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Notice fo (hie fors 


The maximum length of an ASR paper is typically ten (10) printed pages or thirty (30) typed 
manuscript pages including space for tables, figures and references. Due to space limitations, we 
must request contributors to conform to this norm as closely as possible. 

To permit anonymity in the review of manuscripts, kéep identifying material out of the manuscript. 
Attach a cover page giving authorship, institutional affiliation and acknowledgments, and provide only 
the title as identification on the manuscript and abstract. ks 
ASA Multiple Submissions Policy: Submission of a manuscript to a professional journal clearly implies 
commitment to publish in that journal. The competition for journal space requires a great deal of time 
and effort on the part of editorial readers whose main compensation for this service is the opportunity 
to read papers prior to publication and the gratification associated with discharge of professional 
obligation. For these reasons, the American Sociological Association regards submission of a manu- 
script to a professional journal while that paper is under review by another journal as unacceptable. 


SUBMISSION AND PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


1. Submit four (4) copies and retain the original for your files. Copies may be Xerox, mimeograph 

or multilith, but not carbons. 

2. Enclose a stamped self-addressed postcard for acknowledgment of manuscript receipt. Manu- 

scripts will not be returned. Please do not send your original copy. 

3. All copy must be typed, doublespaced (including indented material, footnotes and references) 
on 82 by 11 inch white opaque paper. Lines must not exceed six (6) inches. Margins must be’ 
a minimum of one inch. 

. Include four (4) copies of an abstract of no more than 150 words. 

. Type each table on a separate page. Insert a location note at the appropfiale place in the text, 

eg., “Table 2 about here.” Send copies, retain originals. 

. Figures must be drawn in India ink on white paper. Send copies, retain originals. 

Clarify all symbols with notes in the margins of the manuscript. Circle these and all other explana- 

tory notes not intended for printing. 

Footnotes should not be placed in the body of the text. „Type them (doublespaced) and attach 

them as a separate appendix to the text. Number them consecutively throughout the text. 

Footnotes are to be kept to a minimum and used only for substantive observations. Source citations 

are made within the text rather than in footnotes. 

9. Acknowledgments, credits and grant numbers are placed on the title page with an asterisk. 
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> A. In the text: All source 1eferences are to be identified at the appropriate point in the text by the 


last name of the author, year of publication and pagination where needed. Identify subsequent 

citations of the same source in the same way as the first, not using “ibid.,”” “op.cit.,” or “loc. cit.” 

Examples follow: 

1. If author’s name is in the text, follow it with year in parentheses. [“. .. Duncan (1959) .. .”] 

2. If author’s name is not in the text, insert, in parentheses, the last name and year, separated by 
a comma. [“... (cf. Gouldner, 1963) .. .”] et 

3. wo “p.” or “pp.”) follows year of publication after a colon. [“. . . Kuhn 

4. Give both last names for dual authors; for more than two use “et al.” in the text. When two 
authors have the same last name, use identifying initials in the text. For institutional author- 

ship, supply minimum identification from the beginning of the complete citation. [“. . . (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1963:117) ky ' | 

5. Separate a series of references with semicolons and enclose them within a single pair of pa- 
rentheses. [“. . . (Burgess, 1968; Marwell et al., 1971; Cohen, 1962) .. .”] 

B. In the appendix: List all source citations by author, and within author by year of publication, in 
an appendix titled “References.” The reference appendix must be complete and include all ref- 
rences in the text. The use of “et al.” is not acceptable in the appendix; list the names of all 
authors. (See A. 4. for text format.) 

If there is more than one reference to the same author and year, distinguish them by the letters, 
a, b, etc. added to the year. e .. Levy (1965a:331) . . .”] Give the publisher’s name in as brief 
a form as is fully intelligible. For example, John A. Wiley and Sons should be “Wiley.” 
If the cited material is unpublished, use “forthcoming” with name of journal or publisher; other- 
wise use “unpublished.” ° 
Use no underlining, italics or abbreviations. 
Examples follow: 
1. Books: Jud, Gerald J., Edgar W. Mills, Jr. and Genevieve Walters Burch 
i 1970 Ex-Pastors. Philadelphia: Pilgrim Press. 
U.S. Bureau of the Census io 
1960 Characteristics of Population. Volume 1. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 
Bernard, Claude 
[1865] An Introduction to the Study of Experimental Medicine. Tr. Henry 
1957 Copley Greene. New York: Dover. ' 
2. Periodicals: Conger, Rand 
Forth- “The effects of positive feedback on direction and amount of verbali- 
coming zation in a social setting.” Pacific Sociological Review. 
Merton, Robert K. 
1963a “The ambivalence of scientists.” Bulletin of The Johns Hopkins 
| Hospital 112:77-97. 
1963b “Resistance to the systematic study of multiple discoveries in science.” 
European Journal of Sociology 4:237-82. 
3. Collections: Davie, M. i 
1938 “The pattern of urban growth.” Pp. 133-61 in G. Murdock (ed.), 
Studies in the Science of Society. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
See recent issues for further examples. Revised 1976 ASR 
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FUNCTIONAL THEORY OF DEVIANT TYPE-SCRIPTS * 
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ANTHONY R. HARRIS 


University of. Massachusetts, Amherst 


American Sociological Review 1977, Vol. 42 (February) :3~16 


Given available evidence on official and hidden criminality, conceptual neglect of the 
sex variable, not simply of women, is seen as having dire consequences for mdst.con- 
temporary criminal deviance paradigms and, consequently, as providing the major failure 
of deviance theorizing in this century. The outlines of a new paradigm are introduced, 
“the functional theory of deviant type-scripts,” which suggest that everyday expectancies 
for deviance—which link types of actors to types of roles and which serve dominant 
social interests—at once account for our professional failure to include the sex variable 
in theories of criminal deviance and, more importantly, provide the single strongest 
theoretical account of the very striking cross-cultural difference in male and female 


criminality, 


* 


INTRODUCTION 


The failure to study noncriminals proved 
a disaster to early work on criminal] devi- 
ance. Putatively, the failure was a method- 
ological one; in looking for a relationship 
between cranial shape and criminal pro- 
pensity, phrenologists looked only at pris- 
oners, thereby begging the question of how 
this purported relationship was distributed 
in the population at large (cf. Vold, 1958). 
The phrenologists’ error, however, was al- 
most certainly an artifact of a more funda- 
mental conceptual blindness—the inability 
to imagine that rates of the “lower propen- 
sities” might be higher in the noncriminal 
population at large than among prisoners. 
Curiously, modern deviance theorists have 
applied the lessons learned from this sort 
of mistake only selectively. As a conse- 
quence, the general power of contemporary 
criminal deviance theory is only marginally 
preater than it was in the phrenologists’ 
day. I am referring to a critical weakness 
resulting from the continuing failure to 


* The author wishes to thank Gary D. Hill 
especially for his advice and encouragement. 
Thanks are also due other colleagues at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts at Amherst, several 
anonymous ASR readers and Morris Zelditch, Jr. 
for their useful comments on this manuscript. 
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consider women and, consequently, the 
sex variable in such theory. 

This failure is more than merely meth- 
odological, precisely because it means that 
purportedly genėral theories of criminal 
deviance are now no more than special 
theories of male deviance. This is no small 
or easily correctable problem. Its solution 
does not depend simply on more studies of 
female deviants, on adding a corollary here 
or a specification there in the current spe- 
cial theories of male criminal deviance and 


_then applying them to women, or on sim- 


ply reevaluating the current evidence. The 
solution, or at least its beginnings, as I 
shall try to point out, most probably lie in 
the realization that our present conceptual 
blindness, like the phrenologist’, is deeply 
rooted in everyday assumptions about who 
does what, including deviance, in a society. 
Ironically, it is the distribution of these 
background norms about deviance which, 
I believe, at once accounts for our profes- 
sional failure to include women in theories 
of criminal deviance and, more impor- 
tantly, provides: the single strongest causal 
account of the empirical differences in 
male and female criminality. 

Such differences are striking indeed: sex 
appears to explain moré variance in crime 


Saute 
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across cultures than any other variable. 
This appears so regardless of whether 
officially known or hidden (“true”) rates 
of crime are indexed (Harris, 1976).! 
It is also worth stressing that, with the ex- 
ception of age, the major social-structural 
predictors hitherto built into various the- 
ories of criminal deviance—class, race/ 
ethnicity, area, and intact family back- 
ground——are all strongly multicollinear. 
Sorting out their independent and interac- 
tive effects on crime has proved extremely 
difficult. This empirical morass has been 
paralleled by a theoretical one involving 
variations on the theme of structural dis- 
advantage. However, the sex variable, to 
which virtually no attention has been paid, 
is only a trivial covariate of these major 
social-structural variables. The potential 
theoretical and empirical strategic advan- 
tages of this observation clearly have been 
neglected. 

The sex variable potentially provides 
the clearest of all sociological beginnings 
in criminal, if not more general deviance 
theory (that the absolute, though perhaps 
not relative importance of the sex variable 
in predicting crime has varied and will con- 
tinue to vary from time to time and place 
to place is an issue to which I will return). 
Unfortunately, however, deviance theorists 
_ have, for all practical purposes, focused on 
that part of the social landscape producing 
the highest criminal yield—-males. Simi- 
larly, as the Secret Service agents guarding 
the American president’s life traditionally 
have been tied to monitoring potential male 
assassins (and only through recent events 
have had to perhaps literally double their 
efforts by looking for potential female as- 
sassins as well), so too have sociologists 
been tied to monitoring and theorizing only 
about male criminal deviance. 

For practical purposes akin to those of 
Mills’ (1942) “professional social pathol- 
ogists,” this tie is onè thing. For theoretical 


1 This point is made with respect to American 
data, When data from less industrialized societies 
are considered, the point is more striking. Prior 
to modernization, data from third world societies 
yield sex ratio ranging ftom 900:1 to moré than 
20,000:1 (Nettler, 1974). 


purposes, however, it is quite another. 
Commitment to males only has meant the 
unwitting trade of general criminal devi- 
ance theory for the gain of practical special 
theories tied to practical everyday interests 
and expectations. For theoretical purposes 
and, if we are to believe in the importance 
of theories, rather ironically for effective 
practical purposes as well, the omission of 
the sex variable in deviance theorizing is 
tantamount to the guarantee that we can 
see neither the forest rior the trees. 

In what follows, I shall examine what 
are commonly taken to be the major para- 
digms in criminal deviance and argue that 
the inclusion of the sex variable has dire 
effects on some of these paradigms, but 
less dire effects on others. Regardless of 
these consequences, it will be stressed that 
existing theories ought no longer be con- 
sidered general theories unless and until 
they not merely “take account” of the sex 
variable but, instead, start with it. This 
issue will be addressed in the particular 
form: how, theoretically, can the sex vari- 
able be brought to bear as a potential dis- 
tributor of the major conceptual elements 
in contemporary criminal deviance para- 
digms? One of the major goals of the anal- 
ysis will thus involve identifying a parsi- 
monious set of conceptual elements to 
describe such theories. These elements will 
be used to develop a propositional notation 
both specifying the theories and providing 
the basis for examining them once the sex 
variable is introduced. 

A second major goal will be to locate 
what I consider the primary conceptual 
target of labeling theory in “true” and not, 
as presently conceived, in “hidden” rates 
of deviance. This viewpoint will be clari- 
fied through developing the outlines of 
what I will call “a functional theory of de- 
viant type-scripts”’; toward this goal, it 
will be argued that the theoretical notion 
of greatest potential use in the necessary 
reconstruction of deviance theory is not 
one involving the idea of means or of ends 
or of perceived opportunity but, rather, is 
one involving the idea of self-attribution. 
This claim will be seen as consonant with 
the general labeling perspective on deyi- 
ance on the condition that the perspective 
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be revised and refined in several major 
respects. 


THE MAJOR ELEMENTS IN CRIMINAL DEVI- 
ANCE THEORY AND THE CONSEQUENCES 
OF INTRODUCING THE SEX VARIABLE 


A major problem in evaluating socio- 
logical theories often lies in the lack of spe- 
cificity of the key conceptual terms in the 
theories. In order to specify the major 
criminal deviance paradigms for present 
purposes, I identify what I believe to be a 
theoretically parsimonious set of four con- 
ceptual elements, the social distributions 
of which are seen as providing the basic 
concerns of criminal deviance theory. 
These elements or their variants are used 
with great regularity in contemporary so- 
cial psychology and together are held to be 
basically sufficient for developing a pro- 
positional notation by which the paradigms 
in question may be specified, potentially 
operationalized and empirically assessed. 

The first such element is Goal Utility: 
the subjective reward characteristics or 
value of a particular type of behavior 
choice if it pays off. As such, goal utility 
(GU) is the contingent or possible (ex- 
trinsic) payoff value of choice—in fre- 
quent sociological usage, an “end.” Usu- 
ally, but not necessarily, this kind of utility 
has extremely high social communality and 
may be easily traded. High communality 
utilities, such as money or material goods, 
may be. thought of in Webers (1947) 
terms as having “primary value” in a so- 
ciety. 

The second element is Behavior Utility: 
the subjective reward characteristics or 
value of a particular type of behavioral 
choice (intrinsically) received when the 
behavior is performed—in frequent socio- 
logical usage, a value inherent in behavior 
as an “end in itself.” As such, behavior 
utility (BU) necessarily is pegged to one 
type of behavior rather than to another. 
Usually, but not necessarily, this kind of 
utility has weaker social communality than 
goal utility and is not easily traded. Rela- 
tively high behavior utility, such as that 
attached to “good sportsmanship” or “get- 
ting high,” may be thought of in Weber’s 


terms as having “secondary value” in a 
society. . 

The third element is Probability: the 
subjectively perceived chance of. attaining 
utility (GU or BU). As such, probability 
(P) reflects the perceived chance that a 
particular type of behavioral choice will 
lead to gratification. The last element is 
Self-Attribution: an actor’s subjective in- 
ference that self is a member of a class of 
actors “likely to perform behavior Y.” As 
such, self-attributions (SA) are meant to 
reflect the subjective sense that because 
one is a member of the class of actors X, | 
one expects oneself to choose a particular. 
type of behavior at a higher rate than mem- 
bers of the class non-X.? | 

Having defined these terms, we turn to 
two questions: (1) how are the terms dis- 
tributed in contemporary criminal devi- 
ance paradigms and (2) what happens 
theoretically when the sex variable is intro- 
duced in the analysis? It should be remem- 
bered that the theories we will examine 
are claimed to be general. As such, their 
scrutiny cannot therefore be vitiated by the 
counterclaim that they apply only to men. 


Probability 


The probability element represents per- 
haps the major conceptual unit in criminal 
deviance theorizing. It is usually tied to 
notions of goal utility or primary value, 
to consequent assumptions that goal utility 
is a fixed sum in a society and, thus, to 
theorizing about economic or property- 
related crimes. Two basic variants on this 
theme are encountered in theories of struc- 
tured strain and differential opportunity. 
In each case, one or both of two kinds of 
probability, the perceived probability of 
obtaining goal utility given legitimate (L) 
means (i.e:, P(GU|L)) and the perceived 
probability of obtaining goal utility given 
criminal (C) means (i.e., P(GU/C), are 
seen as distributed by socidl-structural fac- 
tors. 

Structured strain. In this basic variant, 





2 Alternatively, this notion may be expressed 
in terms of subjective probability (P). Thus, 
given the newly acquired self-attribution that one 
is “criminal” as opposed to “straight,” P of crim- 
inal behavior would be expected to increase. . 
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the probability of attaining goal utility by 
legitimate means is hypothesized as dis- 
tributed by such social-structural factors 
as class or caste (cf. Merton, 1968). From 
this viewpoint, actors with objectively 
lower chances of attaining goal utility via 
legitimate means are very likely to perceive 
these low chances realistically. It is also 
characteristically assumed from this view- 
point that such actors have relatively higher 
perceived access to goal utility via criminal 
behavior. In themselves, these two condi- 
tions are not seen as sufficient to produce 
criminal behavior in structured strain the- 
ory. A second condition must be added— 
that actor find little or no intrinsic utility in 
the choice of legitimate means (i.e., main- 
tain low BU/|L). Consequently, it is rea- 
soned that: 


when 

(1) P(GU|C)>P(GUIL) 
(and where P(GU|L) is distributed 
by social structure) 

and 

(2) BU|L is low 

then 

(2) Probability of C>Probability of L.? 


It is extremely important to observe that, 
in this paradigm, it is only the probability 
of goal utility via legitimate means which 
is seen as systematically distributed by 
social-structure, and neither the probability 
of goal utility via criminal means nor the 
behavioral utility attached to legitimate 
means. It is tacitly assumed, that is, that 
everyone in a society has equal access to 
GU via C, and that little can be predicted 
about the structural distribution of com- 
mitment to legitimate behavior utility. 

In order to maintain its logical structure 
once the sex variable is considered, struc- 
tured strain theory would seem to require 
that its major element, P(GU/|L), be dis- 
tributed by sex. From this viewpoint, how- 


2 Tho terms “Probability of C” and “Proba- 
bility of L” refer to objective or performance 
probabilities (henceforth, Prob C and Prob L) 
rather than to subjective probabilities (P). 
Though throughout the rest of the paper I will 
rely on deductive statements (Prob C>Prob L), 
propositions might alternatively be expressed as: 
the greater the X the greater the Y (e.g., Prob 


- ©). 


ever, the theory becomes counterfactual: 
since women appear to have lesser access 
to goal utility via the array of legitimate 
opportunities available than men do, 
women should show a higher crime rate 
(if only for economically related crimes) 
than men. Clearly they do not. 
Differential opportunity. In this variant, 
often confused with structured strain (but 
actually overlapping it}, both the proba- 
bility of attaining GU by legitimate behav- 
ior and that of attaining GU by illegitimate 
behavior are seen as distributed by such 
social-structural factors as class, caste, eth- 
nicity and area (cf. Cloward and Ohlin, 
1960). From this viewpoint, as that of 
structured strain, actors with low objective 
access to GU via L are assumed to have 
realistic perceptions. As Short et al. (1965) 
have pointed out, once “low access” actors 
review their chances for goal utility via legi- 
timate behavior, differential opportunity 
theory predicts a next step involving the 
cognitive review of perceived chances for ` 
goal utility via criminal means. Where this 
latter perception was invariantly distrib- 
uted for structured strain theory, for dif- 
ferential opportunity theory it is seen as 
distributed by such variables as class, caste 
and neighborhood. Put simply, the per- 
ceived availability of primary values 
through criminality is now understood to 
vary by members’ locations in social space. 
Consequently, it is reasoned that: 


when 

(1) P(GU|C)>P(GUIL) 
(and where both terms are distrib- 
uted by social structure) 

then 

(2) Prob C>Prob L. 


Since now the probability of GU via 
criminal behavior cannot be assumed to. be 
uniformly high for everyone, a more rea- 


‘sonable accommodation of the sex variable 


is possible. To make the strongest case for | 
this viewpoint, where women have tradi- 
tionally had lower access to GU via legiti- 
mate behavior than men, it would seem 
they have also been traditionally locked 
into the home and, consequently, out of 
access to criminal means. Thus, while 
women may generally maintain lower lev- 
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els of P(GU/|L) than men, they also main- 
tain even lower levels of P(GU/C) than 
men. Given this, the differential opportu- 
nity approach would seem capable of ac- 
commodating the sex variable.* Two major 
caveats, however, suggest otherwise. 
- First, for women the probability of goal 
utility or primary value through criminal 
means may well be lower than that for 
men because of women’s traditional loca- 
tion in the home. This limitation, however, 
should not mitigate substantially the prob- 
ability of commiting violent crimes. As of- 
ficial and hidden data reveal, the opposite 
is true. Where we would on the basis of 
differential opportunity theory expect a 
lower sex ratio for crimes of violence than 
for economic crimes, the sex ratio for vio- 
` lent crimes is approximately double that 
for property crimes. Clearly, in its own 
right, the differential perception of criminal 
opportunity cannot account for this. 
Second, even if economic crimes are 
considered the only type of crime within 
the theoretical purview of the differential 
opportunity perspective, there are other 
hurdles the perspective must face. In re- 
cent years, the sex ratio has decreased 
markedly for property crime arrests in gen- 
eral, and for white-collar economic crimes 
in particular. Although this change has, in 
effect, been interpreted as support for dif- 
ferential opportunity theory (e.g., Simon, 
1975), the sex ratio for these crimes has 
dropped more quickly in the past few dec- 
ades for people under 18 than for those 
over 18 (Harris and Hill, 1976). This 
observation would seem to suggest quite 
strongly that the opportunity to commit 
economic (including white-collar) crimes, 
assuredly greater for those over 18 rather 
than under 18,5 does not successfully ac- 
count for age variance in the changing sex 





4Simon (1975) appears to make this argu- 
ment, for example, in explaining changing pat- 
terns in female arrest rates. 

8 This rests on the assumption that there are 
more opportunities for .occupation-related eco- 
nomic crimes for women over 18 and on the ad- 
ditional assumption that the opportunity to com- 
mit larcenies (such as shoplifting) is not signifi- 
cantly different for older females tied to house- 
holds as opposed to younger females not so tied. 


differential. For, if the differential oppor- 
tunity approach were correct, we should 
clearly expect a more marked decrease in 
that differential for those over 18 and in 
the labor force than for those under 18.. 


Behavior Utility 


Theories built on the distribution of be- 
havior utility are, in effect, concerned with 
social variance in secondary or special val- 
ues intrinsically attached to specific classes 
of behavior. In the pursuit of desired goal 
utility or simply as an end in itself, behav- 
ior utility becomes a potential discriminator 
in the choice of one type of behavior over 
another. From this viewpoint, and follow- 
ing Cancian’s (1975) line of argument 
about norms, behavior utility provides the 
affective core of “normative commitment” 
and the consequent gratificational basis for 
acts which document social identities. The 
social communality of behavior utility, es- 
pecially as it concerns the binary choices 
of legitimate and criminal behavior, is of 
particular interest to deviance theory. How 
much: intrinsic satisfaction, for example, is 
gained by different classes of actors for this 
particular act of conventional behavior, 
such as returning excess change at the cash 
register, or for that particular act of crimi- 
nal behavior, such as stealing a car? Three 
basic paradigms which focus on the dis- 
tribution of behavior utility are differential 
association, subcultural difference and con- 
trol theory. 

Differential association. A major feature 
distinguishing differential association from 
subcultural and control theory is its abso- 
lute neutrality with respect to probability 
considerations. Here, concern lies purely 
with utility. Though the differential associ- 
ation approach potentially has much. to do 
with goal as opposed to behavior utility, 1 
include it here because of its ability to 
illumine issues involving the relatively 
lower social communality öf behavior util- 
ity than goal utility. In this variant of BU 
theory, the focal concern rests on “defni- 
tions” favorable to crime. Because this idea 
is not specified, it is both problematic and 
of broad potential significance. I will inter- 
pret the notion to mean subjectively favor- 
able perceptions of utilities as opposed tc 
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costs or disutilities (D) tied to criminal 
. behavior. Thus, when Sutherland and Cres- 
sey (1966:81) speak of the “excess of 
definitions favorable” to crime “over defi- 
nitions unfavorable” to crime, I understand 
this to mean the ratio of (a) goal+behavior 
utility via criminal behavior to (b) goal+ 
behavior disutility via criminal behavior. 
Thus, it is tacitly reasoned: 


when 

(1) (GU|C+BU/C)>(GD/C+BD|C) 
(where both terms are distributed 
by “association’”’) 

then 

(2) Prob C>Prob L. 


Differential association theory thus ar- 
gues a simple cost-benefit analysis of crim- 
inal choice, maintaining that on the indi- 
vidual level the outcome will vary by ac- 
tor’s “association” with people and/or 
ideas on one end of the utility/disutility 
calculus or the other. In reality, this posi- 
tion is that of classical utilitarian criminol- 
ogy, with few conceptual gains and a large 
loss of precision. Differential association 
theory, moreover, leaves unspecified the 
social-structural distribution of its theoreti- 
cal elements, except for the sociologically 


uninformative notion of “association,” and ` 


thus bears little risk of falsification. Pre- 
cisely because of its unrestricted character, 
the ability of differential association to 
stand once the sex variable is brought in 
cannot be questioned. From this viewpoint, 
the issues are: (a) do men have higher 
ratios of favorable to unfavorable defini- 
tions of crime than women and (b) if so, 
how and why? My suspicion is that the 
answer to the first question is “yes, men 
do.” But this assumption neither locates 
one in any particular theoretical camp, 
nor helps in keeping the etiological ques- 
tion from being begged. 

Subcultural differences. In this variant 
on the theme of behavior utility, the 
strength of BU tied to criminal behavior 
(though occasionally the strength of BU 
tied to legitimate behavior as well) is seen 
as distributed by such social-structural fac- 
tors as caste, class and age (cf. Cohen, 
1955; Sykes and Matza, 1957; Miller, 


1958).® From this viewpoint, subcultures 
formed on the basis of salient social identi- 
ties have the power to construct realities 
incorporating, disavowing or neutralizing 
mainstream behavior utilities (the affective 
core of “normative commitment”). One 
critical factor separating subcultural differ- 
ence from differential association theory is 
the former’s implicit focus on comparative 
levels of BU via C and BU via L for indi- 
viduals. The second, more important factor 
lies in subcultural theory’s concern for 
probability, In these terms, a strong point — 
of the subcultural approach rests in the 
functionalist assumption that low perceived 
access to legitimate goal utility (i.e., low 
P(GU|L)) leads classes of structurally 
disadvantaged actors to generate higher 
levels of behavior utility for criminal choice 
and/or lower levels of behavior utility for 
legitimate choice. Consequently, it is rea- 
soned that: 


when 
(1) P(GU|C)>P(GUIL) 
(where P (GU;L) is distributed by 
social structure) 
then 
(2) BU/C>BUIL 
(where BUIC, and possibly BUIL, 
is distributed by subcultural access) 
thus 
(3) Prob C>Prob. L. 


In order to maintain its coherence once 
the sex variable is considered, subcultural 
difference theory would need to argue: 
(a) there is a vast female and/or male 


6 Cohen's (1955) theory really represents a 
special case of subcultural difference theory. The 
psychodynamic mechanism of “reaction forma- 
tion” is relied on to argue that those with low 
access to GU via L will cognitively transform 
that utility, along with conventional utility tied 
to legitimate behavior (BU via L), to something 
actively disvalued. Those undergoing this trans- 
formation should be expected to try to act anti- 
thetically to GU and BU via L—to engage in 
behavior somehow. negating that utility which 
cannot be had. Artifactually, this behavior is de- 
fined as criminal (e.g., vandalism). The theory - 
is unusual, especially in thet it posits systematic 
cognitive relations between probability and util- 
ity. 
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subculture (or a vast set of such subcul- 
tures) and (b) this subcultural variance 
distributes the major element of BU|C and, 
possibly, the minor element of BU|L. Since 
from this viewpoint, however, subcultures 
represent the responses of the disadvan- 
taged to blockage from goal utility via 
legitimate means, we should expect women 
to develop higher levels of criminal, rela- 
tive to legitimate, behavioral utility than 
men and, consequently, higher levels of 
criminality than men. Clearly, the data 
indicate the exact opposite.? 

Control. In. this last variant of BU the- 
ory to be considered, preference for be- 
havior utility via legitimate behavior is 
always assumed to be unequally distrib- 
uted, but not usually by social structure. 
In the version of control theory advanced 
by Nye (1958), it is implicitly under- 
stood that it is always easier to attain goal 
utility via criminal than legitimate means 
(the idea of the “fast buck”). This assump- 
tion forms a crucial backdrop for the ques- 
. tion: why, then, do people ever choose 
the straight and narrow? For control the- 
ory the answer lies in the intrinsic behavior 
utility of legitimate choice. Hirschi’s (1969) 
version of control theory postulates that 
commitment to “conventional” activities 
(such as sports) and “conventional” others 
(such as parents) provides the major social 
distributor of BU|L. Though one is not 
sure of how such commitment, in turn, is 
distributed by social-structure, it is conse- 
quently and tacitly reasoned that: 


when 
(1) P(GU|C)>BU|L 
(where BUIL is distributed by con- 
ventional “commitment” ) 
(2) regardless of P(GU|C) versus 
P(GU|L) comparisons 
and/or 
GU|C versus GU|L comparisons, 
then 
(3) Prob C>Prob L. 


+ 


T If subcultural difference theory were to drop 


the functionalist claim that probability consid- 
erations involving low access to GU via L lead 
to the formation of deviant subcultures, it might 
stand in a better theoretical position with respect 
to the inclusion of tbe sex variable. 


The major theoretical tension in the 
control paradigm is across the metrics of 
BU via L and of P(GUIC): if the pull 
toward criminality is strong (which is al- 
ways so because the probability of goal 
utility via crime is always assumed to be 
high), then the only possible counterforce 
resides in the extra-goal utility and extra- 
probability considerations inherent in com- 
mitment to legitimate behavior utility. It 
is worth noting that, in addition to having 
little to say about the social-structural dis- 
tribution of behavior utility for legitimate 
behavior, control theory also has little to 
say about the social-structural distribution ' 
of behavior utility for criminal behavior 
(which term does not even count as an ele- 
ment in control theory). For this paradigm 
to claim generality and handle the inclu- 
sion of the sex variable, it would have to be 
argued that for juveniles and adults, sex 
distributes higher levels of commitment to 
conventional activities and others for fe- 
males than males and, as a consequent 
function of this, higher levels of legitimate 
behavior utility for females than males. 
Though. perhaps not contraindicated by 
much existing research or theory, the as- 
sumption that females are more commited 
to conventional activities than males is not, 
I think, a strong one, especially when adult 
males and females are considered.’ Be this- 
as it may, while control theory potentially 
provides a reasonable account of the sex 
difference in criminality, as differential as- 
sociation theory, it is still incomplete for 
it begs the questions, how and why? 


Self-A ttribution 


Theories built on the distribution of self- 
attribution can be clearly separated from 
the preceding ones. Where all the preced- 
ing theories rely on some notion of sub- — 
jective rationality or calculation in the 
production of criminal choice, theories 
built on the notion of self-attribution need 
not do so. What is at stake in such theories, 


8In a study of college students, Silberman 
(1976) reports no significant difference between 
males and females on levels of “moral commit- 
ment”—despite the simultaneous finding that the 
males report significantly higher rates of crimi- 
nal offenses than the females. 
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instead, is the question of whether— 
through rational or extra-rational consider- 
ations——an actor perceives herself or him- 
self as “the type of person expected to do 
L or C.” From this viewpoint, self-attribu- 
tion which produces deviance has the pro- 
positional logical form, “since I am a mem- 
ber of the class of people ‘X,’ then I expect 
myself to produce more of behavior ‘Y’ 
than nonmembers of ‘X.’” This group of 
theories we identify by the variants “con- 
tainment” (or self concept as insulator) 
and “labeling.” ' 

Containment. In this version of self- 
attribution theory, actor’s perceptions of 
self as (a) a person likely to get into trou- 
ble with the law and (b) a person not 
likely to get into trouble with the law are 
seen as distributed by socialization prac- 
tices (Reckless et al., 1956). In a major 
respect, containment theory parallels con- 
trol theory. Both assume an a priori pres- 
sure towards deviance which, if not 
checked, would result in a visibly high 
choice of criminal behavior. Where control 
theory, however, finds the source of the 
individual pressure toward criminal devi- 
ance in invariant probability considerations 
(see above), containment theory finds such 
pressure distributed by neighborhood or 
area. 

Containment theory originally was in- 
troduced in order to close an apparent gap 
in probability theorizing, that is, to explain 
why some slum boys rather than others 
became criminal. As such, containment 
theory implicitly holds that the “criminal 
impulse” (either P or U, one cannot be 
sure) is distributed by neighborhood. But, 
as would also be the case for control the- 
ory, explaining the impulse to deviance is 
insufficient in accounting for the nondelin- 
quent in the high delinquent area. One also 
needs to account for the checking of the 
impulse. Thus, in an equally important 
comparison, where control] theory finds 
the “check” on the criminal impulse in the 
individual’s intrinsic commitment to legiti- 
mate behavior utility, containment theory 
finds a parallel “check” in self- attributions 
which vary by socialization practices. Such 
attributions have the form SDL (“self (S) 
implies legitimate behavior”) or SD~C 


(“self implies noncriminal behavior”). 
Thus, it is reasoned: 


when 
(1) P(GU|L) or GUL is low 
(where either term is distributed by 
neighborhood) 
` and 
(2) SDC (=SA) l 
(where SA is distributed by social- 
ization) 
then 
- (3) Prob C>Prob L. 


‘In a (social-psychologically) more rig- 
orous form and given a more fully articu- 
lated approach to the social-structural dis- 
tribution of its theoretical elements, con- 
tainment theory would seem to provide a ` 
potentially powerful basis for handling the 
inclusion of the sex variable. Self-attribu- 
tions are very clearly tied to and distrib- 
uted by sex in this, if not in all societies. 
One such attribution with extremely high 
social communality may very well be the 
belief, held by men and women, that men 
are likely to get into trouble with the law; 
another may well be the belief that women 
are not. This approach, consonant with the 
reasoning that behavioral choice involves 
the extra-rational alignment of behaviors 
with self-perceptions (cf. Bem, 1967), 
would provide a “motivational” account 
of sex differences in criminal deviance free 
of the problems encountered in probability 
theories, fully in line with existing data 
and theoretically capable of subsuming 
control theory’s necessary assumption that 
women maintain higher levéls of legitimate 
behavior utility than men. (If, that is, 
women maintain higher levels of BU|L 
than men, this is an affective artifact of 
self-attribution rather than its cause.) On 
the other hand, while containment theory 
may well offer the best theoretical elements 
so far for understanding the possible “how” 
of the etiology of sex variance in crime, it 
has little to say about the “why.” 

Labeling. In this variant on the theme of .. 
self-attribution, actor’s perception of self 
as a person likely to commit deviant be- 
havior is seen—unlike the view in contain- 
ment theory—as distributed by social 
structure, though in complex fashion. Two 
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kinds of interrelated social-structural phe- 
nomena form this distributive basis for 
labeling theory: (1) actor’s relative social 
power or status and (2) contingent on this, 
actor’s ability to counteract potential con- 
tact with official agents of social control. 
Crucial here is the assumption that what is 
distributed by such processes is not what 
Lemert (1951) has called “primary devia- 
tion’—in which everybody engages—but, 
rather, is “secondary deviation”—a form of 
deviance providing the organizing principle 
of behavior and in which only some en- 
gage. From this viewpoint, the proper cri- 
terion variable in the analysis, secondary 
deviance, is seen as a direct function of 
` contact with, and labeling by agents and 
agencies of control. The power to resist 
such contact is argued by labeling theorists 
to vary by correlates of social stratification, 
including caste, class and age. The inter- 
vening process between official contact and 
secondary deviance is to be found, from 
the labeling viewpoint, in the processually 
induced self-attribution that self (S) is a 
member of the class of people called devi- 
ants and, since this is the case, in the con- 
sequent alignment by S of deviant actions 
with deviant self-attributions. With respect 
to the criterion phenomenon of secondary 
(and not primary) deviance, it is thus 
reasoned: 


when 
(1) SDC (SA) 

(where the term is distributed by 
the interaction of S’s social status 
and contact with social control) 

then 
(2) Prob C>Prob L. 


Containment theory locates the source 
of self-attributions which hinder or facili- 
tate deviance in a rather amorphously iden- 
tified area of “socialization” orthogonal to 
social structure; labeling theory locates the 
source of the deviant self-attribution in the 
interaction between actor’s social power 
and contact with agents of social control. 
From this viewpoint, conventional labeling 
theory might seem capable of accommo- 
dating the sex variable through the as- 
sumption that women have less: contact 
with agents of social control than men, 


consequently weaker deviant self-attribu- 
tions and, finally, lower rates of criminal 
behavior. The problem, however, is that, in 
the conventional sense, men have greater 
social power than women. Labeling theory 
would therefore seem obligated to the ex- 
pectation that men ought to have greater 
ease in negotiating official labeling and, 
thus, to the counterfactual prediction that 
men have lower rates of criminal deviance 
than women. As I shall try to argue di- 
rectly, I believe this otherwise fatal prob- 
lem for labeling theory is tied to its usual 
and unnecessary insistence that only sec- 
ondary, rather than primary deviance is of ` 
proper theoretical concern, and that actor’s 
contact with social control is best predicted 
by actor’s social power rather than “type.” 


LABELING THEORY REVISED: TOWARD A 
GENERAL FUNCTIONAL THEORY OF 
DEVIANT TYPE-SCRIPTS 


I contend that any powerful general the- 
ory of criminal deviance, if not deviance 
more broadly, is a theory involving the 
stratification of behavior and identities. . 
From this viewpoint, the functional preser- 
vation of social dominance may. be seen as 
resting on the assignment of readily identi- 
fiable social “types” to classes of social 
locales and locale-specific roles. In Ameri- 
can society, the assignment of blacks to 
the ghetto, women to the home and poor. 
to the factory represent examples which 
have met the function of preserving white, 
male, middle-class dominance. Homolog- 
ous legal, educational and occupational 
structures support such assignments and, at 
the level of group cognition, provide pow- 
erful expectancies by which actors come to 
assign themselves and others to limited 
classes of behavior according to social 
“type.” Such expectancies——which specify 
broad behavioral sequences as well as type- 
to-role linkages——are referred to here as 
type-scripts. Jt is maintained that these 
scripts have important extra-logical impli- 
cations, held with high social communality 
with respect to the perception of classes of 
behavior it is likely, possible, unlikely and 
impossible for particular types of actors to 
perform. 
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Unlike scripts for the theatre, which very 

precisely delimit word and action for a 
= role but which do not.specify who is to 
play it, type-scripts are seen not as delimit- 
ing the specific content of social roles but 
as specifying the types of actors who are to 
play them. This is not to suggest that type- 
scripts align a type of role with only one 
type of actor, or a type of actor with only 
one role. Rather, it is to suggest that such 
background expectancies align particular 
sets of actor types with particular sets of 
social roles.® 

From the objective viewpoint, type- 
“ scripts are “normative”: regardless of the 
social distribution of affect held for them, 
they would appear to have relatively high 
cognitive communality across both domi- 
nant and dominated groups.’° From the 
subjective viewpoint, type-scripts are in- 
formative since they provide not only a 
limited array of role choices but also the 
most salient bases for a limited set of pos- 
sible social identities. In these terms, be- 


It is proposed that this linking function is 
best seen as probabilistic, continuous and multi- 
conditional. In these terms, it would be possible 
to observe the conditional probability level a 
group held vis à vis the chances that a particular 
type of actor X-——such as a woman—would hold 
a particular type of role Y—such as a bank presi- 
dency (i.c., the condtional “front” probability, 
P(Y|X)); or that the role Y would be held by 
the actor X (i.e., the conditional “back” proba- 
bility, P(X/Y)). As suggested, such perceived 
probabilities are best approached as multi-condi- 
tional: while most members of this society un- 
doubtedly hold a very low probability that a 
bank president would be female, there is un- 
doubtedly a still lower perceived probability as- 
signed the type-script of a bank president being 
both female and black. (In combination, how- 
ever, conditional probabilities may be interactive 
rather than simply additive.) l 

10 It is important to recognize that the aligning 
linkages provided by type-scripting may be at 
considerable variance with empirical probabili- 
ties. As anonymous reports on criminality imply, 
“true” rates of deviance for given types of actors 
are often out of line with public representations 
of these rates. This may be as true for public 
under-representations of white-collar crime as it 
appears to be for white, middle-class delinquency. 
Incongruity between alignment probabilities in 
type-scripts and actual empirical probabilities is 
not seen as a random phenomenon but, rather, 
as systematically related to the maintenance of 
dominant interests by agencies of social control. 


sides aligning types of actors with possible 
classes of legitimate behaviors and identi- 
ties, type-scripts also are seen as aligning 
types of actors with possible classes of de- 
viant behavior and identities. One domi- 
nant order-maintaining function of type- 
scripts, then, involves specification of what 
types of actors are to commit what types of 


deviance in a society and—perhaps more 


illuminating—what types of deviance are 


. seen as unlikely or “impossible” for other 


types of actors to commit. 

Several examples illustrate the point. It — 
is strongly type-scripted in American so- 
ciety that street crimes represent the pre- ` 
serve of blacks and the poor. From a some- 
what different slant, it is (or was) scripted 
that it is nearly “impossible” for the high- 
est officials in the land to act criminally. 
Similarly, and perhaps more relevant to the 
present analysis, it is (still) type-scripted 
that it is unlikely or “impossible” for 
women to attempt assassination, robbery 
or rape. 

Based on the assumpiion of role assign- 
ment in the interests of the socially domi- 
nant, a functional theory of deviant type- 
scripts would maintain that, over time, 
deviant type-scripts which preserved domi- 
nant interests in particular role arrange- 
ments also would be preserved. From this 
perspective, in order to be functionally ef- 
fective, deviant type-scripting must meet a 
special condition: the existence or filling of 


11 As recent attempts on the life of the Ameri- 
can president have pointed out, it is possible if 
not easier for women to engage in. assassination. 
Similarly, it is clearly as possible for women to 
commit robbery. Though most people are aware 
of the “equalizing” effects of handguns, the coun- 
tervailing script against female robbery has it that 
females would be overpowered in robbery at- 
tempts, even if they carried guns. The power of 
this deviant script or, rather, of its absence is 
strong——so strong as to preclude the realization 
that, even if strength were the issue, women can 
rob other women. Perhaps the strongest illustra- 
tion of deviant scripting (or its absence), how- 
ever, involves the notion of rape. Present script- 
ing holds that rape involves vaginal penetration. 
On this assumption, male rape is ruled out by 
definition. Clearly, alternative sexual violations 
consonant with the more general moral principle 
of rape cannot be ruled out as impossible for 
females to commit against males or, for that 
matter, against females, 
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` legitimate roles vacated by those actually 
assigned deviant status must not threaten 
the institutional: hegemony of the socially 
dominant. Should this role-replacement 
condition not be met and the threat arise 
otherwise, the potential for broad societal 
script disarray would be great and the 
status and power advantages of the domi- 
nant would be severely challenged. 

In these terms, ghetto males lost from 
legitimate roles (e.g., fatherhood) to pris- 
ons through crime—-though a real loss to 
the black family and a potential loss to the 
abstract interests of the commonweal—~are 
by no means a threat to the ongoing eco- 
nomic, political and symbolic interests of 
the socially dominant. (As literate whites 
can now testify, family structure in the 
ghetto is “matriarchal anyway”’-—~the va- 
cated role will presumably be filled easily 
by the black woman.) Similarly, given high 
rates of blue-collar unemployment, social 
members lost from blue-collar roles to pris- 
ons through crime are by no means a 
threat to the economic, political and sym- 
bolic interests of the socially dominant. 
(As many literate social scientists can tes- 
tify, work in blue-collar and intensive labor 
occupations is to a high degree “function- 
ally interchangeable.”) In neither of these 
cases does the existence or filling of the 
` vacated role pose a threat to dominant 
interests. 

The reassignment of women from homes 
` to prisons, however, does not meet the 
role-replacement condition. Male domi- 
nance in occupational, educational, politi- 
cal and legal institutions is not served by 
allowing the development of type-scripts 
which lead to putting women in jail. Ra- 
ther, the prime structural mainstay of male 
institutonal hegemony has been the con- 
tinued assignment of females to the home 
and to the role of homemaker. Assignment 
of females to this locale, a modal empirical 
feature of every class and ethnic group 
within this and almost all societies has had, 
among other structural implications, the 
major virtues of eliminating half the com- 
petition, of keeping labor supplies shorter 
and (male) wages higher than they would 
otherwise be, and of allowing males the 
full-time opportunity to manage extra- 


familial institutional control. The regular 
and routine assignment of females to pris- 
ons, on the other hand, would appear to 
challenge this advantage severely through 
the development of increased rates of one 
or more major disequilibrating outcomes: 
(1) the breakup of the nuclear family, (2) 
the maintenance of the nuclear family only 
with grave financial burdens entailed in 
hiring a full-time role replacement for the 
female and/or (3) the partial or full-time 
withdrawal from the occupational sector 
of males so affected.?? It is thus argued that 
it is not in the interests of male dominance 
to allow the development of deviant type- 
scripts for women, both among secondary 
agents of social control (such as police 
and courts) and, at a more fundamental 
level, among primary agents of social con- 
trol (such as parents and teachers). 

As outlined in these terms, the functional 
regulation of deviant role incumbency 
through the regulation of type-scripts is 
seen as providing a basis for distinguishing, 
in the most ironic sense, deviant behaviors 
and identities which are expected, func- 
tional and socially articulated for certain 
actor types from behaviors and identities 
which are anomalous, dysfunctional and 
socially inarticulate for other actor types. 
(Thus, where blacks and poor may be said 
to “become criminal,” types for whom de- 
viant scripts are unwritten may be said to 
“become anomalous.” ) 

The theory outlined here extends label- 
ing theory in several major ways. First, it 
offers a social-structural account of who 
and what is to be considered deviant and 
why.'® Second, it argues that the back- 


12 The threat to male hegemony posed by reas- 
signing females from the home to prisons is not: 
argued as varying by caste or class. It should be 
expected, however, that on the basis of caste and 
class power differentials in resisting detection, in- 
carceration, etc.: (1) black and/or poor ‘females 
will be assigned to prisons more regularly than | 
white and/or middle-class females and (2) the 
hegemony of the black and/or poor male will be 
more threatened by such assignment than that of 
the white and/or middle-class male. 

18 It may be objected that the development of 
type-scripts, though given an explanation here in 
terms of “why,” is not explained in terms of 
“how.” Though this apparent gap is often seen as 
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ground expectancies for deviance con- 


tained in type-scripts have social commun- 
ality extending across the boundary be- 
tween the dominant and the dominated. 
Third, in assuming this “normative” dis- 
tribution, the theory maintains an etiologi- 
cal scenario at the individual level. In these 
terms, scripts for who and what is to be 
considered deviant become the direct basis 
for deviant self-attributions. Thus, it is im- 
portant to realize that the proper major 
target of a functional theory of deviant 
type-scripts is not secondary deviance 
as labeling theory would have it but, 
rather, is primary deviance per se. From 
this viewpoint, deviant self-attributions ac- 
tualized through the perceived linkage be- 
tween social “type” and deviant type- 
scripting become the “motivational” basis 


‘for engaging in deviant behavior indepen- . 


dently of direct contact with official agents 
of social control.!4 Finally, in hypothesiz- 
ing the direct impact of deviant self-attri- 
butions on (primary) deviant behavior, a 
functional theory of deviant type-scripts 
need not forego attention to the role of 
official social control. Rather, contact with 





a problem indigenous to functionalist arguments, 
the reader is cautioned to realize that this is 
properly a question of how any norms consonant 
with a given social order emerge. This general 
question is beyond the scope of the present paper. 

14 It is not argued here that all members of a 
social type assigned deviant type-scripts (e.g. 
males, blacks, adolescents) engage in primary 


deviance at the same rate. On the one hand, it is - 


not maintained ‘that a given type is scripted for 
only one role. On the other hand, the issue is 
more properly one of explaining deviant rate 
variance across social types. Attempts to explain 
rate variance within types—analogous to the at- 
tempts by Reckless et al. (1956:16) to explain 
the existence of the nondelinquent slum boy— 
may, in part, be dealt with in the present context 
in terms of self-attributions which cross-cut and 


mitigate deviant type-scripts. The bulk of this 


mitigating effect is seen as a function of cross- 
cutting role alignments—and consequent self- 
attributions—based on such social-structural ty- 


pologies as caste and class. From this viewpoint, 


and as opposed to the position of Reckless et al. 
(1956), the overt message, “you are a good boy, 
and good boys don’t get into trouble with the 


law,” is not nearly so subjectively important and ` 


sociologically significant as the covert message, 
“you are a white boy, and white boys don’t get 
into trouble with the law.” 


official agents may be seen as homologous 
to previous type-scripting and, conse- 
quently, as providing: epistemological re- 
inforcement for deviant self-typing at the 
individual level, stronger attendant deviant 
self-attributions and further organization 
of personality through pressure to accept 
the master trait of “deviance” (secondary 
deviance). 

The theory outlined here would seem 
capable of starting with the sex variable 
and accounting for the very high amount 
of empirical variance it “‘explains” in offi- 
cial and hidden criminality. Since the 
theory need not be resricted by the speci- 
fication of concrete socially-dominant 
groups, it is historically and cross-cultur- 
ally flexible.?° In these terms, despite the 
ubiquity of male dominance historically 
and cross-culturally, the degree of such 
dominance may easily be measured inde- 
pendently of sex ratios in criminal devi- 
ance and, at a minimum, the two expected 
to covary. Thus, even though the marked 
sex ratio in criminality may disappear in 
time, and more quickly so in post-indus- 
trial societies such as ours, ‘the power of: 
a general functional theory of deviant type- 
scripts would not be contingent upon such 
an occurrence. 


CONCLUSIONS 


That the sex variable in some form has 
not provided the starting point of all theo- 
ries of criminal deviance has been the 
major failure of deviance theorizing in this 
century. In all, it appears to provide the 
single most powerful predictor of officially 
and unofficially known criminal deviance 
in this society and almost certainly in all 
others. Had the phrenologists realized this, 
and had they measured waists instead of 
skulls, they too might have discovered the 
need to begin their theorizing on the basis 
of gender. 

As a variable, however, sex is categori- 
cal and, consequently, primitive. Whatever 


15 Though our critique:has been of theories of 

criminal deviance, the functional theory of de- 
viant type-scripts outlined here need not be re- 
stricted to criminal deviance. 
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the theoretically useful correlates of this 
term and whatever their etiology, I have 
argued that understanding the role of gen- 
der in producing deviance remains the 
point toward which all deviance theorizing 
needs to be directed. This is not simply a 
theoretical problem. Strategies geared to 
the reduction of crime which do not face 
this issue squarely either must assume a 
fixed genetic basis for the sex difference 
in criminality (which, among other rea- 
sons, makes little sense given the simple 
observation of sharp drops in sex ratios 
as societies industrialize) or must continue 
to face the absurdity of developing, by 
analogy, a medical art based solely on the 
study of the “ill,” never looking at the 
“well,” 

Yet this is not an easy thing to see. 
Shared representations of social reality 
which have to do with crime and typifica- 
tions of deviance generally have at once 
precluded sociological awareness of the 
necessity of including sex in deviance 
theorizing and, at the same time, un- 
doubtedly played a major sex-specific 
etiological role in the creation of deviance 
itself. Put simply, dominant typifications 
about what kinds of actors “do” criminal 
behavior—typifications which have served 
dominant male interests and have been 


held by both sexes——have played a crucial- 


dual role in, on the one hand, keeping so- 
ciologists from seeing the sex variable in 
criminal deviance and, on the other, keep- 
ing men in crime and women out of it. 
The ‘functional theory of deviant type- 
scripts presented here in outline would, 


in principle, account for these parallel out- 


comes. 

Though I have argued that it is unlikely 
or unreasonable to expect that the bulk 
of contemporary criminal deviance para- 
digms are capable of accomodating the 
sex variable as the starting point of the 
analysis, it has not been my intention to 
claim that this has been demonstrated. Of 
necessity, the critical argument has been 
developed with respect to crime generally 
and not to particular kinds of crime, has 
carried its own theoretical specification, 
and has been made speculatively when ‘in 
the end, such issues are an empirical mat- 


i 


ter. All these issues lend themselves to 
ready debate. Yet, however valuable the 
critique and theory outlined here may be, 
given the present state of affairs in devi- 
ance theory, it is crucial that attempts be 
made to address the issues raised. It is 
my strong conviction that historically con- 
suming questions in deviance theory——es- 
pecially those involving caste and class— 
will be best addressed only.after such at- 
tempts are made. 
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This work focuses on the effects of a popular conception of criminaliry in the adjudica- 
tion of homicide defendants. Data from a sample of persons arrested for murder suggest 
that the stereotype of the violent offender, the “normal primitive,” constitutes an official 
imagery within which legal decisions are made. Path analytic techniques indicate that 
‘conformity to the criminal conception, along with the social class of the defendant, has 
significant consequences for the assignment of public counsel, denial of bail and a plea 
of guilt before the judge. Lack of access to legal resources, in turn, produces the more 


severe convictions awarded by the court. 


The differential legal treatment of crim- 
inal offenders constitutes one of the most 
controversial areas of study in contem- 
porary criminology. Allegations of racial 
discrimination or class bias in the judicial 
system have prompted continued debate 
and investigation of the issue. Yet the 
search for patterns of discretionary treat- 
ment has generated contradictory findings. 
Studies of police administration, bail pro- 
cedures, prosecution and defense, jury se- 
lection, and final disposition, while pro- 
lific, have failed to surface a definitive 
statement concerning equality of justice in 
the United States.? 

The use of class and race as the primary 
criteria against which legal treatment has 
been evaluated may be responsible for the 
disparity of findings evident in the litera- 


* Paper presented at the Seventy-First Annual 
Meeting of the American Sociological. Associa- 
tion, New York City, 1976, 

1 Discussions of the discrepant findings evident 
in the literature may be found in Hindelang 
(1969) and Swigert and Farrell (1976: ch. 2). 


ture. The criminal justice system is the 
institutional representation of the “Ameri- 
can Creed” (Myrdal, 1944) of equality 
for all. With many stages of the judicial 
process open to public inspection and legal 
sanction, violation of this pririciple 
through manifest class or racial discrimi- 
nation would seriously undermine the col- 
lective myth. 

Given a society characterized by an offi- 
cial commitment to equality before the law, 
the selective use of discretion in the legal 
system might better be examined along al- 
ternative lines. In this regard, it may be 
noted that law enforcement and adjudica- 
tion are interpretive processes. At each 
stage, legal authorities must assess the of- 
fender and the offense for evidence that 
official sanction is warranted. Such evalua- 
tion and interpretation may be guided, in 
part, by popular stereotypes of criminality. 

Evidence that stereotypes exist in the 
general population is abundant. People do, 
in fact, tend to utilize highly stereotypical 
characterizations in describing deviants. 
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Furthermore, individual descriptions of 
specific deviations are remarkably similar 
in content (Simóns, 1965:226). Thus, 
“the marijuana smoker stereotype emerges 
as an insecure escapist, lacking self-control 
and looking for kicks; the adulterer is im- 
moral; promiscuous, and insecure; the ho- 
mosexual is perverted and mentally ill; the 
political radical is ambitious, aggressive, 
stubborn, and dangerous” (Simmons, 
1965:228). Such conceptions are perpetu- 
ated in everyday interaction and in the 
mass media characterizations of comic 
strips, television, newspapers, books, songs 
and advertising. In this manner, even the 
very young become familiar with stereo- 
types, images that continue to be reaffirmed 
throughout adulthood (Cain, 1964:278— 
89; Scheff, 1966:64). 

Stereotypes not only shape public atti- 
tudes arid behavior toward deviants, but 
guide the very choice of individuals who 
are to be so defined and processed. Persons 
possessing characteristics associated with 
the stereotype of a particular deviation are 
more likely to be identified and reacted to 
as such (Simmons, 1965:226). Further- 
more, since minority groups, lower class 
persons, and males more closely approxi- 
mate stereotypic images, these groups are 
especially susceptible to their application 
(Simmons, 1965:226; Hess and Mariner, 
1975:255).. 

Such a pattern also may ‘be observed at 
the organizational level. Thus, popular be- 
liefs about deviants within social control 
agencies have been found to influence the 
application of formal labels regarding 
criminality. It has been noted, for example, 
that -am6ng legal authorities there is evi- 
dent a belief that certain groups in the 
population are inherently criminal. This 
anticipation of law-violating behavior un- 
derlies much of the discretionary treatment 
accorded the black and the poor. The use 
of violence against blacks and slum dwell- 
ers (Westley, 1953), the cursory disposi- 
tion of urban vagrants (Foote, 1956) and 
the differential selection of juveniles for 
treatment (Goldman, 1963; Piliavin and 
Briar, 1964) illustrate not so much racism 
or class bias in the law, but a response to 
a belief that blacks and the poor require 
rough treatment (Westley, 1953:163), that 


obvious destitution implies future criminal- 
ity (Foote, 1956:310) and that black chil- 
dren are more likely to engage in crime 
than white children (Goldman, 1963:288). 

Given the suspicion concerning the be- 
havior of these groups, encounters of legal 


„authorities with black and lower class in- 


dividuals are potentially problematic. In 
such a situation, the decision to invoke 
legal sanction is a process of determining 
the extent to which the individuals in- 
volved conform to the criminal stereotype. 
Thus, the arrests and prosecution of juve- 
nile delinquents (Goldman, 1963; Piliavin 
and Briar, 1964), delinquent bail cases 
(Skolnik, 1966), shoplifters (Cameron, 
1964; Steffensmeier and Terry, 1973) and 
homosexuals (Farrell and Hardin, 1974) 
have been shown to be motivated more by 
the stereotypic.appearance of the offender 
than by evidence of actual criminal behav- 
ior; while facial stereotypes of the mur- 
derer, robber and traitor have been found 
to influence jury evaluations of guilt for 
each of these criminal categories (Shoe- 
maker, 1973). 

Evidence does exist, then, to suggest 
that stereotypes operate as guiding imag- 
eries for action in the treatment of devi- 
ance. Applying Goffman’s theoretical dis- 
cussion of the stigma to the adjudication 
process, it may be observed that the stereo- 
type becomes the “means for categorizing 
persons and the complement of attributes 
felt to be ordinary and natural for members 
of each of these categories,” the product of 
which is to “allow us to deal with antici- 
pated others without special attention or 
thought” (Goffman, 1963:2). A legally 
problematic situation would seem to be 
particularly prone to the use of such cate- 
gorizations. Where constraits of time, per- 
sonnel, and the sheer number of individuals 
who must be processed preclude full en- 
forcement or extensive investigation, off- 
cials are likely to depend on shorthand 
methods in administrative decisions. Such 
methods include inspection of the offender 
and the offense for conformity to the pop- 
ular conception of criminality. A 





2 Quinney (1970) is to be credited with the 
a Saar of the notion of criminal stereo- 
types. In his own work, the stereotype is the 
medium through which powerful segments of 
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That many of the cues perceived by legal 
authorities are manifestations of class and 
race cultures has led a number of research- 
ers to conclude that the legal system dis- 
criminates against these groups, It is pos- 
sible to speculate, however, that more than 


class and race, cultural stereotypes of crim-. 


inality determine the decisions of legal 
authorities. While these stereotypes include 
class- and race-related characteristics, they 
are not restricted to, nor do they include 
all members of these groups. 


THE DATA 


In order to examine this issue, a study 
of the legal treatment of individuals ar- 
rested on general charges of murder was 
conducted. The records maintained by a 
diagnostic and evaluation clinic attached 
to the court in a large urban jurisdiction in 
the northeastern United States and the in- 
dictment files secured from the Office of 
the Clerk of Courts provided the data used 
in the research. 

Established in the mid-1930s, the court 
clinic has been charged with the diagnosis 
and evaluation of selected offenders as 
part of pre-sentence investigation. While 
most of its long-term efforts have involved 
the evaluation of sex offenders, in 1955 the 
clinic established a routine policy of exam- 
ining cases of criminal homicide. Conse- 
quently, all persons arrested for murder in 
this jurisdiction are seen at the clinic, 
where an exhaustive study is done of their 
psychological condition and social back- 
ground. If the findings indicate that the de- 
fendant is insane, the clinic notifies the 
court and proceedings are initiated for 
commitment to a mental hospital. Other- 
wise, the information is summarized and 
forwarded to the presiding judge for use in 
sentencing, in the event that the defendant 
is found or pleads guilty. If the defendant 
is found not guilty or if the case is dis- 
missed, the sealed envelope is returned to 
the clinic unopened. In either event, upon 
its completion, the court notifies the clinic 


society insure a consistency of definition of crim- 
inality. Through the diffusion of the popular 
conception, individuals become aware of the so- 
cial characteristics of offenders, the appropriate 
reaction to crime and the relevance of crime to 
‘the social system. 


of the specifics regarding the final disposi- 
tion of the case. 

In selecting the cases to be analyzed, an 
exhaustive list of all persons arrested on 
general charges of murder in the jurisdic- 
tion was compiled from the clinic files. 
Four hundred and forty-four cases, a.50 
percent random ‘sample, covering the pe- 
riod from January 1, 1955, through De- 
cember 31, 1973, were selected for analy- 
sis. 

The clinic records provided thorough 
and systematic data on the social charac- 
acteristics of the defendant, any prior of- 
fense record, the circumstances of the of- 
fense and the results of the psychiatric 
evaluation. As regards the legal data, how- 
ever, it was found that the information was 
not always contained in the clinic. reports 
or that there were certain contradictions 
in the records concerning award of bail, 
the identity of the attorney or the results of 
post-sentence appeals. Because of these 
lacks, it became necessary to secure the 
latter data from the indictment records 
maintained by the Office of the Clerk of 
Courts. These records supplied informa- 
tion regarding the type of counsel (private, 
private appointed or public), bail deci- 
sions, the type of trial (jury or non-jury) 
and the final conviction awarded. : 

While it is acknowledged that the Te- - 
cords maintained by the clinic and court 
are for other than scientific purposes, it is 
precisely this information that is used by 
legal authorities in the determination of 
the career outcome of the defendant. The 
data collected for this research, therefore, 
comprise much of the same information as 
evaluated by legal representatives in their 
decision-making processes. The compre- 
hensiveness of the records, the opportunity 
they present for verification of recorded 
fact, and their similarity to the kinds of in- 


8 Since both clinic and indictment records con- 
tained a variety of sources of the same informa- 
tion concerning the defendant, victim and the 
circumstances of the offense, a multiple check of 
recorded facts was made possible. Where dis- 
crepancies occurred, those sources closest to the 
legal stage in question were utilized for docu- 
mentation. Thus, for example, discrepant record- 
ings of final disposition by the clinic and court . 
would result in adoption of the court documents 
for verification of this fact. 
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formation utilized throughout the legal 
system constitute a data source that may 
provide a most acceptable basis for the 
study of adjudication patterns. 


THE “NORMAL PRIMITIVE”: A CRIMINAL 
CONCEPTION 


Evidence of the role of the criminal 
stereotype in the legal processing of de- 
fendants emerged somewhat serendipi- 


tously in the early stages of data collection.’ 


In a review of the psychiatric portions of 
the clinic reports, a diagnostic category 
surfaced which seemed to reflect an official 


usage of such a stereotype—the “normal. 


primitive.” This category has become part 
of the standard diagnostic terminology of 
the staff of the clinic and constitutes a 
meaningful classification for the court. The 
characteristics of the “normal primitive” 
were provided by the clinic and the diag- 
nosis warrants a detailed description here. 


While treated as a diagnostic category, the 
designation “normal primitive” constitutes 
a social description of a group of people 
whose behavior, within their own social 
setting, is best described as normal. The 
“normal primitive” comes largely from the 
foreign-born and black populations. Their 
lives are characterized by impoverished 
economic conditions which, as with their 
behavior, may be described as “primitive.” 
Occupational achievements center around 
unskilled, menial labor, and these careers 
are often sporadic. Educational levels are 
minimal and testing indicates borderline to 
low-average intelligence. While the chil- 
dren of the foreign-born do acclimate to a 
less “primitive” existence, the offspring of 
the black population seem unaffected by 
improved educational and social opportuni- 
ties. 

The personality characteristics of the 
“normal primitive” are childlike or juve- 
nile, the behavior and attitude being simi- 
lar to that of an eight- to twelve-year-old 
boy. At the same time, acceptance as a 
man by his group is very important. In this 
regard, the “normal primitive” is sensitive 
and takes offense to any question of his 
masculinity. 

Interaction among such individuals often 
occurs in bars where arguments readily re- 
sult in aggressive encounters. Compelled to 
fight any challenger of his masculinity or 
courage, the “normal primitive” protects 
himself by carrying a lethal weapon. 

While sexual patterns among the foreign- 
born are relatively stable, promiscuity 
among the blacks provides additional 


grounds for aggression. Sexual prowess is a 

reflection of the masculinity of males, but 

is denied to females. Thus, when infidelity 
occurs, “as it inevitably does,” the humilia- 
tion perceived by the male will result in 
threats and physical abuse that may pro- 
duce the death of any one, or all members, 
of the sex triangle. 

In summary: 

the primitive man is comfortable and with- 

out mental illness. He has little, if any, 

education and is of dull intelligence. His 
oals are sensual and immediate—satisfy- 

ing his physical and sexual needs without 
inhibition, postponement or planning. 
There is little regard for the future— 
extending hardly beyond the filling of his 
stomach and the next payday or relief 
check. His loyalties and identifications are 
with a group that has little puropse in life, 
except surviving with a minimum of sweat 
and a maximum of pleasure. He has the 
ten-year-old boy’s preoccupation with mus- 
cular prowess and “being a man.” Unfor- 
tunately, he lacks the boy’s external re- 
straint and supervision so that he is more 
or less an intermittent community problem 
and responsibility. (clinic description) 

The “normal primitive” classification 
represents a conception of criminality that 
combines both class and race characteris- 
tics. The imagery suggests a group of peo- 
ple whose style of life and innate attributes 
predispose them to violence. The tendency 
toward physical aggression over “trivial” 
issues, histories of family disorganization, 
and tenuous marital ties, combined with a 
perception by the offender that the violent 
response is appropriate and necessary, are 
manifestations of the volatile life style in 
which the “normal primitive” is said to 
exist.‘ 

The importance of this diagnostic cate- 
gory lies in its expression of a more general 
conception of criminality as it operates in 
the judicial system. In that the clinic diag- 
nosis is part of the sealed information for- 
warded to the presiding judge, it is only 
following conviction that it becomes rele- 

*The “normal primitive” criminal conception 
is remarkably similar to social scientific depic- 
tions of members of the subculture of violence 
(see, e.g., Pittman and Handy, 1944; Benay, 
1966; Wolfgang and Ferracuti 1967). Elsewhere 
we have argued that the social scientific “dis- 
covery” of such a subculture may be testimony 
to the effectiveness with which the stereotype of 


violent criminality has been applied (see Swigert 
and Farrell, 1976). 
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vant information in the adjudication pro- 
cess. Evidence that individuals diagnosed 
as “normal primitive” receive differential 
treatment prior to sentencing would sug- 
gest, therefore, a more diffuse operation 
of the conception. Thus, an exploration of 
the effects of such a stereotype on the pro- 
cessing of defendants in the case of homi- 
cide becomes the empirical focus of this 
work. z 


DESIGN FOR ANALYSIS ` 


Research on the question of differential 
. legal treatment is characterized by a tradi- 
tion of limited empirical focus. Concerned 
almost exclusively with an examination of 
specific stages in the legal system, studies 
have concentrated on either access to bail 
(Foote, 1959; Ares et al., 1963), the na- 
ture of counsel (Ehrmann, 1962; Sudnow, 
1965; Blumberg, 1967; Siegel, 1968), jury 
selection (Robinson, 1950; Strodtbeck et 
al., 1957; Erlanger, 1970) or final disposi- 
tion (Johnson, 1941; Garfinkel, 1949; 
Bensing and Schroeder, 1960; Bullock, 
1961; Vines and Jacob, 1963; Wolf, 1964; 
Forslund, 1969; Farrell, 1971; Chiricos 
et al., 1972; Burke and Turk, 1975). While 
intervening relationships involving the 
status characteristics of the victim (John- 
son, 1941; Garfinkel, 1949), the severity 
of the offense (Bensing and Schroeder, 
1960; Wolfgang, 1961; Farrell, 1971; 
Burke and Turk, 1975) and the extent 
of prior record (Green, 1961; Farrell, 
1971) have been examined, still the em- 
pirical treatment of adjudication has been 
confined to the effects of a limited number 
of variables on single stages of the legal 
process. 

Such an approach fails to acknowledge 
the processual nature of adjudication. Dif- 
ferential treatment occurring early in the 
judicial process may have consequences for 
final disposition. Thus, the relationships 
between social characteristics of defend- 
ants and disposition may not be direct but, 
rather, may operate through a number of 
other variables relevant to the adjudication 
process. Therefore, it is imperative that the 
sequence of events leading to the deter- 
mination of guilt or innocence be incor- 
porated into the study of treatment pat- 
terns. 


The nature of the data utilized in crim- 
inological research has traditionally limited 
the kinds of investigations conducted. 
Many of the variables relevant to such 
studies involve nominal data. Statistical 
analyses, therefore, have relied upon vari- 
ous cross-tabular schemes. While develop- 
ments in log-linear techniques (Goodman, 
1972; 1973a; 1973b) have introduced the 
possibility of imposing causal order on 
nominal data, the usefulness of this method 
is somewhat restricted. With the addition 
of each new variable, the possibility of al- 
ternative causal interpretations increases 
exponentially. 

It has recently been demonstrated 
(Knoke, 1975; Goodman, 1976), how- 
ever, that regression analysis of dichoto- 
mous variables produces results compar- 
able to those obtained through log-linear 
techniques. The argument is that multiple 
regression may be robust enough to over- 
come the violation of assumptions pro- 
duced when a dependent variable is dicho- 
tomized. Thus, with the restriction that 
some degree of variance exists in the de- 
pendent variable, the use of regressional 
analysis may be approached with confi- 
dence. 

The highly structured nature of the judi- 
cial system lends itself to a systematic 
analysis of legal processing. The discrete 
ordering of events from assignments of 
counsel, bail decisions and selection of 
trial format to final adjudication consti- 
tutes a series of stages that allows the 
researcher to assert the causal sequence of 
events. 

Capitalizing on the nature of the system, 
then, an effort is made to trace the paths 
of influence among certain social and legal 
variables and the final disposition of cases 
by the court. The path analytic technique 
is particularly suited for such an explora- 
tion: For, having established causal prior- 
ity among a system of variables, paths of 
direct as well as indirect influence may be 
assessed. 

The construction of complete recursive 
path diagrams was executed. Using multi- 
ple regression techniques, each stage of 
the model was fitted to all preceding vari- 
ables. Paths failing to produce standard- 
ized coefficients of at least .100 were de- 


leted, and the remaining coefficients were 
-recalculated.® The path and correlation co- 
efficients generated by this analysis are 
presented in Table 1. 


HOMICIDE AND THE CRIMINAL CONCEPTION. 
AN EMPIRICAL MODEL OF LEGAL 
PROCESSING 


Prior Conviction Severity 


The first stage of analysis involves the 
specification of the effects of the social 
characteristics of homicide defendants on 
the development of prior conviction re- 
cords. The importance of a criminal record 
in the adjudication process has been noted 
by a number of researchers. The use of this 
concept, however, has been restricted to 
an observation of the presence or absence 
of prior offenses (Farrell, 1971; Burke and 
Turk, 1975) or, if severity of criminal 
record is considered, to a simple summa- 
tion of the number of offenses, felonies or 
misdemeanors for which each defendant 
was found guilty (Bullock, 1961; Green, 
1964; Chiricos et al., 1972). 

Given the reported significance of the 
variable, a more sensitive indicant of the 
seriousness of prior convictions seems re- 
quired. Toward that end, it was noted that 
state law establishes the maximum penalty 
allowable for each degree of felony and 
misdemeanor. Such penalties would ap- 
pear to provide an adequate estimate of 
the seriousness of offenses as officially rec- 
ognized in a particular jurisdiction. In the 
present research, therefore, a summation 
of the prescribed maximum penalties for 
offenses for which the defendant was found 


5 Coefficients for the abbreviated model were 
computed using a least-squares estimate (Bou- 
don, 1968:199-235). This procedure utilizes the 
entire set of antecedent variables in the estima- 
tion of path coefficients, rather than deleting the 
nonsignificant variables from calculations. The 
adequacy of the abbreviated model was assessed 
in terms of its ability to reproduce the original 
correlation matrices. A one-tailed test of the null 
hypothesis that the original and reconstructed 
correlations did not differ significantly from zero 
was utilized. Where these correlations did differ 
significantly and where the reinstated path pro- 
duced a coefficient of at least .100, path coeffi- 
cients were recalculated. This procedure was 
iterated until all coefficients were adequately 
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guilty constituted a ratio measure of prior 
conviction severity.® 

The coefficients calculated for the ex- 
ploration of this variable are shown in 
column D of Table 1. The sex and occu- 
pational prestige’ of the defendant do 
contribute to-the development of a prior 
record. Males and individuals of lower 
occupational status have more extensive 
criminal histories, blacks do not. 

This latter finding has important impli- 
cations for earlier explanations concerning 
the role of race in legal treatment. For, 
it has been argued that the more severe 
sentences accorded blacks may be ac- 
counted for by the greater extent of prior 
criminal involvement among black defend- 
ants (Green, 1961). Since prior offenses 
are considered in pre-sentence investiga- 
tions, the severity of the sentence awarded 
offenders with extensive records is said to 
be a reflection of a judicial decision to pen- 
alize more severely those whose legal back- 
grounds indicate a history of recidivism. 
Thus, if blacks receive longer sentences for 
their offenses than do whites, it is because 
of their greater involvement in prior crimi- 
nal behavior. 

The present analysis, however, indicates 
that race is not directly associated with 
prior offense record, but operates only 
through its relationship with occupational 
prestige (r= .352). The usefulness of pre- 
vious convictions in explanations of racial 
differences in the adjudication process is 
therefore not apparent. 

The conribution of sex to prior offense 
severity is presumably in terms of the pro- 
vision of access to the means for enacting 
criminal behavior. Social roles and expect- 
ations afford males greater exposure to 
illegal opportunities. The associdtion of 
this variable with prior offense severity, 


6 Thus, a defendant with a conviction for rob- 
bery (maximum penalty, 20 years) and one for 
bookmaking (maximum penalty, five years) 
would receive a prior offense severity score of 
25. Penalties ranged from 0 to 20 years, with 
no prior convictions for first degree murder. Sen- 
tences of less than a year were scored in terms 
of the percentage of the year involved. Persons 
awarded a 90-day sentence, for example, would 
receive a severity score of .25. 

7 Occupational prestige was measured in terms 
of Treiman’s (forthcoming) classification ‘system. 
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then, has little theoretical relevance to the 
exploration of legal treatment. Thus, only 
the path from occupational prestige to 
prior offense record is of major concern 
to this work. In this regard, it may be ob- 
served that individuals of lower occupa- 
tional status. accumulate more extensive 
criminal records. 

The “normal primitive” classification, as 
used by the clinic, designates persons 
whose violent behavior is said to be normal 
within their own social setting. Applied 
largely to minority populations, the label 
is reflective of a cultural stereotype of crim- 
inality. Thus, serving as an empirical indi- 
_cator of a more popular image of individ- 
uals who are thought to be prone to the 
spontaneous expression of violence, the 
“normal primitive” classification provides 
the foundations for an analysis of the ef- 
fects of criminal conceptions on the legal 
process. 

To assess the impact of this conception 
on legal treatment in the case of murder, 
defendants were classified according to the 
absence or presence of the “normal primi- 
tive” diagnosis in their clinical evaluations. 
All prior variables were then examined for 
their influence in the determination of the 
diagnosis. Column E of Table 1 shows that 
the race and occupational prestige of de- 
fendants do, in fact, contribute substan- 
tially to the designation “normal primi- 
tive.” Here we note that blacks and 
individuals of lower occupational prestige 
are more likely to be designated “primi- 
tive” than are whites or higher status 
persons. | 

Such a pattern is not surprising, given 
the meaning of the concept as formulated 
by the clinic. For, as noted previously, this 
conception of crime is based on a number 
of class- and race-related characteristics. 
More specifically, the label connotes a 
predisposition to violence among the black 
and the poor. An imagery of personal and 
social disorganization within which these 
groups are evaluated is said to underlie 
their tendency toward greater levels of 
interpersonal aggression. l 


Access to Legal Resources 


The social characteristics of defendants, 
the severity of their prior conviction re- 


cords, and the designation “normal primi- 
tive” must now be assessed in terms of 
influence on the availability of private 
counsel, award of bail and trial by jury. 
Differential access to such resources may 
constitute a crucial link in the determina- 
tion of adjudication patterns. The nature 
of the interrelationships at this stage of the 
analysis, therefore, provides important in- 
formation for an understanding of legal 
treatment. 

The right to counsel. The system of pub- 
lic defense was developed in order to guar- 
antee the indigent defendant the right to 
qualified legal representation. Yet the dif- 
ferentials in resources available to private 
and public counsel (Ehrmann, 1962; Sie- 
gel, 1968; Deatherage, 1972), as well as 
the political milieu within which the latter 
must operate (Siegel, 1968), have brought 
into question the quality of defense pro- 
vided by the public attorney. Of particular 
concern is the fact that the limitations in- 
herent in appointed counsel seem to affect 
final disposition patterns in criminal cases 
(Ehrmann, 1962:21; Chiricos et al., 1972: 
562-4). Given the apparent centrality of 
counsel in determining legal outcome, then, 
it is important to specify the factors that 
facilitate access to the privately retained 
defender. 

Column F of Table 1 depicts the pat- 


` terns associated with retention of a private 


attorney. The best predictor of such reten- 
tion is the higher occupational prestige of 
the defendant. Since indigence is the basis 
for assignment of public defense, this rela- 
tionship is expected. 

In addition to financial ability, the sever- 
ity of a defendant’s prior conviction record 
has a small but independent effect. That is, 
individuals with extensive criminal records 
are more likely to be assigried public coun- 
sel. A suggested explanation of this phe- 
nomenon involves the decision of private 
counsel to refuse those cases where suc- | 
cessful defense may be problematic. The 
presence of a criminal history resists the 
application of an imagery of innocence. 
When such a presumption cannot be sus- 
tained, a defender may be unwilling to risk 
the courtroom consequences. Protective of 
his reputation as a successful criminal 
lawyer and sensitive to his loss of bargain- 
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ing power with the prosecutor, the private 
attorney may withhold legal services from 
those defendants whose prior experiences 
with the law are seen as predictive of 
career criminality. 

Of special interest is the association be- 
tween the criminal conception of homicide 
and retention of a private attorney; the 
coeffiicent evident here, although in the 
right .direction, approaches insignificance 
(P=.096). An explanation of this lack of 
relationship concerns the number of “nor- 
mal primitives” who also come from lower 
occupational positions. Table 2 depicts a 
cross-tabulation of retention of private 
counsel and the “normal primitive” desig- 
nation while controlling for occupational 
prestige (occupation has been dichotom- 
ized according to the mean). The findings 
indicate that the influence of the popular 
conception on type of attorney occurs 
through the financial inability of such per- 
sons to retain private counsel, rather than 
through any direct effect of conformity to 
the stereotype. 

Award of bail. The institution of bail 
was developed in response to the problem 
of deterring the accused from fleeing ad- 
judication, while assuring him the right to 
the presumption of innocence through re- 
lease from incarceration before trial 
(Foote, 1959:43). Guided by this princi- 
ple, bail is to be set in graduated amounts 
that motivate persons of all income levels 
to appear in court at the appointed time. 
Rather than using the financial ability of 
defendants, however; it has been argued 
that-judges often rely upon the severity of 
the present offense, as well as the prior 
conviction record, to determine bail 
amounts (Foote, 1959). Since these fac- 
tors are presumed to be associated more 


often with lower income defendants, bail 
procedures may be said to have a strong 
class bias. 

Evidence also suggests that the inability 
to obtain bail has significant effects on final 
disposition. Studies have shown that de- 
fendants jailed before trial were more often 
convicted than those charged with similar 
offenses who were able to finance their re- 
lease (Foote, 1959:47; Los Angeles Law 
Review, 1961:627; Ares et al., 1963:83). 


Social class, therefore, through the opera- 


tion of the institution of bail, may have 
important consequences for adjudication 
in criminal cases. 

An additional word must be said about 
the nature of the present offense and the 
decision to set bail. As noted, offense se- 
verity is an important consideration in de- 
termining the eligibility of a defendant for 
pretrial release. Indictments often involve 
an implied statement concerning level of 
intent and premeditation. Thus, a charge 
of first degree murder is a more serious 
offense than a charge of involuntary man- 
slaughter. In the present jurisdiction, how- 
ever, individuals are arrested and indicted 
on a general charge of murder. The degree 
of the offense, along with the guilt or in- 
nocence of the defendant, is determined 
only at the time of the trial. Therefore, of- 
fense severity as it is specified in the formal 
charge, is automatically controlled in this 
study.® 


8 Official criteria for determining bail eligibility 


include an assessment of the “nature of the of- 
fense and any mitigating or aggravating factors 
that may bear upon the likelihood of conviction 
and possible penalty” (Criminal Code Manual 
issued by the state in which this study was con- 
ducted). It is the determination of the effects of 
the criminal stereotype on evaluations of mitigat- 
ing and aggravating factors, when the nature of 


Table 2. Retention of Private Attorney by Normal Primitiveness Controlling for Occupational Prestige _ 








Occupational Prestige 





Low High 
Access to Private Normal Primitive Normal Primitive 
Attorney No Yes No Yes 
n % n % n % n % 
No (80) 57.1 (53) 75.7 (51) 35.7 (5) 29.4 
Yes (60) 42.9 (17) 25.2 (92) 64.3 (12) 70.6 
Total 210 160 





x? = 6.203, df = 3, P L .20. 
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The results of an examination of the 
_ causal antecedents to award of bail in the 
case of homicide are shown in column G 
of Table 1. Occupational prestige was 
found to have little direct influence. Ra- 
ther, this relationship occurs through the 
effects of prior offense record, the nature 
of counsel and application of the label 
“normal primitive.” 

That a defendant with an extensive prior 
conviction history is more likely to be de- 
tained before trial seems to be a conse- 
quence of two related factors. On the one 
hand, the withholding of bail or establish- 
ing its amount at excessive levels represents 
a court decision to detain the repeat of- 
fender. On the other hand, there may be 
operative the belief that individuals who 
have already been convicted of violating 
the law are more likely to be guilty of the 
present offense as well. The question of 
pretrial release in this case becomes incon- 
sequential. 

Another influence in the award of bail 
is the type of counsel. Privately retained 
attorneys are more successful in securing 
bail for their clients than are publically 
appointed attorneys. This relationship op- 
erates independently from the financial 
ability of the defendants involved.® Thus, 
access to resources early in the legal pro- 
cess has consequences for the acquisition 
of additional resources at later stages. 

Finally, individuals designated as “nor- 


mal primitive” are also denied bail. This < 


not only occurs through the nature of the 
legal services provided them as indigent 
defendants, but is also a direct effect of 
their status as “normal primitives.” The 
denial of bail to those whose characteristics 


conform to a popular conception of the. 


homicidal type suggests that a presumption 
of guilt is made by the court before official 
adjudication occurs. 

Trial format. The final legal resource 
variable to be considered is that of trial 
format. The right to trial by jury is guar- 
anteed all defendants who plead not guilty 
to the charges against them. Only those 


the charge is held constant, that is the focus of 
concern in this stage of the analysis. 

8° The validity of such a statement, of course, 
depends upon the adequacy of using occupa- 
tional prestige as an indicator of financial re- 
SOUrCES. 


who admit their guilt or who waive their 
right to trial are disposed of by a judge. 

An empirical examination of the effects 
of the several variables discussed thus far 
on selection of trial format reveals that. 
the only significant path of influence was 
that generated by the “normal primitive” 
designation (Table 1, column H). 

It is interesting to note that there is no 
direct path of influence from attorney to 
trial format. It has been argued that nego- 
tiations between prosecutor and attorney 
will often result in a bargained settlement 
of the case (Newman, 1956; Alschuler, 
1968; Cole, 1970). While all attorneys en- 
gage in plea- negotiations, such negotiations 
are most often utilized by appointed coun- 
sel (Blumberg, 1967). The absence of a 
direct relationship between attorney and 
trial by jury, however, suggests that the 
origins of the negotiated plea lie outside 
the initiative of the participating attorneys. 
Rather, we note that the single most im- 
portant determinant of type of ‘trial is the 
“normal primitive” criminal conception. 

Once again, we interpret this finding in 
terms of the impact of the stereotype of 
criminality on legal outcome. Recalling 
Sudnow’s (1965) discussion of normal 
crimes, it may be suggested that the char- 
acteristics typically associated with homi- 
cide have a direct effect on the quality of 
treatment afforded individuals whose of- 
fenses are seen as normal. Thus, the ap- 
pearance of a normal homicide, as one 
committed by an individual whose culture 
and characteristics are said to be associ- ` 
ated with violent behavior, exerts an influ- 
ence on trial format which is independent 
of the nature of counsel. 

As with the effects of “normal primitive- 
ness” on the award of bail, the implications 
of this relationship may be viewed within 
the context of a presumption of guilt. The 
denial of bail and the entry of a guilty plea 
before the court represent a definition of 
culpability, the criterion for which is con- 
formity to the criminal stereotype. Once 
that evaluation is made, the legal resources 
essential for the successful defense of a 
criminal defendant are, in the eyes of 
legal representatives, superfluous. Without 
such advantages, equalitarian legal treat- 
ment itself becomes problematic. Public 
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defenders are not able to conduct a pre- 
trial investigation comparable to that ini- 
tiated by private attorneys; denial of bail 
not only creates a definition of dangerous- 
ness and guilt, but often results in job 
termination——a factor weighed heavily by 
the court should probation become a sen- 
tencing alternative; and a plea of guilt re- 
moves the last vestige of the combative 
- imagery upon which the legal system is 
founded. 


Final Disposition 

The last stage in the analysis involves 
an assessment of defendant characteristics, 
prior offense record, the “normal primi- 
tive” designation and access to legal re- 
sources as they affect final adjudication. 
The disposition of a case was measured 
in terms of the charge for which the de- 
fendant was found guilty.) Since defend- 
ants originally charged with criminal homi- 
cide were sometimes convicted of .crimes 
other than the two degrees of murder and 
two degrees of manslaughter, final convic- 
tion was scaled according to felony and 
misdemeanor levels. Thus, charges in- 
cluded first degree murder, first degree fel- 
ony (second degree murder), second de- 
gree felony (voluntary manslaughter), first 
degree misdemeanor (involuntary man- 
slaughter), acquittal, and dismissal (includ- 
ing nolle prosequi and demurer sustained). 
Column I of Table 1 displays the coefh- 
cients generated in the analysis. 

The sex and occupational prestige of 
defendants are directly related to -severity 
of final disposition. Males and persons of 
lower occupational status are convicted of 
the most serious charges. 


1@Sentencing decisions are dependent upon 
the conviction awarded defendants. Within each 
offense category, however, the range of possible 
sentences is both limited and typically established 
by formula. Thus, cross-tabular analyses of sen- 
tences imposed within each degree of homicide 
reveal no significant differences. It appears, there- 
fore, that discretionary treatment occurs earlier 
in the legal processing of criminal defendants. 
In addition, it is following conviction that the 
judge has access to the pre-sentence recommenda- 
tions and diagnoses of the clinic. Since the focus 
of this research is to ascertain the effects of a 
shared conceptualization of the violent offender 
on treatment severity, it is necessary to exam ins 
those stages of adjudication that precede official 
access to diagnostic information. 


That women are convicted of lesser of- 
fenses than their male counterparts is not 
surprising. Being female seems to be a 
mitigating factor in the assessment of crim- 
inality in general. It is only in regard to 
certain moral offenses, especially the sex 
codes, that women are accorded official 
recognition as law violators (see, for ex- 
ample, Sutherland and Cressey, 1974:126— 
9). A. combination of a social “pedestal 
effect” as well as the definition that violent 
behavior is a male phenomenon contrib- 
ute, we might speculate, to the less severe 
treatment accorded women accused of 
homicide. 

Of particular theoretical interest is the 
direct effect of the defendant’s occupa- 
tional prestige on final adjudication. Indi- 
viduals of lower status are found guilty 
of serious crimes more often than those of 
higher status. Thus, in addition to the ad- 
vantages that it effects at earlier stages of 
the legal process, higher occupational pres- 
tige also produces a more favorable adjudi- 
cation before the court. 

A defendant’s prior conviction record 
also appears to influence final disposition. 


‘Since a decision involving guilt or inno- 


cence officially is to be without reference 
to prior criminal involvement, this relation- 
ship is somewhat surprising. It appears, 
however, that such information enters into 
the adjudication process through more in- 
formal channels. Whether it be the unwill- 
ingness of prosecution and defense to con- 
sider seriously a reduction of charge for 
the repeat offender, the judge’s awareness 
of the criminal history of a defendant as 
he weighs the evidence, or the use of prior 
record in the attempt to impeach the credi- 
bility of one who testifies in his own behalf, 
the defendant’s criminal history becomes 
an influential factor in the severity of final 
conviction. 

The award of bail and trial by jury are 
the legal resources which have the most di- 
rect effects on the severity of final disposi- 
tion, while the. nature of counsel acts 
through its influence on bail. The findings, 
in general, indicate that access to these re- 
sources produces the less severe final con- 
victions awarded by the court. Given such 
a pattern, the antecedenis to legal resource 
acquisition become most relevant. In addi- 
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tion to the operation of social class in the 
ability to retain private counsel, the two 
most active determinants of adjudication 
in the case of homicide are the prior offense 
record of the defendant and his conformity 
to an imagery of violent criminality. The 
completed path diagram generated by this 
analysis is found in Figure 1. 


DISCUSSION 


The racial background and social class 

of criminal defendants traditionally have 
been the most important factors considered 
in the study of adjudication. Such attrib- 
utes, however, have failed to produce con- 
clusive evidence regarding the quality of 
justice available in the United States. Ra- 
ther, there appears to be a much more 
subtle motivation for the discretionary dis- 
pensation of justice—the criminal stereo- 
type. , 
Occupational prestige did emerge as an 
important factor in the present empirical 
analysis. It must be noted, however, that 
the variable most affected by occupational 
status (that is, attorney) is, in fact, for 
sale. Little effort is made to disguise the 
importance of financial status in the ability 
to retain private counsel. Rather, judicial 
practices based on economic advantage 
have become institutionalized to the extent 
that the inherent inequities are not part of 
public consciousness. Thus, while the dif- 
- ferential ability to purchase defense may 
elicit concern from those who seek full 
equality in the legal system, it certainly 
does not constitute the kind of invidious 
discrimination charged by the more vocal 
critics of criminal justice. 

As for the relationship between social 
class and final disposition, we begin to ap- 
proach the heart of the issue of differential 
legal treatment. Independent of the finan- 
cial ability to retain a private attorney, 
higher social status merits a defendant a 
more lenient conviction. For an explana- 
tion of this pattern, we must look not to 
an overt attempt by the court to reward the 
wealthy and penalize the poor, but to the 
imagery that surrounds the adjudication of 
defendants. Thus, it may be suggested that 
the leniency of legal treatment of middle 
and upper class persons is inspired, in part, 
by the dominant motivations of punish- 


ment and deterrence, (Farrell, 1971). The 
offender is to suffer not only in proportion 
to the severity of his crime, but so that he 
will weigh the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of a repeated offense. 

For rich and poor alike, the decision to 
punish, therefore becomes a calculus of 
loss and pain. The lower class defendant, 
with minimal status in his community, little 
occupational prestige and a personal life 
most frequently described as disorganized, 
comes to the court with little to lose except 
freedom from incarceration. The higher 
status person, on the other hand, simply as 
a result of arrest is said to have suffered 
greatly. Suspended professional license, 
loss of status in the community, personal 
and familial trauma are seen as being suffi- 
ciently punitive and deterrent. Incarcera- 
tion becomes superfluous when so much is 
said to have already been Iost. 

The applicability of this argument is re- 
inforced by observations made within the 
context of occupational and corporate 
criminality. For example, while the In- 
credible Electrical Conspiracy involved 
losses far exceeding those accrued at the 
hands of the more conventional criminal, 
the highest penalty awarded a co-conspira- 


tor was 30 days (Smith, 1961a; 1961b).. . 


Convictions and sentences of the more re- 
cently adjudicated Watergate defendants 
were similarly proportioned. Popular sym- 
pathy generated over the loss of job and 
prestige incurred by those involved in these 
ventures testifies to the diffusiveness of the 
ideology of punishment, an ideology shared 
by laymen and professionals alike. 

The distinction between overt discrimi- 
nation and compliance with an institution- 
alized imagery is an’ important one. The 
cred:bility of the legal system, as well as 
that of judicial administrators, would be 
sericusly threatened should evidence of the 
penalization of persons for reasons of class’ 
be substantiated. Legal safeguards of the 
rights of lower status persons would make 
accountable the authorities who flagrantly 
violate those rights. If, however, the deci- 
sion to invoke negative sanction occurs 
within the rationale of a popular ideology 
of crime and punishment, the legal author- 
ity is free to act. 

It is already a common practice to take 
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NORMAL HOMICIDES 


into consideration the presence of a steady 
job and stable marital ties in the decision 
to probate or parole the conventional of- 
fender. The application of this same notion 
of “fair play” in the administration of jus- 
tice to higher status persons is also an 
acceptable practice and does not generally 
invoke outrage or allegations of preferen- 
tial treatment. Rather, in terms of the 
original logic, justice indeed has been done. 
The higher status offender, given a middle 
class measuring rod, has the most stable 
ties in the community, is a most productive 
person socially and, as a result of appre- 
hension, has suffered a threat to that status. 
“Fair play” mandates that such a person 
be excused from further degradation. 
This approach to an understanding of 
legal treatment is further substantiated by 
the effects of race on adjudication. In the 
present. analysis, race did not exercise im- 
mediate influence on legal processing. The 
only theoretically significant effects of race 
concern its strong associations with social 


class and the criminal conception, “normal - 


primitiveness.” 

- Here again it may be argued that the ex- 
ercise of overt discrimination against mi- 
nority group members is effectively pre- 
vented by statutory proscription. When 
class and race alone are used to determine 
patterns of legal treatment, therefore, race 
only appears to operate through its rela- 
tionship with social class. For reasons cited 
above, the black defendant is not adjudi- 
cated on the basis of skin color; rather, 
decisions are made in light of his member- 
ship in the lower class—a position that 
earns him the perceived need for a more 
seyere penalty. 

Such an explanation of the effects of so- 
cial status point to the inadequacy of the 
use of the objective criteria of class and 
race in the assessment of treatment pat- 
terns. The decision to penalize is not likely 
to be made simply on the basis of skin 
pigmentation and annual income. The 
search for such relationships, consequently, 
may account for the contradictory findings 
reported in the literature. A more promis- 
ing effort in this area might lie in an evalu- 
ation of the effects of criminal conceptions 
on legal treatment, It is these conceptions 
that may be the media through which so- 
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cial and demographic attributes are filtered 
in judicial decision-making processes. . 

The evidence generated in the present 
research would seem to substantiate this 
assumption. The “normal primitive,” as a 
conceptualization of the typical homicide 
offender, has emerged as a most important 
factor influencing final outcome in the 
court. That certain groups in society are 
differentially penalized because of the 
mandates of this conception of criminality 
becomes valuable information in an analy- 
sis of treatment patterns. 

Concerning the designation “normal 
primitive,” both race and occupation ex- 
plained a significant portion of defendants 
who were found within this category. 
Blacks and individuals of lower occupa- 
tional status were more often designated 
“primitive” than were whites or higher 
status persons. 

The primary effects of such a label ap- 
peared in the lack of availability of legal 
resources. Individuals who were said to 
conform to this imagery both were denied 
bail and did not have access to trial by 
jury. Thus, the presumption of guilt im- 
plied by the application of the label be- 
came amplified when the court decided. 
that bail should be withheld or when a 
plea of guilt before the bench was encour- 
aged. In addition, because of the strength 
of the relationship between occupational 
prestige and “normal primitiveness,” such 
individuals also lacked the financial ability 
to retain a private attorney. These legal 
resources, in their turn, interacted in such 


a way as to produce the more severe con- 


victions accorded those with public attor- 
neys, no access to bail, and a non-jury 
trial format.*? 


11 Such an interpretation involves a departure 
from the simple evaluation of direct and indirect 
paths in the determination of causal influence, 
for both are a function of the original associa- 
tion between independent and dependent vari- 
ables. The use of this approach, for example, 
would result in the conclusion that the relation- 
ship between race and final charge is a non- 
significant one. Direct and indirect paths of in- 
fluence, in this case, can only explain a zero- 
order correlation of —.03. 

It is argued here that a far more useful approach 
to the problem of causality involves a recognition 
of the importance of variable sequence. Thus, it 
is possible to envision a series of relationships 
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The criminal conception of homicide 
surfaces as a critical variable in the analy- 
sis of legal treatment. In addition to the 
financial inability of certain segments of 
the population to purchase legal advan- 
tages, persons also may be penalized be- 
cause of their conformity to such an imag- 
ery. Those defendants whose personal or 
social characteristics suggest their partici- 
pation in a culture where the violent re- 
sponse is said to be appropriate are denied 
the presumption of innocence constitution- 
ally guaranteed to all. The processing of 
such persons, consequently, takes on a 
routine nature. For when guilt is presumed, 
little justification can be found for provid- 
ing defendants with the combative tools 
essential for successful defense of their 
cases. The lack of legal resources that 
mediate between initial charge and final 
outcome is, in turn, instrumental in main- 
taining an imagery of guilt. Assignment of 
public counsel identifies the individual with 
that class of persons, the indigent, out of 
which the criminal stereotype is formu- 


lated; denial of bail defines the defendant - 


as a potential danger to society; and waiver 
of trial by jury is self-admission of criminal 
involvement. Those defendants, therefore, 
whose access to private attorney, bail or 
jury trial is blocked, are further confirmed 
in the stereotype of the crime within which 
they were originally defined. The sequence 
of events, from designation as apparently 
criminal through lack of provision of legal 
resources for their defense, produces the 
outcome predicted by legal wisdom—offi- 
cial award of criminal conviction. 
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Marxian class categories have been almost totally ignored in systematic quantitative 
studies of social stratification and income inequality. Occupational status or a similar 
variable is almost always used as the core criterion defining the individual's position in 
the system of stratification. This study provides a preliminary operationalization of the 
Marxian class categories for use in quantitative research, The three most important of 
these classes—workers, managers and employers—then are analyzed to see what inter- 
actions occur between class position and the usual variables used in predicting income 
(education, occupational status, age and job tenure) and between class and race-sex cate- 
' gories. It was found that there is a substanial interaction between class position and the 
income returns to education;.within class categories, however, there are no differences 
between race and sex groups in the returns to education. 


In the study of social stratification, there 
is a major disjuncture between theoretical 
traditions and quantitative empirical work. 
Of all the theoretical traditions in sociol- 
ogy, social inequality probably plays the 
most central role in the Marxist perspec- 
tive. Yet, quantitative investigations of the 
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Rothenberg, Arthur Stinchcombe, Barbara Heyns, 
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helpful suggestions on various portions of the 
work, and Sam Bowles, Christopher Jencks and 
Otis Dudley Duncan for their written comments 
on an earlier version of the paper. 


causes and consequences of inequality 
have almost totally ignored Marxian cate- 
gories. Marxists have been suspicious of 
quantitative, multivariate approaches to the’ 
study of social reality, and the practitioners 
of multivariate statistics generally have 
viewed the Marxist perspective as offering 
little of interest for empirical research. 
The present research is an attempt to 
bridge this gap between the Marxist theo- 
retical perspective and the rapidly growing 
body of quantitative studies of social in- 
equality. The first part of the paper will 
discuss briefly the logic of the Marxist con- 
cept of class and present a preliminary op- 
perationalization of the Marxist criteria for 
class position for use in quantitative re- 
search. We then will examine an empirical 
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application of this operationalization in the 
study of i income inequality. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 
‘The Marxist. Concept of “Class” } 

Few concepts in social science have been 
used in more diverse ways than “class.” 
To some sociologists, class refers to cate- 
gories of people occupying common posi- 
tions within status hierarchies (Warner, 
1960; Parsons, 1970:24; Williams, 1960: 
98). Others define classes as conflict 
groups determined by their position within 
authority or power structures (Dahrendorf, 
1959:138; Lenski, 1966:95). Sociologists 
within the Weberian tradition see class as 
identifying groups of people with common 
economic “life chances” determined largely 
by market relations (Weber, 1968:927; 
Giddens, 1973; Parkin, 1971:18-23). In 
contrast to these usages, Marxists have de- 
fined class primarily in terms of common 
structural positions within the social or- 
ganization of production (Bukharin, 1969: 
276; Lenin, 1969:486). In contemporary 
American society, this means defining class 
in terms of positions within capitalist social 
relations of production. 

There are three important elements of 
this conception of class: classes constitute 
common positions, those positions are re- 
lational and those relations are rooted in 


the social organization of production. To. 


say that classes constitute positions implies, 
to use Przeworski’s (1976:3) apt expres- 
sion, that there are “empty places” in the 
social structure which are filled by individ- 
uals. The analysis of class must be under- 
stood primarily as the analysis of such 
empty places, and only secondarily of the 
actual individuals who fill the slots. While 
questions of social mobility are important 
in a class analysis, there is a logical priority 
to understanding the empty places into 
which individuals are sorted (see Poulan- 
tzas, 1973:49-—50; Marx, 1967:10). 
Classes are not, however, just “any 
“empty places” in social structure which 


1 For a much more elaborate discussion of the 
Marxist concept of class, see Wright (1976a:20- 
90; _1976b).- 


can be ordered i jna Hierarchical fashion, In 
the Marxist perspective, classes are not, as 
Barber (1957:73).. would have it, “divi- 
sional units within systems of social stratifi- 
cation.” Classes constitute common posi- 
tions within social relations of production, 
and this means that classes must always be 
understood in terms of their relationship to 
other classes..Thus, the theoretical starting 
point of a.class analysis is to decode the 
social relations of production within a par- 


ticular society in order to uncover the class. i 


positions which they determine: 

The traditional Marxist analysis of the 
class structure of capitalist society has cen- 
tered on three criteria undërlying social 
relations of production: (1) ownership -of. 
the means of production; (2)' purchase of 
the labor power of others; (3) sale of one’s. 
own labor power.? These three criteria 
generate the three basic class categories of 
capitalist society: capitalists own their own 
means of production, purchase the labor 
power of others and do not sell their own 
labor power; workers do not own their 
own means of production and therefore 
cannot purchase the labor power of others, 
but do sell their own labor power to capi- 
talists; and the petty bourgeoisie do not sell 
their own labor power, nor (except per- 
haps in a very limited way) purchase the 
labor power of others, but do own their 
own means of production. For many pur- 
poses, especially for the analysis of mid- 
nineteenth century capitalism, these were 
probably adequate criteria, at least as a 
first approximation; for the analysis of 
contemporary capitalism, they need some 
important extensions. 

The present analysis will focus on only 
one of the possible extensions of this basic 
typology, the emergence of an authority 
structure within the capitalist enterprise 
which is partially differentiated from own- 


2 It might appear that sale of one’s own labor 
power is equivalent to not owning the means of 
production and thus is a redundant criterion. 
However, in all class societies there are people 
who neither own the means of production nor 
sell their labor power-—~in precapitalist society, 
slaves; in capitalist society, students, many house- 
wives and others who do not participate directly 
in production. 
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Table 1. Expanded Marxist Criteria for Class 


-+ 


Ownership of 
the Means of 
Production 
Capitalists Yes 
Managers No 
Workers No 
Petty, Bourgeoisie Yes 


Criteria for Class Position 


Purchase of Control of 
the Labor the Labor Sale of One’s 
Power of Power of Own Labor 
Others Others Power 
Yes Yes No 
No Yes Yes 
No No Yes 
No No No 





ership. This. expanded typology is pre- 
sented in Table 1. The traditional Marxist 
criterion of “employing labor power” 
really contains two distinct dimensions. 
First, being an employer gives the capitalist 
legal rights to the product of labor. Sec- 


ond, being an employer gives the capitalist © 


control over the activities of labor, over 
the labor process. In nineteenth century 
capitalism, these two dimensions tended to 
be united in the entrepreneurial capitalist; 
today, especially in the large corporation, 
they tend to be partly differentiated.* This 


8 Opponents of the Marxist view of class have 
argued that with the institutional separation of 
ownership and control in the modern corpora- 
tion, property ownership has progressively de- 
clined as an important element in the structure 
of inequality and, thus, an analysis of capitalist 
social relations of production per se is unneces- 
sary (see especially Bell, 1973; Berle and Means, 
1932; Galbraith, 1967). Of course, no one can 
deny the considerable growth of managerial hier- 
archies in the modern corporation and the gen- 
eral decline of the family-owned firm in favor 
of the joint stock company (although, as Zeitlin 
(1974) argues, there are considerable data to 
indicate that proponents of the “managerial revo- 
lution” thesis have grossly exaggerated these 


changes). The issue is not whether or not pro-' 


fessional managers play a bigger role in running 
corporations today than 100 years ago, but how 
such managerial positions should be structurally 
interpreted. Obviously, if property ownership is 
taken to be simply a juridical category defining 
formal legal title to the apparatus of production, 
then the emergence of managers at the top of 
large corporations signals the demise of property 
relations. But proponents of the class structure 
perspective increasingly have stressed that own- 
ership must not be understood primarily in legal- 
istic terms. Rather, ownership of the means of 
production constitutes a complex system of social 
relationships, of enforceable rights and claims to 
the apparatus of production (see especially, Bali- 
bar, 1970; Poulantzas, 1975; Bettelheim, 1973; 


implies the emergence of a new social cate- 
gory, generally referred to as managers. 
Managers in this typology are wage-labor- 
ers who do not own their own means of 
production, do not formally employ work- 
ers, but who do control or supervise labor 
power. Thus they share some of the cri- 
teria of both workers and capitalists, which 
reflects the structural position of managers 
as a buffer between the capitalist class and 
working class.* This enlarged typology will 


De Vroey, 1975). It is a sociological question, 
not a formal legal one, whether the appearance 
of a separation of ownership and control, in fact, 
may hide a new integration of the two. Under- 
stood in this way, the main significance of the 
rise of managerialism is not the abolition of 
property relations, nor the demise of the capital- 
ist class but, rather, the reorganization of owner- 
ship structures from individual forms of capitalist 
ownership to more collective forms of ownership. 
The dominance of the capitalist class is no longer 
primarily mediated through personally manipu- 
lated individual businesses, but through collec- 
tively run and coordinated corporate empires 
(see Menshikov, 1969). Capitalist social relations 
of production have not been transcended; they 
have merely been transformed. The Marxist class 
structure perspective thus argues that relations of 
production—understood substantively, not form- 
ally—-remain the core criteria for understanding 
class structure and class antagonism. 

4It is very important not to confuse this typol- 
ogy with Dahrendorf’s (1959) conception of class 
as common position within authority hierarchies. 
Two points of contrast are especially important: 
in Table 1, “authority” represents only one di- 
mension of class relations; whereas in Dahren- 
dorf’s analysis, authority becomes the sole cri- 
terion for class position. Second, in the present 
discussion, authority is defined specifically in 
terms of the social relations of production, not 
the social relations of any organization whatso- 
ever. For Dahrendorf, authority relations within 
churches are as much the basis of class position 
as authority relations within industry. For a 
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provide the basic conceptual framework 
within which the present research will be 
conducted. l 

Several brief comments about the typol- 
ogy in Table 1 are necessary. First, to say 
that this is a structural typology in which 
a person is placed in a class category on 
the basis of the four criteria does not imply 
that there are no ambiguous cases. For ex- 
ample, should a worker who in his or her 
spare time is a small-scale, self-employed 
artisan be considered a petty bourgeois 
producer? It is partially an empirical ques- 
tion rather than a purely theoretical one 


how neatly and unambiguously individuals. 


can be placed into the slots. The critical 
point is that such ambiguity takes shape 
and has theoretical meaning only in its 
relationship to the structural categories. 
Second, and perhaps more seriously, 
there is a certain ambiguity in the criteria 
themselves quite apart from the possible 
ambiguities of placing individuals into par- 
ticular slots. Two such ambiguities are 
particularly important. (1) There is an am- 
biguity in the boundary between the capi- 
talist and petty bourgeois classes. As de- 
fined in Table 1, petty bourgeois employ 
no labor power. This is surely an overly 
stringent criterion; a small shopkeeper 
who employs one helper is not in a differ- 
ent class position from a small shopkeeper 
who employs no one. The criterion “em- 
ploys labor power” thus does not provide 
a complete definition of the difference be- 
tween capitalists and the petty bourgeoisie. 
(2) In a complementary way, there is a 
- certain ambiguity in the boundary between 
the capitalist class and the managerial cate- 
gory. As defined in Table 1, the president 
of General Motors would be called a “man- 
ager” rather than a capitalist, in spite of the 
fact that most df his income comes from the 
direct appropriation of profits. Clearly, for- 
mal legal ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and formal legal status as the em- 
ployer of labor power are not sufficient 
criteria to differentiate capitalists from 
managers. For present purposes, however, 


fuller discussion of .the relationship of Dahren- 
dorf’s concept of class to a Marxist perspective, 
see Wright (1976a:ch. 1). 


we will ignore both of these ambiguities. 
The typology in Table 1 therefore should 
be regarded as a first approximation clearly 


-in need of refinement rather than as a fully 


elaborated class typology.’ 

Third, to say that these are structural 
categories does not imply that they are 
completely homogeneous, without any sig- 
nificant internal differentiation. There are 
large, wealthy capitalists and small, local 
capitalists; top managers and foremen (the 
lowest level in the managerial hierarchy); 
highly educated, well-paid workers and 
marginal, poverty-stricken workers. It 
would be absurd to argue that class and 
class alone is the only important element 
defining an individual’s place in the system 


„of inequality. But again, the point is that 


these various forms of internal differentia- 
tion-—of intra-class stratification—are to 
be understood theoretically in terms of 
their relationship to the more general struc- 
tural class categories. 

Finally, it is very important not to think 
of these class categories as occupational 
groupings. Class, as defined in Table 1, is 
a way of looking at social structure en- 
tirely different from occupation. The term 
“occupation” designates positions within 
the technical division of labor, i.e., an oc- 
cupation represents a set of activities ful- 
filling certain technically defined functions. 
Class, on the other hand, designates posi- 
tions within the social relations of produc- 
tion, i.e., it designates the social relation- 
ship between actors. Knowing that an 
individual is a carpenter, for example, tells 
you that within the technical division of 


5 Many critics of the Marxist framework have 
argued that the fact of such ambiguities negates 
the value of a structural class model altogether. 
This is equivalent to saying that because the 
platypus has webbed feet and a bill, the concept 
of “mammal” is useless, The point is that am- 
biguities are ambiguities precisely because of 
their relationship to structurally defined cate- 
gories. It is, of course, important for a structural 
theory to provide an understanding of the am- 
biguities rather than to ignore them, but there is 
no intrinsic incompatability between a structural 
theory and structural ambiguities. For a more 
thorough discussion of ambiguities in the class 


‘structure, see the analysis of “contradictory loca- 


tions within class relations” in Wright (1976b). 
See also Carchedi (1975a; 1975b). 
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Table 2. Occupational Distribution within Class Categories (Full-Time Participants in the Labor 
Force Only, 1969 Survey of Working Conditions) 


Class Categories * 
Petty 

Occupation Employers Managers Workers Bourgeoisie Total 
Professionals and Technicians 2.9% 20.2% 12.5% 11.8% 11.1% 
Managers, Proprietors and Officials 72.1 17.1 1.7 41.2 14.5 
Sales 2.9 4.5 5.6 2.0 4.9 
Clerks 0.0 14.1 20.0 0.0 15.2 
Craftsmen 6.7 21.8 14.5 9.8 16.0. 
` Operatives 1.0 13.8 29.4 3.9 20.3 
Laborers 1.0 0.8 4.5 2.0 2.8 
Service Workers 1.9 6.1 10.4 2.0 7.7 
Farmers 11.5 0.4 0.0 27.5 2.8 
Farm Laborers 0.0 1.2 1.2 0.0 1.0 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 

N ' 104 491. 664 51 1310 


aA 


labor he/she physically transforms lumber 
into buildings; but it tells you nothing 
about that individual’s class position. A 
carpenter could easily be a worker, a petty 
bourgeois producer, a manager or even a 
small capitalist. The occupational distribu- 
tion for the various class categories is given 
in Table 2. 


Operationalization of the Class Categories 


The data for the present study come 
from the 1969 “Survey of Working Condi- 
tions” and the 1973 “Quality of Employ- 
ment Survey” conducted by the University 
of Michigan Survey Research Center.* A 
number of questions from the 1969 survey 
enabled us to construct a class typology 
that was reasonably close to the Marxian 


typology. 


1. “Most of the time on this job do you 
work for yourself or someone else?” 

2. “If you are self-employed, are there 
any people who work for you and are 
paid by you?” 

3.“Do you supervise anybody as part 
of your job?” 


8 The 1969 survey consisted of a national ran- 
dom sample of 1,533 adults 16 years and older; 
the 1973 sample consisted of a national random 
sample of 1,496 adults. In both surveys, onty 
individuals active in the labor force were in- 
chided. 


“See Table 3 for operationalizations of class position in the 1969 Survey of Working Conditions. 


These three questions generate a total of 
five categories as illustrated in Table 3.7 


T Several comments about these categories are 
necessary: 
Employers: We are calling this category “em- 
ployers” rather than capitalists since most of the 
individuals in the sample who fall into this cate- 
gory are extremely small businessmen. Seventy- 
eight percent reported that they employed nine or 
fewer workers, and only eight percent said that 
they employed 50 or more. 


Managers and Workers: In response to the ques- 
tion about having subordinates, a majority of 
elementary and secondary school teachers re- 
sponded that they did supervise people on their 
jobs. This would formally place them in our man- 
ager category. However, with very few exceptions 
(such as teachers who hold administrative jobs 
as well as teach), teachers should be classified as 
workers, not managers, since they do not super- 
vise labor power. Therefore, we have reclassified 
all teachers as workers regardless of their re- 
sponses to the question abcut having subordi- 
nates. 

Peity Bourgeoisie: A pure rentier capitalist—i.e., 
an owner of stocks and other assets who did not 
employ anyone directly—-would fall into the 
petty bourgeoisie on the basis of the criteria in 
Table 3. In reality, such an individual should be 
classified within the capitalist class, since the 
role of managing the flow of capital represents 
part of the capitalist position within social rela- 
tions of production. Since it is unlikely that many 
such individuals are included in the present sam- 
ple, this misclassification makes little practical 
difference. 

Ambiguous: This category does not have a clear 
meaning in the present study. Except for the spe- 
cial case of a self-employed consultant who su- 
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Table 3. Operationalization of the Marxist Class Typology (1969 Survey) 








Operationalized Criteria for Class Position 





Have 
Have Subordinates 
Self-Employed Employees onthe Job Employed N % 
1. Employers Yes Yes Yes* No 110 7.4% 
2. Managers No No Yes Yes 561 37.4% 
3. Workers No No No Yes 739 49.2% 
4. Petty Bourgeoisie Yes No No No 65 4,3% 
5. Ambiguous Yes No Yes No 27 1.8% 


* Three individuals reported that they were employers but had no subordinates. These individuals were 


included in the employer category. 


EMPIRICAL APPLICATION OF THE 
CLASS TYPOLOGY 


General Hypotheses. 


The class categories discussed above 
will be used in an empirical study of in- 
come inequality. There will be three fo- 
cuses to this investigation. 


Comparison of the explanatory power of 
class and occupational status. Virtually all 
of the recent sociological work on income 
inequality has used occupational status, oc- 
cupational prestige or some closely related 
metric of occupations as the key mediating 
variable between the individual’s social 
background and education and the indi- 
vidual’s income. We have posed the con- 
cept of class, defined in terms of capitalist 
social relations of production, as an alter- 
native paradigm for understanding inequal- 
ity. One way (by no means the only way) 
of comparing these paradigms is to esti- 
mate a series of income regression equa- 
. tions and then to examine the relative 
changes in explained variance when class 
and other variables are included and ex- 
cluded in various combinations. The ex- 
pectation is that class position will have at 
least as much an effect on an individual’s 
income as will the individual’s occupational 
status, and that this effect will not disap- 
pear when status is controlled for. 

Examination of the different patterns of 


pervises other people’s employees, this category 
probably represents a response error. Since less 
than two percent of the sample falls into this 
category, we will exclude it from all subsequent 
analyses, 


income determination between classes. If 
class position is a critical mediating yari- 
able between social background and in- 
come, then it would be expected that class 
position would affect the ways in which 
background characteristics get transformed 
into income. That is, we hypothesize not 
only that class position has an independent 
impact on income from occupational posi- 
tion, but also that it affects the extent to 
which background characteristics them- 
selves can be “cashed in” for income. In 
particular, the expectation is that class 


- position will have a strong influence on the 


extent to which education influences in- 
come. 

More concretely, we predict: (a) that 
the returns to education will be much 


` greater for managers than for workers and 


(b) that the income of employers will be 
higher than that of managers and workers 
at every level of education, but that the 
returns to education for employers will be 
less than for managers. 

The reasoning behind the first hypothe- 
sis is as follows. For both workers and 
managers there should be some posi- 
tive returns to education for a variety of 
reasons: educated labor costs something 
to produce and, thus, the income going 
to educated workers and managers gener- 
ally will include an increment to cover 
those costs at least partially; educated la- 


bor tends generally to be in short supply 


relative to uneducated labor and, thus, 
market forces will tend to push up the in- 
comes of both skilled workers and man- 
agers. 

However, because of e en posi- 
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tion of managers within the social relations 
of production, there are forces which tend 
to increase the returns to education among 
managers above the returns for workers. 
The argument has two steps. First, be- 
cause of the problems of social control of 
managerial labor, managerial hierarchies 
will tend to be characterized by elaborate 
incentive structures. In particular, the in- 
come gradients associated with managerial 
career ladders will tend to be quite steep. 
This, in turn, will create steep income grad- 
ients associated with position within the 
managerial hierarchy. Second, among 
managers, there will tend to be a fairly 
close relationship between education and 
position within the managerial hierarchy. 
This association is the result of several fac- 
tors. (1) Higher levels of the hierarchy 
require certain skills that are produced (or 
at least certified) within the educational 
system. (2) The educational system social- 
izes people to the work norms demanded 
for different positions in the hierarchy. In 
particular, higher education develops hab- 
its appropriate for higher levels within the 
authority structure. (3) The educational 
system helps to legitimate the managerial 
hierarchy as a whole through the merito- 
cratic ideology of rule by experts and, thus, 
there will be a tendency for people with 
lower credentials not to be promoted above 
people with higher credentials. As a result 
of this combination of steep income gradi- 
ents and steep educational credential gradi- 
ents tied to managerial position, we expect 
that managers will have particularly high 
income returns to education. This reason- 
ing will be discussed in greater detail in the 
final section of this paper. l 

The second hypothesis is based on the 
view that the income of employers is fun- 
damentally a consequence of the quantity 
of property (capital) controlled by the em- 
ployer rather than the employer’s educa- 
tion. Therefore, education should matter 
for the employer’s income only if, among 


employers, there is a strong relationship 


between quantity of property and level of 
education. i 

It is very important to understand the 
logic of these comparisons of returns to 
education in different classes. We are not 


touching directly on questions of social 
mobility, i.e., how people get sorted into 
class positions. What we are asking is: 
once a person gets into a class position, by 
whatever sorting process, does the class 
position itself have an impact on how much 
difference an individuals education is 
likely to make for the individual’s income? 
We are therefore, in a sense, using regres- 
sion equations to tap characteristics of the 
structure of class itself rather than to repre- 
sent the status-attainment process at the 
individual level.8 

Examination of the differences in pat- 
terns of income determintion between 
blacks and whites and between men and 
women within classes. One of the main 
preoccupations in the stratification litera- 
ture has been the analysis of differences in 
the status-attainment process among blacks 
and whites and, more recently, men and 
women. One of the most robust findings of 
this body of research is that blacks in gen- 
eral receive less income per increment in 
education than do whites (see Siegel, 1965; 
Duncan, 1969; Weiss, 1970).® None of 


8 This point may be somewhat clearer if we 
consider a more concrete example. Suppose we 
wished to compare the relation of education to 
wages in two businesses. In one business, educa- 
tion is irrelevant for pay; in the second business, 
pay scales are closely pegged to educational 
credentials. There are two empirical strategies 
that could be adopted for revealing this pattern: 
formal pay scales and jcb requirements in the 
business records of the two firms can be used to 
estimate the returns to education; or a survey of 
the personnel of the businesses and use of indi- 
vidual-level data to estimate the returns. In either 
case, the resulting regression equations should be 
seen as characterizing the firms rather than the 
individuals. This becomes most obvious in a situ- 
ation in which education itself becomes an im- 
portent criterion for an individual entering one 
or the other of the two businesses. In such a - 
case, the regressions of income on education 
within each firm would tell very little about the 
total relationship of education to income for in- 
dividuals. In our analysis, class categories are 
analogous to the firms, and the regression equa- 
tions should be interpreted as reflecting character- 
istics of the class positions as. such. 

® The work of Stolzenberg (1975) represents 
a partial exception to this general finding that _ 
the returns to education are lower for black 
males than for white males. Stolzenberg finds that 
within detailed occupational categories the rate 
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these studies, however, has controlled for 
class position defined in terms of social re- 
lations of production. If it is true that man- 
agers receive much higher returns to edu- 
cation than workers, as hypothesized 
above, and if it is true that blacks are more 
concentrated than whites in the working 
class, then it would be expected that much 
of the differential returns to education -for 
blacks and whites might be due to the dis- 
tribution of races across class categories. 
Therefore, we will compare the returns to 
education for blacks and whites within 
class categories in order to control for this 
class composition effect. We will do the 
same analysis for men and women. 


Statistical Method 


For the direct comparison of class and 
status the following standardized regres- 
sion equation will be estimated: 


Income=f, Education+8 Age+Bs; Status 
+84Employer Dummy+f8; Worker Dummy 


We will then examine how much the R? for 
the equation drops when the class dummy 
variables are excluded, when status is ex- 
cluded and when both are excluded. 

The analysis of the interaction patterns 
will involve a fairly straightforward appli- 
cation of the analysis of covariance. We 
will compare the various class categories 
and sex and race categories within classes 
in terms of a series of regression equations 
to see (a) if they differ significantly in the 


of income returns are fairly similar for the two 
races. However, Stolzenberg’s results are not 
strictly comparable to those of the other studies 
cited above or the present research since he mea- 
sures the rate of income returns to education 
rather than income returns as such. Stolzenberg 
uses a log transformation of the income variable 
in order to measure approximately the propor- 
tional increase in income for a unit increase in 
education rather than the absolute increase in 
income for a unit increase in education. It is 
quite consistent to find that blacks receive much 
lower absolute increases in income than whites 
per unit increase in education and yet that they 
receive equal (or even greater) proportional in- 
creases in income. Since at every level of educa- 
tion the income of blacks tends to be less than 
that of whites, a smaller absolute increase in in- 
come may produce an equivalent proportional 
increase. 


slopes of the independent variables in the 
equations and (b) if a significant “gap” in 
income exists between the compared 
groups when the independent variables are 
controlled for. Figure 1 illustrates these 
two kinds of comparisons for the simple 
regression of income on education for 
managers and workers. The test for- the 
significance of slope differences simply in- 
volves testing whether the slope of the 
manager minus worker regression is signifi- 
cantly different from zero. It is somewhat 
less obvious how to test the significance of 


.the gap in income. The difficulty is that 


the magnitude of this gap is strictly depen- 
dent upon the level of education at which it 
is assessed. Thus, in Figure 1, if managers 
and workers were compared at zero educa- 
tion (the usual constant term in regression 
equations), the gap would be slightly nega- 
tive; if they were compared at the workers’ 
mean education (E,), the gap would be 
positive, but relatively small; if they were 
compared at the managers’ mean education 
(Ën), the gap would be positive and large. 
There is no standard convention as to 
which of these possibilities is the most ap-- 
propriate. In the present analysis, we will 
assess the gap in income at the value of 
the independent variables halfway be- 
tween the means for each of the two groups 
being compared. In Figure 1, this is indi- 
cated as E,+E,, . The gap at this point rep- 


2 
resents the expected difference in income 


between a worker and a manager with 
identical education equal to the average 
of the mean worker and mean manager 
education. We will refer to the comparison 
of expected incomes at this point as the 
analysis of the “average gap” in income 
between the groups being compared. 


10 This is accomplished by constructing a 
dummy variable for one of the nominal cate- 
gories in the comparison and then estimating a 
regression equation with education, the dummy 
variable, and the dummy variable times educa- 
tion as independent variables. In such an equa- 
tion, the dummy variable interaction term repre- 
sents the difference in slopes for the two groups 
being compared. A direct t-test of this coefficient 
thus tests the significance of slope differences be- 
tween the two groups (see Kmenta, 1971:419-23) 
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Figure 1. Illustration of the Method of Structural 
Comparisons 


Since the average income gap is assessed 
at a different level of the independent vari- 
ables in each comparison, it is not possible 
directly to compare average income gaps 
for different comparisons. In order to do 
this, it is necessary to assess the gap at the 
same point on all comparisons. We will 
therefore also calculate a “standardized in- 
come gap” by assessing the gap at the 
level of the independent variables of the 
most privileged category in our analysis— 
employers. (This is equivalent to the com- 
mon technique of substituting the means 
from a privileged group into the equations 
for a disadvantaged group as discussed by 
Duncan, 1969.) In Tables 6A and 7A, 
where we report the basic regression equa- 
tions for our analysis, this standardized 
income gap constitutes the difference in 
“adjusted constants” for the various 


groups.™ 


11 To conduct a t-test on these various gaps, it 


N 
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Specification of Equations for the Analysis 
of Interaction Patterns 


Every regression equation contains the 
answer to some question. The trick is for 
the equation which is estimated in fact to 
answer the question which is asked. Too 
often in sociological research any variable 
which is thought to be interesting is thrown 
into a regression equation without regard 
to its substantive relevance to the questions 
at hand. 

There are two somewhat different ques- 
tions which we would like to answer in the 
analysis of interaction patterns: 


1. Do individuals in different classes, and 
in different race and sex categories 
within classes, differ in the amount of 
income they can expect to receive for 
each additional increment of educa- 
tion (comparison of slopes)? 

2. Do individuals who are alike in all 
respects except that they differ in their 
class position, or, who differ only in 
their race and sex while sharing a 
common class position, differ in the 
absolute amount of income which 
they can expect to receive (analysis 
of average income gap)? 


These two questions pose somewhat differ- 
ent issues for the correct specification of 
the regression equations. For the first equa- 
tion, ideally we would like to hold all fac- 
tors constant which can be considered 
causes of education, but not those which 
are consequences of education. In particu- 
lar, we would like to include a number of 
variables which describe the individual’s 
social background and “intelligence.” Un- 
fortunately, no such data are available in 
the present survey. The result is that the 
estimated education coefficients in our 
analysis inevitably will be somewhat biased 
upwards.?? 


simply is necessary to shift the constant term in 
the dummy-variable interaction regressions to 
the desired value of the indepsndent variables. A 
t-test on the constant term in such a regression 
then becomes a t-test of the income gap between 
the two groups being compared. 

12 The reason why it would be desirable to 
have such background variables in the equation 
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There is certainly no unanimity on the 
potential biases in education coefficients 
created by improperly measuring or by 
omitting social background variables. 
Bowles (1972), for one, argues that such 
biases are likely to be substantial. There is, 
however, considerable research on the ef- 
fects of social background and education 
on income (Duncan, 1969; Blau and Dun- 
can, 1967; Jencks et al., 1972) and of 
measured IQ on income (Jencks et al., 
1972) which suggests that the bias in the 
education coefficient caused by the omis- 
sion of the relevant background variables 
should not be terribly large. More impor- 
tantly, even if these biases are not trivial, 
since our main Interest centers on the dif- 
ferences between various groups rather 
than the absolute values of the regression 
coefficients, the problem of bias should 
become less critical. If we are willing to 
assume that the bias due to the omission 
of background variables is in the same di- 
rection for both groups, then the bias in 
the estimate of the difference in coefficients 
will necessarily be less than the most bi- 
ased of the two individual coefficients and, 
generally, less than both. In the limiting 
case where two groups have identical bi- 
ases, the estimate of the difference in coeffi- 
cients actually will be unbiased. 

Because of this absence of background 
variables, therefore, the core of the analy- 
sis of slopes will rest on comparisons of 
the simple regression of income on educa- 
tion for the various categories. 

For the second question, we would like 
to hold constant all factors in addition to 


is not because they necessarily would tell us any- 
thing about how people get sorted into class 
positions, but because the class interactions 
could conceivably be artifacts of various unmea- 
sured background characteristics of the individ- 
uals occupying given class positions, Thus, if 
managers have -greater returns to education than 
workers, it might be because they have different 
motivations due to higher: status backgrounds. 
What appears as an education slope difference 
between managers and workers.would, in fact, 
turn out to be a slope difference between high 
status and low status backgrounds. In effect, 
therefore, when we compare education slopes we 
are comparing returns to education plus returns 
to all the unspecified causes of education which 
also influence income. 


education which have any significant im- 
pact on income. The list of such factors is, 
of course, very large and includes occupa- 
tional status, on-the-job training, seniority, 
work experience, industrial sector, geo-. 
graphical location, migration, and so forth. 
For the present purposes, we will limit our- 
selves to three of these: job tenure, age 
(as a proxy for work experience) and oc- 
cupational status. l 

We are including these additional equa- 
tions not to provide more precise estimates 
of the education coefficient as such, but to 
see if the average gaps in income disap- 
pear as controls are added.** Again, the 
income gap, as we are measuring it, repre- 
sents the expected difference in incomes 
between two individuals, one from each 
group, that would occur if the two individ- 
uals had the same levels on all the inde- 
pendent variables equal to the averages of 
their respective group means. If this gap 
were entirely due to differences in the lev- 
els of education, occupational status, tenure 
and experience, then the gap should be- 
come negligible when these factors are alk 
included in the equation. 

While the actual value of the education 
coefficient in these expanded equations has 
little intrinsic interest, the magnitude of 
the difference between groups in the edu- 


13 In certain respects, these expanded regres- 
sion equations provide less meaningful estimates 
of the effects of changes in education per se on 
income than does the simple regression. In par- 
ticular, the inclusion of occupational status intro- 
duces a substantial downward bias in the estimate 
of the education coefficient since it holds constant 


= one of the basic mechanisms.by which education 


influences income. The regression which contains 
occupational status as well as education provides 
an answer to a rather strange question: how 
much additional income could an individual ex- 
pect to receive for an increase in education pro- 
viding that this increased education did not lead 
to a change in occupation? The constraint of not 
changing occupation (or at least not changing 
occupational status) certainly reduces the amount 
of extra income per increment of education, i.e., 
it biases the education coefficient downward. Un- 
less this equation appears as part of a system of 
recursive equations (as in path analysis), the in- 
clusion of the occupational status variable in the 
equation clearly gives a less meaningful estimate 
of the effects of education per se on income than 
does the simple regression of income on educa- 
tion, 
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cation coefficient in these expanded equa- 
tons may give some clue as to the possible 
mechanisms which produce the differences 
between classes observed in the compari- 
sons of the simple regressions. In particu- 
lar, if the inclusion of the occupational 
status variable wipes out any differences 
between classes in the slope of the educa- 
tion variable, it would suggest that the dif- 
ferences in slope in the simple regression 
might be subtstantially the result of the oc- 
cupational composition of the different 
class categories. Thus, while the basic pur- 
pose for constructing these expanded equa- 
tions is to examine the average income gap 
between groups, we will also look at the 
effect of including the additional variables 
on the differences in the education slopes. 
Therefore, for each interaction com- 
parison, we will estimate two equations: 


1. the simple regression of income on 
education; 

2.the regression of income on educa- 
tion, tenure, age and occupational 
status. 


Variables 


Class. Class is measured by the criteria 
in Table 3. Unfortunately, in the 1973 
' replication of the original 1969 survey of 
working conditions, the question about em- 
ploying others was dropped from the ques- 
tionnaire. This means that the employer 
category and category 5 in Table 3 were 
merged, making the 1973 data somewhat 
less reliable in comparisons between em- 
ployers and other classes. We will there- 
fore rely on the 1969 survey for the analy- 
sis of interaction patterns. 

Occupational status. Status was mea- 
sured using the standard Duncan SEI 
scores. However, in the 1969 survey, only 
decile values from the Duncan scale were 
coded rather than the full two-digit scale.1 
In our direct comparisons of class and 
status, we will rely on the 1973 data in 
order to avoid any problems of attenuation 
which might result from using decile 
scores. By using the full status scale and 
a slightly less well-measured class variable 
in these comparisons, we are maximizing 
the relative explanatory power of status. 


Since in the analysis of the interaction pat- 
terns we are less concerned with the co- 
efficients of the status variable as such, we 
will use the 1969 data in order to have the 


. most reliable measures of class position. 


In any event, the results for the direct com- 
parisons of class and status using the 1969 
data and for the interactions using the 
1973 data are substantively the same as 
those reported below. 

Annual income. Respondents were asked 
to indicate their total personal annual in- 
comes before taxes as well as the amount 
and frequency of their paychecks. If they 
failed to answer the annual income ques- 
tion, annual income was estimated from 
the response to the paycheck question. 
Annual income is being used rather than 
simply annual earnings since, for compari- 
sons between classes (especially between 
employers and other classes), the exclu- 
sion of unearned property income obvi- 
ously would understate real class differ- 
ences. Total income therefore should be 
seen sociologically as an indicator of total 
economic rewards regardless of economic 
source. 

Education. Education is measured by a 
quasi-credential scale rather than by years 
of education in the following manner: 


O=elementary school or less 

l=completed elementary school 
(grade 8) 

2=some high school 

3=high school completed 

4=some college 


14 The decile status scale used in the survey is 
related to the full two-digit scale as follows: 


Decile Full Scale 
0 f 01—06 
1 07-13 
2 14 
3 15-18* 
4 - 19-21 
5 22—31* 
6 32-39* 
7 40-51* 
8 51-65* 
9 66 and over 


* The decile split in these cases occurred in the 
middle of a category. In these situations, cases 
were randomly assigned above and below the 10 
percent cut-off point. 
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5=college degree 
6=post-college. 


Each step on this scale represents a so- 
cially-recognized level of education. Al- 
though in practice it is highly unlikely that 
any of our results would have been differ- 
ent if years of education had been used 
instead of this scale, we felt that in an 
analysis of income determination a “cre- 
dential” is a more appropriate unit of 
education than a year. 

Job tenure and age. The job tenure vari- 
able is a simple measure of the number of 
years worked on the current job. Unfortu- 
nately, no question was asked on the sur- 
_vey about general work experience beyond 
tenure in current job. While. realizing that 
there are some problems with age as a vari- 
able in an analysis of income determina- 
tion, age will be used as a loose proxy for 
general work experience. 


The Sample Used in the Analysis 


For the purposes of the present research, 
we have restricted the analysis to those 
- respondents who work full time,.defined as 
35 hours a week or more. While this re- 
duced the sample size somewhat, especially 
for women, we felt that the analysis would 
be more straightforward if we avoided the 
special problems of analyzing the market 
for part-time labor. 

In the analysis of interaction patterns, 
the sample also will be limited to workers, 
managers and employers, the three most 
important classes in advanced capitalist 
societies. In many respects, the petty bour- 
geoisie represents a remnant from an earl- 
ier era of capitalist development and, as a 
class, certainly is progressively becoming 
less important. While this class may be of 
considerable interest for certain problems; 
we will simplify the present study by ex- 
cluding it from the analysis. 

Finally, farmers and farm laborers (less 
than 4% of the total sample) are being 
excluded because of the difficulties of as- 
sessing income in kind for agricultural oc- 
cupations. All of the results reported below 
remain virtually unchanged if farmers and 
farm laborers are included in the analysis. 


RESULTS 


Direct Comparison of Occupational Status 
and Class Position 


Table 4 presents the regressions used to 
assess the relative contributions of occupa- 
tional status and class to the explained 
variance in income. Table 5 presents the 
corresponding correlation matrix. In order 
to make these results as comparable as 
possible to the existing research on income 
determination and status attainment, we 
have restricted the sample to white males, 
nonfarm full-time participants in the labor 
force. 

Education and age account for just over 
15% of the variance in income. The addi- 
tional increment in R? resulting from add- 
ing occupational status to this equation is 
only 4.1%, whereas the increment from 
the two class dummies is 9.4%. All of the 
variables taken together explain just under 
27% of the variance in income among. 
white males. Looked at in a slightly -dif- 
ferent way, when class is added to the 


equation containing status, the R? increases 


by 7.6%, whereas when status is added to 
the equation containing class, the increase 
is only 2.3%. Status and class alone each 
explain just over 14% of the variance in 
income. These results are highly suggestive 
that an extremely simple version of the 
Marxian class typology is at least as potent 
a variable in predicting income as the full 
Duncan socioeconomic scale. 


Class Comparisons 


Figure 2 and Table 6 present the results 
of the comparison of the various class cate- 
gories for the simple regressions of income 
on education. Table 7 presents the results 
for the expanded regressions. Table 8 pre- 
sents the mean values and standard devia- 
tions of the variables for all the class-race- 
sex categories being compared. 

The results shown in these tables and 
figures strongly support the view that class 
has a substantial effect on the relationship 
of education to income. The results can 
be summarized as follows. 

Workers versus employers and man- 
agers. The education slope for workers 
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Table 4. Comparison of the Explanatory Power of Occupational Status and Class (1973 Survey, 
White Male, Nonfarm, Full-Time Participants in the Labor Force Only) 


Standardized Regression Coefficients 
[Dependent Variable= Annual Income] 


Variables Included Decile Employer Worker 
in the Occupational Class Class 
Regression Equation Education Age Status Dummy Dummy R2 
1. All Variables 16 19 221 26 —.06 .269 
2. Education Only cat .O71 
3. Education and Age soz .28 .152 
4, Education, Age and Status .15 .23 .26 .193 
5. Education, Age and Class .28 .22 27 —.11 . 246 
6. Status Only -38 .143 
7. Class Only .29 -.17 .145 
; Comparison of Relative Changes in R2 
Equations Compared Interpretation of the Comparison Increment in R2 
4-3 Status Net of Education and Age .041 
5-3 Class Net of Education and Age .094 
1-5 Status Net of Education, Age and Class .023 
1-4 Class Net of Education, Age and Status .076 


was significantly flatter than for managers 
or for employers, and the overall level of 
the regression line was considerably lower 
in the simple regression equations (Table 
6A:2-—3; Figure 2A). Workers received, 
on the average, $1,119 less for each incre- 
ment in education than managers and 
$3,413 less than employers. The average in- 
come gap between workers and managers 
was $2,529 and between workers and em- 
ployers, $6,865. All of these differences 
‘were significant at the .001 level. 

The addition of job tenure, age and oc- 
cupational status into the equations did 
not eliminate the average gap in income 
between workers and managers or em- 
ployers (Table 7B:2-3); i.e., most of the 
gap between the regression lines in Figure 
2A cannot be attributed to the age-tenure- 
occupational status composition of the 
class categories. 

Not only do the age, tenure and occu- 
pational status variables fail to close the 


income gap between classes, they fail to 
eliminate the differences in the slopes of 
the education variable. Even when the con- 
trol variables are added, workers still re- 
ceive some $2,563 less income per incre- 
ment of education than employers, and 
$870 less than managers. Furthermore, 
workers also receive much less additional 
income for increments in decile occupa- 
tional prestige than either employers or 
managers; workers receive over $2,000 less 
for each decile of prestige than employers 
and $400 less for each decile than man- 
agers. These results further support the 
notion that the differences between classes 
cannot be considered simply artifacts of the 
mix of occupations in the different classes 
for if that were the case, the classes would 
not be expected to differ in the slopes of 
the occupational status variable itself. 
Managers versus employers. The income 
gap between managers and employers was 
substantial in the simple regression equa- 


Table 5. Corélaton Matrix for Variables in Table 4 








Variables 2 3 4 5 6 Mean 
1. Income ne .23 .38 .35 —.26 11,715 
2. Education (Credentials) —.17 .60 „05 —.09 3.3 
3, Age. 12 .15 —.21 38.3 
4. Occupational Status .15 —.31 43.3 
5. Employer Class Dummy —. 30 .105 
6. Worker Class Dummy .440 
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Table 6A. Unstandardized Coefficients for Simple Regression of Income on Education (Nonfarm, 
Full-Time Participants in the Labor Force Only, 1969 Survey) 


Unstandardized - 


Adjusted 
. Constant * 
Overall Class Categories 
Employers $14,273 
~ Managers 9,398 
Workers 6,756 
White Males 
Employers 15,062 
Managers - 10,784 
Workers 8,218 
White Females l 
Managers 5,445 
Workers 4,875 
Black Males 
Managers 8,796 
Workers 7,492 
Black Females ; 
Workers 5,190 


"The constant term is evaluated at the employers’ mean level of education (3.2). 


$4,091 
1,797 
678 


3,927 
1,937 
764 


Education Coefficient 


1,042 


862 


1,766 
670 


1,086 


_ Table 6B. t-Values and Significance Levels of Average Income Gaps and Differences in Education 
Slopes for Various Class, Race and Sex Comparisons 


Overall Class Comparisons 
1. Employer versus Manager 
2. Employer versus Worker 
3. Manager versus Worker ` 


White Males 
4. Employer versus Manager 
5. Employer versus Worker 
6. Manager versus Worker 


White Females l ! 
7. Manager versus Worker 


Black Males 
8. Manager versus Worker 


Managers : 
9. While Male versus Black Male 
10. White Male versus White Female 
11. Black Male versus White Female 
Workers 
12. White Male versus Black Male ° 


13. White Female versus Black Female 


14. White Male versus White Female 
15. Black Male versus Black Female 


Average 
Income 


Gap " 


$5081 
6865 
2529 


‘4471 
6162 
2436 


574 
653 


1986 
5527 
3351 


659 
—230 
3373 
2620 


t-Value 


for Income 


Gap 


t-Value for 

Differences > 
in Education 
Coefficients 


gee 
.6T 
OF 


CN ON We 


.3** 


2 
4.7% 
4.6t 


bo" 


[raroa 
UJ LA 


<l 
| ay 
<1 
1.4 


a a a en E EA 
* “Average Income Gap” represents the difference in expected incomes of the two groups being com- 


` pared at an educational level equal to the average of each group's mean education. 
*.10 level 
- ** 05 level 
+++ (0f level 
t.001 level. 


Significance levels (two-tailed test) 
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Table 7A. Unstandardized Regression Coefficients for Expanded Regression Equations (Nonfarm, 
Full-Time Participants in the Labor Force Only, 1969 Survey) 








Unstandardized Coefficients 
[Dependent Variable-=Annual Income] 








Decile 
Adjusted Occupational Job 
Constant * Education Status Age Tenure 
Overall Class Categories . - 
Employers $13,850 $3,170 $2,359 -$110 $77 
Managers 10,090 1,477 570 67 43 
Workers 7,512 607 147 18 25 
White Males 
Employers 14,112 3,195 . 2,786 =51 23 
Managers 11,246 1555 671 71 6 
Workers 8,889 , 729 184 33 12 
White Females . l 
Managers 5,724 822 357 28 1 
Workers 5,504 691 110 -2 72 
Black Males 
Managers 10,288 2,245 —15 95 12 
Workers 8,896 450 285 30 —123 
Black Females ' 
Workers ` 5,871 1,227 33 65 -35 


* The constant term is evaluated at the employer's mean levels on the independent variables: Educa- 
tion=23.2; Decile Status=7.0; Age=-45.9; Job Tenure=11.3. 


Table 7B. t-Values and Significant Levels of Average Income Gaps and Differences in Slopes for 
Various Class, Race and Sex Comparisons, Expanded Regression Equations 


t-Values for Differences in Coefficients 


t-Value 
Average for Decile 
Income Income Occupational 


Gap* Gap Education Status Age Tenure 





Overall Class Comparisons 


1. Employers versus Managers $3,883 3.9t 2°" 2.97s% 128% <1 
2. Employers versus Workers 4,270 S20 4.6T Sint 1.9* <i 
3. Managers versus Workers 1,793 6.3ł 3.8t Jorr 2er <i 
White Males 
4, Employers versus Managers 3,238 2.8*** 1.8% 2.7*** <1 <1 
5. Employers versus Workers 2,909 2.6*** 3.4f 4.2T <i <1 
6. Managers versus Workers 1537 3.97 Lp DINS 1.1 <1 
White Females ` 
7. Managers versus Workers 246 <il <1 2.27% 1.5 1.4 
Black Males 
8. Managers versus Workers 379 1.8* <l <i <1 <1 
Managers i 
9, White Male versus Black Male 997 <1 <i <1 <i <1 
10. White Male versus White Female 5,365 8.37 bez <I <1 <1 
11. Black Male versus White Female 3,821 4.77 1:8* <] <1 <i 
Workers l 
12. White Male versus Black Male 537 1.1 <1 <1: 1 <1 
13. White Female versus Black Female -—320 1.1 1.7* <1 2.0** 177 
14. White Male versus White Female 3,352 16.2t <1 <I 2.0** 1.5 
15. Black Male versus Black Female 2,377 4.5t 1.6* <1 <1 <1 





"See note to Table 6B. 
Significance levels (two-tailed test) as in Table 6B. 
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Table 8. Means and Standard Deviations of Variables Used in Regression Equations 


Income Education Decile Status Age ` Job Tenure 
mean  (s.d.) mean (s.d.) mean (s.d.) mean (s.d.) mean (s.d.) 
All Respondents . $8,344 (6862) 2.96 (1.5) 5.8 (2.7) 39.6 (13.4) 6.4 (6.9) 
Overall Classes 
1. All Employers 15,179 (16252) 3.24 (1-4) 7.0 (1.7) 45.9 (12.2) 11.3 (8.0) 
ia. Big Employers l 
(=10 Employees) 19,188 (7918) 3.79 (1.4) 7.6 (1.4) 45.3 (12.7) 10.6 (9.6) . 
1b. Small Employers 2 
(<10 Employees) 12,915 (16064) 3.02 (1.3) 6.9 (1.7) 46.2 (12.3) 11.35 (7.6) 
2. Managers 9,226 (6403) 3.42 (1.5) 6.6 (2.3) 41.4 (12.7) 6.3 (6.9) 
3. Workers 6,145 (3180) 2.86 (1.5) 5.1 (2.8) 37.4 (14.0) 5.2 (6.1) 
White Males 
1. Employers 16,241 (16780) 3.24 (1.4) 7.2 (1.6) 45.1 (12.6) 11.6 (8.4) 
2. Managers 10,943 (6730) 3.45 (1.5) 6.8 (2.1) 42.3 (12.5) T2483) 
3. Workers 7,727 (3225) 2.82 (1.5) 5.0 (2.6) 38.2 (14.1) 5.7 (6.7) 
White Females 
1, Managers 5,188 (2790) 3.46 (1.1) 6.7 (2.1) 39.1 (13.3) 5.6 (5.6) 
2. Workers 4,391 (2053) 3.06 (1.3) 5.6 (2.9) 37.0 (14.3) 4.1 (5.2) 
Black Males 
1. Managers 8,037 (6011) 3.02 (1.8) 5.5 (2.3) 38.1 (10.9) 7.0 (7.2) 
2. Workers 6,804 (2588) 2.28 (1.7) 4.2 (2.6) 36.8 (13.5) 5.3 (6.2) 
Black Females 
i. Managers 5,131 (1982) 3.20 (1.8) 5.1 (2.9) 40.3 (11.9) 4.5 (4.5) 
2. Workers 4,490 (2419) 2.69 (1.9) 4.4 (3.1) 33.4 (11.6) 4.5 (6.4) 


tion ($5,081) and was only partially re- 
duced by the addition of the control 
variables. Contrary to our expectations, 
however, the slope on the education vari- 
able was significantly flatter for managers 
than employers in both regression equa- 
tions. Some possible interpretations of this 
result will be discussed in the final section 
of this paper. 

Class comparison within the white male 
category. By and large, the same results 
are obtained for white males examined 
separately as for the entire sample. The 
education coefficients are 
lower for white male workers than for 
white male managers or employers in the 
simple regression and in the expanded re- 
gression. The income gaps were also sub- 
stantial and statistically significant (Table 
6B:5—6 and Table 7B:5—6). Thus, these 
class differences cannot be considered arti- 
facts of the race-sex composition of the 
class categories. 

In the comparison of white male man- 
agers and employers, the income gap is 
also significant in both equations, and the 
education slope for managers is signifi- 
cantly flatter in the simple regression (Ta- 


significantly © 


‘bles 6B:4 and 7B:4). In the expanded re- 


gression, the absolute magnitude of the 
difference in education slopes between 
white male managers and employers is es- 
sentially as large as for all managers and 
employers ($1,640 compared to $1,693), 
although the t-ratio of the difference drops 
just below the 5% significance level. The 
unexpected result of employers having 
greater returns to education than managers 
thus occurs among white males as well as 
in the entire sample. Again, these class 
interactions cannot be considered a conse- 
quence of the race and sex composition of 
the class .categories. 

` Class comparisons within the black male 
and white female categories. Although the 
direction of the income gap and the differ- 
ences in the education slopes between man- 
agers and workers within the black male 
and white female categcries are the same as 
within the white male category, the magni- 
tude of the differences tends to be smaller. 
Among white females the education slopes 
of workers and managers were not signifi- 
cantly different for either of the regressions 
and, while there was a significant income 
gap in the simple rcgression, this gap was 


—* 
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Table 9. Class-Race-Sex Distributions (Full-Time Participants in the Labor Force Only, 1969 Survey) 








Distribution of Classes within Race-Sex Categories 





White Black White Black 
Males Males Females Females Total 
Employers 10.9% 6.6% 3.0% 0.0% 7.9% 
Managers 42.9 36.8 Alal 22.9 375° 
Workers 41.5 . Dees 66.6 77.1 50.7 
Petty Bourgeoisie 4.6 1.3 2.7 0.0 3.9 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
N 804 76 365 48 1293 
Distribution of Race-Sex Categories within Classes 
Petty 
Employers Managers Workers Bourgeoisie Total 
White Males 84.6% 71.1% 50.9% 77.1% 62.5% 
White Females 10.6 20.8 37.0 20.8 27.9 
Black Males 4.8 5.8 6.4 PAA 6.0 
Black Females 0.0 203 5.6 0.0 | S59 
Total 100.0% ~ 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
N 104 "485 656 48 1293 


almost eliminated with the addition of the 
control variables (Tables 6B:7 and 7B:7). 
Among black males, the education slopes 
were marginally significantly different in 
both regressions, but the average gap in 
income was not significant in either regres- 
sion. 


Race and Sex Comparisons within 
Class Categories 


Before examining the differences be- 
tween race and sex categories within 
classes, it is important to stress that some 
of the most significant race and sex effects 
undoubtedly operate through mechanisms 
which sort people into the various class 
categories in the first place. Both women 
and blacks are underrepresented in the em- 
ployer category, and women are under- 
represented in the manager category as 
well (see Table 9). Furthermore, the pres- 
ent study is limited to full-time participants 
in the labor force. It has been shown that, 
even when educational and skill levels are 
controlled for, blacks have considerably 
higher levels of involuntary unemployment 
than whites (Harrison, 1972). It hardly 
needs to be added that sexism has acted as 
a powerful force for keeping women out of 
the labor force entirely or restricting them 
to part-time work. When we examine the 
differences between sex and race categories 


among workers and among managers, it . 
should be kept in mind that these are dif- 
ferences which occur after the effects of 
racism and sexism have operated to keep 
some people out of the labor force alto- 
gether, to prevent others from finding 
stable full-time employment, and to influ- 
ence the race and sex distribution among 
classes of those people who are full-time 
participants in the labor force. 

Race and sex comparisons within the 
manager class. Black and white male man- 
agers do not differ significantly in the 
slopes of any variables in either the simple 
or the expanded regressions (Tables 6B:9; 
7B:9). It can reasonably be said that an 
increment of education has essentially the 
same payoff for blacks and whites, once 
they become managers. 

There is greater ambiguity, however, in 
the analysis of income gaps. While in 
formal statistical terms, the average income 
gap between black and white male man- 
agers is not statistically different at the 5% 
level in either the simple or the expanded 
regression, the absolute magnitudes of the 
gaps are still large when compared to many 
of the other comparisons we are making. 
These results reflect the intrinsic ambiguity 
of using “significance level” as the criterion 
of the relative strength of the difference 
between groups. A low level of significance 
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of a difference in coefficients can mean 
either that the two groups really do not 
differ in the coefficient or that they do dif- 
fer substantially, but the difference is mea- 
sured very imprecisely (i.e., the test is of 
low power). 

The comparison of sexes within the man- 
agerial class is less problematic (Tables 6B: 
10-11; 7B:10—11). Again, there are no 
significant differences in the slopes of any 
of the variables, with the exception of the 
education slope in the expanded regression 
in the comparison of white female and 
black male managers. We have no explana- 
tion for this result. However, there is a 
very substantial average gap in income be- 
tween white female managers and both 
white and black male.managers in both re- 
gression equations. With a large sample, 
even if it should turn out that there was a 
Significant income gap between black and 
white male managers, these data strongly 
indicate that the sex differences among 
managers are considerably greater than the 
race differences. 

Race and sex comparisons within the 
working class. By and large, the results for 
the comparisons of sex and race categories 
among workers are substantially the same 
as among managers. None of the race-sex 
categories differ in education slope in the 
simple regression and, with the marginal 
exception of the comparison of black and 
white women, none differ in the expanded 
regression (Tables 6B: 12--15; 7B: 12~15). 
Therefore, it appears that the returns to 
education are roughly the same for all 
workers regardless of race and sex. 

Furthermore, within sex categories, there 
are also no significant income gaps be- 
tween blacks and whites. Therefore, as in 
the managerial category, we cannot reject 
the null hypothesis that black and white 
male workers have essentially the same re- 
gression equations, and black and white 
female workers have essentially the same 
regression equations, especially for the sim- 
ple regressions of income on education. 

Between male and female workers of 
both races, however, there is a very signifi- 
cant average gap in income. The gap be- 
tween white female and white male work- 
ers is some $3,300 and between black 


male and white female workers, over 
$2,600 in the simple regressions. Adding 
the control variables has virtually no effect 
on these differences. Thus again, as in the 
managerial category, the sex differences 
within. the working class are much more 
striking than the race differences. 


GENERALIZATIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS 


At the most general level, the results of 
this study clearly show that classes defined 
in terms of social relations of production 
are consequential in American society. 
The differences between classes in levels of 
income and in the relationship between 
education and income are substantial, and 
these differences do not disappear when we 
control for variables such as occupational 
status, age, job tenure, sex or race. Fur- 
thermore, in terms of explained variance 
in Income, class position is at least as pow- 
erful an explanatory variable as occupa- 
tional status. A number of other more 
specific generalizations can be made. 

The returns to education within the man- 
agerial category are greater than within the 
working class ‘category. This result was 
strongly supported both for the sample as 
a whole and for white males taken sepa- 
rately in both regression equations. 

This is one of the most important find- 
ings of the study and has considerable im- 
plications for the understanding of income 
inequality. While much more research is 
necessary to decipher fully this class inter- 
action in returns to education, we can offer 
some preliminary lines of interpretation. 
As suggested earlier, we argue that the 
higher returns to education among man- 
agers than among workers reflect the steep 
income gradients associated with mana- 


15 It must be recognized that class itself still 
explains only a relatively small proportion of the 
total variance in income (14.5 percent in Table 
4). A full model explaining income variation 
would have to include many other variables, 
such as economic sector, region of country, un- 
ionization, etc. The critical argument of this 
paper is not that class explains everything but, 
rather, that other variables must be examined in 
terms of their interactions with class position 
in order to unravel the nature of income deter- 
mination. 
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gerial hierarchies on the one hand, and the 
role of education in sorting people into 
different levels of the hierarchy on the 
other. ; 

In both Marxist and non-Marxist tradi- 
tions, “wages” (and, correspondingly, in- 
come from wages and salaries) have been 
conceptualized as part of an exchange re- 
lationship—-an unequal, asymmetrical ex- 
change in the Marxist perspective which 


hides an exploitive relation; an equal, reci-- 


procal exchange in non-Marxist perspec- 
tives which reflects the marginal produc- 
tivity of the wage earner. 

An alternative view is that wages are not 
merely payment for services rendered (i.e., 
exchange), but are also part of a structure 
of social control within businesses and 
bureaucracies. Wage differentials should 
be considered, in part, a political response 
to the problem of social order within or- 
ganizations rather than either simply an 
economic response to the human capital 
of the wage earner or merely the phenom- 
enal form of a system of surplus value 
extraction. 

The conformity of the individual to the 
norms of any institution is guaranteed by 
a variety of threats of punishment for de- 
viance and promises of rewards for com- 
pliance. The balance between these punish- 
ments and inducements; and their specific 
forms, depends strongly upon the individ- 
ual’s position in the process of production. 
For workers in the lowest skill levels, es- 
pecially when they are in peripheral busi- 
nesses, the dominant mode of control is 
threats of various sorts, especially the 
threat of being fired. For workers with 
“higher levels of skills, particularly when 
they are employed in core industries, there 
is much more reliance on various positive 
inducements: progressively increasing pay 
and vacation time, good pensions, job pro- 
motions, and so on (Stone, 1974). For 
employees who occupy positions in the au- 
thority structure of an enterprise, the in- 
ducement mode of control is even more 
dominant. Repressive forms of control 
(such as the threat of being fired) become 
' residual instruments used only in the last 
resort. 

The dominance of rewards as the basic 


mode of control of managers reflects a 
basic asymmetry of punishments and in- 
ducements as mechanisms of social con- 
trol: punishments are administered only 
when concrete infractions are committed 
and discovered. They are, therefore, gen- 
erally effective only for preventing bad be- 
havior. Punishments are not a very effec- 
tive strategy for encouraging responsible 
behavior. Rewards, on the other hand, can 
be doled out roughly in proportion to the 
quality of the individual’s performance and 
thus can be used as a more flexible -instru- 
ment for encouraging enthusiastic, respons- 
ible and even innovative behavior. In the 
case of workers at the bottom, there is little 
need for them to perform in a responsible 
and creative way. As with the private in the 
army, the employer is mainly concerned 
that the production line worker more or 
less does what he/she is told to do. Obedi- 
ence rather than initiative is the basic per- 
formance norm. But for supervisors in 
general, and supervisors at the middle and 
top levels of the management hierarchy in 
particular, the interests of the organization 
require more than dependability and me- 
chanical obedience. For the power of man- 
agers to be wielded effectively, their be- 
havior must be controlled by mechanisms 
which encourage responsibility rather than 
simply repress deviance from the rules. It 
is therefore expected that authority hier- 
archies will be characterized by very steep 
income gradients.?® 

It might well be asked, what has this to 
do with the relationship of income to edu- 
cation in the manager category and the 
worker class? In addition to developing 
various skills, education can be seen as 


10 It should be noted that this interpretation of 
the authority hierarchy income gradient is quite 
different from the logic of the Davis-Moore 
(1945) interpretation. We are not arguing that 
there is any inherent scarcity of talent or any 
inherent problems of recruiting people for posi- 
tions in the authority hierarchy, but rather that 
once a person is in such a position, there is a 
problem of social control which is, in part, solved 
by the structure of income rewards. For a some- 
what different elaboration of this perspective 
which emphasizes the punishment aspect of the 
control apparatus rather than inducement (see 
Wright, 1973:314-20). 
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having two complementary functions with 
respect to authority structures (Edwards, 
1972; Bowles and Gintis, 1975). First, 
‘education serves as a legitimation for in- 
equalities of power and second, education 
helps to socialize people to the different 
work habits, patterns of discipline and 
social demands of different positions in the 
production process. In particular, higher 
levels of education tend to socialize people 
to the work habits appropriate for occupy- 
ing positions in the authority hierarchy. 
Among managers, it would be expected 
that there would be a fairly close associa- 
tion between their position in the authority 
hierarchy and their level of schooling. This 
association has been demonstrated by Tan- 
nenbaum et al. (1974:110-3). On the 
basis of the logic of social control elab- 
orated above, .we would also expect that 
there should be a fairly close association 
between income and the authority hier- 
archy (see Tannenbaum et al., 1974:106— 
8). Thus, we would predict that among 
managers there should be a fairly steep 
income gradient for educational attainment 
as well. This is precisely the result we have 
observed. 

In these terms, the education coefficient 
for workers in Figure 2A can be thought 
of as the payoff to education for those peo- 
ple with zero authority, while the difference 
between the worker and manager regres- 
sions at each level of education reflects the 
extra income managers can get by cashing 
in their education on positions in the man- 
agerial hierarchy. If this interpretation of 
the steeper managerial returns to education 
is correct, then it would be predicted that, 
within specific levels of managerial hier- 
archies, the returns to education should be 
much closer to those of workers. Unfor- 
tunately, in the present study there are no 
data appropriate for testing this proposi- 
tion. 

The class differences between managers 
and workers tend to be less marked among 
white women and black men than among 
white men. White female managers and 
workers differ hardly at all in returns to 
education, and the average gap in their 
income is very small in both regression 
equations. Although there ts a significant 
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difference in education slopes between 
managers and workers among black men, 
the income gap is quite small. 

These results suggest that black male 
and white female managers look more like 
workers than do their white male counter- 
parts. One partial explanation for this 
might be that black male and white female 
managers are more highly concentrated at 
the very bottom of managerial hierarchies 
than are white male managers. It would 
be expected that they would tend to be 
line supervisors of various sorts rather 
than middle managers, and that very few 
indeed would become top level managers 
in either private businesses or public bu- 
reaucracies. This would tend to depress the 
overall payoff for becoming a manager and 
reduce the differences between managers 
and workers. The present survey provides 
no data directly relevant to this hypothesis, 
and we have been unable to find other 
studies which systematically analyze the 
position of blacks and women in compari- 
son with white males in authority hier- 
archies. 

Even when education, occupational 
status, age and job tenure are controlled 
for, employers have greater income than 
either managers or workers. This result 
occurs in spite of the fact that the em- 
ployers in the sample overwhelmingly are 
small businessment rather than large capi- 
talists (see footnote 7). Thus, despite the- 
ories of the managerial revolution, the 
postindustrial society and other perspec- 
tives which claim that authority and/or 
knowledge stratification has superceded 
property stratification, the results of the 
present research indicate that the class di- 
vision between property-holders and non- 


 property-holders is still very real, even 


when only small property-holders arẹ con- 
sidered. 

The returns to education for small em- 
ployers are much greater than for workers 
and managers. This was an unexpected re- 
sult- Since employers are not paid a direct 
return to education but, rather, pay them- 
selves an income out of their profits, the 
income of employers should be linked to 
education only to the extent that the quant- 
ity and profitability of their property was 
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closely associated with the level of their 
education. We did not expect this to be the 
case but, apparently, at least for small 
businessmen, such a link is present. 

In retrospect, this is not so terribly sur- 
prising. Among quite small employers, 
- after all, differences in education would 
correspond to differences between shop- 
keepers on the one hand and doctors, law- 
yers and other professionals on the other. 
Since 78% of the employers in the present 
sample employ fewer than. ten employees, 
it seems likely that the relationship of edu- 
cation to type of business may account for 
much of the steepness of the employer edu- 
cation coefficient. Among larger employers, 
it would be expected that education would 
make less difference in income. 

There is some suggestive evidence in the 
present survey which supports this inter- 
pretation. Eighteen employers in the sam- 
ple stated that they employed ten or more 
employees. When the regression equations 
are run separately for this subgroup, it is 
found that indeed they do have much flat- 
ter education coefficients than employers 
who employed fewer than ten employees. 
In the simple regression, small employers 
received $4,285 for each increment in edu- 
cation whereas the larger employers re- 
ceived only $1,221.17 This coefficient is 
smaller than the one for managers. The 
average income gap between large and 
small employers, as one would expect, was 
relatively large—$4,155. Because of the 
small number of large employers, it was 
not possible to test formally the signifi- 
cance levels of these comparisons. How- 
ever, they do suggest that as the actual 
labor of an employer becomes a smaller 


proportion of the total labor of a business, . 


17 There was one outlier in the large employer 
group—an individual who employed more than 
ten workers but reported an annual income of 
only $3,000. This individual also happened to 
have a low level of education, and leaving him in 
the regression increased the education slope for 
large employers considerably (to $2,100 from 
$1,221).) Since it is implausible that an employer 
of more than ten people would actually have a 
real income of only $3,000 a year (presumably 
iri this case the employer had a bad year and 
lived off his capital), we have excluded this indi- 
vidual from the regression. 


the education of the employer matters less 
as a determinant of his income. It would 
be expected that for truly large capitalists 
(employing 500 or more workers) the re- 
turns to education would be even smaller 
and the adjusted constants correspondingly 
higher. 

The class differences between workers 
and employers are considerably greater 
than the differences between men and 
women or between blacks and whites 
within the working class. The standardized 
income gap between workers and employ- 
ers is generally two to three times as great 
as the standardized gap between male and 
female workers of either race, and the gap 
between black and white workers of the 
same sex is, at most, a tenth as large as the 
gap between workers and employers./® The 
differences in education slopes are very 
small between sexes or races within the 
working class, but.are quite substantial and 
highly significant between workers and em- 
ployers. Furthermore, race and sex groups 
within the working class differ by a maxi- 
mum of about $200 in returns for a decile 
increase in occupational status, whereas 
employers and, workers differ by over 
$2,000. In a Marxist perspective, these re- 
sults are very much what would be ex- 
pected. Jn economic terms, class exploita- 
tion is a theoretically more fundamental 
division within capitalist society than is 
either sex or race, and thus the differences 
between the working class and the capital- 
ist class should be more substantial than 
the differences between male and female 
workers or black and white workers. 

Within class categories, races and sexes 
appear to have very similar returns to edu- 
cation. These results must be considered 
somewhat tentative since the sample size, 
especially for the race comparisons, is rela- 
tively small. Nevertheless, jt seems fairly 
safe to conclude that at least part of the 


18 Note that we are comparing “standardized 
income gaps” rather than “average income gaps” 
in this conclusion. It is impossible to compare 
average income gaps since they are assessed at a 
different point for each comparison. The stan- 
dardized income gaps, on the other hand, are 
assessed at the same point, mean values of the 
independent variables for the employer category. 
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differential returns to education for blacks 
and whites is a consequence of the class 
composition of the two races. If this result 
is confirmed with more extensive data, it 
would suggest that racial discrimination 
operates more in sorting people into class 
positions in the first place than in giving 
them lower income for given levels of edu- 
cation and skills once they are in a class 
position. 

-Within class categories, the income gap 
between races tends to be much smaller 
than between sexes. The standardized in- 
come gap between white males and white 
females is nearly five times greater than 
between black males and white males in 
both the working class and the managerial 
category in the simple regression. The dif- 
ference is even greater in the expanded 
regressions. Again, racism may be particu- 
larly important in allocating people into 
different class categories in the first place. 
However, once a person is located in a 
class position, sex differences in income 
are considerably larger than race differ- 
ences. ` 

Obviously, this study is only a first step 
in the development of a sophisticated use 
of structural class categories in quantita- 
tive research. It would be desirable in the 
future to use these categories in more elab- 
orate path models of income determination 
including extensive information on back- 
ground. It is also crucially important to 
examine the extent to which various class 
boundaries are crossed in the course of 
individual work-lives. While much research 
has been done on the movement across 
the blue-collar/white collar occupational 
“boundary,” both within generations and 
between generations, none we have found 
systematically has explored the movement 
across structural class boundaries. The 
many questions concerning the internal 
stratification within structural classes also 
need to be researched. It is our hope that 
the present work will open up the possi- 
bility of bringing Marxist categories into 
the heart of quantitative research on social 
inequality as well as making quantitative 
research seem more relevant to Marxist 
social scientists. To ignore these theoretical 
and empirical issues is to ignore a crucial 


dimension in the structure of inequality in 
American society. 
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This paper focuses on the measurement of Structural and exchange components of 
vertical mobility, with primary emphasis on occupational status mobility. The short-. 
comings of the study of vertical mobility are discussed. Then, assuming the use of 
interval scales, absolute, exchange and structural mobility are defined and measured 
at the individual level. Aggregate measures of each mobility component are also 
presented which can be computed easily from the means, standard deviations and 
correlation of the origin and destination distributions. Finally, the aggregate measures 
are applied to occupational status mobility data for 1962 and 1972-!974. Interperiod 
comparisons are discussed, as weil as racial comparisons and sex comparisons, Educa- 
tional mobility is briefly compared to status mobility. 


Students of social stratification have long 
been interested in intergenerational occupa- 
tional mobility because of its relevance 
to the subject of equality of opportunity 
or the “openness” of society (Sgrensen, 
1975a; Coxon and Jones, 1975). For this 
reason, they have been concerned primarily 
with vertical mobility, as opposed to hori- 
zontal mobility, and with exchange or pure 
mobility, as opposed to structural mobility. 
However, it will be argued in this paper 
that due to methodological problems and a 
lack of conceptual clarity, efforts to em- 
pirically separate vertical mobility into its 
exchange and structural components have 
been largely unsuccessful. 

This paper represents an attempt to 
define and develop measures of exchange 
and structural vertical mobility. Absolute, 
exchange and structural mobility first will 
be defined and measured at the individual 
level. Measures of aggregate population 
mobility then will be developed from the 
individual level measures. And finally, 
these aggregate measures will be applied to 
recent data for the United States to assess 
interperiod changes and intergroup differ- 
ences in mobility. No effort will be made 


* I would like to thank David L. Featherman 
and Robert M. Hauser for their comments on 
an earlier draft of this paper. The comments of 
two anonymous ASR readers were also helpful. 


to explain individual differences in mobility 
or occupational achievement. 

The definitions and measures of vertical 
mobility proposed in this paper are based 
upon three premises about the current 
state of thought and research on mobility. 
First, occupational mobility tables are in- 
appropriate for the study of vertical mobil- 
ity. Second, although status attainment 
models are more suited to the study of 
vertical mobility than are mobility tables, 
status attainment modelis do not directly 
address the subject of mobility and have, 
in fact, diverted attention away from im- 
proving the measurement of mobility. And 
third, the conceptualization of mobility has 
been less than adequate, particularly with 
respect to the task of measuring vertical 
mobility and its exchange and structural 
components. These premises will be elabo- 
rated upon further, but first it will be neces- 
sary to briefly review the distinction be- 
tween exchange and structural mobility as 
well as previous efforts to measure the two. 

Intergenerational mobility is most fre- 
quently studied through the use of an 
occupational mobility table consisting of 
the joint distribution of current occupation 
and father’s occupation for a sample of 
the work force. The relevance of such a 
table for assessing the openness of soctety 
is complicated by the fact that the current 
occupational distribution of members of the 
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work force typically differs from that of 
their fathers. The difference between the 
two distributions is due, in part, to the 
changing occupational structure of society, 
but also to such factors as differential 
fertility, mortality and marriage rates (Dun- 
can, 1966). Whatever the relative impor- 
tance of these factors, the difference be- 
tween the two distributions “forces” a 
certain amount of mobility and certain 
patterns of mobility, which are not indica- 
tive of the openness of society. This mobil- 
ity often has been called structural mobility 
(Boudon, 1973; Matras, 1975). 

Although the term “structural mobility” 
will be adopted in this paper, the use of 
this term is not meant to imply that the 
“forced” mobility can be traced to a change 
in the occupational structure over a specific 
period of time. First, as Duncan (1966) 
has pointed out, the fathers’ occupational 
distribution does not represent a specific 
point in time. Second, factors other than 
the changing occupational structure, such 
as the differential fertility of the fathers, 
cause the origin and destination distribu- 
tions to: differ. Thus, the term “structural 
mobility” will be used to refer to the mo- 
bility resulting from all factors which cause 
the current distribution to differ from that 
of the fathers. Whatever. the sources of 
such mobility, it is not due to equality of 
opportunity or the openness of society. 

The general goal of mobility research 
has been to control for structural mobility 
in order to measure pure mobility, or ex- 
change mobility, that is, mobility which is 
not due to differences between the origin 
and destination distributions. Critiques of 
methods designed to separate exchange 
mobility from structural mobility can be 
found in Duncan (1966), Blau and Dun- 
can (1967) and Hazelrigg (1974b) and 
will not be reviewed here. Much of the ef- 
fort at measuring exchange mobility has 
been inadequate or only partially successful. 
Recently, however, two techniques have 
been adopted which appear to control suc- 
‘cessfully for structural mobility. For ex- 
ample, a technique for the proportionate 
adjustment of contingency tables (Deming, 
1943) has been used by Duncan (1966), 
Tyree and Treas (1974) and Hazelrigg 
(1974a)}, and Goodman’s (1972) hier- 


archical models for the analysis of con- 
tingency tables have been used by Hauser 
et al. (1975a). 

The first premise of this paper is that 
although valid techniques are now available 
for comparing exchange mobility in differ- 
ent mobility tables, occupational mobility 
tables are inadequate for measuring or 
comparing vertical mobility, in either its 
exchange or structural components. The 
occupational categories, usually major cen- 
sus occupational groups, used to construct 
mobility tables are, strictly speaking, nom- ` 
inal categories and thus cannot be used to 


‘reliably assess vertical mobility. This pre- 


mise is not meant to imply that those who 
use occupational mobility tables are inter- 
ested only in vertical mobility. There may 
be sound reasons for studying occupational 
mobility per se. Carlsson (1958) has argued 
for the validity and utility of using aggre- 
gate occupational categories. Nevertheless, 
the importance of studying vertical mobility 
is evident from the fact that although per- 
sons who analyze mobility tables usually 
acknowledge the nominal nature of their 
data, they almost always include a discus- 
sion of upward and downward mobility 
(e.g., Hauser et al., 1975b). Typically, 
the major census detailed categories (or 
other categories) are ranked according to 
their average scores on some vertical di- 
mension, such as Duncan’s (1961) SEI. 
Duncan and Hodge (1963) reported that 
the major occupational categories ac- 
counted for about three-quarters of the 
variance in occupational SES among males 
in the labor force. This still leaves sizeable 
error in the measurement of an individual 
worker’s status, however, and even in the 
rank ordering of individuals with respect 
to SES. 

In addition to the measurement error 
that results from attempting to rank in- 
dividuals according to the major occu- 
pational groups, the typical method of 
measuring vertical mobility only com- 
pounds the error. The typical method of 
computing upward mobility, for instance, 
involves counting all the individuals who 
move to a higher ranked category, with a 
move across one boundary counting the 
same as a move across two or more boun- 
daries. Thus, this method of measuring 
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vertical mobility does not even use all of 
the ordinal information present in the data. 
Even if the number of category boundaries 
crossed were used as a measure of the 
vertical distance moved, there would still 
be considerable error involved since the 
average SEI distance between adjacent 
major occupational groups ranges any- 
where from one to nineteen SEI points 
(Hauser et al., 1975b). In short, the use 
of occupational mobility tables to measure 
vertical mobility is faced with all of the 
limitations of ordinal scales, and the occu- 
pational categories only provide an im- 
perfect ordering of individuals at that, 
since the categories are, strictly speaking, 
only nominal categories. Thus, an alterna- 
tive to mobility tables is needed for meas- 
uring vertical mobility. 

The development of a socioeconomic 
index (Duncan, 1961) and a prestige scale 


(Siegel, 1970) for the census detailed clas~ 


sification of occupations provided poten- 
tially fruitful means for the. measurement 
of vertical occupational mobility. As Dun- 
can and Hodge (1963) have pointed out, 
there is little question that these scales are 
more suitable for measuring vertical mobil- 
ity than the census major occupational 
groups used in mobility tables. Although 
these scales may only be quasi-interval 
(particularly the prestige scale), they will 
be treated as interval scales when using 
the measures of vertical mobility to be 
presented in this paper. (The measures are 
just as appropriate for measuring education 
and income mobility, both of which are 
undoubtedly interval scales. ) 

In light of their potential fruitfulness, it 
is surprising how little these scales have 
been used for the study of vertical mobil- 
ity.! Following the construction of the 
socioeconomic index (SEI), a reformula- 
tion of the basic problem to be studied 
occurred in the work of Duncan and his 


1 Prestige scales occasionally have been used 
to construct mobility tables. For instance, Svalas- 
toga (1959) used a Danish scale to construct 
mobility tables based on five aggregate prestige 
categories. Because of the necessity to aggregate 
data into a relatively small number of categories 
‘when constructing mobility tables, the measure- 
ment of social distance in such tables is not based 
on the full detail of the prestige scales. 


colleagues. In Duncan and Hodge (1963), 
Duncan (1966) and, particularly, Blau and 
Duncan (1967), the orientation shifted 
from occupational mobility to one of ex- 
plaining individual differences in occupa- 
tional achievement, as measured by the 
SEI. Instead of using father’s SEI score 
as a reference point from which mobility 
could be measured, father’s SEI became 
one of several independent variables used 
to explain the variance in son’s SEI. These 
multivariate models have come to be called 
models of the status attainment process. 
The second premise of this paper is that 
the development of status attainment 
models, although extremely valuable in 
their own right, has diverted attention away 
from a legitimate concern with vertical 
mobility as a system characteristic. Instead 
of utilizing the SEI, or a prestige scale, to 
improve the measurement of the amount, 
rate and patterns of vertical mobility, as 
well as its exchange ‘and structural com- 
ponents, these scales have been used almost 
exclusively in status attainment research. 
For those still concerned with the study of 
mobility (and the interest remains high) 
the conventional mobility table has con- 
tinued to be the main vehicle, despite its 
limitations with respect to vertical mobility. 
It is not claimed that status attainment 
models are irrelevant to the subject of 
mobility. The simple model showing son’s 
status regressed on father’s status implicitly 
contains much information on vertical 
mobility, some of which is occasionally 
noted. The difference between the father’s 
mean and the son’s mean indicates the 
average distance moved. Also, the stand- 
ardized regression coefficient, the Pearson 
product-moment correlation, provides an 
index of mobility, or immobility, although 
no one has been very precise about what 
kind of mobility is being indexed. This is 
particularly problematic in light of the fact 
that a perfect correlation would not neces- 
sarily mean that there is no mobility. As 
Duncan (1966) has shown, the regression 
model also can be implicitly used to predict 
which sons will be upwardly mobile and 
which sons will be downwardly mobile. 
But, as Duncan (1966) has also stated, the 
regression model, as such, makes no direct 
statements about mobility. Although a 
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great deal of information about mobility 
can be garnered indirectly from least- 
squares regression statistics, as we shall see, 


students of status attainment have made - 


very little use of this ‘information. In par- 
ticular, they have paid no attention to the 
distinction between exchange mobility and 
structural mobility, a subject of great im- 
portance to those interested in mobility as 
a system characteristic. 

In short, it can be concluded that the 


development of occupational status scales 


has had little or no effect on improving 
our measurement of vertical mobility, par- 
ticularly with respect to exchange and 
Structural mobility, because these scales 
= have been used almost exclusively for 
status attainment research. Thus, it is time 
to use these scales to measure vertical 
mobility directly rather than to continue to 
make indirect inferences about mobility on 
the basis of their usage in regression 
models. . 

The third premise of this paper-.is that 
the conceptualization of social mobility has 

been rather unsophisticated and lacking in 
‘ sociological insight. This seems to be true 
particularly with respect to vertical mobil- 
ity. Social mobility is usually simply de- 
fined as a change in social position (Sgren- 
sen, 1975b). In mobility tables, social 
mobility means a change in occupation, 
as defined by the occupational categories 
chosen for the table. When we turn to 
vertical mobility, this definition of social 
mobility creates some problems. 

If the occupational categories have been 
ranked according to some dimension of 
stratification and a person moves to a 
higher-ranked category, the move is defined 
as upward mobility. The trouble with this 
definition of vertical mobility is that it 
ignores the “social” aspect of social mobil- 
ity. For instance, if the mobility table 
is constructed from major occupational 
groups, an intergenerational move from the 
managerial category to the professional 
category would be counted as one unit of 
upward mobility. This definition of upward 
mobility is based upon an absolute change 
of position and ignores the fact that in 
industrializing societies there is typically an 
expansion in the number of professional 
positions. Thus, it ignores the fact that 


relative to other persons, a professional 
position does not rank as high in the des- 
tination distribution as in the origin distri- 
bution. The consequence of ignoring this 
fact may be seen more clearly if we con- 
sider a person who is in the professional 
category in both the origin and destination 
distributions. By conventional definitions, 
that is, in an absolute sense, such a person 
would be defined as stable with respect to 
vertical mobility. However, if the person’s 
position relative to others were taken into 
account, say by looking at his percentile 
rank or some other standardized score, the 
person should be classified as downwardly 
mobile.® . 

Thus, it is seen that the conventional 
definition of vertical mobility is one of 
absolute mobility which ignores -relative 
mobility. If we are to take the concept of 
social mobility seriously when discussing 
vertical mobility, it seems at least as im- 
portant to study relative mobility as to 
study absolute mobility, if not more so. 
It could be argued that vertical “social” 
mobility should be defined as relative mo- 
bility, but this will not be done here. As 
will be seen, the conventional definition of 
social mobility will be called absolute mo- 
bility and, for reasons given below, relative 
mobility will be called exchange mobility. 

To summarize the premises of this paper, 
it is believed that the study of vertical 
mobility has been retarded because of the 
continued reliance on mobility tables, be- 


` cause of the failure to explicitly exploit the 


detailed occupational status scales and 
because of the lack of a conception of 
relative vertical mobility. The. remainder 
of this paper will attempt to define and 
measure absolute, exchange and structural 


2 To point out the fact that the percentile rank 
of individuals in professional occupations is not 
as high as the percentile rank of fathers in the 
same occupations is not necessarily to argue that 
professional occupations now rank lower, rela- 
tive to other occupations, on income, education 
or “prestige.” The available evidence indicates 
that the rankings or ratings of occupations have 
been rather stable over time ( Hodge et al., 
1966). However, the apparent immobility of oc- 
cupations clearly does not preclude changes in 
the rankings of individuals who hold these occu- 
pations. Such changes in the relative statuses of 
individuals are eminently worth investigating. 
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vertical mobility with ‘particular reference 
to occupational status mobility. 


Definitions and Measures 


In the definitions and measures of inter- 
generational vertical mobility to be pre- 
sented, it will be convenient to refer to X 
as a score in the origin status distribution 
and Y as a Score in the destination status 
distribution. By conventional definitions of 
social mobility, a person’s vertical status 
mobility would equal Y —- X. Y -X gives 


both the absolute distance and the direc- - 


tion of the status move and will be called 
absolute mobility (not to be confused with 
the term “absolute value,” which gives the 
numerical value of a real number irrespec- 
tive of its sign). However, Y — X reveals 
nothing about the person’s mobility relative 
to other individuals in the status distribu- 
tions. Due to the typical intergenerational 
shift upward in the status distributions, as 
indicated by a positive value of Y—X, a 
person with zero absolute mobility (Y — X 
=) actually would be downwardly mobile 
relative to others and a positive absolute 
mobility score (Y -X >0) may or may 
not indicate upward mobility relative to 
others. Thus, in order to assess vertical 
mobility relative to others, a measure of a 
person’s relative position in the origin and 
destination distributions is needed. Percen- 
tile ranks could be used but percentile 
ranks are only ordinal measures of status 


and, thus, a change in percentile rank 


_ would not indicate the relative status dis- 
tance traveled. 

In order to gain an interval measure of a 
person’s relative position in a status dis- 
tribution, a person’s raw status score will 
be standardized with respect to the mean 
and standard deviation of the distribution, 
the conventional standard score used in 
regression analysis. Thus, a person’s rela- 
tive position in the X and Y distributions 
will be measured by Z= (X —- X)/s, and 
Zy =(Y- Y)/ Sy, respectively, and his rela- 
tive mobility will be indicated by Zy — Zx. 
The sign of Z, — Z, will indicate the relative 
mobility direction,.and the magnitude of 


the difference will be proportional to the 
relative mobility distance. 

A significant property of Zy —Z, as an in- 
dicator of relative mobility is the fact that 
3(Z,-—Z,) =0. This zero-sum character- 
istic is usually associated with the concep- 
tion of exchange mobility or circulation 
mobility, as it is sometimes called. It is as- 
sumed to result from the fact that persons 
are shifted upward and downward to adjust 
for differences in talent, skills and interests. 
Hazelrigg (1974b) has shown that when a 
mobility table is proportionately adjusted 
to a model of constant occupational struc- 
ture, and therefore freed from structural 
influences on mobility, the number of per- 
son-steps upward will be equal to the num- 
ber of person-steps downward. Thus, such 
an adjusted table has the zero-sum charac- 
teristic of circulation mobility. When using 
interval scales to measure mobility, a valid 
measure of exchange mobility should have 
the characteristics that the total upward 
mobility distance should equal the total 
downward mobility disance. Z,~Z, has 
this zero-sum characteristic and, therefore, 
would seem to be a valid indicator of ex- 
change mobility in this respect. 

The other defining characteristic of ex- 
change mobility usually given is that it is 
mobility that does not result from differ- 
ences between the origin and distination 
distributions; it is distinguished from struc- 
tural mobility. Since the Z, and Z, distribu- 
tions are equal with respect to their means 
and standard deviations {which are equal 
to zero and one, respectively), Zy — Z, can 
be treated as freed from structural influ- 
ences, to the extent that differences 
between the origin and destination distribu- 
tions can be reliably described by differ- 
ences in their means and standard devia- 
tions. Thus Z, - Z, appears to be a valid 


8 Since standard scores are linear transforma- 
tions of the raw scores, the standard score dis- 
tributions will have the same shapes as the raw 
score distributions. Thus, any difference in the 
shapes of the origin and destination distributions 
will be a structural influence on mobility that is 
not eliminated by using standard scores. If the 
shapes of the distributions differ greatly, the 
use of standard scores to measure exchange 
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indicator of exchange mobility in respect 
to the second defining characteristic of ex- 
change mobility. 

Because of its zero-sum nature and its 


relative freedom from structural influences, 


Zy— Z, will be treated as an indicator of 
exchange mobility. As a result of our in- 
terest in measuring relative mobility, we 
have arrived at a valid indicator of ex- 
change mobility which truly reflects the 
“social” aspects of mobility. 

Although Z, — Zx is an indicator of ex- 
change mobility, it does not provide a mea- 
sure of exchange mobility distance in the 
metric of the status scale being used. To 
acquire such a measure, we will compute 
a person’s score on Y who has experienced 
no exchange mobility. Since Zy =Z, when 
there is exchange immobility, the destina- 
tion status of a person with zero exchange 
mobility would be given by l 


Y’=s,Z, + Y. 
The expression for Y’ given in (1) pro- 
vides a very impotrant reference point in 
our analysis which will be called the ex- 
change immobility score. The deviation of 
a person’s score from Y’ provides the mea- 


sure of exchange mobility distance, which 
can be written as 

_ ¥-Y'=s,y(Zy - Zx). (2) 
Since %(Z, -Z,) =0, SCY - Y’) will also 
equal zero and, thus, our measure of ex- 
change mobility distance has the zero-sum 
characteristic. The expression for Y ~ Y’ 
also indicates that the exchange mobility of 
a person is, in part,.a function of the 
amount of inequality in the population, as 
indicated by s,. And finally, it is important 
to note that due to regression toward the 
- mean, Z, — Zx will tend to be negative for 
persons above the mean on X and positive 
for those below the mean on X. Thus, per- 
sons from above average origins will tend 


mobility might lead to substantial errors. Al- 
though preliminary investigation suggests that the 
error may be relatively small for typical mobility 
distributions, we are as yet unable to present a 
satisfactory answer to this potential problem. 
Clearly, further investigation of this question is 
needed. l 


(1): 


to have downward exchange mobility and 
persons from below average origins will 
tend to have upward exchange mobility. 
The strength of this tendency will vary in- 
versely with the strength of the correlation 
between X and Y. 

The exchange immobility function also 
provides a reference point from which 
structural mobility distance can be com- 
puted. Since Y’ - X represents the distance 
a person would move who experiences no 
exchange mobility, this move would result 
from intergenerational structural change. 
Thus Y’- X provides a measure of struc- 
tural mobility which can be written as 


Y’- X= (sy -sx)Zz+(Y-X). (3) 


Examination of the expression for Y’ -X 
reveals several interesting facts about struc- 
tural mobility. The amount of structural 
mobility a person experiences is a function 
of the changes in two basic structural pa- 
rameters (the mean and standard devia- 
tion) and the person’s relative position in 
the origin distribution. The mean structural 


mobility equals Y - X. Thus, when status 
attainment researchers note that the aver- 
age mobility in their sample is equal to 
Y ~ X, they are taking note of the average ` 
mobility created by structural change in 
the status distributions. The standard de- 
viation of structural mobility equals s, — Sx, 
which is an indicator of the intergenera- 
tional change in inequality. Since the only 
variable in the expression for Y’ — X is Zy, 
structural mobility will be perfectly corre- 
lated with X, with r=+1 when sy > sx and 
r=-1 when s,<s,. Assuming that Y -X 
is positive (which is typically the case), 
when inequality is increasing (S, > Ss) per- 
sons from above average backgrounds will 
experience greater upward structural mo- 
bility than persons from below average 
backgrounds. The opposite will be the case 
when inequality is decreasing. Thus, an 
intergenerational increase in inequality fav- 
ors persons from high status origins while 
a decrease in inequality favors those from 
low status backgrounds. 

Perhaps the relationship between struc- 
tural mobility and the origin distribution 
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can be further clarified by looking at a 
simplified example. Imagine the following 
origin and destination distributions where 


¥Y=X=50, sx = 14.1, sy = 21.2, and r=+1. 


X Y Y-X 
70 80 +10 
60 65 +5 
50 50 0 
40 35 79 
30 20 -10 


Since the origin and destination distribu- 
tions are perfectly correlated, all of the 
mobility is due to structural change. Since 
the means of both distributions are equal, 
the structural mobility results entirely 
from the increase in the standard devia- 
tions. This increase in inequality causes 
those who were below average on X to 
have downward structural mobility and 
those who were above average on X to 
have upward structural mobility, resulting 
in a perfect positive correlation . between 
' structural mobility and X. It should be 
noted that this example shows an exagger- 
ated change in the standard deviation, if 
we are thinking in terms of occupational 
status. 

By adding an intergenerational increase 
in the mean, the hypothetical example be- 
comes more realistic. Suppose the X dis- 
tribution remains the same but 15 is added 


to each Y making Y = 65, but leaving s, 
and r,, unchanged. 


x Y Y-xX 
70 ~ 95 425 
60 80 +20 
50 65 +15 
40 50 +10 


30 35 +5 


Now the intergenerational increase in the 
mean is sufficiently large to make each per- 
son have upward structural mobility. How- 
ever, although the average structural mo- 
bility is Y-XK=15, the increase in the 
standard deviation causes those with higher 
scores on X to have greater structural 
mobility. 

It is also instructive to consider the rela- 


tionship between exchange and structural 
mobility. The covariance of exchange and 
structural mobility,. which is given without 
proof, can be written as 


S(y—y') (y'=) = Sy (8x — Sy) (1 — Tz). (4) 


The term s,-s, indicates that the covari- 
ance between exchange and structural mo- 
bility will be positive when inequality is 
decreasing and negative when inequality is 
increasing (assuming a positive correla- 
tion). Since persons from below average 
origins tend to have upward exchange mo- 
bility and since they will have greater struc- 
tural mobility than persons from above 
average origins when inequality is decreas- 
ing, structural and exchange mobility will 
covary positively when s,<s, and thus 
complement one another. However, in the 
more typical case where inequality of oc- 
cupational status is increasing, the down- 


_ward exchange mobility tendencies of per- 


sons from above average backgrounds will 
be ameliorated somewhat by their greater 
than average upward structural mobility. 
Whenever inequality is changing, exchange 
and structural mobility will have some 
covariance. 

Given the measures of exchange and 
structural mobility which have been pre- 
sented, it is easily recognized that absolute 
mobility is simply the sum of exchange 
mobility and structural mobility 


CY —Y’) + (Y’-XK) =Y-X. (5) 


The manner in which exchange and struc- 
tural mobility combine to give absolute 
mobility is shown in Figure 1. The data 
displayed in Figure 1 are from the 1962 
OCG subsample of white males (Duncan 
et al., 1972). The solid line Y =X repre- 
sents the absolute immobility line, the 


dashed line Y’=s,Z,+Y is the exchange 


immobility line and the dotted line Y=a+ 
bX is the least-squares prediction of Y. For 
any given score on X, the vertical distance 


between the Y’ line and the Ý lines indicates 
the expected exchange mobility, the dis- 
tance between the Y’ line and Y = X equals 
the structural mobility and the distance be- 


tween the Y line and Y = X equals the ex- 
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pected absolute mobility. The figure shows 
upward structural mobility for all values of 
X, with the amount of structural mobility 


increasing as the level of X increases. The . 


least-squares line and the exchange immo- 
bility line intersect at approximately X = X 
= 28. Below the mean of X, it can be seen 
that both exchange mobility and absolute 
mobility tend to be upward. Next, observe 
the area above the mean of X but below 
X=50, the approximate value of X at 


which the line Y =X and the Y line inter- 
sect. For this range of values of X (from 
28 to 50), exchange mobility tends to be 
downward: but absolute mobility is still 
upward. Therefore, although these men 
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from above average backgrounds tend to 
be losing ground relative to others, they 
are still experiencing absolute upward mo- 
bility due to their structural mobility. And, 
finally, those men with background scores 
of 50 or higher (at least one standard de- 
viation above the mean) are experiencing 
both dównward exchange mobility and 
downward absolute mobility, despite the 
fact that they have the greatest structural 
mobility of the three categories of men 


discussed. Their status (Y) still tends to’ 

be higher than the others, of course. The 

negative covariance between structural and 

exchange mobility is clearly displayed in 

Figure 1. The vertical distance between Y” 

and Y =X (structural mobility) becomes 
7 
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Figure 1. Relationships between Absolute, Exchange and Structural Mobility for White Males, 1962 
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increasingly positive as the vertical dis- 


tancé between Y’ and Y (expected ex- 
change mobility) changes from positive to 
_ increasingly negative. ~ 

Definitions and measures of exchange, 
structural and absolute mobility have been 
given at the individual level, and their char- 
acteristics and relationships have been dis- 
‘ cussed. Absolute mobility is seen to be a 
function of exchange and structural mobil- 
ity. Structural mobility results from 
changes in the demand for labor as well as 
from differential fertility, mortality and 
marriage rates. No attempt has been made 
to explain individual differences in ex- 
change mobility, but exchange mobility is 
assumed to result from individual differ- 
ences in talents, skills and desires. Since 
the goal of this paper is not to explain ver- 
tical mobility but to define and measure it 
in its several components, the next step is 
to develop measures which describe the 
aggregate mobility of.the entire population 
or -system. 

The mean is not a very useful statistic 
for describing the average amount of abso- 
lute and exchange mobility since the down- 
ward mobility moves tend to cancel out 
the upward moves in X(Y - X) and do so 
exactly in SCY — Y’). We could compute the 
mean of the absolute values |Y -X| and 
|Y-Y’|, but absolute values are not mathe- 
. matically tractable to work with. Our 
* choice of a single statistic to describe the 
aggregate amount of each type of mobility 
is to compute the square root of the second 
moment of each mobility distribution. As 
we shall see, this measure can be mean- 
ingfully expressed and calculated from 
readily available statistics such as the 
means and standard deviations of the origin 
and destination distributions and the prod- 
uct moment correlation between the dis- 
tributions. 

Although our procedure will be to take 
the square root of the second moment in 
order to convert our measure of the 
amount of mobility back into the original 
metric, for the sake of simplicity the square 
root sign will be omitted in the following 
presentation of formulas. The second mo- 


ment of the absolute mobility distribution 
is given by 


S(Y-X)?/N= (Y - X)? + s2, + 82, — sysxr. 


(6) 


Thus, our measure of absolute mobility can 
be expressed in terms of the structural 
characteristics of the origin and destina- 
tion distributions, as measured by the 
means and standard deviations, and the 
correlation between the distributions 
(which will be defined as an index of ex- 


change immobility). However, since the 


effects of the statistics in equation (8) can 
be seen more clearly in the formulas to be 
presented for the aggregate exchange and 
structure mobility, as well as in equation 
(4) for the covariance between exchange 
and structural mobility, formula (6) will 
not be discussed further. 


The second moment of the exchange 
mobility distribution can be written as 


3(Y - Y')?/N =2s?, (1 - r). (7) 


Thus, it can be seen that the amount of 
exchange mobility in a population is a 
function of the interaction between the 
variance of the destination distribution and 
the correlation between the origin and des- 
tination distributions. The greater the in- 
equality of status, the greater will be ex- 
change mobility, and the higher the corre- 
lation, the less will be exchange mobility. 
As the reader has probably suspected by 
now, 1-r can be used for comparative 
purposes as an index of exchange mobility. 
This was recognized by Rogoff (1966:213) 
who pointed out that the coefficient of cor- 
relation standardizes for differences be- 
tween the means and standard deviations 
of the fathers’ and sons’ occupational 
status, and thus controls for structural 
changes. Although 1 -r can range mathe- 
matically from 0 to 2, practically speaking 
we would never expect to find a negative 
correlation and, thus, the index can be in- 
terpreted on a scale from 0 to 1. The index 
will equal one when there is “perfect” mo- 
bility, that is, statistical independence be- 
tween X and Y as indicated by r= 0. 

The second moment of the structural 


hi 
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mobility ‘distribution can be expressed ra- 
ther simply as 


S(Y'-X)2/N=(Y-X)2+(s,-s:)?. (8) 


This expression indicates that the amount 
of structural mobility in a population is a 
function of structural changes in the aver- 
age level of status and changes in the in- 
equality of status. 

Although absolute mobility equals the 
sum of exchange mobility and structural 
mobility at the individual level, such is not 
the case for our measures at the societal 
level, unless the covariance between ex- 
change and structural mobility is zero. It 


- can be shown that the second moment of 


absolute mobility is equal to the sum of the 
second moments of exchange and struc- 


tural mobility plus twice their covariance: . 
AY- 
N 


O (Y-Y)? 
=N 


aaaea 2 
+ ay + 28(5-y") x) 
The expression for the covariance was 
given in equation (4), which shows that 
when inequality is increasing, the covari- 
ance of exchange and structural mobility 
will be negative. Thus, it is possible for the 
total amount of absolute mobility to be less 
than the sum of exchange and structural 
mobility and, in some cases, as will be 
seen, the amount of absolute mobility may 


-be less than the amount of exchange mo- 


bility. 

This concludes the presentation of defi- 
nitions and measures of absolute, exchange, 
and structural mobility. Hopefully, we 
have shown that valid population measures 
for the components of mobility can be 
computed easily from three basic types of 
statistics readily available from regression 
analysis outputs (the means, the standard 
deviations’ and the correlation). We have 
given these statistics meaningful interpreta- 
tions with respect to mobility in its several 
forms. 

It might be objected that since these sta- 
tistics are present in regression models of 
status attainment, they add nothing new to 
our knowledge in the form introduced here. 


For instance, the least-squares prediction 
of Y can be rewritten in terms of these 
basic statistics as follows: ~ 


Y=Yrsy (X-X). 
Sy 


Thus, it cdn be seen how a person’s’ ex- 
pected absolute position on Y is deter- 
mined by the structural and exchange 
aspects of the X and Y distributions. How- 
ever, a comparison of two populations with 
respect to their regression equations in this 
form, or in any form for that matter, could 
not provide answers to such basic ques- 
tions as “which society has the most abso- 
lute mobility, the most exchange mobility, 
and the most structural mobility?” It can 
only be reiterated that status attainment 
analysis is not the same as mobility analy- 
sis. They are closely related, however. It is 
believed that the strength of this paper is 
to show how the basic statistics from Te- 
gression analysis can be brought diréctly to 
bear on problems still being struggled with 
in the analysis of mobility tables, particu- 
larly problems in the analysis of vertical 
mobility. 


Occupational Status Mobility 


The measures of absolute, exchange and 


structural mobility will now be used to ex- ”. 


amine occupational status mobility in the 
United States. Occupational status is mea- 
sured by Duncan’s (1961) Socioeconomic 
Index (SEI). The mobility of black and 
white males will be analyzed for the years 
1962 and 1972-1974. The mobility of 
black and white females will be analyzed 
only for 1972—1974. The data are for per- 
sons 25 to 64 years of age in the experi- 
enced civilian labor force. The 1962 data 
are from the Occupational Changes in a 
Generation (OCG) survey as reported in 
Duncan et al. (1972: Tables A.1 and A.3). 
The data for 1972-1974 are from the com- 
bined General Social Surveys of 1972, > 
1973 and 1974 conducted by the National 
Opinion Research Center (NORC). The 
components of mobility are given in Table 
1, along with the means, standard devia- 
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‘Table 1. Components of Occupational Status Mobility of the Experienced Civilian Labor Force, 25 
to 64 Years of Age, by Sex, Race and Year 


1962 
Males 
Whites Blacks 
SY, 39.6 17.7 
x 28.0 16.1 
3, 24.5 15.3 
S, 21.3 12.9 
r .40 15 
N 14,347 1,394 
Mobility * 
Absolute 27.7 18.5 
Exchange 26.7 19.9 
Structural 12.0 2.9 
Covariance -46.7 =31.2 


1972-1974 1972-1974 
Males Females 
Whites Blacks Whites Blacks 
44.3 26.4 44.8 26.2 
32.7 19.9 35.6 19.3 
24.2 19.8 21.7 21.7 
22.9 16.3 22.9 16.4 

.36 .14 .34 27 
1,022 130 575 81 
29.1 24.7 27.2 24.4 
27.4 26.0 24.9 26.2 
11.7 7.4 9.3 8.7 

— 20.1 — 59.6 17.2 ~ 84.0 


* Absolute, exchange and structural mobility equals the square root of the second moment of the re- 
spective mobility distributions, as given in equations (6), (7) and (8). 


tions and correlations from which the mo- 
bility components were computed.* 


4 Since mobility trends between 1962 and 1972- 
1974 will be discussed, the comparability of the 


1962 Current Population Survey (CPS) data 


and the 1972-1974 NORC data are of some con- 
cern. Differences in sampling methods, item word- 
ing and method of enumeration could make 
comparisons unreliable. As a check on the com- 
parability of the CPS and NORC data, we will 
compare the means and standard deviations of 
father’s and son's SEI with those from the 1973 
CPS replicate of the OCG study as reported in 
Featherman and Hauser (1975). A difference be- 
tween the CPS and NORC methods of coding 
“father’s” occupation can be expected to cause 
some discrepancies between these statistics. The 
CPS asked for mother’s or other female head’s 
occupation when the respondent was not living 
with his father or father substitute at age 16, 
whereas NORC did not elicit the occupation of 
respondent's mother or other female head under 
this circumstance. Thus, the NORC data on 
“father’s” occupation does not include female 
head’s occupation. 

Blau and Duncan (1967:33) indicate that in 
the 1962 CPS data, “father’s” occupation per- 
tains to a male head in 93 percent of the cases 
and to a female head in seven percent of the 
cases. Thus, we would estimate that the NORC 
data does not cover about seven percent of the 
population covered by CPS. Actually, 11.5 per- 
cent of the NORC males in the ECLF came from 
female headed families, but it would be expected 
that not all of these female heads had jobs. 
Knowing the direction of the NORC undercov- 
erage allows us to predict the direction of 
NORC-CPS discrepancies. Since Duncan et al. 
(1972) report that the average SEI of males, 


both black and white, from female headed fami- ` 
lies is several points lower than that of males 
from intact families, we would expect the black 
and white means in the NORC data to be some- 
what higher than in the 1973 CPS data. (In order 
to insure that the means and standard deviations 
in Table 1 are based on the same number of 
cases as the correlations, males from female 
headed families were excluded from the calcula- 
tions for current SEI.) Since it is reasonable to 
assume that the average SEI of female heads 
should also be Jower than the average SEI of 
male heads, we would also expect the mean SEI 
for “father’s” occupation to be higher in the 
NORC data than in the CPS data, particularly 
for blacks who are more likely to come from 
female headed families (22 percent of the blacks, 
versus 10 percent of the whites, are from female 
headed: families). ; 
Both of these predictions are borne out by the 
data. The mean SETs for the CPS and NORC 
white males are 42.6 and 44.3, respectively, and 
25.8 and’ 26.4 for the black males. The means 
for father’s SEI in the CPS and NORC surveys 
are 30.2 and 32.7 for white males, and 16.0 
and 19.9 for the black males. Note that the 
CPS-NORC discrepancy is greatest for the black 
“father’s” since there is a greater proportion of 
blacks from female headed families. Since 


Y—X contributes to structural mobility, the 
NORC data appear to underestimate black struc- 
tural mobility. The NORC “error” with respect 


to Y—X for whites is quite small, however, The 
NORC standard deviations for respondent's SEI 
are about one point lower than the CPS standard 
deviations, for both blacks and whites (24.2 
versus 25.2 for whites and 19.8 versus 20.4 for 
blacks). With respect to “father’s” SEI, the 
NORC and CPS standard deviations are about 
equal for whites (22.9 and 22.6, respectively), 
while the NORC standard deviation for blacks is 
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There are several striking characteristics 
of the mobility data which should be noted 
before turning to a comparison of the 
groups and years. In both 1962 and 1972- 
1974, each group experienced ‘an average 
intergenerational increase in status, as in- 


dicated by Y~-X. This upward shift in 
status is greatest for white males. An inter- 
generatiorial increase in status inequality, 
as indicated by s, — Sx, also occurred for all 
groups except white females. The increase 
in inequality results in a negative covariance 
between structural and exchange mobility. 
These intergenerational structural changes 
caused a substantial amount of structural 
mobility, equaling about half a standard 
deviation of the status distribution of white 
males. Nevertheless, the amount of ex- 
change mobility is consistently more than 
twice as great as the amount of structural 
mobility. The index of exchange mobility 
(1-r) is high for all groups, equaling at 
least .6 in each case. Thus, it is clear that 
exchange mobility contributes much more 
to the amount of absolute mobility than 
does the not inconsequential amount of 
structural mobility. 


Turning to the mobility of specific 


2.5 points higher than the CPS standard devia- 
tion (16.3 versus 13.7, respectively). Since 
8,—S, contributes to structural mobility, the 
NORC data again would appear to underestimate 
the structural mobility of blacks. Featherman and 
Hauser (1975) do not report the correlation be- 
tween father’s and son’s SEI, so the NORC cor- 
relation cannot be checked. 

In general, the NORC-CPS discrepancies ap- 
pear small. Since they are small and in the direc- 
tion predicted by the omission of “father’s” SEI 
for female heads in the NORC surveys, it ap- 
pears that valid comparisons between the 1972- 
1974 NORC surveys and the 1962 CPS survey 
may be made, when proper caution is exercised 
with respect to the known discrepancies. The 
most serious discrepancies are for the mean and 
standard deviation of the black fathers’ SEI. 
These discrepancies appear to lead to a significant 
underestimate of black structural mobility. How- 
ever, despite this discrepancy and other smaller 
ones, the major conclusions concerning the com- 
parisons and trends of black and white mobility 
will not be affected. In addition, much of the 
analysis in this paper does not involve trend 
analysis, and thus the omission of “father’s” oc- 
cupation for female heads does not invalidate the 
analysis, as long as this omission is kept in mind. 


groups, white males, who are a majority of 
the labor force, will be examined first. 
White males have a greater amount of ex- 
change mobility, structural mobility and 
absolute mobility than either of the other 
groups. When the mobility of white males 
in 1972—1974 is compared with that- in 
1962, however, there does not appear to be 
any significant change. The ever so slight ' 
reduction in structural mobility and in- 
crease in exchange mobility are too small 
to be reliable or of interest. The slight in- 
crease in exchange mobility resulted from 
the smaller correlation in 1972-1974, but 
the interperiod change in the correlation is 
significant at only the .15 level. The change 
in absolute mobility is somewhat greater 
than the changes in exchange and struc- 
tural mobility. It is interesting to note that 


_the increase in absolute mobility resulted 


primarily from a decrease in the covariance 
between exchange and structural mobility, 
rather than from a change in either of the 
latter. The decrease in the covariance oc- 
curred because the increase in intergenera- 
tional inequality (s,—s,) was smaller in 
1972--1974 than in 1962. The smaller in- 
crease in inequality meant that men from 
above average backgrounds did not have 
as great a structural mobility advantage 
over men from below average backgrounds 
in 1972-1974 as they did in 1962. Thus, 
the negative covariance between exchange 
and structural mobility decreased and, 
consequently, the amount of absolute mo- 
bility increased. The increase in absolute 


‘mobility is not very great, however, and the 


mobility of white males in 1972-1974 is 
more striking for its similarity to that in 
1962 than for its differences. 

If there was little or no change in white 
mobility, the interperiod changes in black 
mobility were rather dramatic. The abso- 
lute mobility of black males increased by 
34 percent, exchange mobility increased by 
31 percent and structural mobility in- 
creased by fully 155 percent. The sharp 
increase in structural mobility resulted 
primarily from the larger intergenerational . 
difference in average status. (Y—X) in 
1972-1974, although the slight interperiod 
increase in s,~S, (the intergenerational 
increase in inequality) also contributed to 
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the ‘increase in structural mobility. The 
average status of the black sons in 1972— 
1974 was 7.5 points higher than that of 
their fathers, whereas the difference be- 
tween fathers and sons was only 1.6 points 
in 1962. 

Whereas the increase in structural mo- 
bility resulted’ primarily from the increase 
in Y — X, the increase in exchange mobility 
resulted solely from the interperiod in- 
crease in status inequality (s,). The index 
of exchange mobility (1 — r) of black males 
did not change between 1962 and 1972- 
1974, but s, increased by 29 percent and, 
thus, an increase in exchange mobility oc- 
curred. Since both exchange mobility and 
structural mobility increased, both con- 
tributed to the increase in the absolute 
mobility of blacks. However, although 
structural mobility increased by a greater 
percentage than did exchange mobility, ex- 
change mobility increased by a greater 
amount and contributed somewhat more to 
the increase in absolute mobility than did 
structural mobility. Since the increase in 
exchange mobility was due to the increase 
in sy indicating that black males were re- 
ceiving a wider range of positions in the 
status hierarchy in 1972-1974 than in 
1962, the single most important contribu- 
tor to the increase in absolute mobility was 
the increase in inequality among black 
workers. 

Having examined the change, or lack of 
change, in the mobility of black and white 
males separately, the mobility of blacks 
and whites will now be compared. Three 
generalizations seem clear. First, blacks 
have less mobility than whites. Second, the 
makeup or nature of black mobility is dif- 
ferent. Third, black mobility is becoming 
more similar to white mobility. 

In order to facilitate racial comparisons, 
Table 2 gives the ratios of black status to 
white status and black mobility to white 
mobility. In both 1962 and 1972-1974, 
black males had lower and less varied 
status than whites. This is a well-known 
fact. Blacks also came from lower and less 
varied status backgrounds in both years. 
Although black males showed significant 
gains relative to whites over the 10-12 year 
period, the racial gap in average status re- 


Table 2. Ratio of Black Status to White Status 
and Black Mobility to White Mobility 
for Males in the Labor Force, 25-64 
Years of Age, in 1962 and 1972-1974 


1962 1972—1974 

Status ; 

Y .45 .60 

X .58 61 

S, .62 82 

8, .61 71 
Mobility 

Absolute — .67 .85 

Exchange P3 .95 

Structural .24 -63 





mains great. Featherman and Hauser 
(1975) present a more detailed analysis of 
the changes in racial status attainment. 
Although the racial differences in mo- 
bility are not as great as the differences in 
status, in each year the exchange mobility, 
structural mobility and absolute mobility 
of blacks is less than thet of whites. Black 
structural mobility is smallest relative to 
whites while exchange mobility is greatest. 
Also, just as.with status attainment, the 
amount of black mobility more: nearly ap- 


‘proximated that of whites in 1972-1974 


than in 1962. This is particularly true for 
the amount of black exchange mobility, 
which nearly reached parity with white ex- 
change mobility. However, although the ` 
racial difference in the amount of exchange 
mobility is slight in 1972—1974, the make- 
up of this mobility is different for blacks 
than for whites. The extremely high index 
of exchange mobility of black males con- 
tributes more to their exchange mobility 
than is the case for whites. Conversely, the 
relatively greater amount of status inequal- 
ity of whites contributes more to their ex- 
change mobility. The reason that black 
exchange mobility nearly equaled white ex- 
change mobility in 1972—1974 is that the 
variation in black status increased relative 
to that of whites while the black index of 
exchange mobility (1-r) remained high, 
both absolutely and relative to whites. In 
other words, while the black status struc- 
ture has become more nearly like the white 
Structure (although significant differences 
remain), a closer articulation between fa- 
ther’s and son’s status among blacks has 
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not occurred. Thus, we should not infer 


from the racial similarities in the aggregate” 


amount of exchange mobility that blacks 
have achieved some sort of equality with 
respect to mobility. 

Although blacks experienced large gains 
in structural mobility relative to whites be- 
tween 1962 and 1972-1974, the amount 
of black structural mobility was still only 
.63 as large as that of whites in 1972- 
1974. The composition of black structural 
mobility in 1972-1974 was also different 
than that of whites. Whereas white struc- 
tural mobility resulted almost solely from 
the intergenerational increase in status 


(Y-X), black structural mobility was 
significantly affected by the intergenera- 
tional increase in inequality (s,—s,), as 
well as by the intergenerational increase in 
average status. In other words, the black 
occupational structure was changing in a 
more complex way, relative to their fathers, 
than was the case for whites, and thus the 
nature of structural mobility is different for 
blacks. 

The black gains in exchange and struc- 
tural mobility relative to whites naturally 
lead to black gains in the amount of abso- 
lute mobility. But again we note racial dif- 
ferences in the process of mobility. The in- 
crease in absolute mobility relative to 
whites was not as great as might have been 
expected on the basis of the black gains in 
exchange and structural mobility. This is 
due to the fact that the negative covariance 
between the exchange and structural mo- 
bility of blacks in 1972—1974 was consider- 
ably greater than the negative covariance 
for whites. The greater negative covari- 
ance for blacks resulted from the very same 
factors that made black exchange mobility 
and structural mobility different in nature 
from that of whites, that is, from a higher 
index of exchange mobility (1-r) and a 
greater intergenerational increase in in- 
equality (S, — Sx) among blacks. Thus, the 
tendency for males with downward ex- 
change mobility to have greater upward 
structural mobility was greater among 
blacks than among whites and led to less 
absolute mobility among blacks (relative 


to whites) than would otherwise have been 
expected. 

In summary, the comparison of black 
and white mobility has shown that blacks 
experience less mobility than whites, al- 
though the differences are diminishing. The 
comparison has also shown racial differ- 
ences in the nature of exchange mobility 
and structural mobility, as well as differ- 
ences in the relationship between the two 


‘components of mobility. Thus, not only 


do blacks and whites differ with respect to 
the amount of mobility, they also show 
clear differences in the process of mobility.5 

The occupational status mobility of fe- 
males in 1972-1974 will now be examined. 
Although white females experience less 
mobility of each type, than white’ males, 
the mobility of white females is more simil- 
lar to that of white males than is the case 
for black males. The exchange mobility of 
white females is only .91 as great as the 
exchange mobility of white males. Since. 
there is little or no difference between the 
indices of exchange mobility of white males 
and females,.the smaller amount of ex- 
change mobility among white females is 
due to the fact that they have less variation 
in status than white males (the female 
standard deviation being only .9 as large as 
the male standard deviation). The smaller 
white female standard deviation reflects the 
fact that they are less likely to have high 


5 As indicated in footnote 4, the discrepancies 
between the 1972-1974 NORC survey and the 
1973 CPS would not affect these conclusions. 
The 1973 CPS data suggest that there would be 
little change in the relative amounts of black and 
white exchange mobility, nor in the racial differ- 
ences in the makeup of exchange mobility. Al- 
though the 1973 CPS suggests a greater amount 
of black structural mobility, white structural 
mobility would still be somewhat greater and, 
more importantly, the racial differences in the 
makeup or process of structural mobility would 
remain, That is, black structural mobility would 
still be affected much more by s,-s,, and much 


less by Y—X, than would white structural mo- 
bility. These racial differences still would cause 
a greater negative covariance between exchange 
and structural mobility for blacks than for whites 
and lead to less absolute mobility, relative to 
whites, than would be expected from the racial 
differences in exchange and structural mobility. 
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and low status occupations than white 
males (Treiman and Terrell, 1975; Mc- 
Clendon, 1976). 

The structural mobility of white females 
is also less than that of white males. The 
smaller female structural mobility results 
from the fact that they experience a smaller 
intergenerational shift in average status 
(Y ~X). This, in turn, results from the 
fact that white females in the labor force 
come from a somewhat higher status back- 
ground than white males. Since white males 
and females have about equal occupational 
status, on the average, white females ex- 
perience less structural mobility than white 
males. 

The nature of female structural mobility 
is also somewhat different from that of 
males. White males and females come from 
equally varied backgrounds. However, fe- 
males have less varied status than their 
fathers while males have more varied status 
than their fathers. Thus, white males ex- 
perience an intergenerational increase in 
status inequality (s,-—s,) while females 
experience a decrease in inequality. This 
produces a positive correlation between 
structural mobility and father’s status for 
meles and a negative correlation for fe- 
males. In other words, males from high 
status backgrounds have more upward 
structural mobility than males from low 
status backgrounds, whereas females with 
high status fathers have less structural mo- 
bility than those with low status fathers. 
The intergenerational decrease in female 
inequality also produces a positive covari- 
ance between exchange and structural mo- 
bility, as opposed to the more typical nega- 


sex differences in mobility result from dif- 
ferences in the male and female occupa- 
tional structures, not from differences in 
the index of exchange mobility. These 
structural differences not only result in 
somewhat less female mobility, but also 
lead to an interesting, if not overly pro- 
nounced sex difference in the process of 
mobility, as indicated by the positive co- 
variance between the exchange and struc- 
tural mobility of females. 

The mobility of black females will not 
be examined in detail because the sample 
size (N= 81) is too small to be reliable. 
The data suggest that the mobility of black 
females is different from that of the previ- 
ous groups analyzed. With respect to the 
amount of exchange, structural and abso- 
lute mobility, black females are similar to 
black males. However, the makeup of the 
structural and exchange components of 
black female mobility differs from that of 
black males. Black females appear to have 
a lower index of exchange mobility than 
black males and, with respect to structural 
mobility, they appear to experience a 
greater intergenerational increase in in- 
equality. 


Educational Mobility 


It will be instructive to examine educa- 
tional mobility, which differs in several, 
interesting ways from occupational status 
mobility. The NORC General Social Sur- 
veys of 1972-1974 will be used to estimate 
the educational mobility of white males and 
females and black males and females‘ The 


analysis—will not be confined to members 


ere cig but will instead agg 
tive covariance for white males. The female all respondents 25. to 64 years of agë: The 


positive covariance means that they have a means_and standard deviations of father’s. ... 


greater amount of absolute mobility, rela- education ondent’s education, the 
tive to white males, than would otherwise Correlation between father’s and respond- 


be expected, although the absolute mobility 
of white females is still less than that of 
males. 

In summary, although white females ex- 
perience less mobility than white males, the 
differences are not great. The differences 
result primarily from the fact that white 
females come from slightly highter status 
backgrounds and have less varied occupa- 
tional status than white males. That is, the 


ents €diicafion, and the exchange, struc- 
tural and abs i 
given in Table 3. 

The most obvious difference between ed- 
ucational mobility and occupational status 
mobility is that educational structural mo- 
bility is much greater, relative to exchange 
mobility, than was the case for status mo- 
bility. This is true for each group, with 
structural mobility actually being greater 


Te” - 
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Table 3. Components of Educational Mobility of 
l Persons 25 to 64 Years of Age by Sex 
and Race, 1972-1974 


Males Females 

Whites Blacks Whites Blacks 
Y 12.8 10.7 12.3 10.8 
X 9.0 6.9 8.2 6.7 
8; 3.5 4.1 9 3.3 
S, 4.3 4.3 4.0 4.5 
r 45 44 51 52 
N 1,002 115 1,118 114 

Mobility 

Absolute 5.6 5.9 4.7 5.7 
Exchange 3.7 4.3 2.5 3.2 
Structural 3.9 3.8 3.4 4,3 
Covariance 1.5 “5 1.8 1.9 


than exchange mobility for each of the 
groups except black males. Part of the rea- 
son for the relatively great amount of struc- 
tural mobility is that the index of exchange 
mobility is lower for each group than was 
the case for occupational status mobility. 
But this is not the only reason. The struc- 
tural changes in the educational distribu- 
tion are greater than the structural changes 
in occupational status. For each group, the 
percentage increase in mean years of school 
completed: is greater than the percentage 
increase in mean occupational status. Thus, 
structural changes in schooling (i.e., an 
increase in the amount of schooling and 
a declining inequality of schooling) con- 
tribute more to the absolute amount of 
educational mobility than structural 
changes in occupational status contributes 
to absolute status mobility. 

a second striking feature of educational 
mobility is the intergenerational decline in 
inequality (s,<s,). This decline means that 
structural mobility is negatively correlated 
with father’s education. Thus, persons 
from above average educational back- 
grounds will have less upward structural 
mobility than those from belów average 
backgrounds. Since the decline in inequal- 
ity is greater for females, and greatest for 
white females, this process is most pro- 
nounced for them. The decline in inequality 
also, of course, means that there is a posi- 
tive covariance between exchange and 
structural mobility, as opposed to the nega- 


tive covariance which is typical of occupa- 
tional status mobility. Thus, persons who 
are upwardly exchange mobile with respect 
to schooling will tend to have more upward 
structural mobility. Since exchange mobil- 
ity and structural mobility tend to rein- 
force each other, the aggregate amount of 
absolute mobility is greater than would 
otherwise be expected. 

Several factors also stand out with re- 


_spect to exchange mobility. As mentioned 


above, the index of educational exchange 
mobility is lower than the index of occupa- 
tional exchange mobility; and the index of 
educational mobility is lower for females 
than for males. This is usually attributed to 
the fact that education is more of a luxury 
for females and more of a necessity for the 
occupational pursuits of males (Treiman 
and Terrell, 1975; McClendon, 1976). Be- 
cause of their lower index of exchange 
mobility, females have less exchange mo- 
bility than males. They also have less ex- 
change mobility because the amount of 
female schooling does not vary as much as 
that of males. This is mostly true for white 
females, who have considerably less ex- 
change mobility than the other groups. In 
fact, white females also have less structural 
mobility and less absolute mobility, making 
them the least mobile of the groups. 

In summary, the most distinctive fea- 
tures of educational mobility, as com- 
pared to occupational status mobility, are 
the relatively greater amount of structural 
mobility, the lower index of exchange mo- 
bility and the positive covariance between 
exchange and structural mobility. 


Summary and Conclusion 


This paper has argued that the study of 
vertical social mobility has suffered from 
overreliance on occupational mobility ta- 
bles, from underutilization of occupational 
status scales and from failure to conceptu- 
alize social mobility as relative mobility. 
Definitions and measures of absolute mo- 
bility, exchange mobility and structural 
mobility were then given at the individual 
level. Each type of mobility involves the 
idea of mobility distance on some relevant . 
vertical dimension and, thus, the measures 
for each type of mobility assume that an 
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interval scale for the dimension exists. Ex- 
change mobility was conceptualized as rel- 
ative mobility and a measure was given 
which has a zero sum nature and is rela- 
tively free from structural influences. Struc- 
. tural mobility was then defined as the dis- 
-tance a person would move if the person 
_ experienced no exchange mobility. It was 
. geefi-that the sum of an individual’s ex- 
_* change mobility and structural mobility is 
~- equal to, his absolute mobility, that is, the 
-. distance between the person’s absolute 


- -scores in the origin and destination dis- 


~- tribution. 

Measures of aggregate population mo- 
bility were then given for each type of 
` mobility. It was seen that the three aggre- 
_gate measures could be computed from five 


'.+ Yeadily available statistics, the means and 


standard deviations of the origin and des- 
tination distributions and the correlation 
between the distributions. These measures 
were applied to intergenerational occupa- 
tional status data for the United States. 
There was little or no evidence that the 
mobility of white males had changed be- 
tween 1962 and 1972-1974. However, a 
substantial increase in the mobility of black 
males was found for this period. The mo- 
bility of black males was still considerably 
different from that of white males in 1972- 
1974, both with respect to the amount of 
mobility and the patterns of mobility. Al- 
though several interesting differences were 
found between the mobility of white males 
and females, the mobility of white females 
was more similar to that of white males 
than was the case for black males. Finally, 
aggregate educational mobility was briefly 
examined and compared to occupational 
status mobility. Several interesting differ- 
ences were found, most important of which 
was the larger amount of structural mobil- 
ty, relative to exchange mobility, in edu- 
- cational mobility. 

Although the application of the mea- 
sures presented in this paper has been lim- 
ited to aggregate interperiod and inter- 
group comparisons within a single society, 
this limitation was dictated only by con- 
siderations of space. There are at least two 
obvious directions in which the analysis 
could be expanded. First, each type of mo- 


bility could be analyzed in greater depth 
than the aggregate summaries given in this 
paper. For instance, questions concerning 
the symmetry of a mobility distribution 
might be of interest. Is long range mobility 
more likely in an upward direction or in a 
downward direction? This question con- 
cerning the skewness of the mobility dis- 
tribution can be easily answered from the © 
raw mobility data. Another question of 
interest concerns the degree to which ag- 
gregate mobility is made up of a few per- 
sons making relatively long-distance moves 
versus many persons making relatively 
short-distance moves. This question con- 
cerns the kurtosis of the mobility distribu- 
tion, which can also be easily computed 
from the raw data. Unfortunately, neither 
skewness nor kurtosis can be computed 
from the means, standard deviations and 
correlation, as could aggregate mobility. 
Preliminary examination of these questions 
indicates that, with respect to occupational 
status mobility, the exchange mobility dis- 
tribution and absolute mobility distribution 
for all members of the labor force in 1972- 
1974 are both approximately normally dis- 
tributed. However, both distributions ap- 
pear more peaked than normal for the 
black male subpopulation. 

The second obvious direction in which 
the analysis could be expanded is to cross- 
societal comparisons of mobility. Until 
very recently, such comparisons have been 
impossible with respect to occupational 
status mobility because of the lack of a 
standardized status scale. Now, however, 
the publication of Treiman’s (1975) 
Standard International Occupational Pres- 
tige Scale makes such comparative studies 
possible, at least for occupational prestige. 
Treiman (1975) has recoded the occupa- 
tional data from mobility studies in at least 
eight different nations into the Standard 
Prestige Scale. If we add the occupational 
mobility data for Costa Rica and Haiti, 
which have been reccded into the Standard 
Prestige Scale by Lin and Yauger (1975), 
there appear to be at least ten nations for 
which absolute, exchange and structural 
prestige mobility could be compared. 

Of course, the ultimate goal of cross- 
national studies is not just to compare 
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rates, amounts and patterns of mobility, 
but to find societal correlates of mobility. 
There has been considerable interest in the 
relationship between industrialization and 
mobility. For instance, although Hazelrigg 
and Garnier (1976) found no relationship 
between energy consumption and the rate 
of circulation (exchange) mobility for sev- 


enteen nations, they did report a moder- 


ately strong correlation between energy 
consumption and the rate of mobility when 
inter-county variations in the shape of the 
origin occupational distribution were not 
controlled, using rather crude (nonmanual, 
manual, farm) mobility tables. Their re- 
search clearly suggests that different com- 
ponents of mobility have different relation- 
ships to the level of industrial development. 
There also must be other societal charac- 


teristics, in addition to the level of develop- 


ment, which are relevant to mobility. It is 
hoped that the individual and aggregate 
measures of exchange, structural, and ab- 
solute mobility proposed in this paper will 
help specify these relationships. 
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This paper describes a procedure for analyzing tables of social mobility. The method is 
deduced from a few simple postulates relating to the mobility process. The major assump- 
tion is that sons may be ranked on a single dimension of status and that their occupa- 
tional attainment is determined by their ranking on this dimension and by current labor 
needs. A priori specification of the general nature of the distribution of sons along this 
dimension is an operational requirement of the model. The procedures are applied to 
the intergenerational mobility tables of Britain and Denmark. The results show that, in 
large measure, the tendency of sons to take positions similar to those af their fathers 
can be accounted for without recourse to a principle of status inheritance. Another 


. advantage of these procedures is that, within the framework of. the model, they permit 


the effects on mobility of changing labor requirements to be separated from the effects 


due to the openness or fluidity of the social system. 


The intergenerational mobility table or 


cross-classification of sons’ and fathers’- 


statuses typically is constructed to show 
_ the extent to which sons in a population 
inherit or profit from the social and eco- 
nomic positions of their fathers. In general, 
these tables are used for comparative pur- 
poses to determine whether a principle of 


* The comments ‘and suggestions of Hubert M. 
Blalock, Philip Blumstein, Christine Bose, James 
Coleman, Otis Dudley Duncan, Lowell Hargens, 
Stanley Lieberson, Samuel Preston, Alberto Pal- 
loni and Ronald Pyke were helpful in the devel- 
opment of this paper. The suggestions of an 
anonymous reviewer were also of considerable 
assistance. Robert Eichenlaub developed the nu- 
merical procedures and wrote the computer pro- 
gram which yielded the results presented here. 


inheritance operates more strongly in one 
population than in another or whether it is 
changing over time. The degree of social 
inheritance is taken to be strong insofar as 
the statuses of sons are positively influ- 
enced by those of their fathers. Unfortu- 
nately, statements based on the comparison 
of mobility tables typically must be quali- 
fied in that the marginal distribution of 
statuses generally will differ from popula- 
tion to population. If, as in standard analy- 
ses, the marginals are taken as given or as 
logically prior to the allocation of sons, 
similar or proportional cross-tabulations 
cannot be expected. As a consequence, the 
same principle of inheritance operating in 
different contexts will typically give rise to 
different allocations. The problem is dis- 
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cussed in -an extensive literature. See, for 
example, Lipset and Zetterberg (1956) 
and Boudon (1973). | 

It is important to note that the degree to 
which a principle of inheritance operates 
in a population cannot be inferred straight- 
forwardly from its mobility table. The 
observed cross-tabulation is an outcome of 
a rule of allocation and, in general, a plur- 
ality of rules may be constructed which will 
yield the outcome. Moreover, some of 
these will reflect a stronger principle of in- 
heritance than wiil others. As an illustra- 
tion, consider the following “observed” 
allocation: 


Son's Position 
High Low 2 
Father’s High 50 50 100 
Position Low 50 100 150 
z 100 150 | 250 


In the context of the given marginal dis- 
tributions, this allocation would arise if 
(1) the chance that a son of low origins 
will attain a high position is always two- 
thirds those of sons of high status origins 
or if (2) 50% of high status positions are 
reserved for sons of low status back- 
grounds. In general, the first principle 
would be taken as more consistent with a 
principle of inheritance than the second. 
The indeterminacy which this example 
illustrates cannot be escaped unless the 
interpretation of mobility tables. is ap- 
' proached with an explicit theory regarding 
the allocation of human labor. 


Inherited Advantages, Competition, and 
Career Outcomes 


It is reasonable to conceive of occupa- 
tional mobility as a simple two-stage pro- 
cess. Prior to settling into careers, sons 
accumulate a set of advantages (or disad- 
vantages) which bear on their acceptability 
for and desire to attain the more prestigious 
occupations. The value of the advantages 
a son will accumulate is conditioned by the 
position of the family in which he was born 
and reared. In general, sons of families of 
high standing are relatively well-educated 
and, perhaps, more socialized to the de- 
mands of the more responsible employ- 


ments than sons of meaner origins. This is 
not to exclude purely ascriptive influences. 
Family name and family connections, for 
example, can figure into the sum of an in- 
dividual’s advantages. Sons are recruited 
to the more prestigious positions on the 
basis of their accumulated advantages or 
“quality” with the highest class recruiting 
the most qualified sons, the next highest 
classes choosing the most qualified among | 
those not recruited to the highest class, and 
so forth. Under this formulation, the de- 
gree of status inheritance lies in the differ- 
ences in the distribution of quality of sons 
of varying origins. It should be noted that 
the word “quality,” as used here, is as- 
signed a very broad definition. Stated 
strictly, the quality of a son’s labor is taken 
to be high insofar as he can compete suc- 
cessfully for prestigious employment. Thus, 
his qualifications include not only level of 
skill and any valued ascriptive factors but 
also the intensity of his own desire or mo- 
tivation for high-level work. 

We also assume that labor quality can 
be measured on a single dimension and 
that sons are susceptible to ordinal ranking 
in this respect. This means that the rank 
order of sons with respect to quality should 
fully correspond to the rank order of their 
occupational positions. We may illustrate 
this with two sons and three positions, viz., 
physician, attorney and dentist. Both sons 
are highly talented, responsible and am- 
bitious, and both perceive the value of oc- 
cupations in the same way. Thus, if recruits 
were needed in all positions both would 
become doctors; if this option were closed, 
both would become lawyers; and if neither 
of these options were open, both would 
become dentists. In other words, the same 
rule of labor substitution applies to both 
sons. Suppose, alternatively, that this rule 
applies to just one son and that the other, 
if denied the opportunity to become a 


physician, will become a dentist rather ` 


than a lawyer. This could occur because 
the second son evaluates occupations dif- 
ferently than the first, because his verbal 
skills are weak relative to his other talents 
or simply because he prefers the work of a 
dentist over that of an attorney. In any 
case, the two sons do not scale in. the same 
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way. In this example, the two sons are not 
susceptible to the same ordinal ranking 
and a single rule of substitution does not 
apply for both of them. 

The counter-example describes a quite 
realistic situation and, thus, the assumption 
of a single rule of substitution is not ex- 
pécted fully to reflect actual recruitment 
procedures. On the other hand, it is reason- 
able to expect that a single rule will domi- 
nate the recruitment process. In this re- 
gard, it should be noted that research re- 
sults show a broad population consensus 
on the prestige ranking of occupations and 
a widespread preference for working in the 
more prestigious jobs. Also, insofar as 
- jobs are rated highly, they typically are 
_allocated to persons with strong educa- 
tional and vocational training and, in some 
measure, to persons with positively yalued 
ascriptive characteristics. It is also of inter- 
est that the “functionalist” notion, viz., that 
the reward system operates to insure that 
the most qualified persons will occupy the 
most important positions is quite consistent 
with the rule we propose. Finally, we 
would strain credibility if we pressed the 
counter-example. It would be a rare son 
who, denied the option of becoming a 
physician but having at hand the oppor- 
tunity of becoming lawyer or dentist, 
would wind up as an Office clerk. Thus, it 
is our expectation that a single rule of sub- 
stitution, while an incomplete representa- 
tion of reality, will serve as a strong first 
approximation to the complex process of 
labor allocation. 

If the set of destination classes of a 
standard mobility table represent ordinal 
groupings with respect to the rule of sub- 
stitution, it is possible, given assumptions 
regarding the general distribution of labor 
quality, to obtain the specific distributions 
of labor quality for sons of each origin 
class. The comparison of these within-class 
distributions provides a description of the 
competitive standing of sons of differing 
origins. These distributions are, under the 
present formulation, the basis of labor allo- 
cation but stand prior to any specific allo- 
cation. In other words, these distributions 
are not determined by the marginals. Our 
purpose is to extract these within-class dis- 


tributions of labor quality from national 
mobility tables and thus draw inferences 
as to the manner and degree in which a 
son’s origins affect his chances in job com- 
petition. We begin with a formal descrip- 
tion of the recruitment process and pro- 
ceed to illustrate the manner in which | 
variation in marginal distributions affects 
labor allocation. We next will describe an 
operational method for identifying within- 
class densities of labor quality. The paper 
concludes with an empirical application. 


The Structure of Status Attainment 


If quality is measured on a single dimen- 
sion, there is a number, x, associated with 
each son such that the value of x is re- 
lated to the summary value of his status- 
related advantages. The density function 
for sons of the i* origin class is defined as 
f,(x) so that f,(x)dx is the proportion of 
sons of the i origin class with status- 
related advantages valued at x to x + dx. 
Figure 1 is a hypothetical representation of 
the densities of three origin classes. The 
graph of the first origin class, f,(x), is 
weighted to the right of those of the other 
two classes, indicating that these sons are 
relatively advantaged. The graph of the 
third class, f(x), is furthest to the left, so 
that the average value of labor quality is 
intermediate in the second class and lowest 
in the third. Also, the relative peakedness 
of these densities indicates that sons of the 
first origin class are the least dispersed and 
that sons of the third social class are the 
most dispersed over values of labor quality: 

If sons of these three origin classes are 
to be allocated over ordered destination 
classes on the basis of quality, each son 
allocated to the highest ranked class will 
exceed in quality every son not allocated 
to that class. Insofar as quality follows a 
continuous scale, ties will not occur and we 
will be able to define a value of quality, 
say X;, so that all sons with values above x, 
are in the highest social class and all sons 
with values below x, are in lower ranked 
classes. Moreover, this number will ap- 
proach a unique value insofar as the origin 
class is large. If « is the upper bound of 
labor quality, the area under any curve ly- 
ing to the right of x;, viz. 
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Figure 1. Hypothetical Densities of Status-Related Advantages in Three Social Classes 


Fi(X1,0) = f £(x)dx, (1) 
. Xı 
will be equal to the probability that a son 
of the specified origin class’ will attain a 
position in the highest destination class. 
Also, if N°, is the number of sons of the 
itt origin class, there will be N%\F;(x1,0) 
sons of this class in the preferred destina- 
tion class. Finally, the total number of sons 


attaining positions in the highest class will 


be 
k 
N= > Ne F, (Xna), (2) 


i= 
oe 
`y 


if k is the number of origin classes. Given 
the marginal values, N°; and N?,, and 
given the within-class densities of labor 
quality, f,(x), the specification of the num- 
bers and proportions of each origin class 
who enter the highest destination class is 


contained in the specification of x,. Since 
the functions F,(X;,«) are monotonically de- 
creasing functions of x, and since NP, is a 
weighted sum of the set, F,(x1,2}, Nz is 
itself a monotonically decreasing function 
of x,. Thus if f,(x) is continuous and the 
origin classes are large, a unique value x, 
will fulfill equation (2). 

As an illustration of this relation, sup- 
pose labor quality in the three social 
classes is distributed as in Figure 1 and 
that each origin class contains 1000 sons. 
In addition, we presume that the market is 
static so that 1000 sons are to be recruited 
to the highest ranked class. If we pick as a 
trial value x*, — .63, the area under the 
first curve, N°,F;(.63, 1.00), will be 1000 
x .352 = .352, indicating that 352 sons of 
this class will enter the highest origin class. 
Also, N°.F2(.63, 1.00) = 272 and NF; 
(.63, 1.00) = 99, so that substitution on 
the right hand side of equation 2 yields 
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355 + 272 + 99 = 726, 


which is lower than the true value of NP.. 
If we choose x*, = .58, we obtain NF, 
(.58,1.00) = 597, N%F2(.58,1.00) = 473 
and N°s:F3(.58,1.00) = 213, and these add 
to 1283 which is too high. If we select xı = 
.604, the relation is fulfilled exactly with 
477 sons of the first origin class, 72 sons of 
the second class and 151 sons of the third 
origin class obtaining positions in the high- 
est destination class. While these numbers 
add to 1000, those obtained setting x*,; 
above .604 will always sum to a number 
smaller than 1000 and those obtained set- 
ting x*,lower than .604 will always sum 
to a number larger than 1000. Thus, .604 
is a unique solution of xı. Finally, taking 
the marginal distributions.as given, the al- 
location of 477, 372 and 151 sons of the 
first, second and third origin classes, re- 
spectively, to the highest destination class 
is the only allocation consistent with the 
hypothesized densities of labor quality. The 
cutting point for recruitment to the highest 
social class might be indicated in Figure 1 
by dropping a vertical bar at .604. 


Recruitment to each successive ranked 
class follows a similar logic. Thus, if x, is 
the cutting point for the highest destination 
class, all sons recruited to the second high- 
est class will have status related advantages 
valued less than x,. Also, any son recruited 
to the second ranked class will exceed in 
value any son recruited to lower ranked 
classes. We can, therefore, find a number, 
Xe, separating the second and third class so 
that x, fulfills the relation 


k 
N?» = x NF, (X2,X1), (3) 
Oo 


Xi 
where F,(x2,x,;) = f f(x)dx is the propor- 
X2 


tion of the sons of the it origin class with 
status-related advantage valued between x, 
and x, and where NP, is the total number 
of sons recruited to the second ranked so- 
cial class. In the present example, x, is set 
at .604 and by iteration we find x2 is lo- 
cated at .516, given N°, = 1000 and that 
each origin class contains 1000 sons. This 


implies that 370, 354 and 276 sons will be 
recruited to the second ranked destination 
class from the first, second and third origin 
class, respectively. More generally, we de- 
termine x;, the lower bound of the j® social 
class as the number fulfilling the relation 


k 
N?; % NX) (4) 
r= 


given that the marginals, N°, and N°, and 
the densities, f(x), are known and that 
X}; is determined by solution of the pre- 
ceding equation. Finally, if the number re- 
cruited to the lowest ranked social class is 
N?,, the number recruited to this class 
from the i* origin class will be N°.F,(8,x,-1) 


Xk-1 
= Na, f f(x)dx if 8 is the lower bound 
B 


of labor quality. In fact, this number will 
be equal to the number of sons in the it 
class who were not recruited to higher 
classes. If, in the present example, we rec- 
ognize three destination classes, there will 
be N°Fi(8,Xx-1) = (1000-477-370) — 
153 sons of the first origin class recruited 
to the lowest ranked destination class. Pro- 
ceeding in the same fashion, we have 274 
sons of the second origin class and 573 
sons of the third origin class recruited to 
the lowest ranked destination class. 


Marginal Distributions and Patterns of 
Mobility 


Under the present formulation, any spe- 
cific mobility allocation depends not only 
on the within-class distributions of status- 
related advantages but on the numbers of 
sons originating in each social class and on 
current labor requirements. This. is re- 
flected in equations (2), (3), and (4) 
where the allocation is a function not only 
of the densities, f,(x), but of the marginal 
distributions, N°, and N*, as well. More- 
over, by varying the marginals, it is pos- 
sible to construct allocations which seem 
to imply more or less equalitarian rules of 
labor allocation and which measure differ- 
ently on standard indices of social mobility. 
Thus, it is possible to conclude for two 
populations which are similar in within- 
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class distribution of status-related advan- 
tages that one is more open or equalitarian 
than the other. 

A few illustrations are sufficient to show 
the implications of marginal distributions 
for measured social mobility. Suppose that 
the within-class densities of status-related 
advantages are those displayed in Figure 1 
and that, as in our initial illustration, there 
are 1000 sons in each of the three origin 
classes, but that we vary the example to 
reflect an upgrading of labor by allocating 
1500 sons to the highest ranked destination 


class, and 1000 and 500 sons, respectively, — 


to the middle and to the lowest ranked 
destination classes. Solving successively for 


1500 = 1000 F; (Xiva) 4- 1000 Fə (Xia) 
+. 1000 F; (Xia) 

and for 
1000 = 1000 F,(X2,X1) ie 1000 Fe(X2,X3) 
+ 1000 F3(x2,x1), 


we obtain x, = .562 and X = .457 and 
this implies the allocation shown in the 
middle panel of Table 1. The allocation 
implied under the initial illustration is 
shown for comparison in the upper panel 
of the table. If we use chi-square as an 
index of the degree to which the status 
of sons depends on the status of their fa- 
thers we obtain x? = 509.6 as against a 
value of 462.2 for the initial illustration. 
Also, Pearson’s contingency coefficient 
takes on a value of .381 when labor needs 
are upgraded as against .365 when require- 
ments are static. In addition, the fraction 
of sons who are mobile or whose situation 
is described by off-diagonal cells is 54.3% 
given upgrading and 53.2% for the static 
case. These considerations imply slightly 
more association between sons’ and fa- 
thers’ statuses and slightly more mobility in 
the case in which labor requirements are 
upgraded. 

If we take a different tack and evaluate 
. the amount of circulation mobility as a 
measure of the openness of the social struc- 
ture, we find that there are 1129 moves 
under upgrading which occurred net of the 
500 moves which are required to fulfill the 
marginals and that there are 1596 moves in 
the static case, none of which is needed to 
satisfy the marginals. Thus, only 37.6% of 


Table 1. Labor Allocations under Three Sets of 
Marginal Distributions, Given Hypo- 
thetical’ Densities of Status-Related Ad- 


vantages 
Se Destination Class 

Origin te ee U O 

Class I I Ill z 
I 477 370 153 1000 
II 372 354 274 1000 
Ur 151 267 573 1000 
1000 1000 1000 3000 

I IU III z 
I 681 ` 279 40 1000 
I 550 340 110 1000 
lI 296 381 350 1000 
1500 1000 500 3000 

I u MI Z 
I 173 135 192 500 
I 134 112 254 500 
III 193 253 1554 2000 
500 500 2000 3000 


sons “circulate” under upgrading as against 
53.2% in the static case. Using these pro- 
cedures, one might well conclude that the 
cross-tabulation in the middle panel of 
Table 1 describes a less open status struc- 
ture than the cross-tabulation in the upper 
panel of the table. 

If the status structure were bottom-heavy 
and static so that there were 500 sons in 
the first and second classes and 2000 in 
the third in both generations, measured 
mobility would fall. In this case, we obtain 
562 and .457 for x, and Xe, respectively, 
and this yields the allocation of the third 
panel of Table 3. Chi-square falls to 362.9 
and the value of the contingency coefficient 
falls to .328. Also, only 38.7% of sons are 
mobile. Thus, this allocation would seem 
to describe a less fluid or less open popula- 
tion than that of the initial allocation. 
Finally, we will obtain varying results when 
we apply other standard measures such as 
mobility ratios to the three tables. 


The Identification of the Densities of Sta- 
tus-Related Advantages 


The preceding illustrations only confirm 
the well-appreciated fact that cross-popula- 
tion differences in the marginal distribu- 
tions of origin and destination statuses in- 
troduce a measure of indeterminacy into 


EUN 
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comparative statements relating to the 
openness or fluidity of class structures or to 
the degree and manner of dependence of a 
son’s status on that of his father. In partic- 
ular, we showed how measured mobility 
can vary even when the within-class densi- 
ties of status-related advantages do not. 
However, there can be little satisfaction in 
this demonstration unless something can be 
said about the densities themselves. In 
other words, the theory of mobility out- 
lined here will provide a structure for com- 
` parative statements about social mobility 
only if information relating to the within- 
class quality densities can be inferred from 
data. 

A set of densities will fulfill the require- 
ments of the model insofar as it preserves 
the ordering of status-related advantages 
across classes and a plurality of sets should 
approximate this condition. We are near to 
an operational solution if we assert that 
each density in the set is a member of some 
specified family of functions. This assertion 
will be reasonable to the extent that the set 
of curves described by the family is highly 
flexible since this will optimize the chances 
that it includes a set which closely pre- 
serves the between-class ordering of status- 
related advantages. 


N°; ® (X1,0,91) N°, (X2,X1,93) ° 


N°2® (x; a92 ) 
EIN,] — . 


N°, ® (X; yay x, ) 


In this latter matrix, N°, is the number of 
sons originating in the 1™ social class and 


Xy-1 
P(X, Xj) =< i ¢(x,9;)dx 
' J 


(7) 


Xj-ı 
= f f(x)dx 
Xj 


is the fraction of sons of the itè origin class 
with status-related advantages valued be- 
tween x, and x,,. The cutting points are 
chosen to correspond to the boundaries of 
the destination classes so that ®(x;,X;-1,9) 
is the expected proportion of sons of the i™ 
origin class who obtain positions in the j® 
ranked destination class. 


e. ee a ee) 


Let #(x) be a family of functions, any 
member of which is uniquely identified by 
a set of parameters, ©; = [1,9 2. . . %pl. If 
the densities of status-related advantages 
are members of (x) for all classes, then 
any specific density, say fı(x), may be ex- 
pressed as ¢(x,®,) which is to say that we 
know f,(x) if we know the associated vec- 
tor, ®,. Thus, if recruitment is based strictly 
on quality and if the family of functions 
which describe the within-class densities of 
quality is specified, the observed cross- 
classification of sons’ and fathers’ statuses 
can be expressed in terms of the marginal 
distribution of class origins and the param- 
eters 6, associated with each origin class. 
Stated explicitly, the observed cross-classi- 
fication, 


Nu Nis - . Nix 
Pl 6 es ea 
Ny] — . * (5) 
Nu . . Nyx ? 


in which the element N, is the number of 
sons of the i® origin status obtaining posi- 
tions in. the jt ranked destination status, 
will, net of stochastic disturbances, corre- 
spond to 


. N°:®(8,Xx-1,91) 
(6) 
N°, (B,Xx-18x) 


If p is the number of parameters re- 
quired to identify (x), for each origin 
class, then k x p parameters must be esti- 
mated if the set f;(x) is to be recovered. 
In addition, the k-1 cutting points must be 
fixed to assure that the marginal distribu- 
tion of destination statuses agrees with the 
data. Thus, the total number of equations 
needed for the estimation of parameters 
and for constraint of the marginals is kp + 
k-1. If, as is typically the case, the matrix 
N] is of full rank, it will yield (k-1)? 
linearly independent equations. Since kp -+ 
k—1 is less than (k—1)* when p is less than 
or equal to k~3 and since this is not the 
case when p is greater than k—3, estimation 
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of the set f(x) is operational if and only 
if p is less than k-3. Thus, we are allowed 
one parameter in a 4 x 4 table, two in a 
5 x 5 table, and so forth. 

These considerations indicate that the 
number of parameters needed for the iden- 
tification of the members of the selected 
family of functions must be kept small if 


the model is to be operational for tables - 


of modest dimensions. In other words, par- 
simony as well as flexibility must be taken 
into account in the specification of a family 
of curves. Balancing these needs, we have 
chosen the beta family. Members of this 
class of curves are identified by two param- 
eters so that estimation of the set, f,(x), is 
possible when at least five status categories 
are recognized. Also, the functions in- 
cluded in the family are quite varied and 
can be U-shaped, an inverted U-shape, J- 
shaped or flat. The density of the beta 
function is 


x*(1—x)? 


f x*(1—x) dx 


ta) 


(x,a,b) — Ore] (8) 


where a and b are the parameters which 
identify members of the family. Thus, for 
a specific within-class density we write 


B b 

x ‘(1-x)? 
f(x) — ob (x,a;b;) — <ua , 
f xi(1-x) 'dx 


(9) 


and for the expected proportion of sons of 
the i* origin status with positions in the j® 
ranked destination status we have 


Fi (XX) = (Xj, Xj-1,81,0;) 


Xj-1 a b 
f  x-«'(1—x) tdx 
a lose (10) 
la b 
f x'(1—x) tdx 
0 
The likelihood of obtaining the observed 
cross-classification of origin and destina- 
tion statuses given the marginal distribu- 
tion of origins, specified cutting points x;, 
and specfied pairs of parameters a; and b, 
for a table of k dimensions is 


k k Ni 
L = I sai [ (X; Xub] 
j=l yk 
k k 
=iT HI 
Xj-1 a b l a b Nyy 
|; x '(1—x) 'dx/f x i(1-x) a| 
X; : oe (11) 


Taking derivatives of the logarithm of L 
with respect to each a, and each b, and set- 
ting the resulting expressions equal to zero, 
we obtain expressions in which the a, and 
b, are the values most likely to give rise to 
the observed outcome. Specifically, we have 
k equations of the form 


1 (nx)x'i(1-x) “id 
nxx —X xX 
nL È Nu BX, 


3 i Xj-1 a b 
i J f x?}(1-x) 'dx 
Xj 





1 & b 

f(inx)x !(1—-x) ‘dx 
— N’, = 0 
fx 1(1-x) idx 
3 (12) 


and k equations of the form 


Xy.1 a b 
f (infl—xd)x '!(1-x) ‘dx 
dink È Ny = 


i j-i a b 
aD j | x (1-x) idx 
Xj 
1 a b 
fC Inl1—x])x *(1—x) ‘dx 
Ò 
— N°, f- J — 0. 
1 a 1 ) idx 
Ges (13) 


The marginal distribution of origin sta- 
tuses is accounted for explicitly in equa- 
tions of forms (12) and (13) but the mar- 
ginal distribution of destination statuses is 
taken account only insofar as the cutting 
points, x;, are accurately specified. To ob- 
tain values of x; which are consistent with 
the marginals we fix the constraints 
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> Nð (Xj,Xj-1,81,b1) = 
i 


1 
= NP; (14) 


which is to say we constrain the expected 
cell entries to agree with the observed col- 
umn sums. There are k—1 cutting points or 
values of x; and so k—1 equations of form 
(14) are needed. Thus, one among the k 
possible equations of this form is redundant 
and is, therefore, not used in the estimation. 

We now have 2k -+ (k-1) equations for 
the identification of 2k parameters and 
k—1 cutting points so that a unique solution 
will exist if matrix of observed values is of 
full rank. However, analytic solutions for 
the desired values cannot be written in 
closed form and numerical methods there- 
fore are required. A quadrature routine 
was adapted to the present system of equa- 
tions and yielded the results we will report. 
In some preliminary results, the marginal 
distribution of destination statuses implied 
by the estimated xs deviated modestly 
from the observed distribution. A doubling 
of the penalties associated with deviations 
from the equations of form (14) reduced 
the discrepancies to small proportions. The 
routine converges on the same solution 
when the trial values of a, b; and x, are 
varied and convergence is reasonably swift, 
given the dimensions of the system. Also, 
the residual error or lack of fit of the esti- 
mated values to the equations is very small. 

Finally, it should be noted that these es- 
timation procedures are based on asymp- 
totic considerations and, thus, are appro- 
priate only insofar as sample size is large. 
From an analytic point of view, the data 
are joint order statistics of the k origin 
populations. The development of estima- 
tion procedures appropriate to small sam- 
ples would be a most tedious process and it 
is unlikely that the resulting formulation 
would be operational except at great cost. 
Considerations of cost also have dictated 
that we neglect the sampling distributions 
of the estimated parameters. Thus, any sta- 
tistical analysis of the results is necessarily 


> Xj-1 a b la b 
, Ny f f «x (1-x) 'dx/fx '(1-x) idx 
xy ` ý 


limited to summary methods such as yx? 
tests of goodness of fit. In general, it is best 
to apply the model to large samples and to 
interpret the results deterministically. 


An Evaluation of the Fit of the Model 


A cross-classification of sons’ and fa- 
thers’ statuses in post-war Britain is pro- 
vided by Glass (1954). Five origin and 
destination classes are recognized and the 
set of occupatenal categories were intended 
to represent ordinal classes. Thus, the re- 
quirements for application of the method 
are met. 

The observed cross~classification is shown 
in the upper panel of Table 2. Appearing 
above and to the right of these numbers 
and set in brackets, we have the expected 
values or the elements of the solution for 
E[N,;] under the assumption that the within- 
class densities of labor quality are members 
of the beta family. A comparison of the ob- 
served and expected values provides a gen- 
eral description of the fit of the model. In 
general, the expected values reproduce the 
original table rather well. Thus 97.1% of 
sons are correctly classified under the ex- 
pected allocation, which is to say only 99.9 
sons or 2.9% of the total would have to be 
reallocated in order to reproduce the ob- 
served cross-tabulation exactly. On the 
other hand, the lack of fit cannot be as- 
signed to randomness. Of the sixteen de- 
grees of freedom of the original table, four- 
teen were spent in estimation, so that two 
remain for testing. The chi-square for 
goodness of fit is 41.8, and this means that 
the notion that randomness accounts for 
the discrepancy of observed and expected 
values cannot be seriously entertained. 

It should be recalled that this model is 
offered as a first approximation to the re- 
cruitment process and not as a complete 
representation of it. Thus, non-random de- 
viations from the expected pattern, while 
identifying limitations of the model, do not 
necessarily indicate rejection of it. More- 
over, the pattern of deviations can provide 
us with additional information by suggest- 
ing other significant dimensions of the re- 
cruitment process. It is of interest in this 
connection that 58.4 of the 99.9 misplaced 
cases involve a shortfall in the assignment 
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Table 2. Observed and Expected Cross-Classifications of Statuses for British and Danish Sons * 











Origin 
Status Destination Status 
British Sons 
1 2 3 4 5 23 
[48.1] [42.7] [14.3] [18.9] [5.0] 
1 50 45 8 18 8 129 
[36.6] [149.5] [90.6] [166.8] [51.5] 
2 28 174 84 154 55 495 
[7.2] [87.9] [86.7] [232.8] [103.4] 
3 11. 78 110 223 96 518 
[6.8] [148.3] [195.2] [709.0] [450.7] 
4 14 150 . 185 714 447 1510 
[4.5] [60.4] [72.8] [301.0] . [406.3] 
5 0 42 72 320 41] 845 
{103 .2] [488 . 8} 1459.6] [1428 . 5] {1016.9] 
3 * 103 489 459 1429 1017 3497 
Danish Sons 
1 2 3 4 5 >> 
[18.4] [16.4] [14.4] [6.6] [1.2] 
1 18 17 16 4 2 57 
[34.5] [80.8] [116.4] [72.2] [14.2] 
2 24 105 109 59 21 318 
[18.8] [103.1] [258.7] [234.9] [56.5] 
3 23 84 289 217 59 672 
[5.8] [47.5] [191.8] [327.4] [205.4] 
4 8 49 175 348 198 778 
[1.5] [14.5] [75.0] [188.3] [250.7] 
5 6 8 69 201 246 530 
[79.1] [262.3] [656.3] [829.5] [527.9] 
2 79 263 658 829 526 2355 


` Expected cross-classifications in brackets. 


. of sons to diagonal cells. This suggests a 
principle of class inheritance whereby 
there is a tendency, net of the broad con- 
siderations of labor quality, for sons to 
take jobs similar in kind to those held by 
their fathers. The presence of such a rule 
is testified to in much of the literature and 
we are neither surprised nor dismayed to 
observe its influence here. 

We obtain an indication of how the pat- 
tern of deviations stands with the effects of 
status inheritance taken into account if we 
adjust the diagonals to the observed values 
and proportionately reduce the other ex- 
pected values in each row to make up the 
difference. The value of x? in the adjusted 


table stands at 27.8 with 20.0 points due . 


directly to four cells in the lower left-hand 


corner of the table. Specifically, the ex- 
pectation involves the allocation of too 
many sons of origin classes three and four 
to the highest destination class and the as- 
signment of too few sons of origin class five 
to the two highest destination classes. It 
is of interest that these errors occur at the 
extreme tails of the densities of these three 
origin classes, involving only the upper 2% 
of sons of classes three and four and the 
upper 5% of class five. This pattern arises 
in other applications and it possibly reflects 
limitations in the flexibility of the beta 
density near its tails. If this is the case, it 
implies that, insofar as the beta function 
fails to fit the data, the errors will be felt 
differentially at the extremes of the distri- 
bution. From a practical point of view, this 
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means that substantive inferences relative 
to the distribution of labor quality will be 
weak to the extent that they are based on 
the extremes of the estimated densities. 

The lower panel of Table 2 shows the 
observed and expected cross-classifica- 
tion of Danish sons (Svalastoga, 1959). 
The x? statistic for goodness of fit is 31.8 
and so the deviations are not accounted for 
by random error. The smaller ,* statistic 
can be explained since the size of the Dan- 
ish sample is smaller than that for British 
sons. A rough index of the seriousness of 
non-random error, taking account of sam- 
ple size, is the ratio x*/N. The value of the 
ratio is .014 for the Danish table and .012 
for the British. table, indicating that sys- 
tematic errors of fit are present to approxi- 
mately the same degree in both cases. To 
obtain agreement between the observed 
and expected values of the Danish table, it 
would be necessary to reallocate 4.8% of 
the sons. The fact that this proportion is 
greater than that observed in the British 
table can be largely explained by the differ- 
ence in sample sizes. The bulk of the mis- 
placed cases (75.7% ) involves a shortfall 
of predictions on the diagonals and here, 
as in the British table, there are some seri- 
ous discrepancies in the proportions at the 
extreme tails. 


Social Mobility in Britain and Denmark 


The occupational categories of the Brit- 
ish and Danish tables are similarly defined 
and so it is reasonable to compare the two. 
The estimated within-class densities of 
labor quality of the five origin classes of 
British and Danish sons are displayed in 
Figure 2. Insofar as the relative quality of 
sons may be approximated by beta curves, 
this set of graphs provides a picture of the 
way in which a son’s origins affect his 
chances of occupational attainment in the 
two societies. In addition, it should be 
noted that in both populations, the loca- 
tions of the graphs are strictly ordered 
from right to left in descending order of 
the social rank of the origin class, an out- 
come which reflects the well-documented 
tendency of sons of high status origins to 
compete successfully for the more pre- 
ferred occupational positions. We also note 


that there is less overlap in the densities 


of the three highest classes in Britain than 
there is in Denmark, and this indicates that 
a British son’s competitive advantage is 
more influenced by his father’s position 
within the middle class than is the case for 
a Danish son. This result is consistent with 
Goodman’s (1969) finding of discrepan- 


cies in the relations between sons’ and fa- - 


thers’ statuses in the three upper classes of 
the two populations. Insofar as readers ac- 
cept our formulation of the mobility pro- 
cess, the graphs of Figure 2 will provide 
them with a description of the nature of 
this discrepancy. 

The simultaneous visual interpretation 
of ten graphs is cumbersome and can lead 
to confusion. Accordingly, we move to 
measures which extract the most important 
information relating to these densities. 
Some basic summary statistics are provided 
in Table 3. The parameters a; and b,, while 
of little interpretive use in themselves, may . 
be used to construct the moments of the 
densities. For the mean and standard de- 
viation, respectively, we have 


AA a +l 
P= a+b -+2 


„=EN 

'— V (a+b4+2)7(a+bi43) ° 
If we take weighted averages of m and op 
using the size of the origin classes as 


weights, obtaining #z and ọ and proceed to 
construct the “standard scores,” 


and 


p— p 


for the two populations, we have a one- 
dimensional scale of the location of the 
densities in terms of a common unit vari- 
ance. 

The standard scores, shown in Table 3, 
indicate a slightly greater range (2.41 
versus 2.22 standard units) in the average 
quality of British as against Danish sons 
of the five origin classes. We also note that 
the highest origin class stands well above 
the others in Britain though.not in Den- 
mark, but that differences in the location 
of the three lower classes are greater in 
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Table 3. Selected Parameters of the Within-Class Densities of Status-Related Advantages for British and Danish Sons 


Danish Sons 
Origin Status (i) 


British Sons 
Origin Status (i) 


82 
.14 
.615 


. 244 


1.91 


ai 


Beta 


wO 


N 


b: 


Parameters 
Derived 


.387 
.181 
= $i 


.481 
. 173 


—.25 


. 592 

.159 

.13 

. 782 
634 


.668 
.165 
.85 

.672 


164 
164 


1.41 


. 196 
. 165 
—. 50 


.252 
.158 
—.18 


. 308 
175 
.14 


411 
207 
.74 

.734 


pi 
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Parameters 


Zi 


928 
867 
798 


~ 
š 


. . * 


878 
.781 
681 


878 910 
By fs) 796 
593 .695 
618 


833 
.645 
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Denmark than in Britain. Thus, while there 
is no great overall difference in the relative 
advantage of sons originating in the upper 
strata as against the lower strata of the two. 
populations, a son’s origins within the up- 
per strata is of greater significance in Bri- 
tain, whereas one’s position within the 
lower strata is of greater significance in 
Denmark. Thus, if these rules of allocation 
operate in societies in which the larger 
number of sons derive from middle-class 
origins, the Danish rule will indicate more 
fluidity. If, as is in fact the case in both 
societies, sons are predominantly of lower- 
class origins, the British rule will imply 
less dependence of son’s position on that 
of his father and, thus, greater fluidity. 
The standard scores have the advantage 
of scaling the mean values of quality on a 
single dimension and of permitting com- 
parisons to be expressed in a familiar sta- 
tistical language. On the other hand, there 


is some coarseness to this approach in that 


the means are not taken from normal pop- 
ulations of similar variances as the pro- 
cedure assumes. As a consequence, prob- 
abilistic statements based on normal theory 
cannot be made on the basis of these stand- 
ard scores, 

We have a simple summary measure 
which is free of this limitation if we con- 
sider the likelihood that a son from one 
specified origin class will exceed in quality 
a son of some other specified origin class. 
This measure is taken as 


i 1 1 

Ty = f (x) Lf £ (x)dx]dx (15) 

and it may be calculated numerically if the 
densities, f(x) and f,;(x), are known. The . 
measure requires no distributional assump- 
tions and it is fully independent of the 
marginals. Also, since II, is simply the 
probability. that a son selected at random 
from the i™ origin class will exceed in 
quality a son selected at random from the 


'j® origin, it has clear substantive relevance. 


Insofar as the estimated densities re- 
flect the actual joint distribution of status- 
related advantages, the values of Hy furnish 
relatively refined information regarding the 
implications of social origins for occupa- 
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tional achievement. For example, the value 
of Iz, in the British table indicates that in 
Britain the probability that a son of the 
second origin class will exceed in quality a 
son of the fourth origin class is .725. The 
corresponding probability for Danish sons 
is .781. Thus, the advantage held by a son 
of class two over a son of class four is con- 
siderable in both populations and more 
strongly so in Denmark. An examination 
of the entries in these matrices indicates 
that the competitive advantages accruing 
to sons of the higher origin classes is sub- 
stantial in both societies, with the likeli- 
hood that a son of a specified origin class 
will stand in a more favorable position than 
a son originating in the class just below— 
see the superdiagonal entries—being gen- 
erally near two-thirds. Contrasting the ex- 
- tremes of origin status, we find that the 
probability that a son of the first origin 
class will exceed in quality a son of the 
lowest origin class to be .910 in Britain 
and .928 in Denmark. It should be noted 
that these advantages do not translate au- 
tomatically into important differences in 
social position. Large differences in status 
occur when the status system is highly dif- 
ferentiated and, in general, differences in 
the characteristics of individuals in the so- 
ciety will not, in themselves, assure differ- 
entiation in the social system. In other 
words, status-related advantages will be 
parlayed into status itself only insofar as 
the requisite opportunities are available. 
However, in the comparison at hand, we 
have two highly differentiated societies in 
which the distribution of social rewards is 
strongly conditioned by occupational posi- 
tion. 

‘ A comparison of the two Ij matrices 
reveals that, in general, an entry in a par- 
ticular cell of one matrix is near in value 
to the corresponding entry of the other 
matrix. Thus, there is no evidence of ex- 
treme differences in the populations in the 
distribution of status-related advantages 
between origin classes. On the other hand, 
there are some differences of sufficient 


numerical significance to warrant some- 


comment. Taking comparisons among the 
three highest origin classes, we note that 
the implications of social origins for a son’s 


competitive standing are generally greater 
in Britain than in Denmark. This is due 
largely to the strong position of British 
sons of class one. Thus, Oa and -N are 
.734 and .833, respectively, in Britain and 
they are .672 and .782 in Denmark. The 
discrepancy is small, however, with refer- 
ence to the comparison of class two with 
class three, the value of Iy, being .645 for 
Britain and .634 for Denmark. A compari- 
son of the three lower classes reveals that 
a son’s origins here are of greater signifi- 
cance in Denmark than in Britain. Thus, 
the Danish values for Hgs, Hgs and Has all 
exceed the corresponding British values. In 
general, we find here, as we did in the com- 
parison of standards scores, that origins 
within the upper classes are of greater sig- 
nificance in Britain whereas origins within 
the lower classes are of greater significance 
in Denmark. 

The fit of the model to the data is im- 
perfect, and so it is necessary to consider 
the implications of the deviations for the 
interpretation of these tables. In general, 
there are two factors which can account for 
the lack of fit. Thus, we will expect errors 
insofar as the beta family is not ade- 
quate to capturing the ordering of quality 
and we will expect errors to the extent that 
status-related advantages do not collapse 
to a single dimension. We will focus on the 
second of these factors because multidi- 
mensionality has important substantive im- 
plications and because there is evidence 
that it is present in those data. 

Human mobility is a complex process 
involving a variety of motives and contin- 
gencies and it is, therefore, unlikely that 


‘any outcome -will be fully accounted for 


in the rank value of sons and jobs. Thus, 
insofar as sons of a particular origin class 
have preferences and opportunities for a 
specific sort of work and these do not con- 
form to the general ordering of jobs and 
labor quality, the assumptions of the pres- 
ent model will be violated and errors in fit 
should be anticipated. The existence of 
such effects does not undermine the basic 
thrust of our formulation, though it does 
indicate its limits. On the other hand, the 
present model has the advantage of provid- 
ing a reasonable standard against which 
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one can test for the presence of other ef- 
fects. As an example, consider the case of 
strict status inheritance. In both popula- 
tions, the most obvious feature of the pat- 
tern of deviations is an excess of the ob- 
served over expected values in the diagonal 
cells. This suggests a tendency, net of con- 
siderations of quality, for sons to take on 
positions similar to those of their fathers. 
While this outcome is not surprising since 
status inheritance has been alluded to re- 
peatedly in the analysis of mobility tables, 
the evidence of a strict affinity of sons’ and 
fathers’ statuses is more convincing when 
refracted through this model than it is in 
the context of most analyses. 

Under typical procedures, ratios of the 
observed values in the diagonals to those 
expected under independence are con- 
structed. Some measure of status inheri- 
tance is presumed to be present if, as is 
almost always the case, the ratios are in 
excess of unity. The weakness of this and 
other approaches based on a standard of 
statistical independence is that they con- 
trast the outcome to the expectation which 
would hold if sons of all origin classes were 
similar with respect to their distributions 
of status-related advantages. If, as it is rea- 
sonable to assume and as our empirical re- 
sults indicate, the quality of sons is posi- 
tively related to the standing of their origin 
class, it will require no particular affinity 
of sons’ and fathers’ statuses for the ob- 
served diagonal values to exceed those ex- 
pected under independence. Thus, in each 
of the three illustrative cases of Table 1, the 
“observed” diagonals exceed the expected 
values, though quality alone and not strict 
status inheritance is a consideration in the 
construction of the illustrations. On the 
other hand, the presence of strong positive 
deviations in the marginals, after consider- 
ations of quality are taken into account, as 
in Britain and Denmark, is evidence that 
the phenomenon of strict status inheritance 
is not spurious. 


Structural Influences on Occupational Mo- 
bility 

The relative competitive situations of 
sons of various origins is, under the present 
perspective, but one of two factors giving 


rise to the mobility experience of a popula- 
tion. The outcome also is conditioned by 
the market within which competition takes 
place. Thus, as our introductory illustra- 
tions indicated, the marginal distributions 
of statuses in the two generations as well as 
the differential allocation of status-related 
advantages figure into the observed out-. 
come. A quite similar distinction, viz., 
“structural” as against “exchange” mobil- 
ity, is currently routine in the literature. 
Structural mobility is defined as the mini- 
mum ‘number of interclass moves which 
must take place given the observed inter- 
generational shift in the composition of the 
labor force and operationally this is equiv- 
alent to the minimum number of sons who 
will be located off the diagonal if the mar- 
ginals are to agree with the data. Exchange 
or pure mobility is simply the amount of . 
mobility which is in excess of the structural © 
component and it is measured as the differ- 
ence in the sum of the off-diagonal values 
and the value of structural mobility (see 
Yasuda, 1964; Boudon, 1973: 17-39). 

The classical formulation is not theoreti- 
cally satisfying. Thus, structural mobility 
is defined as number of moves which would 
occur if mobility in the society were due 
to structural factors alone or if exchange 
mobility did not occur. Tf, as is always 
reported, there is mobility in excess of the 
structural component, some less radical — 
rule of status inheritance must, in fact, be 
operating. Also, since exchange mobility 
is estimated by subtracting structural from 
observed mobility, it involves a mixing of 
the prevailing rule of allocation with an 
extreme standard. Accordingly, a logically 
consistent estimate of how much mobility 
was actually induced (or averted) by. 
changes in the composition of the labor 
force and how much would have occurred 
under static conditions is not furnished 
under these procedures. _ 

If an estimate of the operating rule of 
labor allocation is available, a meaningful 
evaluation: of the amount of mobility in- 
duced by shifts in the occupational struc- 
ture may be obtained by comparing the 
number of moves which occur in the face 
of the actual generational differences in 
labor force composition to the number of 
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moves that would be expected given the 
prevailing rule of allocation and a mar- 
ginal distribution of sons’ statuses similar 
to those of their fathers. In application, this 
involves moving the cutting points, x;, to 
the positions which will yield a set of des- 
tination classes similar in size to the set of 
origin classes. The operational procedure 


here is the same as that described above in | 


reference to illustrative cases. 

The expected cross-classification corre- 
sponding to the static case is displayed in 
the left-hand panel of Table 4. The sum 
of the off-diagonal entries in. Table 2 is 
2097.4 and in Table 4 this sum is 2087.1. 


In other words, assuming the prevailing | 


rule of labor allocation is described by the 
estimated within-class densities of labor 
quality, the net effect of differences in the 
class distributions of British sons and fa- 
thers is to place about ten sons in statuses 
other than their fathers’. Our estimate is 
subject to qualification in that the derived, 
rather than the observed, cross-classifica- 
tion of statuses is put forth as the estimated 
allocation associated with existing labor re- 
quirements. This is a consistent approach 
in that the same rule is used to generate the 
two allocations which are compared, but it 
is limited in that the effects, under varying 
labor needs, of factors not accounted for 
by the estimated densities are neglected. 
However, we see no convincing reason why 
these factors should be expected to have 
any strong systematic influence. 

Our result contrasts sharply with the 
192 moves of British sons which, under 
classical methods, would be attributed to 
structural changes. This relatively large 
number is mainly a result of the fact that 
these methods include in the structural 
component any move that shifting labor re- 
quirements would require, and among 
these there are many which would have 
taken place under static conditions. Some- 
what less obvious, but equally relevant, are 
those moves which would take place in a 
static context but which do not occur in the 
context of actual labor needs. We have, for 
example, an expected 438.7 British sons of 
origin class five in other destination classes 
given the generational change in the class 
distribution and an expected 485.4 in other 


Table 4. Expected Cross-Classifications of Sta- 
tuses Given Static Distributions: British 


and Danish Sons 
Origin 
Status Destination Status 
British Sons 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 53.2 39.0 15.0 18.4 3.4 
2 47.1 146.5 97.8 165.3 38.1 
3 11.0 90.2 96.9 240.0 80.0 
4 11.0 156.4 225.1 753.7 363.8 
5 6.7 62.8 83.2 332.6 359.6 
' Danish Sons 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 15.2 20.6 14.0 6.0 I2 
2 24.9 97.5 114.8 66.2 14.5 
3 12.3 123.6 261.7 216.9 57.5 
4 3.7 58.3 201.4 308.9 205.7 
5 .9 17.9 80.1 179.9 251.1 


destination classes under static conditions. 
Thus, excepting the case in which a strict 
caste rule is present, mitigated only by 
changing labor needs, the classical measure 
of structural mobility is likely to be a gross 
overestimate of the net number of status 
changes arising as a result of structural 
shifts. 

The net effect of structural influences on 
the mobility of Danish sons appears to be 
trivial. The expected number of status 
changes given the differing labor force dis- 
tributions of the two generations is 1419.0 
and under static conditions the expected 
number is 1420.6. In other words, an ex- 
pected deficit of 1.6 status changes oc- 
curred as a consequence of the dissimilarity 
in the occupational distributions of fathers 
and sons. By contrast, an application of 
classical methods leads to the assignment 
of 73 moves to the structural component. 


Conclusion 


A table of social mobility describes the 
outcome of an allocation process. The rules 
which govern the process are not described 
in the table and so any interpretive state- 
ments relating to the outcome will require 
assumptions about the nature of the allo- 
cation process. The model employed here 
assumes that sons may be rank ordered on 
a single dimension and that they are allo- 
cated over a series of ordered destination 
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classes on the basis of this ranking. The 
distribution of sons along this dimension is 
expected to vary according to origin class 
and, under the present formulation, these 
distributional differences account for the 
observed variation in the proportionate al- 
location over destination classes of sons of 
differing origins. An a priori specification 
of the nature of the-within-class distribu- 
tions is an operational requirement of the 
model. In the present application, these 
within-class densities are assumed to be 
members of the beta family. However, the 
basic conceptual framework does not de- 
pend on the choice of the beta family. 
This model bears some similarity to that 
proposed by Levine (1972) in that both 
approaches treat the status categories of 
the table as intervals on a status continuum. 
Levine’s approach differs from that pre- 
sented here in that his allocation is ori- 
ented in terms of the distance between the 
statuses of fathers and sons. The cell values 
of his reconstructed table are developed in 
terms of the distance (on an underlying 
status continuum) of'the cell from the di- 
agonal and the constraints of the marginal 
distributions. He applies his model to 
Glass’s (1954) mobility table and obtains 
an expected table which fits the data more 
closely than the reconstruction obtained 
under the procedures developed here. 
Goodman (1972) proposes a series of 
models which also fit these data well. His 
models, like that of Levine, accord special 
weight to the diagonal values and, in vary- 
ing ways, they weight the other cells in 
terms of their distance from the diagonal. 
The tendency of sons to hold positions 
similar in status to those of their fathers is 
a longstanding empirical generalization. 
Levine’s model and those proposed by 
Goodman explicitly incorporate this phe- 
nomenon and so, to some degree, their 
formulations are post hoc. The present 
model does not incorporate a principle of 
status inheritance or take account of the 
distance between origin and destination 


classes. Nonetheless, a quite respectable 
reproduction of observed mobility tables, 
including their diagonal elements, is ob- 
tained. This suggests that much observed 
status inheritance can be explained without 
recourse to a principle whereby sons have 
an affinity for statuses similar to their fa- 
thers. A model is powerful insofar as it can 
be disproved, and models which cater to 
the most striking features of observed data 
lack this property. In summary, our results 
indicate that much, though not all, of the 
observed tendency of sons to take on posi- 
tions similar to those of their fathers can 
be explained without taking explicit ac- 
count of this tendency in the modeling of 
the data. 
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In the past, sociologists have proposed that men and women approach situations in which 
they have to work with other people differently, that men are “task” or “instrumental” 
specialists, while women are “social’ or “expressive” specialists. Subsequent advances in 
research on the social psychology of small groups, on families, and on personality has 
largely removed the theoretical and empirical supports for this proposition. On the other 
hand, researchers continue to observe sex differences in behavior in a variety of task- 
oriented situations. This paper suggests that sex roles may be seen as the result of status 
processes. Since men have higher status than women, men are expected to be more 
competent than women and it is expected that competitive or dominating behavior is 
legitimate for men but not for women. Empirical studies of sex roles as related to task 
appropriateness, group problem solving, conflict, dominating behavior and role expecta- 


tions are reviewed in support of this theory. 


The subject of this paper is sex role 
expectations as they affect interpersonal 
behavior in task-oriented group situations. 
For a number of years, the prevailing 
theory in sociology was that men are “in- 
strumental” or “task” specialists, and 
women are “expressive” or “social” spe- 
cialists. This hypothesis, which has found 
its way into introductory and family sociol- 
ogy textbooks and which has been used 
post hoc to explain unpredicted sex differ- 
ences in empirical research, was derived 
from the more general theory of interper- 
sonal behavior of the Bales tradition of 
research on small groups (Bales, 1949; 
Parsons et al., 1953; Slater, 1955). 

According to the general theory, task 
behavior (which is primarily in the “at- 
tempted answers” categories of the Bales 
coding system, suggestions, opinions and 
evaluations) and positive social behavior 
(primarily in the “positive reactions” cate- 
gories, solidarity, tension release and 
agreement) are incompatible, but both are 
essential to a viable small group. Initially, 


* Theoretical and empirical research papers by 
several students have greatly aided our thinking 
on the subject of sex roles and interpersonal be- 
havior, although they may not all agree with our 
conclusions. These students are: Denise Abrams, 
Sol Fulero, Tom Patterson, Gary Peck and Roger 
Reitman. 
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the theory was that it is difficult for one 
person (male or female) to engage heavily 
both in task and in social activities. Since 
both activities are necessary, a pattern of 
role differentiation, in which a group has 
one “task leader” with higher rates of 
task behavior than other group members, 
and a different “social leader,” who has 
higher rates of positive social behavior 
than other group members, was hypothe- 
sized to be a universal feature of viable 
small groups. 

The sex role differentiation liypoihesi: 
was derived from this more general 
role differentiation hypothesis (Bales and 
Slater, 1955; Zelditch, 1955). The reason- 
ing was that, since families are small 
groups and all small groups have role dif- 
ferentiation, families must have role dif- 
ferentiation. Because of the biological 
factors of age and sex, fathers are best 
suited to be task leaders and mothers are 
best suited to be social leaders. Further- 
more, the task/social distinction is a fun- 
damental aspect of personality, established 
through socialization processes such as 
identification with same-sex parent and 
differentiation from opposite-sex parent. 

The sex role differentiation hypothesis 
is appealing because (1) it is derived from 
more general principles of human behav- 
ior (role differentiation) and (2) it makes 
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predictions for human behavior at several 
levels: personality, behavior in families, 
behavior in non-family groups, and entry 
into occupations (women enter “people- 
oriented” or “helping” professions). Sub- 
sequent research, however, provides little 
support for either. the general principle of 
behavior or the specific predictions. After 
a brief review of research directly related 
to the sex role differentiation hypothesis, 
we will propose an alternative theory and 
review in more detail some research rele- 
vant to it. 


Evidence on Role Differentiation: Incom- 
. patibility of Task and Social Behavior in 
Small Groups Generally 


Attempts to test the hypothesis that task/ 
social role differentation is a universal 
property of small groups have shown that, 
by no means, do all apparently viable 
small groups have the expected differenti- 
ation pattern. Lewis (1972) and Bonacich 
and Lewis (1973) have concluded that 
the data from neither the original Bales 
studies nor from a number of more recent 
studies provide strong support for the idea 
that task and social roles are incompatible. 
Davis (1961) found that role differen- 
tiation was unrelated to the viability of a 
sample of discussion groups, and other re- 
searchers have concluded that the appear- 
ance of a role differentiation pattern is re- 
lated to such factors as the degree of task 
orientation of the group members (Mann, 
1961) and the legitimacy of task activities 
(Burke, 1967; Turk, 1961).? 


1 Later work by Bales (1970) revised the no- 
tion that task and social behaviors are mutually 
contradictory dimensions of social behavior and 
suggested instead three orthogonal dimensions. 
One reason for the revision was the difficulty of 
reconciling two “functions” of the social leader, 
both of which were implied by the original form- 
ulation. On the one hand, the social leader was 
hypothesized to provide to the rest of the group 
the social rewards necessary to keep them feeling 
part of and committed to the group; this function 
emphasizes equalitarian interaction. On the other 
hand, the social leader supports the task leader 
in his directive and controlling activities and 
mediates between him and the rest of the group; 
this function emphasizes hierarchial, status-differ- 
entiating behavior. Discussions of sex role differ- 


Several types of research based on 
theories and methods different from the 
Bales tradition have reached similar con- 
clusions; that is, that the types of behavior 
or social structures that create social satis- 
faction are incompatible with the behaviors 
and group structures that lead to task per- 
formance under some conditions but are 
compatible under others. One such body 
of research is the study of communication 
networks (see, for example, Shaw, 1964; 
Glanzer and Glaser, 1961; Moore et al., 
1972). Another is the work of Feidler 
and his associates on leadership style and 


` group effectiveness (Feidler, 1964; 1967). 


Both of these areas of research suggest, 
as did the studies derived from Bales’ 
work, that factors such as the demands of 
the task and the legitimacy of the group’s 
status structure influence the degree of 
compatibility of task and social behaviors 
and the actual distribution of these behav- 
iors in a small group. 


Role Differentiation in Families 


Research on families indicates that sex 
role differentiation is no more universal 
than role differentiation in general. In an 
early study, Zelditch (1955) had pre- 
sented evidence from the Human Rela- 
tions Area Files that sex role differentia- 
tion in families occurs in a significant num- 
ber of cultures. Aronoff and Crano 
(1975), however, have concluded that 
cross-cultural evidence shows that, in a 
large number of subsistance economies, 
women contribute as much or more than 
men to family productive activities. This 
casts some doubt on the ubiquity of male 
task specialization in families. In studies 
of American families, Strodtbeck (1958) 
and Kenkel (1957) have reported observ- 
ing sex role differentiation, while Levinger 
(1964) and Leik (1963) did not. Leik’s 
(1963) study also provides some insight 
into the relationship between family and 
non-family groups. He observed mothers 
of coliege-aged daughters to have low 


entiation generally have assumed that it is the 
former aspect of social specialization that char- 
acterizes the feminine role; we argue that for 
most situations it is the latter. 


mae 
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rates of task behavior and high rates of 
positive social behavior when they were 
interacting with strangers (in both same- 
sex and mixed-sex groups) but high rates 
of both task and social behavior with their 
own families. March (1953) observed that 
the role differentiation in a set of married 
couples varied with the discussion topic. 
Heiss (1962) reported more sex role dif- 
ferentiation in pairs of strangers than in 
dating and engaged couples; as in Leik’s 
(1963) experiment, this was because the 
women had higher rates of task behavior 
in the more intimate groups. In at least 
one study (Straus, 1967), fathers were ob- 
served to be predominant in both instru- 
mental and expressive spheres. 

In general, research literature on fami- 
lies (see, for example, reviews of literature 
by Collins and Raven, 1968; Waxler and 
Mishler, 1970) show that dominance, in- 
strumental and expressive behaviors in 
families are often more variable than in 
other groups, depending on such things as 
the task, conditions under which the fam- 
ily is observed, situational factors such as 
sex of child present, and stage of family 
cycle. Rather than being, as many sociolo- 
gists have assumed, the ideal place to study 
sex roles, families (at least contemporary 
American families) seem to be one of the 
worst places to get information about sex 
role expectations and behavior. 


Sex Role Differentiation in Non-Family 
Groups 


When we look for direct tests of 
the sex role differentiation hypothesis in 
groups other than families, we find that 
this hypothesis generally has been invoked 


post hoc to explain unpredicted sex differ- — 


ences rather than tested explicitly. In an 
early and influential study, Strodtbeck and 
Mann (1956) had applied the task/social 
role differentiation hypothesis to sex roles 
in mock jury discussions. They observed 
that men were more likely to be highly ac- 
tive, to be chosen as valuable to the group 
by other members and to initiate acts in the 
attempted answers categories. Women jur- 
ors who were active were more likely than 
men to initiate acts in the positive reac- 


tions categories. The Strodtbeck and 
Mann data also showed that contributions 
by men were more valued than those by 
women (that is, being highly active was 
associated with being named as valuable 
for men, but not for women). 

Most subsequent studies of the sex role 
differentiation hypothesis have dealt with 
families rather than with non-family 
groups. One exception is a paper by 
Eskilson and Wiley (1975), who tested a 
role differentiation hypothesis in ad hoc 
three-person groups of college students, 
with leaders selected by the experimenters. 
They reported no overall differences be- 
tween men and women leaders in task con- 
tributions but higher levels of positive 
social behavior for women. They also re- 
ported that leadership behavior of men 
and women varied differently with the sex 
composition of the group and the ration- 
ale for selecting the leader (on the basis 
of competence or randomly). There is a 
large body of research literature not based 
directly on the sex role differentiation hy- 
pothesis but which also documents sex dif- 
ferences in task-oriented groups. Some of 
this research is examined later in this 
paper. 


Sex Differences in Personality . 


A recent review of personality research 
on sex differences (Maccoby and Jacklin, 
1974) concluded that many previously re- 
ported sex differences are not reliable; they 
appear in some studies and are contra- 
dicted by others. Maccoby and Jacklin 
have concluded (1974; chs. 6, 7) that girls 
generally do not seem to be more moti- 
vated toward “social” behavior than boys, 
nor less motivated to “instrumental” types 
of behavior. Existing empirical studies do 
not show girls to be reliably more sensitive 
to social cues, more dependent, more affili- 
ative, more nurturant, more altruistic or 
more empathetic than boys. Maccoby and 
Jacklin (1974:149) have also noted that 
“males do not appear to have generally 
greater achievement motivation, although 


‘they may show more arousal of this moti-. 


vation under directly competitive condi- 
tions. The task-orientation vs. person ori- 
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entation distinction seems to be a poor one 
from the standpoint of understanding 
achievement motivation of the two sexes.” 

A further problem with acquiring in- 
formation about sex roles from personality 
studies is that the relationship between per- 
sonality, as measured by verbal tests, and 
actual interpersonal behavior is often dif- 
ferent for men and women. Many person- 
ality tests seem to predict behavior of men 
better than behavior of women. Some 
specific examples of personality character- 
istics that are reported to predict behavior 
for men but not for women include Machi- 
avellianism (Christie and Geis, 1968), 
self-esteem (Eisen, 1972) and various 
“needs” as measured by the TAT (Se- 
christ, 1968). McGuire (1968:1166) has 
commented that “this finding of lower cor- 
relations for women than for men is not 
peculiar to the personality-influenceability 
area. Part of the lore of laborers in the ex- 
perimental-personality vineyard is that if 
one wants to find strong relationships be- 
tween personality variables and behavioral 
measures in college sophomores, one is 
wise to use male rather than female sub- 
jects.” 


Sex Differences in Occupational Choice 


Occupational choices and the reasons 
for making them sometimes are given as 
support for the task/social sex role dif- 
ferentiation hypothesis. In fact, women 
have been found to be more people-ori- 
ented and less oriented to material rewards 
in the values they attach to occupations 
(Davis, 1963). However, patterns of oc- 
cupational choice are affected by percep- 
tions of the alternatives available, and the 
occupations avaiblable to women have 
generally been those with less reward in 
terms of money and prestige than those 
available to men. Also, many women have 
been able to consider the option of not 
working at all. Thus, the major reason 
for a woman to choose an occupation 
would logically be that she does value the 
rewards it has to offer, i.e., people-oriented 
activities rather than pay or prestige. There 
is evidence (Turner, 1964) that women 
who place a high value on material ambi- 


tion expect to satisfy that ambition through 
their husbands’ occupations, not their own. 
Among the Los Angeles high school girls 
who answered Turner’s (1964) question- 
naire, it was the ones who were materially 
ambitious but did not expect to work, not 
the career-oriented girls, who agreed with 
statements endorsing individualistic and 
instrumental behavior (for example, show- 
ing people how to argue intelligently ver- 
sus trying to smooth over disagreements 
or trying to get a group to do things my 
way versus being quick to go along with 
group). Since occupational choices are 
made from among different sets of alterna- 
tives for men and women, it is difficult to 
use such choices, or the reasons for them, 
to infer different personality or value struc- 
tures. The fact that persons faced with dif- 
ferent sets of alternatives made different 
choices cannot be used as evidence either 
for or against the existence of different 
preferences. 

It appears, then, that the dimension of 
task versus social orientation is no longer 
justified as an explanation of sex differ- 
ences in behavior in task groups. In the 
first place, there is no evidence that social 
behavior and task behavior are universally 
incompatible, although there are some 
types of tasks and status structures for 
which this is true. In the second place, 
there is no reliable evidence that women 
are more motivated than men to maintain 
harmonious social relationships. 

On the other hand, differences in be- 
havior between men and women have been 
observed. Some of the sex differences that 
have been documented in the studies just 
cited include: higher rates of task behavior 
by men than women in some settings but 
not in others (Leik, 1963; March, 1953; 
Heiss, 1962); higher rates of positive so- 
cial behavior by women when their rates 
of task behavior are comparable to those 
of men (Leik, 1963; Eskilson and Wiley, 
1976); apparent lower evaluation of wom- 
en’s than of men’s task contributions by 
women as well as men (Strodtbeck and 
Mann, 1956). The circumstances. that 
were associated with high rates of task 
behavior by women included being with 
family or fiancé as opposed to being with 
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strangers (Leik, 1964; Heiss, 1962) and be- 
ing appointed to a leadership position by an 
outside authority (the experimenter) (Eskil- 
son and Wiley, 1975). We suggest that 
these as well as other research results (re- 
viewed later) can be explained by a theory 
of status processes rather than task/social 
role differentiation. The.theory comes from 
two sources: performance expectation the- 
ory and status consistency theory. 


Status Characteristics and Expectation 
States Theory 


This theory, presented by Berger, Cohen 
and Zelditch (1973) and Berger, Conner 
and Fisek (1974), proposes that the power 
and prestige order of a task-oriented group, 
as observed by differentiation of the dis- 
tribution of participation, prestige and in- 
fluence, is determined by initial differences 
in external status. The mechanism through 
which external status affects internal status 
is the establishment of performance expec- 
tations. When group members perceive that 
external status differences exist, the higher 
status person is, in the absence of informa- 
tion to the contrary, assumed by self and 
others to be more competent at the group’s 
task. This means that his task contributions 
are more valuable. than others’ task con- 
tributions. If the group members want 
good task performance, they want the most 
valuable task contributions they can get. 
Thus, the person for whom they hold 
higher performance expectations gets more 
opportunities to participate, initiates more 
actions, receives more positive reactions 
and has more influence. The establishment 
of performance expectations on the basis 
of external status characteristics takes place 
even when the status characteristics are 
not previously associated with ability at 
the specific task. The process will not op- 
erate only if information is provided to, 
and accepted by all group members that 
the status characteristic is not relevant. 
This last proposition is referred to as the 
“burden of proof” assumption, because it 
says that a lower status person must prove 
competence while a higher status person 
need not. Carefully controlled experimen- 
tal studies, using a variety of status char- 


acteristics, provide support for the assump- 
tions of the theory and various predictions 
derived from it (Berger et al., 1974). The 
hypothesis that, if information that a lower 
status person is competent is provided, per- 
formance. expectations are established on 
that information rather than external status 
has also received support (Cohen and 
Roper, 1971; Freese and Cohen, 1973). 
The theory has been applied to sex as a 
status characteristic by Lockheed and Hal] 
(1975), who concluded that sex does op- 
erate like other status characteristics— 
men having higher status than women. 

For our purposes, these assumptions can 
be summarized in the following: 


Statement J—A. Group members for whom 
l there are higher performance 
expectations will receive and 
take more opportunities to 
make task contributions, will 
have more influence and 
more prestige and will re- 
ceive more expressions of 
agreement and approval than 
those for whom there are 
lower performance expecta- 
tions. : 

B. In the absence of informa- 
tion to the contrary, group 
members will assign perfor- 
mance expectations to self 
and others on the basis of 
external status characteris- 
tics. 

C. Sex is a status characteristic; 
males have higher status than 
females. 


Certainly competence is one of the pri- 
mary factors affecting the legitimacy of task 
contributions in a group. Other factors also 
related to external status may be hypothe- 
sized to be important. The second part of 
the theory deals with some of these. 


Status, Competition, and Legitimacy 


This part of the theory, unlike the ex- 
pectation states model, is not drawn from ` 
a precisely formulated and experimentally 
tested theory. It comes from a variety of 
sociological theories involving social ex- 
change, status, distributive justice, and le- 
gitimacy. We may first note that even in a 
cooperative task-oriented group, there is 
a mixture of competitive and cooperative 
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elements. When one individual makes a 
valuable task contribution, he -or she is 
simultaneously helping the other group 
members toward a goal they value and en- 
hancing his or her own power and prestige 
at the expense of the other group.members. 
Blau (1964, especially chapters 3 and 5) 


"thas developed this argument from an ex- 


change theory point of view. Kelley and 
Thibaut (1968) proposed a similar argu- 
ment based on considerations of interper- 
sonal trust and the attribution of intentions. 
That is, in deciding whether to accept and 
encourage task contributions by another 
person, group members must decide not 
only whether the contribution is valuable 


to the group, but whether it is motivated by — 


cooperative (group) or competitive (indi- 
vidual status) considerations.? Kelley and 
Thibaut (1968:38-41) also have cited a 
number of empirical studies that show that 
task contributions are less accepted when 
they are, either in fact or as perceived by 
group members, motivated by desire for 
competitive status enhancement rather than 
-the good of the group. Hollander and 
Julian (1970) have reported that (male) 
subjects will accept leadership from an in- 
competent person who shows a sincere in- 
terest in the group’s activity, even though 
competence is the most important source of 
legitimate authority. 

This argument is closely related to status 


consistency theory (Homans, 1961: ch. 12; 


Adams, 1965; Sampson, 1963; 1969) 
which suggests that, in addition to estab- 
lishing performance expectations, external 
status characteristics establish the legiti- 
macy or “justice” of the power and pres- 
tige structure of a group. Persons with high 
status outside the group “deserve” higher 
Status within the group and are allowed to 
earn status by making contributions which 
are accepted by others. A person with low 


2 This is just as rational as taking task com- 
petence into account, since a person with good 
intentions, even though not competent, may be 
assumed to be willing to take suggestions from 
people who are competent and to distribute the 
rewards fairly. A person who is motivated by 
competitive status considerations, even though 
competent, would be likely to keep others from 
maximizing their rewards from the group effort. 


status, however, who attempts to make 
task contributions may be assumed by 
other group members to be acting from 
motives of competitive status enhancement, 
which is not legitimate since he or she does 
not “deserve” higher status. Applying this 
to sex role expectations means that before 
task contributions from a woman are ex- 
pected or accepted, there must be evidence 
either that she is cooperatively motivated 
or that it is legitimate for her to enhance 
her own status. For men, the role expecta- 
tion is that competitive status enhancement 
is legitimate. We hypothesize that these ex- 
pectations are held by both men and 
women, for both same-sex and mixed-sex 
settings. co 

This part of the theory can be summar- 
ized as follows: 


Statement II—-A. In the absence of informa- ` 


tion te the contrary, a task 
contribution by one mem- 


ber of a task-oriented group - 


which is accepted by others 

will be assumed by both self 

and others to raise the status 

.of the contributor relative 

to the status of the others. 

B. (1) Raising one’s own status 

relative to the status of 
others is legitimate for 
persons with high ex- 
ternal status but not for 
those with low external 
status. 

(2) Since men have higher 
status than women, rais- 
own’s status relative to 
status of others within a 
smell group is legitimate 
for men but not for 
women. 

C. The “information to the con- 
trary” referred to in State- 
ment II—A may be (1) in- 
formation that a person is 
motivated to help others in 
the group rather than to 
raise his/her own status or 
(2) that the person legiti- 
mately has been assigned a 
higher status than others 


(for example, been ap- 
pointed leader by an outside 
authority). 


D. Acts that will result in rais- 
ing one's own status relative 
to others will be expected 
from persons for whom it 
is legitimate to raise their 


$ — a 
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status relative to others; 
such acts will not be ex- 
` pected or accepted from per- 
sons for whom it is not 
legitimate. 
E. These statements hold in- 
> pendently of performance 
expectations. 


This, in combination with Statement I, 
suggests that women must prove that they 
are both competent and well-intentioned 
before either they or others expect or ac- 
cept high levels of task behavior from 
them, whereas men need prove at most one 
of the two. Statement I will help to explain 
why women in many mixed-sex settings 
have lower rates of task activity than men, 
are less influential and are less often per- 
ceived as making valuable contributions 
when they do contribute. It also may help 
explain some of the higher rates of positive 
social activity of women, since one of the 
features of a power and prestige order is 
that lower status persons do more agreeing 
and expressing of approval relative to the 
number of task contributions they make 
than higher status persons (see, for exam- 
ple, Hurwitz et al:, 1968: Lippit et al., 
1958). It may be that the relatively high 
rates of positive social behavior that have 
been observed for women are also related 
to the necessity (Statement II-—-C(1)) of 
proving good intentions. Through provid- 
_ ing expressions of approval, agreement and 
encouragement to others, women can prove 
that their task contributions are motivated 
by concern for the group and thereby legi- 
timate task behavior. 

This set of statements also will help ex- 


plain why it is that women do not have . 


lower rates of task behavior than men in 
all settings. If the external status character- 
istic of sex can be made to appear irrele- 
vant to the task, or if the particular women 
involved can be made to appear competent, 
performance expectations will not be -af- 
fected by sex. If, at the same time, high 
rates of task behavior are legitimated for 
women, sex differences should disappear. 


Review of Some Empirical Research 


The remainder of this paper presents a 
brief review of some of the many recent 


empirical studies of sex differences in task- 
oriented group settings. Although many of 
these have been explained by some version 
of a task/social role differentiation model, 
most of them seem more consistent with 
differences in expectations for task com- 
petence and legitimacy of competition for 
status. 

(1) Sex appropriateness of task. It may 
be suggested that women will be assumed 
to be more competent and put out more 
effort relative to men when working on 
tasks that are culturally defined as fem- 
inine: for example, cooking rather than 
cars. While there is some evidence for this 
(for example, Milton, 1959; March, 1953), 
we should also note that “feminine” activi- 
ties generally are considered less prestigi- 
ous than “masculine” activities. For ex- 
ample, a sample of college students, both 
male and female, who were studied by 
Spence and Helmreich (1972) expressed 
greater liking for a (hypothetical) girl who 
had masculine interests than one with fem- 
inine interests. Also, both men and women 
preferred a girl who was competent over 
one who was incompetent. Seyfried and 
Hendrick (1973) found a general prefer- 
ence for masculine role attitudes in a hy- 
pothetical person, male or female as well 
as a preference for a person who had sex- 
appropriate interests. These studies pro- 
vide evidence that sex is a general status 
characteristic. They also suggest that vary- 
ing the stereotyped sex-appropriateness of 
a task may not provide an adequate test © 
of hypotheses relating status and sex, since 
the greater expected competence of women 
in feminine-appropriate tasks must be bal- 
anced against lower motivation of both 
men and women in these tasks due to lower 
prestige and expected reward from them. 

Further insight into the effects of sex 
role expectations on expectations of task 
competence comes from some of the re- 
search reviewed by Maccoby and Jacklin 
(1974:154-6), which seems to indicate 
that females tend to express less confidence 
than males in their own future perform- 
ance, even on tasks where females charac- . 
teristically do as well or better than males 
or where subjects are using their own past 
performance as a standard. 
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(2) Conformity. Conformity or influ- 
enceability is a variable that has been stud- 
ied extensively in task-oriented situations. 
When conformity is measured in the Asch 
situation and its relatives, females typically 
are reported to conform more than males 
(for reviews of this literature see Allen, 
1965; McGuire, 1968). On the other hand, 
when conformity or influenceability is mea- 
sured in a variety of other ways, these sex 
differences do not appear consistently 
(Maccoby and Jacklin, 1974:265—74). 
For both males and females, confidence in 
one’s own ability at a task is related to low 
levels of conformity, and having high ex- 
pectations for the ability of others is re- 
lated to high levels of conformity (Cohen 
and Lee, 1975). It would appear that when 
women conform more than men, this is 
related to lower confidence in task abilities 
rather than higher motivation to be agree- 
able or to promote group harmony. 

(3) Group problem solving and moti- 
vation. A number of studies of group prob- 
lem solving have reported sex differences. 
Hoffman (1965), who reviewed this area 
of research, concluded that all-female 
groups generally do less well at problem 
solving than all-male groups but that some- 
times mixed-sex groups are superior to 
either. He attributed the lower level of per- 
formance of all-female groups primarily to 
motivational differences, suggesting that 
males generally are highly motivated to 
solve problems and that females are not. 
Working with other females, he suggested, 
reinforced the women’s rejection of the 
task while working with males increased 


their motivation and, hence, the amount of - 


effort they expended. Mixed-sex groups 
were superior to all-male groups in cases 
in which competition between men in thé 
all-male groups interferred with coordina- 
tion. 

Of particular interest is an experiment 
by Carey (1958) who measured male and 
female subjects’ attitudes toward problem 
solving before and after a mixed-sex prob- 
lem-solving effort, a discussion designed to 
instill positive motivation toward the task, 
and a second problem-solving session. The 
women’s task performance improved after 
the discussion, but the men showed no 


change. As Statement H suggests, in group 
problem-solving situations many women 
will not put out their maximum effort un- 
less told to do so. Although men are more 
likely to put out maximum effort, the re- 
sults may be competitive rather than co- 
operative. 

(4) Conflict studies. Another body of 
research that documents sex differences in 
task-oriented situations comes from studies 
of conflict, coalition formation, and bar- 
gaining. Vinacke (1959) compared male 
and female same-sex triads in a coalition 
experiment and concluded that the sexes 
showed the same general pattern in that 
the two weaker members of a triad tend to 
ally when they can overpower the stronger, 
but form few coalitions when they cannot 
win by joining forces. In addition, he re- 
ported a tendency for women to form co- 
alitions when none is necessary, not to ally 
when it is rational to do so, to form triple 
alliances, and to divide the prize equally. 
Uesugi and Vinacke (1962) reported that 
this “feminine” strategy is enhanced when 
the game is given a female-appropriate 
content and explained it as a result of 
women’s greater “social” orientation. Cap- 
low (1968:31—4), however, has shown that 
the conclusion of both studies that there 
is a “feminine” strategy is invalid, since the 
supporting data presented do not show 
Statistically significant differences. The 
women’s behavior in these studies is sim- 
ilar to behavior of men in other coalition 
studies in which the subjects turned out to 
be confused about the rules and conditions 
of the game. 

Bartos (1970) reviewed several studies 
of negotiation behavior. He concluded that 
men were “tougher” negotiators than 
women; that is, men made fewer conces- 
sions and more demands. Subjects gener- 
ally were tougher when negotiating against 
women than against men. In addition to 
being male, the “tough” negotiators tended 
to be young, of minority race and “poorly 
adjusted” as measured by the California 
Psychological Inventory. 

Two-person, mixed-motive games, in 
particular the Prisoner’s Dilemma, have 
been studied intensively for several years, 
and sex is one of the variables that has 
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been used in combination with others. In a 
Prisoner’s Dilemma experiment, each 
member of a pair of subjects is presented 
with a choice or series of choices between 
two alternatives. The Cooperative alterna- 
tive, if chosen by both, results in mutual 
gain; the Defecting choice, if chosen by 
one when the other Cooperates, results in 
a large gain to the Defector and a large 
loss to the Cooperator. Mutual choice of 
Defection results in mutual loss. There is, 
thus, a constant temptation to Defect even 
though the result is not desirable to either 
person. In fact, subjects in these experi- 
ments do tend to.“lock in” to the mutual 
loss pattern. The usual dependent variable 
is described as the number of cooperative 
choices, although there may be other mo- 
tives than a desire to cooperate or to com- 
pete behind the choices that a subject 
makes. It is the difficulty of attributing mo- 
tivation to subjects in this situation that has 
made sex differences in mixed-motive games 
puzzling. In one of the earlier studies. Ra- 
poport and Chammah (1965) found that fe- 


male dyads consistently were more likely. 


than males to lock in to the mutual defec- 
tion pattern, which was interpreted as mean- 
ing that women were more competitive than 
men. While a number of later studies have 
replicated this, others have found the re- 
verse or no sex differences. As the use of 
the Prisoner’s Dilemma as an experimental 
paradigm developed, a number of variables 
were found to affect the level of “coopera- 
tion.” Most of these seemed to produce an 
interaction with sex——variations tending to 
increase cooperation for one sex, but not 
the other. In general, women tend to be 
less “rational”’; they respond less to act- 
by-act variations in choices made by the 
other person and are less accurate predic- 
tors of the other’s behavior (e.g., Pilisuk 
et al., 1968). Women are also less likely 
to find and maintain an optimal strategy 
for maximizing their own rewards (e.g., 
‘Halpin et al., 1970) but are more respon- 
sive to other cues such as promises (Ted- 
eschi, Powell, Lindskold and Gahagan, 
1969; see also a review of a number of 
studies by Tedeschi, 1973) and attractive- 
ness of the other subject (Kahn et al., 
1971). Women have been found to be less 


likely than men to maximize contributions 
to a group score even in a cooperative 
game in which neither person gains any- 
thing by not cooperating (Meeker, forth- 
coming; Meeker and Hornung, 1976). 
Women appear to be neither more compe- 
titive nor more cooperative than men. 
Tedeschi, Shlenker and Bonoma (1973), 
reviewing a large number of conflict ex- 
periments, concluded that women are more 
extreme in bargaining behavior than men, 
responding more cooperatively to coopera- 
tion but more vindictively to exploitation. 
Terhune (1973), who reviewed essentially 
the same body of literature, suggested, as 
an explanation of the apparently less ra- 
tional and more extreme behavior of 
women, the hypothesis that women tend to 
be more affiliative and dependent while 
men are more dominant and aggressive. 


Since coordination, directing and leading 
are dominance behaviors and are also 


skills necessary to achieve cooperation in 
the Prisoner’s Dilemma, women are less 
likely to achieve cooperation. Withdrawal 


.is a dependent behavior and, “in the Pris- 


oner’s Dilemma the only withdrawal pos- 
sible is to the defection tactic which is 
usually interpreted as a conflict maneuver. 
It seems, consequently, that the greater 
conflict among women in Prisoner’s Di- 
lemma reflects not competitive orientations 
but, rather, less ability to establish coordi- 
nation in a complex problem-solving situa- 
tion” (Terhune, 1973:215). Translated 
from personality variables into status dif-., 
ferences, this is consistent with Statement 
II; that is, women assume it is not legiti- 
mate for them to make task contributions. 

The idea that the observed differences in 
the behavior of men and women in mixed- 
motive games are due to differences in 
willingness to take the initiative in a situa- 


_ tion requiring coordination rather than 


differences in competitiveness or coopera- 
tiveness is supported by a series of experi- . 
ments reported by Kelley et al (1965). In 
these experiments, subjects were presented 
with a situation that has a logical structure 
like a mixed-motive game but is not de- 
fined as a competitive situation. The sub- 
jects had to take turns pressing buttons to 
escape from a noxious stimulus; all could 
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escape only if efforts were properly coordi- 
nated. Women generally were less likely to 
escape than men, except that sex differ- 
ences disappeared in a condition in which 
a signal of confidence (“I will wait for 
you”) was used by a confederate. For both 
sexes, failure to escape was positively as- 
sociated with (among other factors) an 
orientation toward taking cues from others 
rather than deciding independently. In this 
situation, as in the group problem-solving 
studies, the apparent reluctance of women 
to take the initiative disappeared when 
there was an explicit statement that such 
behavior was expected and acceptable. 
The conflict studies are particularly rel- 
evant to Statement IJ, since the values of 
individual acts in these experiments are 
assigned by the experimenter. Thus, differ- 
ences in behavior cannot be explained 
readily by differentiation of performance 
expectations. The results of the conflict 
studies seem consistent with the idea that 
the “feminine” role requires avoiding the 
kinds of behavior associated with competi- 
tive status enhancement or dominance, ra- 
ther than with low level of interest in the 
task or with high motivation for equality, 
harmony or “helping” others. Some fur- 
ther insight into the dynamics of this in a 
two-person game setting is provided by 
Wiley (1973), who has reported that when 
same-sex and mixed-sex dyads were given 
a Prisoner’s Dilemma type of task with no 
verbal communication there were no sex 
differences in cooperation. When verbal 
communication. was allowed, the mixed- 
sex dyads had higher levels of cooperation 
than the same-sex dyads. This seemed due 
to the fact that, in all but one of the mixed- 
sex dyads with communication, the man 
suggested a mutual cooperative strategy 
which the woman then agreed to and fol- 
lowed, while neither the all-male nor the 
all-female dyads with communication were 
able to organize themselves. Once again, 
the women were observed to contribute to 
a group product only after someone else 
(in this case, the other subject) had asked 
them to contribute. As in the group prob- 
lem-solving studies, this situation is one 
in which all-male and all-female groups 
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had more difficulty coordinating than 
mixed-sex groups. 

This theory suggests that contributions . 
to a task may be viewed as a type of com- 
petition because of their implications for 
distribution rewards. We should expect that 
when task contributions and rewards can 
be separated operationally, women should 
demand less reward than men for the same 
level of contribution. It already has been 
mentioned that studies of negotiation have 
found women demanding less than men. 
Another piece of evidence comes from a 
study by Leventhal and Lane (1970) who 
had college students work with a (fictiti- 
ous) same-sex partner, told them that their 
performance was either superior or inferior 
to that of the partner, and allowed them 
to allocate a monetary reward. Men took 
more than half the reward when their per- 
formance was superior and somewhat less 
than half when it was inferior; women di- 
vided the reward equally when their per- 
formance was superior and took much less 
than half when their performance was 
inferior. 

(5) Dominating behavior. A study by 
Megargee (1969) supports the assumption 
that women try to avoid appearing to 
“lead” or “dominate” others. This experi- 
ment examined the relationship between 
dominance, as measured by the California 
Psychological Inventory, and actual leader- 
ship behavior in dyads composed of one 
high-Dominance and one low-Dominance 
person. When the subjects must decide 
who is to be leader, the general pattern is 
for the high-Dominance person to suggest 
him or herself, and to be the leader. How- 
ever, in the dyads with a high-Dominance 
female and a low-Dominance male, the 
usual pattern is for the high-Dominance 
females to suggest that the male be leader, 
to which he usually agrees. 

There is some evidence that women find 
having influence less rewarding than men 
do. Gray et al. (1968) and Richardson 
et al. (1973) reported that in three-person 
Same-sex groups whose task was to form 
words out of randomly appearing letters, 
the women’s initiation of task behavior 
seemed to be less contingent on their hav- 
ing had influence on the others in the past. 


ron 
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These two sets of experiments also found 
that the women’s acceptance of influence 
from others was less contingent on the 
value of the suggestions than that for men. 

The theory also suggests that dominating 
or aggressive behavior will be more ac- 
cepted from men than from women, re- 
gardless of competence. Wahrman and 
Pugh (1974) partially tested this by pre- 


senting male subjects with a confederate 


who violated procedural rules established 
by a group for a problem-solving task. The 
confederate was also made to appear com- 
petent or incompetent at the task. The sub- 
jects accepted influence attempts by non- 
conforming men whether competent or 
incompetent, although incompetence some- 
what reduced the influence. The competent 
nonconforming female had somewhat less 
influence than the competent nonconform- 
ing male, but the incompetent nonconform- 
ing female had virtually no influence. Ap- 
parently, as our theory would predict, men 
will accept obnoxious behavior from other 
men whether competent or not, accept it 
to a certain extent from competent women, 
but not accept it at all from incompetent 
women. . 
(6) General sex role expectations. If, 


as we have assumed, differences in the. 


legitimacy of competitive behavior are part 
of generally held sex rolé expectations, we 
should be able to find evidence for this in 
people’s descriptions of ideal behavior. 
Although there is much speculation that 
stereotypes for sex roles are changing 
among American middle-class youth, Ko- 
marovsky (1973) reported that a sample 
of college men still endorsed the ideals of 
masculine assertiveness, determination, de- 
cisiveness, courage, independence and ag- 
gressiveness. Almost half of the sample 
expressed some anxiety over failure to live 
up to those ideals in their relationships 
with women. Evidence that there are cul- 
tural and social class differences. in legiti- 
macy of assertive types of task behavior 
for women is presented by Strodtbeck 
(1951), who compared couples from three 
different cultures, and Tallman and Miller 
(1974), who compared middle- and work- 
ing-class American families. The latter 
study also indicates, as we might expect 


from our review of the problem-solving 
and conflict studies, that differences in the 
acceptability of task contributions from 
women are associated with differences in 
the ability of families to coordinate effec- 
tively for solving a problem. 


Conclusions 


This approach has been not to look for 
universal sex differences but, rather, to try 
to explain the differences between situa- 
tions in which sex role differences appear 
and those in which they do not. The argu- 
ment is that status rather than task/social 
differentiation is the crucial concept, as 
status affects performance expectations 
and expectations for legitimacy of competi- 
tive or dominating behavior. Information, 
accepted by self and other, that the females 
present are at least as competent as the 
males establishes one kind of situation in 
which sex differences in task behavior are 
minimized. Information, accepted by both 
self and other, that task behavior by the 
women is not motivated by competitive 
status enhancement or that competitive 
status enhancement is legitimate in this 
particular case establishes another situa- 
tion. A review of the literature suggests 
some ways in which the latter kind of in- 
formation may be conveyed. These include 
a woman’s: (1) having high rates of social 
activity; (2) being appointed to a leader- 
ship position by an outsider, such as an 
experimenter; (3) being requested to make 
task contributions by other group mem- 
bers (4) delegating formal leadership to a 
male; (5) occupying a role in which lead- 
ership is expected (for example, mother 
vis à vis teenage daughter in American | 
middle-class families); (6) working on a 
task that is defined as appropriate for 
women. Whether these have similar effects, 
the ways they relate to perceived task com- 
petence, their interaction with such vari- 
ables as task legitimacy, and the similarity 
or dissimilarity of these processes to pro- 
cesses involving status characteristics other 
than sex are questions that might be ad- 
dressed by future research. In particular, 
advances in theory and research on the 
relationship of social and expressive be- 
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havior to status processes would be helpful. 

Finally, we might note that in predicting 
task-related types of behavior of men and 
women, one should keep in mind that al- 
though a review of research shows that 
there are some conditions under which the 
amount of task performance of women is 
inhibited compared to task behavior of 
men, there is evidence that sex differences 
in rates of task behavior are highly af- 
fected by situations. In many cases, the 
rates of women and men are approximately 
equal, and both women and men have been 
observed to change their behavior as the 
situation changes. 

Research also shows instances in which, 
while groups of women had difficulty with 
-a task because no one wanted to take the 
lead in coordinating activities, groups. of 
men had difficulty with the same task be- 
cause everyone tried to take the lead. As 
with other types of roles, the expectations 
people have for their own and others’ be- 
havior may either facilitate or hinder co- 
ordination. It appears that when either men 
or women in a task-oriented group operate 
according to stereotyped sex role expecta- 
tions, they are more likely to hinder than 
to help coordination. 
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CONFLICT INTENSITY, MEDIA SENSITIVITY AND THE 
VALIDITY OF NEWSPAPER DATA* 
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Although quantitative studies increasingly dominate analyses of conflict, issues of data 
validity have received little consideration. However, in a recent article, Danzger (1975) 
shows that differential location of wire service offices across U.S. cities biases newspaper 
data on racial conflict frequency and concludes that other studies (particularly of racial 
disorders) which rely on news sources are similarly invalid. We challenge Danzger's 
treatment and develop an alternative model of validity (which is defined strictly as the 
probability that events will be reported; we do not deal with the accuracy of published 
characteristics of events). Our model specifies validity as a function of event intensity 
and media sensitivity, each of which is dependent on several indicated factors. Intensity 
determines the relative probabilities that different forms of conflict behavior will be 
reported, However, precise reporting probabilities also depend on media sensitivity to 
conflict events. This model indicates the conditions under which news reports are valid 
sources of conflict frequency data and generates hypotheses—including no bias in racial 
disorder studies—opposite Danzger’s. We report findings from two separate analyses: 
(1) racial disorders across 673 cities from 1965 to 1969 and (2) largely nonviolent col- 
lective protests occurring in 43 U.S. cities during 1968. Both sets of results contradict 
Danzger’s conclusions and support our event intensity-media sensitivity model of 
validity. We indicate how this model is useful for assessing validity in other analyses of 
conflict and suggest more general implications for treatments of bias in newspaper data. 


Over the past decade, quantitative studies 
have come to dominate analyses of social 
conflict, particularly in the areas of collec- 
tive protest and violence. Although some 
investigations of these phenomena focus on 


characteristics of individual participants. 


(Rudé, 1964; Caplan and Paige, 1968) or 
protest groups (Gamson, 1975), most em- 
pirical inquiries analyze conflict events ag- 
gregated over spatial and temporal units. 
These latter studies include analyses of (a) 


* The Governmental Units Analysis data used 
here were provided by the Social Science Data 
and Program Library Service of the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, and acquired with the finan- 
cial assistance of the Political Science Research 
Laboratory and the Department of Sociology 
Quantitative Methods Training Program, Indiana 
University. We are also grateful to Russell Dynes 
of the Ohio State University’s Disaster Research 
Center for sending us an otherwise unavailable 
Lemberg Center Report; to Peter Eisinger, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, for generously 
giving us a copy of his U.S. city protest data; 


cross-national patterns of conflict, both do- 
mestic (Feierabend and Feierabend, 1966; 
Gurr, 1968; Hibbs, 1973) and interna- 
tional (Rummel, 1963; Tanter, 1966); (b) 
time series of collective violence and indus- ` 
trial strike activity within particular coun- 
tries (Kirkham et al., 1970; Snyder and 
Tilly, 1972; Hibbs, 1974; Snyder, 1975); 
(c) subnational ecological units (Spiler- 
man, 1970; 1971; Morgan and Clark, 1973; 
Eisinger, 1973; Chirot and Ragin, 1975). 


and to Myra Brown, Mark Hayward and Steven 
Vandewater for research assistance. Interviews 
were conducted in November, 1975, with John 
Marlow and Bruce Cook, respectively, of the 
Associated Press and United Press International 
(Indianapolis) and with Richard Yoakam, De- 
partment of Journalism, Indiana University. We 
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anonymous referees for suggestions which we 
have incorporated in this final version. None of 
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for remaining errors. 
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Most of these attempts to isolate determi- 
nants of conflict and/or violence through 
ecological analyses of events rely on news- 
paper accounts as primary sources of data 
on episodes of the dependent variable. How- 
ever, the assumption in such treatments, 
that news and other reports of events unob- 
served by the researcher adequately count 
and describe the behaviors of substantive 
interest, usually receives token if any con- 
sideration.? 
Such neglect ‘of data quality issues- is 
surprising in view of increasing evidence of 
bias in published news (White, 1950; 
Breed, 1955; 1958; Jacobs, 1967; Bagdik- 
jan, 1972; Tuchman, 1972; 1973; Sigel- 
man, 1973; Molotch and Lester, 1974; 
1975). More precisely, “bias” encompasses 
at least two discrete departures from some 
_ ideal standard of objectivity. One tŷpe con- 
cerns the selection of news, i.e., differential 
completeness of reporting across classes of 
events. Selection bears on validity in a 
statistical sense—the extent to which news 
derived data measure reporting practices 
instead of the desired population of events. 
A second form of bias is distortion in the 
content of news, including inaccurate re- 
porting (Jacobs, 1967) and unbalanced 
interpretation of events (Bagdikian, 1972; 
Sigelman, 1973), which involves validity in 
_ amore closely journalistic sense. Although 
. many treatments of media bias limit them- 
selves to consideration of content issues 
(Bagdikian, 1972; Tuchman, 1972; 1973; 


1 With few exceptions, e.g., archival checks in 
Tilly’s (1968; 1975) French violence study, asser- 
tions of reporting validity, particularly in cross- 
national analyses, are based on zero-order correla- 
tions between measures of conflict and indices of 
press censorship (Gurr, 1968:1108n; Tanter, 
1966:43-5). However, positive associations are 
not adequate evidence of validity for two rea- 
sons. First, since other determinants of conflict 
variation are not controlled, conflict may be 
reported less fully under conditions of press 
restrictions even if such places have greater mean 
levels. Second, such correlations do not address 
the following possibility. Assume a typical situa- 
tion in which several measures of conflict are 
combined. Even though each indicator’s validity 
may be constant across nations, summary scores 
will (assuming differential composition of event 
types by country) be biased to the extent that 
some measures are less completely reported than 
others. 
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Sigelman, 1973), some address both types 
of validity (White, 1950; Breed, 1958; 
Molotch and Lester, 1974; 1975).2 We 
stress this distinction between forms of bias 
because our substantive focus on conflict 
dictates a primary emphasis on the prob- 
ability that events are reported in newspaper 
sources. Consequently, we restrict our 
analysis and use of the term “validity” to 
refer only to this type of bias. 

Although analyses of conflict generally 
ignore work on media bias, in one recent 
paper Danzger (1975) challenges the val- 
idity of newspapers as sources of data on 
conflict events.4 Citing these other studies ° 
of biased news reporting as evidence, Danz- 
ger suggests. that racial disturbances in the 
United States and reports of their occur- 
rence in standard sources (New York Times 
Index, Congressional Quarterly’s Civil Dis- 
order Chronology and the Lemberg Cen- 
ter’s Riot Data Review) do not conform to 
a straight line process of communication. 
Instead, he argues that the type of local re- 
porting network—in particular, the pres- 


2 These studies all manifest a theoretical in- 
terest in the social construction of reality and 
account for bias in terms of the more or less 
subtle influences imposed by political inclinations 
of news gathering organizations and their person- 
nel (Breed, 1955; Bagdikian, 1972; Sigelman, 
1973), reporters’ everyday job constraints (Tuch- 
man, 1972; 1973) and/or broader loci of power 
in society (Breed, 1938; Molotch and Lester, 
1974; 1975). Therefore, this approach is better 
suited, at least where overt censorship does not 
exist, to explain bias in: the journalistic rather 
than in the statistical sense. Moreover, empirical 
evidence of journalistic bias is much stronger. 

s Some aggregate indices of conflict (e.g., 
numbers of participants) are based on the con- 
tent of news reports. However, since every eco- 
logical study relies in part (and often solely) on 
frequency measures, this issue of counting accu- 
racy. involves more general implications for em- 
pirical analyses of canilict data. In addition, we 
suspect that substantial underreporting consti- 
tutes a larger comporent of error in content- 
based measures than does bias in the reports 
themselves. 

4We consider some general implications for 
treatments of media bias in our conclusions. 
However, the bulk of our discussion focuses 
heavily on Danzger’s study because it directs hy- 
potheses of bias explicitly to conflict and vio- 
lence and, therefore, raises serious questions 
concerning previous empirical work in this entire 
substantive area. 
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ence of an Associated Press (AP) or 
United Press International (UPI) wire ser- 
vice office in a city—substantially increases 
. the probability that accounts of an event 
will actually appear in the printed sources 
(especially the Times Index) used in eco- 
logical analyses. Consequently, the results 
` of such analyses should be biased by varia- 
tion across cities in these different reporting 
mechanisms. 

Danzger’s (1975:579) tests of this con- 
tamination hypothesis are based on regres- 
sion analyses of “. . . 644 cities in the 
continental United States, having popula- 
tions of 25,000 or more by the count of the 
1960 U.S. Census.” His operationalization 
of the dependent variable uses the Times 
Index reports of “. . . all conflict events, 
initiated from either side and by as few. as 
one person, with the prime emphasis and 
concern being on civil rights demonstra- 
tions” (1975:571). Racial conflicts listed 
from 1955 to 1965 are aggregated over 
cities and regressed on number ‘nonwhite, 
a South/non-South dummy variable, city 


age, number unemployed and an AP/UPI: 


dummy variable.’ Since AP/UPI substan- 
tially increments the R? even after other 
factors are entered in stepwise regressions, 
Danzger concludes that reports of conflict 
events are indeed biased in the hypothe- 
sized fashion. However, absence of a wire 
service office will not necessarily lead ‘to 
underreporting: | 


once the word gets out about a newsworthy 
story, the wire services . . . will send their 
own teams of reporters to investigate the 
matter further. We therefore expect that if 
we compare cities with a “substantial” num- 
ber of ‘stories but without wire service 
offices to cities with wire service offices, we 
will find no difference in the number of 
conflicts reported. (Danzger, 1975:580) 


This supplementary point is examined with 


5 Danzger also includes a number of other 
control variables (e.g., numbers employed in pub- 
lic administration and educational service, for- 
eign-born and foreign stock, employment in 
managerial occupations and a dummy variable 
for state capital cities), but finds these measures 
to be individually and cumulatively unimportant 
in explaining patterns of conflict or reducing the 
impact of AP/UPI. We exclude these additional 
indicators from our reported analyses. ` 
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analyses of 83 cities for which ten or more 
conflict events were reported. Danzger 
eliminates the association between AP/ 
UPI and number of conflict reports by 
controlling for number nonwhite and a 
dummy variable for state capital cities and ' 
interprets these: findings as support for 
the frequency-noncontamination hypothesis. 

Although Danzger’s definition of racial ` 
conflict is broad (more than ten thousand 
reported events qualified for his sample be- 
tween 1955 and 1965), he takes the close 
correspondence between his previous re- 
sults (Danzger, 1968) and those of studies’ 
(especially Spilerman, 1970) which ex- 
amine spontaneous, collective ‘racial vio- 
lence during the 1960s to warrant the 
conclusion that analyses of racial violence 
(e.g., see also Downes, 1968; 1970; Jiobu, 
1971; 1974; Lieberson and- Silverman, 
1965; Wanderer, 1969; McElroy and Sin- 
gell, 1973) are similarly biased. Moreover, 
Danzger’s (1975:573) criticisms are partic- 
ularly serious in that he explicitly extends 
them to all investigations of conflict which 
ultimately depend on some wire service 
reporting mechanism.® 

Danzger’s raising of this largely neglected 
issue of validity in conflict data is welcome. 
However, his substantive treatment is mis- 
leading and seriously incomplete. Danzger 
mistakenly assumes that (given a particular 
type of communications network) all con- 
flict events are homogeneous and, therefore, 
equally likely to be reported. Consequently, 
his model of validity considers that data 
contamination is solely a function of the 
reporting mechanism. As we later show, 
this shortcoming produces faulty empirical 


e Although the AP/UPI variable has a sub- 
stantial net influence on conflict in Danzger’s 
analyses, it does not alter the effects of major 
substantive importance (number nonwhite and 
Southern location). However, he properly sug- 
gests that other studies may not be so fortunate 
with respect to stability of conclusions after cor- 
rections for possible reporting biases. Moreover, 
Danzger’s challenge of the validity of conflict 
analyses is potentially more serious than even 
he indicates. His criticisms logically apply not 
only to newspapers, but to all sources of conflict 
data in which media sensitivity (and, therefore, 
event-reporting probabilities) vary across. tem- 
poral and spatial units. 
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predictions concerning the validity of other 
studies. 

This is not to claim that all conflict data 
are unbiased—Danzger’s own results dis- 
pute that hypothesis—but that the Danzger 
model does not provide a basis for dis- 
criminating between many valid studies 
versus those vitiated by reporting errors. In 
the present context, we develop an alter- 
native model of validity as a function of the 
interaction between the intensity of conflict 
events and the sensitivity of reporting mech- 
anisms (each of which is dependent on sev- 
eral specified factors). This alternative 
yields testable hypotheses concerning con- 
ditions under which events will be underre- 
ported. One such hypothesis is that data 
used in the analyses of collective racial 
violence, on which Danzger focuses criti- 
cism, are unbiased. As a partial test of our 
model versus Danzger’s, we report analyses 
of data on (1) violent racial disorders 
across 673 U.S. cities from 1965 through 
1969 and (2) collective protest events 
(racial disorders, are explicitly excluded) 
occurring in 43 U.S. cities during 1968, 
from a study by Hisinger (1973). In both 
cases, the empirical findings provide strong 
support for our arguments and none for 
TDanzger’s. However, while these analyses 
focus on violence and protest in the urban 
U.S. during the 1960s, for reasons of data 
availability and direct relevance to Danz- 
ger’s conclusions our treatment of these 
issus should be applicable to other times 
and places. 


CONFLICT INTENSITY, MEDIA SENSITIVITY 
AND DATA VALIDITY 


An overview of some longstanding issues 
in the definition and measurement of social 
conflict will aid us in developing certain 
central points in our interaction model of 
validity in conflict data. After discursive 
treatment of these issues, we present our 
arguments in more rigorous form. 


Defining and Operationalizing Conflict 


The proper definition and classification 
of “conflict” has long evidenced conceptual 
problems and disagreements (cf. Mack and 
Snyder, 1957; and especially Fink, 1968, 


and Feierabend, 
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for an excellent review of such issues). 
For example, whether psychological antag- 
onisms constitute an underlying determi- 
nant or conflict itself 7 and whether conflict 
encompasses latent opposition of interests 
(competition) as well as manifest interac- 
tions are points of continuing definitional 
debate. Similar disputes occur in attempts 
to classify forms of conflict. Different 
schemes variously identify the social char- 
acteristics (as in racial or industrial con- 
flict), level of complexity (individuals, or- 
ganizations, states) or structural relations 
(intra- versus extrasystemic) of the parties 
involved as critical dimensions along which 
forms of conflict fundamentally differ 
(Fink, 1968). 

All quantitative studies of conflict par- 
tially “resolve” these metatheoretical issues 
by restricting their analyses in necessary 
ways: i.e., to observable interactions, occur- 
ring at a specified level of analysis, and 
among parties with certain identifiable so- 
cial or political characteristics (e.g., racial 
groups, national governments).® Aside from 
these global limitations, however, empirical 
treatments employ either of two- general 
strategies in their operationalization of con- 
flict. The first of these is a “multiplie-indi- 
cator” approach which assumes (a) the 
existence of some underlying dimension, 
which is substantively designated “conflict” 
(Rummel, 1963; Tanter, 1966; Danzger, 
1975), “political instability” (Feierabend 
1966), “civil strife” 
(Gurr, 1968), etc. and (b) that combining 
(i.e. summing, usually after weighting) 
indicators of a variety of behavioral mani- 
festations of conflict adequately captures the 


T In one extreme position on this i issue, Shepard 
(1964) implies that psychological antagonisms 
constitute “conflict,’ whereas observable behav- 
iors are merely forms of conflict resolution. Fink 
himself argues for a broad definition which in- 
cludes both (unobservable) psychological hostili- 
ties and conflict behaviors. 

8 The necessity of these strategic limitations 
in empirical analyses is admittedly obvious. Our 
point here (and throughout the paper) is that 
operational restrictions regularly involve sacri- 
fices in generality vis-a-vis some widely held con- 
ceptions of conflict. We attempt to indicate the 
conditions under which accommodation to issues 
of data validity warrant these theoretical costs. 
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conflict or other specified theoretical vari- 
ables. Although this multiple-indicator 
treatment is more easily recognized in 
studies which use factor analyses to weight 
conflict indicators (Rummel, 1963; Tanter, 
1966), it also characterizes investigations 
(e.g., Danzger, 1975) which merely sum 
(i.e., weight equally) events of different 
form.® Whatever the weighting technique, 
this approach assumes that different forms 
of conflict behavior are equally well mea- 
sured and reflect similar causal processes 
—although there may be “substitution ef- 
fects” among observed event types across 
time and space. 


A second strategy for operationalizing - 


conflict restricts empirical inquiry to rela- 
tively specific and uniform types of behav- 
ior (we label this the “form-specific” ap- 


proach), such as industrial strike activity. 


(Britt and Galle, 1972) or “instances of 
‘spontaneous outbreaks’ . . . characterized 
by primarily Negro aggression” (Spilerman, 
‘1971:427n). This form-specific approach 
considers that underlying causal processes 
vary across forms of conflict behavior (or 
that similarities should be verified rather 
than assumed). Moreover, studies in this 
line generally further limit phenomena 
under empirical investigation according to 
characteristics of events, such as minimum 
criteria of size, duration or violence. Ex- 
amples of such operational boundaries are 
“thirty or more individuals” (Spilerman, 
1970:630n, on racial disorders), “at least 
one group of fifty or more persons in the 
course of which someone seized or dam- 
aged persons or objects over resistance” 
(Snyder and Tilly, 1972:522, on collective 
violence in France) and “all strikes and 
lockouts which continue for 1 full day or 
shift or longer and . . . involve six workers 
or more” (U.S. Department of Labor, 
1974:15, on its definition of work stop- 
pages). Although these operational limita- 
tions are often imposed on theoretical 


® The “form” of conflict refers to (usually ar- 
bitrary) distinctions among event types accord- 
ing to their “contextual” features (e.g., social 
characteristics and/or complexity of involved 
parties, as in racial versus industrial and intra- 
versus international conflict). 
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grounds,’® they almost always involve stra- 
tegic assessments concerning equivalent 
“visibility” (probability of being reported) 
of all events which meet minimum criteria 
for inclusion. i 

In summary, these multiple-indicator and 
form-specific strategies differ in their as- 
sumptions concerning variation in causal 
processes across conflict behaviors. More- 
over, those who utilize the form-specific 
approach apparently are willing to sacrifice 
range of theoretical generalization for 
greater confidence that conclusions are ade- 
quately supported by the data. For exam- 
ple, there are no compelling reasons to treat 
racial disorders involving twenty persons or 
French collective violence with groups of 
forty participants as either definitionally or 
substantively different from those events 
which meet the minimum size criterion re- 
ported by Spilerman (1970) and Snyder 
and Tilly (1972). Consequently, attenua- 
tion of the range of conflict behavior to 
which results of these studies may be gen- 
eralized is justified only if (a) various 
forms of conflict behavior have differential 
likelihoods of being reported and (b) the 
inclusion critieria employed effectively dis- 
criminate among these different levels of 
validity. | 

Although available evidence is sketchy, it 
suggests affirmative conclusions’ on both 
these points. For example, Tilly’s (1968) 
French violence study, which checked read- 
ings of two daily Paris newspapers against 
archival and secondary sources, indicates 
that violent disturbances meeting the size 
criterion were more likely to be (and were 
almost fully) reported. More important for 


10 For instance, “discontent” models of indus- 
trial conflict view individual absenteeism, sabo-, 
tage, etc and strike activity as indicators of the 
theoretical variable (e.g., Knowles, 1954). How- 
ever, explanations which stress organizational 
mechanisms (Britt and Galle, 1972; Shorter and 
Tilly, 1974; Snyder, 1975) treat individual and 
collective protests as qualitatively different forms 
of industrial conflict, 


11Space limitations preclude discussion of 


available evidence on such variation across forms 


of conflict. For good treatments of the causal 
assumptions implicit in various operational defi- 
nitions of “conflict” and “violence,” see Nardin 
(1971), Jacobsen (1973) and Tilly (1975). 
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our inquiry, however, is to show that vari- 
ous forms of conflict behavior measured in 
multiple-indicator analyses have different 
reporting probabilities. For these purposes, 
we draw on two representative studies in 
this line (Feierabend and Feierabend, 


1966; Danzger, 1975). In the Feierabends’ . 


(1966:251) cross-national investigation, 
“data on internal conflict behaviors were 
collected for eighty-four nations for a 
fifteen-year period, 1948-1962. The data 
derive from two sources: Deadline Data on 
World Affairs and the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Yearbooks.” Some thirty conflict be- 
haviors are included; these range in magni- 
tude from exiles, arrests of a few insignifi- 
cant persons and crisis within nongovern- 
mental organizations to civil wars, coups 
d'état and mass arrests (Feierabend and 
Feierabend, 1966:255). It is likely that the 
latter set of event types is far more fully 
reported (for reasons of size, violence and 
“political significance’) than the former 
set in these (as well as newspaper) sources. 
Moreover, underreporting of the less visible 
event types probably varies across units— 
i.e., a few arrests are less likely to be listed 
for Afghanistan than for the United States 
because of differences in international im- 
portance and locational proximity to the 
source compilers and consuming public. Al- 
though we consider these points highly 
plausible, we have independent evidence 
only in the following instance. Feierabend 
and Feierabend purport to include all 
strikes (though these are divided into “gen- 
eral,” “macro” and “micro” strike cate- 
gories) in their analyses. However, more 
strikes occurred in the United States alone 
during 1961 and 1962 combined (U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, 1974:368) than the 
total number of events of all thirty types in 
the Feierabends’ data for 84 nations from 
1948 through 1962. With these strike in- 
dicators, therefore, we can be certain of 


drastic underreporting bias. Moreover, it is- 


extremely doubtful that such serious val- 


idity problems pertain to certain other mea- 


sures (¢.g., civil wars). 
Analogous points may be raised con- 
cerning Danzger’s racial conflict data, in 


- which events “initiated from either side and 


by as few as one person,” most of them 
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apparently nonviolent (“prime emphasis 
and concern .. . on civil rights demonstra- 
tions”), are included. Danzger does not ex- 
plicitly define “conflict.” However, if we 
take it to mean antagonistic interactions, 
then certain forms of racial conflict are sub- 
ject to the same under- and differential re- 
porting biases noted in the Feierabends’ 
work. For example, Berk and Aldrich 
(1972) indicate that white retail merchants 
engage in a variety of antagonistic behav- 
iors toward their black customers, and that 
such acts are apparently “meaningful” to 
ghetto residents because they help explain 
patterns of vandalism in civil disorders. It 
is at best unlikely that many of the large 
number of hostile merchant-customer inter- 
actions are reported for any city. To the ex- 
tent that such events are listed in the Times 


_ Index, we agree that AP/UPI cities (espe- 


cially New York) should be favored. Again, 
however, we doubt that larger and more 
violent conflicts (e.g., racial disorders) are 
subject to such underreporting (in fact, we 
suspect that disorders were equally well 
reported regardless of location in AP or 
UPI cities). Therefore, we challenge Danz- 
ger’s argument that validity depends only 
on the reporting network. In the following 
section, we present a model of validity 
which depends both on reporting and the 
differential characteristics of conflict events 
indicated here. 


Conflict Intensity and Media Sensitivity: 
An Interactive Model 


We proceed from the final point de- 
veloped above, that different forms of con- 
flict behavior have differential probabilities 
of being reported in newspapers and other 
standard sources of event frequency data. 
We specify that these differential likelihoods 
vary positively with the intensity of conflict 
behavior. This intensity dimension is re- 
flected (and operationally ‘defined here) in 
three measurable characteristics of any ob- 
servable conflict event: size (total number 
of persons ever participating), violence (ex- 
tent of physical damage to persons and/or 
property) and duration.\* Although these 





12 Although some analyses of conflict (e.g., 
Britt and Galle, 1972) make a distinction be- 


r 


have 
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components of intensity are empirically re- 
lated (Snyder and Kelly, 1976), they are 
conceptually distinct and are expected to 
partially independent (positive) 
effects on reporting. (We also recognize 
that other characteristics of conflict events, 
such as the nature of the participants, 
should affect reporting probabilities. How- 
ever, these are not components of intensity 
and are considered subsequently.) 
Therefore, given N discrete forms of con- 
flict behavior (event types), E;, Ee, ..., 
Ea and (hypothetical) information on their 
intensity components, we can (1) assign 
mean intensity scores, l, Ib, ..., I, to 
each and (2) rank-order each event type, 
E > Eo, ..., E1 > En according to its 
greater or lesser likelihood of being re- 
ported. (For purposes of convenience, we 


will assume throughout that I,>Ib, ..., ` 


In: > Ía and that intensity scores for each 
event type.are normally distributed about 
their mean values.) We stress, however, 
that precise probabilities, p(E,), p(E:), 

.., P(E), cannot be determined in the 
absence of information about the sensitivity 
of the reporting mechanism. 

As Danzger (1975) shows, reporting 
mechanisms differ in their sensitivity to con- 
flict events. We operationally define media 
sensitivity as the event intensity .above 


tween size and “intensity” (which refers only to 
duration and elsewhere only to violence), Mor- 


` gan and Clark (1973:614) and Spilerman (n.d.) 


provide some independent support for our opera- 
tional treatment. They report results of factor 
analyses which indicate that number of partici- 
pants, duration and measures of damage to per- 


‘sons and property in racial disorders cluster 


along a single (“severity”) dimension. We also 
note that, while evidence is inconclusive, we sus- 
pect a rank-ordering of size, violence and dura- 
tion in importance as determinants of reporting 
probabilities. Some support for this ordering is 
presented in our study of industrial violence in 
Italy (Snyder and Kelly, 1976). We find that 
rates of violence (as reported with accounts of 
each strike in an official source) are five times as 
great as those indicated by Shorter and Tilly 
(1971) in a comparable study of France (in 


which evidence of violence is based on two Paris: 


newspapers). Since we are largely able to dismiss 
institutional sources of this difference, we ‘at- 
tribute it to considerable newspaper underreport- 
ing of small work stoppages in France, even 
when these strikes were violent. 


which the probability that conflicts will be 
reported exceeds a piven criterion level (say 
.99). More sensitive media sources have 
lower threshholds and report larger ranges 
of conflict behaviors. Therefore, while the 
probability that an event type will be re- 
ported increases with its mean intensity, a 
given indicator of conflict behavior will 
achieve adequate validity only if the media 
source is sensitive erlough to record at least 
99 (or other arbitrary) percent of all oc- 
currences. Moreover, where media sensi- 
tivity varies across spatial and/or temporal 
units of analysis (e.g... AP/UPI versus 
other cities; the U.S. versus Afghanistan in 
the Feierabends’ study), conflict indicators 
are valid only if reporting for the least 
sensitive unit is greater than or equal to 
the specified criterion level. 

-Several corollary points, suggested in our 
earlier discussion, follow from this inter- 
active model of validity in conflict data. 
First, given the sensitivity of newspaper and 
other standard sources, it is unlikely that 
any multiple-indicator analysis of conflict 
achieves adequate validity. These problems 
of biased data should be particularly seri- 
ous in cross-national studies (Feierabend 
and Feierabend, 1966; Gurr, 1968; Hibbs, 
1973; Rummel, 1963; Tanter, 1966), 
which analyze events of widely varying 
mean intensities and units (countries) 
across which media sensitivity differs con- 
siderably. Second, form-specific strategies 
for operationalizing conflict are more likely 
to be valid, particularly when the minimum 
inclusion criteria are set at relatively high 
levels of intensity (e.g., Spilerman, 1970; 
1971). However, since most form-specific 
studies lack independent confirmation con- 
cerning validity, it remains plausible that 
their indicators of conflict behavior are, in 
some cases, partially contaminated and, in 
others, entirely valid but unnecessarily re- 
strictive. In general, we specify that opera- 
tionalization of “conflict” is optimal (i.e., 
the costs in permissible generalization due 
to strategically imposed inclusion standards 
are precisely warranted) when the prob- 
ability that the least intense event included 
will be reported by the least sensitive re- 
porting mechanisms exactly equals the val- 


_ idity criterion level. However, more restric- 
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tive event inclusion limitations are, of 
course, warranted if they are imposed on 
the theoretical grounds of hypothesized 
variation in causal processes across forms 
of conflict behavior, 

We now apply the general hypotheses 
developed here to analyses of racial conflict 
in U.S. cities. Figure 1 presents a heuristic 
diagram of our interactive model for three 
types of racial conflict and two levels of 
media sensitivity (AP/UPI versus other 
cities). For event types E, Ee, and Es, re- 
spectively we select collective racial vio- 
lence (since Danzger explicitly focuses cri- 
ticism on studies of these disorders), civil 
rights demonstrations (to which Danzger 
admittedly gives primary emphasis), and 


INTENSITY 


E.: Collective Racial 
Violence 


Civil Rights 
Demonstrations 


E.: Hostile Merchant- F 
Customer 
Interactions 
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the hostile merchant-customer interactions 
discussed earlier. Hypothesized mean inten- 
sities (1,) of these event types vary, as do 
their frequencies. We also allow some inter- 
section of the intensity ranges of these event 
types—e.g., the most intense civil rights 
demonstrations will manifest greater inten- 
sity than the least intense racial disorders. 

As previously suggested, we hypothesize 
that events which meet Spilerman’s (and 
others’) racial disorder inclusion criteria 
are intense enough to achieve reporting val- 
idity even in the absence of a more sensi- 
tive (AP/UPI) news network. This expec- 
tation is shown in Figure 1, which indicates 
complete reporting of racial disorders 
[p(E,) =1.00] for both levels (AP/UPI 


p(E,)=1.00 p(E,)=0.2 p(E,)=0 


mec e y p i A i emp s A e A SU line a A e e O muni 


Media Sensitivity Level B 
(No Wire Service) 


p(E,)=1.00 p(E,)=0.8 p(E,)20.05 


ree e e cm a cm Lop m e ams! n a Peni OO kh il 


Media Sensitivity Level A 
(AP/UPI Cities) 


FREQUENCY 


Figure 1. Heuristic Diagram of Conflict Intensity-Media Sensitivity Model of Validity, Applied to 
Three Types of Racial Conflict and Two Levels of Media Sensitivity 
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and other cities) of media sensitivity. How- 
ever, the less intense event types (Eo, Es) 
should be reported with greater validity in 
wire service than other locations because 
their intensity distributions are intersected 
at different points by the differentially sensi- 
tive reporting networks. Therefore, we ex- 
pect that analyses of racial conflict across 
USS. cities (Danzger, 1975), but not studies 
of racial violence. (Spilerman, 1970; Lieb- 
erson and Silverman, 1965; Downes, 1968; 
1970; Jiobu, 1971; 1974; McElroy and 
Singell, 1973; Wanderer, 1969), will be 
biased. More generally, extension of the 
model shown in Figure 1 to N types of con- 
flict behavior and M levels of media sensi- 
tivity is straightforward. . 
However, since we have not yet con- 
sidered factors which affect media sensi- 
tivity (beyond the differential “efficiency” 
of communications networks across U.S. 
cities), we now pay brief attention to these 
issues. We anticipate that two broad classes 
of factors—‘political climate” and con- 
textual characteristics of conflict events 
themselves—.determine media sensitivity to 
conflict behaviors. Important contextual 
characteristics (1.e., those which are not 
components of intensity) include frequency 
nature of participants involved and loca- 
tional “visibility” vis-d-vis media sources. 
We expect a net negative relationship be- 


tween frequency of an event type and its ` 


probability of being reported (although 
such a relationship may largely reflect the 
negative association between frequency and 
intensity}. Small town newspapers are 
likely to report fistfights in local bars; those 
in major cities are not. Similarly, as indus- 
trial strike activity has evidenced secular 
increases in frequency and routinization in 
form (Shorter and Tilly, 1974), it has be- 
come a less newsworthy conflict behavior,’ 
Concerning racial disorders, this argument 
' implies that, if any underreporting. does 


18 We do not imply that these secular changes 
in frequency and routinization have undermined 
the completeness of strike reporting in official 
statistical compendia. However, in extreme cases, 
such as the French sitdown strike waves of 1936, 
unprecedented magnitudes of conflict can break 
-down the reporting mechanism itself (Shorter 
and Tilly, 1974). Of course, this outcome is 
highly improbable with newspaper sources. 
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occur, it is more likely in cities with past 
disorder experience—i.e., opposite Danz- 
ger’s (1975) indication that many previous 
conflicts sensitize the media to report such 
behaviors.!4 

Effects of other conflict characteristics 
on media sensitivity are more obvious, and 
we merely outline them here. Media sources 
are more likely to report events in which 
coercive forces are involved (since official 
statements on such incidents are usually 
forthcoming) and those in which partici- 
pants are already public figures. Data val- 
idity also may be affected by the interaction 
of types of participants and political lean- 
ings of the reporting media 15 and, as we 
have indicated, locational proximity to the 
relevant communications networks (includ- 
ing AP/UPI) is salient. 

Finally, aspects of the “political climate” 
in which conflict occurs regularly affect the 
sensitivity of news sources of data. These 
effects often are manifested directly, as in 
governmental suppression of the press. 
However,-they also may occur indirectly, 
for example when a single dramatic event 
raises public interest in an entire class of 
similar events. This last point suggests that, 
under some conditions, the rank-ordered 
reporting probabilities of conflict events 
which are based on their relative intensities 
will be rearranged. With few exceptions, 
however, we doubt that events of relatively 
low intensity remain newsworthy for long 
and, consequently, that these discontinui- 
ties in the linear intensity-reporting prob- 
ability relationship are systematic.!¢ 

In summary, we have presented a model 


14 We agree, however, that in thé very short 
run rapid upsurges of previously infrequent 
forms of conflict may result in greater media sen- 
sitivity to such events. In the longer run, we ex- 
pect our above arguments concerning frequency 
to take precedence, which implies a curvilinear 
(inverted U} relationship over time between fre- 
quency and these irregular event types. 

15 For example, during the Weimar Republic 
in Germany, it appears that socialist newspapers 
were more likely to report attacks of left-wing 
groups, while rightist papers more regularly listed 
attacks on Nazis (personal communication, Prof- 
fessor James Diehl, Department of History, In- 
diana University). 

16 This hypothesis is based on the assumption 
that intensity reflects the “importance” of con- 
flict behavior in relatively invariant fashion. 
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in which validity in conflict data derived 
- from newspapers and other standard sources 
depends on the interaction between the in- 
tensity of conflict events and the sensitivity 
of reporting mechanisms. Although this 
model cannot a priori indicate levels of 
indicator validity with precision, it’ does 
provide clear guidelines for discriminating 
between those analyses of conflict behaviors 
which are likely based on valid versus con- 
taminated data. Consequently, our. interac- 
tive treatment differs considerably from 
Danzger’s (1975) arguments, which (a) 
attribute bias solely to differential media 
sensitivity and (b) therefore conclude that 
empirical studies of conflict which utilize 
news reports are all invalid. In the following 
section, we report results of two sets of 
analyses which test these alternative argu- 
ments. 


Analysis I: Racial Disorders (1965—1969) 


Data and method, For this analysis, in- 
formation on the incidence of racial dis- 
order was coded for 1965 through 1969 
from reports issued by the Lemberg Cen- 
ter, the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations and the Congressional Quar- 
terly.17 We have maintained separate files 


by year for the disorder data in order to- 


examine (a) possible parameter shifts over 
time as a function of the changing form of 
racial disorders during this period 18 and 


17 Particular Lemberg Center Reports include: 
Riot Data Review, for May, 1968; August, 1968; 
February, 1969; U.S.‘ Race-Related Civil Dis- 
orders, for January-June, 1969; July-December, 
1969; and Compilation of 1967 Disorders. Our 
second source is the Staff Study of Major Riots 
and Civil Disorders—1965 through July 31, 
1968, of the Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, 1968. We also used the Congressional 
Quarterly’s Civil Disorder Chronology, Septem- 
ber, 1967.. All of these publications rely almost 
entirely on newspaper reports and thus conform 
to the sources employed by Danzger (1975) and 
Spilerman (1970; 1971). In some cases, our 
_ sources also communicated with city officials and 
local newspapers, generally to supplement other 
reports. 

18 See Baskin et al. (1971) for a discussion of 
changes over time in the form and character of 
riots. For example, ‘the typical precipitant 
changed from “random” encounters of black 
citizens with police in 1967 to consequences of 
the assassination of Martin Luther King in 1968. 
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(b) Danzger’s arguments versus ours on 
the relationship between previous conflict 
and reporting bias. We exclude the years 
1961 through 1964 because the very small 
number of disorders does not permit sepa- 
rate yearly analyses. Our operational defini- 
tion of a disorder approximates that em- 
ployed by Spilerman (1970; 1971), Le., 
thirty or more blacks, doing damage to per- 
sons and/or property, and not occurring at” 
or in school. However, spontaneity of the 
event was not a necessary criterion for in- 
clusion because, in many cases, it was im- 
possible to differentiate between spontane- 


‘ous and nonspontaneous disorders with any 


confidence. Table 1 shows. the distribution 
of disorder frequency in Spilerman’s study 
and ours for the overlapping years (1965- 
1968). Despite somewhat different defini- 
tions, figures presented in Table 1 indicate 
that the two distributions are generally 
comparable. a 

Our independent variables come from 
two sources. Information on the location 
of wire service offices was obtained from 
interviews with officials of AP and UPI, 
who made available Bureau Directories. 
Although these directories were compiled 
for 1974, both Bureau officials assured us 
that additions since 1965 have been mini- 
mal. All other city characteristics are taken 
from the Alford-Aiken Governmental Units 
Analysis data set used by Spilerman. This 
file contains data on all 673 cities in the 
continental United States which had total © 
populations greater than twenty-five thou- 
sand in 1960 (except for his missing data, 
these cities are identical to those in Danz- 
ger’s study). 

Our analyses of the effect of wire ser- 
vices on the reported frequency of racial 
disorders proceed (as do most of Danz- 
gers) on the assumpticn that this relation- 
ship should be estimated and interpreted 


‘only after factors associated with both the 


dependent variable and the independent 
variable of interest (AP/UPI) are con- 
trolled.4® Failure to include these controls 


19 This stepwise procedure is employed because 
other independent variables are substantively re- 
lated to patterns of disorder frequency, while the 
wire service explanation is an artifactual one. 
Since wire service location is associated with sub- 


Table 1. Distributions of Racial Disorders by Cities with N Disorders for 1965 through 1968: Spilerman and Snyder/Kelly 


Snyder/ Kelly 


Spilerman * 


Cities with N Disorders 


Cities with N Disorders 


1966 1967 1968 


1965 


Disorders 


1966 1967 1968 


1965 


Disorders 
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* Adapted from Spilerman (1970:631). 


greatly increases the danger of attributing 
substantive importance to spurious findings 
(Blalock, 1968). A related and equally 
important consideration is proper specifica- - 
tion of the functional form of relationships 
between variables. If, in fact, particular 
independent variables exhibit nonlinear 
effects on the dependent variable (e.g., 
Spilerman, 1971:434~-9), failure to specify 
them as such will misstate the true relation- 
ship and may again be a source of spurious- 
ness. l 

Findings and discussion. Given these 
methodological points, we estimate the net 
contribution of wire service location to ex- _ 
plained variance in disorder frequency with 
a model identical to that employed by 
Danzger (1975:582), Although we recog- 
nize that these disorders may differ from 
other racial conflicts, previous research on 
racial disturbances (Spilerman, 1970; 1971; 
Morgan and Clark, 1973) justifies the in- 
clusion of the following independent vari- 
ables: total nonwhite population in 1960 
(N. Nonwhite); the year in which the city 
first attained a population of twenty-five 
thousand (City Age); a dummy variable 
scored one for those cities located in the 
Census South and zero for all others 
(South); the total number of unemployed 
persons in 1960 (N. Unemp); and a 
dummy variable equal: to one for cities 
which have AP and/or UPI wire service 
offices and zero otherwise (AP/UPI). The 
dependent variables are the log transformed 
(X+1) total cumulated (Total) and yearly 
disorder frequencies (1965-1969). 

Table 2 displays results of the regressions 
of these disorder measures on the indepen- 
dent variables described above; the latter 
enters the equations in the order presented 
in the table. Two preliminary conclusions 
emerge from this set of regressions. First, 
AP/UPI does not account for large incre- 
ments in explained variance of disorder fre- 
quency. For total frequency, however, the 


stantive sources of disorder (e.g., nonwhite popu- 
lation size, since AP and UPI offices are located 
in larger cities), if we entered the variables 
simultaneously in the equation, the variance ex- 
plained in common would be apportioned among 
their partial regression coefficients (Gordon, 
1968). 
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Table 2. Increments in Variance Explained by AP/UPI in Regressions of Log (X + 1) Yearly and 
Total Racial Disorder Frequency on City Characteristics * 


Disorder Frequency 
1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 Total 
R? Change R2Change R? Change R?2Change R*Change R: Change 

N Nonwhite 355 .290 256 .197 319 .279 
South . 004 .007 . 009 .001 .000 .900 
City Age .002 .000 .087 .117 .026 .134 
N Unemp .001 .001 . 006 .000 .010 .003 
AP/UPI .010* .004 .O15* .O11* .024* .028* 
Cumulative R2 .372 . 302 .373 .326 .379 . 444 


* Results are based on 673 cities above 25,000 total population in 1960. 
* Significant at .05 level (reported for AP/UPI only). 


net influence of wire service reporting is 
small but not negligible (we estimate an 
R? change=.028 versus Danzger’s .054 for 
racial conflict, although the two figures are 
not comparable).2° Except for 1969, the 
impact of AP/UPI in the separate yearly 
equations is trivial (as we show later, 
proper specification of the nonwhite popu- 
lation variable eliminates even the weak evi- 
dence of wire service bias indicated here). 
After controlling for plausible sources of 
racial disorder, the effect of wire service 
location on reported frequency is at best of 
tenuous substantive importance. These re- 
sults therefore tend to support our argu- 
ment that event intensity is an important 
determinant of validity in conflict data and 
suggest that Danzger’s conclusions concern- 
ing bias in previous studies of racial dis- 
turbances are largely mistaken. 

Second, net of this general conclusion 
of minimal bias, the yearly equations indi- 
cate some temporal fluctuation in the rela- 
ship between wire service location and 
disorder frequency. Corresponding partial 
regression coefficients for AP/UPI (where 
all variables are entered simultaneously; re- 
sults not shown here) range from small and 
negative for 1965 to increasingly positive 


20 We report significance tests only for AP/ 
UPI and only to avoid claims that we have with- 
held any information which might be favorable 
for Danzger’s arguments. However, since these 
cities constitute a population rather than a sam- 
ple, we stress that significance tests are not inter- 
pretable in conventional fashion. Moreover, given 
the large N, we prefer to rely on criteria of 
substantive significance (cf. Frideres and Taylor, 
1972); we consider that increments of two to 
three percent marginally meet such criteria. 


for subsequent years and the cumulative 
total! This pattern of increase is opposite 
that expected by Danzger; he argues that 
previous conflict sensitizes the media to re- 
port current episodes. More specifically, 
fully eighty percent of the cities which re- 
ported at least one racial disorder (by our 
definition) in 1969 had experienced a pre- 
vious event during the period covered by 
our data. Over seventy percent of 1968 
disorder cities, but less than forty-five per-: 
cent in 1967 and fourteen percent in 1966 
had reported earlier events. On Danzger’s 
argument and this distribution of disorders, 
we should expect smaller effects of AP/ 


UPI for the later years because larger per- 


centages of cities were experiencing second, 
third, fourth, etc. events when media atten- 


' tion presumably was more focused on them. 


However, these findings are inconsistent 
with Danzger’s expectations. Instead, our 
hypothesized negative relationship between 
frequency and reporting probabilities better 
explains these slight increases over time in 
the influence of AP/UPI. 

In a second set of regression analyses, 
we address the specification. issue raised 
earlier. In particular, Spilerman (1971) 
shows that the relationship between non- 
white population size and disorder fre- 
quency is clearly nonlinear, i.e., approaches 
a modified logistic curve. This functional 
form represents two substantive analogues: 


21 Iņ this case, we use metric coefficients be- 
cause explained variance measures are not com- 
parable insofar as they depend on the total vari- 
ances of the relevant variables (e.g., Cain and 
Watts, 1970). 
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Table 3. Increments in Variance Explained by AP/UPI in Regressions of Yearly and Total Racial 
Disorder Frequency on City Characteristics: Non-South Cities * 





Disorder Frequency 
1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 Total 
R? Change R?2Change R%Change R?Change R*Change R? Change 
N Nonwhite? .167 . .179 .426 .297 .277 .498 
City Age .001 .003 .013 045 . 000 016 
N Unemp . 190 .179 .044 . 102 . 192 .193 
AP/UPI .012* .001 .000 .000 .001 . 000 
Cumulative R2 .370 . 362 .483 444 .470 - 707 


* Results are based on 270 cities above 25,000 total population and 1000 nonwhite population in 1960. 


? This variable represented as Log N + (Log N)?. 


* Significant at .05 level (reported for AP/UPI only). 


the “critical mass” (minimum nonwhite 
population below which disorder does not 
occur) and “ceiling” (diminishing rates of 
increase in disorder probabilities for very 
large nonwhite populations) effects. Spiler- 
man (1971:436) approximates this form 
of relationship with the following ordinary 
least-squares equation: D=at+b, Log N+bz 
(Log N)*, where D = disorder frequency 
and N= Negro (nonwhite) population size. 
Following Spilerman, we employ this equa- 
tion for both South and non-South cities 
which had nonwhite populations greater 
than one thousand in 1960. Tables 3 and 
4 report these nonlinear regression results 
for the non-South and South, respectively. 
This specification of nonwhite population is 
consistently superior to that employed in 
our first set of regressions (based on anal- 
yses of the comparable subset of cities), 
although this advantage is less pronounced 
in the year-specific equations. Of interest 
here, however, is the impact of the wire 
service variable. For Southern cities, the 


increment in variance explained by AP/ 
UPI is small though nontrivial in 1969 
only, and negligible for other years and for 
total frequency. Moreover, the net effect 
of AP/UPI for the non-South is essentially 
zero in five of the six regressions; addition- 
ally, the regression coefficient of AP/UPI 
in the equation for 1965 is negative. There- 
fore, these results provide considerable sup- 
port for our hypotheses concerning the im- 
portance of conflict intensity on reporting 
validity and no evidence for Danzger’s 
argument of bias in studies of racial dis- 
order. These findings also vitiate one of 
Danzger’s (1975:582) major conclusions, 
that “a new assessment of the number re- 
quired for a ‘critical mass’ or a ‘ceiling 
effect’ is required in light of the contamina- 
tion of the data.” A more appropriate con- 
clusion is that, once these effects have been 
properly specified, there is no indication of 
such contamination. In general, we con- 
clude, as expected, that previous analyses 
of racial disorders are valid. 


Table 4. Increments in Variance Explained by AP/UPI in Regressions of Yearly and Total Racial 
Disorder Frequency on City Characteristics: Southern Cities * 


Disorder Frequency 
1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 Total 
R2 Change R2Change R?2Change R? Change R?Change R? Change 
N Nonwhite” . 000 .192 .220 2125 . 167 .290 
City Age .010 .001 . 000 023 . 004 .007 
N Unemp . 004 .010 .035 .026 .040 .052 
AP/UPI .000- .000 .001 .003 .027* .008 
Cumulative R3 .014 . 203 .256 .177 .238 .357 


* Results are based on 139 cities above 25,000 total population and 1000 nonwhite population in 1960. 


? This variable represented as Log N -+ (Log N)?. 


s Significant at .05 level (reported for AP/UPI only). 
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Analysis 2: Collective Protest 
(May-October, 1968) 


Data and method. In this second analysis 
of wire service reporting bias, we employ 
data gathered by Hisinger (1973) on col- 
lective protest events occurring in 43 US. 
cities from May through October, 1968. 
Eisinger’s data are of unique value for our 
purposes because information on protest 
events for these cities is based on daily 
readings of local newspapers for each city 
over this six-month period. This indepen- 
dent source of information therefore allows 
us to determine which protests were also 
reported in the Times according to differen- 
tial characteristics of events (including their 
location in AP/UPI versus other cities). 

Eisinger selected only cities which had 
1968 populations between one hundred 
thousand and one million persons, in order 
to reduce distorting effects of size (cf. 
Eisinger, 1973:15, 28, for precise details 
on sampling framework and the list of in- 
cluded cities). Given this relatively large 
minimum size criterion, a high proportion 
of these cities (29 of 43 =.674) have AP 
and/or UPI offices. Inclusion of a protest 
event required some evidence of planning 
(“marches, sit-ins, demonstrations, pickets, 
protest meetings or rallies”). Since Eisinger 
was concerned with the relationship be- 
tween urban political structure and protests 
against local government, inclusion criteria 
were further limited: 


only those [events] carried out by two or 
more individuals and directed at local gov- 
ernmental agencies, officials or institutions 
were finally coded. The data do not include, 
then, campus protests or antiwar or anti- 
draft protests. No instances of rioting, am- 
bushes, shootings, assaults, looting or 
threatened violence were recorded, even if 
the perpetrators or their victims attributed 
such behavior to political motivations. If, 
however, violence broke out at the site of a 
peaceful protest and was a direct result of 
it, this was recorded. (Eisinger, 1973:16) 


However, only seven of the total of 120 
protest events are violent. 

In one analysis of these data, we ex- 
amined the net effect of AP/UPI on varia- 
tion across cities in protest frequency (as 
reported by the 43 local newspapers). This 
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first analysis by no means constitutes a test 
of our arguments versus Danzger’s; both 
would expect an absence of reporting bias. 
However, a positive effect of AP/UPI 
under these conditions would suggest that 
Danzger’s findings might not reflect differ- 
ential reporting but, instead, some other 
factor uncontrolled in his analyses. Al- 
though there is a weak zero-order relation- 
ship between AP/UPI and protest fre- 
quency (r=0.105), it is entirely eliminated 
in every multivariate model estimated 
(which variously included measures of pop- 
ulation size, form of city government, urban 
occupational structure and a dummy vari- 
able for Model Cities Grant during the 
1960s). These results suggest that Danz- 
ger’s findings that AP/UPI biases reports 
of racial conflict are not spurious. 
Our.second analysis of Eisinger’s data, 
however, is the strongest test of our inten- 
sity-sensitivity model versus Danzger’s ar- 
gument of AP/UPI reporting bias. We orig- 
inally attempted to use the Times Index to 
determine which of Eisinger’s protest inci- 


‘dents also were reported in the Times. 


However, since information in the Index 
was too sketchy, assistants read through the 
Times itself for each day of the six-month 
period in order to “match” reports to 
Eisinger’s events. After this matching pro- 
cedure was completed, we could analyze 
reporting probability as a function of event 
intensity components (size, duration and 
violence from Eisinger’s local newspaper 
data on each protest) and whether or not 
the incident occurred in an AP/UPI city. 
Specifically, we estimate the following equa- 
tion: NY T=a+b,$+b.D+b3V+b,W, where 
NYT=a dummy variable scored one if an 
event was reported in the Times and zero 
otherwise; S=size (total number of partici- 
pants, in hundreds); D=duration in days; 
V=a dummy variable for violence (1=yes; 
O=no); and W=a dummy variable for wire 
service location (1=protest occurred in an 
AP/UPI city; O=no wire service). We rec- 
ognize the limitations in time, space and 
form of these protest events. However, 
these analyses are particularly important 
insofar as, to our knowledge, there are no 
previous empirical investigations of the de- 
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terminants of event-reporting probabili- 
ties. 

Findings and discussion, One of our most 
important findings is the descriptive point 
that only 22 of Eisinger’s 120 protests 
(18.3 percent) were also reported in the 
Times. Moreover, of all protests in which 
race of participants was identified (95 of 
the 120 cases), 73 percent involved either 


all black (52 percent) or mixed black and 


white (21 percent). participants, which 
would qualify them (had they occurred 
earlier) for Danzger’s sample of racial con- 
flicts. Since it is highly implausible that 
racial disorders were so underreported (i.e., 
only about one in five), this finding is con- 
sistent with our argument that differences 
in event intensity according to the form of 
confict (protests versus violent disturb- 
ances) strongly affect reporting probabili- 
ties.*8 

However, even within the limited (and 
relatively low) intensity range of the single 
form—protest behavior—we expect that in- 
tensity components will determine reporting 
validity. Equation (1) in Table 5 presents 
metric (b) and standardized (B, or beta) 
partial regression coefficients for the model 
described above.*4 In this case, the partial 
coefficients are preferable to the net incre- 
ments to explained variance procedure used 
earlier because, since the occurrence. of 
protest is now a given, there is no need to 


22 In making this claim, we are well aware of 
previous studies by White (1950), Breed (1958) 
.and Molotch and Lester (1975). However, the 
former two deal with selectivity of reports ac- 
cording to topics rather than event characteristics. 
The latter analyzes extent and type of coverage 
of aspects of a single event. 

' 23 Qur previous analyses of racial disturbances 
strictly test only the hypothesis that disorders 
were not differentially reported across cities. 
However, we constructed that hypothesis on the 
assumption of complete reporting, on which the 
above statement is also based. 

24 The dummy dependent variable violates as- 
sumptions of disturbance homoscedasticity (Gold- 
berger, 1964:249). Although the coefficients 
themselves are unbiased estimates (Ashenfelter, 
1969:645), we do not report significance tests 
since standard errors would be biased under these 
conditions. However, our arguments do not de- 
pend on such tests; comparisons of the standard- 
ized regression coefficients are apPIOPHAle for 
this purpose. 
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control for substantive sources of frequency 


before entering AP/UPI. Raw coefficients 
(multiplied by 100) may be interpreted as 
the net percentage increase or decrease in 
event-reporting probabilities per unit in- 
crease in the independent variable. We also 
note that the regressions are based on 91 
protests for which data on all variables are 
available.” . 

The results shown in equation (1) of 
Table 5 are highly consistent with our argu- 
ments. Net of the three event intensity com- 
ponents (size, duration and violence), the 
effect of a protest’s location in AP/UPI 
cities on its probability of being reported in 
the Times is very small and in the wrong 
direction.2® Moreover, the coefficients of all 
three components of intensity are in the ex- 
pected positive direction. In the case of size 
and duration, they are also of substantial 
magnitude (we attribute much of the weak 
impact of violence to its extremely small 
variance in these data). Consequently, 
these findings show the importance of event 
characteristics in determining their report- 
ing probabilities (validity). The results also 
strongly challenge Danzger’s emphasis on 
AP/UPI as the only important influence, 
as well as his (implicit) assumption that all 
conflict events are homogeneous with re- 
spect to reporting validity. 

This is not to say, however, that the 
Times reports are entirely valid net of event 
intensity characteristics. We noticed that 
very few protests occurring in Western 
cities appeared in the Times, which suggests 


25 Risinger (1973) reports the size of events in 
eleven categories. We recoded this variable as 
the midpoint of each of his size intervals, and 
assigned an arbitrary value of 2500 participants 
to the two cases which fell in the “2001 or 
more” category. We also relied on the Times 
reports for participants estimates in three cases 
where this variable was “undetermined” in 
Eisinger’s data. Eisinger coded duration in five 
categories corresponding to one, two, three, four 
and five or more days, which slightly attenuates 
its variance and, probably, its effect on reporting 
bias in our analyses. 

26Seymour Spilerman suggested (personal 
communication) an explanation for the slight, 
but counterintuitive, negative effect of AP/UPI 
in both this and the earlier analyses of disorders. 
Since AP/UPI offices and greater levels of con- 
flict both are found disproportionately in larger 
communities, a given event should be marginally 
less newsworthy in wire service cities. 
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g Q a regional bias in coverage. Therefore, we 
O aie created two dummy variables for regional 
Ô 5 location of cities: West (scored one for 
A 3 protests in cities west of the Mississippi 
2; o| $ River and zero otherwise) and South (1 = 
a: i Census South; 0=non-South). As the nega- 
S tive coefficients of these variables in equa- 
=i z tion (2) indicate, there is regional bias in 
D cn , 
= ml oA the Times coverage, although underreport- 
ing is substantial o or protests occurring 
po š | ing bstantial only for protests 
> in Western cities.27 Although inclusion of 
E al & the regional dummy variables slightly re- 
2 ~ duces the effects of intensity components 
we and AP/UPI from those presented in equa- 
9 a tion (1), our substantive conclusions con- 
m mine cerning these. indicators are not altered. 
O > o These results show that validity depends 
E > upon both the intensity of events and the 
g <j a3 sensitivity of the reporting media, although 
Ë = in this case differential sensitivity is based 
p i on region rather than AP/UPI location. 
Q . . 
> a More generally, these findings provide 
5 gies strong support for the conflict intensity- 
3 3 media sensitivity model of validity in news- 
e S paper data developed in this paper. 
B > Ovi 
9 2;So 
a . SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
eá . 
3 ; We began this paper by challenging 
5 a ies Danzger’s (1975) conclusion, based on his 
Pa g os analysis of racial conflict, that empirical 
za studies which rely on newspaper data are 
ee AT ee biased. In particular, we doubted (1) Danz- 
X A |o De ger’s assumption that all forms of conflict 
` i are homogeneous and therefore equally 
= ' likely (for any given type of communica- 
i TIE tions network) to be reported; (2) his con- 
© Alan ja sequent treatment of validity as solely de- 
3 g pendent on the reporting mechanism; (3) 
E A s his claim that other analyses, especially 
< oj|2S jË those of disorder frequency, are invalid. 
& 71g Our findings in two discrete analyses—of 
d =| 
Blow. 1s 
o B is B 27 Given the substantial effect on reporting of 
2 E en Ta region in this analysis, we also included the West 
= = variable in our previous investigation of racial 
T . § disorders, but found its influence to be negligible. 
> £ ss t This finding provides further support for our 
> ay £ a argument that racial disorders were intense 
= Bt a cen 8 enough to be reported even if they occurred in 
A = > a S olua 8 places for which media sources were relatively 
te E evlaal¢ insensitive. We also tested for bias according to 
a S8aga/82)8 the race of participants and other characteristics 
= Ro WSS 3 of these protest events, but found these factors 
£ ġe u mal? to be unimportant. 
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collective racial violence across 673 U.S. 
cities from 1965 to 1969 and of collective 
protest occurring in 43 cities during May- 
October, 1968—-sharply contradict each of 
Danzger’s points. Both analyses indicate 
that event characteristics are also important 
determinants of validity in news data, that 
conflict behaviors are differentially likely to 
be reported according to their intensity, and 
that previous studies of racial disorders are 
unbiased. i 

These results were expected from the 
alternative model of validity in conflict data 
developed in this paper. In this model, we 
specify validity as a function of event inten- 
sity and media sensitivity. Event intensity is 
dependent on size, duration and violence 
components. Intensity determines the rela- 
tive probabilities that different forms of 
conflict behavior will be reported. Precise 
reporting probabilities, however, cannot be 
determined in the absence of information 
concerning media sensitivity to conflict 
events. Media sensitivity is dependent on 
“political climate” and on contextual char- 
acteristics of events (including their loca- 
tional proximity to relevant reporting net- 
works). Unbiased conflict data will be 
obtained when the probability that the least 
intense form of included behavior will be 
reported by the least sensitive media source 
exceeds a given validity criterion level. 
When forms of conflict behavior do not 
meet this validity criterion, they vitiate the 


theoretical advantage of generalization to a 


broader range of conflict which presumably 
follows from their inclusion. Our model 
specifies that the ‘“‘multiple-indicator” stra- 
tegies for measuring conflict which prevail 
in cross-national studies (e.g., Feierabend 
and Feierabend, 1966; Gurr, 1968; Hibbs, 
1973; Rummel, 1963; Tanter, 1966) are 
particularly likely to be biased. Conversely, 
“form-specific” studies are generally valid, 


especially insofar as they limit consideration 


to behaviors of relatively high intensity.?8 


28 In some cases, multiple indicator studies 
also place limitations on event qualification cri- 
teria (e.g., Gurr, 1968, purports to restrict events 
to those with more than one thousand partici- 
pants). Although this procedure reduces validity 
problems, it rarely eliminates them, given the 
range of included event types (e.g., Gurr includes 


We recognize the major limitation of this 
conflict intensity-media sensitivity model of 
validity in news and other sources of con- 
flict data. It cannot a priori specify precise 
levels of validity for different forms of con- 
flict behavior. Consequently, we do not, in 
any sense, propose that our model is an 


adequate substitute for location of indepen- 


dent data sources and direct verification of 
validity (as we have done for collective 
protest events). However, such procedures 
are costly and, in many cases, impossible. 
Moreover, they are unlikely to be under- 
taken for the large number of data sets on 
which previous empirical analyses are 
based. Given these practical constraints, our 
model is particularly valuable insofar as it 
specifies clear guidelines for assessing the 
validity of past research and for designing 
future empirical analyses of conflict. 
Finally, our findings are relevant to more 
general issues concerning bias in newspaper 
reports. Although we do not address work 
on validity in content, some analyses of 
media bias extend their treatment of printed 
news as social construction to selectivity 
issues. For example, White’s (1950) case 
study of a wire editor’s decisions presents 
strong evidence that the subject’s personal 
feelings influence content, but erroneously 
concludes that they also determine his 
choice of topics.2® Similarly, Molotch and 
Lester (1974:110) emphasize “. . . the 
fact that all events are socially constructed 
and their ‘newsworthiness’ is not contained 
in their objective features.” Our analyses of 
conflict data challenge that view since our 
results clearly indicate the importance of 
objective features as determinants of report- 
ing bias. Validity in newspaper data must 
be considered as a function of both media 


localized rebellions, mutinies, plots and purges 
which are plausibly underreported for many 
locations). To some extent, explicit incorporation 
of assumptions concerning measurement error 
could reduce the validity problems in multiple- 
indicator analyses, but such techniques are con- 
sistently absent from empirical work in this area. 

29 The subject was instructed to save all wire 
copy during a seven-day period and note reasons 
for each item rejected. Despite White's conclu- 
sion of biased selection by topic, we compute a 
remarkably high correlation of .96 between the 
column inches of wire copy received and those 
actually published on thirteen topic areas (data 
from White, 1950:385). 
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bias and the objective characteristics of 
events themselves. 
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This paper attempts to develop a theory of job satisfaction which incorporates differ- 
ences in work values and perceived job characteristics as key explanatory variables. It 
empirically examines the relationship between job satisfaction and the work values and 
job rewards associated with six dimensions of work-—intrinsic, convenience, financial, . 
relations with co-workers, career opportunities and resource adequacy. It is found that 
work values have independent effects on job satisfaction, The extent to which workers 
are able to obtain perceived Job rewards is conceptualized to be a function of their 
degree of control over their employment situations. The paper also seeks to develop a 
framework which links the variation in the job satisfactions of workers to the factors 
that influence the degree of their control over the attainment of job rewards in Ameri- 
can society. The analyses in this paper are based on data from tke 1972-73 Quality 


of Employment Survey. 


The concept of job satisfaction tradition- 
ally has been of great interest to social 
scientists concerned with the problems of 
work in an industrial society. Many have 
been interested in job satisfaction, for ex- 
ample, as a result of a personal value sys- 
tem which assumes that work which enables 
satisfaction of one’s needs furthers the 
dignity of the human individual, whereas 
work without these characteristics limits 
the development of personal potential and 
is, therefore, to be negatively valued. Thus, 
it is important to examine these issues in 
order, hopefully, to improve the work ex- 
periences of individuals as an end in itself. 
Other social scientists have been interested 


* This is a revision of a paper presented at the 
70th annual meetings of the American Socio- 
logical Association, San Francisco, August 25- 
29, 1975, and it reports portions of an unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation (Department of So- 
ciology, the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
1975). I am grateful to Michael Aiken, Paul 
Allison, Arthur Goldberger, Warren Hagstrom, 
Robert Hauser, Melvin Kohn, Jack Ladinsky and 
Aage Sørensen for comments on that work and 
to three anonymous referees and Lowell Hargens 
for useful criticisms of earlier versions of this 
paper. 1 am, of course, responsible for any errors. 
The research was supported by Grant GMO-1526 
from the National Institutes of General Medical 
Sciences. I also wish to thank the Institute for 
Social Research at the University of Michigan 
for making the 1972-73 Quality of Employment 
Survey available for public use so promptly. 


in this concept because of evidence that has 
linked the degree of satisfaction with work 
to the quality of one’s life outside the work 
role—especially one’s physical and mental 
health. Still others were motivated to study 
job satisfaction out of a desire to improve 
productivity and organizational functioning 
by improving the quality of work experi- 
ences of employees. While these concerns 
have their bases in different perspectives, 
they share the recognition of the impor- 
tance of the job in the total life experience 
of the individual and the desirability of a 
positive work experience. 

Three types of explanations historically 
have been suggested to account for the 
variation in the job satisfactions of workers. 
The first has sought to explain this variation 
solely in terms of the personalities of indi- 
vidual workers and has attempted to estab- 
lish a relationship between measures of 
adjustment or neuroticism and job satis- 
faction (see Vroom, 1964, for a discussion 
of this line of reasoning). While personality 
variables undoubtedly have some effect on 
job satisfaction, such explanations are in- 
adequate because they ignore the associa- 
tion of job satisfaction with characteristics 
of the job. 

A second explanation views variation in 
job satisfaction solely as a function of dif- 
ferences in the nature of jobs people per- 
form, In the past, this has been the numer- 
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ically dominant view and studies employing 
this type of reasoning generally deal with 


two sets of variables—one a measure of a. 


work role characteristic(s), the other a 
measure of job satisfaction—and attempt to 
establish a causal relation from the former 
to the latter. There is wide variation in 
the types of work role characteristics that 
have been used. Some common ones in- 
clude characteristics of the organizational 
structure such as span of control and size 
(see the summary by Porter and Lawler, 
1965), job content factors such as degree 
of specialization (e.g., Shepard, 1970), 
economic factors (e.g., see Massie, 1964), 
social factors, promotional opportunities 
and hours of work. (Excellent reviews of 
these types of studies are provided by 
Vroom [1964] and Herzberg et al. [1957].) 
Generally, these investigations have found 


that job satisfaction varies, often consider- 


ably, with one or more of these variables. 
A widely tested theory of the determinants 
of job satisfaction that utilizes this type of 
explanation is MHerzberg’s “two-factor” 
theory (Herzberg et al., 1959). This type 
of explanation of the variation in job satis- 
faction may be characterized as a “struc- 
tural” one, in that the attitudes of workers 
are seen as a direct, one-to-one reflection 
of the structure of the work place. This 
line of reasoning has had great practical 
utility since it has suggested to employers 
ways in which they could increase the 
satisfactions of workers by manipulating 
job characteristics that are frequently un- 
der their control. | 

Despite the practical utility of this second 
type of reasoning, this view raises important 
theoretical problems that question its use- 
fulness for a thorough understanding of job 
satisfaction. In particular, it does not con- 
sider individual differences in the satisfac- 
tions experienced by people with the same 
job characteristics. Such differences arise 
not only because people evaluate similar 
“objective” job characteristics differently, 
but also from differences in what people 
seek to obtain from’ their work. 

The view that the satisfaction an indi- 
vidual obtains from a job is a function not 
only of the objective properties of that job 
but also of the motives of. the individual 
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was first suggested by Morse (1953). Since 
that time, the major line of development 
of this view in sociology has occurred 
through the writings of British industrial 
sociologists adhering to the “social action” 
approach.! Leading exponents of this view 
are Goldthorpe and his associates (1968), 
who reacted against the attempts of orga- 
nizational social scientists to study issues 
of worker satisfaction by adhering to a 
closed-system model wherein organizations 
are seen as the relevant context for explain- 
ing these issues. They argued that the ques- 
tion of satisfaction from work cannot be 
thoroughly considered without a knowledge 
of the meanings that individuals impute to 
their work activity. Studies within this per- 


-spective (e.g., Goldthorpe et al, 1968; 


Beynon and Blackburn, 1972; Russell, 
1975) have contributed to our knowledge 
of job satisfaction by attempting to estab- 
lish empirically the ways in which the wants 
and expectations that people attach to their 
work activity shape the attitudinal and be- 
havioral patterns of their working lives as 
a whole. 

A social action frame of reference which 
directs attention to the variety of meanings 
that individuals impute to their work has 
great potential for advancing our knowledge 
of job satisfaction and the quality of work 
experience of individuals in general. At 
present, however, this potential may be re- 
garded as only a promise. There has been 
no successful attempt to systematically and 
empirically establish the way in which 
meanings and the various satisfactions that 
work provides combine to determine job 


1 The classical origins of the social action ap- 
proach may be traced to Max Weber. He rejected 
the assumption of any objective meaning attached 
to actions and wished to restrict the understand- 
ing and interpretation of meaning to the subjec- 
tive intentions of the actor (Gerth and Mills, 
1946:58). This approach starts from the principle 
that if people define situations as real, they are 
real in their consequences and thus it takes the 
actors’ own definitions of the situations in which 
they are engaged as an initial basis for the ex- 
planation of their social behavior and relation- 
ships. Such an approach may be contrasted with 
those which start with some general and norma- 
tive psychology (or philosophy) of individual 
needs. 
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satisfaction based on a heterogeneous and 
diverse sample of workers. Also, no ade- 
quate conceptualization exists which sys- 
tematically links these considerations to the 
factors that affect the attainment of jobs. 
The present paper attempts to partially fill 
these gaps in our understanding of job 
satisfaction. 

The objectives of this paper are to con- 
ceptualize and empirically examine: (1) 
the. way work values and: job rewards 
combine to influence job satisfaction and 
(2) the factors that determine the extent to 
_ which individuals are able to obtain -job 

rewards. This paper thus seeks to develop 
a model which links the variation in the 
job satisfactions of individuals to the factors 
that influence their degree of control over 
the attainment of these rewards in Ameri- 
can society.? 


Data 


The data that will form the empirical 
bases for the arguments to be developed in 
this paper come from the 1972-73 Quality 
of Employment Survey. This survey was 
conducted by the Institute for Social Re- 
search of the University of Michigan and 
is representative of the national employed 
civilian labor force meeting certain sample 
eligibility criteria (see Quinn and Shepard, 
1974, for a description of the survey and 
sampling procedures). These data were ob- 
tained through personal interviews with 
1,496 persons living in housing units within 
the continental United States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and consist of the percep- 
tions of these individuals regarding char- 
acteristics of themselves, of their jobs, etc. 
The sample appears to be representative 
in its: design and selection procedures and 


2It is, therefore, an attempt to develop a 
“theory” of job satisfaction, i.e. a set of gem 
eralizations that explains the variation in this 
phenomenon on the basis of the conditions and 
processes that produce this variation (cf. Blau, 
1965). There are two parts to the theory: a 
“psychological” part, which explains the varia- 
tion in job satisfaction produced by the inter- 
play between work values and job rewards and a 
“sociological” part, which relates the variation 
in job satisfaction to factors that affect one’s 
degree of control over the attainment of job 
rewards. 
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also in its representation of various sub- 
groups (by sex, race, occupation, etc.) in 
the population (cf. Kalleberg, 1975:Ap- 
pendix A). 

‘These data permit the type of compara- 
tive analysis necessary for the elaboration 
of a theoretical model. In contrast to pre- 
vious studies within the social action per- 
spective (e.g., Goldthorpe et al., 1968; 
Beynon and Blackburn, 1972), which focus 
on a particular organizational setting, such 
data allow the consideration of a wide 
variety of occupational and organizational 
factors and thus permit the investigation 
of a large number of such conditions on 
workers’ values, rewards and satisfactions. 


Job Satisfaction 


In order to empirically examine the 
process underlying the notion of job satis- 
faction, it is necessary first to state explicitly 
what is implied by this concept. Job satis- 
faction refers to an overall affective orienta- 
tion on the part of individuals toward work 
roles which they are presently occupying. 
It must be distinguished from satisfaction . 
with specific dimensions of those work 
roles. This conceptualization implies that 
job satisfaction is a unitary concept and 
that individuals may be characterized by 
some sort of vaguely defined attitude to- 
ward their total job situation. To say that | 
job satisfaction is a unitary concept, how- 
ever, does not imply that the causes of this 
overall attitude are not multidimensional. 
Obviously, a person may be satisfied with 
one dimension of the job and dissatisfied 
with another. The assumption underlying 
the present view is that it is possible for 
individuals to balance these specific satis- 
factions against the specific dissatisfactions 
and thus to arrive at a composite satisfac- 
tion with the job as a whole (cf. Hoppock, 
1935). In line with these considerations, a 
measure of overall job satisfaction was de- 
veloped based on the responses of workers 
to five questions concerning how satisfied 
they are with their jobs as a whole. These 
questions included such direct inquiries as 
“how satisfied are you with your job” as 
well as such indirect measures as whether 
the worker would recommend the job to a 
friend, whether the worker plans to look 
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for a new job within the next year, whether 
the worker would take the same job again 
if given a choice, and how the job measures 
up to the sort of job the worker wanted 
when he took it. The resultant scale of job 
satisfaction was computed as the mean of 
a sum of the responses to these questions 
and had a reliability (Cronbach’s a) of 
.77.2 (A detailed discussion of this mea- 
sure, as well as of all the measures de- 
scribed in this paper, may be found in 
Kalleberg, 1975.) The use of a multiple- 
item indicator of this construct overcomes 
many of the problems associated with 
Single-item measures of job satisfaction 
(see Kalleberg, 1974). 

A worker’s level of job satisfaction is a 
function of the range of specific satisfac- 
tions and dissatisfactions that he/she ex- 
periences with respect to the various dimen- 
sions of work. It is thus “the pleasurable 
emotional state resulting from the appraisal 
of one’s job as achieving or facilitating the 
achievement of one’s job values” (Locke, 
1969). This view of the process underlying 
the variation in job satisfaction implies that 
two types of factors are operative: per- 
ceived job characteristics, which represent 
the amount of satisfaction available from 
particular dimensions of work, and work 
values, which represent the meanings that 
individuals attach to these perceived job 
characteristics. In order to examine this 
process empirically, it is necessary to de- 
velop measures of these factors. 


3 Evidence for the unidimensionality of the 
job satisfaction scale is provided by: (1) a 
-principal components factor analysis of the cor- 
relation matrix for the five items comprising the 
scale, which produced a single-factor solution ac- 
counting for 52.6% of the total variation among 
the items and (2) a principal factor analysis of 
the correlation matrix for the five general job 
satisfaction items and the 34 job reward items (to 
be discussed. later). A quartimax orthogonal ro- 
tation of the factor matrix produced by this anal- 
ysis revealed that the five general job satisfaction 
items factored out separately from the job re- 
ward items, suggesting that general job satisfac- 
tion is a unitary phenomenon and is distinct from 
the satisfactions associated with specific dimen- 
sions of work. These results provide no support 
for any “two-factor” notions of job satisfaction 
(cf. Herzberg et al., 1959). These factor anal- 
yses are presented in Kalleberg, 1975. 
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Work may have a variety of meanings 
for individuals in an industrial society. 
Work has no inherent meaning but, rather, 
individuals impute such meanings to their 
work activity. One way to understand the 
variety of these meanings is to specify the 
range of gratifications that are available 
from work in an industrial society and to 
assess the degree to which particular in- 
dividuals value each of these dimensions.‘ 
Information regarding the importance of 
each of 34 job characteristics to the worker 
was obtained from respondents in the Qual- ' 
ity of Employment Survey.’ The intercor- 
relations among these items were factor- 
analyzed by means of a principal factor — 
procedure, and the factor matrix produced 
by this analysis was rotated by means of a 
quartimax orthogonal rotation. Six dimen- 
sions of work that are differentially valued 
emerged from this analysis. These are: 


4 In contrast, Goldthorpe et al. (1968) classify 
workers on the basis of several ideal-type “orien- 
tations to work,” sets of consciously experienced 
expectations or goals which represent the priori- 
ties one holds with respect to the work activity. 
Such categorizations do not appear very useful 
for a comparative analysis since identifying work- 
ers as motivated by a single type of reward tends 
to neglect their valuation and experience with 
respect to other dimensions. The present view is 
more general than that suggested by Goldthorpe 
et al. in that it does not assume the existence of 
a dominant orientation but treats this as an 
empirical question. If such an orientation should, 
in fact, empirically characterize a group of indi- 
viduals, this would be reflected by their valuing 
highly certain dimensions of work and not valu- 
ing others. . 

5S The worker was asked: “People differ a lot 
in terms of which of these things are more im- 
portant to them. We'd like to know how impor- 
tant each of these is to you.” The respondent 
then sorted 34 cards containing names of job 
characteristics {e.g., the work is interesting, the 
hours are good, the pay is good, promotions are 
handled fairly) into four piles, each pile corre- 
sponding to a response category (very important, 
somewhat important, a little important, not at all: 
important). See Quinn and Shepard, 1974, for a 
discussion. 

a The analysis produced 16 factors, accounting 
for 44.7% of the total variation among the items; 
only the first six factors, accounting for 85.9% 
of the total factor variance and 38.4% of the 
total variance, were interpreted. The factors ex- 
plained from 6.3 to 44.7 percent of the total 
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An intrinsic dimension, which refers to 
those characteristics associated with the 
task itseli—whether it is interesting, allows 
the worker to develop and use his/her abili- 
ties, allows the worker to be self-directive 
and whether the worker can see the results 
of the work. Valuation of this dimension 
thus reflects the worker’s desire to be stimu- 
lated and challenged by the job and to be 
able to exercise acquired skills at work. 

A convenience dimension, which refers 
to job characteristics that provide solid 
creature comforts, i.e., a “soft” job. These 
include: convenient travel to and from 
work, good hours, freedom from conflicting 
demands, pleasant physical surroundings, 
no excessive amounts of work, enough time 
to do the work and an opportunity to forget 
about personal problems. This dimension 
may be viewed in opposition conceptually 
to the intrinsic dimension as it represents 
a valuation of facets external to the task 
itself. 

While the convenience dimension refers 
to those aspects of work that are “extrinsic” 
to the task itself, it does not exhaust the 
range of extrinsic characteristics that are 
differentially valued. A second extrinsic 
dimension refers to the financial dimension 
and includes such items as the pay, fringe 
benefits and job security. Valuation of this 
dimension reflects a worker’s desire to ob- 
tain present and future monetary rewards 
from a job. 

A third extrinsic dimension refers to 
relationships with co-workers and includes 
such items as whether the job permits 
chances to make friends, whether co-work- 
ers are friendly and helpful and whether 
one’s co-workers take a personal interest in 
him/her. Valuation of this dimension re- 
flects a worker’s desire for the satisfaction 
of social needs from the work activity. 


factor variance and from 2.8 to 20 percent of 
the total variance. Further, the factor analysis 
suggested dimensions that replicate those defined 
by Quinn and Shepard (1974) by means of a 
cluster analysis of the same items. They labeled 
their dimensions: challenge, comfort, financial, 
relations with co-workers, promotion and re- 
source adequacy. The items included in each of 
the six scales in the present study are the same 
as those included in the corresponding scales 
utilized by Quinn and Shepard. 
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A fourth extrinsic dimension is the op- 
portunities the job provides for a career, 
a dimension that includes such items as 
whether the chances for promotion are 
good, whether promotions are. handled 
fairly and whether the employer is con- 
cerned about giving everyone a chance to 
get ahead. Valuation of this dimension rep- 
resents a worker’s desire for advancement 
and recognition. 

The final dimension of work that is 
differentially valued may be labeled re- 
source adequacy. This dimension represents 
workers’ wishes for adequate resources with 
which to do their jobs well and includes 
such items as whether the help, equipment, 
authority and information required for job 
performance are adequate, whether co- 
workers are competent and helpful, and 
whether the supervision is conducive to 
task completion. This dimension of work 
may be viewed as being different from the 
previous ones in that it doesn’t refer to what 
workers “ultimately” want from their jobs. 
Yet in order to obtain such rewards as 
money, intrinsic gratifications, advance- 
ment, etc., workers must perform ade- 
quately in their jobs. Successful role per- 
formance is not only contingent upon the 
demands of a role and the characteristics 
of the person occupying it, it also may be 
dependent upon the amount of resources 
or facilities that are supplied to the role 
occupant. Thus, a worker may be con- 
cerned with and value not only the ultimate 
rewards provided by the job, but may be 
equally concerned with the more immediate 
problem of securing resources sufficient for 
adequate performance in the work role (cf. 
Quinn, 1972). 

After identifying the basic dimensions 
underlying the intercorrelations among the 
34 importance ratings, scales measuring 
each of these six dimensions were devel- 
oped. Scales were constructed by taking the 
mean of the unweighted scores on compo- 
nent items, thus each scale has a range - 
from 1.0 (low valuation) to 4.0 (high valu- 
ation), despite the fact that scales have 
different numbers of ‘items. Missing data 
on a particular item were assigned the mean 
of the cases present on that item. The reli- 
ability estimates for these scales, the num- 
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ber of items included in each scale and the 


a Se 2| | inclu 
= a intercorrelations among the scales are pre- 
T sented in Table 1.7 
The concept of “work value” may be re- 
= E N a garded as a special usage of the general 
amoo concept of “value” and may be defined as 


the conceptions of what is desirable that 
individuals hold with respect to their work 
activity.2 Work values reflect the individ- 
ual’s awareness of the condition he seeks 
from the work situation, and they regulate 
ae SRRA 2 | his actions in pursuit of that condition. 
ee They thus refer to general attitudes regard- 

ing the meaning that an individual attaches 

re to the work role as distinguished from his 

at E F Sha | satisfaction with that role. The term should 
_ be distinguished further (but in common 
usage often is not) from related concepts 
that have been used previously in the litera- 
at > ture for similar purposes. For example, 
values should be distinguished from ex- 
pectations, which denote one’s beliefs about . 
what will occur in the future; but what is 
expected may not correspond to what is 
wanted and, conversely, what is valued 
may or may not correspond to what. is ex- 
oe ee ~ || pected. In addition, values should be dis- 
tinguished from needs, which refer to the 
objective requirements of an organism’s 
well-being. A value presupposes an aware- 
RC a ee S an ness, at some level, of the object or condi- 
tion sought while a need does not. ‘The two 
concepts are closely related since individ- 
SAT EON MOM uals may value those factors associated with 

ae a job which satisfy their needs; but values 
also may be irrational and whether or not 
one’s values correspond to his needs, it is 
eee: his values which regulate his actions and 
vs determine his emotional responses. (For a 
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PANO TET NNN ~ © 7 The intercorrelations among these six work- 
value scales were factor-analyzed (principal com- 
ponents factor analysis) in an attempt to discover 
any “higher-order” dimensions of work values 
that may account more parsimoniously for the 
covariation among them. A single factor solution 
was obtained, accounting for 49.2% of the total 
variation, suggesting that these dimensions are 
most usefully considered as constituting separate 
dimensions of work that are differentially valued. 
8 The general definition of values from which 
. this definition is adapted is discussed in Williams 
(1968). The present usage of the term “work 
values” corresponds to what Kohn (1969) has 
Ze eee syst ce ee ee previously called “judgments about work” or 
“work orientations.” 
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Scale 
Intrinsic valuation 


Resource adequacy rewards 


Resource adequacy valuation 
Cronbach's a 


Intrinsic rewards 


Convenience valuation 
Number of items in scale 


Financial valuation 
Convenience rewards 


Co-workers valuation 
Financial rewards 
Co-workers rewards 
Career rewards 


Table 1. Correlation Matrix and Reliability Estimates (Cronbach’s a) for the Work Value and Job Reward Scales: 1972-73 Quality of Employment Survey, 
Career valuation l 
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discussion of these and related issues, see 
Locke, 1969.) 


Job Rewards _ a 


These dimensions .of work that are differ- 
entially valued’ constitute potential sources 
of rewards to the worker.: While valuation 
of particular job characteristics may,-in cer- 
tain cases, correspond to the availability of 
those, characteristics, such correspondence 
is by no-means certain in an industrial so- 
` ciety. Given that the characteristics associ- 
ated with jobs ‘are determined relatively 
independently: of individuals, the distribu- 
tion of work. values atza given point in 
time may not be assumed to match the dis- 
tribution of opportunities for the satisfac- 
tion of these values. In order to understand 
the variation in workers’ job satisfactions, 
it is necessary to consider not only the 
values that individuals have toward work 
but the types of rewards that are available 
as well. 

‘Though a number of methods may be 
used to measure the types and amounts of 
rewards people receive from jobs, the rele- 
vant procedure in the present context is to 
ask the worker about the job. As Hackman 
and Lawler (1971) have argued, it is not 
‘the “objective” state of these characteristics 
that affects employee attitudes and be- 
havior, but how they are experienced by 


the worker. Accordingly, information re- . 


garding “how true” each of the same 34 
characteristics was for the respondent’s job, 
which was also obtained in the Quality of 
Employment Survey,’ will be used: to repre- 
sent the perceived levels of the various job 
characteristics. The intercorrelations among 
these items were analyzed by means of a 
principal factor procedure, and the factor 
matrix produced by this analysis was ro- 


° Near the end of the interview, the respondent 
was asked: “Here are some cards that describe 
different aspects of a person’s job. Pd like you to 
put each white card below the pink card which 
best reflects how true you feel each is of your 
job.” The respondent then sorted 34 cards con- 
taining the names of the same 34 job character- 
istics into four piles, each pile corresponding to 
a response category (very true, somewhat true, 
a little true, not at all true). See Quinn and 
Shepard, 1974, 


‘tated by means of a quartimax orthogonal 


rotation.1° The six dimensions discussed 
previously also were found to underly the 
correlations among the reward items.!! 
Scales measuring the rewards !? associated 
with each of these six dimensions were de- 
veloped by taking the mean of the un- 
weighted scores on component items; thus 
each scale has a range from 1.0 (low re- 
ward) to 4.0 (high reward), despite the 
fact that scales have different numbers of 
items. Missing data on a particular item 
were assigned the mean of the cases present 
on that item. The reliability estimates for 
these scales, the number of items included 
in each scale, the intercorrelations among 
the reward scales and the intercorrelations 
among the value and reward scales are 


presented in Table 1. It should be noted 


10 The analysis produced 15 factors, account- 
ing for 47.7% of the total variation among the 
items; only the first six factors, accounting for 
88.4% of the total factor variance and 42.2% 
of the total variance, were interpreted. The 
factors explained from 5.4 to 42 percent of the 
total factor variance and from 2.6 to 20 percent 
of the total variance. The results with respect 
to the reward items also replicated the results ob- 
tained by Quinn and Shepard (see footnote 6). 

11 The intercorrelations among these six job 
reward scales were analyzed by means of a prin- 
cipal components factor analysis in an attempt to 
discover any “higher-order” dimensions of job 
rewards that may account more parsimoniously 
for the covariation among them. A single factor 
solution was obtained, accounting for 52.7% of 
the total variation, suggesting that these dimen- 
sions are most usefully considered as constituting 
Separate dimensions of work that constitute 
sources of satisfaction. 

12 It may be argued that some “rewards” (Le., 
convenience and resource adequacy) are most 
usefully considered as representing “costs” (with 
signs reversed). That is, high convenience and 
adequate resources represent, in a very real sense, 
decreased costs rather than increased rewards. 
This conceptual distinction does not imply the 


“acceptance of a “two-factor” theory of satisfac- 


tion. Herzberg et al. (1959), for example, argue 
that rewards (job content) lead to job satisfac- 
tion while costs (job context) lead to job dis- 
satisfaction. Similarly, Bradburn (1969) argues 
that avowed happiness is a function of one’s posi- 
tive rewards less his costs. These frameworks are 
based on the assumption that rewards and costs 
are independent of each other and functions of 
different sets of variables. In the present study, 
no evidence was found to suggest that the six 
“reward” variables represent two distinct dimen- 
sions (see footnote 11). 
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futher that the samé job characteristics” 


` used in a particular valuation scale were 


used in the corresponding reward scale. 

Jt should be clearly understood what 
these “job reward” measures do and do not 
represent. They are evaluative judgments 
on the part of respondents concerning fea- 
tures of their jobs (e.g., the pay is good, 
the work is interesting); in this sense, they 
may be regarded as representing measures 
of satisfaction with the various dimensions 
of jobs. They do not represent “objective” 
properties of jobs. The correspondence be- 
tween actual and perceived properties of 
jobs constitutes a much-needed area of 
research, since it would shed light on the 
crucial policy-related question of how much 
of the variation in job satisfaction is pro- 
duced by “objective” as opposed to “sub- 
jective” factors. While the present data 
preclude a serious examination of this issue, 
there is evidence to suggest that such rat- 
ings of job characteristics made by individ- 
uals do not appear unrealistic in light of 
our knowledge of occupational realities (see 
the discussion of this issue in Kalleberg, 
1975:ch. 4). 

One might argue that the value and re- 
ward dimensions are not independent, 
mainly because of instrument effect and 
weakness of measurement. Despite their 
spatial separation in the interview sched- 
ule, information regarding values and re- 
wards was obtained from the same inter- 
view and these scales contain the same 
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items with different questions. One’ might 
also argue that values and rewards do not 
represent independent dimensions because 
people typically do not make a distinction 
between them. In order to assess the valid- 
ity of these arguments; the: initercorrelations 
among the six work-value and the six job- 
reward scales were factor-analyzed.’ The re- 
sults of this arialysis are presented in Table - 
2. Factor I consists of similarities among 
the job-reward measures, while‘ Factor II 
involvés the relationships among ‘the work-. | 
value scales. While the analysis suggested .. 
that there may be a “methods bias” in the 
relationship between the intrinsic value and 
reward scales (Factor III) and between the 
co-workers scales (Factor IV), the load- 
ings of these scales on these factors are 
relatively small, as is the amount of varia- 
tion explained by these factors. The general 
conclusions suggested by Table 2 are that 
the reward and value‘scales represent inde- 
pendent constructs and that the amount of 
instrument effect is small. 


Effects of Values and Rewards on Job 
Satisfaction 


¥ 


It has been argued that job satisfaction 
is a function of both work values and job . 
rewards. Such a statement does not, by it- 


- self, constitute a great advance toward ‘an 


understanding of the nature of the process 
underlying the concept of job satisfaction. 
A theoretical understanding “of the nature 


Table 2. Quartimax Rotation of Factor Matrix Produced by Principal Factor Analysis of the Cor- 


relation Matrix for the Work Value and Job Reward Scales: 


ployment Survey, N = 1496* 


1972-73 Quality of Em-. 


Scale/ Factor I Il I IV Vv VI h2 
Intrinsic valuation — .454 .453 — — —. 481, 
Convenience valuation — .647 — — — — .511 
Financial valuation — .610 = — — — .418 
Co-workers valuation — 557 . — 329 — — .498 
Career valuation — .576 — — — — .452 
Resource adequacy valuation — .780 — — — — .682 
Intrinsic rewards 652 — 314 — = — .526 
Convenience rewards 630 — — — — . = . 509 
Financial rewards . 503 — — — — — .346 
Co-workers rewards 656 — — .316 — — . 574 
Career rewards .638 — — = — — .473 
Resource adequacy rewards . 764 —— — — — — .668 
Percent Total Variance 22:5 19.8 3.3 3.2 2.0 4 
Percent Total Factor Variance 43.9 38.6 6.5 6.3 3.8 8 


* Factor loadings less than .3 are arbitrarily ignored. 
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Table 3. Coefficients Describing the Relationship between Job Satisfaction and Work Values and Job 
Rewards: 1972-73 Quality of Employment Survey, N = 1496 


Dimension (1)* (2)° 
Intrinsic 
Value .057 —, 169 
. Reward 493 . 561 
Convenience 
' Value —.038 —. 158 
Reward .339 . 388 
Fi * j z 
Value ~,024 ~, 087 
Reward .396 .410 
Co-workers 
Value 054 —, 119 
Reward .323 .378 
Career 
Value —.054 —, 135 
Reward 364 .392 
Resource Adequacy 
Value .054 ~,117 
Reward .405 .450 


(3)° (4)° (5° 
.323** 
~.245%* ~.064** 
.486** 692** 
.059** 
~.069 -.019 
.091* .146* 
| .213** 
-.030 -—.004 
.262** .274** 
.033 
—.035 —.006 
.058 064 
.088** 
~.094** —.034** 
.077** .190** 
.139** 
044 .001 
.233** .243** 


a Zero-order correlations of values and rewards with job satisfaction. 
* Regressions of job satisfaction on values and rewards associated with a particular dimension sep- 
arately (standardized coefficients). All coefficients are statistically significant at a p-value less than 


COL. 


© Unstandardized coefficients from the regression of job satisfaction on all values and rewards simul- 
taneously (equation (1) in the text). R? = .364; constant == 1.680 

4 Unstandardized coefficients obtained from estim ating equation (2) in the text. For each dimension, 
the “reward” coefficient corresponds to the R: term in equation (2), while the “value” coefficient in 
the table corresponds to the coefficient for the V:Ri term. R? = .353; constant = .330. 

° Standardized coefficients from the regression of job satisfaction on the six “specific satisfaction” 


variables. 
* p = 05. 
+E p0], 


of this process requires a precise specifica- 
tion of the manner in which particular 
values and rewards combine to influence 
overall job satisfaction. 

Clues regarding the interplay among 
values, rewards and job satisfaction are 
provided initially by an examination of their 
zero-order correlations. The correlations 
between job satisfaction and each value and 
reward are presented in the first column of 
Table 3. Rewards are positively and rela- 
tively highly correlated with job satisfaction, 
a result probably explained by the fact that 
the greater the perceived rewards one ob- 
tains from these specific dimensions of the 
job, the greater the satisfaction with the 
job in general. Values, on the other hand, 
are correlated near zero with job satisfac- 
tion. This might suggest that rewards may 
be “suppressing” the association between 
values and job satisfaction, which means it 


is necessary to control for one of these vari- 
ables when examining the effects of the 
other. , 

The second column of Table 3 presents 
the standardized coefficients obtained from 
regressing job satisfaction on both the 
values and rewards associated with a par- 
ticular dimension of work. The pattern of 
these results supports the interpretation of | 
a suppressor effect—namely, that by re- 
moving the positive association of values 
and job satisfaction produced by the posi- 
tive correlation of values and rewards, the 
negative net effect of values on job. satis- 
faction is revealed. When each dimension ' 
is considered separately, rewards have a 
large and positive effect on job satisfaction 
while values have a smaller but statistically 
significant (beyond p=.001) negative ef- 
fect on job satisfaction. 

In order to examine the net effects of 
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these values and rewards on job satisfac- 
tion, the latter was regressed on all values 
and rewards simultaneously. The results of 
this regression are presented in the third 
column of Table 3. These findings suggest 
that rewards generally have greater effects 
on job satisfaction than do values; rewards, 
furthermore, have positive net effects on job 
satisfaction while values generally have 
negative net effects. While some values do 
not have significant net effects on job satis- 
faction, a consideration of these factors 
constitutes an empirical as well as a theo- 
retical improvement over a model which 
includes only rewards.}8 

The model underlying the coefficients in 
columns 2 and 3 is an additive one. The 
effect of an increase in the level of a per- 
ceived job characteristic is always positive 
and does not depend on the strength of 
one’s desire for that reward, while the effect 
of an increase in valuation on job satisfac- 
tion is always negative and does not depend 
on the availability of the characteristic. 
Furthermore, it assumes that these effects 
are linear. This model (from Table’ 3, 
column 3) can be represented as: 


6 6 
JS=a+3 DRE Vite (1) 
i=l Fl ` 


where JS is job satisfaction, R stands for a 
type of reward, V stands for the value or 
importance of that type of reward and i 
varies over the six types of rewards and 
values. In this model, the effects of rewards 
on job satisfaction (the b,) are the same 


regardless of how important workers con- 
- sider these rewards to be. However, for 


any given level of a reward, there will be 
variation in job satisfaction produced by the 


18 The R2 for the present model is .364; the R? 
for a model containing only rewards as indepen- 
dent variables is .328. For some dimensions (i.e., 
financial and resource adequacy), rewards have 
a significant effect on job satisfaction while 
values do not. That is, workers who perceive they 


‘obtain greater financial rewards will tend to be 


more satisfied regardless of their values, and the 
absence of characteristics implied by resource 


adequacy such as role ambiguity, poor supervi- , 


sion and incompetent co-workers are oppressive 
job conditions for nearly everyone, regardless of 
their values. 


variation in the valuation of that reward, 
these differences are represented by the 
cı, The c: are negative because for a given 
level of rewards (i.e., holding rewards con- 
stant), the more one values those rewards 
the more likely it is that these values are 
not fulfilled.'4 The model implies that, in 
the aggregate, the highest levels of job satis- 
faction will be experienced by those work- 
ers with high rewards and low values, while 
the lowest levels of job satisfaction will be 
experienced by those workers with low 
rewards and high values. 

While additive models constitute a major 
way that the relationship of job satisfac- 
tion to its components has been operation- 
alized (Vroom, 1964), researchers holding 
this view typically have described this 
process by means of a difference score 
(e.g., Kuhlen, 1963). These models differ 
from equation (1) in that the effects of 
rewards and values on job satisfaction are 
assumed to be equal (though opposite in 
sign). This assumption amounts to a con- 
straint on the coefficients of R and V which 
forces them to be equal, a constraint which 
has little theoretical or empirical justifica- 
tion. As the results in columns 2 and 3 of 
Table 3 show, rewards tend to have greater 
effects on job satisfaction than do values. 
Thus, it is not the correspondence of values 
to rewards that produces job satisfaction (if 
by “correspondence” we mean similarities 
in absolute levels of the variables); rather, 
both values and rewards have independent 
(but unequal) effects on job satisfaction. 

One might argue that equation (1) is 
not an appropriate representation of the 
manner in which values and perceived job 
characteristics combine to influence overall 
job satisfaction. In particular, one might 
dispute the assumption that values have 
independent effects on job satisfaction and 
argue that a model in which values interact 
with rewards is more appropriate.!® Inter- 


14 Morse (1953:28) also suggested an additive 
view of the interplay among values, rewards and 
job satisfaction when she argued: “the greater the 
amount the individual gets, the greater his satis- 
faction -and, at the same time, the more the indi- 
vidual still desires, the less his satisfaction.” 

18 One might also accept the additive form of 
the model, but argue that the assumption of 
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action models constitute the second major 
way that the relationship of job satisfaction 
to its components has been operationalized 
(e.g., Vroom, 1964; Schaffer, 1954; Hack- 
man and Lawler, 1971; Wanous, 1974), 
although there has been no attempt in these 
studies to compare the explanatory power 
of the interaction models to that of additive 
models. While there are a large number of 
ways in which interactions between values 
and rewards in determining job satisfaction 
may be specified, a theoretically attractive 
version is represented by: 


6 6 


I=] i=] 


Here the b, represent the effects of the six 
perceived job characteristics on job satis- 
faction when the worker considers them 
relatively unimportant, and the c, represent 
the additional effects of the same rewards 
as the value of the rewards to the worker 
increases. In contrast to equation (1), this 
model implies that the effects of job rewards 
on job satisfaction depend on the levels of 
valuation of the rewards. 

The fourth column of Table 3 reports the 
coefficients obtained from estimating equa- 
tion (2). Three factors suggest that equa- 
tion (2) is less appropriate than equation 
(1) for representing the relationships 
among values, rewards and job satisfaction. 
First, equation (1) explains more of the 
variance in job satisfaction than equation 


linearity implied by equation (1) is inappro- 
priate. Equation (1) implies that having more 
than an adequate opportunity for the achieve- 
ment of a particular value (i.e., cases where 
J > Y) increases job satisfaction. One might 
argue that such opportunities would be frustrat- 
ing to the individual low on the particular value 
if, along with the opportunity, colleagues or 
superiors expect or demand a high level of moti- 
vation of the particular type. The veracity of the 
linearity assumption within the context of an ad- 
ditive ‘model was examined by comparing the R? 
values for models of the form of equation (1) 
with the R? values for two alternative specifica- 
tions of an additive model which did not imply 
linearity (1) JS=a+b|R-V| +e and (2) a 
model where the V and R for each dimension 
were divided into three categories each. Equation 
(1) yielded higher R? values in both cases. For 
an elaboration, see Kalleberg, 1975. 
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(2) (.364 versus .353). Second, the c, in 
equation (2) are negative, whereas the 
reasoning underlying this model would have 
assumed the c: to be positive. That is, an 
interaction model such as equation (2) 
assumes that highly valued rewards have 
greater effects on job satisfaction than re- 
wards that are unimportant; equation (2) 
yields empirical results that contradict this 
assumption. Finally, equation (2) is also 
problematic in that the collinearity between 
the R, and V.R: terms for each dimension 
is very high (from .77 to .90); this makes 
it difficult to distinguish the respective 
effects of these terms. Therefore, equation 
(1) will be considered to be a more appro- 
priate representation of the manner in 
which values and rewards combine to in- ` 
fluence overall job satisfaction, at least in 
these data.1® . 

The above analysis has suggested that 
work values have independent effects on 
job satisfaction. One might conclude from 
this that characteristics of jobs do not in- 
teract with work values to produce satis- 
faction; this would be incorrect. It is im- 
portant to remember that the “job-reward” 
measures discussed in this paper are per- 
ceptions of job characteristics. The relation- 
ship between actual and perceived job char- 
acteristics constitutes a source of individual 
differences in satisfaction with specific 
dimensions of jobs that are not considered 
in this paper. The possibility remains very 
plausible that values (or related concepts, 
such as needs) interact with the “objective” 
job characteristics to produce evaluative 
judgments about those chraacteristics. For 
example, individuals are likely to develop 
judgments about or even to merely notice 
characteristics of their jobs to the extent 
to which the individuals value these char- 


18 Additive models of the form of equation (1) 
are compared with a number of alternate specifi- 
cations of models incorporating interactions be- 
tween values and rewards in Kalleberg (1975). 
One such model combined the features of equa- 
tions (1) and (2); i.e., V,R, terms were added 
to equation (1). As was the case with equation 
(2), the very high collinearity between the R, 
aod V,R, terms made it impossible to isolate 
their respective effects on job satisfation in any 
meaningful way. 
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acteristics. Thus, the actual responses to 
the “rewards” questions are quite possibly 
the product of the “true” scores on these 
questions and the extent to which the re- 
spondent values the reward in question. 


Under these conditions, the job-reward 


measures already represent the interactions 
between the true job characteristic scores 
and values.17 An examination of this argu- 
ment is not possible here, since the relevant 
information to test it consists of perceptions 
of individuals in the same or very similar 
jobs. While the perceptions of job char- 
acteristics are the appropriate data for 
understanding job satisfaction, a knowledge 
of how these relate to actual job character- 
istics is necessary for the formation of 
policy and for answering such questions as 
why job satisfaction is unequally distributed 
among the population. 

A limitation on the model whose coeffi- 
cients are presented in column 3 is that 
while it allows a ranking of the relative 
effects of the various values and rewards 
on job satisfaction, it does not permit a 
ranking of dimensions. Since job satisfac- 
tion is a function of the range of specific 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions that one 
experiences with respect to the six dimen- 
sions of work and since these “specific satis- 
factions” (i.e., the contribution of that 
dimension to overall job satisfaction) are 
determined by the combinations of the 
value and reward variables for these dimen- 
sions, it is of interest to assess the relative 
contribution of the six conbinations to over- 
all job satisfaction. How does one obtain a 
rank-ordering of dimensions? This is possi- 
ble by representing the data from this 
model in a slightly different manner. 

The strategy of this analysis is to define 
a new variable, say “specific satisfaction,” 
which is weighted by the unstandardized 
coefficients in column 3. Satisfaction with 
the intrinsic dimension, for example, would 
be defined as: .486 x reward —.245 x value. 
A high value on the combination implies 


i7J am indebted to an anonymous reviewer for 
this observation. To argue that the values and 
rewards measures may be “contaminated” by 
each other is not an argument against equation 
(1), however, since this model allows for cor- 
relations among the V, and R,. 


high satisfaction with that dimension, a low 
value implies low satisfaction. (Note that 
in the cases where a reward has a significant 
effect on job satisfaction but the value does 
not—e.g., “financial,” the specific satisfac- 
tion variable representing that dimension 
will be almost entirely a function of the 
level of reward associated with that dimen- 
sion.) If overall job satisfaction is then re- 
gressed on the six specific satisfaction vari- 
ables, the unstandardized coefficients will 
naturally be equal to 1.0 since these vari- 
ables are just another way of combining the 
information from the value and reward 
variables. The relevant information from 
the regression of job satisfaction on the 
six new variables is contained in their 
standardized coefficients. These coefficients 
represent the standard deviations of the 
linear combination of values and rewards 
associated with each group divided ‘by the 
standard deviation of the dependent vari- 
able; the relative sizes of these standardized 
coefficients thus indicate the relative effects 
of the values and rewards associated with 
the various dimensions on overall job 
satisfaction. 

The standardized coefficients obtained 
from regressing job satisfaction on the six 
specific satisfaction variables are presented 
in column 5 of Table 3. These coefficients 
represent the relative effects of these six 
components on job satisfaction over the 
entire sample of workers.!8 Whether work- 
ers obtain intrinsic satisfaction, for ex- 
ample, will have the greatest single effect 
on their satisfaction with their jobs as a 
whole. This supports recent speculation that 
it is the failure of workers to achieve their 
values with respect to the content of the 
task itself that is a prime cause of their 
dissatisfaction with their jobs (e.g., Com- 


18 The present analysis was carried out on the 
total sample of workers. As always happens 
when individual-level data are aggregated, con- 
clusions drawn on the basis of these aggregations 
may not be applicable to particular individuals. 
An interesting question for future research is 
whether the conclusions drawn regarding the 
relative effects of these components on job satis- 
faction need to be modified for particular sub- 
groups within the population. This would imply 
a need for carrying out these analyses separately 
by sex, race, employment status, etc. 
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mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 1972) 
and suggests the utility of recent attempts 
to “enlarge” and “enrich” jobs. 

Whether or not workers obtain valued 
intrinsic rewards, however, they still may 
be relatively satisfied if they receive mone- 
tary compensation for their labors. The 
financial dimension has the second greatest 
effect on job satisfaction-—a result which 
is not surprising since wages, fringe benefits 
and job security constitute the major 
sources of access to almost all goods and 
services as well as represent measures of 
the value of one’s labor in a high consump- 
tion society such as the United States. 

In contrast, convenience and relations 
with co-workers have relatively small net 
effects on job satisfaction for the total 
sample of workers. High satisfactions on 
these dimensions may be regarded as 


“bonuses” because having opportunities to - 


attain their values with respect to these 
dimensions will increase workers’ satisfac- 
tions with their jobs but are not the pri- 
mary bases on which jobs are evaluated. 

A possible alternative explanation for 
these results should be noted. It could be 
argued that the differences in the relative 
sizes of the coefficients reported in columns 
3 and 5 of Table 3 are due to differences 
in the reliabilities of the various value and 
reward measures. It is unlikely that such 
an explanation is sufficient to account for 
these results. As a comparison of the relia- 
bilities of these measures (Table 1) with 
their relative effects (column 3 of Table 
3) shows, the relative effects of these mea- 
sures do not correspond in any direct way 
to their relative reliabilities.” 

These results suggest that factors associ- 


19 One could, of course, examine this question 
directly by simply correcting the correlations 
among the job satisfaction, value, and reward 
scales for attenuation and recalculating equation 
(1). The measurement model underlying this 
procedure assumes that the errors in the items 
composing the scales are uncorrelated. This is a 
rather restrictive assumption, and it is unlikely 
that there may be some correlation among these 
items due to invalidity since these attitudinal 
items were obtained from the same interview. If 
there is any reason to suspect such correlated 
error, disattenuated correlations will be unstable 
and must be viewed with considerable caution. 
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ated with the intrinsic dimension have the 
greatest relative effects for producing over- 
all job satisfaction. One might be tempted 
to conclude from this that such character- 
istics are most “important” for job satisfac- 
tion and that policy should be directed at 
improving such factors, These kinds of in- 
ferences may be misleading. The relative 
effects of these values and rewards on job 
satisfaction depend on their relative popu- 
lation-specific variances and, thus, these 
comparisons are historically specific. For 
example, a policy designed to improve in- 
trinsic aspects of work could reduce the 
variation in intrinsic rewards; a subsequent 
identical study then would find that finan- 
cial satisfaction has larger apparent “impor- 
tance” because its variance has increased 
relatively, even though the causal processes 
remain unchanged. In fact, it may be that 
intrinsic work factors have become most 
important in producing overall job satis- 
faction in this country in recent years be- 
cause of previous efforts to reduce the vari- 
ation in financial satisfactions. 

This section has examined the relation- 
ship between overall job satisfaction and 
the work values and perceived job char- 
acteristics associated with the various di- 
mensions of work, The remainder of the 
paper will focus on the factors which in- 
fluence the degree of satisfaction workers 
obtain from the six specific dimensions of 
work. A complete examination of the deter- 
minants of these types of specific satisfac- 
tions requires both an explanation of why 
people have different levels of job rewards 
and an explanation of why people with the 
same levels of rewards have different work 
values. The latter question will not be 
treated in this paper for two reasons. First, 


since specific satisfaction is primarily a 


function of thé perceived level of reward 
associated with that dimension, it is more 
important for present purposes to under- 
stand why these are unequally distributed. 
Second, an adequate understanding of the 
variation in work values is very difficult to 
obtain with cross-sectional data, since they 
will change considerably as the person 
moves through the life cycle. (A discussion 
of the problems involved in studying the 
variation in work values with cross-sec- 
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tional data may be found in Kalleberg, 
1975:ch. 3.) 


Degree of Control and Job Rewards 


The extent to which workers in an indus- 
trial society are able to obtain valued job 
characteristics is highly problematic. Fac- 
tors associated with the industrial produc- 
tion process separate individuals from the 
forces that determine characteristics of jobs 
and, furthermore, such jobs are assigned 
on the basis of personal characteristics and 
are achieved by individuals competing for 
them. This situation is intensified in Ameri- 
can society with its stress on economic in- 
dividualism and the prevailing view that 
individuals have “inalienable rights” to en- 
joy a wide range of choice and to compete 
for better jobs in a frée market (Wilensky 
and Lebeaux, 1965). Workers in such a 


society therefore may be assumed to seek - 


jobs that conform to their values, though 
such jobs may not be available given the 
opportunity structure at a given point in 
time. l 

For Marx (1964), this problem of con- 
trol over work was rooted in the fact that 
most people did not have control over the 
products and process of production and, 
thus, had little power to determine the re- 
wards associated with their jobs. Variation 
in work experience was seen as a function 
of the economic and structural factors that 
determined the distribution of rewards to 
positions in the society, and it was assumed 
that rewards could be increased only by 
changes in these structural determinants. 
In line with this view, sociological theories 
of the quality of work experience have 
focused on comparative organizational and 
industrial contexts as the explanatory fac- 
tors that account for the variation in such 
experience (e.g., Blauner, 1964). 

While it is true that workers in an indus- 
trial society typically have little control over 
the distribution of rewards to positions, they 
do have a certain amount of control over 
their attainment of these positions. A so- 
ciological theory of the variation in the 


quality of work experienced by individuals 


should not only describe the structural fac- 
tors that determine the distribution of re- 
wards to positions; it should also explain 
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the factors that determine the distribution 
of these rewards to individuals. The latter 
view differs from the Marxian position in 
that it takes the structure of job character- 
istics as given and is concerned with how 
individuals are distributed within that struc- 
ture. While a full development of this 
theory is clearly beyond the scope of this 
paper, an attempt will be made to suggest 
the types of factors that are operative. 

At least two main sets of factors may be 
hypothesized to produce variation in the 
degree of control workers have over their 
attainment of job rewards in an industrial 
society. The first is the existing demand for 
the worker’s services in the labor market. 
Workers with a relatively wide range of 
opportunities should be able to find jobs 
that provide greater rewards than workers 
whose range of choice is relatively re- 
stricted. In the present paper, this factor 
is measured by the unemployment rate for 
a worker’s occupation at the time these 
data were collected (i.e., the first quarter 
of 1973 ).?° 

A second factor affecting degree of con- 
trol is the amount of resources available to 
the worker. Workers with more resources 
should have greater power with respect to 
obtaining job rewards than workers with 
fewer resources. Resources will be opera- 
tionalized by four indicators: : (1) the 
length of time the worker has been in the 
labor force, a proxy for the age of the 
worker as well as the general skills the 
worker has accumulated through work ex- 
perience; (2) the educational attainment 


20 The rates for the first quarter of 1973 for 
the various occupational groups were: profes- 
sional and technical, 2.2; managers and ad- 
ministrators, excluding farm, 1.5; sales workers, 
3.6; clerical workers, 4.3; craftsmen and kindred 
workers, 3.8: operatives, 6.1; nonfarm laborers, 
8.5; service workers, 5.9; farm workers, 2.4. 
(Source: Employment and Earnings, Vol. 20, 
January, 1974, Table A~45.) These rates are in- 
tended to measure a particular aspect of the 
occupational structure, namely, the structure of 
opportunities for employment in the various oc- 
cupations. The unemployment rate is only a 
rough measure of this, since it includes such 
things as stability of employment and both 
voluntary and involuntary unemployment; ideally, 
one would want purer measures of involuntary 
unemployment. 
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of the worker, a measure of the credentials 
possessed by the worker and such cognitive 
and noncognitive characteristics related to 
job performance that are associated with 
education; (3) the worker’s race, a proxy 
for the likelihood that the worker experi- 
enced discrimination in the labor market; 
(4) whether or not the worker belongs to 
a union or employee’s association, a mea- 
sure of the organizational resources avail- 
able to workers to bargain for job rewards 
in their behalf. 

The results of regressing each job-reward 
measure on the five degree of control mea- 
sures are presented in Table 4. With respect 
to demand, the results in Table 4 indicate 
that the unemployment rate is negatively 
and significantly related to the attainment 
of intrinsic, financial and career rewards. 
The suggested interpretation for these nega- 
tive relationships is that workers who have 
greater numbers of job opportunities (i.e., 
low unemployment) would be more likely 
than workers with fewer opportunities to 
have left jobs in which the rewards on these 
dimensions were perceived to be low.?! 

The relationships of the measures of re- 
sources to rewards are more complex. 
Workers with more experience in the labor 
force perceive that they have greater re- 
wards than workers with less experience. 
(Years worked has no relationship to the 


21 A possible explanation for the lack of signifi- 
cant relationships between the unemployment 
rate and the convenience, relations with co- 
workers and resource adequacy dimensions may 
be that little information on these characteristics 
is available before the worker actually enters the 
job. Consequently, workers may not perceive that 
their chances for obtaining better relations with 
co-workers and avoiding the costs associated with 
inconvenience and inadequate resources are 
better elsewhere and would not be likely to take 
advantage of their alternatives for these char- 
acteristics. However, another interpretation is 
possible: given the way unemployment rates were 
assigned to occupations, it.may be that the unem- 
ployment rate as utilized here simply reflects the 
relative availability of these rewards within the 
occupational structure. (The correlation between 
the unemployment rate and the Duncan SEI 
scores for the workers’ occupations, for example, 
is —.709.) Thus, one could plausibly argue that 
the relationships observed simply reflect the fact 
that some rewards vary more among some occu- 
pations than among others. 
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career dimension; older workers do not 
perceive their chances for a career to be 
greater than do younger workers.) Whites 
perceive that they attain higher rewards on 
all dimensions, except the convenience di- 
mension, than nonwhites. Educational at- 
tainment, however, is significantly related to 
rewards only on the financial dimension, a 
result which might be explained in terms 
of returns on investment in human capital. 
That education does not increase workers’ 
attainment of intrinsic rewards may account 
for why highly educated workers tend to be 
“over-trained,” especially in the beginnings 
of their careers (cf. Kalleberg and Søren- 
sen, 1973). 

Workers who possess resources in the 
form of membership in a union or em- 
ployee’s association perceive that they have 
greater rewards with respect to the financial 
dimension and lower rewards with respect 
to the intrinsic and resource adequacy di- 
mensions of work. Unions regulate the sup- - 
ply of individuals to jobs and give members 
more job security. They also bargain with 
employers for such “bread: and butter” is- 
sues as wages and fringe benefits. In ob- 
taining such rewards for their membership, 
however, union leaders traditionally have 
yielded to employers’ control over certain 
areas of work. According to Salpukas 
(1974), these “management prerogatives” 
or nonnegotiable areas historically have in- 
cluded the manner-in which the work is 
structured and the way the plant is run. 
These considerations may account for the 
lower rewards union members perceive they 
have on the intrinsic and resource adequacy 
dimensions. 

The preceding is suggestive of the mech- 
anisms involved in the relationship between 
degree of control and the attainment of job 
rewards. An elaboration of this type of rea- 
soning may prove fruitful for the develop- 
ment of a sociological theory of the distri- 
bution of job rewards among various 
groups in the society. In the interest of the 
development of such a theory, it is instruc- 
tive to point out the limitations of the pre- 
ceding analysis. First, it has been assumed 
that people can maximize all six types of 
rewards. In reality, people do not attain 
rewards; they obtain jobs, which represent 
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“bundles” of job characteristics and one 
must often “trade-off” certain satisfactions 
(e.g., convenience) in order to obtain others. 
Second, the distinction between job char- 
acteristics and how they are perceived has 
been largely ignored in the above analysis. 
While this may be defensible in that it 
makes more sense to assume that people 
attempt to maximize their satisfaction on 
each dimension rather than particular job 
characteristics, it is clear that people attain 
the characteristics when they obtain a job. 
A key question for future research concerns 
the kinds of job characteristics that produce 
variation in these six dimensions of job re- 
wards. The direct measurement of these 
characteristics will permit an assessment of 
how much of the variation in the relation- 
ship between job rewards and various social 
groups (defined by education, age, sex, 
race, etc.) is due to differences in the at- 
tainment of particular job characteristics 
and how much is due to differences in how 
these job characteristics are evaluated. 


Third, the results presented in Table 4 are 


only suggestive of the labor market and 
individual characteristics involved in the 
attainment of jobs. For example, labor mar- 
ket characteristics are only partly reflected 
in the level of unemployment. Such factors 
as the mechanisms by which jobs are dis- 
tributed in various labor markets, rates of 
growth in particular occupations and indus- 
tries, economic and business ‘cycles, etc. 
are also important. Moreover, resources 
also include such factors as specific skills, 
membership in professional societies, level 
of information regarding job opportunities, 
occupational inheritance and familial fac- 
tors involved in the transmission of status, 
etc. Such factors will be incorporated in 
future research designed to develop a com- 
prehensive theory of the mechanisms which 
govern the matching of individuals to jobs 
in an industrial society. 

The argument in this section has implied 
that rewards are intervening variables be- 
tween workers’ degree of control and their 
job satisfaction. To examine this argument 
empirically, job satisfaction was regressed 
first on the degree of control measures. The 
results of this regression are presented in 
the first column of Table 5. Next, job satis- 
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faction was regressed on the degree of con- 
trol measures and the value and reward 
measures. These results are presented in 
column 2 of Table 5. 

These results suggest that the direct 
effects of the degree of control measures on 
job satisfaction are substantially mediated 
by the reward variables.2* For example, 
while race, the unemployment rate and 
years in the labor force have significant 
effects on job satisfaction in column 1, only 
the latter has a significant direct effect on 


job satisfaction when values and rewards 


are controlled. It should be noted, more- 
over, that the coefficient for years in the 
labor force is sharply reduced when values 
and rewards are entered into the equation. 
That years in the labor force has a signifi- 
cant direct effect on job satisfaction after 
controlling for values and rewards may be 
explained by noting that this measure is 
highly correlated with age (r=.90). Older 
workers tend to be more satisfied with 
their lives in general (cf. Sheppard and 
Herrick, 1972) and since satisfaction with 
the job may reflect satisfactions experi- 
enced in other spheres of life as well, this 
would account for this direct effect of age. 


22 The causal model implied in this paper views 
job satisfaction as a function of values, rewards 
and degree of control, and rewards as functions 
of degree of control. While values and control 
may be correlated, their causal relationship is not 
examined here. The reduction in the effects of 
degree of control on job satisfaction when values 
and rewards are entered into the equation can 
best be interpreted as suggesting that rewards 
mediate the effects of degree of control on job 
satisfaction. While.a portion of this reduction 
might also be attributed to the presence of 
values in the equation, the reduction due to 
values is minimal because: (1) values have rela- 
tively small effects on job satisfaction and (2) 
values and the degree of control measures are 
not substantially correlated (see Kalleberg, 
1975). 

28 Jt needs to be mentioned that job satisfac- 
tion also may be a function of a whole set of 
nonwork-related factors unique to particular indi- 
viduals, e.g., family relationships, health, etc. The 
present model is an attempt to explain as much ` 
of the variation in job satisfaction as can be 
attributed to work-related factors and is based on 
the assumption that one can understand the true 
nature of this attitude most effectively by ex- 
amining such characteristics (cf. Hoppock, 1935). 
This focus also is useful from a policy stand- 
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Table 5. Coefficients Obtained from Regressions of Job Satisfaction on Degree of Control Measures 
and on All Work Values, Job Rewards and Degree of Control Measures Simultaneously: 
1972-73 Quality of Employment Survey, N = 1496 


Independent 
Variable 


Work Dimensions 
Intrinsic 
Value 
Reward 


Convenience 
Value 
Reward 

Financial 

/ Value 
Reward 


„Co-workers 


Value 
Reward 
Career 
Value 
Reward 


“Resource Adequacy 


Value 
Reward 


Degree of Control Measures 


Years worked since 16 
Education 

Union 

Race 

Unemployment Rate 
R2 


1* 2° 


—.244** 
,435** 


—.075 
.080** 


—.034 
oe 


—.034 
.056 


—.077* 
.086** 


.043 
.254** 


.199(.0145)** 
.925(.0161) 
~,003(—.0061) 
—.075(—.2254) ** 
—. 146(—.0738)** 
077 


.0073** 
—.0026 

.0078 
—.0470 
—.0150 

.374 


a ah a a a 
* Degree of control measures as independent variables. Standardized coefficients are presented with 
unstandardized coefficients in parentheses (intercept = 4.070). 

> Degree of control measures, work values and job rewards as independent variables. Unstandardized 


coefficients are presented (intercept = 1.725). 


Conclusions 


This paper had two major objectives. 
First, it examined the variation in job satis- 
faction in terms of both perceived job char- 
acterstics and differences in work values. 
It has been demonstrated that work values 
have independent and significant effects 
on job satisfaction. Second, it suggested a 
framework that links the variation in job 
satisfaction to the factors that influence 
workers’ attainment of job rewards. 


point, since it is the factors that are associated 
with the workplace that are most readily open 
to manipulation and change. Still, it must be 
recognized that such factors can never fully ex- 
plain the variation in the job satisfactions of 
individuals. d 


Two major lines of research are neces- 
sary to increase our understanding of the 
determinants of job satisfaction. First, it is 
important to address the question of what 
kinds of people have different values toward 
work. Variation in work values may be hy- 
pothesized to result from three major sets 
of social factors: (1) socialization and 
other types of life experiences which occur 
prior to the individual’s entry into the labor 
force and which shape one’s view of the 
importance of the various dimensions of 
work; (2) nonwork social roles which im- 
pose constraints and contingencies on the 
types of meanings that the individual can 
seek from the work activity; (3) work ex- 
periences which affect the mature worker’s 
valuation of the potential rewards associ- 
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ated with work. For example, workers with 
greater numbers of dependents are more 
likely to value financial aspects of work, 
men place greater valuation on the intrinsic 
dimension of work than women do, etc. 
(see Kalleberg, 1975:ch. 3). It should be 
noted that an understanding of the relative 
effects of these determinants on the various 
types of work values ideally requires longi- 
tudinal panel data, since the values and 
their determinants may change consider- 
ably over time. 

Second, it is important to understand the 
mechanisms by which job rewards are dis- 
tributed among various social groups. This 
requires not only an explanation of the 
factors which govern the distribution of 
“objective” characteristics to positions, but 
also an understanding of the ways in which 
individuals attain these positions and evalu- 
- ate these job characteristics. One focus of 
research on this issue that is needed to sup- 
plement the present analysis is a series of 
studies carried out within particular orga- 
nizations, since the investigation of a fully 
elaborated theoretical model ideally should 
be comparative both within and between 
fully distinct employment situations. Data 


collected in this way may provide useful . 


information on the role of individual differ- 
ences in the evaluation of job character- 
istics, since it would be possible to compare 
the perceptions of workers in identical jobs. 
Finally, the relationship of job character- 
istics, job rewards and job satisfaction to 
occupational categories and occupational 
ranking systems (e.g., prestige and socio- 
economic scales) needs to be examined. 
An understanding of why occupations are 
related to job satisfaction would link the 
study of the variation in job satisfaction to 
the vast literature on occupational achieve- 
ment. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that an 
understanding of the relationship of people 
to their work can never be accomplished 
using only the conceptual tools provided 
by sociological thought. Sociology needs to 
be supplemented by psychological theory in 
order to understand the reactions of indi- 
viduals to their jobs and by economic 
theory to understand the structural labor 
market factors that govern the matching 


process. Disciplinary barriers historically 
have constituted major barriers to a com- 
prehensive understanding of these issues; 
they need to be lowered before the relation- 
ship of the individual to the job can be fully 
understood. 
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This study examines the long-range political consequences of the earliest phase of the 
student movement——the civil rights movement before 1965. The research focused on a 
relatively homogeneous group of black and white activists who participated in demon- 
strations in one of the leading centers of the civil rights movement. A theoretical causal 
model was developed and tested using nine exogenous and intervening variables to 
explain adult radical political attitudes and leftist behavior. The model accounts for 
45.6 percent of the variance in radical attitudes and 22.2 percent of the variance in 
leftist behavior. Racial differences in adult politics are explained. Tentative conclusions 
concerning the consequences of participation in left-wing student politics are presented. 


Because of the unpredictable develop- 
ment and the potential for change that 
social movements generate, the detailed, 
systematic research on contemporary social 
movements focuses on the individual and 
societal antecedents in order to explain 
what generates discontent and what char- 
acteristics distinguish movement members 
from nonmembers. Although there are a 
few general works on the effects of move- 
ments on their external environment by 
Gusfield (1963), Parkin (1968) and 
Hobsbawm (1959) as well as unsystematic 
studies of the internal development of 
movements by Bell (1967), Holtzman 
(1963), Newfield (1966), Zablocki 
(1971) and Zinn (1964), Wilson (1973) 
argues there is a serious shortage of data 
on the consequences of social movements. 
This shortage is acute when attempting to 
understand what happens to committed 
members of social movements. 

Killian (1964) and Sherif and Sherif 
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tional Educational Institute Grant (NEG 00- 
3-312} and by a National Institute of Mental 
Health Special Fellowship (1F03 MH 58 378-0 
1X1). I also would like to thank Hubert M. Bla- 
lock and the anonymous reviewers for comments 
on earlier drafts. 


(1969) argue that what happens to a 
movement’s members is vastly more impor- 
tant than the reasons they first joined a 
movement. The intense experience of par- 
ticipating in a social movement dramatically 
alters the subsequent social and political 
orientation of activists. Not only are ac- 
tivists personally changed, but they try to 
work for specific social change within so- 
ciety. McCarthy and Zald (1973) suggest 
that committed members of social move- 
ments develop careers as social change or- 
ganizational intellectuals who have visions 
of and commitment to societal or institu- 
tional change. Similarly, Flacks (1971) 
states the New Left of the 1960s will be- 
gin the long march through the institutions 
of society as a post-industrial new working 
class concentrating in the knowledge and 
human service industries. The two major 
objectives of this long-range movement are: 
(1) to challenge the structure of power, 
prestige and decision making within insti- 
tutions and professions and (2) to chal- 
lenge the domination of institutions and 
professions by corporate, militarist and con- 
servative interests and, instead, compel in- 
stitutions to serve the interests of the 
people. 

The long-range consequences that Mc- 
Carthy and Zald (1973) and Flacks 
(1971) predict are based on the assump- 
tion of radicals’ highly developed ideologi- 
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cal commitments to restructuring the social 
order. Other movements rooted in tangible 
- self-interest may have different long-range 
effects. In their separate historical analysis 
of social movements in the United States, 
Ash (1972) and Gamson (1975) report 
the more successful movements have 
limited reformist goals and are related to 
their participants’ tangible self-interest. The 
long-range political commitments of par- 
ticipants in movements with limited ideo- 
logical commitments and limited movement 
objectives may be less radical. For example, 
Lipset (1950) finds Canadian farmers are 
radical when their economic interests are 
threatened; however, once the movement is 
successful in protecting the farmers’ basic 
interests, the socialistic program and ide- 
ology declines. Similarly, the relatively cen- 
tralist political orientation of the U.S. 
labor movement can be attributed to. the 
movement’s success in providing a decent 
standard of living and some economic 
security. 

This study examines the adult politics of 
former students who were part of the early 
“radical probe” of the student rebellion in 
the’ 1960s (Miles, 1973). The first adult 
political act of black and white students 
was direct action to destroy the system of 
racial segregation. Data were gathered from 
black and white male activists ten years 
after they participated in the civil rights 
" movement in one of the movement’s leading 
centers; e.g., Matthews and Prothro (1966) 
selected the city as one of four to do an 
in-depth study of black political participa- 
tion. Militant action started two years after 
the 1955 Montgomery bus boycott, when 
black and white students began a bus boy- 
cott with identical demands. Black com- 
munity leaders were among the first to file 
school desegregation suits. In 1960, black 
and white students sat-in at lunch counters 
shortly after the Greensboro sit-ins. In 
1963, there were demonstrations led by the 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) to 
desegregate public facilities that involved 
numerous arrests and extensive legal bat- 
tles, which resulted in one major Supreme 
Court decision (State of Florida vs. Ad- 
derley). The extent of civil rights activity 
can be attributed to the early development 
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of a group of militant black leaders (Killian 


, and Smith, 1960) and aroused college com- 


munities. 

Originally, data were gathered by mailed 
questionnaires from disproportionate strati- 
fied samples of activists and nonactivists.1 
Significant differences were found in adult 
politics within racial groups of activists and 
nonactivists (Fendrich, 1976). Results re- 
ported here will focus on the variance to 
be explained among black and white ac- 
tivists. This approach has the advantages 
of a natural experiment, i.e., black and 
white activists participating in the same 
political events in one community and de- 
manding, through their civil disobedience, 
the end of segregation in the South. The 
control reduces many sources of error that 
might account for differences in adult poli- 


tics. Twenty-eight white and 72 black ac- 


tivists returned questionnaires. For both 
groups, activists were more likely to re- 
spond to the questionnaire than members of 
control groups.” Two sources of bias prob- 
ably affect the results. The first is the qual- 
ity of the sampling frames, i.e., the re- 
sponses are biased toward those respond- 
ents for whom the university records were 
the most accurate.” In the white sample, 


1 For blacks, questionnaires were sent to those 
arrested during demonstrations (50%), student 
government leaders (81%) and a systematic sam- 
ple of undergraduates (11%). Due to a lack of 
research funds, 50 questionnaires were sent to 
each of three groups of white demonstrators, stu- 
dent government leaders and a random sample of 
university alumni. In cases of overlap between 
the different strata, those who demonstrated were 
considered activists. l f 

2 The response rates for the whites were: 73% . 
for activists, 69% for student government and 
72% for the random sample. The black response 
rates were: 38% for those arrested, 37% for 
student government and 36% for the systematic 
sample. The percentages for whites are substan- 
tially better and the percentages for blacks are 
about the same as a second-wave response rate 
of a well funded five-year follow-up of college 
students by El-Khawas and Bisconti (1974). The 
analysis was limited to 87 activists that provided 
information. j 

8 The major reason for the differences in 
black and white response rates is the quality of 
the sampling frames. At the predominantly white 
university, the alumni office was able to provide 
current addresses for over 80 percent of the 
former students. The black university did not 
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key leaders of the student protest were also 
less likely to respond. $ 


The major questions are: (1) To what 
extent have activists maintained their politi- . 


cal commitments? (2) Are there major 
differences in the adult politics of black and 
white civil rights activists? (3) If there are 
differences, can the relative level of left- 
wing political participation be explained? In 
_order to answer these questions, a recursive 
causal model is developed. The model is 
derived from existing theory, established 
empirical relationships and assumptions 
concerning the causal ordering of the vari- 
ables. 


SPECIFICATION OF THE THEORETICAL 
MODEL 


A recursive model explains variance in 
the endogenous variables of political atti- 
tudes and behavior. Path analysis (Duncan, 
1966) proves useful when studying proc- 
esses of groups whose experiences are 
traced over time. Exogenous variables mea- 
suring pre-college, college and post-college 
experiences are expected to have direct and 
indirect effects on adult politics. The vari- 
ables in the model are: (X,) adult protest 
behavior; (X) adult radical political atti- 
tudes; (X3) occupational values; (X4) so- 
cioeconomic status; (X,;) family obliga- 
tions; (X6) career choice; (X,) graduate 
education; (X) academic ability; (Xe) 
major in college; (Xo) parental socioeco- 
nomic status; (X,,) race. The simultaneous 
linear equations for the model are: 


Xy, = Cy (1) 
X10 = Dio.11X11 + €10 (2) 
Xə = bo11X11 + Do.10X10 + Co (3) 
Xs .= bg.11X11 + Ba.10X10 + €s (4) 
Xy = br11X11 + bz.10X10 + DroXo 

+ br8Xs + €r (5) 


have the same resources for keeping good rec- 
ords. The majority of addresses for the black 
sample were obtained from the registrar’s office 
files. Particularly for the black sample, the re- 
sponses probably are biased toward the less 
geographically mobile. 

4Key leaders were determined through inter- 
views with faculty and staff members who had 
observed the student protest closely. Four out of 
seven white student leaders did not respond. Six 
of eleven key black leaders did not respond. 
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Xe = De11X11 + DesXo + DezX7 + €e (6) 
Xs = Ds.11X11 + DspXp + Dg 7X7 + €s (7) 
X = Dg 11X11 + Da 10X10 + DazX7 l 

+ D46Xe + C4 (8) 
Xa = ba.11X11 + DagXq + DarX7 + DgeXs 

+ Dg4X4 + €3 (9) 
X2 = b2.11X11 + D29X9 + bazX7 + D26X6 

+ DosX5 + DasX4 + bosXs +€2 (10) 
Xi = bi.11X11 + DigXy + DizX7 + DieXe 

+ DisX5 + bigX¢4 + Dy8Xg + biexs 

+e” : (1 1 ) 


Since the theory is primarily concerned with 
explaining adult politics, the theoretical dis- 
cussion will begin with equations (10) 
and (11). The same direct causal links 
are expected for both variables, except that 
radical attitudes also are considered an 
exogenous variable for leftist behavior. 
Race is considered an indirect indicator 
of ideological commitment among civil 
rights activists. While blacks and whites 
were idealistic and committed to the move- 
ment (Demerath et al., 1971; Orum, 1973; 
Warren, 1965), important differences sepa- 
rated them. The self and collective interests 
of aspiring middle-class blacks were in- 
volved (Miles, 1973). They expected to 
benefit directly from changes the civil rights 
movement achieved. The Geschwenders 
(1973) found that Southern black students 
were motivated by particular types of rela- 
tive deprivation to participate in the civil 
rights movement. Relative deprivation is 
defined as the discrepancy between value 
expectations (the goals and conditions of 
life to which one feels entitled) and value 
capabilities (the goods and conditions one 
feels capable of getting and keeping). Three 
types of relative deprivation were found to 
be related to levels of student participation 
in civil rights protest—collective black 
aspirational deprivation, anticipated future 
aspirational deprivation and reference 
group satisfaction. Blacks who were the 
most extensively involved in the civil rights 
protest felt the greatest discrepancies for 
blacks collectively at their current position 
and also felt that this discrepancy would 
exist in the future. When comparing them- 
selves to other blacks, college activists con- 
sidered themselves better off. In short, 
blacks were committed to participate in the 
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politics of disruption to reduce the discrep- 
ancy in value expectations and value capa- 
bilities. 

The ideological commitment for whites 
to participate in the civil rights movement 
was different. They had nothing to gain 
materially, individually or collectively, from 
their participation. In contrast to the popu- 
lar assumption that guilt feelings were the 
motivational base for white participation, 
Demerath et al. (1971) found a different 
pattern for whites who participated in the 
civil rights movement. Analyzing self-re- 
ports of white activists, they found a 
diffused . motivational theme of other-ori- 
ented humanism, Comparing white activists 
to a control group of Wisconsin students 
‘who did not participate in the movement, 
they found no differences on attitudes to- 
ward civil rights; however, the white civil 
rights activists were distinctive in their 
tendency to be concerned about more po- 
litical issues in a more left-wing direction 
than liberal Wisconsin students. They were 
primed to become involved in social move- 
ments that held some promise of moving 
the society in more equalitarian, democratic 
and socialistic directions. At that time, the 
civil rights movement was the only avail- 
able outlet for their ideological commit- 
ments. As Demerath et al. (1971:36) com- 
mented, “. . . the civil rights movement 
offered a structured political identity to 
those with broad-ranging political con- 
cerns.” The differences in.ideological com- 
mitment can be summarized as the differ- 
ences in interest group politics versus radi- 
cal ideological commitments to restructure 
societal institutions. 

There are additional causal links that ex- 
plain adult politics either directly or in- 
directly through intervening paths. Studies 
have shown that students majoring in lib- 
eral arts, particularly the social sciences and 
humanities, are further to the left politically 
than other college majors (Braungart and 
Braungart, 1974; Flacks, 1967; Lipset, 
1972). This difference is expected to per- 
sist into adulthood. Post-college experiences 
also are expected to affect adult politics. 
Although evidence of the influence of grad- 
uate training as a liberalizing or radicalizing 
experience is mixed (Meier and Orzen, 
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1971; Lipset, 1971; Kornberg and Brehm, 
1971), it is considered an important op- 
portunity to reinforce and develop earlier 
political commitments because of prolonged 
exposure to leftist campus politics during 
the 1960s and because of the further de- 
velopment of knowledge and skills, particu- 
larly in liberal arts programs, to critically 
assess societal institutions. 

Research suggests that college graduates 
who have pursued careers in the public sec- 
tor of the economy, especially the rapidly 
expanding knowledge and human service 
industries, are more likely to have leftist 
commitments than those who enter the pri- 
vate sector of the economy (Fendrich and 
Tarleau, 1973; Krauss, 1974). Although 
family obligations can be a- constraining 
influence on protest politics (Almond and 
Verba; 1963), former activists can exercise 
the choice of remaining single or deciding 
not to have children, thereby not subjecting 
themselves to the constraining influence of 
family obligations. As a result, they will be 
more politically active in political protest 
as adults. 

The higher socioeconomic status (SES) 
activists are expected to be more radical 
than lower-SES activists independent of the 
separate effects of graduate education and 
occupational prestige associated with jobs 
in the knowledge and human service indus- | 
tries. Because of their structural location 
in various institutional sectors, higher-SES 
activists are more strategically located to 
witness the “business as usual” orientation 
within institutions that fosters institutional 
racism, the dominance of elitist interest 
groups in policy considerations, and the en- 
trenched unwillingness to change institu- 
tional objectives. Their achieved status does 
not moderate their politics, but it does con- 
tribute to their political alienation. For ex- 
ample, young higher-SES blacks are more 
militant and alienated than those with 
lower SES (Matthews and Prothro, 1966; 
Michigan Survey Research Center, 1973). 
For white activists, the effects are similar, 
Those with higher SES are in a better posi- 
tion to see the malfunctioning of decision 
making within established institutions. 

The last variable expected to influence 
both political attitudes and behavior is oc- 
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cupational values. Rosenberg (1957) 
found that college students develop distinc- 
tive occupational values. He discovered 
three major value clusters associated with 
career expectations——self-expressive values, 
people-oriented values and extrinsic reward 
orientations, i.e., high value placed on 
money, prestige and security. McFalls and 
Gallagher (1975) found a strong associa- 
tion between occupational values and stu- 
dent left-wing politics, particularly the low 
value leftists placed on extrinsic rewards. 
This relationship was expected to continue 
into adulthood.’ Those activists furthest 
to the left as adults were expected to place 
a high value on helping people and self- 
expression and low value on extrinsic re- 
wards. 

The final variable expected to influence 
protest behavior directly is radical political 
attitudes, Studies ranging from The Ameri- 
can Voter (Campbell et al., 1960) to Gold- 
berg (1971) indicate that political attitudes 
are important determinants of behavior. Al- 
though the strength of the relationship be- 
tween attitudes and behavior may be partly 
spurious—i.e., due to the indirect effects of 
previous variables—-political attitudes are 
. expected to have a separate direct effect on 
political behavior. Two variables not in- 
cluded in equations (10) and (11)—pa- 
rental SES and academic ability—are con- 
sidered to have only indirect effects on the 
endogenous variables through intervening 

causal linkages. 
_ The remaining equations in the model 
concern the intervening variables. Because 
of past and current discrimination (Blau- 
ner, 1972), race is expected to be a major 
determinant of parental SES. Race and pa- 
rental SES are expected to have direct 
effects on both academic major and aca- 
demic ability. Whites and those from 
higher-SES families are expected to be 
more likely to major in the social sciences 
and liberal arts and to have higher grade 
point averages. Because of ideological com- 





5 This variable was the most difficult to order 
in the causal model. Because of the limitations 
of the after-only research design and the ex- 
pected effects of post-college experiences on 
career values, it was considered an endogenous 
variable immediately prior to adult politics. 
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mitments, the importance of financial sup- 
port, the necessity of advanced degrees for 
occupations in the knowledge and human 
service industries and demonstrated aca- 
demic excellence, ail four causal antece- 
dents are expected to influence graduate 
education (Fichter, 1964). 

Only three variables are considered to . 
have direct causal effects on career choice. 
The decision to choose a career in the 
knowledge and human service industries 
is influenced by humanitarian or leftist po- 
litical commitments, majoring in the social 
sciences and having attended graduate or 
professional schools. The choice of remain- 
ing single or marrying but not having chil- 
dren is influenced by the degree of ideo- 
logical commitment to radically restructur- 
ing the social order. Alternatives to the nu- 
clear family also are expected to be higher 
among those who majored in the social sci- 
ences or attended graduate school. 

Four variables have direct effects on the 
activists’ SES. Those with the strongest 
ideological commitment are not expected to 
pursue monetary success and prestige and, 
therefore, have lower SES. The socioeco- 
nomic status of the respondents is trans- 
mitted across generations with parental SES 
affecting the current status of the respon- 
dent (Blau and Duncan, 1967). Graduate 
education is one of the primary criteria for 
SES. Those who have chosen careers in the 
knowledge and human service industries are 
expected to have lower SES. Even though 
they are likely to hold advanced degrees, 
their occupations are not any more prestigi- 
ous than many of those in private sector 
occupations and, more importantly, there 
are restrictive wage ceilings in the public 
sector occupations they have chosen. 

Finally, four causal antecedents have di- 
rect effects on occupational values. White 
activists are expected to value extrinsic re- 
wards the least and to emphasize humani- 
tarian and self-expression values. Both the 
initial commitment and the intellectual ex- 
posure to the social sciences is related to 
the same clustering of occupational values. 
Socialization emphasizing professionalism 
in graduate education is expected to have 
an independent effect on occupational val- 
ues. 
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OPERATIONALIZATION OF THE MODEL 


Protest Behavior (X,)——Operationally, 
this variable measures the extent of par- 
ticipation in. political acts demanding reform 
or social change. Originally a five-item scale 
was developed to measure political efficacy. 
Three of the five items were selected to 
= measure protest behavior: (1) organiza- 
tional work in political programs and cam- 
paigns;® (2) participation in demonstra- 
tions; (3) participation in any form of ille- 
gal political activity. The responses ranged 
from “frequently” to “never.” Exploratory 
factor analysis was used to analyze the five 
items for each sample. The three items 
above emerged as the principal component. 
The scores ranged from 3 to 12. The higher 
the score the greater the participation. 

Radical Political Attitudes (X2)-——Con- 
ceptually, this refers to the left-wing po- 
litical sentiments of the former activists. 
A 14item radicalism-conservatism Likert 
scale developed by Nettler and Huffman 
(1957) measured radical attitudes. In gen- 
eral, the scale measured attitudes concern- 
ing socialist versus capitalist economic and 
political programs.” The scale was found to 
be both reliable and valid by its authors. 
The responses ranged from “strongly 
agree” to “strongly disagree.” The scores 
ranged from 14 to 70. The higher the score, 
the more radical the political attitudes. 

Occupational Values (Xz3)—Rosenberg 
(1957) developed a 10-item occupational 
value scale measuring three clusters of 
values: self-expression values, people-ori- 


8 This particular item, at face value, does not 
seem to be a good example of leftist behavior; 
however, inspection of the questionnaires re- 
vealed that former activists were supporting 
either the liberal left-wing of the Democratic 
Party or local leftist reform candidates and pro- 
grams, e.g, New Democratic Party or com- 
munity action leagues. 

TA few examples of items in the scale are: 
(1) In a socialist system the worker maintains his 
dignity and self-respect, while under capitalism 
he is just a tool or instrument to be exploited. 
(2) No one should be allowed to earn more than 
$25,000 a year “take-home” income. (3) Profits 
of the great industries should be rigidly con- 
trolled by the federal government. (4) It is up to 
the government to make sure that everyone has 
a secure job and a good standard of living. 
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ented values and extrinsic reward values. 
Exploratory factor analysis was used to . 
verify the three separate value clusters for 
each sample. Only two factors emerged, 
one consisting of the three extrinsic reward 
measures—money, prestige and security— 
and a second general factor that included 
the remaining items. Only the unambiguous 
extrinsic reward value cluster was used to 
measure occupational values. Each item 
had three responses: high, medium and low. 
The scores ranged from 3 to 9. The higher 
the score the greater the emphasis placed 
on extrinsic rewards. 

Socioeconomic Status (X,4)—A com- 
posite measure of education, occupation 
and income scores was used to measure 
SES. The selected procedure was developed 
by Nam (1963) for the U.S. Census 
Bureau. The range of scores was from 0 to 
100 with higher scores indicating high 
SES. 

Family Responsibilities (Xs)—-Opera- 
tionally, respondents were asked to indicate 
the extent of family obligations, varying 
from being single to being married and hav- 
ing children. The range of scores was from 
1 to 3 with higher scores indicating more 
obligations. 

Career Choice (X,a)-—This refers to oc- 
cupational pursuits after college. Occupa- 
tions were classified along a continuum 
that represented those work .organizations 
that emphasized the profit motive at one 
extreme and those work settings that were 
knowledge and human service oriented at 
the other extreme. Operationally, there 
were five categories: (1) proprietors, man- 
agers, officials and salesmen in the private 
sector of the economy; (2) private practice 
professionals, e.g., doctors, lawyers, den- 
tists, etc.; (3) government workers; (4) 
academic professionals; (5) those in social 
service and creative occupations, i.e., 
writers, journalists, social workers, full-time 
activists, etc.§ 


8 Career choice, as well as some other mea- 
sures, must be considered ordinal rather than 
interval or ratio measures, Although interval 
measures are assumed in regression analysis, 
Reynolds (1974) has found that ordinal mea- 
sures can be used successfully in causal analysis 
if there are an adequate number of categories, 

ws aie = 
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Graduate Education (X)—This vari- 
able measures the amount of education 
beyond an undergraduate degree. The re- 
sponses ranged from “not attending gradu- 
ate school” to “receiving two advanced 
degrees.” The range of scores was from 0 
to 8. The higher the scores the more exten- 
sive was the graduate education. . 

Academic Ability (Xs)——This variable 
was measured by the self-reported under- 
graduate grade point average. 

Academic Major (X,)——Operationally 
this variable measures major in college. 
All majors were collapsed into three cate- 
gories: (1) non-arts and science major; 
(2) arts and science major except for social 
science; (3) social science majors. 

Parental Socioeconomic Status (X19)— 
This variable was measured the same as 
respondent SES. 

Race (X;;)—Operationally, this is a di- 
chotomous variable that distinguishes be- 
tween the black and white respondents. A 
score of 0 identified black respondents and 
1 identified white respondents. 


RESEARCH FINDINGS 


A series of criteria are used to test the 
adequacy of the theoretical model and to 
develop a more parsimonious restrictive 
model from the data.” The model is tested 
for its general goodness of fit using maxi- 
mum likelihood estimation procedures out- 
lined by Land (1973). The correlation 
matrix also is reconstructed from the path 


the responses are not highly skewed and control 
variables are measured with as much refinement 
as the independent and dependent variables. 
®One of the reviewers of the manuscript en- 
couraged the author to weaken the assumptions 
in the model and test alternatives that would 
allow reciprocal causation, particularly between 
extrinsic rewards, radical attitudes and protest 
behavior. Utilizing two-stage least squares, differ- 
ent sets of static simultaneous equation models 
were examined. In every case, the alternative 
causal paths did not meet the criterion of explain- 
ing at least one percent of the variance in en- 
dogeneous variables. The predicted values of the 
second stage also produced extreme values of 
path coefficients. This later result was due to 
multicolinearity. The predicted values for the 


second stage were functions of the variable race 


and highly intercorrelated with each other. 
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model to discover whether there are signifi- 
cant deviations from the original correla- 
tions, Since the research focused primarily 
on attempting to explain variance in en- 
dogenous variables, each path coefficient 
was examined to determine if it explained, 
at a minimum, one percent of the variance 
in the endogenous variables.!° A restricted 
model was developed from a fully recursive 
mode] based on this last criterion and was 
tested also for its general goodness of fit 
and its ability to reproduce the original cor- 
relation matrix. 

Table 1 reports the path coefficients 
and the coefficients of determination for 
both the theoretical end restricted models. 
The goodness-of-fit test revealed the theo- 
retical model was an adequate model for 
the existing data. The chi-square value was 
8.567. With 17 degrees of freedom, the 
relationship between observed and expected 
values was not significant indicating the 
model was consistent with the empirical 
relationships. The theoretical model was 
somewhat less successful in reproducing the 
original correlations. Small variations be- 
tween actual and predicted correlations of 
less than .05 were attributed to measure- 
ment error and were not considered signifi- 
cant. The predicted correlation matrix re- 
produced 47 out of 55 correlations within 
this range. The discrepancies greater than 
OS were: 


12.10 = .089 r45 = .068 
r35 = .076 r48 = .159 
r38 = .051 r68 = .187 
r3.10 = .089 r89 = .091, 


The deviations between academic ability 
and respondent SES (r48) and academic 
ability and career choice (r68) are Sub- 
stantial. 

Based on the criterion of explaining vari- 
ance, the theoretical model was revised. 
Eleven paths were dropped from the model 
and one was added, creating a more parsi- 


10 This criterion is different from the criterion 
of statistical significance, ¢.g., the path coefficient 
being at least twice’ the standard error. Since 
the major objective of the research was to ex- 
plain variation in adult politics, the criterion of 
variance explained was chosen. 
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Table 1. Path Coefficients and Coefficients of Determination for the Theoretical and Restricted Models 


Dependent Variable Theoretical Restricted 
Independent Variable Model Model 
Xi Parental SES 
Xu Race l .495 495 
Coefficient of Determination (.245) (.245) 
Xs Major in College 
Xun Race 417 .370 
Xi Parental SES . 093 — 
Coefficient of Determination (.143) (. 137) 
Xs Academic Ability 
Xu Race .099 .099 
Xa Parental SES . 192 . 192 
X, Major in College — — 
Coefficient of Determination (.065) (.065) 
X, Graduate Education 
Xn Race . 300 345 
X Parental SES . 189 . 182 
X: Major in College . 106 —- 
Xs Academic Ability .014 — 
- Coefficient of Determination (.224) (.214) 
X, Career Choice 
Xi Race 257 345 
Xio Parental SES l — —- 
Xə Major in College —, 069 << 
X. Academic Ability — — 
X, Graduate Education . 157 .150 
Coefficient of Determination (.113) (.108) 
Xs Family Obligations 
Xn Race .339 339 
X Parental SES — — 
Xə Major in College —. 122 ~, 122 
X, Academic Ability — — 
X, Graduate Education . . 204 . 204 
Xs Career Choice —- —_— 
Coefficient of Determination (.093) (.093) 
X, Respondent SES 
Xu Race —, 290 i ~. 305 
Xo Parental SES . 150 .124 
X; Major in College ` = aa 
X, Academic Ability — .138 
X, Graduate Education . 489 .484 
Xs Career Choice l ~, 341 ~.328 
Xs Family Obligations — ae 
Coefficient of Determination (.303) (.321) 
X, Extrinsic Rewards 
Xn Race ~.406 ~, 389 
X Parental SES —_ = 
X, Major in College .014 — 
X, Academic Ability _— ae 
X, Graduate Education 119 ~, 110 
X, Career Choice .052 ~— 


Xs Family Obligations as ae 
X, Respondent SES ~ Bos es tes 
Coefficient of Determination (.203) (.200) 
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Table 1. (continued) 


Dependent Variable 
Independent Variable 


X: Radical Attitudes 
Xu Race 
Xo Parental SES 
Xə Major in College 
X. Academic Ability 
X: Graduate Education 
X. Career Choice 
Xs Family Obligations 
X, Respondent SES 
X, Extrinsic Rewards 
Coefficient of Determination 
X, Protest Behavior 
Xu Race 
X Parental SES 
Xə Major in College 
Xs Academic Ability 
X, Graduate Education 
X. Career Choice 
Xs Family Obligations 
X, Respondent SES 
X, Extrinsic Rewards 
Xs Radical Attitudes 
Coefficient of Determination 


H 


monious model. The eleven paths dropped 
from the model were: 


p9.11 = .093 p36= .052 
p79 = .106 p17 = —.046 
p78 =  .014 p16 = —.022 
p69 = —.069 pl4= .084 
p39 =  .014 p12= „006. 


The last four paths are related directly to 
the endogenous variable of protest behav- 
ior. The one path that was added was 


p48 =.138. Academic ability as reflected ` 


in self reports of college grade point aver- 
ages has a direct effect on the respondents’ 
socioeconomic status. The goodness of fit 
is slightly better for the restricted model. 
The chi-square is 7.135 with 27 degrees 
of. freedom. Given the fewer number of 
predicted paths, it is more difficult to re- 
construct the original correlations. Table 2 
presents the observed correlations and the 
reconstructed correlation matrix. Forty-five 
of the predicted correlations were within 
.05 of the observed values. The deviations 
from the observed values, however, were 
smaller than the original theoretical model. 
The ten correlations that deviated by more 
than .05 were: 
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Theoretical Restricted 
Model Model 
.407 384, 
164 158 
~.067 me 
. 180 . 162 
—.185 —.193 
.260 .231 
—.175 ~, 167 
(.459) (.456) 
.099 .070 
128 126 
046 — 
~.022 oi! 
—.115 ~.110 
. 084 ~~ 
—. 364 ~, 363 
006 _— 
(.230) (.222) 
ri5 = .057 r38 = .064 
12.10 = .097 145 = .074 
r35 = .082 r68 = .075 . 
63.10 = .059 r89 = .079 
r3.11 = .060 r79 = 080. 


The restricted model is an improvement and 
has the added benefit of being more efficient 
or parsimonious because fewer path coeffi- 
cients are needed to explain the same 
amount of variance in the endogenous vari- 
ables. Since the primary research objective 
is to account for the variance in adult 
politics of the former black and white civil 
Tights activists, the remaining discussion of 
the findings will focus on the direct paths 
to radical political attitudes and protest 
behavior in the restricted model. 

Six paths are directly related to radical 
attitudes. Race (.384), major in college 
(.158), career choice (.162), family ob- 
ligations (—.193), respondent SES (.231) 
and extrinsic rewards (.167) accounted for 
about 46 percent of the variance in socialist 
versus capitalist attitudes toward economic 
and political policies. Race by itself ex- 
plains most of the variance—-34 percent. 
The remaining five variables explain be- 
tween one and three percent of the vari- 


Table 2. Observed and Predicted Correlations for the Restricted Model (Observed above and Predicted below Diagonal) 


Xx 


X: 


Xs 
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X, Academic Ability 
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Xs Family Obligations 
X. Respondent SES 
X, Extrinsic Rewards 
Xs Radical Attitudes 


Xu Race 


269 
5.60 
2.05 


91.46 6.43 42.77 
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2.21 
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1.42 
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ance. Former white activists were the most 
radical as adults; however, those former 
activists who majored in the social sciences, 
chose careers in the knowledge and human 
service industries, were either single or 
married but without children, had higher 
SES and valued extrinsic rewards the least 
also held radical political attitudes. 

The restricted model has four direct 
paths related to protest behavior. They are 
race (.070), major in college (.126), 
family obligations (—.110) and extrinsic 
rewards (—.363). Together, they ex- 
plained 22 percent of the variance. The 
two variables which have the largest direct 
effects are race and extrinsic rewards, which 
explain 9 and 11 percent of the variance, 
respectively. Those adults who are most 
likely to continue to engage in protest 
politics are whites, former social science 
majors, single or married activists without 
children and those who least value extrinsic 
rewards of money, prestige and security. 
These are strong findings given the various 
sources of measurement error, the necessity 
of using indirect indicators of ideological 
commitment, and the possible exclusion of 
significant variables contributing to the un- 
explained variance. 

Besides the direct effects of the variables 
on adult politics, there are also the indirect 
effects. Space does not allow a presentation 
and discussion of the individual and total 
indirect effects which can be computed 
from the available data. In general, vari- 
ables that are intercorrelated and have large 
direct effects also have large indirect effects, 
e.g., student activism, which has strong in- 
direct effects on the dependent variables. 

In a separate analysis (Fendrich, 1976), 
the same variables were used to explore 
differences among white activists and non- 
activists and among black activists and non- 
activists. The research objective was to try 
to explain the variance in adult politics 


11 The major reason why the model is not as 
successful in predicting protest politics is the low 
precision of the endogenous variable when com- 
pared to the attitude measure. More detailed 
questions were considered in the preparation of 
the questionnaire, but it was decided these ques- 
tions would have a major effect in reducing the 
response rate. 
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among racially homogeneous yet politically 
heterogeneous groups. The variables ex- 
plained substantially more variance among 
the politically heterogeneous whites. For 
whites, the coefficients of determination 
(R?) were .600 for radical attitudes and 
421 for protest behavior. The coefficients 
for blacks were .122 and .247, respectively. 
The path models were better at predicting 
adult politics because there was more vari- 
ation to be explained in the dependent 
variables, i.e., whites who were not active 
in protest politics as students are much 
more moderate or conservative. Stated 
somewhat differently, the within-racial 
group variance in adult politics is greater 
` than that between-racial group variance for 
activists. Nevertheless, the results reveal 
important differences among the activists. 

The two variables that have the largest 
effects are the race of the respondent and 
the value placed on extrinsic rewards. The 
race variable has strong direct and indirect 
effects. Race is considered an indirect indi- 
cator of ideological commitment. This as- 
sumption is consistent with the Gesch- 
wenders’ (1973) research on the same 
black students. They found black activists 
were motivated to participate in the civil 
rights protest by feelings of relative depriva- 
tion. Demerath et al, (1971) and Von 
Eschen et al. (1971) found that white stu- 
dents who participated in the early phase 
of the civil rights movement were moti- 
vated by a leftist political ideology and hu- 
manistic commitments. Thus, there is em- 
pirical support for using race as an indirect 
indicator of leftist ideological commitment. 
The assumption is supported also by the 
subsequent findings that former black ac- 
tivists place higher value on extrinsic re- 
wards and are more likely than whites to 
seek careers in the private sector. of the 
economy that offer the rewards. of money, 
prestige and security. 

The extent of the differences in adult 
politics is revealed in descriptive statistics. 
The former activists were asked to identify 
themselves politically on a continuum from 
right to: left. For whites, 21 percent are 
political moderates, 25 percent are liberals 
and 54 percent are radicals. For blacks, 13 
percent are political conservatives, 52 per- 
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cent are moderates, 25 percent are liberal 
and 10 percent are radicals. Moreover, 75 
percent of the whites participated in politi- 
cal demonstrations as adults compared to 
47 percent of the blacks; and 43 percent 
of the whites engage in politically illegal 
protest as adults compared to 19 percent 
of the blacks. Whites, as adults, are clearly 
further to the left ideologically and more 
willing to continue to engage in protest 
politics. 

If race is a good indicator of the initial 
ideological commitment to join a social 
movement, then it would be incorrect to 
conclude that the political commitments of 
black civil rights activists have been radi- 
cally altered. Put more bluntly, it would 
be incorrect to assume black civil rights 
activists were coopted as adults. Their com- 
mitments as adults are consistent with their- 
earlier beliefs. They fought for the right to 
enter the mainstream of American society 
(Warren, 1966) and, because of the rela- 
tive success of the movement for young 
college-educated blacks (Pettigrew, 1975), 
they are now able to reap the benefits of 
that struggle. They are still committed to 
the specific issue of civil rights. Like mem- 
bers of successful unions, they can be 
mobilized to support left-of-center candi- 
dates and issues when their own interests 
are at stake. In contrast, the majority of 
former white activists are self-professed 
radicals. Whites are further to the left ideo- 
logically and are actively trying to bring 
about basic structural changes through so- 
cial movement organizations and as social 
change organizational intellectuals. 

Extrinsic rewards independent of the 
effects of race also had a strong effect on 
adult politics. Those former activists who 
are free of strong commitments to extrinsic 
rewards can pursue their political objec- 
tives. On the other hand, activists who 
place a high value on money, prestige and. 
security cannot afford to participate in 
leftist politics as adults because of the risk 
of negative sanctions from peers and em- 
ployers, There is no gcod measure for the 
positive career values associated with adult 
leftist politics. Activists who have main- 
tained their political commitments probably . 
are motivated by career values that stress 
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change and modification of the social struc- 
ture (McCarthy and Zald, 1973; Flacks, 
1971), i.e., the adult activists want to work 
in Organizations that stress moving the so- 
cial institutions in a more democratic and 
socialist direction. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Three tentative conclusions can be drawn 
from the research findings. First, persons 
active in protest politics who were active 
when they were college students are further 
to the left politically and more active in 
protest politics as adults. This indicates that 
adults who sustain commitments to a politi- 
cal movement must develop such commit- 
ments in their youth. This finding is con- 
sistent with generational conflict theory 
(Fendrich, 1974). Second, for adults to 
sustain commitments to- radical leftist 


movements, they must be motivated initially . 


by strong ideological commitments that ex- 
tend beyond interest-group politics. This 
finding is based on the black-white differ- 
ences. If social movement participants are 
motivated primarily for personal and col- 
lective gain, e.g., relative deprivation, they 
can become more politically moderate as 


adults if the movement is successful in. 


opening opportunities for upward mobility. 
Finally, for adults, a strong ideological 
commitment to social change in a leftist 
direction needs to be supported by a per- 
‘sonal commitment not to pursue career 
objectives for the sake of extrinsic rewards 
of more money, prestige and security. 

Thus, three conditions were discovered 
that help to explain adult involvement in 
left-wing political movements. Adults who 
are active developed a high level of political 
consciousness and participation in their 
youth. They were motivated by ideological 
rather than pragmatic values. They need to 
remain free of both objective and subjective 
constraints that can inhibit their adult poli- 
tics. "These findings and conclusions are 
based on a small fraction of the student 
activists in the civil rights movement. Be- 
fore they can be considered valid generali- 
zations to explain the persistence of left- 
wing movement participation, additional 
empirical research and theoretical develop- 
ment is necessary. 
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One final point concerns the use of the 
multivariate model. There is growing op- 
position to the use of multivariate analysis 
in sociology. Both the immediate past 
Presidents of the American Sociological 
Association,. Coser (1975), and Lee 


- (1975), have expressed doubts about the 


use of these techniques. While space is not 
available to do full justice to their position, 
they generally argue that multivariate 
models, while rigorous, are not very illumi- 
nating because such techniques direct atten- 
tion away from important sociological is- 
sues. This criticism is not necessarily valid. 
Multivariate analysis can be a means to 
address politically and socially relevant 
questions. Indeed, radical economics which 
uses essentially the same techniques is gain- 
ing widely based scholarly respectability 
(Lekachman, 1976). It also should be 
mentioned that multivariate model building 
and analysis reveal the modest state of 
accumulated knowledge within the disci- 
pline more critically than previous, less 
rigorous procedures, 
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A MODEST TEST OF AN IMMODEST THEORY: 
= THE FUNCTIONAL THEORY OF STRATIFICATION * 


LEONARD BROOM 
ROBERT G. CUSHING 
The Australian National University 


American Sociological Review 1977, Vol. 42 (February) : 157—169 


Two hypothesis relating responsibility, reward and performance were designed to test 
the Davis and Moore functional theory of stratification. Large companies in the private 
sector of the United States economy were selected as the source of empirical evidence 
to test the theory. The data base was thought to be favorable to positive findings. The 
responsibility variable was measured by company assets, reward was measured by total 
compensation of the chief executive officer, and performance was indexed by several 
measures of growth and profitability. Over 700 of the largest companies in the United 
States were grouped into sixteen relatively homogenous business activity types in order 
to control for (1) scarcities of qualified incumbents, (2) structural differences between 
industries and (3) market conditions. The results provide limited evidence of a relation- 
ship between magnitude of responsibility (functional importance) and executive com- 
pensation (reward). No support was found for a hypothesized relationship between com- 
pany performance, however measured, and executive compensation. Taken as a whole, 
the results do not confirm the functional theory. 


The so-called functional theory of strati- 
fication as formulated by Davis and/or 
Moore (Davis, 1942; 1948; 1953; Davis 
and Moore, 1945; Moore, 1953; 1963) 


* We are grateful to Parker C. Fielder for 
guiding us to a relatively tractable data set. We 
thank the ASR reviewers for thoughtful and con- 
structive comments. 


has drawn attention to important issues for 
the study of social stratification. The de- 
bate, which has stretched over a genera- 
tion, has been characterized by a sense 
that the writers were dealing with matters 
worthy of argument, although the brief and 
abstract form in which the theory was pre- 
sented originally made it susceptible to di- 
verse interpretations (Wesolowski, 1962: 
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28). Despite the liveliness (and sometimes 
the heat) of the controversy, there has been 
little progress towards specifying a test of 
the theory (see Huaco, 1966). It is tempt- 
ing to say that the longevity of the theory 
is related to its inaccessibility to empirical 
verification. l 

The present paper is a modest attempt 
‘to test a falsifiable version of the theory. 
We do not propose to investigate general- 
izations that pretend to be good for all sec- 
tors of all societies for all time. If doubt is 
cast on the theory restated in ‘an accept- 
ably rigorous and verifiable form and 
tested in a limited context, it will be in- 
cumbent on the defendants of the theory 
to restate it in less vulnerable form or to 
show why the test is incompetent or irrele- 
vant, i.e., a unique exception. On the other 
hand, if the findings support the theory, 
the theory is supported only for the situa- 
tion under scrutiny, although its plausibil- 
ity score should be improved and the re- 
quirements for a more powerful test might 
be made more specific. 


The Davis and Moore Formulation 


The Davis and Moore theory (Davis and 
Moore, 1945:243; Davis, 1953:394—5; 
Moore, 1963:15) is addressed to a decep- 
tively simple question: Why do different 
social positions in a social system. carry 
different degrees of prestige and reward? 
Their answer is also deceptively and an- 
thropomorphically simple: “Social inequal- 
‘ity is... an unconsciously evolved device 
by which societies insure that the most im- 
portant positions are conscientiously filled 
by the most qualified persons” (Davis and 
Moore, 1945:243). Therefore, stratifica- 
tion is a universal necessity for system sur- 
vival, The specification of most qualified 
as opposed to sufficiently qualified is a 
needless burden on the theory, but it is 
not taken seriously’ and need not detain the 
present discussion {Wesolowski, 1962:28- 
9). l l 

It is important to note that the theory 
focuses on the social positions in a given 
social system and on the type of individuals 
who, occupy those positions at any given 

time, not on specific persons. Since not all 
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social positions have equally pleasant tasks, 
or are equally important to societal sur- 
vival, or require the same amount of talent 
or training for their competent perform- 
ance, “it does make a great deal of differ- 
ence who gets into which positions” (Davis 
and Moore, 1945:243). Thus, and again 
anthropomorphically, a society must “in- 
still in the proper individuals the desire to 
fill certain positions, and, once in these 
positions, the desire to perform the duties 
attached to them” (1945:242). This is to 
be accomplished by a system of rewards as 
inducements. The rewards must be differ- 
entially distributed to social positions ac- 
according to the importance of the posi- 
tions and according to the scarcity of qual- 
ified personnel available for those positions 
in order to guarantee that “less essential 
positions do not compete successfully with 


: more essential ones for competent person- 


nel” (1945:243). Attempts to explore as- 
pects of the theory empirically have found 
the measurement of functional importance 
problematic and the results have been 
equivocal (Abrahamson, 1973a; 1973b; 
1974; Grandjean and Bean, 1975; Harris, 
1967; Land, 1970; Leavy, 1974; Lopreato 
and Lewis, .1963; Stinchcombe, 1963; 
Stinchcombe and Harris, 1969; Vanfossen 

and Rhodes, 1974). 


Toward a Test of the Davis and Moore 
Formulation 


Davis and Moore imply a simple causal 
chain between the functional importance 
of social positions and the rewards, quali- 
fications and contributions to system sur- 
vival of incumbents in those positions. 
Since we cannot deal with relative unique- 
ness, the first clue Davis and Moore offer 
to operationalize functional importance, 
we accept their second clue and measure 
functional importance by “the degree to 
which other positions are dependent on 
the one in question” (Davis and Moore, 
1945:244n). The scarcity of qualified in- 
cumbents influences both the relationship 
between functional importance and the dis- 
tribution of rewards and the relationship 
between distribution of rewards and the 
relationship between distribution of re- 
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wards and the distribution of qualified 
personnel. 

Although they intended their theory “to 
explain, in functional terms, the universal 
necessity which calls forth stratification in 
any social system” (Davis and Moore, 
1945:242, our italics), they fixate on posi- 
tions unique to societal survival in their 
discussion of what they mean by functional 
importance and performance. Non-survival 
represents ultimate failure, but how does 
one assess whether the role prescriptions 
of a unique position have been carried out 
in a way to ensure societal survival? The 
failed monarch or president or general 
might have performed uniquely well, but 
the society may have collapsed for reasons 
beyond the control of mortal persons. Or 
the performance might have been uniquely 
bad, but the society tottered on despite 
that fact. 

It is difficult to see how to use the sur- 
vival criterion to test the theory. At first 
glance, survival seems easy and obvious to 
verify—but survival for how long, in what 
form, and ascribed to what sequence of 
episodes and human actions? The histories 
of societies are interlacings of one-time 
events of inordinate complexity, and: there 
can be no sufficient and necessary explana- 
tion for nonrecurrent phenomena. Since 
monarchs are dethroned, presidents un- 
taped and generals cashiered for reasons 
both related and unrelated to their qualifi- 
cations or performance, a collection of 
.such unique positions and their occupants 
does not make a data set. If we shift em- 
phasis from actual survival to potential for 
survival in order to expand the data set, 
how is relative potential survival to be 
measured: by gross national product, by 
morbidity and mortality rates (inverted), 
by literacy, by degree of industrialization, 
by cost of living (inverted), by standard 
of living, by energy resources (consumed 
or preserved), by a composite index of all 
or some of the above? The methodological 
difficulties that are inherent in the thesis 
when societal survival is a focus of interest 
may be surmountable, but we despair of 
making societal comparisons of rewards 
associated with functionally unique posi- 
tions. Waiting for societies to expire may 
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hold out promise in the present world cli- 
mate, but we prefer to seek less apocalyptic 
criteria for a test. We propose to substitute 
the testable notion of performance for the 
untestable notion of survival. This substi- 
tution would be acceptable to Moore: 


The explanation presented here reiterates 
the thesis that “functional Pe EE 
of positions will inevitably entail un 
rewards—-and adds the thesis that di ee 
ences in performance must be expected to 
be and will be differentially valued. (Moore, 
1963:15, our italics) 


In discussing the determinants of posi- 
tional rank, Davis and Moore come closest 
to a testable statement of the theory: 


In general those positions convey the best 

_ reward, and hence have the highest rank, 
which (a) have the greatest importance for 
society and (b) require the greatest train- 
ing or talent. (Davis and Moore 1945: 
243) 


It is clear that such a statement is intended 
not as a static description of the state of a 
system but as a dynamic statement of 
causal connections. A direct observed re- 
lationship between functional importance 
and reward would be explained in terms of 
the necessity for motivating qualified per- 
sons to fill and discharge important posi- 
tions conscientiously. Even if the relevant 
variables could be specified and measured, 
cross-sectional analysis cannot directly test 
this dynamic causal principle. 
Nevertheless, an indirect test of the 
causal principle is apparent. If, controlling 
for scarcity, the expected relationships (be- 
tween the functional importance of posi- 
tions and rewards, between rewards and 
qualifications, and between qualifications 
and performance) are not observed, at a 
given point in time, then the necessary 
preconditions for the functional explana- 
tion do not exist. The implications of such 
a result for the theory are obvious, and the 
test can be determined by cross-sectional 
analysis. However, since the causal mech- 
anism, is not dealt with directly in a cross- 
sectional study, a positive result may add 
to the plausibility of the theory but does 
not rule out alternative explanations for 
why some positions are highly rewarded. 
An exhaustive test of the theory would 
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require measures of differential functional 
importance, differential scarcity and dis- 
tribution of qualified personnel, the differ- 
ential distribution of rewards, and the dif- 
ferential performance of incumbents. We 
doubt that any single test can deal with all 
these variables simultaneously. 


Criteria for Selecting Functional Areas and 
Units of Analysis 


A straightforward empirical test of the 
theory requires the identification of one or 
more functional areas with reasonably 
clear criteria for and accessible indicators 
of responsibility, reward and performance. 
We do not know how to estimate relative 
functional importance of tasks performed 
in different spheres of human endeavor. 


The nature of the dependencies are differ- 


ent. Therefore,’ comparisons should be 
made within rather than between kinds of 
functions. Another reason for this restric- 
tion is that the reward side of the equation 
may be confounded if cases are drawn 
from diverse fields. For example, the re- 
wards for the clergyman, artist, teacher 
and politician very well may be different 
in kind, and the comparisons necessary. to 
test the theory could not be made even in 
the unlikely event that there was agree- 
ment about the relative functional impor- 
tance of these several fields of endeavor. 

If the problem of societal survival is not 
a profitable case and if unique positions 
are not available for analysis, what kind of 
data can be used to test the theory? The 
positions to be examined should carry high 
and measurable responsibility (i.e., they 
should be functionally important for some- 
thing), there should be some way to as- 
sess performance and they should have 
variable rewards. Such positions should oc- 
cur in the very kind of society that the 
adversaries of the functional theory grum- 
ble about, i.e., they should be positions 
gained in competition, and the positions 
should be rewarded for activities involving 
struggle for advantage. Senior manage- 
ment positions in capitalistic industrial or- 
ganizations come as close to satisfying 
these criteria as any. It is hard to imagine 
a category of positions more likely to yield 
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support for the theory (Davis, 1948:369— 
70; Wesolowski, 1962:31). | 

We have elected to focus on a sample 
of large, publicly held companies within 
the private sector of the U.S. economic sys- 
tem. United States law requires such com- 
panies to make available to regulatory 
apencies, to stockholders and to other in- 
terested or curious persons, information 
that can be constructed into indicators of 
the magnitude of responsibility represented 
in the company, of the company’s degree of 


success and of the kind and amount of re- 


wards afforded senior executives. The data 
are presented in annual reports to stock- 
holders and in requests for proxies at the 
time shareholder meetings are announced. 
We have not yet fully explored the possi- 
bility of securing similarly detailed infor- 
mation for companies in other countries, 
but we know that many countries do not 
require similar disclosure. It goes without 
saying that compénies anywhere are dis- 
inclined to disclose publicly anything more 
than they must. Companies closely held by 
a few owners are not available for analysis 
because they are not required to expose 
themselves in this way and do not. 


Research Design 


Units of analysis. There are three pos- 
sible kinds of scarcity: of personnel, of re- 
wards and of positions, and we suggest 
that of the three only highly valued posi- 
tions are truly scarce in mature industrial 
societies (Huaco, 1966:238). If there were 
a scarcity of executive talent, that scarcity 
would probably be constant within busi- 
ness activity areas in the sense that the 
pool of potential incumbents is the same 
for all companies in a particular business 
activity (e.g., paper making) and possibly 
in related activity types( e.g., production of 
building timber). However, the chairs of 
boards and the presidencies of companies 
rarely go unfilled for very long. We assume 
there is some kind of competitive market 
for top executives and that there are fewer 
top level opportunities than competent po- 
tential incumbents, but we are in no posi- 
tion to assess the true market for senior 
managerial types nor the depth of the pool 
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of eligibles. The logic of our approach to 
a test of the functional theory dictates that 
we look at companies that are homogene- 
ous ‘with respect to business activity in 
order to control for differentials in the 
scarcity of rewards and of qualified per- 
sonnel. Hence, all comparisons are within, 
and not between business activity types. 
We also require variation within types with 
respect to size, since magnitude of respon- 
sibility is a principal indicator of relative 
functional importance. 

The initial sample was taken from di- 
rectories of large U.S. companies published 
annually in Forbes magazine. The listed 
companies are reported with a number of 
indices that can be used to measure per- 
formance, responsibility and executive 
compensation. Companies are included in 
the Forbes directories if they rank among 
the top 500 U.S. companies on at least 
one of the following: assets, sales, total 
market value of common stock or net prof- 
its. The 859 companies included in the 
1975 Forbes lists (containing 1974 data) 
constitute the main data source for the 
present study. Thirty-seven companies had 
too much missing data to be included in 
our sample. The number of companies 
available for analysis varies because data 
are incomplete for some cases. Homogene- 
ity within business activity types was deter- 
mined by classifying companies according 
to their principal activites as listed in the 
Forbes (1975) industry groups and as de- 
scribed in Standard and Poor's Stock Guide 
(1975). 

Responsibility measures. The major re- 
sponsibility for a company and its success 
or failure is assumed to rest with the top 


1 Although the Forbes directories have been 
published in various forms for nearly three dec- 
ades, compensation data for chief executive offi- 
cers are available only for the years since 1970. 
The time-series is further complicated, if not re- 
stricted, by a large amount of missing data for 
1970 and 1971, possibly because of teething prob- 
lems in developing procedures for compiling the 
compensation data, Once the series is sufficiently 
long to make a time-series analysis tempting, 
researchers: will have to contend with the fact 
that companies in the lower ranks on the Forbes 
selection criteria tend to be unstable participants 
in the listings. 
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management of a firm. Clearly, they are 
responsible to a variety of clients. They 
are obliged to protect the interests of credi- 
tors and shareholders, to maximize profit 
and growth. They also have obligations to 
the company’s employees: to reward them 
for work competently performed, to pro- 
vide them with a safe working environ- 
ment and, in this day and age, to make 
working conditions decent and comfort- 
able and to ensure a degree of job security, 
if not job satisfaction. In the present period 
of industrial organization, top management 
is not likely to escape these responsibilities 
to emplovees if it hopes to retain workers 
and maintain their productivity. The diffi- 
cult task is to balance profitability against 
employee interests—to give what manage- 
ment must in hope of maximizing produc- 
tivity and minimizing worker turnover, but 
to give no more than it must, lest the com- 
pany become noncompetitive or unprofit- 
able. This balancing act is reflected in the 
quality and price of the product or service 
provided for the third constituency, the 
consumer. Top management is obliged to 
see that the consumer gets, or thinks she 
or he gets, value for money. But the con- 
sumer must not get too much value for 
money if the company is to be competitive, 
if loans are to’ be secure, stockholders 
satisfied and employees safe and secure in 
their jobs and decently paid. The obvious 
functional requisite, probably the only ob- 
vious one, perhaps the only one, is that 
top management must enable the company 
to survive. Pace, Davis and Moore! 

Two measures of the responsibility of. 
top management are available from the 
Forbes directories: assets and number of 
employees. Stockholders’ equity is another 
responsibility measure. Although it is not 
reported by Forbes, Fortune magazine 


‘publishes annual directories of selected 


companies which include stockholders’ 
equity, allowing us to supplement the 
Forbes data for 607 companies (see Table 
1). 

These three measures are highly interre- 
lated, particularly within activity types. In 
order to reduce ambiguity about the re- 
sponsibility measure, only those types in 
which the intercorrelations among all three 
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Table 1. Four Responsibility Measures by Business Activity Type 





1970-74 
l 1974 1974 Average 
Business 1974 Stockholders’ Number of Annual Per- 
Activity Assets Equity Employees cent Change 
Type ($'000,000) ($’000,000) (700) in Assets 
Types Included in Analysis x (N) X (N) X (N) X (N) 
Banks 4372 (1359): 378 (60) 4 (158) 9.0 (85) 
Chain Stores 
(dept. & discount) 1881 ( 19) 844 (16) 87 (19) 4.0 (12) 
Chemicals 1146 ( 27) 585 (27) 21 (27) 5.6 (19) 
Conglomerates 2025 ( 57) 819 (33) 59 (57) 4.1 (55) 
Drug Mfrs. 954 ( 13) 588 (13) 27 (13) 8.2 (13) 
Food & Drink 637 ( 60) 350 (49) 20 (60) 7.7 (42) 
Forest Products 983 ( 24) 491 (24) 21 (24) 1.4 (17) 
High Technology 3239 ( 43) 1668 (35) 61 (43) 8.2 (30) 
Insurance 2297 ( 40) 461 (19) 8 (40) 6.6 (31) 
Tron & Steel Producers 1610 ( 17) 864 (17) 38 (17) 0.4 (14) 
Manufacturing, n.e.c. 1296 ( 85) 641 (80) ` 44 (85) 4.4 (56) 
Misc. Mining & Metals Producers 1128 ( 22) 613 (20) i15 (22) 6.3 (16) 
Personal Products 780 ( 16) 448 (15) 23 (16) 14.4 (16) 
Petroleum Producers 4197 ( 36) 2332 (33) 22 (36) 7.2 (22) 
Supermarket Chains 401 ( 23) 166 (23) 31 (23) 5.5 (17) 
Utilities 1974 ( 76) 962 (46) 7 (76) 6.1 (68) 
All Companies 2326 (717) 772 (530) 26 (716) 6.4 (513) 
Types Excluded from Analysis * 
Clothing 671 ( 14) . 278 (14) 38 (14) 0.1 (12) 
Construction 485 ( 12) 190 ( 1) 17 (12) 11.9 ( 5) 
Diverse Financial Services 4172 ('17) 486 (10) 13 (17) 8.6 (12) 
Leisure 514 ( 21) 252 (18) 17 (21) 7.6 (13) 
Misc. Distributors 282 ( 8) 212 ( 4) 19 ( 8) 37.6 ( 5) 
Tobacco 1721 { 6) 769 ( 6) 25 ( 6) 3.4 ( 6) 
Transportation 1634 ( 27) 665 (24) 29 (27) ~0.7 (18) 
All Companies 1463 (105) 453 (77) 23 (105) 6.5 (71) 
Total 2212 (822) 731 (607) 26 (821) 6.4 (584) 


* Business activity types were excluded from further analysis if the intercorrelations between 1974 
assets, equity, and number of employees within a type were not all above .80. 


responsibility measures exceeded .80 were did not meet this criterion. The average 
used in the subsequent analysis. Eight busi- within-type product-moment intercorrela- 
ness activity types containing 105 com- tions are presented in Table 2. Since Assets 
panies (12 percent of the initial sample) has the least amount of missing data and 
were excluded from analysis because they the highest average correlation with the 


Table 2. Average Within-Type Intercorrelations among Four Indicators of Company Responsibility ° 








(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1974 Company Assets (1) 1.00 .96 .93 02 
1974 Stockholders’ Equity (2) .04 1.00 .92 —.01 
(530) 
1974 Number of Employees (3) .04 .06 1.00 =.03 
(716) (530) 
1970-74 Average Annual Percent (4) .22 .23 21 1.00 
Change in Assets (513) (410) (512) 


* Values above the diagonal are averages of product-moment correlations within the 16 business ac- 
tivity types weighted by the number of companies. Standard deviations for the weighted correlations 
and total number of cases (in parentheses) for which complete data are available are given below 
the main diagonal. 
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other two measures, it was selected to in- 
dex responsibility, our operational measure 
of functional importance, i.e., the depen- 
dence criterion. Nevertheless, our proced- 
ure assures comparability on all three di- 
mensions of responsibility. 

Forbes data are relatively complete for 
591 companies from 1970 through 1974. 
The data first were restated in constant 
1970 dollars to control for inflation. Next, 
1974 assets were correlated separately with 
each year 1970-1973 and with the five- 
year averages. All correlations were .98 or 
higher. Since assets are stable over the 
short run and since many of the smaller 
companies moved in and out of the Forbes 
lists over the years, use of the 1974 assets 
figures allows more companies to be re- 
tained for analysis than would a composite 
index and with no loss in rigor. 

If, as we propose, assets are used to 
index the magnitude of responsibility, 
change in company assets implies a cor- 
responding change in the responsibility 
carried by executives. Such changes in the 
magnitude of responsibility within a com- 
pany are indicated by the average annual 
percent change in assets (in constant dol- 
Jars) over the period, 1970-1974.. It is 
clear from Table 2 (column 4) that this 
measure is independent of the three cross- 
sectional measures of responsibility. 

One could also argue that changes in 
the assets of a company can be attributed 
to the success or failure of executive per- 
formance. On this line of reasoning, the 
measure should be interpreted as a per- 
formance rather than a responsibility. indi- 
cator. No matter which interpretation is 
accepted, a positive correlation between 
this indicator and rewards is predicted by 
the functional theory. 

Although Davis and Moore (1945) 
speak of prestige as a reward, when atten- 
tion is focused on positions of very high 
responsibility, prestige defies measurement. 
How would one differentially rank the 
chief executives of IBM, Xerox and Ko- 
dak? One could consider measuring re- 
ward by semi-imponderables such as the 
perquisites that come with a key to the 
executive suite, but this would require 
more information about the life styles of 
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individual executives and the inner work- 
ings of individual organizations than may 
be knowable. In order to-devise a test that 
will not bog down in debate over different 
rating schemes, we opt for tangible eco- 
nomic rewards which are confidently mea- 
surable. We accept that there is a great 
diversity of intangible rewards attached to 
any high status position, but none substi- 
tutes for money. 

Three measures of remuneration are 
available from the Forbes directories: 


(1) total compensation of the chief ex- 
ecutive officer (in $000), including - 
salary, bonus, deferred compensa- 
tion.and director’s fees, but exclud- 
ing stock options; 

salary and bonuses (in $000) of: 
the chief executive officer; 
average remuneration (in $000) of 
all officers and directors. 


(2) 
(3) 


Superannuation benefits and gains from 
exercising stock options are deferred rather 
than direct and immediate measures of re- 
ward. Although such information appears 
in annual calls for stockholder meetings as 
required by U.S. law, the information is 
not reported in Forbes’ extensive record 
of U.S. companies. The facts can be se- 
cured on a case-by-case basis from com- 
pany proxies and reports, and we have 
experimented with collating and interpret- 
ing such data from a subset of companies. 
For the purpose of this paper, however, we 
decided that the yield in improved evidence 
did not justify a considerable investment 
in data acquisition and collation time. 
We do not present the detailed base data 
on reward as we did for the responsibility 
measures. However, Table 3 shows that 
the three reward measures are highly inter- | 
correlated, and this fact allows us to sim- 
plify and clarify comparisons by restricting 
attention to the one position of ultimate 
responsibility, the chief executive officer. 
Although total compensation (the re- 
ward measure) is not as robust a statistic 
as assets (the responsibility index), the 
1974 reward figures intercorrelate well 
enough with each year separately and with 
the five-year average to permit use of the 
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Table 3. Average Within-Type Intercorrelations among Four Indicators of Executive Compensation’ 


1974 Total Compensation of 

Chief Executive Officer (1) 
1974 Salary and Bonuses of 

Chief Executive Officer (2) 


1974 Average Remuneration of 
All Officers and Directors - (3) 


1970-74 Average Annual Percent 
Changes in Total Compensation (4) 
of Chief Executive Officer 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1.00 92 .76 33 
.06 1.00 .72 31 
(714) | 
.07 .07 1.00 .43 
(716) (714) 
17 .17 mei 1.00 
(513) (510) (512) 


Sit ace ete tt 
“Values above the diagonal are averages of product-moment correlations within the 16 business ac- 
tivity types weighted by the number of companies. Standard deviations for the weighted correlations 
and total number of cases (in parentheses) for which complete data are available are given below 


the main diagonal. 


1974 total compensation measure. This en- 
ables us to preserve the maximum number 
of companies in the sample. Change in 
compensation, indexed by the five-year 
average annual percent change in total 
compensation in constant dollars, does not 
correlate highly with the other reward mea- 
sures. Hence, change in compensation is 
retained in the analysis. 

Performance measures. Although our 
restatement of the theory does not require 
us to deal with societal survival, our data 
enable us to offer a clarifying comment on 
the issue. We arbitrarily identify four kinds 
of enterprises of relatively high societal 
value and four of less, or possibly negative, 
value. The assets of the two largest com- 
panies in each business and the executive 
compensation for those companies are re- 
ported in Table 4. Obviously, the findings 
are the reverse of the societal value postu- 
late of the functional theory. Even though 
the “more essential” companies tend to be 
larger (twice as large on average) than 
“less essential” companies, their chief ex- 
ecutives get less pay ($58,000 less on 
average. 

One brief word about a type of corpo- 
rate service more or less essential to societal 
survival may be worth a thousand pictures. 


Wells, Rich boasts blue chip clients and 
outstanding creativity. (It dreamed up the 
famous Alka Seltzer TV commercial—“I 
can’t believe I ate the whole thing.”} When 
the company went public in 1968, it had 
little trouble in attracting investors. The 
first issue of common stock sold out at 


17442, and a second, in 1971, brought 21%. 

This infusion of capital meant $12.5 mil- 

lion for insiders (that is, people in or close 

to management) and $696,000 for the cor- 
- poration. 

Founder and head of Wells, Rich is Mary 
Wells Lawrence, one of the brightest stars 
ever to sparkle in the advertising world. 
From the two public stock offerings, she 
received over $3.5 million. In addition, she 
boasts a contract (signed in 1969 and modi- 
fied in 1971), guaranteeing her a.yearly 
salary of $223,000 to 1981, deferred an- 
nual compensation of $30,000 and an an- 
nual consulting fee of $125,000 for a dozen 
years after her retirement. She also received 
“executive compensation awards” of $185,- 
505 in 1973 and $168,248 in 1974. After 
the agency obtained what it wanted from 
public status—increased executive compen- 
sation, via stock options and higher salaries, 
and acquisition of another ad firm via an 
exchange of stock-—Wells, Rich and Wall 
Street cooled toward each other. The shares 
faded to a skimpy 5% in 1974. (Scheibla, 
1975:9) 


No further comment is needed. The reward 
to fhe creator of Alka Seltzer advertise- 
ments and the evidence in Table 4 speak 
clearly enough about societal survival and 
the immodest formulation of the functional 
theory. 

Aside from bankruptcy as a negative in- 
dicator of company survival, Forbes pub- 
lishes a variety of indices covering diverse 
dimensions of company performance. The 
incestuous relationship among many is ob- 
vious, and most are moderately intercor- 
related in any given year and within the 
short time-series available. We make no 
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Table 4. Compensation of Chief Executive Officers and Assets of Selected Companies by Presumed 


Societal Value 


Less Essential 
Beer 
Anheuser-Busch 
Jos. Schlitz 
Cosmetics 
Avon 
Revlon 


Soft Drinks 
Coca Cola | 
Pepsi Cola 


Tobacco 
American Brands 
R. J. Reynolds 


Average 


More Essential 

Ethical Drugs 
Eli Lilly 
Merck 

Food 
Borden 
General Foods 


Steel ; 
Bethlehem Steel 
U.S. Steel 


Textiles 
Burlington 
United Merchants & Manufacturers 


Average 


Compensation * Assets * 
($000) ($000,000) 
305 654 
238 384 
342 537 
264 414 
239 1124 
274 899 
374 1888 
278 2130 
289 1004 
271 822 
254 777 
261 1237 
232 1439 
239 3389 
283 6115 
210 1346 
101 800 
231 1991 


* Five-year averages (1970-74) in constant 1970 dollars as adjusted by Annual Consumer Price Index. 


judgment as to which are more important 
to company survival or which combination 
of variables indicates whether one com- 
pany is performing better than another. 


Six indicators are generally recognized to : 


measure two important aspects of com- 
pany performance. The first five indicators 
are described in Forbes (January 1, 1975: 
38). We constructed the last indicator to 
minimize the missing data problem. 

1. Economic growth is measured by: 

(a) the 1970-—1974 average annual per- 
cent change in sales, where the average 
sales for the years 1970-1974 are ex- 
pressed as a percentage change from the 


period 1965-1970 in terms of a five-year 


annual compounded rate of growth; 

(b) the 1970-1974 average annual per- 
cent change in earnings per share, where 
the average earnings per share for the 


years 1970-1974 are expressed as a per- 
centage change from the period 1965- 
1970 in terms of a five-year annual com- 
pounded rate of growth. 

The weighted average of the intercorre- 
lations for the sixteen activity types is only 
.43 (total companies=494, standard devia- 
tion=.24). Hence, both measures of eco- 
nomic growth are included in the analysis. 

2. Profitability is measured by: 

(a) the 1970-1974 average percent re- 
turn on stockholders’ equity, where the re- 
turn is based on earnings per common 
share as a percent of the stockholders’ 
equity per common share at the beginning 
of a given year; 

(b) the 1970-1974 average percent re- 
turn on total capital, where the return is 
based on net income after taxes and write- 
offs, but before the deduction of interest 
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on debts as a percentage of stockholders’ 
equity plus the long term capital from 
other sources; 

(c) the 1974 net profit margin which 
is the proportion of net income available 
for either stockholders’ dividends or rein- 
vestment in the company; 

(d)- the 1974 ratio of net profits to as- 
sets which, similar to the five-year average 
return on total capital, indicates the return 
on investment from all sources. 

‘The 1970-1974 average return on total 
capital is sufficiently correlated with the 
1970-1974 average return on stockholders’ 
equity to be deleted from the analysis (Ta- 
ble 5). The intercorrelations among the 
other three measures of profitability are 
sufficiently modest to require their reten- 

tion in the analysis. 

In this paper, we do not deal with price 
performance on the stock market. Folklore 
suggests that stock price fluctuations are 
susceptible to factors more remote from 
the immediate control of management than 
are other indicators of company perfor- 
mance. Managers can strive to effect 
growth, cut costs, increase production and 
sales, and otherwise attempt to maximize 
profits and their actions may influence the 
market price of the stock. They may also 
try to manipulate but they cannot control 
the behavior of investors who ultimately 
determine the market price of shares. For 
the time being, we bow to folklore and 
have eliminated market price changes as a 
measure of company performance. 
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A Modest Test of an Immodest Theory 


We have already mentioned that we 
doubt a shortage of potential incumbents 
exists for positions in mature, industrial- 
ized societies. There may be periods of 
lag in supply while educational institutions 
catch up with unanticipated demands or 
some efforts may be made to restrict supply 
(Tumin, 1953:389), but a shortage of 
positions seems to be more nearly the rule. 
In any case, the distributions of qualified 
personnel and positions within a given 
business activity type can be taken as con- 
stant over the short run of five years cov- 
ered by our data set by restricting com- 
parisons to within-type data. Holding 
constant the distribution of qualified per- 
sonnel, only the key concepts of (a) func- 
tional importance, (b) reward and (c) 
performance need be operationalized and 
only two basic hypotheses need be subject 
to test. 


Hypothesis 1. Total compensation o] 
chief executive officers is positively related 
to company assets. 


Compensation is positively related to 
company assets, and the precondition for 
a functional explanation is upheld (see 
column 2 of Table 6). In the most favor- 
able case, petroleum products, 64 percent 
of variability (r°) in total compensation is 
accounted for by assets. On average, how- 
ever, only 29 percent of variability is ac- 
counted for by assets. Clearly, factors other 


Table 5. Average Within-Type Intercorrelations among Four Indicators of Company Profitability * 


1970 Averdge Annual Percent (1) 
Return on Stockholders’ Equity 


1970-1974 Average Annual Percent 


Return on Total Capital (2) 
1974 Profit Margin (3) 
1974 Net Profit Return on 

Assets (4) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1.00 .87 .35 58 
.08 1.00 41 65 
(497) | 
.22 .24 1.00 .57 
(494) (497) 
.16 16 14 1.00 
(498) (505) = (502) 


* Values above the diagonal are averages of product-moment correlations within the 16 business ac- 
tivity types weighted by the number of companies. Standard deviations for the weighted correlations 
and total number of cases (in parentheses) for which complete data are available are given below 


the main diagonal. 
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than size of company must influence the . 


compensation of chief executive officers. 
In addition, changes in compensation and 
the responsibility index (column 3 of Ta- 
ble 6) are moderately related in only three 
business activity types: supermarket chains, 
forest products and the miscellaneous met- 
als and mining producers. We conclude 
that there is moderate support for Hypoth- 
esis 1. 


Hypothesis 2. Company performance is 
positively related to the total compensation 
of chief executive officers. 


No matter what measure of company 
performance is selected, there is no sup- 
port for Hypothesis 2. Detailed findings 
are not presented, but Table 7 summarizes 
the distribution of correlations between ex- 
ecutive compensation and performance. A 
more complex statistical model than the 
linear assumption underlying this analysis 
might improve the fit between compensa- 
tion and performance. However, it is un- 
likely that any strategy would reverse a 
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sufficient number of the negative correla- - 
tion coefficients (54 percent) to alter the 
conclusion that this test of Hypothesis 2 
fails to support the functional theory. 


Conclusion 


If we accept that organizations provid- 
ing a product or service which commands 
a price have positions that are the loci of 
responsibility, then if the company is to 
perform its functions (that is, to do its 
work and survive), the responsibility in- 
herent in such positions must be compe- 
tently discharged. Rewards should be re- 
lated to such competent performance so 
that the company can retain the service of 
the competent performer. It can also be 
argued that the managers of a large com- 
pany have more responsibility and more 
people depending upon them than those 
who manage a small company in the same 
activity. A larger company has more em- 
ployees, more stockholder equity, that is, 
more money at stake and probably more 
stockholders, and more assets to manage. 


Table 6. Product-Moment Correlations between Responsibility and Reward Indicators by Business 


Total Compensation 
of Chief Executive 
by Assets (1974) * 


Activity Type 
Business Activity Type 
-N 

Banks 159 
Chain Stores (Dept. & Discount) 19 
Chemicals 27 
Conglomerates ` 57 
Drug Manufacturers 13 
Food and Drink | 60 
Forest Products 24 
High Technology 43 
Insurance 40 
Iron & Steel Producers 17 
Manufacturing, n.e.c. 85 
Misc. Mining & Metals Producers 22 
Personal Products i 16 
Petroleum Products. 36 
Supermarket Chains 23 
Utilities 76 
All Types 717 


Change in Executive 
Compensation by Change 
in Assets (1970-74) ” 


Percent 
of Cases 
r T Complete 
69 —.07 53 
45 —.37 63 
68 133 70 
-66 .39 96 
32 .10 100 
71 .20 70 
65 .63 71 
33 23 70 
35 .19 78 
26 .14 82 
27 ~.24 66 
73 51 73 
74 26 100 
80 .0S 61 
360 .74 74 
.35 11 89 
54° 14° 72° 





* Data complete for all cases. 


`> Average annual percent change in total compensation of chief executive by average annual per- 


cent change in assets. 
° Weighted average. 
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Table 7. Weighted Average Product-Moment Corrrelations between Executive Compensation and 


Performance Indicators 


f 


Performance Total 
Indicator Companies 
(16 Types) 
1970-74 Average Annual 
Percent Change in Sales 511 
1970-74 Average Annual 
Percent Change in Earnings 
Per Share 494 
1970--74 Average Annual 
Percent Return on 
Stockholders’ Equity 498 
1974 Net Profit Margin 503 - 
1974 Net Profit Return 
‘on Assets 717 


Total Compensation Change in Executive 
of Chief Executive Compensation 
Officer (1974) (1970-74) * 

Standard Standard 

F Deviation F Deviation 
—. 11 .23 —.04 .23 
—.03 29 O01 .29 
—.O1 25 „01l .27 
01 .23 . 06 .24 
—.05 .24 —.13 .23 


i re a E E E E EE RAEL at Se E EEN 
" Average annual percent change in total compensation of chief executive officer. 


Managerial actions in such a company af- 
fect more people, involve more investment 
decisions, more capital, more consumers 


and more suppliers. If such a company - 


prospers or crashes, the stakes are higher 
and the reverberations are greater than is 
the case with a smaller firm with a smaller 
share of the market. A testable statement 
of the theory suggests that such managers 
should be rewarded in a manner bearing 
some relationship to the magnitude of their 
tasks, and that they should perform ac- 
cordingly. 

We find that, on the average, executives 
of large companies receive more pay than 
executives of small ones, but there is no 
evidence that large companies perform bet- 
ter, no matter how performance is mea- 
sured. Thus, there is little or no support 
for a functional explanation. 

Alternatively, it may be argued that 
market forces strongly condition perfor- 
mance. However, our comparisons are 
made within business activity types over a 
constant time period, and external influ- 
ences, including market forces, should be 
similar for all companies of a type. If 
market conditions make a difference, they 
are external to the control of incumbents 
in important positions and do not enter 
into the functional theory. 

How are differential rewards to be ex- 
plained? A plausible answer is that large 


companies can provide the highest’ com- 
pensation with the least visible impact on 
their balance sheets—and do so irrespec- 
tive of their performance. The mechanism 
for this reward pattern is simple indeed: 
chief executive officers influence, when 
they do not determine, their own compen- 
sation (cf. Simpson, 1956: esp. 133-4). 


A few years ago, ITT’s Harold Geneen 
speculated to Forbes that in terms of the 
wealth he was creating for stockholders, he 

. might be worth $5 million a year instead of 
just short of $800,000. When we asked him 
this year why he hadn’t raised his salary, 
he replied: “No one moved up there, and 
I didn’t dare to do it alone. I still feel 
underpaid.” 

In a way, the whole system makes no 
sense. ... George Scharffenberger at ailing 
City Investing had himself paid $440,000, 
Meshulam Riklis at fouled-up Rapid- 
American, $425,000. But the bosses at 
highly successful S. S. Kresge and Bank- 
America got only $265,000 and $249,000, 
respectively. (Forbes, May 15, 1975:234) 
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COMMENTS 





A CRITICAL CELEBRATION OF 
GUSFIELD'S “THE LITERARY 
RHETORIC OF SCIENCE” * 


(COMMENT ON GUSFIELD, ASR 
FEBRUARY, 1976) 


Gusfield (1976) wants to challenge the ac- 
cepted view that scientific language is a neu- 
tral transmitter of knowledge. To do this, he 
constructs a metaphorical equation between 
literary and scientific discourse which allows 
him to use techniques of literary criticism on 
specimens of scientific prose. As a result of 
his analysis of one paper central to policy 
formation with respect to drinking drivers, 
he suggests that there is a fundamental “tenu- 
ousness or ambiguity of conclusions” (Gus- 
field, 1976:32) in some scientific writing. 

This is an excellent pioneering essay. How- 
ever, if we are to use such an approach to 
understanding aspects of the production of 
scientific knowledge (and I believe we should), 
it is crucial that we have the issues it raises 
clear at the start. Four of these issues lack 
clarity in Gusfield’s paper: 


1. What is the meaning of “knowledge” in 
this approach? 

2. Through what process is this scientific 
knowledge developed? 

3. Is Burke’s critical framework the only 
technique of rhetorical analysis or are 
there alternatives? 

4, What is the relationship between rhetoric 
and morality in the process of knowledge 
construction and policy formation? 


1. What is the meaning of “knowledge” in 
this approach? 


“Rhetoric” is more than literary style. Gus- 
field (1976) recognizes this in quoting Aris- 
totle’s definition of this concept which directs 
our attention to “persuasion” as the essentia! 
element. To deal with the question of knowl- 
edge in this case, therefore, is to grasp how 


_ * George Zollschan suggested this comment. 
Bart Stoodley provided a most helpful critique of 
an earlier draft. I remain responsible for its 
genesis and errors. 


knowledge is related to persuasive discourse 
through an understanding of rhetoric as ad- 
dressed speech. 

The conclusion of a. logical argument, if 
one accepts its premises, is self-evidently true 
irrespective of any audience’s response to it. 
The conclusion of a rhetorical argument, on 
the other hand, cannot be treated as knowl- 
edge as it stands: its cognitive status has to be 
assessed in relation to the response of the in- 
tended audience. To maintain that scientific 
discourse is rhetorical, or more warily to treat 
it as if rhetorical (Gusfield, 1976: 17), is to 
formulate scientific knowledge as the chang- 
ing judgments of scientific audiences on the 
meaning of statements directed to them, 
where these judgments are understood to 
emerge through a pracess of persuasive argu- 
mentation. 

Although immanent in Gusfield’s essay, 
this formulation is never, presented in the ex- 
plicit terms that clarity demands. This omis- 
sion, in combination with his focus on written 
presentations and the rather “forced” conclu- 
sion might encourage readers to think that 
rhetoric in scientific presentations is but one 
more obstacle to scientific lucidity and, ulti- 
mately, logic. While the position of logical 
arguments is mocot from a rhetorical view- 
point, such a conclusion would be alien to the 
interests that Gusfleld (1976) pursued in his 
paper. The treatment of scientific knowledge 
as an emergent from a process of persuasive 
argumentation leads us far from the conven- 
tions of the positivisms. 


2. Through what process is this scientific 
knowledge developed? 


As far as one can tell from Gusfield’s 
(1976) essay, he believes that scientific knowl- 
edge is found in written “scientific presenta- 
tion,” i.e., in the written presentation of “the 
theory, generalization or conclusion to which 
the work of the scientist has led” (p. 18). 
This will hardly do. The written presentation 
is only one stage in the construction of scien- 
tific knowledge. If we are to explore seriously 
a rhetorical analysis of scientific knowledge, 
it is critical to broaden Gusfield’s presentation. 

From a general rhetorical framework that 
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conceives speaker, argument, situation and 
audience as the essential aspects of persua- 
sion, one may construct four analytic stages 
that are important to such an enterprise. (a) 
There has to be a creation of persons who 
are licensed to speak before a scientific audi- 
ence and who can do so effectively and con- 
vincingly. (b) Such individuals need pertinent 
experience on which to base their discourse; 
they need “research.” (c) This experience is 
reconstructed in some written presentation 
that seeks to make a particular conclusion 
plausible. (d) Finally, an authoritative audi- 
ence responds to the written presentation in- 
dicating what status it has as knowledge. 
(a) Without going into the whole question 
of the recruitment, training and certifying of 


scientists (restricting ourselves to written 


presentations), the context of the presentation 
(in books or journals), the author’s creden- 
tials, academic affiliation and display of re- 
search support may all be taken as a presump- 
tive guarantee (based on the gatekeeping 
activity of graduate faculties, peer review 
committees and editorial referees) of the writ- 
er’s intention to speak scientifically and, hence, 
intention to speak scientifically and, hence, 
initially demarcate such presentations from 
nonscientific speech. Writers are tentatively 
licensed to speak scientifically, therefore, by 
a display of a variety of credentials in a rhe- 
torical situation wherein a scientific audience 
expects to encounter scientific discourse. A 
view such ag this needs to be added to Gus- 
field’s (1976:20) useful but incomplete form- 
ulation of credentials as identifying authors 
by establishing their role. 

(b) The second stage in the production of 
scientific knowledge is the most difficult to 
place in a rhetorical understanding of that 
process, After all, the research experience is 
only available in the reconstructions of the 
written scientific presentation. But can what 
researchers do be inferred from what they 
say they do, as Gusfield seems to think? Prob- 
ably not. However, given our undeveloped 
grasp of. this transformation, it must suffice 
here to point out the central element in this 
stage from a rhetorical stance. Scientists are 
not omnivorous in their hunger after experi- 
ence; they limit their intellectual appetites to 
those kinds of experience which they believe 


can be presented plausibly in written form to 


a scientific audience. Some sociologists, for 
example, only seek out measurable experi- 
ences since they believe it difficult to speak 
persuasively about the unquantified to their 
intended audience. 
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(c) Rather than repeat myself, I shall deal 
with this third stage in the production of sci- 
entific knowledge later when considering al- 
ternatives to Kenneth Burke in the study of 
scientific argumentation. 

(d) From the addressed character of rhe- 
torical speech and the idea of “persuasion,” 
it is obvious that to understand the emergence 
of scientific knowledge one must examine the . 
kinds of responses and the kinds of audiences 
that give-them in relation to presumptively 
scientific written presentations. Who responds 
and where? Are there few audiences or 
many? Of whom are audiences composed? 
Do these presentations and their conclusions 
become incorporated as “facts”-in another 
scientist’s presentation? Does that make the 
earlier work “knowledge”? Does the presenta- 
tion become a matter of controversy, is it 
debated at length, or is it igndred? Over what 
length of time are such responses made and 
is the latest comment the “state of knowl- 
edge” of a particular presentation? One could 
continue. It is only if these kinds of questions 
are confronted that a rhetorical analysis can 
present the effect of audiences in the emer- 
gence of scientific knowledge. 


3. Is Burke's critical framework the only tech- 
nique of rhetorical analysis or are there alter- 
natives? 


There are other ways of dealing with the 
question of rhetorical argument in scientific 
discourse. It is definitely not the ambiguous 
genius of Burke’s “pentad” or nothing. Rhe- 
toricians have been no more willing than 
Gusfield (or myself) to take on the natural 
sciences; nor, with very significant exceptions, 
have they leapt to analyze discourse in the so- 
cial sciences. Yet, given Gusfield’s (1976) 
attention to sociological speech, it is crucial 
to mention the work of Perelman (especially 
1969) wherein the sole modern treatise on 
argumentation that is intended to comprehend , 
the discourse of social science is presented. 

Although Perelman’s sampling of proofs in 
the social sciences is hardly systematic, he 
does address himself to “the use of reason 
[non-logical argument] in directing our own 
actions in influencing those of others” (Perel- 
man, 1969:3). It is this precise issue, cast in 
terms of “policy implications,” that concerns 
the conclusion of Gusfield’s (1976) essay. 
Valuable as are the Burkean and more diffuse 
perspectives employed in the paper, -Gusfleld 
has to go well beyond them to draw conclu- 
sions for scientific practise or policy formula- 
tion. To give a rhetorical approach a fair 
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chance of establishing itself as a viable analy- 
tic perspective (on sociological, if not all sci- 
entific discourse), it is important to begin 
this kind of analysis with a variety of rhetori- 
cal orientations. The systematic reflections of 
Perelman (1969) would be an essential addi- 
tion here and might allow for the security of 
a reliable, empirical investigation of socio- 
logical discourse (inter-observer agreement 
on the interpretation of the rhetorical form of 
discourse) that is so difficult when using 
Burke’s framework. 

This is no place to outline Perelman’s work, 
but it might give readers some sense of how 
analyses using his approach could proceed if 
I discuss the form of argument in Gusfield’s 


(1976) essay from a perspective that is in-` 


formed by a close reading of Perelman 
(1969). Briefly, I would want to ask and an- 
swer two questions. First, what is the general 
conclusion of the essay? Second, what rhetori- 
cal techniques are used to make that conclu- 
sion persuasive for his intended audience? 

The best candidate for a general conclusion 
appears at the very end (as one often finds) 
and is contained in two short sentences: 


What is at stake, however, is the necessity of 
the interpretation and the close connection be- 
tween that interpretation and its form of pres- 
entation, its artistic element. It is in underlining 
the tenuousness and ambiguity of conclusions 
that I cannot blink at having called into ques- 
tion the certainty and stability of scientific in- 
terpretation. (Gusfield, 1976:32) 


Readers will note the crucial switch in level 
of generality that occurs between these sen- 
tences. The first deals with Waller’s (1967) 
essay, the second with all science. I submit 
that it is this second sentence which carries 
Gusfield’s general conclusion. This leads me 
to my second question. What techniques are 
used to persuade us that this conclusion is 
plausible? 

If I may skip a great deal of detailed analy- 
sis, it is reasonably clear (in part because 
Gusfield is highly moral in making his own 
rhetoric so transparent) that the Waller 
(1967) essay is used as an example through 
which is established a general rule that applies 
to all scientific discourse. It is through such 
an argument that one niay establish a general- 
ization from a particular case using rhetorical 
techniques (Perelman, 1969:350-62). In- 
stances of this form of persuasion abound in 
sociological discourse; all samples are exam- 
ples! What makes our belief in this generaliza- 
tion more credible is related to the character 
of the example and the techniques used to 
convey the plausibility of the conclusion vis 
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à vis that example. One approach to under- 
standing how this is achieved would be to 
take Gusfield’s orientation and apply it re- 
flexively to his own essay. Another would in- 
volve some effort to adapt Perelman’s general 
approach to the rhetorical analysis of socio- 
logical discourse (for example, Overington, 
1975). Unfortunately, this is not the place 
for such an extended discussion. 


4. What is the relationship between rhetoric 
and morality in the process of knowledge 
construction and policy formation? 


So we turn to the final unclarity of Gus- 
field’s (1976) essay. The difficulty here is 
well summarized in Perelman’s (1969:59) 
note that “rhetorical proof is never compel- 
ling.” If such proof is not compelling, how 
shall we decide on the status of conclusions in 
scientific or, more narrowly, sociological dis- 
course? Gusfield clearly recognizes this prob- 
lem in his observation on the “unnecessary” 
character of scientific interpretations (p. 32); 
but he skirts the issue. 

His avoidance may well be rooted in the 
“Prologue” to the (1976) essay, where. (how- 
ever ironically) he calls rhetoric “the skill 
perfected by the Sophists” (p. 16). Indeed, 
Plato (1952: 11) asserts that the “sum and 
substance” of the Sophists’ skill is that of 
“persuasion.” But Sophists care only for per- 
suasions that succeed. Is this how we must 
think about sociological argument? And if 
violence is the ultimate persuader, is power 
the basis of knowledge? Surely we must ask 
whether we will accept that the techniques of 
persuasion are the “sum and substance” of 
rhetoric (and thus the grounds of conviction 
in scientific argument), or whether we will 
persist with Plato (1952:106) in the view 
that “rhetoric, like every other practice, is 
always to be used to serve the ends of justice, 
and for that alone,” even if we might want to 
substitute “truth” for “justice” in most cases? 

The acceptance of a rhetorical approach to 
scientific (particularly sociological) speaking 
forces us to face fundamental difficulties in 
our practice. How are we to formulate truth 
and justice as ends for persuasive discourse? 
How does a conventional agreement produce 
True knowledge? If the “truth” of our knowl- 
edge is based cn social conventions, what are 
they? Would it help us to see many of the 
more important debates in sociology as a 
struggle over such conventions? Can we really 
avoid an investigation of how social power 
operates in the process of knowledge con- 
struction? The questions mount. 
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The pioneering excellence of Gusfield’s 
(1976) paper can only be assisted by a con- 
frontation with the issues raised in this at- 
tempt to clarify the radical importance of a 
rhetorical approach to scientific knowledge. 


Michael A. Overington 
Saint Mary’s University, 
Halifax 
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REPLY TO OVERINGTON 


Since publishing the paper on literary rhet- 
oric of science (Gusfield, 1976), I have had a 
good deal of correspondence from which I 
have profited both in understanding and in 
progress on my current book on knowledge 
and policy. Michael Overington’s (1976) 
comments raise a number of questions. Some 
of these had not occurred to me, and some I 
have been meditating on for many years and 
expect to mediate on for several more. I am 
grateful to him as well as to others for these 
questions. 

The most difficult is the problem of the 
meaning of knowledge in my article. I wish I 
had a good answer, not only one that would 
satisfy readers but would satisfy myself as 
well. I think there are two different problems: 
one is how is it that scientific findings take on 
significance or meaning? This involves the 
interpretation of data rather than the second 
question: the validity of those findings them- 
selves. I view my own paper as oriented 
chiefly to the first of these questions because 
it is here that science moves toward action. 
This involves understanding how it is that 
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data become translated or transferred into 
conclusions and generalizations. My intention 
in the published paper was to raise the possi- 
bility that the use of literary techniques of 
analysis might help us in understanding how 
it is that data are developed and conclusions 
are derived. I recognized (indeed, the revi- 
sions on the original paper were a small effort 
in that direction) that the published paper 
raised and dodged as many questions as it 
attempted to solve. Had I waited to have all 
of these answered in my own mind, I doubt if 
the paper would ever have been finished. It is 
an effort to open up a mode of analysis that 
I hope the paper may be of worth. 

As to how scientific knowledge itself is de- 
veloped, I think Overington has put his finger 


on an important problem. My paper is by .no 


means a substitute for a more thorough analy- 
sis of the relationships between audiences and 
scientists. It is an effort to try to understand 
the nature of presentation in science as against 
that of other modes of communication such 
as poetry or journalism. I certainly erred, and 
quite. consciously as a rhetorical device, in 
referring to “the literary rhetoric of science.” 
Since then I have made the acquaintance of 
Bruno Latour who is conducting field empiri- 
cal studies of biological scientists. Like my- 
self, he has found the study of these as rhet- 
orice of considerable value. He suggests, how- 
ever, that it may indeed be the case that so- 
cial scientists and even medical researchers 
feel a stronger necessity to articulate a con- 
ception of “scientific method” than do work- 
ers in many other scientific fields whose cre- 
dentials are more readily taken for granted. 
I certainly did not mean to suggest that Burke, 
Frye and Booth represent the best and only 
mode of literary criticism of science. I used 
the three because I knew of them. (Overing- 
ton has led me to read Perelman.) I am not a 
literary critic and have not studied literary 
criticism in any formal fashion, Indeed, I 
have sent this paper to several colleagues in 
philosophy and literature and have been met 
by the stoniest of silence. It suggests to me 
that they view it as very old hat literary criti- 
cism and, consequently, not to be noticed. It 
may indeed be that; I don’t know. But intel- 
lectual currents sometimes run even stronger 
than the river, and it is not terribly crucial for 
what I hope to do in the paper that I use this 
or that particular literary critic. Again, my 
aim in this paper was to say, let’s see where 
we can get by examining scientific documents 
as if they were artistic ones. I have come to 
learn that both by my own temperament and 
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possibly by the sure difficulty of the problem, 
I need to be something of a “know nothing” 
who proceeds without being definitive about 
my philosophical and, sometimes, even theo- 
retical assumption. 

It is evident that I have written this letter 
in a style of “fake humility” about my ideas 
and my paper. Yet, as one examines the de- 
. velopment of areas known as “the state of 
the art,” they generally proceed as if each 
piece were a definite and finished product. In 
that sense, they can be contrasted with the 
also evident way in which one paper is a 
part of a dialogue and can be seen less as a 
definitive statement and more as the first 
round in a set of exchanges. This is what La- 
tour seems to be finding, and it makes the 
necessary exchanges less matters of cross- 
examinations and defense than part of the 
essential character of the scientific commu- 


nity. 
Joseph R. Gusfield 
University of California, San Diego 
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SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS AND 
CRIMINAL SENTENCES: IS THERE 
AN ASSOCIATION? 


(COMMENT ON CHIRICOS AND WALDO, 
ASR DECEMBER, 1975) 


Chiricos and Waldo (1975) do well to re- 
mind us that the empirical evidence for the 
existence of a strong association between the 
socioeconomic status of defendants and the 
severity of the criminal sentences they receive 
is weak. Their own analysis of prison sen- 
tence lengths in Florida, North Carolina and 
South Carolina finds no evidence for such an 
association. In assessing the evidence pre- 
sented on this question and its bearing on the 
conflict perspective, several points must be 
kept in mind: | 

(1) A finding that defendants of different 
SES receive sentences of equal length is only 
inconsistent witht he claim that lower SES 
defendants receive more severe sanctions for 
the same behavior if the offenses committed 
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are of equal gravity. This may not have been 
the case, because there could have been class 
differences in rates of pretrial detention, in 
resources available to charge and plea bar- 
gaining (which in some jurisdictions involves 
the judge directly), in the presence of mitigat- 
ing or aggravating circumstances, and in out- 
right differential treatment on the basis of 
class at all earlier phases of case processing.. 
Evidence for such differences has been re- 
ported in previous studies (see, for example, 
Nagel, 1969:81-112). If lower SES defend- 
ants were less culpable than their middle and 
upper SES counterparts, then the equal sen- 
tences they received would constitute evi- 
dence of unequal treatment. Moreover, the 
propositions Chiricos and Waldo cite as pre- 
dicting unequal treatment concern all the dis- 
positions meted out. Yet, as Chiricos and 
Waldo concede, their study was confined to 
prison sentences. As many of the dispositions 
for some of the offenses they studied presum- 
ably did not involve incarceration at all (e.g., 
probation), their study has not excluded class 
differences in the choice of sanction type. 
(2) Some‘extralegal variables found to be 
important in other studies were not included 
in this analysis. One of particular interest is 
the status of the victim. From a conflict per- 
spective, one might anticipate that middle- 
and upper-class decision makers would ex- 
perience little alarm or threat from crimes in 
which the poor victimize the poor. If judges 
are drawn from middle and upper strata of 
the population, one might expect them to feel 
most threatened and to respond with more 
severe sentences when victims are most like 
themselves. Much of the evidence that exists 
on this point has concerned race rather than 
class. Wilson (1973:161-—4) suggests that in 
some communities police do not take black 
complainants very seriously. Earlier studies 
of sentencing (Garfinkel, 1949; Green, 1964) 
report inconsistent findings as to the effect of 
victim’s race on sentence; however, a recent 
study of death sentences for rape in Georgia 
(Wolfgang and Riedel, 1975) reports a very 
strong interaction effect involving the race of 
victim and race of offender. In a stepwise 
multiple discriminant function analysis, the 
interaction between race of victim and race of 
offender entered first and was highly signifi- 
cant in separating death penalty from non- 
death penalty decisions, while the race of vic- 
tim alone and the race of defendant alone 
were not statistically significant. As far as 
class is concerned, a recent study of homicide 
sentences in a large northeastern U.S. city 
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found that when information about class of 
victim and defendant was included in a path 
analysis for sentence outcomes, sentences 
were higher when the victim was of higher 
SES and lower when the offender was of 
higher SES (Swigert, 1975). Failure to con- 
sider such effects could lead to a misleading 
conclusion. that class was unimportant in 
sentencing. 

In light of these deficiences, it is fair to say 
that the data provide no support for the exist- 
ence of class differences in sentence severity, 
but are also not incompatible with some pat- 
` terns of class differences in sentencing. 

(3) Chricos and Waldo analyzed disposi- 
tions for the years 1969-1973. During the 
préceding decade, a number of events took 
place which may have tended to reduce class 
disparities in sentencing. One of these is the 
growth of black political power, manifested 
in such. forms as increased black representa- 
tion on jury rolls, on prosecutorial and pub- 
lic defender staffs, and on the bench, as well 
as increased voting strength. The impact of 
these changes is suggested by James Gibson’s 
study of sentencing in Atlanta (cited by Nagel 
and Neef, 1976) in which it was found that 
white judges were giving black defendants 
harsher sentences than whites within a given 
offense category, while black judges were re- 
- versing this pattern. Failure to disaggregate 
sentences according to the race of the judge 
_ would, in such instances, mask patterns of 
discrimination. A recent study of the ‘sen- 
_tencing of California felony offenders (Pope, 
1975) also is consistent with this suggestion. 
An analysis of lower court sentences in 12 
California counties found substantial racial 
differences in disposition in rural areas when 
legally relevant variables were controlled, but 
not in urban areas. The black population is 
concentrated in cities, and it is there that 
black political strength would be greatest. 

In the same period, the civil rights move- 
ment may have changed attitudes toward un- 
equal treatment, as publicity concerning in- 
equities in the criminal justice system also 
may have done. Even without changing atti- 
tudes, such publicity could lead to changes in 
sentencing patterns on the part of judges con- 
cerned with preserving the legitimacy of a 
system under attack. In a political system 
whose legitimating ideology places great em- 
phasis on formal equality, one would least 
expect discrimination where decision making 
is exposed to public view, as in judicial sen- 
_ tencing. It would be more. likely to appear at 
those levels where decisions have less visibility 
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(police, prosecutorial, parole) and in the leg- 
islative determination of the seriousness of 
offense categories. 

In view of the association between race 
and class, such developments, if they did in- 
fluence sentencing, would tend to reduce class 
differences even if they affected only black 
defendants. If they spilled over to help white 
defendants as well, the reduction would be 
even greater.1 In light of these considerations, . 
it would be of interest to see whether recent 
sentencing patterns represent a change from 
earlier periods. 

In any event, from the point of view of 
theory, it is not by any means inherent in a 


-conflict perspective to assume that low SES 


defendants will always be disadvantaged in 
court. The collective activities of socially dis- 
advantaged groups can generate sufficient 
power to offset traditional disabilities. To con- 
tain conflicts in a socially unequal society, the 
upper class may at times need to operate 
according to universalistic criteria, especially ` 
in the most visible spheres of public life. 
When a class rules, it does not necessarily do 
so free from all constraints. 


David F. Greenberg 
New York University 
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IS THERE A CLASS BIAS IN CRIMINAL 
SENTENCING? 


(COMMENT ON CHIRICOS AND WALDO, 
ASR DECEMBER, 1975) 


Chiricos and Waldo claim to have tested 
one of the propositions of “conflict criminol- 
ogy” and found it wanting. But there are 
problems with their procedure, and I shall 
argue here that an alternative method of 
analysis is more appropriate. 

The proposition in question, asserted in the 
first place by Chambliss (1969:86), is that 
“the lower class person... if found guilty, 
[is] more likely to receive harsh punishment 
than his middle or upper class counterpart.” 
To test this, Chiricos and Waldo assemble 
data on a cohort of criminals sentenced to 
.prison for varying periods. They compute a 
socioeconomic status score for each inmate 
and, treating SES as a continuous variable, 
correlate it with length of sentence. They con- 
clude that generally there is no significant re- 
lationship between a defendant’s SES and the 
length of his sentence. 

The problem with this procedure arises 
from the investigators’ decision to treat SES 
as a continuous variable. This may be, in part, 
a result of imprecision in the writings of con- 
flict criminologists themselves; they do some- 
times formulate their propositions in continu- 
ous terms. However, the proposition in ques- 
tion treats status as essentially dichotomous: 
it compares the “lower class person” with his 
“middle or upper class counterpart.” 

Moreover, there are good theoretical rea- 
sons for treating status as a dichotomy rather 
than as a continuous variable in this context. 
Studies have shown (see Warner, 1969:182) 
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that although people may be sensitive to quite 
minor status distinctions between themselves 
and others they are largely insensitive to 
minor differences among people whose status 
is very different from their own. Middle or 
upper class judges thus are unlikely to make 
fine status distinctions among the predomi- 
nantly lower class defendants whom they sen- 
tence. They are unlikely, for example, to per- 
ceive any status difference between two un- 
employed men, one with eight years schooling 
and the other, seven. It seems more plausible 
to suggest that judges will make status dis- 
criminations as follows. Either the judge per- 
ceives the defendant as someone with whom 
he can identify, someone with a similar back- 
ground to his own who is not inherently crim- 
inal and whose criminal behaviour is felt to 
be an unfortunate consequence of particular 
circumstances or social pressures, or he sees 
the defendant as belonging to a lower social 
class and,.as such, prone to criminal behavi- 
our. If judges, in fact, think this way, then an 
adequate test of the Chambliss proposition 
must treat status as a dichotomous variable. 
Furthermore, one of the reasons that con- 
flict theorists give for expecting more lenient 
treatment for high status defendants is that 
status is often an indicator of political power 
and that, perhaps inadvertently, the courts 
tend to deal more warily with the politically 
powerful in order to avoid adverse reaction 
(Chambliss and Seidman, 1971:475). But the 
great majority of defendants are quite power- 
less politically, and it is only the few middle 
and upper class defendants who might be 
expected to wield some degree of power. The 
theory thus requires a comparison between 
those who have some degree of power and 
those who have none—between, in other 
words, the lower class on the one hand and 
the middle and upper classes on the other. 
The above arguments imply that there will 
be no significant relationship between SES 
score and length of sentence within the lower 
class. Yet because middle and upper class 
inmates constitute a tiny fraction of the co- 
hort studied (as of course they will in any 
such research) it is effectively this “within- 
class” relationship which Chiricos and Waldo 
are measuring and which, not surprisingly, 
they find to be insignificant. A more appro- 
priate test of the Chambliss proposition would 
be to separate upper and middle class inmates 
from lower class inmates and compare the 
average length of sentence for individuals in 
these two groups. Of course, the choice of just 
where to dichotomize the SES continuum 
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would be arbitrary to a degree, but it would 
need to be made in such a way that the great 
bulk of defendants fell within the lower class. 
Broadening this discussion beyond the task 
which Chiricos and Waldo set themselves, | 
suspect that whatever method of analysis is 
used, the class bias involved in sentencing in- 
dividuals who have committed the same type 
of crime will be found to be relatively slight. 
The real class bias in sentencing lies else- 
where. The key to it is that, as Chiricos and 
Waldo demonstrate, there are so few middle 
or upper class people convicted of or, for that 
matter, charged with the traditional crimes of 
murder, robbery, larceny and so on. This is 
simply not the way higher class people be- 
have. The illegal activities of the middle and 
upper classes are typically such things as in- 
come tax evasion and, in the case of business- 
men, price fixing, violation of pollution laws 
and misrepresentation in advertising. More- 
over, the sentences for such crimes are nor- 
mally very light, often amounting to no more 
than warnings not to offend again (injunc- 
tions). In the most celebrated case of white- 
collar crime in American history, a price-fixing 
conspiracy among 29 electrical equipment 
companies which is estimated to have cost 
the general public more money than is re- 
ported stolen by burglars in an entire year in 
the U.S. (President’s Commission, 1968:24), 
the principal defendants received sentences of 
only 30 days. The fact is that illegal behaviour 
of the type typically committed by the middle 
and upper classes attracts light sentences 
while crimes typically engaged in by the lower 
classes attract much harsher penalties. This 
is the real nature of the class bias in sentenc- 

ing. 
: Andrew Hopkins 
Australian National University 
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ON METHODOLOGY, THEORY 
AND IDEOLOGY * 


(COMMENT ON CHIRICOS’ AND WALDO, 
ASR DECEMBER, 1975) 


Chiricos and Waldo (1975) have recently 
presented research which purportedly tests a 
conflict theory proposition and provides ra- 


_ther conclusive evidence that the proposition 


is invalid and, thus, the theory is weakened. 
It is contended here that their inquiry fails to 
test adequately the proposition and, thus, the 
theory. Furthermore, even if such a test- had 
been undertaken it may be irrelevant given 
possible differences in the ideology and meth- 
odology of functional and conflict perspec- 
tives. 

Chiricos and Waldo purport to assess em- 
pirically the worth of the following two prop- 
ositions from conflict criminology. 

Chambliss (1969:86) proposes that a lower 
class person “is if found guilty, more likely to 
receive harsh punishment than his middle or 
upper class counterpart.” 

Chambliss and Seidman (1971: 475 ) pro- 
pose that “when sanctions are imposed, the 
most severe sanctions will be imposed on 
persons in the lowest social class.” 

Chiricos and Waldo note that the latter 
proposition is only one (number fifteen to 
be exact) of twenty-three propositions; how- 
ever, they assert (1975:755, fn.5) that their 
research “is clearly addressing one of the two 
or three most important propositions in 
Chambliss and Seidman’s theory” (emphasis 
added). 

Thereiore, the empirical question posed is 
the extent to which social class influences the 
harshness of sanction received by convicted 
persons, 

Chiricos and Waldo use data on prisoners 
in three states to test the above propositions. 
Therefore, they are not testing the proposi- 
tions as stated by Chambliss, and Chambliss 
and Seidman. The authors note this limitation. 

It must be recognized that a more complete as- 


sessment of the sentencing process would in- 
clude those sentences received by probationers 


*I would like to acknowledge the helpful 
comments and suggestions by Colin Goff, John 
Klein and Arthur Frank on an earlier draft of 
this comment. 
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as well as by those remanded to prison. How- 
ever, these data are unavailable at this time 
and the present research must be. regarded as 
but a partial test of the Chambliss-Seidman 
proposition. (Chiricos and Waldo, 1975:758, 
emphasis added) 


Thus, they have moved from “clearly ad- 
dressing” the proposition to a “partial test.” 
In fact, the analysis fails to test the proposi- 
‘tions, and the data’ presented could easily be 
‘interpreted as supportive of the conflict prop- 
‘osition rather than negating that perspective. 

First, they are addressing a population 
which has received the most severe possible 
sanction, i.e., incarceration. This population 
is actually but a sample of a much larger con- 
victed population receiving probation, fines, 
suspended sentence, restitution and/or other 
available sanctions (the extent to which the 
prison population approximates those con- 
victed is an unknown, but crucial factor). 
Therefore, Chiricos and Waldo have a small 
and select representation of convicted persons 
and actually are testing their own proposition 
which they believe is derived from conflict 
theory—among prison populations those with 
the lowest SES status will have received 
longer sentences for the same offense than 
those with higher SES status. 

This is an excellent example of the data’s 
inapplicability to the theory because of the 
- nature of the confined population. The Cham- 
bliss, and Chambliss and Seidman propositions 
specifically use social class as the significant 
independent variable in the imposition of 
sanctions—‘‘when sanctions are imposed, the 
most severe sanctions will be imposed on the 
persons in the lowest social class” (Chambliss 
and Seidman, 1971:475, emphasis added). 

However, Chiricos and Waldo apparently 
only have “lower class” people in their popu- 
lation! Therefore, they are attempting to 
make “within-class” distinctions while the 
conflict theorists are talking about “between- 
class” differences. 


While Chiricos and Waldo find “within- ` 


class” differences among inmates in SES 
scores, the significance of their initial ques- 
tion is largely lost. They note that there is 
sufficient “class” variation to provide appro- 
priate testing (1975:759, fn.14). However, 
“sufficient” variations around means of 32.89, 
31.86 and 36.59 on a scale of 100 appear 
“insufficient” to address the initial proposi- 
tion. While these within-class differences 

might interest the researcher, they do not 
begin to address the initial question posed 
by conflict theorists. 

Since a cursory look at any state prison 
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population provides ready evidence of the 
class nature of its inmates, Chiricos and Wal- 
do’s “discovery” of the low SES nature of 
their population should not be surprising. In 
fact, such data support the propositions being 
tested since incarceration is the most severe 
sanction meted out by courts. Furthermore, 
according to Chambliss and Seidman’s (1971) 
theory of legal systems in complex societies, 
differences in the class basis of laws, their en- 
forcement and administration would have the 
“cumulative effect” of leading to dispropor- 
tionate representation of the lower class in 
prisons. 
Chiricos and Waldo (p. 758) address this 
problem in their discussion of computing SES. 
Given the backgrounds of most persons who 
ie through the criminal justice process to 
5 T on level, it makes little sense to speak 
(8) 


h,” “middle” and “low” status in tradi- 
tional terms, 


From the conflict perspective, the question 
might be why there is such a disproportionate 
representation, rather than an attempt to as- 
sess within-class differences among the incar- 
cerated. The issue is resolved for Chiricos 
and Waldo when they state-(1975:759, fn. 


14): 


Unfortunately, since this is the nature of the 

“real world,” this is the kind of population the 
researcher is forced to use if sentence length 
is to be the dependent variable. 


Unfortunately, the nature of the “real 
world” as defined in the initial proposition is 
radically changed by largely eliminating the 
most significant variable, i.e., social class. 
While one obviously cannot “create” inmates 
of middle and upper classes, if those convicted 
offenders not incarcerated had been included, it 
would likely increase representation by other 
classes. The nature of the “real world” evi- 
denced by the skewed class distribution of in- 
mates can be interpreted as supporting the 
Chambliss proposition specifically, and con- 
flict theory in general. 

Chiricos and Waldo (p. 766) conclude that: 


What the foregoing.data suggest, rather con- 
clusively, is that the socioeconomic status of 
convicted criminal offenders is unrelated to 
the severity of the stete’s official sanction, as 
reflected in the length of prison terms assigned 
by the. courts. Such a conclusion, which 
strongly contradicts common folklore, the gen- 
eral expectation of conflict criminology and the 
speen proposition of Chambliss and Seidman 

.., 48 given added credence by the fact that 
it is true for a total of seventeen different 
criminal offenses and for three separate states. 


It would be more appropriate to conclude 
that the foregoing data suggest that “within- 
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class” differences in SES scores among lower 
class inmates is unrelated to the severity of 
their sentences as reflected in the length of 
prison terms assigned by the courts. Such a 
conclusion, which may surprise some, fails to 
address the Chambliss and Seidman proposi- 
tion specifically, and conflict theorists’ con- 
cerns generally.! 

A larger and potentially more significant 
issue is raised by Chiricos and Waldo’s at- 
. tempt to test a conflict theory proposition. 
This brings us to the relationship between 
ideology, methodology and theory and the 
possible incompatibility of testing one per- 
spective’s theory from another perspective’s 
methodology. While the authors note that 
conflict theory has ideological appeal as a 
“world view,” they fail to take seriously this 
relationship between ideology, “worid view” 
and the practice of sicence. 

Chiricos and Waldo (p. 754), however, 
note that “conflict criminology begins with a 
set of domain assumptions that are radically 
different from those of functional criminol- 
ogy.” What are the methodological ramifica- 
tions of these. differences? Even if one were 
to accept their judgment that there are no 
paradigms in sociology, it is arguable that 
these “competing theories” have different 
methodologies.” 


1 Purposefully, I have not addressed their spe- 
cific findings because the other issues overshadow 
them and render their interpretation largely 
meaningless for the intial question. Nonetheless, 
it is interesting to note that most inmates in 
Florida are black (although racial data are not 


presented for the other two states—North Caro- 


lina and South Carolina—I would guess they 
would be similar to Florida) in great dispropor- 
tion to their population in the state (p. 763). One 
interpretation of such data (there obviously could 


be others) from conflict theory would be that 


this reflected the cumulative effect of racial op- 
pression in the making of laws, their enforcement 
and the administration of justice. 

It is of particular interest to note that only 
blacks commit forcible rape in Florida as defined 
by the lack of any whites incarcerated for this 
offense. Might this reflect the history of black- 
white relationships and their representation in 
the laws, their enforcement and administration? 
Of course, the above-noted data could be inter- 
preted differently, which is the basis for the ne 
section of this comment. 

2 While the thrust of this argument is not to 
make a case for paradigms in sociology, I would 
conclude that Kuhn’s (1970) analysis, particu- 
larly his notion of scientific subcommunities hav- 
ing varying paradigms, is applicable to sociology. 
While the case for “normal” science in sociology 
is more difficult to make, it is increasingly being 
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While Chiricos and Waldo use Chambliss 
(1973) as a basis for differentiating functional 
and conflict theories, they fail to note that 
Chambliss identifies functional and conflict 
perspectives on the basis of their varying fo- 
cus, methodologies and underlying ideologies. 
Using Durkheim and Marx as exemplars of 
the functionalist and conflict paradigms, re- 
spectively, Chambliss (1973:4) derives four 
fundamental issues separating them “(1) the 
role of history in sociological analysis, (2) 
centrality of a critical analysis of the existing 
social conditions, (3) the methodology apro- 
pos to social sciences and (4) the meaning 
attached to the normative system.” Chiricos 
and Waldo address the issues in (2) and (4), 
but leave (1) and (3) virtually untouched. 
Chambliss (1973:4) states that while both 
study history they do so differently. 


Functionalists see society as a reality which is 
unconnected with a particular historical period 
and look for those social needs which all so- 
cieties have. ... The Marxian analysis begins 
with the observation that the needs, character- 
istics, ideologies, and institutions of a particu- 
lar society are a reflection of that society’s his- 
torical condition ecially the material con- 
ditions (the mode of production) at that par- 
ticular historical moment. 


Regarding appropriate methodology, Cham- 
bliss states the Marxian conflict perspective 
sees the social scientist as necessarily engaged 
in bringing about the changes implied by his 
analysis. 


The ultimate test of a theory’s utility is not its 
logical structure or its fit with empirical data 
but its ability to create workable recipes for 
changing the existing set of social conditions 
(both material conditions and the superstruc- 
ture derived therefrom). (Chambliss, 1973:4, 
‘ emphasis added) 


Regarding the worth of conflict theory, 
Chiricos and Waldo (p. 754) state: 


However persuasive the logic or appealing the 
scientific utility require that it be formulated 
as testable research hypotheses which can di- 
rect the accumulation of relevant empirical 
ideology of such an argument, its validity and 
evidence. It is on the basis of such evidence 
that the acceptability of a “conflict perspective” 
as an alternative world view in criminology 
specifically, and sociology more generally, will 
ultimately be determined. . .. (Emphasis added) 


These two contrary positions on the pur- — 
pose and nature of science reflect radically 


asserted that sociology is a multiple paradigm 
science (Friedrichs, 1970; Ritzer, 1975) and that 
criminology also has competing paradigms (Tay- 
lor et al., 1973; Reasons, 1975). Recent discus- 
sions of conflict methodology are presented by 
Lehmann and Young (1974) and Young (1975). 
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different assumptions. Chambliss is presenting 
an activist theory of knowledge emphasizing 
the methodological differences between func- 
tional and conflict perspectives. This approach 
closely follows some of Horton’s (1966) ma- 
jor distinctions between order (including 
functional) and conflict perspectives. In dis- 
cussing the significant methodological differ- 
ences between order and conflict theories, 
Horton identifies the order perspective with 
the natural science model, multiple causality 
and conditions of objectivity while the conflict 
perspective emphasizes the historical model, 
unicausality and utility in terms of the ob- 
server’s interests (objectivity discussed in the 
context of subjectivity). Chiricos and Waldo’s 
analysis clearly fits the natural science model 
of objectivity and a passive/receptive theory 
of knowledge. Thus, while Chambliss rejects 
some of the major tenets of neo-positivists® 
and emphasizes the utility of theory for social 
change strategies (like Horton), Chiricos and 
Waldo assume that the acceptance of a theory 
is based upon its fit with the “empirical 
world.” This basic disagreement derives from 
differing perspectives on the role of ideology 
in the practice and development of science. 

Chiricos and Waldo, like many others, tend 
to go about “normal science” within the con- 
fines of certain domain assumptions and di- 
rectives without addressing the significance 
of ideology in the development of scientific 
theories in general and criminological ones 


3 The major characteristics of criminological 
-positivism are that it (1) denies free will, (2) 
divorces science and jaw from morals, (3) pro- 
claims the priority of science and believes in the 
existence of invariable social laws (4) emphasizes 
the unity of the scientific method for social and 
natural sciences, {5) emphasizes quantitatives 
research, not qualitative, and (6) holds causality 
and determinism as paramount concerns to be 
pursued through observation (Mannheim, 1960). 
While noting that all social science is determinis- 
tic, Matza (1964) distinguishes between “hard” 
and “soft” determinism. The former has long 
been the major thrust of American criminological 
analysis and closely adheres to the characteristics 
of positivism noted above, while soft determin- 
ism allows for the incorporation of a degree of 
free will or choice, in human behaviour. Matza 
(1969) later suggests that the positive school of 
criminology separated the study of crime from 
the workings and theory of the state and he 
advances a naturalist perspective of deviance, 
including crime. Of course, determinism and free 
will are not mutually exclusive but a matter of 
degree, i,, some are more free than others 
(Wilkins, 1968; Pap, 1962). 
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specifically (Radzinowicz, 1966; Miller, 1973; 
Quinney, 1972; Gordon, 1973; Reasons, 
1975). The nature of one’s “world view” and 
its developmental process is greatly influenced 
by “irrational” and “particularistic” factors 
as well as by “rational” and “universalistic” 
factors (Dolbeare and Dolbeare, 1973; Mar- 
chak, 1975). This is not to say that ideologies 
and world views never change among “‘lay- 
men” and “scientists”; however, it entails 
much more than the “presentation of the 
facts” to make a person accept an alternative 
“world view.” By definition, the concept of 
“world view” entails much more than an im- 
passionate presentation of facts. As Kuhn 
(1970) notes, one filters the facts through a 
“world view” already established which pre- 
defines the way of doing science, including 
determining the worth of theories. 

Thus, the differences between functional 
and conflict perspectives may include irrecon- 
cilable ideological, theoretical and methodo- 
logical assumptions which may make it im- 
possible for either perspective to test and judge 
the other within these assumptions. Therefore, 
the test of the conflict proposition by Chiricos 
and Waldo, even if “appropriately done,” may 
not grasp the nature of the issues involved. As 
Kuhn (1970:146) notes: 


If as I have already urged, there can be no sci- 
entifically neutral system of language or con- 
cepts, then the proposed construction of alter- 
native tests and theories must proceed within 
one or another paradigm-based tradition. Thus 
restricted it would have no access to all pos- 
sible experiences or to all ible theories. As 
a result, probabilistic theories disguise the veri- 
fication situation as much as they illuminate it. 


Charles E. Reasons 
University of Calgary 
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REPLY TO GREENBERG, HOPKINS, 
AND REASONS 


A problem facing any scientific perspective 
is what to do with contrary evidence or “bad 
news” such as that implied for some aspects 
of conflict criminology by our recent sentenc- 
ing research (Chiricos and Waldo, 1975) and 
other related studies (Hagan, 1974; Hewitt, | 
1975; Willick et al., 1975). The commentaries 
of Greenberg, Hopkins, and Reasons reflect 
contrasting options for dealing with the “bad 
news.” The first option, essentially Green- 
berg’s and partially Hopkins’, considers the 
findings “real” (with some limitations) and 
contributes to the renewed growth of conflict 
theory by suggesting ways in which “no rela- 
tionship” between SES and sentencing could 
make sense—even in conflict terms. The sec- 
ond option, essentially Reasons’, denies the 
reality of the “bad news” or the relevance of 
such news for the conflict perspective, thereby 
preserving the integrity of the proposition in 
question. Our reply will underscore the limita- 
tions and dangers of the second option, while 
hopefully expanding the constructive input 
to conflict theory of the first option. 

At the most general level, Reasons argues 
(with support from Hopkins on this issue) 
that our data “fit poorly” with conflict theory 
and should not be regarded as “bad news” at 
all. Reasons further argues that any empirical 
data may be irrelevant anyway, because the 
conflict perspective employs unique and dis- 
tinctive standards of value in judging con- 
cepts and theories. ‘The “poor fit” and “irrele- 
vance” arguments are briefly summarized as 
follows:. 


Poor Fit: Studies such as ours, which use avail- 
able populations of defendants, necessarily. 

. have skewed distributions of social class or 
SES, inasmuch as most higher status persons 
never penetrate the criminal justice system. 
Thus, our data Panny forces us into a 
within-class analysis of a between-class issue. 
Irrelevant: Studies which rely upon traditional 
empirical methodologies are not especially 
relevant to assessing the value of conflict pro- 
positions because of the latter’s ideological 
emphasis upon praxis or action as the deter- 
minant of an idea’s value. 


We contend that the “poor fit” argument 
hinders the development of conflict criminol- 
ogy because it commits its proponents to a 
model of social contro] that is ambiguous, in- 
sufficient and, quite possibly, unnecessary on 
both empirical and theoretical grounds. The 
“irrelevance” argument hinders conflict the- 
ory because it commits its proponents to a 
kind of false consciousness which Gouldner 
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(1975) shows to follow from a misunder- 
standing of the relationship between ideology 
and objectivity. 


On the Poor Fit between Theory and Data 


When theory and data are poorly matched, 


the problem may lie, of course, either with 
the conceptualization or the measurement of 
reality. We contend that the problem of fit in 
this instance is more likely due to inade- 
quacies with theory than with methodology, 
for reasons that are briefly noted here. 

First, we note that it is difficult to deter- 
mine when an adequate fit exists between 
theory and data because of considerable am- 
biguity in conceptualization, not only be- 
tween conflict criminologists, but within the 
propositions of Chambliss and Seidman’s 
(1971) theory. The problem is most acute 
when trying to determine the appropriate in- 
dependent variables in conflict accounts of 
criminal justice outcomes. While Chambliss 
and Seidman employ “social class” as the pri- 
mary determinant, the degree of consensus 
among conflict criminologists on this question 
is minimal. For example, Quinney (1970) 
relies upon “conflicts” between “pluralistic 
interests” while Turk (1969) employs “con- 
flicts” between “authorities and subjects in 
imperatively coordinated associations.” Davis 
(1975) comes closer to social class with her 
use of the “relative amount of resources held 
by tbe conflicting party.” Still, for Taylor et 
al. (1973:273) none of these (presumably 
they would include Davis) is really adequate, 
for none shows how state sanctions are “in- 
timately bound up with the structure of the 
political economy of the state.” In short, the 
conceptual apparatus by which conflict theo- 
rists explain criminal sanction is highly varied 
and seldom relies upon a simple specification 
of social class discrimination. 

A closer look at Chambliss and Seidman 
(1971) raises further doubts about what their 
theory intends by the concept of “social 
class.” That theory not only employs several 
different concepts to reference the same phe- 
nomenon (presumably poverty) but conceives 
of that phenomenon in both discrete and con- 
tinuous terms. The nature of the problem is 
readily seen in propositions #13, #14 and 
#15 from Chambliss and Seidman (1971: 
475): 

13. Therefore, those laws which prohibit cer- 
tain es of behavior popular among 
lower-class persons are more likely to be 
enforced while laws restricting the behavior 


of middle- or upper-class persons are not 
likely to be enforced. 
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14. Where laws are so stated that people of all 
classes are equally likely to violate them, 
the lower the social position of an offender, 
the ter the likelihood that sanctions 
will be imposed on him. 

15. When sanctions are imposed, the most se- 
vere sanctions will be imposed on persons 
a lowest social class. (Emphases ad- 


From the foregoing, it is apparent that 
propositions #13 and #15 deal with “social 
class”—though the concept is not defined— 
while proposition #14 deals with “social 
position”——also undefined. More importantly, 
while #13 enjoins a comparison of “Jower- 
class” defendants with “middle-” and “upper- 
class” defendants, propositions #14 and #15 
are stated so that differences in social position 
or class can be understood in continuous 
terms. Indeed, the only consistent point of 
reference in those propositions is the “lower” 
or “lowest” end cf the continuum. Thus, we 
would argue that considering all three propo- 
sitions, the most relevant test would compare 
differences in sentencing outcome between the 
“lowest” status defendants and all others—a 
comparison which data such as ours (omit- 
ting upper status persons) obviously can 
make for the population at risk. In short, the 
unavailability of upper status defendants in 
our sample would not appear to disqualify 
the data from application to the Chambliss 
and Seidman (1971) theory. 

Though we chose—-for reasons not unre- 
lated to Chambliss and Seidman’s concepts— 
to treat SES as a continuous variable in our 
initial paper, we have pursued Hopkins’ sug- 
gestion to handle the matter empirically in 
dichotomous terms. Thus, we have compared 
the lowest status defendants—somewhat ana- 
logous to “dangerous classes” (Silver, 1967) 
—to all of the remaining defendants in our 
Florida sample. 

Cutting points for determining the “lowest 
social class” using ‘an SES continuum must 
be, as Hopkins notes, an arbitrary matter. 
We have approached the task from three 
points of view. In the first instance, we have 
compared the mean sentence received by the 
bottom 5% (<10) on the. SES distribution 
with all others (== 10) as well as the bottom 
12% (= 15) versus all others (> 15). The - 
latter dichotomy renders a “lowest class” 
which closely approximates the bottom class 
identified by Willick et al. (1975) and by 
Laumann (1966) as unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers. We have also followed Hop- 
kins’ suggestion—though we think it more 
defensible to make the foregoing dichotomies 
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—that “the great bulk of defendants” fall 
within the lowest class. Toward that end, we 
have compared the bottom 90% (= 54.3) 
with the top 10% and the bottom 95% 
_ (= 63.5) with the top 5% of our sample. 
Our third dichotomy split the SES distribution 
at the median (30.0). It should be noted that, 
based upon the five social :class categories 
employed by Willick et al and by Laumann, 
our sample extends well into the second high- 
est class—referred to as “upper-middle” by 
the former and as “semiprofessional and 
middle level business” by the latter. Thus, it 
is difficult to sustain the argument that we 
consider only within-class differences. 

The data, examined dichotomously with the 
use of t-tests, support our initial findings. In 
no instance did we find lower status defend- 
ants receiving: significantly greater sentences 
than higher status defendants for the same 
offenses. Beyond the issue of statistical signi- 
ficance and excluding comparisons when 
fewer than ten cases were available for any 
status and offense category, we found that 
lower and higher status groups were almost 
equally likely to receive the stronger sanction. 
When the lowest class comprised basically 
unskilled and semiskilled workers (first di- 
chotomy), it received higher sentences in 
nine of the seventeen available comparisons. 
When the lowest class included the “great 
bulk of defendants” (second dichotomy), it 
received the stronger sanction in six of eleven 
comparisons; and-for the median split (third 
dichotomy), the lowest class received higher 


average sentences in six of thirteen compari- - 


sons. 

Pursuing the question of “poor fit” in an- 
other direction, it seem’ reasonablé to con- 
sider whether the lack of fit is due to the ap- 
pliction of a faulty theory to the data at 
hand. As articulated by Chambliss and Seid- 
man (1971), the theory is stated in simple 
and sufficient terms: social class is inversely 
related to sanction severity. The stark sim- 
plicity, involving but one determinant—social 
class—may be insufficient to the task of de- 
. scribing and explaining sentencing realities, 
even from within a conflict perspective. In- 
deed, this insufficiency is clearly recognized 
by both Hopkins and Greenberg, with the 
latter observing that “... it is not by any 
means inherent in a conflict perspective to 
assume that low SES defendants will always 
be disadvantaged in court.” 

We are suggesting that if the concept of 
social class has a viable role in conflict ex- 
planations of sentencing, it is likely not on 
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the basis of a simple model of class discrimi- 
nation. To insist on such a model is to ignore 
the bulk of empirical evidence and the con- 
tributions of more recent conflict criminolo- 
gists who specify additional contingencies for 
a conflict explanation. 

Perhaps the most significant contingency is 
perceived threat to elite interests, a circum- 
stance whose variation need not be isomorphic 
with variation in social class. This issue has 
been explicitly recognized by Spitzer (1975), 
Davis (1975) and Lofland (1969), and it is 
implicitly present in the discussions of conflict 
by Turk (1969) and Quinney (1970). Though 
Spitzer’s analysis is not specific to the question 
of sentencing, he does argue that social con- 
trol varies with the nature of threat posed by 
various “problem populations” within capi- © 
talist society. “Social junk” comprises non- 
productive citizens who are either too old, 
young, feeble, infirm or insane to warrant 
strongly punitive control measures. ‘Social 
dynamite,” however, represents surplus labor 
that is young, able, angry, alienated and capa- 
ble of revolutionary intention, thereby justi- 
fying harsher control sanctions. 

The work of Turk (1969), Lofland (1969) 
and Davis (1975) suggests the relevance of 
additional contingencies of threat, such as the 


' size, degree of sophistication and level of or- 


ganization of threatening groups. Greenberg, 
in his commentary, made careful note of the 
victim’s character and relationship to offender 
as consequential for threat that may be per- 
ceived and responded to by the courts. In 
short, threat is but one of the more fre- 
quently mentioned contingencies of social 
control that cause us to doubt the sufficiency 
of social class in a conflict theory of sentenc- 
ing. 

One might argue further that social class 
isn’t even necessary for a conflict explanation 
of sentencing, or at least that conflict theory 
shouldn’t be surprised if social class were 
inconsequential. This appears to be Green- 
berg’s point when he observes that movements 
of the 1960s—such as the civil rights move- 
ment—-may have increased the liberal self- 
consciousness of bourgeois justice, or at least 
the fear of appearing to violate one’s legiti- 
mating ideology of egalitarianism. Hopkins, 
as well, argues that the inconsequential char- 
acter of social class for sentencing should not 
be surprising to a conflict theorist, inasmuch 
as “the real class bias in sentencing lies else- 
where”-——particularly in legislative decisions 
which attach stronger penalties to typically 
lower-class activities and lighter penalties to 
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white-collar behavior. The two arguments are 
readily combined. Given the conflict assump- 
tion that law and the definition of crime are 
part of the superstructure whereby ruling 
class interests are both protected and excluded 
from serious criminal sanction, then an ideol- 
ogy and even the practice of egalitarianism 
at the point of sentencing should pose no 
threat to elite class interests. In fact, such 
egalitarianism effectively screens critical at- 
tention from the ways in which class control 
is exercised within criminal justice. Ironically, 
if we persist in our belief that discrimination 
exists in sentencing, then we reduce the gen- 
eral credibility of the conflict position and, at 
the same time, we divert critical attention 
from the real issues of class dominance. 


On the Irrelevance of Conventional Method- 
ology for Conflict Propositions 


Reasons argues that empirical findings gen- 
erated by traditional positivist methodology 
—~incredibly equated with functionalism—are 
not especially relevant for conflict proposi- 
tions, because the latter are judged more ap- 
propriately by their action implications. This 
irrelevance, in short, derives from what are 
perceived to be basic and irreconcilable dif- 
ferences between conflict and positive meth- 
odologies, with the former stressing ideology 
and the latter objectivity. 

In reply, we argue that ideology and ob- 
jectivity are necessary components of both 
perspectives, and to assume that they are 
mutually exclusive is to misunderstand the 
nature of objectivity as described in Gould- 
ner’s (1975) recent essay and to risk a debil- 
itating kind of false consciousness. 

The utility of ideas for courses of action 
is hardly an evaluative criterion that is unique 
to conflict theory. The premise of scientific 
inquiry is that we explain in order that we 
might control, and it is not uncommon for 
basic essays on the nature of theory to include 
“pragmatic utility” as a criterion for evaluat- 
ing theoretical positions (Reynolds, 1971; 
Schrag, 1967). This point has been strongly 
emphasized by Gouldner (1970:47-8), who 
contends that all theory is “normative” and 
has action imperatives: 

every social theory facilitates the pursuit of 

some, but not all courses of action, and thus 

encourages us to change or to accept the world 
as it is, to say yea or nay to it... . In this 
sense, every theory and every theorist ideol- 
ogizes social reality. 
Thus, what distinguishes conflict from other 
- perspectives is not that pragmatic utility is 
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relevant, but rather what pragmatic utilities 
are implied. Durkheim on social solidarity 
and Marx on social change are not distin- 
guished as empirically relevant in the first 
instance and normatively relevant in the sec- 
ond. Rather, for both, action implications are 
manifest—even if the action is to consolidate 
order. 

That empirical evidence is relevant for 
conflict analysis should be readily obvious to 
most. The science in Marx’s “scientific so- 
cialism” is not limited to general theoretical 
laws, but involves, as well, a painstaking at- 
tention to empirical fact when available—as 
in the variety of tables employed to illustrate - 
the “General Law of Capitalist Accumula- 
tion.” The importaace of empirical evidence 
is clearly implied in the formulation of “test- 
able” propositions by Turk (1969), Cham- 
bliss and Seidman (1971) and Davis (1975). 
Chambliss (1973:2) has recently observed: 

A theory ... answers a specific question and, 
if it is to be scientifically useful, must be ca- 
pable of being proved wrong. .. . We choose 
one theory or another because it has stood the 
test of empirical research. Data support the 
theories that stand the test of time and refute 
the theories that do not. 

Finally, to assume the opposition of ideol- 
ogy and objectivity is to make an error that 


` could prove.disastrous, not only on scientific 


grounds but on purely tactical grounds as 
well, Gouldner (1975) contends that objec- 
tivity is “not neutrality” but openness in our 
cognitive processes so that we are able to 
“face the bad news” and “not exaggerate the 
good news.” The tactical (action) implica- 
tions of such openness or objectivity is con- 
cisely summarized by Gouldner (1975:5): 

More specifically, objectivity has to do with 

the continued openness or access of persons to 

“hostile” reports; the lack or loss of objectivity 

is an underestimate of the negative implica- 

tions of reports; it is an under-estimate of our 
adversary’s strengths and an over-estimate of 
ours. 

Thus, the ideolegy and worldly objectives 
of conflict theory, in no sense, remove the 
necessity of objectivity; indeed, it is the latter 
which serves the former by providing the 
bases for rational, self-interested, goal-di- 
rected behavior. 

Essentially one must suppose that, for critical 

theory, emancipation and truth are not totally 

identical; one must suppose that truth serves 
emancipation and life, the part the whole. 

(Gouldner, 1975:7) 

' Theodore G. Chiricos 
Gordon P. Waldo 
Florida State University 
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book.” — Library Journal A discussion of Marx's titanic 
0-14-004353-5 $2.25 achievements — and their 

l repercussions interwoven witha ` 
CRITICAL SOCIOLOGY dramatic account of his personal life 

din and survey of the growth and nature 

Selected Rea 8s of his reputation. Modern Masters. 
Edited by Paul Connerton 0-14-004320-9 $1.95 
This collection of 21 readings 







illustrates the intellectual lineage 


PENGUIN 


Write for free catalogues. 
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Madison Avenue 
e York, N.Y. 10022 . 





‘What little we know 
about crime Wilson has 


ci a ga assembled here in a book 
A powertul N that is disarmingly sober 

e ° we and restrained while it 
indictment of picks apart everyone's 

4 most cherished beliefs.” 

the American — Washington Post 

l criminal- Ja “One of the truly most 
justice system : k thought-provoking 
books you are likely to 


SAAS SS 


by “America’s | read” 


— Chicago Sun-Times 


leading 
academic 
authority 
on crime. ** 


*Fortune 


“Both model and starting 
point for future discus- 
sion of law enforce- 
ment”— National Review 


SI. 95, paperback 
@ > VINTAGE BOOKS 


A division of Random House 


o MAMY ONG” 









Social Logic 


Outstanding new and up- 
dated titles from the leader 
in the social sciences... 


! 





EVERYTHING YOU ALWAYS WANTED TO KNOW ABOUT 
ELEMENTARY. STATISTICS 
Jeraid Schutte — Columbia University 


Unusual, Informal, and highly Interesting supplement to introductory courses in social seit 
ences. Designed to rellave students of the drudgeries commonly involved in mastering 
elementary statistics. Avolds torturous mathematical theorems and assumptions. Does not 
eliminate the mathematics in treating statistical application, but Introduces the mathematical 
logic behind certaln formulae and derivations. 


New question-and-answer format makes text a more readable reference. Illustrates major 
topics using the literary technique of analogy and metaphor and makes statistical concepts 
immediately apprehensible. Glves reference to, the historical ad hockary of statistical terms 
and symbols in the appendix. Line drawings, tables, and graphs illustrate text material. 
1977 208 pp. {əst.) Paper $5.95 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL STATISTICS 
Vanderlyn R. Pine — State University of New York, New Paitz 


Provides an easy-to-understand approach to commonly used procedures In social statistics. 
Demonstrates how procedures and statistics are used to analyze data gathered through so- 
cial research. Shows how social statistics may be used both as a practical research device 
and as an analytical too! for examining quantitative data. Introduces recognizable concepts 
from everyday ife which are translated Into familiar Seon statistics, forming a basis 
for understanding more complex procedures. 


intended specifically for soclology students, most examples are drawn from well-known 
sociological literature or from information readily available to sociology students. Simple 
arithmetic and limited knowledge of elementary algebra are the only mathematical Bie: 
requisites. ` 


1977 352 pp. (est, Cloth $12.95 


Iv 


INTRODUCTION TO POPULATION: A SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH 
Judah Matras — Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Israel 


Provides a fresh view of the social structural causes and consequences of current popula- 
tlon trends. Offers a detailed discussion of match-making, mate selection, and marriage In 
relation to sociological, social anthropological, and demographic studies. Describes and 
illustrates sources of demographic data, methods of measurement, and basic techniques of 
analysis in a claar, conclse manner that speaks directly to students. 


1977 544 pp. (est.)’ Cloth $14.95 


ADOLESCENCE: A SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS, 2nd Edition 
Hans Sebald — Arizona State University 


‘Extensive Introductory examination of the sociological and historical dimensions of ado- 
lescence in America today. Focus is on Identity growth; and how social, cultural, institu- 
tional, economic, biological, and role-learning Influences bear on it. New material includes 
analysis of the youth subculture and counterculture, effects of the feminist movement, the 
role of TV and other media, and the “new sexuality,” with an update on drug problems. 


1977 480 pp. (est.) Paper $9.95 


WORKING: CONFLICT AND CHANGE, 2nd Edition 
George Ritzer — University of Maryland 


Basic text for Sociology of Occupatlons, Professions, and related courses. Focus is on the 
individua! in the “workworld" and changes he or she faces, career opportunities, conflicts 
and modes of conflict resolution, the distinctive problems of minority groups, and the future 
prospects of work in America. Sociological view of occupational life debunks many myths 
about the workworid. 


1977 448 pp. (est) Cloth $13.95 


For further information, or to order your examination copy of any of these outstanding texts, 
please write to: Robert Jordan, PIORUSS 8! Iné., Dept. J-638, Engisweoe Clitfs, New >- 
Jersey 07632. 

Prices subject to change without notice. i 


Prentice-Hall 





F. E. PEACOCK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Forthcoming 


CRIME IN AMERICA, PERSPECTIVES ON CRIMINAL AND 


DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR, Second Edition 
Edited by Bruce J. Cohen, C. W. Post College, Long Island University 
This revision of a successful reader provides a comprehensive analysis 
of the range of criminal behavior, an extensive discussion of the crime 
problem in the U.S. and the role of the victim. 
c. 550 pages c. $8.95 paper 


ISSUES IN RACE AND ETHNIC RELATIONS: THEORY, RE- 


SEARCH AND ACTION 
Edited by Jack Rothman, University of Michigan 

This is a unique treatment of the controversial and perplexing inter- 
group issues confronting American society. Opposing positions are clear- 
ly articulated and each issue is examined from three vantage points: 
theoretical and philosophical considerations; factual and research con- 
siderations; policy and practice considerations. 

c. 350 pages c. $6.95 paper 


AMERICAN MINORITIES AND ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
Edited by H. Roy Kaplan, Pitzer College 

This book provides current data on the labor force participation of 
Blacks, Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, American Indians, women 
and older workers. It departs from traditional demographic and statisti- 
cal approaches by also including analyses of the social psychological- 
impact of work on these groups. The book demonstrates that there is a 
strong commitment to work among these groups; that they work not only 
for financial reasons, but place a high social value on being gainfully 
employed. 

The book reviews laws and court decisions which have affected their 
struggle for equity and analyzes the halting attempts of the Federal 
Government to implement affirmative action programs and reduce dis- 
crimination in the labor force. 

) c. 350 pages c. $9.09 cloth 


F. E. Peacock Publishers, Inc. Itasca, ll., 60143 
VI 


F. E PEACOCK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Recent and important 


THE RESEARCH EXPERIENCE 
By M. Patricia Golden, Northeastern University 

This book is intendéd to compliment the basic text for research meth- 
ods and to acquaint students with alternative ways of doing research. 
The contributors are thus included for their methodological approach 
rather than their substantive content. The object is to provide material 
_ that is stimulating and provokes interest in sociology while at the same 
time describes basic research strategies and. important procedures. ` 

1976 520 pages $8.50 paper 


THEORIES OF DEVIANCE 
Stuart H. Traub and Craig B. Little, State University of New York, Cort- 
land, editors. 

Follows the development of the sociology of deviance from 19-century 
functionalism to the contemporary labeling and societal reaction view- 
points. Seminal theoretical statements representing diverse perspectives 
are presented by their originators, and chapter introductions by the edi- 
tors are designed to help students recognize cross-fertilization, com- 
patibility, and counterpoint among the ideas. l l 

1975 301 pages $5.95 paper 


SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION: A BOOK OF READINGS, Second 
Edition | oy 
Ronald M. Pavalko, Florida State University, editor 

This book applies sound sociological theory and research to issues 
of current concern in education. It defines the field of sociology of 
education, examines educational! functions particularly affected by so- 
cietal influences, and studies the school as a sccial institution and a 
place of work. i To 

1976 - 381 pages $6.95 paper 


F. E. Peacock Publishers, Inc. Itasca, ll., 60143 
VII 


NEW FROM 
PRINCETON 





Jewish Identity 
and the JDL 


JANET | L. DOLGIN 

To understand the situation of the 
Jewish Defense League in the U.S., 
Janet Dolgin spent fourteen months 
with the JDL in Jerusalem and in New 
York City. In this book she considers 
how its members relate to each other 
and to outsiders, and places these rela- 
tionships in the context of American 
society as a whole. “. . . A very fine 
book. Here is a major contribution to 
` the processes of the creation of history 
by the analysis of the present itself—a 
contribution to the. understanding of 
social and cultural action as a mean- 
ingful, , symbolically conceptualized 
whole.”-——David M. Schneider, Univer- 
sity of a $12.50 


Tramways and Trolleys 
The Rise.of Urban Mass 
Transport.in Europe 

JOHN R. McKAY 

“In this first comprehensive analysis 
of the development of the electric 
streetrailway in Europe from 1880 to 
1910, McKay persuasively argues that 
the industry was more than simply an 
advance in transport technology. It 
had, he shows, a truly revolutionary 
effect in such diverse areas as urban 
growth patterns, labor unionism, and 
popular recreation. . An original 
and provocative sudy. with implica- 
_tions for urban planners today.” 
—Library Journal Tus. $14.50 


+ 
} 


Equality and 
Preferential Treatment 
Edited by MARSHALL COHEN, 
THOMAS NAGEL, and 


THOMAS SCANLON 
These essays, originally published in 
Philosophy & Public Affairs, consider the 
moral problems associated with im- 
proving the social position of disad- 
pits groups. The issues dis- 
include compensation, liabil- 
ity, victimization, the significance of 
group membership, the intrinsic im- 
portance of racial, sexual, or merito- 
cratic criteria, and the overall effects of 
preferential policies. A Philosophy & 
Public Affairs Reader. 
Cloth, $8.50 ə Paper, $2.95 


The Labor Force in 


Economic Development 
A Comparison of International 
Census Data, 1946-1966 


JOHN D. DURAND 
“The author brings together in clear’ 
organized form all available labor force 
data on some 100 countries for the two 
decades following World War II. With 
this outstanding accomplishment 
alone, Durand has served well the 
goals of a solidly grounded demog- 
raphy of modernization/industrializ- 
ation.. . . His model research mono- 
graph [will be] cited again and again 
by the authors of more narrowly fo- 
cused regional or thematic studies 
made possible only by this volume.” 


` —Thomas O. Wilkinson, Sociology 


$15.00 


r- 


‘Urban Networks in 


Russia, 1750-1800 and 


Premodern Periodization 


GILBERT ROZMAN . 
Taking a new approach to the evolu- 
tion of cities and of societies in pre- 


modern periods, and refining the - 


theory advanced in his earlier study of 
China and Japan, Rozman examines 
the development of Russia over sev- 
eral centuries with emphasis on the 
ity preceding the Industrial Revo- 

tion. He makes possible comparison | 


of urbanization in five countries and ° 


develops a systematic framework for 
analyzing cities of varying size. 
$16.50 


-- Blue-Collar 


Stratification 

Autoworkers in Four Countries 
WILLIAM H. FORM 

In studying the impact of industry on 
class organization, social scientists 


have assumed that the effects of - 


technological advance increase with 
time and that, as technology molds, 


-dehumanizes, and alienates workers, 


the pressure mounts to change the 
system through political action. Wil- 
liam H. Form tests these assumptions 
in his study which considers India, 
Argentina, Italy, andthe U.S. $17.50 


Modernization and 


the Japanese Factory 
ROBERT M. MARSH and 
HIROSHI MANNARI 


“No other. study to my knowledge 
penetrates the work attitudes and per- 
formance of industrial employees in 
present-day Japan as exhaustively as 
this book does. The materials are orig- 
inal and quite comprehensive. The 
analysis is painstakingly careful. The 
findings should be of great interest 
and value to scholars in several 
fields.”—Solomon B. Levine, University 
of Wisconsin Cloth, $27:50-e Limited 
Paperback Edition, $11.50 


Imperial Germany and 
a World Without War 


The Peace Movement and 
German Society, 1892-1914 


- ROGER CHICKERING 
WA superb study of a rarely treated 


facet of pre-World War I Europe. 
Based extensively on original docu- 
ments, this book probes the history of 
the peace movement in pre-War Ger- 
many, analyzing it in the context of 
the German political | culture and 
socialization process and explaining 
much of its inability to attract a Ger- 
man following.” —Library Journal 
Cloth, $27.50 e Limited Paperback 
Edition, $10.50 


Neighborhood Organi- 
zation and Interest- 


Group Processes 


DAVID J. O’BRIEN 

“Academics and practitioners have as- 
sessed the efforts of organizations in 
poor neighborhoods from a variety of 
perspectives. O’Brien adds a new di- 
mension by employing a public goods 
approach. . . . [The] book is consis- 
tently provocative and stimulating. It 
should’ be read by every serious stu- 
dent and practitioner of citizen par- . 
ticipation and neighborhood organiza- 
tion.”—Sociolegy $13.50 


Now in Paperback 

The Political Character 
of Adolescence 

The Influence of 

Familtes and Schools l 
M. KENT JENNINGS and 
RICHARD G. NIEMI 


“Jt merits the highest praise possible 


` for a scholarly work.” —American Jour- 


nal o Sociology $3.95 e (Cloth, 
$12.50) 


PRINCET ON 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 





ACADEMIC POSTS __ 


AVAILABLE FOR 1977/78 


IN THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCI- 
OLOGY AND SOCIAL WORK: 
(a). aoe gc! fil oaa Soċiology, 
logy, Social 
Statics, S beet Pein and 
hae ment. p) Social Work: 
ork, Group ee Com- 
re Organization, uman 
Behaviour and Social Environ- - 


ment, Field Work (in social work). 


QUAUIACATIONS: 

e Must hold Ph.D. degree or its 
equivalent in the respective 
specialization. 











“A scathing indictment of the 
public school system 
strength of the book lies in its calling attention 
to the seriousness of the situation in the first 
place.”--Library Journal 

“The book's case histories force 
a look at the human element 
involved in the rules and. regu- 

lations of school administra- 
tion.”—-The Booklist 


by Thomas J. Cottle 
$7 ‘95 at oer stofes or direct from 


NEW REPUBLIC BOOKS @) 


KUWAIT UNIVERSITY — 


e Must currently hold academic 
post in an accredited University 
or research center. 

CONTACT the Kuwait Embassy 

Cultural Division for further in- 

formation and application forms: 

4340 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 


. - Suite 500 


Washington, D.C. 20008 
Tel. 202-244-4709 


If outside the United States, please 
contact your nearest Kuwait 
Embassy. 


wae The 





al 


í 1220 1%h St., N.W. Washington, D.C, 20036 
l Distributed by E. P. Dutton 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD ORGANIZER'S HANDBOOK 

Rachelle and Donald Warren. Shows how to identify a neighbor- 
hood by its: physical and social characteristics and then determine 
. effective means to act within it. Invaluable for community leaders 
_and human service organizations. $9.95 cl., $4.95 pa. 


THE RADICAL CENTER: Middle Americans and the 


_ Politics of Alienation | 

_ Donald I. Warren. An in-depth analysis of the political frustration 
of middle-class radicals. “An excellent analysis of the ‘backlash? ” - 
—Library Journal. “. . . must reading for students of voting be- 
havior.”—Sociology : $12.95 cl., $4.95 pa. 


UNDERSTANDING AND SOCIAL INQUIRY 

Fred Dallmayr and Thomas McCarthy, eds. The first anthology in 
which the major schools of thought on the role and nature of 
verstehen, or interpretive understanding, in social research are. 
represented and brought into dialogue. $16.95 


THE UNITED STATES- MEXICO BORDER: A Politico- 
Economic Profile 

Raul Fernandez. Within a theoretical framework of historical mate- 
rialism, this provocative study succeeds in giving coherence to the 


politico-economic development of the U.S. -Mexico border region 
for the first time. $9.95 


_ THOSE OF THE STREET: The Catholic-Jews of Mallorca 
Kenneth Moore. Traces the Jewish origin and unique traditions of 
the ‘Xueta community on the island of Mallorca and suggests that 
- the tourist industry may lead to their assimilation into the main- 
stream of Spanish Catholicism. _ $11.95 


LIFE AND POLITICS IN A VENETIAN COMMUNITY 


Robert H. Evans. The first large-scale investigation of community 
life in northern Italy, this book spans the years 1866-1975 and em- 
phasizes historical, social and economic influences on present-day 


political life. $15.95 
Np NOTR E DAME 
University of Notre Dame Press 


Notre Dame, Indiana 46556 
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RECENT BOOKS 
_ FROM 
HARPER & ROW 





FORGOTTEN TRUTH 
The Primordial Tradition 

By Huston Smith, Syracuse 
University. A brilliant new book by 
the author of The Religions of Man 
which incorporates Asian religion, , 
psychedelic experience, and- 
humanistic psychology into a com- 
prehensive and exciting new 


philosophy of comparative religions. 
.“Exceedingly valuable’ —Rollo May. 


$8.95 ` 
l 


F 


TO HAVE OR TO BE? 
By Erich Fromm. This vital sequel 
to The Art of Loving is a major 


humanist manifesto which astutely 


analyzes the pagan greed and 
violence underlying—and — 
undermining —industrial society. 
Volume 50 in World Perspectives, 
planned and edited by Ruth Nanda 
Anshen. 2nd printing, $8.95 


CROOKED PATHS 


Reflections on Socialism, 
Conservatism, and 

the Welfare State ` 

By Peter Clecak, University of 
California, Irvine. In a stunning 
reconsideration of American culture 
and politics, the author of Radical 
Paradoxes examines bourgeois tradi- 
tion in light of the decline of affluence 
as a central American expectation. 


` $10.95 


OPEN SPACES 
- Tradition and Change in 
American Cities 
By August Heckscher. The former 
New York City Parks Commissioner 
has written a. provocative report on 
the evolution and development of’ 
open spaces in American urban 


growth and planning. Illustrated. 
$15.00 


THE BLOOD PEOPLE 

By Adolf Hungry Wolf. The history 
and struggle for cultural separateness 
of this fiercely traditional Blackfeet 


Indian group is carefully documented . 


by a white man who, many years 
ago, adopted the Blood People’s way 
of life as his own. 960 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated. $15.00 i 


THE CHILD FROM 

FIVE TO TEN 

Revised Edition 

By Arnold Gesell, M.D., Frances 
L. lg, M.D., and Louise Bates - 
Ames, Ph.D. A landmark book, up- 
dated to include a rich fund of new 
information, and vital reading for ` 
anyone who shares in the respon- 
sibility for the welfare of children. 
$15.00 (Coming in March) 


CALL THE FINAL 


f 


WITNESS 

The People vs. 

Michael R. Thomas 
By Melvyn Bernard Zerman. One 
juror’s thoughtful and moving 
account, in journal form, of the trial 
of a 17-year-old youth accused of 
murder—as well as a deliberation of 
the objective value of the jury 
system. $8.95 (Coming in April) 


THE VANISHING - 


WHITE MAN 

By Stan Steiner. In this eloquent 
sequel to The New Indians, Steiner 
says that it is the white man, and not 
the Indian, who will one day vanish 
from the American West, choked by 
greed and smog in a land the Indians 


struggled so long to conserve. 
Illustrated. $10.95 


At bookstores 
HÆ Harper & Row 


10 E. 5rd St, New York 10022 
1817 ` 
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New perspectives 





THE SPACEFLIGHT 
REVOLUTION 

A Sociological Study 
William Sims Bainbridge 


Society has spent one hundred bil- ` 
lion dollars on thy exploration of 
space without a conscious decision 
to do 80 or a clear purpose behind 
it. According to Dr. Balnbridge, clev- 
er manipulations by a dedicated 
social movement has taken us to the 
moon and beyond. This book not 
only telis the surprising story of the 
Spaceflight Revolution, but also 
gives the first social sclentific analy- 
sis of why H started and how it suc- 
ceeded. Readers find vivid descrip- 
tions of the early rocket pioneers; 
the German, American, Russian, and 
British space socleties; indifference 
of sclence, governments, and the 
public to space; the truth about 
science fiction; and much more. 


(O 471 04306-0) 1976 
294 pp. $16.95 


AN INTRODUCTION 

TO PROGRAM EVALUATION 
Jack L, Franklin & Jean H. 
Thrasher 


Argues that program evaluation Is 
possible and is a valuable organiza- 
tional activity. This text covers the 
different evaluating techniques; their 
design and methodologies; problems 
and pltfalts; and accomplishments 
and future. It discusses scope, defi- 
nition, application, and Integration 
from both an idealized and real- 
worid perspective, 


(0 471 27519-0) 1976 
233 pp. $12.50 








NEW YORK COPS TALK BACK 
A Study of 


a Beloaguered Minority 
Nicholas Alex 


A fascinating new study of the atti- 
tudes of white patrolmen toward 
their work, their black colleagues, 
the Knapp Commission, the political 
and legal system, and soclety in gen- 
era]. Based on analyses of In-depth 
interviews with 42 New York City 
white ethnic policemen from various 
precincts, this book concludes that 
white police officers see themselves 
as mambers of a beleaguered minor- 
ity group, victimized and betrayed by 
the department, the public, co- 
workers, the press, the courts, and 
the PBA. 


(0 471 02055-9) 1976 
225 pp. $12.50 cloth 
(0 471 02056-7) $5.95 paper 


THE POST-PHYSICIAN ERA 
Medicine in the 


Twenty-First Century 
Jerrold $. Maxmen 


Examines the extinction of the physi- 
cian and the rise of the “medic com- 
puter.” Dr. Maxmen predicts that In 
fifty years doctors will be replaced 
by computers capable of making 
diagnostic and treatment decisions. 
He explores the humanity and tech- 
nology needed, the future of the 
health care profession, and the 
organizational! issues Involved In 
such a change. An insightful and 
challenging view for all those in the 
medicai profession or concerned ~ 
with society’s health care problems. 


(0 471 §7880-0) 1976 
300 pp. $15.95 


riss 
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DOING SOCIAL LIFE 
The Qualitative Study of 
Human Interaction 

in Natural Settings 

John Lofland 


Collates and codifies the achieve- 
ments of social scientists in deci- 
phering the tactics, ploys, and ruses 
people use in the social Interactions 
of everyday life. It reviews different 
Interaction strategies while examin- 
ing face-to-face encounters, social 
roles, informal groups, and formal 
organizations. Of interest to anyone 
concerned with how humans cope 
anc how they devise and construct 
their conduct. 


(Q 471 01563-6) 1976 
328 pp. $14.95 


ORGANIZATION THEORY 
Structures, Systems, 
and Environments 
William M. Evan 


Recognizing the problem of design- 
ing and managing large, complex 
organizations today, this book out- 
lines the latest ideas and models 
applicable to organization theory. It 
examines the assumptions, prob- 
lams, and functions the hierarchy in 
organizations experiences, and how 
these affect the structure organiza- 
tion. it aiso covers the defining, mea- 
suring, and changing of the cllmate 
within an organization, and principal 
typas of environments such as: the 
legal system, multinational corpora- 
tion, the culture of society, and 
others. 


(0 471 01512-1) 1976 
approx. 320 pp. $14.95 





from Wiley-interscience 


THE FORM OF SOCIOLOGY 
Paradigms and Crises 
S.N. Eisenstadt with M. Curelaru 


A thought-provoking book that : 
presents an evaluation of the current 
state of sociological theory, analyzed 
in the light of major trends of histori- 
‘cal development. The analysis 
covers theoretical developments and 
stresses the Internatlonal character 
of sociology by applying it to the 
sociological community worldwide. It 
also examines the soclologlst's self- 
perception and how it is in a state of 
crisis (and needn't be). 


(0 471 23472-9) 1976 
386 pp. $17.95 


THE CREATIVE VISION 
A Longitudinal Study of 
Problem Finding In Art 
Jacob W. Getzels & Mihaly 
Csikszentmihalyl 


A longitudinal study and analytic 
description of the creative process in 
a real-life setting, this book traces a 
selected group of artists from school 
through their careers. The three part 
structure of the book offers a psy- 
chometric description of the young 
artist; an analytic description of the 
creative process from “problem find- 
ing” to completion of a piece; and 
the final results which show that 
young artists emphasing problem 
finding over problem solving are 
more successful. This book is an 
exciting, Informative analysis of the 
creative process and the role of 
problem finding in that process. 


(0 471 01486-9) 1976 
293 pp. $17.95 


PERCEIVING TIME 

A Psychological 
investigation 

with Men and Women 
Thomas J. Cottle 


Investigating how people 
perceive and feel about 
tIme—personal past, present, 
personal future, historical 
past, and historical future— 
this study attempts to.exam- 
ine the basic definitions of . 
time and the time zones. 
Each chapter, organized 
around one or two major 
perceptions, presents its 
own Inquiry and method for 
researching a particular per- 
ception of time, and a dis- 
cussion of the findings. 


(0 471 17530-7) . 1976 
267 pp. $14.95 


pa 


SEXUAL VARIANCE 
IN SOCIETY AND HISTORY 
Vern L. Bullough 


The first comprehensive survey of 
the history of stigmatized sexual 
behavior—homosexuality, transves- 
tism, and transexualism. This chrono- 
logicalty organized book looks at 
attitudes toward sexual behavior 
throughout Western culture. It 
includes a discussion of changing 
scientific concepts of sex, several 
chapters devoted to 20th-century 
attitudes, and explanations of the 


- reasons for current changes. 


(0 471 12080-4) 
715 pp. $25.95 


CASE STUDIES IN 

SPIRIT POSSESSION 

Edited by Vincent Crapanzano & 
Vivan Garrison 


Here is a collection of 10 detailed 
case histories of spirit possession— 
the first of its kind ever published. 
These studies range in approach, 
from the psychoanalytic to the social 
anthropological, from the phenom- 
enological to the social strategic, 
including material from Morocco, 
Senegal, Egypt, Ethiopia, Sri Lanka, 
Malaysia, Brazil, Puerto Rico, and 
the United States. A fascinating 
book for anyone Interested in the 
analysis of spirit possession and 
closely related phenomena. 


(0 471 18460-8) 1976 
approx. 480 pp. $21.50 


1976 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


Please send the books indicated for 10-day free examination. (Restricted to 


the continental U.S. and Canada.) 
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MAX WEBER 

A Biography 

Marianne Weber 

A comprehensive presentation of her 
late husband's main Ideas and con- 
tributions to learning, and portraits 
of scholars, social reformers, politl- 
clans, and poets with whom he came 
in contact. It traces his years as a 
student, soldier, lawyer, and unliversl-  - 
ty professor. Integrated into the nar- ~ 
rative are excerpts from Weber's let- 
ters written during his travels in 
Europe and the United States. 


(0 471 92333-8) 1975 
719 pp. $21.00 


MAKING INEQUALITY 
The Hidden Curriculum of 
High School Tracking 
James E. Rosenbaum 


. À thougħttul, sociological analysis of 
“how secondary school guidance 


counseling and educational proce- 
dures put students on fixed tracks— 


_ often the wrong ones. This study 


presents readers with a new under- 
standing of the Internal operation of 
school selection, indicates unintend- 
ed outcomes of that selection, and 
suggests policy reforms. 


(0 471 73605-8) 1976 

238 pp. $13.95 
WILEY-INTERSCIENCK - 
a division of 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
605 Third Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10016 
In Canada: 

22 Worcester Road 
Rexdale, Ontario 


O Getzels/Csikszentmihalyi 
(0 471 01486-9) 
DO Cottle(0 471 17530-7) 
O Bullough (0 471 12080-4) 
O Crapanzano/Garrison 
(0 471 18460-8) 
O Weber (0 471 92333-8) 
O Rosenbaum (0 471 73605-8) 
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A BRIEF SOCIOLOGY 
| SELF-SURVEY 


Are you looking for an introductory text that 


C] captures the flavor of sociology 
C integrates useful elements from traditional approaches 


O maintains a humanistic attitude but utilizes historical 
data and quantitative analysis - > 


[ explores new trends in sociology 

[] draws on major research findings from related fields 

CJ offers a rich variety of examples $ 
C is concise but thorough l 


We think you'll like PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY 
by William J. Goode, Columbia University 
1977, 528 pages, with Instructor's Manual available 


Have your students been exposed to the immediacy of sociological fiction? 
Would you consider a paperback that 
f C uses selections from literature to illustrate key sociological concepts 

(J follows the organization of most introductory texts 


L includes selection and chapter introductions that give background information 
on both the selections and the concepts they Illustrate? 


We suggest you consider UNDERSTANDING SOCIOLOGY 
THROUGH FICTION 
| by Myles L. Clowers and Steven H. Mori, 
. both of San Diego City College 
1977, 256 pages, softcover, with 
instructor's Manual available 








Gouid a standardized . approach to theory help your students organize their 
learning? How about a book that 
J concentrates on the emergence, context, and evolution of the major types of 
sociological theory 
[C] provides models of various theory types and of the theorizing process itself 
LI offers a standardized approach to each theorist 


CO looks at the social, intellectual, and biographical factors that influence the develop- 
ment of theory 


g incorporates extensive student aids, outlines, and summaries? 


We propose SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY: Its Development. and Major Paradigms 
by Graham C. Kinloch, Florida State University 
1977, 284 pages 
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Would your students benefit from a statistics text that’s not intimidating? 
One that 


O covers all the statistics a social scientist is likely to use 

O concentrates on helping the student understand the meaning of statistics 

O includes information about actually doing social research that is rarely found 
in textbooks 

O is divided into two sections -- Descriptive Statistics and Inferential Statistics - 
with regression analysis appearing early . 

O covers even the more sophisticated topics with exceptional clarity 

O includes a liberal sampling of real data and applications? 


We think you'll both benefit from SOCIAL STATISTICS WITHOUT TEARS 
by Allan Johnson, Wesleyan University 
1977, 256 pages 


Would you like to try a self-paced approach with your students? 
Would you like to see brief, self-contained paperbacks that offer: 

C learning objectives 

LI self-tests and exercises 

O end-of-chapter quizzes 

O easy-to-handle modules 

LI perforated answer keys 

O glossaries 

LJ suggested readings 


Then take a look at the McGRAW-HILL BASIC SELF- INSTRUCTIONAL 
GUIDES. 


INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 


A clear, concise survey of fundamental sociology that presents classic topics with a 
modern orientation. A section on some of the special characteristics of American 
sociology is included. 1977, 224 pages, softcover. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


Marriage and family life are seen as social institutions and as a context for relationships 
between individuals. Topics of current interest include choosing a single life, childless 
marriages, and continuing growth in marriage. 1977, 224 pages, softcover. 


BROUGHT TO YOU BY 


College Division 

McGraw-Hill Book Company 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N. Y. 10020 
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PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


| ... whose commitment to Sociology — ; 
gives you and your students all the advantages... 


In the past several years, WADSWORTH Publishing has introduced 
some very significant textbooks to the ooo). classroom. Among them: The 
Practice of Social Research and Sete Research Methods, both by Earl R. Babbie. 

And, WADSWORTH was the first publisher to recognize the 
- importance of aging and to introduce an introductory text specifically for that study: 
The Social Forces in Later Life, by Robert C. eee 

. Our commitment now —as it was then: to provide you and your 
students with the most workable textbooks and the most current research available 
in the field of Sociology. 
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| * (NEW) * ; 
by EARL R. BABBIE, University of Hawati 
SOCIETY BY AGREEMENT: 


An Introduction to Sociology 


An exciting new introductory text... written solely by an experienced 
and successful textbook writer who is also an acclaimed practitioner in social science 
research... “agreements” provides the integrative framework allowing students to 
see how such seemingly diverse perspectives as conflict theory, symbolic interaction, 
and functionalism relate. Within this framework, the text provides an overview of 
sociological theory and research; an examination of socialization, culture, and 
groups; a treatment of institutions; power, social conflict, and change; and, an 
analysis of mass society. . 

At the end of each chapter are fictional episodes written by Agnes 
Riedmann, a trained sociologist and professional short story writer; combined 
together, they offer a “story within the text” to illustrate the text’s concepts... Text 
also includes contributed boxed material by sociologists around the country, a 
comprehensive glossary, annotated additional readings, se! questions, 
photographs, and mer created cartoons... December 1976. Approximately 
600 pages. 844x942. Clothbound. Instructor's Manual. A complete and especially 
engaging Study Guide is available for students. 
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-= X (AVAILABLE NOW!) * 
by JUDSON R. LANDIS, California State University, Sacramento 
‘the new THIRD EDITION of 
SOCIOLOGY: CONCEPTS AND CHARACTERISTICS 


One of the most popular short-core introductory texts available 
... thoroughly revised and expanded yet retains those features which made 
the previous two editions so successful... Offers a unique look at the concepts of 
Sociology with readings from popular and professional sources to illustrate 
sociological principles... All chapters have been thoroughly updated and in many 
places expanded...and, the last chapter, “What Is Sociology?”, has been totally 
revised to include more on sociological theories and why they have relevance to 
undergraduate studerits. December 1976. Approximately 425 pages. 67/2x9™%. 
Paperbound. Instructor’s Manual. 


* (NEW THIS SPRING!) * 
by RONALD L. AKERS, University of Iowa 
the new SECOND EDITION of 
DEVIANT BEHAVIOR: A SOCIAL LEARNING APPROACH 


by ROBERT C. ATCHLEY, Scripps Foundation of Gerontology, 
Miami Universi 
the new SECOND EDITION of 
THE SOCIAL FORCES IN LATER LIFE: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL GERONTOLOGY 


The most successful introduction of social geronotology . . . thoroughly 
revised. 1976. 448 pages..642x91%4. Casebound. 


by ROBERT C. ATCHLEY and MILDRED M. SELTZER 
Scripps Foundation of Geronotology, Miami University 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE AGING: 
SELECTED READINGS 


A unique collection of readings to give students a ready, convenient 
access to major ideas about aging. ..1976. 291 pages. 642x914. Paperbaund. 


by JAMES H. SCHULZ, Florence Heller Graduate School, Brandets University 
THE ECONOMICS OF AGING 


The most current book available on the subject... written specifically 
for non-economists! 1976. 208 pages. 6x9. Paperbound. 


For more information on these and other titles, and for a copy of our 
new Sociology catalog write to: 


Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc. 


Box ASR-10b 
Ten Davis Drive, Belmont, California 94002 
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Exploring Sex Differences 
edited by BARBARA LLOYD and JOHN ARCHER 


CONTENTS: B. B. Lloyd, Social Responsibility and Research on Sex 
Differences. D. Z. Ullian, The Development of Conceptions of Masculinity 

and Femininity. M. Strathern, An Anthropological Perspective. P. C. Rosenblatt 
and M, R. Cunningham, Sex Differences in Cross-Cultural Perspective. 

-D. M. Kipnis, Intelligence, Occupational Status and Achievement Orientation. 
D. McGuinness, Sex Differences in the Organization of Perception and 
Cognition. L. Rogers, Male Hormones and Behaviour. P. R. Messent, Female 
Hormones and Behaviour. P. Mayo, Sex Differences and Psychopathology. 

J. Archer, Biological Explanations of Psychological Sex Differences. 


1976, 280 pp., $11.00/£5.00 ISBN: 0-12-453550-X 


Statistical Methods for Social Scientists 


by ERIC A. HANUSHEK 
A Volume in the QUANTITATIVE STUDIES IN SOCIAL RELATIONS Series 


Covering contemporary methods of quantitative analysis as used in 
sociology, economics, and political science, this text shows how to apply 
statistical methods in estimating and testing social science models. After an 
introduction to analytical modeling, the book develops simple regression 
methods for both single equation and multiequation models and their 
applications. it features coverage of qualitative dependent variables, errors 
of measurement, and unobserved variables, and also relates the techniques 
covered to more specialized areas, such as path analysis and factor 
analysis. The book presupposes only a limited knowledge of statistical 
methods and matrix algebra; appendices cover the basics of both. The 
material is presented in modular form to permit flexibility of coverage in both 
depth and breadth, making the book an ideal text for an introduction to 
quantitative methods course. 

1977, about 375 pp., in preparation ISBN: 0-12-324359-5 


Networks of Collective Action 


A Perspective on Community Influence Systems 


by EDWARD O. LAUMANN and FRANZ U. PAPPI 
A Volume in the QUANTITATIVE STUDIES IN SOCIAL RELATIONS Series 


This highly innovative study investigates the structure of community 
influence and decision-making in a West German town (Altneustadt) utilizing 
sophisticated techniques and quantitative measurements. Part One describes 
how one can construct a model of the social diffarentiation of the community 
population subsystem that describes the relative proximities of a number 
of population subgroups differing in their rates of social interaction and their 
characteristic value orientations. Relying heavily an recent advances in 
network analysis, Part Two describes the incumbents of the community 
decision-making subsystem and proposes some models describing their 
differentiated patterns of association in several important types of social 
relationships. Part Three systematically distinguishes among the various bases 
of community influence and proposes a model of the processes of converting 
various influence resources controlled by different elite members into binding 
collective decisions. 

1976, 348 pp., $18.00/£12.80 ISBN: 0-12-437850-7 
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Mass Society 
by SALVADOR GINER 


Dr. Giner traces the history of the concept of mass soclety from the early 
thinkers of Greece through Tocqueville, Marx, Nietzsche, Taine, Mannheim, 
Jaspers, Freud, and Ortega to C. W. Mills, Marcuse and other modern critics. 
He goes on to examine to what extent ‘mass society’ is a correct interpreta- 
tion of the modern world and to what extent it is the brainchild of the fears 
and anxieties of disillusioned intellectuals and alarmed liberals. The several 
branches of the theory—the current doctrines about mass politics, mass 
culture, the levelling down of social structures—are critically assessed. In 
conclusion practical proposals are made for useful social theorising. 


1976, 304 pp., $14.50 ISBN: 0-12-284350-9 
Academic Press Sales Territory: United States and Dependencies 


Social Networks 


edited by SAMUEL LEINHARDT 
A Volume in the QUANTITATIVE STUDIES IN SOCIAL RELATIONS Series 


The theoretical notion of social structure can be operationalized using the 
mathematical concept of a network. This book gathers articles using network 
theory as a paradigm in anthropology, sociology, perceptual and social 
psychology, and community studies. Most of the articles need only elementary 
mathematics and statistics to show the fruitfulness of the network approach 
for a wide variety of substantive concerns and levels of abstraction. The 
articles are organized into four parts: Sentiments and Attitudes; Information, 
interaction, and Acquaintance; Roles and Transactions; and Methods. 

1977, In preparation ISBN: 0-12-442450-3 


Send payment with order and save postage plus 50¢ handling charge. Prices are subject to 
change without notice. 


Pe ee ee 


ACADEMIC PRESS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of Harcourt Brace Tevanovich: Publishers 
111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003 
24-28 OVAL ROAD, LONDON NW1 7DX 

Please send me the following: 


copies of Exploring Sex Diflerences 
copies of Statistical Methods for Social Scientists 

copies of Networks of Collective Action 

coples of Mass Society 

copies of Social Networks 


Check enclosed —— BI me 




















NAME ie ee a a 
ADDRESS 


CITY/STATE/ZIP 
New York residents please add sales tax. 
Direct all orders°to Mr. Paul Negri, Media Dept. ASR/2/77 
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A New Book! SOCIAL INTERACTION. By Thomas 
Kando, Ph.D. Orlented toward an historic and 
humanistic interpretation . . . soundly scientific 
with thorough documentation and references .. . 
easy reading—these are the features that make 
this an outstanding basic: social psychology text. 
The author critically surveys current social psy- 
chological paradigms and maintains an excellent 
balance between sociological and psychological 
aspects, March, 1977. 366 pp., 30 illus. Price, 
$9.25. 


A New Book! URBAN SOCIAL CONFLICT. By 
Arline F. McCord and William Maxwell McCord. 
This informative new text stresses social conflict 
within the urban culture. It delves into the devel- 
opment of cities, attitudes produced in an urban 
environment, and theories for the rise of social 
conflict in urban areas. Actual cate studies from 
the authors’ personal experiences illustrate reform 


movements, riots ‘and revolutions. January, 1977, 


216 pp. Price, $6.95. 


new Mosby texts can help your studante 


in C fet stand,_the—multidimensional 


Te MIRROR 


SE THERE 
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of ay’s social dilemmas. 


A New Book! AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS: 


Challeages to Existence. By William McCord 
end Arline McCord. Here's where students will 
find a highly readable and interesting investiga- 
tlon of American social problems. In addition to 


'. comprehensive coverage of such common toples as, 


race, crime, addiction, and suicide, this text focuses 
more thoroughly than other available sources on 
homosexuality, women, aging, and death. March, 
1977. 292 pp. Price, $7.95. 


SOCIOLOGY WITH A HUMAN FACE: Soclol- 
ogy As if People Mattered. By Robert Marsh 
Kloss; Ron E. Roberts; and Dean S. Dorn. In this 
illuminating text, the authors effectively use bi- 
ographies to humanize soclological abstractions. 
Topics include: community authority, status, the 
sacred, alienation, etc. Plus, chapter exercises ac- 
tively involve students in the process of soclolog- 
ical inquiry. 1976, 324 pp., 6 figs. Price, $12.50. 


A New Book! A SOCIOLOGY OF HEALTH. 8y 
Andrew C. Twaddle and Richard M. Hessler. With 
primary emphasis an ‘sociology rather than health 
care delivery systems, this Innovative new text re- 
flects current developments in the sociology of 
health field. Some of the specia! topics featured 
include: specialized health occupations-—falth heal- 
ing, Chinese-American medicine; organization of 
health services; and- disease and sick people. Feb- 
pape 1977. Approx. 384: pp, 68 illus. About 
9.95. 


MOSBY 
| MTMES MIRROR 
b~ THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY 


11830 WESTLINE INDUSTRIAL DRIVE 
i ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 83141 
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Just Published . 


Sociology: Social Science and Social Gena Third Edition 

Ritchie P, Lowry, Boston College 

Robert P. Rankin, California State University, Chico 

February 1977 Cloth 736 pages 
This text introduces beginning students to the basic concepts, methods, and terml- 
nology of sociology in a systematic, unified way. The book is organized according 
to two guiding themes which are highlighted throughout: The primary theme points 
up the'dual nature of sociology — its simultaneous use of rigorous scientific perspec- 
tives and methods, and its humanistic way of viewing society. The second theme 
studies the problem of freedom versus conformity in human pita 


Coming Soon . 


Systems of Society: An introduction to Social Science, Second Edition 

Manuel G. Mendoza and Vince Napoli, both of Miami-Dade Community College 

May 1977 Cloth 608 pages est. 
This second edition of Systems of Man has been carefully updated and revised, while 
retaining its functiona! systems approach to the socia! sciences — anthropology, 
social psychology; sociology, economics, politics, internationa! relations. Study 
Guide and instructor's Manual avaliable. 


Being Urban: A Social Psychological View of City Life 

David A. Karp, Boston Gollege 

Gregory P. Stone, University of Minnesota, 

Willlam ©. Yoels, indiana University-Northweat,. Gary : 

February 1977 Paper 256 pages 
The only book available In urban sociology that examines the social psychology of 
city life from a symbolic interactlon perspective — posing questions typically neglected 
in most treatments of urban scene. Topics include alienation, anomie, integration, 
famlly relations, relations among friends, nelghbors, and strangers, etc. 


Recently Published . 


The Social Welfare Institution: ‘An EET E Second Edition 

Ronald C. Federico, University of North Carolina at Greensboro 

1976 Cloth 384 pages 
In this totally up-to-date edition, the history, evolution, current problems, and future 
direction of social welfare as an institution are investigated using social sclence theory 
and mathodology. The book has been expanded by about one half its original size to 
include: (1) many additional exhibits; (2) end-of-chapter study questions; (3) new 
topics; (4) a revised appendix; (5) updated legislative information; (6) chapter expan- 
sion and updating throughout. 


Human Adaptation: Coping with Life Stresses 

Rudolf H. Mooe, Social Ecology Laboratory, Stanford University Medical Center 

1976 Paper 464 pages 
The Family, Marriage, and Social Change l 

Richard R. Clayton, University of Kentucky 


1975 Cloth 595 pages 


The Structure of Human Society 


Phillip E. Hammond, University of Arizona 

Louis Wolf Goodman, Social Sctence Research Council 

Scott Greer, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 

Richard H. Hall, University of Minnesota 

Mary Catherine Taylor, University of California, San Francisco 


1975 Cloth 718 pages 


For details or sample copies, call us toll free: 800-225-1388. 
in Massachusetts, call collect: 817-862-6660, ext. 1344. 


/ í f D.C. Heath and Company 
Home Office: 125 Spring Street, Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 


Safes Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 30318 / Rockville, Md. 20852 / St. Louis, Mo. 
HE ATH 63132 / San Antonio, Texas 78217 / Novato, Calif. 94947 / Toronto, 
Ontario MBH 159 
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Facets of Society 


Growing Up Forgotten: A Review of Research and 
Programs Concerning Early Adolescence 

Joan Lipsitz, Learning Institute of North Carolina 

A Report to the Ford Foundation 

Covers research, social institutions, youth-serving agen- 
cies, and the juvenile justice systems as they relate to 
early adolescence. In Press Winter/Spring 1977 


Road Hustler: The Career Contingencies of Profes- 
sional Card and Dice Players 

Robert S. Prus, University of Waterloo, 

“C.R.D. Sharper” 

Examines the world of the road hustler and gives an 
intimate view of the world of card and dice hustling. 
In Press Winter/Spring 1977 


The Harassed Worker 

Carroll M. Brodsky, University of California 

Describes the process of harassment and how it is man- 
ifested in working situations. 192pp. $15.00 


Psychosocial Counseling in General Medical Practice 
Allan Hodges, University of Colorado 

Focuses on training doctors in helping general medical 
patients with social, emotional, and behavioral prob- 
lems. In Press Winter/Spring 1977 


Gamblers and Gambling: Motives, Institutions and 
Controls 

Robert D. Herman, Pomona College 

Discusses the phenomenon of gambling within the 
context of the themes and values of our culture, and 
examines the relationships between the behavior of 
gamblers and other practices and institutions in soci- 
ety. 160pp. $12.00. 


Write for full descriptions and a complete catalog. 
Lexington Books 
D.C. Heath and Company 


P= 
kal 125 Spring Street 


HEATH Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 
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The Age-Old 
Problem 
of Old Age... 


AGING IN MASS SOCIETY: 
MYTHS AND REALITIES 

Jon Hendricks and C. Davis 
Hendricks — both of University 
of Kentucky 


A detailed, comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the many dimensions of 
aging. 

To appreciate the relative charac- 
ter of aging in today’s world it is 
important to have some grasp of 
where the elderly stood in other 
times and other places, vis-a-vis the 
larger social order. Accordingly, 
the issues of Gging are presented 
with a focus on both individual and 
societal manifestations, while ma- 
jor themes are explored from an in- 
terdisciplinary, and insofar as pos- 
sible, cross-cultural point of view. 
Major sections include: aging in ad- 
vanced industrialized societies, the- 
ories of social gerontology, physio- 
logical and psychological changes, 
health, work patterns, dilemmas of 
retirement, family life, the aged in 
the political arena, minority groups: 
in the later years, and the prospects 
of aging. 

1977 544 pp. (est.) 

Cloth $11.95 (est.) 


For further information, or to order 
your copy. please write to: Richard 
. Marran, Winthrop Publishers, 
Inc., Dept. WJ-104, 17 Dunster 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
02138. 


Winthrop Publishers 








CULTURE AND ITS CREATORS 

Essays in Honor of Edward Shils 

Edited by Joseph Ben-David and Terry Nichols Clark 
Essays by Raymond Aron, Saul Bellow, Joseph Ben-David, Reinhard 
Bendix, Terry Nichols Clark and.Priscilla P. Clark, S. N. Eisenstadt, 
Clifford Geertz, jack Goody, Morris Janowitz, Harry G. Johnson; 
Seymour Martin Lipset, and Talcott Parsons pay tribute to Shils. 
296 pages Cloth $15.00 


MASS SOCIETY AND THE 
EXTENSION OF WELFARE, 1960-1970 


Kirsten A. Grønbjerg 

In this investigation of public attitudes toward welfare, Grénbjerg - 
demonstrates that during the 1960s, public assistance began to be 
considered a social right similar to enfranchisement and eivi rights. 
256 pages Cloth +e 00 


~~ 


NOW IN PAPER 

CHILDREN OF THE THE GOLD COAST 

GREAT DEPRESSION AND THE SLUM 

Social Change in Life Experience A Sociological Study of Chicago’s 

Glen H. Elder, Jr. ' Near North Side 

Elder assesses the influence of drastic Harvey Warren Zorbaugh 

economic loss on the life course of 167 With a New Introduction by Howard P. 

individuals and their family patterns over ` Chudacoff , 

two generations. - “A vividly realistic account of contrasting 

xxiv, 400 pages Paper $6.95 ` _ Cultures.” — Times Literary Supplement 
312 pages Paper $4.95 

GREATER ETHIOPIA l 

The Evolution of a Multiethnic Society .ERNEST W. BURGESS ON 

Donate N. Levine COMMUNITY, FAMILY, 


In this volume the author focuses on the AND DELINQUENCY 


internal characteristics of Ethiopian : : ; 
society that contributed to its indepen- Edited and with introductions 


dence. -by Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., 


248 pages Paper $3.95 l Albert Hunter, and James F. Short, Jr. 


“The impact of Burgess’ work in the 1920's 
and 1930's on urban ecology cannot be 
overstated. ... ”—W. G. Steglich, Annals 
of Regional Science ` 

x, 338 pages Paper 34. 45 ` 


‘(AE 
bog) The TAR of Chicago Press 


G Chicago 60637 
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Women, Crime and Criminology 


A Feminist Critique 


CAROL SMART 
Trent Polytechnic, Nottingham 
Carol Smart opens up a whoie new direction in criminology by iavestaating the 
problem of female crime from a truly feminist perspective. She discusses the nature of 
female criminality, and gives a survey of classical and contemporary studies of the 
subject. She examines the problems of developing a feminist perspective on the topic. 
$40.50 


A Taste of Prison 
ROY D. KING and ROD MORGAN 


Respectively University of Southampton and University of Bath 


The authors describe the conditions for both adults and young persons in Britain who 
are held in custody before trial or awaiting sentance. Despite the fact that many of 
these persons will not subsequently be sent to prison by the courts, the conditions they 
experience are often no better, and sometimes worse than those for people sentenced 
to imprisonment. The authors discuss the functions of remand in custody within a 
changing prison system and propose certain improvements in the regime for remand 
prisoners. Direct Edition $7.00 


Colonial Urban Development 
Culture, Social Power and Environment 


ANTHONY D. KING 


Brunel University, Middlesex 


Focuses on the social and cultural processes governing colonial urban development, 
and develops a theory and methodology to do this. The author demonstrates how the 
physical and spatial arrangements characterizing urban development are the unique 
products of a particular society, to be understood only in terms of its vaiues, 
behaviour and institutions, and the distribution of sacial and political power within it. 


Illustrated $20.50 
Bad News 
THE GLASGOW UNIVERSITY MEDIA GROUP: 


Peter Beharrell, Howard Davis, John Eldridge, John Hewitt, Jean Oddie, 

Greg Philo, Paul Walton, Brian Winston 

Foreword by Professor Richard Hoggart 
itis acommon belief that television news in Britain is more objective, more trustworthy, 
more neutral than press reporting. The illusion is exploded jn this controversial study, 
based on exhaustive monitoring of all television news broadcasts over six months, 
January—June 1975, The authors took as their special subject industrial news broad- 
casts, and by showing how TV ‘favours’ certain individuals and fnstitutions denies the 
neutrality of the naws and directs light on the picture of industrial society that TV news 
constructs. . $14.25 


ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 


9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 02108 
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Families and marriage explored in two new books 
from Addison-Wesley. 
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One a theoretical approach, one a practical view. Both give undergraduates an 
opportunity to examine marriage and the family — now and for the future. 


THE FAMILY: FONCTIONS, CONFLICTS, AND SYMBOLS by Peter Stein, Judith 
Richman, and Natalie Hannon. Analysis of the family from three sociological per- 
spectives — structural-functional, conflict, and symbolic interaction. A combina- 
tion of classic essays and original writings. Three parts consider the-family in a 
societal context, the internal development of the family, and the family and 

social change. Inequalities of class, sex role, race, and age are discussed within 
the framework of the family. 

Available March, 1977 ' 


THE MARRIAGE DIALOGUE by A. Lynn Scoresby. Practical, functional illustra- 
tions (using communication theory) for successful, marital communication. Skills 
for interpreting marital messages, sexual communication, decision making, meta- 
communicating, and managing conflict are discussed and techniques for achiev- 
ing these skills described. 

Available March, 1977 


_ For examination copies write to Addison-Wesley 
' A i 
t a vv 
Social Science & Humanities Division 


ADDISON-WESLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 
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New Spring Texts l { 


FOUNDATION FOR SOCIOLOGY: A Seif-Learning Text 

R. DIANE SHAPIRO, New Mexico State University 
Surveys topics traditionally covered in an introductory sociology course and features 
objectives, procedures, and self-tests for mastery of the chapter content. This personalized 
system of self-learning allows students to constantly check.their own progress and ensures 


their comprehension of basic sociological prineipss; Instructor's Manual with two different 
test forms for each chapter is available. 


c. 350 pages Paper 528-68075-7 
Instructors Manual 528- 68074-9 


SOCIAL CHANGE 
ROBERTA ASH GARNER, DePaul University 


An examination of the norma! and inevitable process of change in individuals, organiza- 
tions, and societies. The author discusses a theory of social change, its historical 
perspective, and how it relates to the individual. 


c. 456 pages Paper 528-68013-7 


Also by the same author. 
SOCIAL MOVEMENTS IN AMERICA, 2nd Edition 


Extensively rewritten, this text is a chronological analysis of American social movements ~ 


with an emphasis on causes and consequences. 
c. 300 pages Paper 528-68054-4 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND HUMAN PURPOSE: 
Toward Understanding and Action 


ROLAND L. WARREN, Brandeis University 
Systematizes information about attempts to initiate social change on three major levels: 
organizational change, community change, and societal change. 
c. 400 pages Cloth 528-68048-X 


URBAN SOCIOLOGY: Perspectives and Applications 

ROBERT A. DENTLER, Boston University 
Explores the terrain between the discipline of sociology and the professions of urban 
planning (including education and health care services and community organization in 
social work). This combination text and reader serves as a concise, practical guide for 
identifying urban problems and exploring solutions. 
c. 500 pages Paper 528-68063-3 
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THE DYNAMICS OF SEX-AND GENDER: 
A Sociological Perspective 


LAUREL RICHARDSON WALUM, Ohio State diveni 


introduces gender roles in a sociological context, offering a solid basis for understanding 
concepts dealing with culture, socialization, social control, stratification, and social move- 
ments. 


c. 350 pages Paper 528-68076-5 


New Sociology Readers 


WOMAN IN A MAN-MADE WORLD: 
A Socioeconomic Handbook, 2nd Edition 


NONA Y. GLAZER and HELEN YOUNGELSON WAEHRER 
both of Portland State University 


Twenty-three new articles are featured in this second edition, which continues to offer a 
basic understanding of the relationship between women's social condition and their’ 
economic position. Presentation of contrasting perspectives encourages students to think 
critically about central issues regarding women. 


c. 400 pages Paper 528-68085-4 


NEW PERSPECTIVES ON THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY: 


- A Book of Readings, 3rd Edition 


ROLAND L. WARREN, Edltor, Brandets University 


An assortment of the major theoretical treatments of the American community by the most 
influential people in the field. This edition includes eight new selections and is the only 
sociological reader with a strong emphasis on basic theories of communities. 


c. 600 pages Paper 528-68077-3 


AMERICAN SOCIETY INC.: 
Studies of the Social and Political Economy of the United States 
2nd Edition 


MAURICE ZEITLIN, Editor, University of California, Los Angeles 


Based upon a juxtaposition of politically relevant social scientific writings from opposing 
theoretical perspectives, this book stimulates critical inquiry about the most pertinent 
issues of American society. 


c. 544 pages Paper 528-68078-1 


f RAND MCNALLY COLLEGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
G3 Box 7600, Chicago, IIlinois 60680 
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THE FAMILY, SOCIETY, 
AND THE INDIVIDUAL, 
Fourth Edition 

William M. Kephart, 

baer hie Pennsylvania 

About pages, with Instructor's 
Manual. Just published. 


Contemporary, revised, expanded, and 
visually attractive, the new Kephart has 
optimum appeal for students of marriage 
and the family. “The Changing Status of 
Women: Woman’s Rights and Women’s 
Liberation” and ‘‘Alternative Life 
Styles” are two of many new chapters. 


UNDERSTANDING SEXUAL 
INTERACTION 

Joann S. DeLora, 

San Diego State University 

Carol A.B. Warren, 

University of Southem California 
with materials by Carol Rinklieb 
and Douglas Kirby 

640 pages, with Instructor’s 
Manual. Just published. 


DeLora/Warren Is the first text to cover 
in depth the behavioral aspects of 
human sexuality while still fully treating 
the physiological-medical aspects. It 
integrates current research with case 
studies, and documents sexuality from 
three perspectives: physiological, psy- 
chological, and behavioral. 


. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: 


The Theory and Application of 
Symbolic Interactionism 

Robert H. Lauer and Warren H. Handel, 
both of Southern Illinois University 

512 pages, with Instructor's 

Manual. Just published. 


Lauer and Handel introduce social psy- _ 


chology from a symbolic interactionist 
perspective designed to give students 
both the materials for understanding 
human behavior and the stimulus to use 
those materials for making analyses. It is 
based on the work of major symbolic 


interactionists such as Mead and Cooley. ` 
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STATISTICAL REASONING 

IN SOCIOLOGY, Third Edition 
John H. Mueller, Karl F. Schuessler, 
Indiana University; 

and Herbert L. Costner, 

University of Washington 

544 pages, with Solutions 

Manual. Just published. 

Written for the undergraduate sociology 
major with little background in algebra, 
Statistical Reasoning in Sociology em- 
phasizes the intuitive understanding of 
statistical reasoning rather than math- 
ematical derivations. The Solutions 
Manual includes detailed answers to the 
questions and problems in the text. 


MANNY: 

A CRIMINAL-ADDICT’S STORY 
Richard P. Rettig, Manuel J. Torres, 

and Gerald R. Garrett, 

University of Massachusetts, Boston 
About 256 pages, paper. Just published. 


Manny, the autobiography of a former 
criminal, lucidly describes present-day 
gang life, heroin addiction, and prison 
life. Manny Torres’s vivid expression of 
his experiences, coupled with perspec- 
tive chapters that relate them to theory, 
widen the scope of study. 


DOZEN. 
Twelve 
contemporary 
texts 

explore sociology 
twelve ways. 


SOCIOLOGY: 

Understanding Social Behavior 
Alan P. Bates and Joseph Julian, both of 
the University of Nebraska- Lincoln 

500 pages, with Instructor's Guide and 
eee Manual by Patricia A. Harvey. 


Students learn sociology through au- 
thentic sociological activity by means of 
photographs, questions, project sugges- 
tions, a wide-ranging text, and a-wealth 
of assignments. 


POPULATION: The Dynamics of 
Demographic Change 


’ Charles B. Nam, 


Florida State University, 
and Susan O. Gustavus, 
University of Cincinnati 
320 pages. 1976. 


Nam and Gustavus introduce students to 
the determinants and consequences of 
demographic change. Population trends 
are viewed as an integral part of broader 
‘societal trends. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION: 

A Sociological View 

David W. Swift, University of Hawaii, 
and eleven contributors - 

480 pages. 1976, 


In a comprehensive analysis, twelve au- 
thors present an inside look at American 
education, each examining particular fa- 
cets that they have experienced directly. 


FAMILY STRUCTURE AND 
EFFECTIVE HEALTH 
BEHAVIOR: 

The Energized Family 

Lois Pratt, Jersey City State College 
280 pages, paper. 1976. 


Pratt’s interdisciplinary text connects the 
areas of family with those of health and 
illness and explores the kind of family 
structure needed to function effectively 
in contemporary society. 


THE AMERICAN CLASS 
SYSTEM: An Introduction to 
Social Stratification 

Daniel W. Rossides, Bowdoin College 
480 pages. 1976 


The first text to combine a thorough in- 
troduction to social stratification with an 
extensive analysis of an industrial system 
of stratification—the American class 
system. 


SOURCEBOOK IN 

MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY, 
Fourth Edition 

Edited by Marvin B. Sussman, 

Case Western Reserve University 
430 pages, paper. 1974. 


Sussman presents a collection of perti- 
nent articles covering trends in marriage 
styles and family forms, sex roles, sociali- 
zation, theoretical perspectives, and em- 
pirical research. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
SOCIOLOGY OF LEARNING 
Sarane S. Boocock, 

Russell Sage Foundation 

370 pages. 1972. 


A comprehensive study, Boocock’s text 
evaluates past research, reports on pres- 
ent efforts, and sets guidelines for future 
work. 


For adoption consideration. pier examination copies kom your regiona! Houghton Mifflin sales office. 

S, Houghton Mifflin 
Atlanta, GA 30324 Dalas, TX 75235 Bi IL 60134 Hopewell. NJ 08525 Palo Alto. CA 94304 Boston. MA 02107 
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MARRIAGE IN A CHANGING WORLD 
Gerald R. Leslie & Elizabeth 
McLaughlin Leslie 


This new introductory text offers a clear, 
direct analysis of marriage today. It covers 
a broad range of topics In a life span/life 
cycle approach, including many contem- 
porary subjects. The authors use only the 
most current research, compiling conve- 
nient reference charts. 


(0 471 52801-3) 1977 
452 pp. $12.95 - 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
An Introduction 
Kurt W. Back 


Featuring theoretical perspectives and 
experimental findings for such core sub- 
jects as attitudes, groups, and influence, 
this comprehensive book includes 
chapters on environmental! stress and 
deviance. it describes the sociology of 
language, including nonverbal behavior 
and the development and function of lan- 
guage and communication. 


(0 471 03983-7) 1977 
approx. 512 pp. $12.95 


AN INTRODUCTION INTO 
SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS 
Sanford Labovlitz 


Here's a detailed, up-to-date account of 
the five important sociological concepts: 
norm, value, role, status, and power. The 
treatment is theoretical and empirical, 
using both old and new ideas and 
research studies. 


(0 471 51148-X) 1977 
approx. 275 pp. $7.95 (tent.) 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF CORRECTIONS 
A Book of Readings 

Edited by Robert G. Leger & John R. 
Stratton 


This collection of 31 articles provides an 
introduction to the basic sociological 
issues in corrections and a comprehen- 
sive view of current correctional programs 
and issues.-The book analyzes the effec- 
tiveness of institutional organization and 
treatment procedures and offers alterna- 
tives to institutionalization. 


(0 471 01680-2) 1977 
approx. 528 pp. $7.95 (tent.) 
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ical views 


“with t different sociologi i 
with these new books from Wiley... 


THE INSOLUBLE PROBLEMS 
OF CRIME 
Robert P. Rhodes 


In this candid, policy-oriented book, 
Rhodes analyzes the political conflicts of 
today’s criminal justice system and dis- 
cusses practical policy solutions within the 
context of political realism. 


(0 471 71799-1) 1977 
approx. 280 pp. $7.95 


. COLLEAGUES IN ORGANIZATION 


The Sociali Construction of 
Professional Work 

Edited by Ralph L. Blankenship 

Here's a unique collection of reprinted 
and previously unpublished essays on the 
work organizations that employ salaried 
professionals.. 


(0 471 07952-9) 1977 
426 pp. $10.95 


- OCCUPATIONS AND SOCIETY 


Toward a Soclology of the Labor 
Market 

Paul D. Montagna l 
Reviews and integrates the latest theories 
and research on social stratification and 
labor market stratification. 

(0 471 61383-5) 1977 

approx. 480 pp. $12.95 


UNIVERSITY COMMUNICATION 
NETWORKS 

The Smali Worid Method 

R. Lance Shotland 


Examines the different ways communica- 
tion pervades the university's social struc- 
ture and how it can be improved and 
made more effective. 

(0 471 78855-4) 1976 

179 pp. $6.95 


To be considered for complimentary 
examination copies, write to Irving 
Cooper, Dept. A 2241. Please include 
course name, enrollment, and title of 
present text. 


A) JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
605 Third Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10016 

in Canada: 

22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


A 2241-02 



























SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


The Contemporary Debates 
Second Edition 
-John B. Williamson Jerry F Boren Linda J. Evans 
Boston College Merrimack College Central Connecticut State College 


This successful text-reader examines current social problems in a debate format that allows 
proponents of various perspectives to speak fcr themselves. in the new Second Edition the 
editors have added debates on busing, affirmative action, gay rights, health, and the value of a 
college education. They have also substituted newer selections in debates carried over from the 
first edition. Each of the sixteen debates is preceded by substantive introductory material that 
puts the debate into a broader sociological context and discusses the editors’ reasons for 
selecting that particular issue. All of the introductions were revised for this Second Edition. A 
manual of test questions is available. - 


Paper approx.512 pages February 1977 $750 tent. 


FACE TO FACE 
_ The Individual and Social Problems 
John Perry Erna Perry: 
Both at Cuyahoga Community College , 


John and. Erna Perry's new introductory text brings students face to face with issues they will 
confront in their daily lives. The Perrys see social problems as resulting from dysfunctions in 
institutions, the social system, and the individual. Focusing on individual experience, the authors’ 
personal style and approach form a bridge between broad sociological issues and the specifics 
of everyday life. The text includes numerous built-in leaming aids and enrichment material, and it 
is accompanied by both a Study Guide and an Instructor's Manual. 


Cloth 560 pages 1976 $1195 (Study Guide: $4.95) 


CRISIS IN AMERICAN’ INSTITUTIONS 
Third Edition 


Jerome Skolnick - Elliott Currie 
University of California, Berkeley ` 


in the new Third Edition of this widely-used reader 50% of the selections are new. The-editors. 
have added new chapters on imperialism, Corporate power, environmental destruction, work, 
and social services. They have also revised and expanded the introductory essays that accom- 

pany each chapter, and have'strengthened their treatment of topics like sexism and inequality. 


Paper. 608 pages 1976 $6.95 


COLLEGE DIVISION | 
LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02106 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 
introductory Readings Fourth Edition 
Scott G. McNall 


! University of Kansas 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE was designed to help students understand what NR 

_ is, which concepts are most significant in studying society, and how sociologists go about their 
work. In the new Fourth Edition the section on institutions has been expanded to include the 
economy and educational institutions. Sections on doing sociology and interaction in everyday 
life have been added. The section on population now includes articles that show how changing 
attitudes about family size, etc., relate to women and work. Thirty-five of the fifty-seven articles are 
new. An Instructors Manual with test questions is available. 


Paper approx. 512 pages February 1977 $6.95 tent. 


THE RESEARCH CRAFT 
An Introduction to Soclal Science Methods 


John B. Williamson David A. Karp John R. Dalphin 

' Boston College Boston College Merrimack College 
This social research methods text is distinctive from others in its field in two important ways. First, 
it offers comprehensive coverage of alternative research methods. Second, it emphasizes first- 
hand experience with each of the methods discussed, through a series of exercises that can be 
carried out individually or in small groups. in Part One of the text tha authors discuss central 
issues—measurement, objectivity, sampling, and ethical considerations—which are pertinent to 
all social research, regardless of the specific approach selected. Part Two includes separate 
chapters on the nine methods most frequently employed by social scientists, plus a final chapter 
on quantitative data analysis methods. 


Cloth 468 pages January 1977 $11.95 tent. 


CITY SCENES 
Probiems and Prospects 
J. John Palen 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


CITY SCENES is an integrated collection of significant articles and essays on contemporary 
problems of the urban scene. The provocative, highly readable selections reflect developing 
concerns of the late ‘70s. The book's eight chapters are divided into three main sections, dealing 
in turn with: the overall status of contemporary city and suburban life; the persistent problems of 
crime, ethnicity, and race: and the spectre or vision of the future. The chapters are linked by 
extensive editorial commentary that broadens the context and supplies background material. 


Paper approx. 380 pages February 1977 $6.95 tent. 


COLLEGE DIVISION 
LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02106 
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FAMILY IN TRANSITION 
Rethinking Marriage, Sexuality, Child Rearing, and Family Organization 
Second Editlon ` 

_ Arlene Skolnick Jerome H. Skolnick 

Since its publication several years ago, FAMILY IN TRANSITION has been one of the most 
influential books in the marriage and family field. Covering four key topics—the family idea, the 
politics of sex and marriage, the politics of child rearing, and the politics of family and household 
organizations— it includes readable yet scholarty selections drawn from history, biology, sociol- 
ogy, psychology, and anthropology. The.new Second Edition retains the most successful ele- 
ments of the original, including its emphases on the nature of the family, sexuality and sex roles, 
social change, and childhood and parenthood. There are new emphases, however, on “Varia- 
tions in Household and Life Style” “Men's Roles” “Women's Roles,’ and "The Social Meaning of 
Sexuality” Thirty-nine of the forty-three readings are new to this edition. An Instructors Manual is 
available. 


Paper approx.512 pages February 1977 $6.95 tent. 


HUMAN SEXUALITY IN TODAY’S WORLD 


John H. Gagnon 
State University of New York, Stony Brook 
HUMAN SEXUALITY IN TODAY'S WORLD is the only reader that provides a coherent approach to 
human sexuality. Articles have been carefully selected from such popular sources as Psychology 
Today, loday’s Health, and The New York Times to provide insight into all areas of sexuality—V.D., 
contraception, abortion, new sexual lifestyles, sexual minorities, heterosexuality, sex therapy, sex 
uses and abuses of women, and our erotic environment. Within each chapter, basic ideas are 
introduced and progressively developed through the sequence of articles to provide maximum 
insight into the topic being discussed and maximum impact on the student. 


Paper approx. 350 pages March 1977 $6.95 tent. 


SCENES FROM LIFE > 


Views of Family, Marriage, and Intimacy 
Judy Blankenship 
Genesee Community College 


A new text-reader that skillfully combines selections from the popular press, fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry, and sociological writings. It's organized around nine sections which roughly parallel the 
life cycle: The Single Life, Sexual Variations, Marriage, Population/Birth Control, The Family, 
Childhood/Parenthood, Challenging Sex Roles, Alone, and Aging/Death. Substantial editorial 
material helps students understand the significance of each element in the life cycle. 


Paper 528 pages 1976 $6.95 


COLILIEGIE IDNVTISTION 
LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02106 
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NEW FOR 


Second Edition 
. CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 








Edited by Robert M. Carter, Daniel Glaser, University of Southern California; 
and Leslie T. Wilkins, State University of New York, Albany 


This well balanced Introduction to correc- 


tlons comprises thirty-eight articles — of 
which twenty-seven ars new to this edition 
—-that cover the history and current status 
of prisons and prison systems, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the problems of the 


inmate. While retaining the structure of the 
first edition, this new edition stresses new 
approaches to correction, including com- 
munity programs and innovative programs 
within prisons. 


571 pages/1 977/ paperbound, $7.95 


Lippincott 
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ESSENTIAL STATISTICS FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Michael A. Malec, Boston College 


Designed for students with limited mathe- 
matical background, this concise text pro- 
vides enough of the basic matter of statls- 
tics to enable them to read sociological 
literature with some appreciation of the 


Fifth Edition 


function and significance of statistics. The 
content of this helpful book is limited to 
those statistics regularly used by soci- 
ologists. 


about 250 pages/early 1977/paperbound | 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY DEVELOPMENT. 


Evelyn Millis Duvall, Family Life Consultant: 


Completely rewrltten and updated, this 
new edition includes data and findings 
from the latest research In the areas of 


marriage and family. New material in- - 


cludes such topics as: alternative forms of 


‘marriage; marriage contracts; sex dlffer-. 


ences and gender roles; marital options; 


OFFICIAL DEVIANCE 


changing sexua! attitudes and behavlor; 


- death of family members; dissolution of 


marriage; social change; and racial and 
ethnic differences. The life-cycle approach 
has been retained; keyed references, 
tables and charts amplify the text. 


about 400 pages/ March 1977/clothbound 


Readings in Malfdasance, Misfeasance, and Other Forms of Corruption 
Edited by Jack D, Douglas, University of California, San Diego; 


and John M. Johnson, Arizona State University 


Comprehensive and up-to-date, the arti- 
cles In this collection range over socio- 
logical -analyses, government reports, 
historical and journalistic accounts, and 
comments by participants. Three Initial 
articles define polltical corruption and 
show how criteria vary for defining corrupt 


behavior in different times and societies. 
Coverage Includes Watergate, CIA and 
FBI scandals, the NYC fiscal crisis, Kent 
State, Attica, and Washington lobbying.. 
Each section has a brief introduction, and 
the last section offers proposed. solutions 
to problems of official deviance. 


about 375 pages/early 1977/paperbound | 


FAMILY STRUCTURE AND INTERACTION 


A Comparative Analysis 
Gary R. Lee, Washington State University 


In this book the author demonstrates how 
comparative research has contributed to 
_ theory development in the soclology of the 

family. The focus throughout is on knowl- 
edge about family structure and behavior 
which has been generated, refined or 6x- 


tended by comparative research. Organi- 
zation is topical, rather than systemic, with 
the objective of explanation rather than 
description. Controversial topics Include 
premarital relations, sex roles, and the 
relationship of roles to conjugal power. 
about 360 pages/ early 1977/clothbound 


J.B. Lippincott Company ° Division of Higher Education. 
East Washington Square ° Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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Sociology: | 
Human Society 
Second Brief Edition 
Melvin L. DeFleur, The University 
of New Mexico/William V. D'Antonio, 
The University of Connecticut/ 


Lois DeFleur Nelson, United States 
Air Force Academy 


The fourteen chapters of the Second 
Brief Edition focus primarily on the 
“basics” of sociology. A new chapter 
provides an overview of familial, 
religious, political, economic, and 
educational institutions as they 
have evoived in American society. 
Instructors Manual, Test Items, 
students’ Study Guide, PSI, and 
reader (see below) available. 
January 1977, 461 pages, illustrated, 
paperback, approx. 7.75 


Sociology for Our Times 
Gerald L. Sicard, Miami-Dade 
Community College, North/Philip 
Weinberger, Waynesburg College — 


Forty-one lively readings relate 
basic sociological theory and ` 
research to everyday social 
phenomena. Instructor's Manual 
available. March 1977, 384 pages, 
illustrated, paperpack, approx. $4.95 . 
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Human 
Sexualities 


John H. Gagnon, State University 
of New York, Stony Brook 


Using the concept of social scripts, 
Dr. Gagnon explores the social and 
psychological factors that shape 
the many variations of human sexual 
conduct at all stages of the life 
cycle. Includes glossary and 
complete illustration program. 


February 1977 448 pages, illustrated, - 


paperback, approx. $9.95, with : 
Instructors Guide and Study Guide 


Marriage and Alternatives 


Exploring Intimate Reiationships 
Roger W. Libby, State University of 
New York, Albany/Robert N. 
Whitehurst, University of Windsor, 
Canada 


Unique collection of readings for 
courses in sociology, human 
sexuality, marriage and the family. 
January 1977, 448 pages, 

PRE TER approx. $6.95 


For further information write to, 

Jennifer Toms, Department SA. 

Scott, Foresman College Division 

1900 East Lake Avenue, Gienview, Illinois 60025 
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All Deliberate Speed 


Segregation and Exclusion tn California 
- Schools, 1855-1975 


Charles M. Wollenberg 


Surprisingly few persons are familiar Ba the history of segregation and 
exclusion of ethnic minorities in the public schools of California. In his attempt 
to remedy this deficiency Wollenberg concentrates on the interrelationship of 
two basic American institutions: the schools and the courts. 


“A welcome book that helps to place in perspective the troubling national 
debate over school busing.” —Library Journal 


207 pages, $10.00 | 


Bail Reform i in America 
Wayne H. Thomas, Jr. 


This is a study of major national efforts in the past 15 years to reduce the impact 
of money, and the lack of it, in determining whether a criminal defendant 
obtains freedom prior to trial. Thomas offers the results of a national study on - 
bail reform since its beginning with the Manhattan Bail Project of 1961 and a 
survey the mae operational changes in the bail-system since then. 


288 pages, $10.00 
A History of China 
Wolfram Berhard 


_ Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
“The best existing guide to Chinese socio-political history as a whole, the more 
so since it possesses two characteristics that are not always found together: itis 
based on sound scholarship, ou it is readable.” —Pacific Affairs 

' + 380 pages, Illustrated, $15.00 


Now in-Paperback— 


Two Dimensional Man 
An Essay on the Anthropology of Power ` 
and Symbolism in Complex Society 


Abner Cohen 


168 pages, $3. 25 


UNIVERSITY oF CAUFPORNIA PRESS 
BERKELEY 94720 
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BLACK SEPARATISM AND 
SOCIAL REALITY: RHETORIC 
AND REASON 

| Edited by Raymond L. HALL, 
Dartmouth College 


The only work which deals exclusively with the subject of black separatism, viewed 
from asocio-historical perspective, BLACK SEPARATISM AND SOCIAL REALITY is 
a collection of largely original articles by contributors representing a range of © 
perspectives, ideas, orientations and ideologies. With an introduction by the author 
relating'the black separatist movement to social reallty, this work presents a new 
perspective on the subject. Among the fundamental issues It raises are: 


è Should blacks seek their political destiny apart from white Americans? 
è Should white liberals be eschewed as allies, as merely "covert racists"? ` 
è Can economic growth within the black community eventually lead to true “black 
ower’? 
e s the'destiny of black Americans linked intrinsically with thatof Africa, or, asis the 
view of some, must Africans pursue their own fate separately from their “Ameri- 

can cousins’ Io 

è Should a "cultural! revolution" among blacks precede any other form of 
liberation? 


Although no one can answer these questions.with assurance, this ‘collection of 
articles. ‘by such contributors as Stokely Carmichael, Richard A. Long, Thomas 
Pettigrew, Robert S. Browne, Imamu Ameer Baraka and others offers a unique 
opportunity for both blacks and whites to explore the diverse viewpoints on the 
subject and the role of separatism in our society today. 


300 pp (approx.) 1977 0 08 019509-1 f (price not ree 
| 0 08 019510-5 h © {price not set 


| TOWARDS THE ELIMINATION OF RACISM — 
Edited by Phyllis A. KATZ, CUNY 


“a goldmine of essential information.” 
i From a review by Robin M. Willlams, Jr, Cornell University, in Science 


“The first major handbook of research on racism since Allport’s classic work 
of two decades ago.’ - Marshall Segall, Syracuse University 


Written by individuals who are active and current researchers in the field of race 
relations, TOWARDS THE ELIMINATION OF RACISM Is a collection of the current. 
Salient literature on racial attitudes and race relations. Findings relevant to attitude 
and behavior change ars emphasized, and contemporary approaches to racism are 
compared with more traditional views. Analyses of changes in the media's portrayal | 
‘of minority groups and an evaluation of white resistance to civil rights programs are 
also included. The final chapter delineates 'ẹgal remedies available to those who 
` are victims of racism. 


pas in cooperation with The mociey for the peycnological Study of Social 
ues 
| 


458 pp . 1976 0 08 018317-4 f $11.25 
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AND CONTINUITY 


Carol A. B. Warren, University of South- 
em California 
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CRIMINOLOGY: POWER, 
CRIME, AND CRIMINAL 
LAW : 


- John F. Galliher and James L. McCartney, 


Written - for. introductory soclology students,: l 


this compelling text focuses on those areas of 
social life which are continuous over time, 
and on those which represent change: social 
problems`and transition. Just Published 


PARENTS IN MODERN 
AMERICA, Third Editio 
(paperbound) . 


E. E. LeMasters, University of Wisconsin 


Updated to Include social change of the 
1970's in almost every chapter. Examines the 


both of the University of Missouri 


An analysis cf the criminal justice system that 
discusses criminal behavior malnly as a poll- 
tical and cultural product created by powerful 
interest groups and their representatives: /eg- 
Islators, police, and judges. Just Published 


SOCIOLOGICAL 


' RESEARCH: PHILOSOPHY 


AND METHODS 


Henry L. Manheim, Arizona State University 


Presents a unique combination of the philo- ` 


American mother and father, parents, mass- 


media, and the youth peer group, among oth- 
ers. 


Early '77 ` 


sophical assumptions underlying any research 
activity, and the practical methods of doing 
research in the social sclences. ' February 


Examination coples for adoption consideration available on 
. request. Please indicate course title and text presently used. . 
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Ideas in Historical and Social 
Context 


Second Edition 


LEWIS A. COSER, 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


For the forthcoming Second Edition of 
this classic volume, Professor Coser has 
added two new chapters examinin 

the life and work of Pitirim A. Sorokin 
and William I. Thomas and Florian 
Znaniecki, and a new concluding survey 
of the major American sociological 
theorists of the past several decades. 
The addition of this material to the origi- 
nal chapters on Comte, Marx, Spencer, 
Durkheim, Simmel, Weber, Veblen, 
Cooley, Mead, Park, Pareto, and 
Mannheim means that the book now 
Deo an even more impressive gal- 

ery of sociological masters and a more 
inclusive survey of the development o 
sociological thought 


The new chapters on Sorokin and on 
Thomas and Znaniecki parallel the or- 
ganization of the book’s original chap- 
ters: they include an initial summary of 
the theorist’s work that incorporates 
much quoted material; a brief sketch of 
the man’s'life and professional career; a 
consideration of the intellectual context 
in which the theorists work appeared; 
and a final section dealing specifically 
with the sociological influences on the 
man’s work — in effect, applyin 
sociological methods to the indy of 
sociologists themselves. The concluding 
survey, “Recent Trends in American 
Sociological Theory,” of necessity de- 
parts from this structure; here, Professor 
Coser surveys the influential movements 
in American sociology during the past 
40 years — functional analysis, micro- 
sociological and conflict theories, sym- 
bolic interactionism, drarnaturgical 
analysis, and labeling theory — and the 
major theorists associated with these 
trends. 
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duction to comparative sociology is the 
first book of its adio take a world 
systems approach to the subject — one 
whose central theme is the economic 
and political interrelatedness of eve 

part of the world. Drawing particularly 
on the work of Immanuel Wallerstein, 
the author develops — through a judi- 
clous blend of theory, fact, and generali- 
zation — an overall view of social change 
based on the interactions of nations 
since 1900. His book is clearly written 
and thoroughly accessible to under- 
graduates; no background in economics, 
political history, or statistics, other than 
that provided by the text itself, is neces- 
sary to appreciate Professor Chirot’s 
oe stated and well documented 
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sense:.of the word. That is, as having had a ~ 
a. revolutionary leadership not directly . res-- 
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strong enough to dominate. Farber’s work 
provides a newlook at Castro’s rise to power: 
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TRENDS IN RACIAL INEQUALITIES: 
HAVE THE GAINS OF THE 1960s DISAPPEARED IN THE 1970s? 


REYNOLDS FARLEY 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


American Sociological Review 1977, Vol. 42 (April) :189-208 


Since the end of the Depression the black population has become urbanized, and black leaders 
increasingly have stressed civil rights grievances. Federal courts have overturned many seg- 
regationist practices, and Congress has enacted encompassing civil rights legislation The 
nation’s economy expanded rapidly in the 1960s, and economic growth may account for the 
improvements in the status of blacks registered in that decade. We would anticipate that the 
improvements of the 1960s would be negated in the recession of the 1970s. Investigation of 
recent trends in education, employment, occupations, family income and personal earnings 
shows that gains made in the 1960s did not disappear. Indeed, racial differences attenuated in 
the lean 1970s just as they did in the prosperous 1960s. The changes of the post-Depression 
period apparently mean that even during a pervasive recession blacks did not lose the gains 
they previously experienced. Despite these improvements, racial differences remain large and 


will not disappear soon. 


Since the end of the Depression, four 
major trends in race relations are evident. 
First, blacks left the rural South and are 
now geographically dispersed. In 1940, 80 
percent of the nation’s blacks lived in the 
South and almost two-thirds of the south- 
ern blacks were in rural areas. By the 
mid-1970s, the proportion in the South 
decreased to 53 percent and a higher pro- 
portion of blacks than whites lived within 
metropolitan areas (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1943a: Table 3; 1975a: Tables 3 
and 4). There has been a concomitant 
change in occupations as the proportion of 
employed blacks working on farms fell 
from 32 percent to two percent (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1943b: Table 62; 
1975a: Tables 48 and 49). 

Second, black demands for civil rights 
have increased. During the early 1940s, A. 
Philip Randolph led the struggle for equit- 
able jobs. A decade later the NAACP won 
court battles concerning equal oppor- 
tunities in employment, housing and 
schooling and, in the 1960s, Martin Luther 
King focused the nation’s attention upon 
the civil rights grievances of southern 
blacks (Franklin, 1967:ch. XXIX). 

Third, governmental actions to imple- 


ment the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fif- 
teenth Amendments became more 
numerous. At the outset of World War II, 
President Roosevelt established a Fair 
Employment Practices Commission and, 
after the war, President Truman’s Execu- 
tive Order 9981 sought to integrate the 
armed forces. Supreme Court rulings in 
the 1950s overturned the separate-but- 
equal principle and outlawed many dis- 
criminatory practices. The Twenty- 
Fourth Amendment encouraged the par- 
ticipation of blacks in federal elections. 
The Civil Rights Act of 1964 forbade dis- 
crimination in employment and public ac- 
commodations, sought to end school 
segregation and created the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission. After 
the assassination of Dr. King, Congress 
enacted a civil rights law forbidding dis- 
crimination in the sale or rental of most 
housing. Many programs in the 1960s 
were designed to assist the poor—espe- 
cially blacks—by providing federal 
monies for local schools, for urban re- 
newal and for job training. 

Finally, white attitudes and beliefs 
about blacks have become less prejudi- 
cial. Between the early 1940s and the 
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mid-1960s, the proportion of national 
samples of whites who believed that Ne- 
groes were as intelligent and educable as 
whites rose from about 40 percent to 80 
percent (Hyman and Sheatsley, 1964:6). 
The proportion of whites who said they 
would not be-disturbed if a Negro with the 
same income and education moved onto 


their block rose from 35 percent in 1942 to ^ 


84 percent in 1972. During the same span, 
the proportion of whites who claimed that 
children of both races should attend the 
same—not separate—schools increased 
from 30° to- 84 percent (Sheatsley, 
1966:219-22; National Opinion Research 
Center, 1972: questions 39 and 46). 

Each of these trends should have re- 
duced the traditional isolation of blacks 
and may have allowed them to compete 
more equitably with whites. At the macro 
level, changes are evident. Racial differ- 
ences in educational attainment have 
gradually decreased, more than a few 
‘blacks now work at the occupations once 
reserved to whites and, since the end of 
World War Il, thè average income of 
black families has risen slightly more 
rapidly than that of white families (Levi- 
tan et al., 1975: chs. 2, 3 and 4). 

These changes occurred during an era 
of general economic expansion. Thirty 
years ago, Myrdal (1962:401) noted the 
marginal status of blacks and stressed that 
opportunities for advancement depended 
upon national economic trends. Rose 
(1964:313) elaborating upon Myrdal’s find- 
ings, observed that blacks made gains dur- 
ing World War H but he argued, ‘The real 
test of whether Negroes have been 
granted equal economic opportunity will 
come if and when America again faces 
mass unemployment.” During the 1960s, 
economic growth rates were high and 
conditions favored the incorporation of 
marginal groups. The 1970s differ mark- 
edly. Not only has the unemployment rate 
risen (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1976: Table A-1) but real family income 
has declined (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1976c: Table 11). At the same time, sup- 
port for civil rights legislation has waned, 
no new civil rights acts have been passed 
and anti-poverty programs have been 
dismantled. 

If the 1940 to 1970 changes altered the 
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status of blacks and incorporated them 
into important positions in the nation’s 
economic and political structure, we 
would expect that even during a recession — 
blacks would maintain the gains made dur- 
ing the prosperous 1960s. On the other 
hand, if the gains of the 1960s were merely - 
the consequence of economic growth and 
did not alter the marginal status of blacks, 
we would expect these gains to be ne- 
gated. 

- This analysis investigates whether the 
black gains of the 1960s disappeared in the 
1970s. Data concerning educational at- 
tainment, employment, occupational pre- 
stige, income and earnings will be exam- 
ined 


TRENDS IN EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


Throughout this century there has been 
a secular trend toward greater educational 
attainment. Although this involved both 
races, the years of schooling completed 
by blacks have always been fewer than 
those completed by whites (Folger and 
Nam, 1967: Table V-6; Hauser and Feath- 
erman, 1976: Table 8). Figure 1 indicates 
the educational attainment of the popula- | 
tion age 25 and over. These data, and 
those analyzed in later sections, were 
gathered in decennial censuses or in the 
Census Bureau’s monthly Current Popu- 
lation Survey. Wherever possible, data 
for the white and black population have 
been used. Prior to 1968, many tabula- 
tions were made for nonwhites rather than 
for blacks and, when necessary, these 
have been analyzed. 

Figure 1 shows the first and third quar- 
tiles of educational attainment and a time 
series of indexes of educational dissimilar- 
ity calculated from educational distribu- 
tions of eight categories. This measure of 
the overlap of the black and white dis- 
tributions takes on its minimum value of 
zero when the distributions are identical. 
If, on the other hand, all whites had at- 
tainments greater than any blacks, the 
index would equal 100—-meaning no over- 


lap of the distributions and maximum dis- 


similarity. 

Racial differences in attainment gradu- 
ally diminished after the Depression. In 
1940, the difference at the first quartile 
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point was about four and one-half years of 
schooling but, by the late 1960s, the dif- 
_ ference was under three years. At the 
other extreme, the racial gap at the third 
quartile point—which was about four 
: years in 1940—decreased to less than one 
year in the late 1960s for both sexes. The 
trend toward smaller racial differences in 
attainment persisted into the 1970s. The 
indexes of dissimilarity continued their 
decline and, at present, educational dis- 
tributions overlap more than at previous 
dates. 

Changes in the attainment of adults 
occur primarily because older individuals 
with few years of schooling are replaced 
by younger people who have greater at- 
tainment. Education trends can be studied 
further by analyzing the attainment of the 
birth cohorts recently completing school- 
ing. Table 1 indicates attainment at ages 
25 to 29 using the same measures as Fig- 
ure 1. 

Over time, racial differences as as- 
sessed by the index of dissimilarity de- 
clined, and the first quartile points of the 
‘black and white educational distributions 
are closer now than they were in the 1960s 
and very much closer than thirty years 
ago. This occurred primarily because of a 
racial convergence in secondary school 
completion. Shortly after World War II, 
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approximately two-thirds of the whites 
compared to one-third of the nonwhites 
finished twelve years of education (B. 
Duncan, 1968: Table 26). Blacks have 
pretty much ‘‘caught up” with whites at 
this level and, among those in their early 
twenties today, 85 percent of the whites 
and 72 percent of the blacks completed 
high school (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1976a: Table 1). 

The racial gap at the third quartile point 
has grown larger among both sexes. This 
occurred because, throughout most the 
post-World War H span, increases in col- 
lege enrollment were greater among 
whites than among blacks. In 1969, 36 
percent of white men 18 to 24 were en- 
rolled in college compared to 16 percent of 
black men—a difference of twenty per- 
centage points which was twice the differ- 
ence recorded in the Census of 1950 (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census 1953: Tables 104 
and 112; 1970a: Table 1). As a conse- 
quence, the racial difference among those 
completing college widened. 

Future trends in educational attainment . 
depend largely upon college enrollment 
rates. If black enrcllment rates approach 
those of whites, the long-term trend to- 
ward ‘educational convergence will con- 
tinue. Between 1969 and 1975, college en- 
rollment rates of blacks increased more 


Table 1. First and Third Quartiles of Educational Attainment for Cohorts at Age 25 to 29 and In- 


dexes of Dissimilarity 


First Quartile 
Years of Year Reach- 
Birth of ing Ages Black or 
Cohorts 25-29 White Nonwhite 
Males ; ` 
1910-14 1940 8.3 3.7 
1920--24 1950 9.0 5.6 
1930-34 1960 10.0 7.8 
1935-39 1965 11.4 9.4 
1940-44 1970 11.9 9.8 
1945-49 1975 12.2 11.5 
Females 
1910-14 1940 8.5 5.2 
1920~24 1950 9.6 6.4 
1930-34 1960 10.5 8.6 
1935-39 | 1965 11.5 9.5 
1940-44 1970 11.9 10.0 
1945-49 1975 12.1 11.3 


Third Quartile 

Index of 

Racial Black or Racial Dissim- 
Diff. White Nonwhite Diff. ilarity 
4.6 12.5 8.5 3.7 48 
3.4 12.8 11.5 1.3 38 
22 13.8 12.4 1.4 26 
2.0 14.1 12.6 1.5 23 
2.1 15.2 12.7 2.3 20 
T 16.0 13.7 2.3 20 
3.3 12.5 9.9 2.6 43 
3.2 12.6 12.0 .6 33 
1.9 ' 12.8 | ae Ee 3 24 

2.0 12.8 12.6 LZ 23° 
1.9 13.7 12.7 1.0 20 
8 14.9 13.1 1.8 13 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1950, P-Cl, Table 115; Census of Popu- 
lation: 1960, PC(1)-1D, Table 173; Census of Population: 1970, PC(1)-D1, Table 199; 
Current Population Reports, Series P20, No. 158, Table 4; No. 295, Table 1. 
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than those of whites, suggesting that racial 
difference in attainment may attenuate 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970a: Table 
1; 1976b: Table 6). The social and eco- 
nomic processes which brought about a 
convergence of attainment at the secon- 
dary school level in the 1950s and 1960s 
may have similar effects on college atten- 
dance in the 1970s (Ense and Feather- 
man, 1976:110-6). 


TRENDS IN UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
EMPLOYMENT 


If blacks occupy a marginal position in 
the nation’s economy, they would be the 
last hired and the first fired. In a period of 
economic contraction such as the 1970s, 
we would expect unemployment to rise 
more rapidly among blacks than among 
whites. 


Trends in Unemployment 


Unemployment rates are calculated for 
those who are in the labor force. If a per- 
son 16 or over worked for pay or was 
temporarily absent from a job because of 

ess, a vacation or a strike, that person 
was classified by the Census Bureau as 
employed.. The unemployed population 
includes those persons who did not work 


but made specific efforts to find jobs, 


those waiting to be recalled from lay-offs 
and those awaiting the start of new jobs. 
Not all persons are in the labor force. 
Those who have given up the search for 
work, retirees, homemakers and many 
students are not members of the labor 
force (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1976:130). Figures in this section refer to 
whites and nonwhites and exclude mili- 
tary personnel. This exclusion affects 
rates for young men since, in 1975, seven 
percent of the male population 16 to 24 
were in the armed forces (U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1976: Table A-3). These 
data refer to annual averages except for 
1976, when data for the first five months 
were used. 

Data concerning unemployment. are 
available from 1948 to the present. The 
nation’s unemployment rates declined 
during the Korean and Vietnamese wars 
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but rose in other periods. (See Figure 2 
which shows the percentage of the na- 
tion’s total labor force unemployed for 
each year.) This rate climbed rapidly in 
1974, and in 1975 it was at the highest. 
level since the nation mobilized for World 
War II (U.S. Bureau of ‘Labor Statistics, 
1976: Table 1). 

Descriptions of the employment status 
of nonwhites frequently focus upon high 
unemployment rates. Throughout much of 
the post-World War II era, the unem- 
ployment rate for nonwhite men has been 
twice as great as that for white men, as 
indicated in Figure 2. Since unemploy- 
ment rates vary by age, these rates were 
standardized for age. Then the ratio of 
nonwhite to white unemployment rates 
was determined and these ratios are plot- 
ted in Figure 2. 

From the mid-1950s to the late 1960s, 


. the ratio of unemployment rates among 


men persisted at about two to one. At the 
end of the 1960s, the economy expanded 
and the ratio of unemployment rates de- 
creased to the levels observed during the 
Korean War. During the 1970s, unem- 
ployment increased more rapidly among 
nonwhites than among whites. The pro- 
portion unemployed went up from 5 to 13 
percent among nonwhite men between 
1969 and 1975 while it increased from 3 to 
7 percent among whites (U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1976: Table 1; 1970: 
Table A-1). The ratio of unemployment 
rates rose and much of the improvement 
registered in the late 1960s was negated. 
Nevertheless, this ratio in the mid-1970s is 


-lower than it was around 1960 when the 


national unemployment rate was much 
smaller. 

Racial differences in unemployment 
have been smaller among women than 
among men. The ratio of nonwhite to 
white unemployment rates has been less 
than two to one for most of the post- 
World War II period and; even during the 
recession of the 1970s, the rise in unem- 
ployment was no greater among nonwhite 
women than among white women. Appar- 
ently, black women have maintained their 
employment position vis-a-vis whites and, - 
on this measure, the gains of the 1960s 
have not diminished. : 
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Ratio of Unemployment 
Rate of Nonwhites 
to That of Whites? 


1.0 
1948 50 52 54 56 58 60 


“These data are standardized for age. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, 
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Tables A-1 and A-20; U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment 


and Earnings, Vol. 22, 


Nos, 


7-12, Tables A-1 and 1l 


Figure 2. National Unemployment Rate and Ratio of Unemployment Rate of Nonwhites to That of 
Whites, 1948 to 1976, Population Age 16 and Over 


Trends in Employment 


Unemployment rates may inaccurately 
reflect labor force conditions since 
numerous unemployed individuals may 
become discouraged, give up the battle to 
find work and drop out of the labor force. 
Nonparticipation in the labor force also 
may indicate the relative position of 
blacks. To analyze these trends, we 
studied changes in the proportion of popu- 
lation who held a job, that is, employed 
persons as a proportion of the total adult 


population. If one is interested in the gen- 
eration of income and the elimination of 
poverty, it may be more meaningful to 
consider employment trends rather than 
unemployment trends (Shiskin, 1976). 
Figure 3 presents the age-standardized 
proportions employed for the white and 
nonwhite civilian labor force. No distinc- 
tion has been made between workers who 
held part- or full-time jobs. 

The data for men show modest de- 
creases in the proportion of white men at 
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Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Report of the President, 1975, 
Tables A-4 and A-20; U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment 


and Earnings, Vol. 


22, Nos. 7-12, Table 1. 


Figure 3. Proportion Employed among the Population Age 16 and Over, 1948 to 1975 * 


work. This occurred, in part, because of a 
sharp reduction in the proportion em- 
ployed among men over 55-—a change un- 
doubtedly brought about by expansion of 
Social Security benefits and private pen- 
sion plans. At younger ages there have 
been small declines in labor force partici- 
pation rates and substantial year-to-year 
fluctuations in unemployment. 

At all dates, the proportion employed 
has been lower among nonwhite than 
among white men and the proportion at 
work has declined since the early 1950s. 
Among nonwhites, labor force participa- 
tion rates have decreased not only among 
men over 55 but among those at younger 
ages. For instance, in 1953, about 96 per- 
cent of the nonwhite men 25 to 55 were 
labor force participants, but this figure 
dropped to 89 percent in 1975 (U.S. De- 


partment of Labor, 1975; Table A-4; 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1976: 
Table 1). At ages 16 to 24, labor force 
participation rates once were approxi- 
mately equal for white and nonwhite men 
but this too changed, and the proportion 
of young men in the labor force is now 
substantially lower among nonwhites than 
among whites. 

In the mid-1970s, the trend toward 
lower labor force participation ‘combined 
with high unemployment rates to produce 
sharp decreases in the proportion of non- 
white men with jobs. As Figure 3 indi- 
cates, in 1975 and early 1976 about three- 
quarters of adult white men, but less than 
two-thirds of nonwhite men were em- 
ployed, and racial differences on this indi- 

_ cator are now larger than before. 

Decreases in employment adversely af- 
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fect the income of nonwhite families. 
However, it is necessary to know more 
about the activities of men who are not in 
the labor force. If fewer men work be- 
cause they attend school or are retired, we 
would draw different conclusions than if 
they do not work because jobs are un- 
available. 

Since 1967, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics has tabulated the activities of persons 
not on the labor force. They are classified 
as keeping a home, going to school, un- 
able to work or not working for ‘‘other 
reasons.” If the lack of economic oppor- 
tunities accounts for the decreasing pro- 
portion of nonwhite men at work, we 
would anticipate that a growing propor- 
tion of nonwhite men would not be in the 
labor force because of ‘‘other reasons’’ 
but the data are not consistent with this 
speculation. In the 1970s, there has not 
been a sharp increase in the proportion 
who are not in the labor force because of 
‘other reasons.” Rather, there has been a 
modest rise in the proportion in this cate- 
gory, as well as increases in the propor- 


tion unable to work or going to school 


(U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 1976: 
Table 1; 1970: Table A-1). 

Employment trends among men cannot 
be readily summarized. The pattern of 
nonwhite unemployment rates being twice 
those of white rates emerged in the mid- 
1950s (Killingsworth, 1968:20-2). This 
ratio temporarily fell below two to one in 
the later 1960s, but climbed back to about 
two to one in the present decade. This, 
however, is only one facet. Since the 
‘1950s, labor force participation has de- 
creased among nonwhite men and, thus, 
the racial differences in the proportion of 
men who have jobs has increased. On this 
indicator, black men appear to fall behind 
white men in both prosperous and lean 
times. 

Figure 3 also contains information 
about employment trends among women. 
The fraction of nonwhite women holding 
jobs has changed little in the last two de- 
cades, and at all dates just over 40 percent 
were employed. The recession of the 
mid-1970s reduced employment by a 
modest amount. A different trend charac- 
terizes white women, for the proportion at 
work has risen about one-half a percent- 
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age point each year since the 1950s. Tra- 
ditionally, a higher proportion of black 
than white women have worked (Ban- 
croft, 1958:30-3; Bowen and Finegan, 
1969:91). This difference has disappeared 
and, in 1975, the proportion at work was 
slightly higher for white than for nonwhite 
women. 


OCCUPATIONAL CHANGE 


Since the 1950s there has been a modest 
upgrading of the occupations pursued by 
white workers, but among nonwhites - 
there has been a more dramatic shift into 
higher status jobs and thus racial differen- 
ces in occupational prestige have de- 
clined. 

Figure 4 shows trends in the occupa- 
tions of emploved workers. The decennial 
censuses and monthly labor force reports 
classify workers into eleven major 
categories. Persons in each category have 
been assigned a prestige score using the -` 
system developed by O. D. Duncan (1961, 
ch. 6; Hauser et al., 1975: Table 1). At the 
lower end, laborers were assigned a score 
of 7 while professionals, at the other ex- 
treme, were scored 75. Figure 4 shows the 
first and third quartiles of the occupation 
prestige distribution. To assess the simi- 
larity of the white and nonwhite distribu- 
tions, indexes of occupational dissimilar- 
ity also are presented. 

Between 1950 and 1970, the first and 
third quartiles of the white distribution 
changed very little, but among nonwhites 
the first and third quartiles rose. Particu- 
larly sharp jumps at the first quartile point 
occurred in the 1960s as nonwhites moved 
out of low prestige jobs as farm laborers 
or factory workers. As a result, the occu- 
pational distributions of white and non- 
white men became increasingly alike 
(Hauser and Featherman, 1974a:259-61). 
The dissimilarity index for men fell from 
43 in 1940 (not shown) to 37 in 1960 (see 
Figure 4) to 31 at the end of that decade 
and to 26 in 1975. The relative improve- 
ments in the occupational status of non- 
white women were even greater than 
those for nonwhite men. In 1940, three- 
quarters of employed black women 
worked as domestic servants or as farm’ 
laborers (Bancroft, 1958:86). This 
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changed as black women moved into ser- 
vice jobs, clerical and sales positions. By 
1975, only 10 percent worked as domestic 
servants or on farms (U.S. Bureau of 
_ Labor Statistics, 1976: Table 19). 

The occupations of nonwhite workers 
were upgraded during the 1960s and 
1970s. We examined annual changes in 
the numbers of whites and nonwhites em- 
ployed in each of the.major occupational 
categories and found that the number of 
nonwhites working at non-manual jobs or 
as craftsmen grew much more rapidly 
than the number of white workers in those 
occupations. Presumably, barriers to 
black employment in these prestigious 
jobs fell during the 1960s and 1970s. (For a 
discussion of crafts occupations, see 
Snyder and Hudis, 1976:230—1.) Two of 
the white-collar occupations——-managers 
and sales—involve supervising other em- 
ployees or meeting the public as a repre- 
sentative of the employer—jobs which 
were once reserved to whites. Gains In 
nonwhite employment in these clas- 
sifications during the 1970s appear to 
exceed the gains of the 1960s (Garfinkle, 
1975). 

Throughout the period after the De- 


pression, the occupational distribution of 


nonwhites improved as nonwhites moved 
away from jobs on farms or in domestic 


service. Substantial gains were registered 
by blacks after 1960 and were not negated 
in the 1970s. Nevertheless, these changes 
have not eliminated the very large gap 
between the occupations pursued by 
whites and by nonwhites. Despite three 
and one-half decades of improvements, 
the average prestige score for nonwhite 
workers in 1975 was inferior to that of 
white workers in 1940 (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1943b: Table 62; U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1976: Table 19). 


FAMILY INCOME TRENDS 


The most widely used statistics con- 
cerning the economic status of blacks are 
those showing median family incomes. 
The Census Bureau has tabulated such 
data since 1947; a summary is presented in 
Table 2: 

Shortly after World War IJ, the median 
income of whites was approximately dou- 
ble that of nonwhites (see Table 2). Gains 
were made by blacks, especially in the 
late 1960s, and an income peak was 
reached around 1970 when black families 
had a median income 64 percent as great 
as whites (Wohlstetter and Coleman, 
1972:19-29; Horowitz, 1974: Table 10-1; 
Thurow, 1969: Figure 2-2). 

Ratios of medians offer one assessment, 


Table 2. Trends in the Income of White and Black Families: 1947 to 1975 





Median Family Income in 
Constant Dollars* Black Median 
Se Income as Percent Index of 
Year Blacks Whites ' Of White Dissimilarity ° 
1947 $3,888 $7,608 51% 38.3 
1950 4,178 7,702 54 36.8 
1955 5,113 9,271 55 34.7 
1960 5,871 10,604 55 31.7 
1965 6,812 12,370 55 32.8 
1967 7,859 13,273 59 31.0 
1968 8,292 13,826 60 29.1 
1969 8,807 14,379 61 28.9 
1970 8,703 14,188 61 27.3 
1971 8,558 14,182 60 28.2 
1972 8,831 14,858 59 28.0 
1973 8,804 15,254 58 29.3 - 
1974° 8,737 14,633 60 . 27.8 
1975 8,779 14,268 62 26.3 


* Amounts shown in constant 1975 dollars. Data for 1947 to 1965 refer to whites and nonwhites. 
» Indexes of dissimilarity computed from seven-category constant dollar income distributions. 
è Revised 1974 income figures. For details see Current Population Survey, Series P-60, No. 103. 
Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60 No. 103, Table 4. 
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but a more complete view may be ob- 
tained by measuring the overlap of the 
two income distributions. Indexes of in- 
come dissimilarity are shown on the right 
in Table 2. Between 1947 and 1960 this 
index declined from 38 to 32, indicating a 
growing overlap. During the 1960s, 
further gains were made by nonwhites 
and, at the end of that decade, the income 

distributions of the races overlapped more 
- than at previous dates. 

Family income trends in the most re- 
cent six-year span differ greatly from 
those of the preceding period. Rather than 
growing, family income, as measured in 
constant dollars, stagnated in the 1970s 
and, in 1975, the median incomes of 
families of both races were slightly lower 
than they were in 1969. The trend toward 
higher ratios of black to white medians 
ceased and the indexes of dissimilarity 
which measure the overlap of the income 
distributions of black and white families 
declined more slowly in the 1970s than in 
the 1960s. If family income is the criterion 
of status, there is no evidence that the 
pattern of improvement which was seen in 
the 1960s continued into the 1970s. On the 


other hand, blacks have not fallen further 


behind whites. 


Changes in Family Composition 


Trends in family income are influenced 
by changes in living arrangements of chil- 
dren and parents. Since 1960, four major 
shifts in American family structure. are 
evident. First, a growing proportion of 
marriages end in divorce. The divorce 
rate—as indexed by the ratio of divorces 
to married women-——began to increase in 
the 1950s (Glick and Norton, 1973: Table 
1) and continues to rise (U.S. National 
Center for Health Statistics, 1976a:Table 
2; Preston, 1975). Approximately one out 
of five first marriages of women who 
reached marriagable age in the 1940s 
ended in divorce. If present rates persist, 
about one in three of the first marriages of 
women who reached the same ages in the 
1960s will be terminated by divorce (Glick 
and Norton, 1973: Table 2; U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1972: Table F). 

Second, an increasing proportion of 
women are heads of families. In 1960, 
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about five percent of white and 15 percent 
of nonwhite women ages 25 to 44 were 
family heads. By 1975, these proportions 
grew to nine percent among white women 
and 32 percent among black women (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1964: Table 2; 
1975c: Table 2). 

Third, the percentage of births out of 
wedlock had risen sharply. The propor- 
tion of births which were illegitimate was 


- two percent among whites in 1960 and 22 


percent for nonwhites (U.S. National 
Center for Health Statistics, 1969: Table 
1-24). The fertility rates of married 
women have fallen more rapidly than 
those of single women (Cutright and 
Galle, 1973; Glick and Mills, 1974:6) and 
the proportion of births illegitimate in 
1974 was seven percent among whites and 
47 percent among blacks (U.S. National 
Center for Health Statistics, 1976b: Table 
11). 

Finally, the proportion of children who 
live with both  parents—real or 
adoptive—has declined. In 1960, 90 per- 
cent of white children under 18 and 66 
percent of nonwhite children lived with 
both parents. Fifteen years later, these 
proportions fell to 85 percent for whites 
arid 49 percent for blacks (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, 1964: Tables 1, 2, 19; 1975c: 
Table 4). 

Families headed by women traditionally 
have had incomes about one-half as great 
as families headed by men, and children in 
families headed by a woman are much 
more likely to be impoverished than chil- 
dren in families headed by a man (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1963a: Table 224; 
1975b: Table 2; 1976c: Table 17). If we 
analyzed trends in family income or wel- 
fare without controlling for changes in liv- 
ing arrangements, we would underesti- 
mate the improvements which may have 
occurred. 7 

Table 3 indicates the income of-families 
by type in 1959, in 1969--when black fam- 
ily income peaked—and in 1975. Figures 
are shown for total families, for families 
which include both spouses and for 
families headed by women. At each date 
about three percent of the nation’s 
families were headed by a man who did 
not have a wife present, and data are not 
shown for these families. Table 3 presents 
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Table 3. Median Incomes (in Constant 1975 Dollars) of White and Black Families by Type and 
Average Rates of Change: 1959, 1969 and 1975 


Average Annual 


Rate of Change 
Median Income 
1959 to 1969 to 
1959* 1969 1975 1969 1974 
Total Families 
Black $ 5,837 $ 8,807 $ 8,779 +4.2% 0.1% 
White 10,885 14,379 14,268 +2.8 —0.1 
Dollar Difference 5,048 -5,572 —5,489 
Ratio of Medians 54 61 62 
Husband-Wife Families 
Black 7,314 10,744 11,526 +4,7 +1.2 
White 11,247 15,014 15,125 +2.9 +0.1 
Dollar Difference * em 537 —4,270 -3,599 
Ratio of Medians .60 de 76 
Female-Headed Families 
Black 3,201 4,897 4,898 +4,3 0.0 
White i 6,535 8,063 7,651 +2.1 -0.9 
Dollar Difference ~3,333 —3,165 -2,753 
Ratio of Medians 49 61 64 


* Data for 1959 refer to whites and nonwhites. 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1960, PC(1)-1D, Table 224; Current 
Population ‘Reports, Series P—60, No. 75, Table 17; No. 103, Tables 1, 3 and 4. 


median income by race, ratios of median 
incomes, annual rates of change of the 
medians and the racial gap in purchasing 
power measured by the difference in me- 
dians. 

During the 1960s, black families of 
both types—husband-wife and female- 
headed—experienced greater gains in in- 
come than comparable white families. The 
1969 to 1975 interval was much less pros- 
perous than the preceding decade, and the 
growth rate of the median income of 
families was actually negative. Neverthe- 
less, the median income of husband-wife 
black families rose and the rate of increase 
was greater than for similar white 
families, that is, 1.2 percent annually for 
husband-wife blacks versus 0.1 percent 
for whites. The median income of families 
headed by black women did not change 
but that of similar white families fell by 0.9 
percent annually. 

_ There appears to be a puzzle. The me- 
dian income of total black families de- 
clined in this span and the racial differ- 
ence in purchasing power remained essen- 
tially constant at about $5,500. However, 
the median income of the most common 
types of black families——husband-wife and 
female-headed—rose or remained un- 


changed and, for families of these types, 
the racial difference in purchasing power 
decreased substantially. This is explained 
by the shifting distributions of families by 
type. Female-headed families—the lowest 
income families—became a larger compo- 
nent of total black families, increasing 
from 28 percent in 1969 to 36 percent in 
1975 while husband-wife families fell from 
68 to 60 percent (U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 1970b: Table 17; 1976c: Table 1). This 
suggests that the analysis of family in- 
come trends must take into account the 
changing living arrangements of children 
and adults. 


Trends in Personal Earnings 


Since changes in family composition 
confound trends in family income, it is 
important to examine the earnings of indi- 
viduals. If blacks improved in economic 
status in the 1960s and maintained these 
gains into the 1970s, we would expect that 
the earnings of blacks would rise faster 
than those of whites and that blacks and 
whites would begin to receive similar pay 
for such characteristics as educational at- 
tainment and occupational achievement. 
In this section we analyze, first, whether 
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the earnings of blacks rose faster than 
those of whites and, second, whether 
blacks and whites receive simular pay for 
ostensibly similar characteristics. 

Data describing the earnings of indi- 
viduals are obtained in the decennial cen- 
suses, and tape files of the one-in-one- 


thousand samples of the censuses of 1960 . 


and 1970 were used. Every March the 
Census Bureau’s Current Population Sur- 
vey gathers information about earnings 
from the occupants of 50,000 households. 
Tape files of the March survey may be 
used to analyze the earnings process on an 
annual basis. Data from the March, 1975, 
survey were studied in this investigation. 

The earnings an individual obtains are 
influenced by his or her education and 
occupation. Additionally, wage levels tra- 
ditionally have been lower in the South 
than elsewhere and, other things being 
equal, we anticipate that earnings are 
positively related to the number of hours 
worked. Finally, experience in the labor 
market should affect earnings indepen- 
dent of. other factors. The model used in 
this paper specifies that an individual’s 
earnings are a linear function of region of 
residence, education, occupation, time 
_ worked and experience. 

To ascertain parameters for this model, 
each individual in the 1960, 1970 and 1975 
samples was classified by sex and race. 
Each received a score for region—one for 
the South and zero for other regions. The 
education score equaled the number of 
school years completed. The occupational 
prestige scores were based upon the 
‘detailed—not the broad—occupational 
categories (Featherman et al., 1975; O. 
D. Duncan, 1961).An estimate of hours 
worked was derived from weeks worked 
in the year for which earnings were re- 
ported and the hours worked during the 
week prior to the census or survey. This 
variable is identified as Time in the ta- 
bles. Experience was estimated by taking 
the respondent’s current age, subtracting 
years of schooling and the constant, six. 
For most men, this represents years of 
labor force experience. For many cur- 
rently employed women, however, this is 
an imperfect indicator of work experience 
since they may have been out of the labor 
_ force for long periods. Human capital may 


(Greeley, 
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deteriorate with age and, to represent this 
effect, the experience variable was 
squared. This is identified as Decay in the 


- tables (see Mincer, 1974:ch. 5). Earnings, 


the dependent variable, refers to the year: 
prior to the census or survey, that is, to 
earnings obtained in 1959, 1969 or 1974. 

This analysis is restricted to black and 
white persons 25 to 54 who reported earn- 
ings and who indicated the number of 
hours they worked. Thus, it excludes the 
long-term unemployed, those who took 
their first jobs during the year of the cen- 
sus or survey, and those who worked in 
1959, 1969 or 1974 but were not working at 
the time of the census or survey. 

A variety of models have described ra- 
cial differences in earnings and the returns 
to human capital (Masters, 1975:ch. 5; 
Hauser and Featherman, 1974b; Cherlin 
and Hodge, 1973; Thurow, 1969:76-83; O. 
D. Duncan, 1969; Siegel, 1965). Because 
census data are analyzed, the model pre- 
sented in this paper omits several varia- 
bles which may influence earnings such as 
intelligence (Griliches and Mason, 1973; 
Duncan et al., 1972:88-102), religion 
1974:73—87; Gockel, 1969; 
Goldstein, 1969; Laumann, 1969: Table 
4), timing of labor force experience 
(Mincer and Polachek, 1973) or character- 
istics of the family of origin (Featherman 
and Hauser, 1976: Table 8). If these or 
other relevant variables were included, 


- they might provide additional information 


about racial discrimination. 
Means and standard deviations of the 
variables are shown in Table 4. Figures in 
the first row reveal that the earnings of 
blacks have risen faster than those of 
whites. Between 1959 and 1969, the mean 
earnings of white men rose 27 percent; 
those of black men rose 51 percent. 
Among women, the increases were 24 
percent for whites and 69 percent for 
blacks. From 1969 to 1974,.the earnings of 
whites—in constant dollars—actually de- 
clined but blacks reported gains. Data in 
Table 4 refer to a select subgroup of the 
population. However, when all persons 
who reported earnings or all persons with 
income are considered, a similar conclu- 
sion is reached. The earnings of black men 
and women rose faster than those of 


whites during the early 1970s. On this | 
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measure, the gains of the 1960s were not 
negated and the racial difference in earn- 
ings declined in the 1970s (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, 1970b: Tables 45 and 54; 
1976c: Tables 11 and 12). 

Table 4 indicates that a decreasing frac- 
tion of blacks live in the South and that 
the educational attainment of black work- 
ers has risen more than that of whites. 
Occupational upgrading has been some- 
what greater for blacks than for whites 
(for trends among men, see Hauser and 
Featherman, 1974a). Among men, there is 
a persistent racial difference in the 
number of hours worked per year. The 
racial difference in years of experience 
has been small at all dates. 

Next, we considered whether the earn- 
ings blacks and whites receive, as deter- 
mined by their characteristics, have 
changed over time. The upper panel of 
“Table 5 shows the regression models for 
males and the lower panel refers to 
females. The first line of the upper panel 
indicates that, in 1959, residing in the 
South had the net effect of reducing a 
white man’s earnings by .$1,002. Each 
-year of schooling was associated with a 
net increase in earnings of $676, each oc- 
cupational prestige point was worth $95 
and every additional hour worked netted a 
white man $1.93. The returns for an addi- 
tional year of experience were $603. 
These returns to characteristics are ex- 
pressed in constant 1974 dollars. 

The regression coefficients show that 
black men are paid less for their attributes 
than are whites. At all dates, the earnings 
penalty associated with living in the South 
was about twice as great for blacks as for 
whites. For both races, returns to school- 
ing increased in the 1960s and fell back in 
the 1970s, but a large racial difference was 
maintained. In 1974, an additional year of 
schooling—independent of other vari- 
ables—was worth about $600 to a 
white but only $200 to a black. The re- 
turns to occupational prestige have not 
changed greatly and, at all dates, an in- 
crement of one point on the occupational 
prestige scale was worth about half as 
much for blacks as for whites. Apparent- 


ly, the racial difference in returns to hours. 


worked has been mitigated. The earnings 
returns for labor force experience are 
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much greater for whites than for blacks 
and there is no indication of a diminution 
in the fifteen-year span covered by these 
data. These models suggest that black 
men are paid less than whites for osten- 
sively identical characteristics and that 
there have been few changes in this pat- 
tern. 

Among women, there have been altera- 
tions in the rates of return and the earn- 
ings of black women are approaching 
those of white women. In 1959, black 
women benefited considerably less than 
white women for each year of education, 
but the difference attenuated and there is 
now almost no racial difference in returns 
to education among women. By 1974, the 
increment in earnings associated with oc- 
cupational prestige was also similar for 
whites and blacks. The racial difference in 
returns for hours worked also has di- 
minished. 

For white women, the earnings returns 
associated with experience, as measured 
in this paper, were essentially nil. That is, 
each of the regression coefficients was 
smaller than its standard error. Among 
black women, earnings were related to 
experience and, over time, the returns for 
experience. increased sharply. Black 
women have a different pattern of labor 
force participation by age than white wo- 
men, and it may be that black women 
typically have greater on-the-job seniority 
than do white women of comparable age 
(Mincer and Polachek, 1973: Table 2; 
Sweet, 1973: Table 1~9; Bancroft, 1958: 
Table 18). This may account for the ad- 
vantages black women obtain on this de- 
terminant of earnings. - 

The figures in Table 4 reveal that blacks 
earn less than whites. One reason is that 
blacks have different characteristics than 
whites. For example, more blacks than 
whites live in the South where wages are 
low. Blacks also complete fewer years of 
schooling than whites and work at less 
prestigious jobs. Another reason is that 
blacks generally are paid less for a given 
characteristic than are whites. From both 
analytic and policy viewpoints, we would 
like to know whether the racial differen- 
ces in earnings result primarily from racial 
differences in characteristics or from ra- 
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Table 5. Determinants of Earnings for Males and Females 25 to 54 by Race, Constant 1974 Dollars: 
1959, 1969 and 1974 








Error 
Independent Variables of Esti- 
Data for Males Region Educ. Occ. Time Exper. Decay a R? mate N 
White Males Metric Coefficients" 
1959 $-1,002.06 675.70 94.61 1.93 602.54 -—-10.22 ~11,713 .154 9,541 26,066 
(135.79) (25.15) (3.25) (.10) (28.70)  (.62) 
1969 —1,438.70 699.74 103.32 2.62 622.38 -10.79 -—11,855 .235 8,232 26,684 
(112.64) (21.63) (2.64) (.09) (23.25)  (.53) 
1974 -862.44 586.52 94.96 1.76 702.92 -12.79 -9,535 .188 8,680 17,008 
(146.68) - (30.85) (3.52) (.10) (29.97)  (.71) i 
Biack Males , 
1959 ~2,095.53 195.98 51.54 1.16 155.07" -2.58 —-100 .250 3,415 2,446 
(142.39) (25.20) (5.01) (.11). (34.45)  (.67) 
1969 ~2,370.78 285.00 59.37 1.86 183.65 -3.00 —838 .218 4,709 2,506 
(202.33) (38.78) (5.99) (.19) (45.71)  (.96) 
1974 ~1,999.55 203.38 43.01 2.12 188.16 -3.56 631 247 4,332 1,459 
(235.52) (52.44) (6.86) (.19) (48.98) (1.09) 
White Males Standardized Coefficients 
1959 —.043 217 206 .108 552 —.429 
1969 —.069 243 263 .146° 8.643 — 487 
1974 ~.041 188 239 = .126 721 — 550 
Black Males 
1959 —.266 190 . 204 .195 398 336 
1969 ~.214 181 201 .179 334 —,263 
1974 —200 .134 175 = .264 394 —341 
Data for Females Metric Coefficients * 
White Females 
1959 $ -603.71 229.86 28.02 1.97 11.80 19 ~2,330 .253 3,053 10,863 
(66.24) (13.87) (1.83) (.04) (15.29) (34) 
1969 —575.08 317.04 39.80 2.86 -14.90 84 —4,133 302 3,726 13,615 
(70.77) (15.32) (1.84) (.05) (15.31)  (.35) 
1974 —599,37 279.20 40.84 2.57 92 48 -3,832 .358 3,329 9,607 
(74.15) (17.24) (1.95) (.05) (15.61)  (.37) 
Black Females 
1959 —1,109.01 97.73 54.74 1.00 35.65 = 52 ~388 462 1,790 1,613 
(91.64) (18.45) (3.14) (.06) (22.13)  (.44) 
1969 -—1,046.32 248.26 52.03 1.76 49.82 ~.74 —2,156 .378 2,859 2,033 
(128.97) (27.88) (3.54) (.10) (30.75)  (.67) 
1974 -929.78 277.73 44.98 1.94 115.91 -2.12 -3,134 .3i2 3,458 1,293 
(197.19) (48.96) (5.76) (.16) (45.13) (1.04) 
White Females Standardized Coefficients 
1959 ~.076 185 156 .395 .030 .022 
1969 —.059 .192 186 .439 ~.032 .078 
1974 —.066 173 207 .455 .002 .048 
Black Females < 
1959 — 225. .143 - 405 .307 .143 -102 
1969 —, 144 219 317 301 133  —.093 
1974 S1Tt- x 185 245 .298 268 = —.212 


* Standard errors in parentheses. 
Sources: See Table 4. 


which are associated with the characteris- 


tics we have considered. 


The racial difference in earnings may be 
decomposed in many different fashions 


(Althauser and Wigler, 1972:106-18). One 


method is illustrated in Table 6. In the © 


equation which regressed the earnings of 
blacks upon the characteristics of blacks, 
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it was assumed that blacks had the aver- 
age characteristics of whites rather than 
their own characteristics. What effect this 
: change would have upon the average earn- 


ings of blacks was ascertained. In 1959, if 


black men had the regional distribution of. 
whites but retained their own returns for 
region, their average earnings would have 
been $650 greater. if they had the educa- 
tional attainment of whites. but retained 
their own ratés of return, their average 
earnings would have risen $542. This de- 
composition method differs from that 
used’ by several other investigators 
(Hauser and Featherman, 1974b:329; O.. 
D. Duncan, 1969:97—103; Siegel, 1965). 
Racial differences in characteristics do 
not account for the entire racial difference 
in earnings. There is a residual, reflecting 
the difference in the returns blacks and 
whites receive for their characteristics. In 
Table 6, this is labeled ‘‘the difference not 
associated with the independent varia- 
bles.” This component has been labeled 
the ‘‘cost of being a Negro” (Siegel, 1965) 
or the ‘‘cost of discrimination’’ (Hauser 


and Featherman, 1974b:329; O. D. Dun- | 


can, 1969:100). We note that this decom- 
position is not unique, and that different 
models of the earnings process might give 
different estimates of discrimination. 
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The top rows of Table 6 indicate that 
the racial difference in.the earnings of men 
changed very little during the 1960s but 
decreased by about $1,000 in the early 
1970s. At each date, racial differences in 
characteristics accounted for a substantial 
fraction of the difference in earnings. If 
black men had the characteristics of 
whites in 1959 and 1969, they would have 
earned an average of $2,500 more and, in 
1974, an additional $2,000. Neverthe- 
less, this did not account for the entire 
racial difference. A black man with the 
average characteristics of a white man and 
paid at the return rates blacks received for 
their characteristics would have earned 
much less than the typical white man be- 
cause of racial differences in pay rates. In 
1959 and 1969, this difference, which re- 


flects discrimination, was $2,800 and, in 


1974, $2,300. At each date, about 53 per- 
cent of the racial difference in earnings 
was attributable to discrimination as esti- 
mated by this model. 

Table 6 provides similar data for wo- 
men. The racial difference in earnings de- 
clined from $1,800 in 1959 to $100 in 1974. 
The decomposition reveals that, in 1959, 
racial differences in. characteristics did 
not account for all the difference in earn- 
ings. However, by 1959, a black woman 


Table 6. Decomposition of Racial Difference in Earnings in Constant 1974 Dollars: 1959, 1969 and 











. Males Females 
1959 1969 1974 1959 1969 1974 
Earnings of Whites - $10,638 13,522 13,432 © $4,762 5,901 5,760 
Earnings of Blacks 5,473 . 8,260 9,137 2,954 4,995 5,652 
Racial Difference +-5,165 +5,262 +4,295 +-1,808 +906 +108 
Components of Earnings Difference 
Associated with Racial Difference 
in Independent Variables: * 
Region +650 -+512 +401 +331 +243 > +4212 
Education +4542 -4-574 +329 +191 +294 +202 
Occupation +941 +1,034 +715 4-989 +725 +520 
Time _ +340 +383 +584 — +160 -61 -65 
Experience” -  —57 ~55 -S ' 0 af ~} 
Total . +2,416 +2,448  +2,024 +-1,671 , +1,205 +868 
Component of Earnings Differ- 
ence Not Associated with Racial 
Differences in Independent Vari- i 
ables +2,749 42,814 42,271 . -+137 —299 -760 


* Change in earnings which would occur if blacks retained their own rates of return but had the char- 
acteristics of whites, l 

* Includes the effects of the Experience and Decay variables. 

Source: Table 3. 
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who had the average characteristics of a 
white woman and was paid at the return 
rates of blacks would have earned more 
than the typical white woman. By 1974, 
this advantage for black women increased 
to $760. This does not necessarily indicate 
that employers prefer black women and 
are paying them more than comparable 
white women. Rather, as the coefficients 
in Table 5 show, the returns to experience 
are considerably greater for black than for 
white women. 


CONCLUSION 


During the prosperous 1960s, racial dif- 
ferences in education, occupation and in- 
come generally declined. We investigated 
whether this trend continued into the 
1970s and concluded that the gains of the 
1960s apparently were not solely attribut- 
able to the prosperity of that decade, since 
racial differences in status narrowed in the 


1970s as they did in the previous decade. 


Blacks and whites, especially the young, 
are more alike in years of school com- 
pleted than ever before. Racial differences 
in the occupations of employed workers 
continue to decline. The income gap 
separating black and white families has 
remained constant, but this is largely a 
consequence of the sharp rise of female- 
headed families among blacks. Indexes 
describing the income of specific types of 
families or the earnings of individuals 
generally reveal that racial differences 
moderated during the early years of the 
1970s. 

In some areas, the gains are impressive. 
Black women, for instance, obtain earn- 
ings comparable to those of white women 
with similar characteristics. However, not 
all indicators show improvement. Em- 
ployment opportunities are apparently 
severely limited for many black men. The 
very high rates of unemployment and 
nonparticipation in the labor force suggest 
that numerous young blacks experience 
great difficulty in launching careers. 

The four processes delineated at the 
outset—the urbanization of blacks, the 
growing demand by blacks for civil rights, 
more liberal court rulings and laws, and 
reductions in the prejudicial attitudes of 
whites—have provided blacks with 
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greater opportunities to compete for eco- 
nomic rewards. The occupational upgrad- 
ing of blacks and their growing repre- 
sentation in politics (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1975a: Table 99) imply that they 
are more represented in American deci- 
sion making than they were at the start of 
World War Il. These changes mean that, 
even during a pervasive recession, blacks 
did not lose the gains they previously ex- 
perienced. 

On the other hand, reductions in in- 
equality are small when compared to the 
remaining racial differences on many indi- 
cators. A continuation of the trends of the 
1960s and 1970s offers no hope that racial 
differences will be eliminated soon. For 
instance, a higher proportion of white men 
in 1940 than black men in 1976 held 
white-collar jobs (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1943a: Table 64; U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1976: Table A-21). The 
purchasing power of the typical black fam- 
ily in 1974 was equivalent to that of a 
white family twenty years earlier (Table 
3), and the earnings of black men lag far 
behind those of white men (Table 4). 
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The purpose of this paper is to investigate the relationship between ideology and formal 
organizational structure in American higher education. To do so, we develop an argument 
predicated on the idea that colleges and universities affect individuals and the society by: (1) 


` creating membership categories, e.g., 


“college graduate’; (2) legitimating the social rights 


and meanings attached to these groups; (3) ritually certifying individuals as members. These 
processes occur independently of any impact schools have on students. As a result, colleges 
must create and validate myths concerning the intrinsic qualities graduates possess that derive 
from the college experience. Organizational structures dramatize the symbelic redefinition of 
students and legitimate the idea that important changes actually have occurred during college 
attendance. The effects of given organizational arrangements are established by accepted 
educational theories and conventional wisdom. It is argued that organizational structure must 
conform to schools’ self-presentation and their advertised effects on students. Schools whose 
structure and ideology do not match may be under pressure to change or suffer the fate of 
nonconformity. On the basis of these ideas, we develop a typology of symbolic definitions 
colleges construct about graduates and discuss how particular organizational features are used 
to legitimate different conceptions of “student.” Data from comparative organizational studies 
are used to illustrate these arguments and to indicate substantive conditions that limit the 


applicability of this argument. 


Conventional thinking and research on 
schools has focused almost entirely on the 


* I am much indebted to the following people for 
advice and intellectual support: Charles Bidwell, 
Peter Blau, Bill Bowers, John Meyer, John Michael 
and the anonymous journal readers 


effects of organizational arrangements on 
student attitudes and behavior. This em- 
phasis is misdirected for several reasons: 
(1) because most research has shown that 
school organization has rather small 
socialization effects on students’ at- ` 
titudes, abilities and status choices, etc. 
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(see for example, Feldman and New- 
comb, 1969) and (2) because schools af- 
fect graduates through several other pro- 
cesses which have been. largely over- 
looked due to the exclusive attention 
given to locating socialization effects of 
different organizational conditions. 
Schools affect individuals and. society in 
the following ways, independently of any 
impacts they have on individuals. First, 
they are used to construct categories. of 
membership in society to which important 
job and other rights and social meanings 
are attached (see Meyer, 1970b; Ramirez, 
1973). Second, schools legitimate these 
rights -by institutionalizing ideas about the 
qualities and abilities of graduates versus 
nongraduates. Third, schools are the 
agencies that ritually certify graduates as 


members of social status groups to whose | 


privileges they are entitled (see Collins, 
1971). All of these processes operate in- 
dependently of any direct socialization ef- 
fects schools have on students. 
Using these ideas first proposed by 
Meyer (1970b), we explore their implica- 
tions for a theory of educational organiza- 
tion and develop a set of propositions to 


explain the organizational diversity in - 


American higher education. Our argument 
rests on two ideas about schools and 
school organization: (1) a major effect of 
schools and colleges is to symbolically re- 
define graduates as possessing special 
qualities and skills gained through atten- 
dance. This redefinition occurs indepen- 
dently of whether or not any actual 
changes in competency, etc. have oc- 
curred. (2) The legitimacy of this status 
transformation must be negotiated with 


_Important audiences in society, e.g., em- 


ployers, and this necessitates the de- 
velopment of legitimating myths about the 
quality of students’ educational experi- 
ence. These ideas are validated by the 
social organization of schools. Organiza- 


tional structure is, therefore, important.in’ 


legitimating the idea that initiates have 
been changed in specified directions by 
the school experience, independent of any 
actual changes. Since graduates have to 
be accepted as changed persons by defini- 
tion, the symbolic construction of credible 
rituals of status change is of paramount 
importance (see Garfinkle, 1956). 
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Schools, especially in higher education, 
differ with respect to the symbolic con- 
ceptions of graduates that they attempt to 
institutionalize among clients. This is a 
major source of organizational diversity 
and change. In this view, organizational 
structure and conceptions of ‘‘student’’ 
that schools try to maintain among their 
publics are causally related features of 
their social organization. It appears that - 
the causal relationship between these fea- 
tures of organization is reciprocal: 
changes in conceptions of ‘‘student’’ will 
produce changes in organizational struc- _ 
ture and, similarly, externally induced | 
changes in organizational structure will 
necessitate a shift in organizational self 
images. 

Colleges, for example, that claim to be’ 
developing specialized occupational skills 
among their students must have a highly 
differentiated curriculum to point to as 
evidence of their ability to transmit voca- 
tionally relevant skills. Ordinarily, such 
programs will be accepted by employers 
and others as adequate verification that 
praduates actually have learned voca- 
tional skills. 

Similarly, schools that develop such 
ideas about their function and their stu- 
dents will be under social pressure to de- 
velop curriculum structures and other fea- 
tures that validate these conceptions of 
“student.” On the other hand, structural 
changes, such as a decline in recruitment 
selectivity or an increase in size, will- 
create pressures for the adoption of new 
organizational ideologies concerning the 
social meaning of university attendance. 

In this paper, we will emphasize the 
effects of symbolic structure on social or- 
ganization, realizing that this relationship 
is nonrecursive. 


Types of Myths 


It is important now to consider the 
kinds of legitimating myths colleges at- 
tempt to construct. To do this, we draw 
together two different theoretical tra- 
ditions: (1) the work of Turner (1961), Col- 
lins (1971) and Neo-Marxist writers on the 
role of education in elite formation (see 
Bowles, 1972; Gintis, 1971) and (2) the 
largely anthropological tradition of work 
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on rituals and initiation ceremonies that 
` emphasizes the dramaturgical function of 
rites in “‘creating’’ membership in corpo- 
rate (descent) groups (cf. Cohen, 1964; 
Young, 1964; Ramirez, 1973). These lines 
of argument lead to the development of a 
typology of legitimating myths that col- 
leges attempt to institutionalize among 
their constituencies. 

Writers who focus on the function of 
schooling in maintaining and legitimating 
the distribution of power and privilege 
tend to see the major distinction between 
schools and colleges as that between elite 
and mass-producing institutions. In higher 
education, the difference is between those 
colleges which are educating societal 
elites and those that are turning out the 
large, highly differentiated middle-class 
segment of the population. It is important 
to note that these arguments are not all of 
a piece or in agreement with one another. 
What is common to them is the focus on 
the stratification function of schooling as 
primary. The first dimension of our typol- 
ogy concerns the membership descrip- 
‘tions of graduates that colleges attempt to 
construct vis à vis the wider societal oc- 
cupational order. The distinction here is 
between schools who define their students 
as societal elites and those who do not 
describe them as elites. 

The anthropological tradition has em- 
phasized a function of primitive rituals 
and initiation ceremonies assumed by 
modern educational systems. Rites of 
passage serve to induct people into mem- 
bership status in society and, in the pro- 
cess of creating members by symbolically 
redefining them, they also reaffirm the so- 
cial reality of society and its central val- 
ues. This Durkheimian theme is central to 
the argument we develop, for it em- 
phasizes that the major significance of 
rituals is to dramatize and validate the 
assumption of membership in a corporate 
group. What the initiates learn or feel dur- 
ing, and as a result of their ritual experi- 
ence is of secondary importance. 

Recently, anthropologists have ex- 
-panded on this theme and argued that ex- 
tensive rituals of puberty only occur in 
societies where highly developed corpo- 
rate groups exist. Cohen (1964) shows that 
initiation ceremonies in primitive societies 
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occur where corporate descent groups are 
present. Young (1964) shows that the in- 
tensity of initiation rituals among societies 
depends on the degree of male solidarity. 
Where it is high, the acquisition of sex 
roles involves greater dramatization, i.e., 
rituals involve more people, are ‘more 
elaborate and last longer. 

In modern societies, schools perform 
this initiation function. What then are the 
corporate groups into which schools initi- 
ate members? According to Swanson 
(1971), the corporate existence of a collec- 
tivity is found in (a) its legitimated sphere 
of jurisdiction and (b) its legitimated pro- 
cedures for collective action. Collec- 
tivities that have rights and interests of 
their own, independent of the purposes of 
their members, enjoy a greater scope of © 
legitimate action. Furthermore, collec- 
tivities that have created an agency with 
the right and power to act on behalf of the 
whole, articulating its purposes and de- 
fending its interests, are more likely to 
undertake collective action.! Educational 
institutions are a major vehicle of repre- 
sentation and defense for corporate 
groups. 

As this discussion indicates, collec- 
tivities can be ordered in terms of their 
‘“‘corporateness’” within and across 
societies. In modern societies, the major 
competing units are: nation-states, at- 
tempting to mobilize their societies for 
economic development; traditional reli- 
gious bodies; and regionally based 
ethnic-racial groups. In American society, 
the national state has been relatively weak 
as a corporate unit (see Huntington, 1968: 
93-139; Burnham, 1970: 175-93). It has 
acted mainly as a device to aggregate and 
represent the interest of a broad spectrum 
of groups, rather than as a mobilizing 
agent in its own right. One consequence of 
this is that direct control of education has 
been left in the hands of local bodies, e.g., 
counties, states and private groups. Com- 
pared to other societies, national efforts to 
politically construct the educational sys- 
tem to turn out the ‘‘New American Man”’ 
and to recruit national political elites have 


'-The discussion of corporateness relies heavily on 
the work of Meyer and his associates (see especially, 
Meyer et al., 1973; Ramirez and Weiss, 1975). 
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Allocation to 
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Membership in Social Status in Wider Society 
Corporate Group . 
Elite Non-Elite  __ 
Yes 1. Myth of leadership selection 3. Myth of value socialization - 
by achievement and value so- and skill transmission 
cialization . 
No 2. Myth of performance-based 4. Myth of skill transmission 


leadership elite 


Figure 1. Typology of Status-Allocation Myths Constructed by Colleges 


been weak (Ramirez, 1973). For example, 
the U.S. has no national university to 
select and train high-level civil servants, 
though there have been many proposals to 
establish one (see Tyack, 1966). 

While the state as a corporate unit in 
American society has been weak, reli- 
gious bodies and regional ethnic groups 
have been relatively strong sources of 
corporate solidarity (see Greeley, 1972). 
Private schools have been major vehicles 
for articulating the interest of such 
groups. The-diversity of American educa- 
tion rests on the strength of these primor- 
dial status groups (see Jencks and Ries- 
man, 1969; Astin and Lee, 1972). While 
the professoriate may be rationalizing the 
internal culture of these institutions in 
similar directions, the point remains that 
these institutions represent the interest of 
special groups and are involved in confer- 
ring group membership status on new 
generations. 

The second dimension of our typology 
then concerns the function of colleges as 
agents of corporate groups and the claims 
they must make about the socialization 
graduates have received which makes 
them bona fide members of such groups. 

The typology has two dimensions, 
based on the functions colleges claim to 
be performing: (1) as elite selection and 
training institutions and (2) as agents of 
corporate groups. To illustrate: private in- 
stitutions often claim to be performing 
both functions. Public institutions are di- 
vided between those claiming elite train- 
ing functions and those involved in 
middle-class occupational certification. 
The typology is presented in Figure 1. 

These two dimensions of status alloca- 
tion involve two separate kinds of claims 
colleges must make about their graduates: 


(1) the level and quality of intellectual 
selection and training they have received 
and (2) the intensity and kind of value 
socialization students have undergone. 
Our purpose is to argue that organiza- 
tional structures serve as indices of each 
of these socialization processes and thus 
operate to construct and validate social 
descriptions of graduates. Organizational 
development reflects the particular histor- 
ical balance between these claims at 
which given institutions attempt.to arrive. 
The dominant movement in American 
higher education has been for schools to 
de-emphasize their role as agencies of 
elite formation and as agents of primordial 
status groups. This is due partly to the 
economic costs of appropriate organiza- 
tional arrangements and to the rationaliza- 
tion of academic culture. 

For convenience, let us discuss these 
ideas one at a time, realizing that, in fact, 
institutions may have to legitimate several 
sets of descriptions of graduates simul- 
taneously .? 


2 We need to emphasize the independence of 
legitimating myths from the actual ‘‘contextual’’ ef- 
fects schools have on students. The research on 
higher education is consistent in the fact that differ- 
ential selection accounts for most of the effects of 
colleges in affecting students’ status allocation, 
though there are small and interesting aggregate col- 
lege effects (see Feldman and Newcomb, 1969; Astin 
and Panos, 1969; Meyer, 1970a; Farkas, 1974). Fur- 
thermore, college effects on students’ attitudes and 
values also appear to be very limited. Empirically, 
very little diffuse socialization appears to occur di- 
rectly as the result of college structure (see Meyer, 
1970b; for other views, see Parsons and Platt, 1970; 
Dreeben, 1968). Unlike Bidwell and Vreeland (1963), 
who introduced the distinction between “‘moral and 
technical socialization,’ our focus is on definitions 
of graduates which colleges develop and nor on the 
"contextual effects” their organization produces. 
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Value socialization. Colleges that define 
themselves as agents of corporate groups 
must maintain a commitment to diffuse 
socialization so that graduates are seen as 
more committed to group values and tra- 
ditions than when they entered college. 
Examples of such schools are: ethnic or 
racial institutions, private sectarian col- 
leges, military academies and, perhaps, 
colleges attempting to create an intellec- 
tual elite (see Clark, 1971). In addition, if 
they define their mission as that of provid- 
ing leadership elites for such groups, these 
colleges must create special rituals that 
‘separate potential leaders from non- 


leaders and give the former special train- - 


ing and status within the school. To do 
this, colleges must develop screening 
mechanisms and other organizational ar- 
rangements to inform audiences that 
group values are being effectively trans- 
mitted. 

Competence selection and training. All 
schools must make some claims about the 
competencies of graduates. Colleges train- 
ing societal elites must, however, sym- 
bolize different kinds of preparation. They 
must sustain the idea that graduates have 
been rigorously selected and have re- 
ceived intensive intellectual training and 
opportunities to develop analytical skills 
and leadership qualities. High status pri- 
vate and public institutions are examples 
of this type. Elite technological institu- 
tions also probably fit this category. Con- 
trol over recruitment, high internal 
standards and other arrangements that re- 
flect these ideas are essential symbolic 
devices for these schools. 

Lower status colleges must also con- 
struct competency myths about graduates 
and maintain thern. These ideas center 
around occupational skill training that 
graduates receive. Public colleges, less 
prestigious state universities and poor 
private institutions are examples of these 
schools. This is the largest group of col- 
leges. Such institutions must sustain the 
idea that graduates possess a variety of 
technical skills which are available only to 
those who attend college. These concep- 
tions of graduates are effectively sym- 
bolized by a highly differentiated cur- 
riculum and degree structure and other 
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certification rituals, e.g., internships, 
practicums and specialized facilities. 

As the typology indicates, some col- 
leges must construct complex sets of de- 
scriptions of graduates via their organiza- 
tional arrangements. This produces prob- 
lems of balancing and integrating some- 
times competing definitions and of main- 
taining organizational audiences. 


Legitimating Myths and Ritual Structures 


Our task now is to describe briefly the 
organizational structures which colleges 
develop to support their definitions of 
graduates and to provide an interpretation 
of the dramaturgic functions of specific 
organizational arrangements. The list of 
organizational features below is incom- 
plete, but it provides a useful starting 
point for this analysis. 

A. Selectivity. This is a major legitimat- 
ing strategy for colleges who are trying to 
define their graduates as elites. Selection 
rituals can either be established at the 
point of entry to the school, thus creating 
the myth that admission to the school it- 
self confers elite status (Turner, 1961) or 
they can be developed as internal features 
of the organization (Dornbusch, 1955). 
Public universities, for example, often 
have negotiated stringent selection rules 
about who will be admitted with their 
major client, the state. Prestigious private 
colleges can control selection directly 
through admissions policy. 

Where such direct control is weaker, 
colleges often resort to developing inter- 
nal selection processes that establish their 
reputation as highly competitive, meritoc- 
ratic institutions. Flunking out large num- 
bers of students and creating the myth of _ 
the freshman year are examples of the . 
devices used to establish this idea among 
clients. 

Schools that define their graduates as 
special leadership elites may develop 
selection rituals both at the point of entry 
and during the early part of the school 
career. The national military academies, 
for example, use such strategies since 
they have to establish that their graduates 
have both intellectual skills and special 
group-relevant leadership qualities. Inter- 
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nal selection symbolically guarantees au- 
diences that the school has devices for 
separating those with leadership qualities 
from non-leaders, even though most -stu- 
dents successfully pass this internal screen- 
ing. 

B. Residentiality and “collegiate” res- 
idential structure. This variable has fig- 
ured prominently in the theoretical litera- 
ture (e.g., Newcomb, ‘1943; 1962) and in 
debates among educational policy makers 
(see Brothers and Hatch, 1972, for a 
summary of the British policy debates). 
Though there is no consistent evidence to 
support the claim, a great deal of impor- 
tance has been attached to residential 


structure in American educational theory 


(see Feldman and Newcomb, 1969; 
Brothers and Hatch, 1972, for a summary 
of the evidence). This emphasis on the 
direct socialization consequences of resi- 
dential structure overlooks its important 
dramaturgic effects on the audiences of 
schools. Colleges that are the moral 
agents of corporate groups must indicate 
that their members have undergone in- 
tense socialization experiences and have 
been personally transformed into effective 
value carriers and agents of the group. 
Residential structure serves this defini- 
tional function and legitimates such con- 
ceptions of graduates. First, it establishes 
symbolically the transfer of socialization 
authority from parents to the school and 
thus locates the school by definition as 
possessing authority over students. This 
transfer of authority has historically been 
given legal status in the now discredited 
doctrine of ‘‘in loco parentis.” Second, it 
establishes the credibility of the claim that 
intense socialization is actually occurring 
and is under the control of the school. The 
vesting of schools with broad moral and 
legal authority and the existence of a con- 
trol structure, i.e., residential arrange- 
ments, confirm by definition the school’s 
ability to affect students’ values ‘and 
character. 

Residential structures symbolically val- 
idate the authority of colleges in: another 
way. They remove. students physically 
and socially from membership and par- 
ticipation in other groups and: thus reaf- 
firm the identity-conferring ability of the 
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college. This point has been given much 
attention in the socialization literature, 
and it is worth emphasizing if the symbolic 
features of this process are attended (see 
Scott,. 1965). Removing candidates from 

“everyday life” is often an important way 
of. calling attention to their distinctive 


‘status, apart from whether such isolation 


per se among peers actually has any 
socializing effect on recruits. In practice, 
itis, of course, usually empirically impos- 
sible to separate the effects created by the 
isolation, etc. from: those created by the 
special status definitions such a ritual con- 
fers on them. 

Residential structures vary in a number 
of ways that should be considered sepa- 
rately, though these items may approxi- 
mate a scale. The dimensions are: (1) the 
presence of rules of residence requiring: 
collegiate residence of all or most. stu- 
dents; (2) rules specifying the responsibil- 
ity of faculty for non-academic residential 
life; (3) the actual structure of control, 
e.g., faculty-student ratios within residen- 
tial units; (4) the actual proportion of the 
student body living in collegiate residen- 
tial units. These aspects of residential 
structure, we suggest, symbolize different 
degrees of intensity of socialization ritu- 
als. 

This discussion of residential structure 
is limited to a specific historical context: 
twentieth-century: American higher edu- 
cation. Historical analysis of the evolution 
of residential structures and educational 
“theories” vividly illustrates the dynamic 
nature of the relationship between ideol- 
ogy and formal structure of organizations. 
‘Residential colleges began as hostels for 
poor scholars in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries (see Arries, 1962:155 ff.). 
Attracted by the discipline of these hos- 
tels, wealthy families began to seek ad- 
‘mission for’ their children. As the social, 
composition: of the student - group 
changed; residential ‘‘colleges’’ under- 
went a change in structure and ideology: 
the vocabularies of discipline were in- 
voked- to justify the entry of wealthy 
scholars and, in turn, the change in stu- 
dent social composition produced new 
myths about the colleges and their prod- 
ucts: ; 


~ 
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C. College size and complexity. They 
refer to a central feature of 


bureaucracy—the degree of role speciali- 
zation and structural differentiation. 
Complexity refers directly to the latter 
property, i.e., the number of functions 
that are incorporated in the college struc- 
ture. Size/complexity functions to define 
for audiences the symbolic primacy and 
effectiveness of undergraduate socializa- 
tion. First, they. are likely to be seen by 
audiences as indicators of the extent of 
direct organizational control exercised 
over students by faculty and other official 
agents of the school. Small schools with 
no graduate programs, for example, are 
likely to be defined as involving students 
in direct and intense relationships with fac- 
ulty, administrators, etc., regardless of 
whether they actually do and, hence, of 
having important socialization effects. 
Second, size is also apt to be viewed as 
indicating whether the school represents a 
community of value and, hence, is capa- 
ble of moral socialization. 

Size and complexity signify to audi- 
ences the intensity of socialization stu- 
dents undergo and ritually justify the as- 
sumption that important changes have oc- 
curred during college, e.g., increases in 
maturity. Schools involved in defining 
their graduates as corporate elites and in 
maintaining group membership bound- 
aries must develop organizational 
legitimating strategies involving size. 
Several alternatives are possible. Colleges 
can remain small and simple in structure 
but pay the price of offering fewer pro- 
grams and being unable to attract highly 
qualified faculty and students. Or they can 
develop graduate schools, etc., but main- 
tain the distinct identity of the college by 


‘some form of structural separation of it 


from the graduate divisions. The third op- 


. tion ts to develop smaller, decentralized 


college units within the context of a large, 
complex. university. All three represent 
adaptations that colleges can choose to 
solve the problem of symbolizing their ef- 
fectiveness as agents of value socializa- 
tion and as agencies involved in 
competence-based selection and training. 

Colleges without the responsibilities of 
maintaining status boundaries may, on the 
other hand, find that they must promote 
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internal structural differentiation in order 
to affirm that they are capable of equip- 
ping graduates with the depth and diver- 
sity of competencies needed for either 
elite or non-elite occupational status. 

D. Formal curriculum. This character- 
istic plays a central dramaturgic function, 
since it directly symbolizes the purposes 
of the college and the meanings attached 
to the undergraduate experience. It also 
indicates to audiences the intrinsic qual- 
ities which graduates have assimilated. 
Both the content of the curriculum (its 
diversity) and the technology of instruc- 
tion (tutorials, work study) are used to 
legitimate the symbolic redefinition of 
graduates (see Clark, 1971). Colleges that 
allocate students to membership in corpo- 
rate groups will attempt to expose all stu- 
dents to similar formal socialization that 
emphasizes group values and traditions 
and that is defined as developing moral 
character or leadership abilities as well as 
technical skills. This may involve sectar- 
ian religious education or exposure to 
subjects that are defined as embodying 
group values, e.g., black studies, military 
history. 

Schools preparing students for elite 
status in the wider society are apt to main- 
tain a commitment to providing a broad, 
common education for all, e.g., general 
education programs, together with 
specialized training in diverse substantive 
areas. Both are important in defining stu- 
dents as societal elites. Liberal arts train- 
ing is currently accepted as the best way 
to select and develop general intellectual 
excellence, and substantive specialization 
is defined as developing high level ana- 
lytical skills and knowledge. Colleges that 
emphasize the transmission of skills and 
define their graduates as specialists must 
opt for wide diversity of programs and 
training technologies. A highly differ- 
entiated vocational curriculum is for them 


- an important symbolic device in establish- 


ing that they actually transmit substantive 
competencies and occupationally relevant 
skills to students. This definition of grad- 
uates and congruent organizational self- 
presentation produces a continuing built- 
in-pressure for organizational differentia- 
tion. The curriculum, in this view, is a 
major vehicle for the imputation of 
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motives and social identities to candi- 
dates. It is important because of its 
agreed-upon identity conferring proper- 


ties and, once established as a central fea- . 


ture of college structure, such “technolo- 
gies” become central elements of organi- 
zational myth and thus resistant to change. 
Change comes when organizational con- 
ceptions of “student” shift, or when ex- 
ternally induced changes in structure occur. 

E. Demographic structure “and geo- 
graphical location. Moral socialization is 
often viewed as requiring the isolation of 
initiates from potential sources of disrup- 


tion and corruption. In American educa- . 


tional thought, two influences have been 
seen as such, though the trend is rapidly 
changing: cities and the opposite sex. The 
former have been seen as cultural compet- 
itors to college and, hence, capable of un- 
dermining its socializing influence. Thus, 
until recently there has been a strong 
anti-urban strain in American social and 
educational thought. 

Similarly, single-sex education also was 
supported as aiding the college’s socializ- 
ing capability. It did this in two ways: (1) 
this arrangement made available to the 
college a great deal of sublimated erotic 
energy and, hence, increased its control 
and (2) it prevented the withdrawal of stu- 
dents from the public life of the college 
into private heterosexual relationships, 
thus removing them socially and 
psychologically from the control of their 
peers and the college (see Newcomb, 
1943). Hence, the demographic structure 
was viewed as another way of intensifying 
the college experience and the moral au- 
thority of the organization through the in- 
creased peer and organizational solidarity 
it produced. 


Organizational Myths and Structure: A 
Set of Propositions 


The main propositions of our argument 
are: 


A. Schools constructing elite-forming 
claims will dramatize their selectiv- 
ity, whether or not they are actually 

- very selective in recruitment. They 
may also organize internal selection 
rituals and dramatize them, e.g., 


academic ‘“‘mortification’’ process- 
es.. 

(1) In addition they must also 
dramatize their ability to give in- 
tensive, high level intellectual 
training. This leads them to or- 
ganize the -following features: 
high teacher-student ratios and a 
highly qualified teaching staff. 


(2) Schools making elite-developing 
claims must remain small be- 
cause size is an important way 
of dramatizing selectivity. | 


(3) Similarly, schools making elitist 

: claims must restrain the differ- 

entiation of faculty and pro- 
grams around ‘‘specialties.”’ 


B. Schools producing occupational 
specialists or “‘college graduates” ' 
will organize and dramatize certifi- 
cation rituals that are bureau- 
cratically organized and adminis- 
tered. These include: 

(1) a complex degree structure 


(2) a diverse and _ vocationally 
oriented curriculum 


(3) bureaucratically organized com- 
petency requirements, €g., 
courses, tests, internships, time 
in residence, etc. 


C. Schools producing entry into corpo- 
rate groups will organize residential 
structures and other boundaries be- 
tween the school and society and 
will dramatize such features. 


These propositions should be seen as 
dynamic and nonrecursive, though we 
have framed them to emphasize the ef- 
fects of ideology on formal structure. The 
order of causality could just as easily have 
been reversed. Pressures for change may 
come from either structural or ideological 
shifts. 


Dynamics of Organizational Growth and 
Change 


This argument about the symbolic 
functions of organizational structure indi- 
cates that schools adopt specific features 
not for reasons of internal functional effi- 
ciency, but because the costs in terms of 
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external legitimacy of not adopting them 
are prohibitive. Organizations develop 
. and change in response to the prevalent 
functional theory of organizational struc- 
ture in their environments (see Meyer, 
1975; Blau, 1973:258ff.). While we have 
emphasized the cost in legitimacy to an 
organization of adopting formal structures 
that are defined as inappropriate to its 
proclaimed functions, i.e., socialization 
outcomes, schools also can incur such 
. costs in another way. They can adopt or 
maintain ideologies about graduates that 
are incompatible with changes in structure 
that have occurred. Schools can become 
victims of their own mythology in periods 
of rapid social change. 

For educational organizations, the 
symbolic function of their structures 
creates special dilemmas. Competency 
claims and value socialization claims may 
dictate the choice of very different kinds 
of structures as legitimating devices. For 
example, colleges that seek to define their 
graduates as societal elites must attract 
highly able students and faculty. Both, 
however, are attracted to large institu- 
tions that are both affluent and highly dif- 
.ferentiated. The best faculty want and 
- need colleagues working in their spe- 
cialty, and able students are lured by the 
presence of an eminent research-oriented 
faculty and a rich diversity of departments 
and programs (see Blau, 1974). Similarly, 
schools attempting to maintain corporate 
status boundaries also must be able to cer- 
tify students as possessing special skills. 
Such certification, however, increasingly 
requires a highly differentiated cur- 
riculum. Yet these pressures for differ- 
entiation and growth threaten to sacrifice 
irreversibly some of those very struc- 
tural features discussed earlier by which 
colleges legitimize their ability to affect 
intensive intellectual training or diffuse 
value socialization. Historically, the issue 
for many schools has been the choice be- 
tween growth and expansion of organiza- 
tional functions or maintenance of ritual 
structures appropriate to maintaining 
group status boundaries or for elite de- 
velopment. Advocates of expansion and 
academic quality frequently have won 
these battles and thus many schools have 
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given up conceptions of graduates as 
societal elites or as members of corporate 
groups. l 

This argument about the relationship 
between the conceptions of students that 
schools construct and their social struc- 
ture suggests two general propositions 
about rates and levels of growth and dif- 
ferentiation: (1) rates of growth will be 
lower for universities and colleges which 
define themselves as elite training institu- 
tions or as the value socialization agencies 
of corporate status groups and (2) the ab- 
solute levels of size and structural differ- 
entiation will be lower for such institu- 
tions when the level of institutional re- 
sources and other indicators of academic 
quality, e.g., faculty prestige, are con- 
trolled. Given the nonrecursive structure 
of the relationship between ideology and 
formal structure, we also expect that 
schools that opt for high growth rates or 
that experience high levels of differentia- 
tion will drop elitist claims and ideas 
about diffuse socialization in favor of new 
ideologies about their function and effects 
on students. : 

Two recent research findings help to 
illustrate this argument. While the first is 
readily susceptible to alternative interpre- 
tations, the latter is more puzzling and 
less easily explained. In a survey of 
college administrators, Sieber et al. 
(1968: 18-9) found that among officials at - 
private universities the greatest amount of 
ambivalence or mixed feelings occurred 
concerning goals pertaining to organiza- 
tional expansion. As Sieber et al. 
(1968: 18-9) observe, ‘‘the issues seem to 
be whether private universities should 
share the functions of other types of in- 
stitutions of higher education. . . .” Public 
university administrators . were not as 
likely to have mixed feelings about expan- 
sion but were more ambivalent about the 
goals of developing a national leadership 
cadre, developing moral capacities and 
ethical standards, and several other ser- 
vice goals (Sieber et al., 1968:18). Private 
universities were also found to exceed all 
other institutions in emphasizing the or- 
ganizational goal of ‘“developing a leader- 
ship cadre to serve the nation and the 
world” (Sieber et al., 1968:21). This evi- 
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dence suggests the negative relationship 
between the goals of elite formation and 
organizational expansion. 

A second set of findings shows that es- 
tablished institutions are less differ- 
entiated than others. In a study of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities, Blau 
(1973:256) found that older universities 
were likely to attract better students, to 
pay better salaries and thus recruit more 
qualified faculty but were also less likely 
to create new departments, i.e., were less 
structurally ‘differentiated. He interprets 
this resistance to innovation as the result 
of academic conservatism engendered by 
a long tradition of scholarly leadership. 
An alternative interpretation suggests that 
organization age is associated with elite 
training goals. According to proposition 
two, older universities should also be 
smaller and less complex when the level 
of institutional resources is held constant 
(see Huntington, 1968:13ff. for a discus- 
sion of the meaning and correlates of or- 
ganizational age). Substantively, organi- 
zational age may indicate the ability of 
schools to claim a role in the development 
of national leadership elites. Older univer- 
sities are more likely to be intensely 
committed normatively to corporate value 
socialization and. goals of elite formation, 
since they are associated with charter 
ethnic groups that have had a longstand- 
ing role in national leadership. Such col- 
leges have developed a tradition of pro- 
ducing leaders of government, business 
and the professions, notably high finance 
and corporate law (see Collins, 1971); and 
this ‘‘saga’’ becomes a central definition 
of the rights and meanings attached to 
graduates. According to our argument, 
these symbolic conceptions of graduates 
should lead them to dramatize selectivity 
by resisting increases in size and to 
dramatize broad intellectual preparation 
of students by resisting académic speciali- 
zation until such work can be integrated 
` into the undergraduate curriculum. 

The major objection to this general ar- 
gument is substantive and will serve as an 
important qualification. In 
societies, the organizational structure of 
. schools is not an important source of 
legitimation of symbolic definitions of 
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graduates because the latter are in- 
stitutionalized in society. In the Philip- 
pines, for example, the meaning and 
functions of the national high school in 
Manila are established by the fact that its 


graduates are defined as important politi- 


H 


cal actors and -as prospective political 
elites by virtue of their admission. The 
prestige and meaning of ‘‘student’’ derive 
from the school’s chartered role as an 
agent of the state. Organizational struc- 
ture plays little role in this process 
(Meyer, 1970b). One empirical conse- 
quence of the institutionalized definitions 
of the school and its graduates is that stu- 
dents who pass the series of national 
exams for admission experience dramatic 
changes in self esteem before they even 
reach the school (Benitez, 1973). 

Such schools have to dramatize their 
selectivity, but this is done by societal. 
arrangements, e.g., nationally-administered 
entrance tests, and not by organizational 
features. Also, such schools do not need to 
dramatize the separation of school from 
society by the construction of residential 
features and other symbolic structures. 
Value socialization is validated by the in- 
stitutionalized societal definitions of the 
school and its graduates. Hence, the legiti- 
mating function of school organization is 
constrained by societal definitions of edu- 
cation and of schools. 


Conclusion 


This paper has stressed the importance 
of the social meaning attributed to univer- 
sity attendance for understanding organi- 
zational structure and development. 

Rather than review all of the argument, 
we will summarize the major idea’and in- 
dicate its implications for the study of 
schools. 

Schools symbolically redefine people 
and make them eligible for membership in 
societal categories to which specific sets 
of rights are assigned, e.g., income. The 
social organization of schools is a major 
symbolic index of the kind of socialization 
that has occurred and thus legitimates the 
conferral of specific status rights. Organi- 
‘zational characteristics are thus causally 
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linked to the social meanings attached to 
university attendance. 

This argument has several research im- 
plications for the study of schools. The 
following kinds of research are required to 
develop and test this line of argument: (1) 
comparative studies that investigate the 
relationship between organizational fea- 
ture§ and the specific images schools pre- 
sent of themselves and their graduates; (2) 
research that investigates whether schools 
with elitist myths and appropriate organi- 
zational structures actually are more 
likely to produce elites than schools with 
only one of the two components (either 
mvth or structure); (3) studies over time of 
how changes in either myth or structure 


trigger changes in the other; (4) studies of ' 


the fate of organizations that resist syn- 
chronizing their ideology and structure, 


. either by holding on to myths long after’ 


their supporting structures have faded or 
by maintaining organizational structures 
associated with outmoded images of stu- 
dents. This is an area where case studies 
of the process of change and resistance 
would be useful. 
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POLITICAL WITCH HUNTS: 
THE SACRED AND THE SUBVERSIVE IN 
CROSS-NATIONAL PERSPECTIVE* 
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This paper proposes a general theory of political witch hunts, viewing them as ritual mecha- 
nisms for he periodic rejuvenation of collective sentiments in national societies. Ultimate 
national purposes require not only their worshipers, but also their enemies. When these sacred 
forces penetrate daily reality, then their opposites—subversives—will also appear in daily institu- 
tional life. The corporateness of societies, as expressed in their political system, is theoretically 
linked to the penetration of transcendent reality into daily life, and a witch-hunting dispersion 
index is proposed to measure the extent to which subversion is ritually discovered throughout a 
society’s social institutions. The overall rate of witch hunting is also measured, Data on rates 
of political witch hunting between 1950 and 1970 for 39 countries is presented to evaluate 
the general theoretical argument. The data suggest that as societies politically express more 
of their corporate national interest they ritually cleanse more institutional areas, as mea- 
sured by the dispersion index. Along with the representation of the corporate national inter- 
est, the overall rate of witch hunting is significantly affected by countro size, level of eco- 
nomic development and the relative power of the state. The dispersion of witch hunting, on 
the other hand, is unaffected by these control variables and seems to be a more purely 


Durkheimian phenomenon. 


Modern national societies, like primi- 
tive societies, must periodically renew the 
meaning of corporate existence. Where 
rites were once performed to symboliza- 
tions of the tribe, they are now performed 
to symbolizations of the nation-state. 
Durkheim (1965) observed that sacred- 
ness required profanity, and sacred na- 
tional purposes seem to require those who 
would undermine and subvert them. Simi- 
larly, as Durkheim argued that crime is a 
normal aspect of social life, so are politi- 
cal witch hunts. The nation-state’s crea- 
tion of political subversives, no less than 
the community’s manufacture of de- 
viance, is a mechanism for renewing 
- common moral sentiments and redefining 
the contours of social reality. 

This theoretical perspective on political 
witch hunting derives from and links Durk- 


* This is a revised version of a paper read at the 
American Sociological Association meetings, 
Montreal, 1974. Janine Blair assisted with the com- 
puter work and comments from Morris Zelditch, Jr., 
John W. Meyer and Ronald Schoenberg have been 
most helpful. I especially want to thank Beverly 
Duncan and Otis Dudley Duncan for their sugges- 
. tions and assistance on an earlier draft of this paper. 


heim’s observations on religious ritual 
and myth and the social functions of 
crime. His work in religion and crime has 
a common concern with the function of 
ritual activity in creating and maintaining 
collective reality, whether symbolic rep- 
resentations in the analysis of primitive 
religion or moral boundaries in the analy- 
sis of crime. However, there has been lit- 
tle intellectual contact between later stu- 
dents of the sociology of religion (for 
example, Swanson, 1964; 1967; Douglas, 
1966; 1970; Goffman, 1956; Berger, 1969; 
Luckmann, 1967) and the sociology of de- 
viance (Erikson, 1966). Moveover, this 
theoretical formulation is congruous with 
two empirical findings which recur in 
studies of political trials (Cohen, 1971; 
Kirchheimer, 1961), purges (Brzezinski, 
1956; Conquest, 1968; Dallin and Bres- 


lauer, 1970), rectification campaigns 
(MacFarquhar, 1960; Goldman, 1965; . 


Solomon, 1971; Baum and Teiwes, 1968) 
and loyalty controversies (Bell, 1964; Lip- 
set, 1955; Parsons, 1955). Efforts at ex- 
posing, unmasking and discovering sub- 
versives seem oriented as much toward 
dramatizing their presence as toward ac- 
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tually Naprcnenaiue them; and, accord- 
ingly, the arrests, trials, confessions and 
other acts which comprise a-:modern polit- 
ical witch hunt seem largely ritualistic in 
character. 

The ritual mobilization of a community 
searching for imaginary enemies tra- 
ditionally has been viewed as largely 
epiphenomenal—the real causes of witch 
hunting are thought to lie elsewhere. The 
trials, purges and political terror of Com- 
munist regimes, for instance, have been 
seen as an outcome of the fear and 
paranoia generated’ by totalitarian states 
-and as an “‘instrument of the state’’ used 
by elites to thwart potential opposition 
and maintain political power (Brzezinski, 
1956). Similarly, the hysteria of the 
McCarthy period has been dismissed as 
the paranoid projections of social groups 
experiencing status stress (Bell, 1964). In 
contrast, I want to propose a theory of 
political witch hunts explicitly based on 
their distinctly mythical and ritualistic 
character. 


THEORY 


The Sacred and the Subversive 


For Durkheim, the moral reaffirmation 
of collective life involved two causally in- 
terrelated notions—one,. that society pre- 
sents itself through a variety of symboliza- 
tions or collective representations ranging 
from material objects to systems of ideas; 
the other, that society mobilizes itself 
through rites performed to these symboli- 
zations as a means of periodically renew- 
ing their presence and simultaneously re- 
newing the larger social order they sym- 
bolically represent. Like primitive 
societies, modern national societies pre- 
sent themselves through numerous sym- 
bolizations. Some are material objects like 
flags, emblems and political leaders. 
Others are symbolic representations of 
the national collectivity itself — images of 
the Nation of the People as organic en- 
tities, or political ideologies such as 
Communism, Socialism, Fascism or De- 
mocracy. As in primitive societies, rites 
are performed to these modern collective 
representations of the corporate national 
community., Some of these rites are what 
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Durkheim (1965) called positive rites 
where the Nation and the People are wor- 
shipped: coronations, inaugurations, na- 
tional holidays and memorial days. Others 
are negative rites, like’ witch hunts. 
Through such activities as the purge, trial, 


Investigation, accusation, arrest and im- 


prisonment, society creates its own inter- 
nal enemies to ritually reaffirm the very 
sacred national purposes which subver- 
sives are supposedly undermining. The 
corporate nation needs not only its wor- 
shipers, but also its enemies. This process 
of moral revitalization is complex, center- 
ing on the interrelationship of corporate 
society, its collective representations and 
ae ritual which rejuvenates and redefines 
em. 


The Penetration of Ordinary 1 Life by 
Sacred Forces 


Social reality is a matter of definition. It 
is neither naturally mundane, with ordi- 
nary people and protane motives, nor sa- 
cred, with transcendent political purposes 
animating individuals and social events. 
Depending upon how closely a nation’s 
collective myths are merged with the pro- 
fane and ordinary, more or less ultimate 
political significance can be infused into 
daily existence. The penetration of daily 
life by sacred forces‘is, in effect, a vari- 
able, and not the singular property of 
primitive religious systems as we have 
traditionally believed.' 

In pluralistic Western societies, by and 


1 Bellah (1970:27), writing on religious evolution, 
argues that one of the distinguishing characteristics 


` of primitive religion is ‘‘the very high degree to 


which the mythical world is related to the detailed 
features of the actual world. Not only is every clan 
and local group defined in terms of the ancestral 
progenitors and the mythical events of settlement, 
but virtually every mountain, rock, and tree is ex- 
plained in terms of the actions of mythical beings.” 
The same could be said for the so-called modern 
religious situation. In certain highly ideological 
societies, for example, virtually every individual ac- 
tion is linked to the transcendent world of History or 
Nature and every event is seen as an instance of the 
mythical forces of ‘“‘imperialism,” *‘socialism’’ or 
“capitalism.” Because our religious representations 
are at the same time the theory of our own universe, 
we have had a very difficult time assigning some 
beliefs to the category ‘‘myths’’ and others to what 
we take as constituting our ‘‘real’’ reality. 
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large, life is understood as the interaction 
of groups and personages governed by 
secular and profane motivations of the 
here and now. Life is not filled with the 
rumbling and movement of Marx’s histor- 
ically preordained struggle between social 
forces in ‘‘constant opposition to one 
another, carrying on an uninterrupted, 
now hidden, now open fight.” Con- 
versely, the two most pronounced exam- 
ples of sacred political forces mingling 
with people in daily life are Fascist and 
Communist societies where there is a very 
close connection between religious repre- 
sentations and daily existence. l 


Underlying the Nazis’ belief in race laws as 
the expression of the law of nature in man, is 
Darwin’s idea of man as the product of a 
natural development which does not neces- 
sarily stop with the present species of human 
beings, just as under the Bolsheviks’ belief 
in class-struggle as the expression of the law 
of history lies Marx’s notion of society as the 
product of a gigantic historical movement 
which races according to its own law of mo- 
tion to the end of historical time when it will 
abolish itself. (Arendt, 1973:463) 


These ideologies can be considered Durk- 
heimian representations of the corporate 
social order. Individuals come and go but 
groups persist: the idea of an unending 
universe of evolving Nature or History is 
the perfect symbolization for the corpo- 
rate continuity of society over the tempo- 
rary lives of mundane individuals. From 
the point of view of highly corporate 
societies, those countries in which groups 
and classes do not realize their participa- 
tion in the transcendent reality of histori- 
cal development are said to have ‘‘false 
consciousness.’’ From the other side, 
these corporate societies are described as 
highly “‘ideological’’ and their people as 
“brainwashed.” Each side claims its ex- 
perience of reality to be correct and the 
other’s false. What is experienced, 
though, is mediated by each society’s def- 
inition of reality, and there is no absolute 
reality independent of society and its im- 
posed system of classifications and defini- 
tions. . 

Political ideologies, like the sacred 
forces of History and Nature, or the ideas 
of the People or the Nation can penetrate 
and merge with ordinary reality so that 
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daily activity becomes the realization of 
these transcendent realities. The ritualis- 
tic creation of enemies, as a means of 
renewing the presence of these sacred 


‘forces, centers on discovering ‘‘enemies 
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of the people,” the nation, and even 
enemies of Nature and History itself. 


Terror... its chief aim is to make it possible 
for the force of nature or of history to race 
freely through man . . . [it] singles out the 
foes of mankind against whom terror is let 
loose, and no free action of either opposition 
or sympathy can be permitted to interfere 
with the elimination of the ‘‘objective 
enemy” of History or Nature, of the class or 
the race. Guilt and innocence become sense- 
less notions; “guilty” is he who stands in the 
way of the natural or historical process 
which has passed judgement over ‘‘inferior 
races,” over individuals ‘‘unfit to live,” 
over ‘‘dying classes and decadent peoples.” 
Terror executes these judgements, and be- 
fore its court, all concerned are subjectively 
innocent: the murdered because they did 
nothing against the system, and the murder- 
ers because they do not really murder but 
execute a death sentence pronounced by 
some higher tribunal. The rulers themselves 
do not claim to be Just or wise, but only to 

' execute historical or natural laws; they do 
not apply laws, but execute a movement in 
accordance with its inherent law. Terror is 
lawfulness, if law is the law of the move- 
‘ment of some suprahuman force, Nature or 
History. (Arendt, 1973:465) 


Ritual Transformations: Trial, Purge, 
Accusation, Investigation 


There is no clear line separating ordi- 
nary mundane reality and the larger pur- 
poses and personages of a transcendent 
reality such as History or Nature. One can 
see himself, his work and others as the 
embodiment of the laws of history work- 
ing themselves out here on earth, as when 
factory work is experienced as building 
socialism and realizing the historical role 
of the proletariat. One can also find one- 
self engaged in mortal combat with these 
cosmic forces and being charged with 
being an enemy of socialism and conspir- 
ing against the laws of social develop- 
ment. In the first situation, one is march- 
ing with the sacred forces that have pene- 
trated one’s existence and, in the other, 
one is marching against them. In both 
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situations, one will probably be doing 
identical activities—only the definitions 
will have changed. 

Political witch hunts are the ritual 
mechanisms that transform individuals, 
groups, organizations or cultural artifacts 
from things of this world into actors 
within a mythical universe. These rituals 
are the social ‘“‘hooks’’ that keep sacred 
transcendent forces present in the lives of 
ordinary people and relevant for everyday 
institutional - transactions. In effect, 
Berger’s (1969) “Sacred Canopy” ex- 
tends to different lengths, more or less 
penetrating everyday reality, with ritual 
being the “‘lock’’ which keeps sacred real- 
ity tied to daily reality. The discovery of 
‘“wreckers’™ in factories, ‘‘hostile ele- 
ments’ in the Party bureaucracy, 
‘‘bourgeois thoughts” in literature, and 
‘‘anti-state’’ activity in government is the 
ritual activity which functions to reaffirm 
the presence of the sacred struggle be- 
tween Capitalism and Socialism within the 
fabric of everyday life. 

The crimes one is charged with and the 
motives imputed are not of this world. 
Through some ritual transformational 
logic, they become part of the mythical 
reality of political ideology where, for 
example, ‘‘proletarian virtue” is battling 
“bourgeois selfishness” and the 
“socialist and capitalist lines” are strug- 
gling for supremacy. Trivial activity is ritu- 
ally transformed into actions of large his- 
torical forces. Using one kind of fertilizer 
or another on a communal farm is trans- 
formed into the mythical world of ‘‘taking 
the capitalist road’’ or ‘“‘following the 
socialist road.” Reading a book or seeing 
a- play is transformed into being 
‘‘poisoned by bourgeois thoughts”? or 
being a ‘‘communist sympathizer.” Cor- 
respondence with friends abroad can be 
transformed into acts  ‘“‘restoring 
capitalism,” making one an ‘‘imperialist 
agent’’ and ‘“‘counterrevolutionary.”’ 

When these ritual convulsions occur, 
ordinary reality loses its usual meaning 
and human beings mingle with mythical 
beings, playing roles in a cosmic drama, 
As Hannah Arendt observed, questions of 
guilt and innocence are irrelevant; they 
are causal relations rooted in the structure 
of meaning of mundane reality and make 
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no sense when the definition of reality has 
been ritually shifted to the mythical world 
of political ideology. What one ‘‘really”’ 
did or did not do is irrelevant, for the 
‘‘doing’’ has meaning in a world that has 
been supplanted by a mythical universe 
with its own characters, motives and 
crimes. Being an “‘ultra-leftist,’’ ‘‘ultra- 
rightist,” or “left in appearance but right’ 
in essence’? makes no sense within the 
meaning structures of this world; they are 
acts, motives and types of people from the 


_world of political ideology. 


One does not enter this mythical world 
through any act one performs. The sacred 
and profane are two different worlds, 
there is nothing one can do in one world 
to enter into the other. Hence, guilt 
and innocence have never mattered dur- 
ing political witch hunts. The most trivial 
infraction, or no action at all, has the same 
weight as the most serious crimé. It is the 
activity of the trial, the purge, the accusa- 
tion or the self-confession which trans- 
forms individuals from one reality to the . 
other. 

It is no wonder then that witch hunts 
appear irrational, terrifying and unreal. In 
some sense, they are truly unreal and irra- 
tional, for their logic derives from the 
symbolic significance of the ritual encoun- 
ters between mythical beings and forces 
and not from .the actualities of human 
conduct. There is no intrinsic quality to 
that which is treated as sacred and there is 
no intrinsic quality to individuals consid- 
ered subversive and dangerous. Durkheim 
wondered how such insignificant things as 
lizards, frogs, turkeys, ants and caterpil- 
lars could, in and of themselves, engender 
the sense of the sacred; and we have also 
wondered how the wording of a Girl Scout 
Handbook, a play exploring the thoughts 
of a conscientious objector, or interest in 
the United Nations, race relations and 
civil liberties could be considered danger- 
ous, subversive and un-American. Any- 
thing can serve as a vehicle for the desig- 
nation ‘‘sacred’’ or ‘‘subversive,’’ and 
anyone can become ‘‘an enemy of the 
people” and ‘‘think dangerous thoughts.”’ 
As Arendt (1973:462) observed: 

Totalitarian lawfulness, defying legality and 

pretending to establish the direct reign of 

justice on earth, executes the law of History 
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or of Nature without translating it into 
standards of right and wrong for individual 
behavior. It applies the law directly to man- 
kind without bothering with the behavior of 
men. 


Societal Differences in Witch-Hunting 
Activity 


Collective representations mirror the 
social order, and Durkheim’s observation 
that the attitude of respect toward our 
gods is similar to the attitude of respect 
toward social authority provides the now 
well-known (Swanson, 1964; 1967) theo- 
retical linkage between corporate social 
groups and religious experiences with sa- 
cred forces and spirits. 

As mentioned earlier, the extent to 
which transcendent reality merges with 


daily reality appears to be a variable and, 


as these sacred forces are symbolic repre- 
sentations of the corporate social order, 
variation in the extent to which that cor- 
porateness is expressed should be re- 
flected in variations in the extent to which 
the sacred cosmos penetrates mundane 
reality.2 The more the corporate interest 
of the nation as a whole is politically ex- 
pressed, the more sacred forces should 
intervene in daily life, and the more 
witch hunting there should be to reaffirm 
these collective representations and se- 
cure their presence in daily affairs. In ef- 
fect, as the corporate interest of the soci- 
ety is weakened, so is the strength of the 
gods. They become less powerful, more 
elusive and more tenuously tied to the 
specifics of daily life. 

For example, representations of the 
corporateness of the United States are not 
as well developed as those of Communist 
countries. The idea of the American 
People, or Public Opinion, as a force or 
spirit in our lives does not penetrate our 
existence to the extent to which repre- 
sentations like “the thoughts of Chairman 
Mao” do in China (Schwartz, 1968). Nor 


? This theoretical discussion leans heavily on the 
work of Swanson (1964; 1967) on corporate groups 
and experiences with the sacred in daily life. His 
ideas on immanence and constitutional systems are 
the backbone of my thinking about these matters, 
and those familiar with his work will see the strong 
effect he has had on my thinking. 
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are they embodied in specific political in- 
stitutions to the extent to which the 
Communist Party is considered the literal 
embodiment of the ‘‘proletarian will.” Fi- 
nally, the American People or Public 
Opinion do not have a mythical link to the 
specifics of historical evolution as does 
the Communist’s Proletariat. The Man- 
ifesto stated, ‘The history of all hitherto 
society is the history of class struggles. 
Freeman and slave, patrician and plebian, 
lord and serf, guildmaster and jour- 
neyman .. .” and now, in our times, the 
bourgeoise and proletariat. In compari- . 
son, the ‘‘When in the course of human 
events ...’” beginning to the Declaration 
of Independence is a much more casual 
and almost offhand reference to . the 
primordial origins of the American nation 
compared with the lockstep progression 


.of History in the Manifesto that has 


brought forth present-day Socialist coun- 
tries. There is also no single body of litera- 
ture for the liberal democratic West com- 
parable to that of Marxism defining, say, 
America’s ‘Historical Role.” There are 
no “‘sacred texts” and no common set of 
intellectual heroes like Marx, Lenin and 
Mao. Marxism provides one version of 
ultimate reality, which is modified to each 
particular social system, but is still linked 
to the transcendent process of social de- 
velopment and the laws of History. 
Expressing corporateness: political 
party systems. Swanson (1967; 1971) ar- 
gues that social collectivities have a cor- 
porate existence; they can make collec- 
tive decisions and take collective action. 
For national societies, the structural 
mechanism through which collective deci- 
sions are formulated and collective action 
taken is the institution of government. 
Collectivities vary in the degree to which 
they allow the expression of the corporate 
interest of the collectivity as a whole, as `. 
opposed to the interests of the constituent 
groups within the society. Political party 
systems are the most common structural 
mechanism for expressing group interests, 
Whether corporate or  constituent.> - 


3 The expression of corporate versus constituent 
interests need not always be mutually exclusive, al- 
though it most often appears that way. One excep- 
tion would be a country like France which has a 
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Multi-party systems, such as the Euro- 
pean parliamentary states, allow the most 
penetration of constituent group interests 
into the structure of government. Specific 
groups—agricultural, religious, working 
class—each have their own party and, 
-with the proportional representation elec- 
toral arrangements multi-party systems 
usually have, these parties are virtually 
guaranteed some seats in the legislature. 
Two-party arrangements, like the Anglo- 
American countries, collapse many 
specific group interests into two broadly 
based parties. The emphasis is upon what 
the different groups have in common, 
rather than what’ separates them, and 
more of the common corporate interest of 
the society is manifested. Finally, there 
are one-party states, whether Communist, 
Fascist or one-party nationalist. Here, 
only the interest of the collectivity as a 
-whole is represented by the single party. 
Partial interests are not provided a formal 
role through parties in the political organi- 
zation of these nations as corporate en- 
tities. 


Some Hypotheses 


The penetration of sacred forces into 
ordinary reality is not the sole property of 
_ primitive belief systems, and the ritualis- 
tic search for enemies as a means of reaf- 
firming these transcendent forces is not a 
property of any one kind of society; both 
` vary according to the extent to which cor- 
porate, as opposed to constituent, group 
interests are politically expressed. We 
have been referring to daily affairs and 
everyday reality in quite general terms. 
We can refer to them more precisely in 
terms of the different institutional spheres 
of which daily reality is composed. We 
can speak of the extent.to which religious, 
political, economic or educational institu- 
tions are found infested and polluted with 
subversion. f 

From the preceding theoretical discus- 
sion, the following hypotheses can be 


multi-party system allowing for the expression of 
constituent group interests and a strong and cen- 
tralized national bureaucracy which expresses the 
corporate interests. 
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made: (1) Other things being equal, there 
should be a positive relationship between 
the expression of corporate interests and 
the distribution of witch hunting across a 
society's social institutions, reflecting the 
more extensive penetration of daily in- 
stitutional reality by sacred forces. (2) We 
should also expect the expression of so- 
ciety’s corporate interest to be positively 
related to increased frequency of witch 
hunting in- general. One-party states 
should experience subversion in more in- 
stitutional areas and have a higher overall 
rate of witch hunting than two-party 
states, and they, in turn, should experi- 
ence subversion in more institutional 
areas and have a higher overall rate than 
multi-party states. 


DATA AND METHOD 


Independent Variables — 


Countries were chosen for analysis if 
they had a stable party system from 1950 
through 1970. A stable system is defined 
as one in which the party system did not 
change and the country was not involved 
in major political conflicts. The attempt 
was to isolate, as much as possible, the 
effect of party system upon a country’s 
propensity tor witch hunting. The coun- 
tries are listed in Appendix 1. A country’s 
party system was coded from Blondel’s 
(1973) classification of national legisla- 
tures. Countries were coded one, two and 
three, representing one-, two- and multi- 
party systems. The 39 countries differ in 
population size, level of economic de- 
velopment and the degree to which politi- 
cal power is concentrated within the state, 
as well as with respect to political party 
system. The former factors may be seen 
as rivals to party system in accounting for 
cross-national differences in witch hunting 
and, as I am arguing that other things 
being equal, corporateness should be re- 
lated to the dispersion and rate of witch 
hunting, I have compiled measures of 
each country’s 1960 population (IBRD, 
1973), 1960 per capita GNP (IBRD, 1973) 
and per capita internal security forces 


. (Taylor and Hudson, 1971) to control for 


these. factors. 
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Dependent Variables 


Frequency of witch hunting. Counts of 
witch hunting activity are obtained by cod- 
ing government activities (for example, 
trials, purges, arrests) from news sources 
whenever these activities charge someone 
with threatening or standing in opposition 
to the national interest. Since government 
represents the social structure through 
which the nation itself takes collective ac- 
tion, only acts by a country’s national 
government will be coded (this includes 
the military). Charges of subversion by 
private citizens, for instance, will not be 
coded. The New York Times Index, 
1950-1970, was chosen as the basic 
source because of its broad international 
coverage.* The scheme used for coding 
provides for 19 different kinds of govern- 
ment acts, ranging from mere charges of 
subversive activity to large-scale purge 
trials. Each category is mutually exclu- 
sive. The specific code categories are: (1) 
warnings of danger to the nation, (2) 
specific charges, (3) discovery of plots, (4) 
calls of public action to thwart subver- 
sion, (5) proposed actions, (6) new laws, 
ordinances or executive decrees, (7) re- 
Strictions of personal activity, (8) expul- 
sion of agents of foreign governments, (9) 
deportations, (10) arrests, (11) imprison- 
ment, (12) resignations, (13) purges, (14) 
court actions, (15) mass mobilizations, 
(16) censorship campaigns, (17) political 
trials, (18) sentences following trials and 
(19) government investigations. This 
scheme is intended to cover the great 
variety of government activity a society 
can employ in creating the idea of subver- 
sion in its midst. 

The coding was done by four graduate 
students. Activities were assigned codes 
independently by two coders and the 
value of Robinson’s (1957) coefficient of 


4 There are numerous sources of bias involved in 
using press reports. There are actions taken by polit- 
ical authorities in identifying and prosecuting sub- 
versives that never reach the pages of the Times. 
This would seem particularly true of Communist 
states and countries with little contact with the. 
United States. There is also undoubtedly a bias in 
terms of the number of events reported for large and 
prestigious nations over those smaller and less 
known. For a discussion of some of the problems in 
coding news sources, see Danzger (1976). 
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agreement was found to be .85. This com- - 
pares favorably with the reliability 
achieved by other researchers who have 
coded news sources (see Gurr, 1968; 
Feierabend and Feierabend, 1966; Banks, 
1971). 

The coding scheme also provides for 36 
different institutional areas in which sub- 


-version might be discovered. The infor- 


mation available about the activities made 
it impossible to determine the institutional 
areas for 57 percent of the government 
activities coded. For the present analysis, 
these 36 areas are grouped into seven gen- 
eral institutional categories: (1) 
government—national and local, (2) mili- 
tary personnel and facilities, (3) educa- 
tional institutions and students, (4) 
economy, (5) intellectuals, (6) religious 
groups and institutions and (7) a category 
for foreigners. , 

The coding procedure works as follows. 
The Times Index is read for each country. 
When one of the code activities (a trial, 
purge, arrest) is encountered, it is coded 
along with the institutional area where the 
subversion was located. This procedure 
generates the basic data on both the over- 
all volume of witch hunting (the number of 
government activities) and its. institutional 
location. Some countries could not be 
coded for the full 21 years (such as the 
African countries, which did not become 
independent until around 1960), so each 
country’s total number of activities was 
divided by the number of years coded, - 
creating a witch-hunting per year variable. 

The Witch-Hunting Dispersion Index. 
To measure the dispersion of witch-hunt- 
ing activity throughout a society’s institu- 
tional space, a population diversity index 
is employed. This ‘dispersion index, 
adapted from Simpson’s (1949) index of 
population diversity, is defined as 


3 (Ny— 1D) 


D=1 -$ 
j NN- 1) 
where N, equals the number of witch- 
hunting activities in the jth institutional 
category, N equals the total number of 
witch-hunting activities and D equals the 
degree of dispersion of witch hunting 
across institutional categories. The higher 
the score on the index, the more dispersed 
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the witch hunting across institutions. This’ 


index was computed across the 
categories: government, military, educa- 
‘tion, economy, intellectuals, religion, 
foreigners and agents of foreign govern- 
ments. At least ten government activities 
were arbitrarily chosen as a minimum to 
compute an index score. No index was 
computed for the following countries, as 
.they had less than ten acts within their 
institutional areas: Chad, Guinea, Ivory 
Coast, Senegal, Tanzania, Australia, New 
Zealand, Colombia, Belgium, Iceland and 
‘Ireland. 


FINDINGS 


The Dispersion of Subversion through In- 
Stitutional Space and the Overall Rate of 
Witch Hunting 


We can measure the extent to which 
different institutional areas are polluted 
with subversion using the dispersion 
index mentioned earlier. The higher the 
score the more dispersion; the lower the 
score the more witch hunting is concen- 
trated within a few institutional areas. 
Appendix 1 presents the total number of 
witch-hunting activities by institutional 
area for each country. Control variables 
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for country size (population), level of 
economic development (GNP) and the 
relative power of the state (internal secu- 
rity forces) are entered into the following 
regression analysis along with the variable 
political party system. It was logged to 
help correct for the skewed distribution of 
the witch-hunting per year variable. The 
correlation matrix for the regression anal- 
ysis is presented in Appendices 2 and 3. ` 
The regression analysis in Table 1 
‘strongly .supports our first hypothesis 
that, other things being equal, there is a 
positive relationship between party sys- 
tem and the dispersion of witch hunting 
throughout a society’s institutional space. 


- The political party variable has a strong 


effect, with a beta of .575. It is also the 
only unstandardized coefficient twice its 
standatd error. The effect of population 
and GNP are negligible with betas of .047 


‘and .042, respectively, and the indicator 


of state power, internal security forces, 
has a small negative effect with a heta 
of ~.242. l 
The second hypothesis stated that, 
other things being equal, there is a posi- 
tive relationship between party system 
and the overall rate of witch hunting. 
Political party system was significantly re- 


Table 1. Regression Coefficients of Witch-Hunting Disperson Index and Log Witch Hunting per Year 
on Political Party System, Internal Security Forces, Population and per Capita Gross Na- 


tional Product 


Independent Variables 
Political Internal Per 
Dependent Party Security Popu- Capita 
Variables System Forces lation GNP Constant R? 
Unstandardized Coefficients? 
Witch-Hunting 46.162 —, 762 .0027 . 00473 774.20 .271 
Dispersion Index (22.917) (.688) (.0118) (.0298) (69.89) 
Log Witch-Hunting .698* . 193* .000538*  .0009* 2.675 „446 
Activities per Year (.307) (.0088)  (.000174) (.00041) (.950) 
Standardized Coefficients 
Witch-Hunting 
Dispersion Index S75 —.242 . 047 042 
Log Witch-Hunting 
Activities per Year .455 .313 .438 .429 


Sources: Political Party System=One-, Two- and Multi-Party. Internal Security Forces-—Internal 
Security Forces per thousand working age population (Taylor and Hudson, 1971). Pop- 
ulation=-1960 population in millions (LB.R.D., 1973). GNP=1960 Gross National Prod- 


uct, per capita (I.B.R.D., 1973). 
* Standard errors in parentheses. 
* p.05, 
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lated (p<.05) to the overall rate of witch 
hunting, but so were the control variables. 
All of the independent variables were sig- 
nificant at the .05 level and all the un- 
standardized coefficients were twice their 
standard errors. The overall rate does not 
seem to be a simple function of the repre- 
sentation of corporate or constituent 
interests. 

‘One-party countries have the highest 
rate of witch-hunting activity. They have a 
median 6.1 log witch-hunting activities per 
year compared with only 1.6 for two-party 
and 1.2 for multi-party. The large score 
(Appendix 1) for the United States should 
be interpreted cautiously, as it is undoubt- 
edly inflated by the very extensive cover- 
age the Times gives the U.S. Except for 
Ghana, the African one-party states have 
very little activity. Most one-party witch 
hunting, therefore, was conducted by 
Communist countries. We have 
categorized countries by party system, 
but we have no way of further differentiat- 
ing among Communist states as to the rep- 
resentation of partial or corporate inter- 
ests within these one-party regimes. Some 
support for the applicability of the general 
theoretical argument that witch hunting is 
related to representing solely the collec- 
tive interest at the expense of competing 
. or partial interests is suggested by Hannah 
Arendt. She observes that, even for one- 
party Communist and Fascist states, the 
further elimination of competing interests 
is associated with an increase in witch 
hunting and political terror. 


terror increased both in Soviet Russia and 
Nazi Germany in inverse ratio to the exis- 
tence of internal political opposition, so 
that it looked as though political opposition 
had not been the pretext of terror... but 
the last impediment to its full fury. [In Soviet 
Russia] . . . full terror did not break loose in 
the twenties but in the thirties, when the 
opposition of the peasant classes was no 
longer an active factor in the situation.— 
Khrischey, too . .. notes that ‘extreme 
repressive measures were not used” against 
the opposition during the fight against the 
Trotskyites and the Bukharinites, but that 
“the repression against them began” much 
later after they had long been defeated. 
Terror by the Nazi regime reached its 
peak during the war, when the German na- 
tion was actually ‘‘united.’’ Its preparation 
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goes back to 1936 when all organized interior 
resistance had vanished and Himmler pro- 
posed an expansion of the concentration 
camps. (Arendt, 1973:393) 


To assess more systematically the impor- 
tance of Communist countries per se, as 
opposed to the more general Durkheimian 
idea of corporateness, one would want to 
consider examining other historical forms 
of one-party states, developing an indica- 
tor of corporateness other than party sys- 
tem, or searching for a means of differ- 
entiating, among one-party states, their 
relative expression of corporate and con- 
stituent interests. 


The Distribution of Subversion across 
Specific Institutional Areas 


We can more closely examine the dis- 
tribution of witch-hunting activity by look- ` 
ing at the percentage distribution of ritu- 
ally discovered subversion in different in- 
stitutional areas (see Table 2). The Gov- 
ernment, Military, and Foreigners 
categories generally have the highest per- 
centages of witch-hunting activity. If we 
exclude the Religion category, because of 
confounding factors for many of the 
newer one-party states which will be dis- 
cussed later, then these three categories 
account for 64.4 percent of the total in 
one-party states, 74.4 percent in two- 
party states and 73.9 percent in multi-party 
countries. This suggests that the creation 
of subversion surrounds structures and 
persons who are related in some fashion 
to the distinctly corporate aspect of a- 
country’s existence. Government and mil- 
itary provide the organizational structure 
through which nations attain. their corpo- 
rate existence and seem imbued with 
larger political significance and, accord- 
ingly, those who would subvert those sa- 
cred national purposes. Foreigners, on the 
other hand, relate to the corporate nation 
in a different manner. The very definition 
of foreigners, as outsiders and non- 
members of the national collectivity, is 
derived from their relationship to the cor- 
porate nation as a whole. 

Multi-party states discover a very large 
proportion (42 percent) of their subver- 
sion among foreigners. This could reflect 
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Table 2. Percent Distribution of Witch-Hunting Activities by Institutional Area and Political Party 


System 
One-Party 
Institutional — 
~ Area Percent N 

Government 26.4 549 
Military 4.5 93 
Education 11.2 233 
Economy 5:7 119 
Intellectuals 10.8 225 
Religion 21.9 455 
Foreigners 19.4 402 

Total 100.0 2076 


the low degree to which their institutional 
structures are imbued with larger political 
significance. These countries, as nation- 
states, have a corporate existence, al- 
though they do not formally express as 
much of their distinctly corporate inter- 
ests as two- and one-party states. Accord- 
ingly, sacred national purposes are not as 
extensively infused into their institutional 
. structures and, consequently, they con- 
duct much of their witch hunting outside 
their institutional infrastructure, e.g., 
among foreigners. 

The percentages among the general 
institutional categories, Education, 
Economy and Intellectuals, are all quite 
similar. There.is, though, a large discrep- 
ancy between the proportion of witch 
hunting centering on persons from the 
general category of religious groups and 
institutions for one-party countries (22 
percent) and two- and multi-party coun- 
tries (2 percent). This high percentage for 
one-party states could reflect the church- 
state struggles involved in the nation- 
building process of those new states 
which emerged following the Second 
World War. Partial evidence for this is 
found in comparing the amount of witch 
hunting which occurred during the early 
1950-1955 period for new and older one- 


party states, with the latter having already 
passed through many of the pangs of: 


nation-building. The new states (China, 
East Germany, Albania, Bulgaria, 
_ Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia) averaged 73 
percent of their within-religious- 
institutions witch hunting during the 
1950-1955 period. One-party states estab- 


Two-Party Multi-Party 
Percent N Percent N 
33.1 212 15.0 54. 
19.3. 124 15.0 54 
12.2 78 9.2 33 
6.6 42 3.6 13 
6.4 41 12.8 ‘46 
1.9 12 1.9 7 
20.6 132 42.5 153 
100.0 641 100.0 360 


lished before 1945 (the USSR, Spain and 
Portugal). averaged only seven percent of 
their within-religious-institutions activity 
during this early period. The new states 
also accounted for some 86.6 percent of 
all one-party witch hunting around reli- 
gious institutions which further suggests 
that most of this activity was tied to the 
problems of newly emerging states. 


Subversion within Government 


We also can examine the proportion of 
witch hunting within the four sub- 
categories composing the general area of 
government. Table 3 shows that the vast 
proportion of witch hunting in government 
is concentrated within national bureau- 
cracies (one-party, 63.4 percent; two- 
party, 78.8 percent; multi-party, 71.1 per- 
cent). There are, though, some interesting 
differences. As the political representa- 
tion of the corporate national interest is 
compromised with the increasing ‘repre- 
sentation of constituent group interests— 
that is, moving from one- to multi- 
party—the proportion of subversion dis- 
covered around the national executive of- 
ficer, who represents the interests of the 
collectivity as a whole, gradually de- 
creases (one-party, 20 percent; two-party, 
10.4 percent; multi-party, 1.9° percent). 
The inverse relationship holds for the 
proportion of subversion discovered 
within national legislatures. As the repre- 
sentation of constituent . interests in- 
creases, the proportion in legislatures in-. 
creases (one-party, 4.3 percent; two- 
party, 6.1 percent; multi-party, 11.3 per- 
cent). It seems that where the expression 
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Table 3. Percent Distribution of Witch-Hunting Activities within Government by Political Party 


System 
One-Party 

Government Percent N 

‘National Executive 
Officer 20.0. 70 
National Bureaucracy 63.4 222 
National Legislature 4.3 15 
Local Government 12.3 43 
Total * 100.0 350 


of the nation’s corporate interest is 
paramount (one-party) the office which 
stands for the collectivity as a whole, the 
national executive officer, is the source of 
more subversive activity (20 percent) than 
the legislature (4.3 percent), which is the 
structure representing constituent group 
interests. Conversely, where the collectiv- 
ity is structured so that constituent inter- 
ests are expressed at the expense of the 
corporate national interest (multi-party), 
then legislatures have a higher proportion 
(11.3 percent) than the national executive 
officer (1.9 percent), who represents the 
now-compromised corporate interest. Fi- 
nally, two-party countries express less 
corporate interests than one-party but 
more than multi-party. Consequently, they 
have more witch hunting around their 
executive officer than multi-party, but 
less than one-party countries, and more in 
their legislatures than one-party, but less 
than multi-party countries. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Although the most extreme instances of 
political terror and witch hunting are as- 
sociated with totalitarian regimes, the 
ritualistic search for imaginary enemies 
should be conceptualized as a variable, 
not the singular property of totalitarian 
states. The substance of the charges and 


Two-Party Multi-Party 
Percent N Percent N 
10.4 22 1.9 1 
78.8 167 TT 38 
6.1 13 11.3 6 
4.7 10 15.1 8 
100.0 212 100. 


accusations and the kinds of ritual may 
vary from country to country, but the 
sociological process is identical. Nations, 


.as corporate entities, are all searching for 


the same thing: the mythical enemy which 
stands in symbolic opposition to the col- ' 
lectivity as a corporate whole. 

The perpetuation of social reality 
through the complex interaction of ritual 
and a mythical universe populated with all 
sorts of extraordinary spirits and forces is 
similarly not the sole characteristic of . 
primitive religious systems. The penetra- 
tion of the sacred into daily reality is also 
a variable. Modern men also mingle and 
walk among their gods and find them- ` 
selves in mortal combat with the mythical 
forces of Nature and History or The 
People and The Nation. These are Durk- 
heimian representations of the corporate | 
reality of modern societies. The more 
corporate reality that is present, the 
stronger, more clearly defined and more 
closely merged with everyday reality are 
those symbolic representations which 
mirror that corporate reality. Daily life 
becomes filled with transcendent political 
significance and, simultaneously, the 
enemies of the sacred purposes. The ritual 
creation of oppositions to representations 
of corporate social reality is one of the 
fundamental forms of the modern reli- 
gious life. l 
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Appendix 1, Total Number of Witch-Hunting Activities by Institutional Area 


Activities by Institutional Area 
Party System Total Govern- Mili- Edu- Econ- Intel- Reli- For- 





and Country Activities Total® ment tary cation omy lectuals gion eigners” 
One-Party 

Total 3347 2076 549 93 233 119 225 455 402' 
China 532 318 88 20 23 18 19 107 43 
Czechoslovakia * 475 300 95 7 16 ` 22 27 57 76 
Poland 406 307 57 9 43 6 49 95 48 
U.S.S.R. 405 288 65 "15° 15 27 21 39 106 
East Germany 324 169 55 3 42 13 3 45 8 
Hungary" 316 195 43 13 13 8 23 49 46 
Yugoslavia 242 159 52 5 16 3 36 27 20 
Spain 197 108 3 1 34 14 31 19 . 6 
Bulgaria 109 - 66 27 4 9 2 3 6 15 
Rumania : 94 51 27 1 1 0 pà 8 12 
Ghana? 90 45 15 8 4 4 6 1 7 
Portugal 62 - 27 0 5 14 2 5 1 0 
Albania 52 20 11 1 1 0 0 1 6 
Senegal ° 15 5 3 0 0 0 0 0 2 
Guinea? 10 6 ap | 0 0 0 0 0 5 
Tanzania t 9 8 3 1 2 0 0 1 1 
Chad“ 6 4 3 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Ivory Coast’, 3 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Two-Party 

Total 1267 641 212 124 78 42 41 12 132 
United States 1040 507 166 99 70 38 35 ll 88 
Great Britain 123 87 37 21 3 2 2 0 22 
Philippines 34 20 6 2 3 2 0 1 6 
Australia 29 6 0 0 ° iI 0 1 0 4 
Austria * 25 15 1 0 1 0 3 0 10 
Colombia? 14 5 2 2 0 0 0° 0’ 1 
New Zealand 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Multi-Party 

Total 826 360 54 54 33 13 46 7 153 
France 275 112 23 20 8 3 27 2 29 
West Germany * 157 53 13 1 9 5 6 ji 18 
Italy 103 43 4 6 4 1 6 0 22 
Sweden 64 29 1 7 1 4 0. 0 16 
Canada $1 12 2 0 3 0 2 0 5 
Switzerland 49 30 1 1 2 0 0 0 26 
Netherlands Z5 24 2 3 3 0 1 0 15 
Finland 24 18 2 Zz 1 0 0 4 9 
Norway 22 12 0 . 6 0 0 0 0 6 
Denmark 20 15 1 7 2 0 2 0 3 
Belgium 20 7 1 1 0 0 1 0 4 
Treland 15 5 4 0 0 0 1 0 0 
Iceland 1 0 Q 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Luxembourg 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 








* 1956 and later. 

> 1958 and later 

* 1950 and later. 

* 1964 and later. 

* Not all activities were described completely enough to permit assignment to an institutional area. 
f Because of foreign occupation, not coded during 1968. 

* Because of foreign occupation, not coded during 1956. 

* Combined with category agents of foreign governments. 
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Appendix 2. Correlation Coefficients among the Variables Party System, Internal Security Forces, 
Population, per Capital GNP and Log Witch-Hunting Activities per Year (N=34) 


Variables 
Variables PARTY SECFOR POP GNP Mean S.D. 
Political Party System PARTY 1.00 Zen 91 
Internal Security Forces SECFOR . 202 1.00 21.62 22.74 
Population POP 149 446 1.00 44.69 114.16 
Per Capita GNP GNP —.701 .055 —. 056 1.00 829.27 672.16 
Log Witch-Hunting LWHA 283 314 .446 .055 5.81 


Activities per Year 


1.40 


Appendix 3. Correlation Coefficients among the Variables Party System, Internal Security Forces, 
Population, per Capital GNP and Witch-Hunting Dispersion Index (N=25) 














Variables 
Variables PARTY SECFOR POP GNP Mean SD. 
Political Party System PARTY 1.00 2.16 .94 
Internal Security Forces) SECPOR .393 1,00 36.44 24.10 
Population POP .195 .212 1.00 58.88 130.85 
Per Capita GNP GNP —. 694 —.283 —.119 1.00 907.16 673.58 
Log Witch-Hunting WHDI .460 ~.038 .205 294 . 852 .075 
Dispersion Index 
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SOCIAL REFORM ORGANIZATIONS AND SUBSEQUENT CAREERS 


OF PARTICIPANTS: A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF EARLY 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE OEO LEGAL SERVICES PROGRAM?* 


HOWARD S. ERLANGER 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


American Sociological Review 1977, Vol. 42 (April) :233-248 


This paper considers the extent to which participation as a salaried professional in a reform- 
oriented organization affects the participant’s subsequent career. This issue is studied in the 
context of one such organization, the OEO sponsored Legal Services Program, which was 
probably the largest and best known organization oriented to the redistribution of professional 
services in the late 1960s. Because of the paucity of literature on the consequences of participa- 
tion in reform organizations, a related literature, that of the consequences of participation in 
the student movement of the sixties, is drawn upon for insight, yet also critically examined. 
Comparison of the subsequent careers of 228 lawyers in Legal Services in 1967 to those of 981 
other lawyers who were practicing law in 1967 indicates that participation in the program has 
an important effect on both the distribution of professional services and the rendering of 
reform-oriented pro bono (free or reduced fee) work. In contrast to previous studies, the 
~ explanation offered here differentiates between various components of socialization. In ad- 
dition, the importance of job market factors is stressed. A further difference from previous 
work is the consideration, albeit brief, of the effects of variation in experience in the organ- 


ization. 


In the study of social reform 
movements and organizations, a good 
deal of attention has been paid to the 


* This paper is part of a broader study of legal 
rights activities in which I am collaborating with Joel 
F. Handler and Ellen Jane Hollingsworth. I am 
grateful to them and to our earlier collaborator, Jack 
Ladinsky, for their extensive work on all phases of 
the project; to James Fendrich, Thomas McDonald, 
Gerald Marwell and, especially, Felice Levine for 
their comments on an earlier draft; to Hal 
Winsborough, Arthur Goldberger and Robert 
Hauser for methodological advice; and to Irene Rod- 
gers, Pramod Suratkar, Anna Wells and Nancy 
Williamson for research and programming assis- 
tance. This work was supported by funds granted to 
the Institute for Research on Poverty at the Univer- 
‘sity of Wisconsin by the Office of Economic Oppor- 


characteristics of participants at the time 
of entry, but relatively little to the effects 
of participation on the subsequent careers 
of participants. There are many reasons 
for this; most obviously, current partici- 
pants are relatively easy to locate, while 
former participants are not. In addition, - 
much of the literature on participation. re- 
lates to the social reform activities of the 
1960s, for which it is only now practical to 
collect follow-up data. 

The activism of the 1960s was most evi- 
dent among college youth; hence, there is 


tunity pursuant to the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964. Responsibility for what follows remains with 
the author. 
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a large literature on the characteristics of 
partiċipants in the student movement,! 
and there is now a small literature on the 
subsequent activities of these activists 
(Fendrich, 1974; Fendrich and Krauss, 
1975; Krauss, 1974; Demerath et al., 1971; 

Greene, 1970: Maidenberg and Meyer, 

1970).2 This literature on the subsequent 
attitudes and activities of college activists 
is rather eclectic and is based on small 
samples, but it is generally consistent in 
indicating that former student activists 
have retained relatively radical attitudes, 
have generally continued to participate in 
protests (although not as actively as in the 
sixties) and have tended to avoid 
business-oriented careers in favor of jobs 
in the knowledge and human services sec- 
tors. Taken together, the studies tend to 
disconfirm the maturation hypothesis, 
which holds that activists outgrow their 
radicalism; they also are inconsistent with 
the hypothesis that radicals become disil- 
lusioned with society after being thwarted 
in their attempts at radical social change.” 
(For discussion of these hypotheses, see 
Fendrich, 1974 or Krauss, 1974.) How- 
ever, as discussed later, this literature has 
‘been less successful in dealing with the 
question of whether the subsequent 
careers are a result of experiences in the 
movement or of preexisting ideology, and 
it has not dealt adequately with the pro- 
cess through which movement experi- 
ences may have affected subsequent 
careers. 

In addition to the. very visible reform 
movements like the student movement, 
the sixties also were marked by the forma- 
‘tion of many reform-oriented organiza- 
tions that offered full-time employment in 
jobs having a direct impact on the situa- 


1 There are several reviews and interpretations of 
this literature, including Lipset (1968) and Lipset and 
Altbach (1966). A few of the more important indi- 
vidual works are Flacks (1967), Keniston (1968) and 
the critique by Finney (1971). 

2 All of the studies cited are of the U.S. student 
movement, except that of Krauss, which is on 
Japanese activists. Krauss’ study contradicts a vari- 
ety of oft-quoted journalistic accounts, some of 
which have found their way into the sociological 
literature. 

3 Of course, these dropouts would be very un- 
likely to be reached in a sample survey. See, for 
example, the discussion in Carey (1968). 
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tion of rélatively powerless groups. Such 
organizations include Vista and the Peace 
Corps, as well as several offering reform- 
oriented variations of traditional profes- 
sional careers (see, e. g., Gross and Os- 
terman,- 1972; Borosage et al., 1970). This 
paper analyzes the subsequent careers of 
early participants in one such organiza- 
tion, the Legal Services Program spom 
sored by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. The primary question is whether 
such reform-oriented programs are essen- 
tially transitory experiences, with partici- 
pants simply taking time out to ‘‘do good” 
for the indigent citizen or, alternatively, 
whether they can act as channelling 
mechanisms, substantially redirecting the 
careers of professionals who pass through 
them and thus effecting a redistribution of 
professional services in society. 


THE ORGAN IZATION 


Aihough the 1960s marked a spurt in 
reform-oriented efforts in both the public 
and private sectors of the legal profession, 
the Legal Services Program has been the 
mainstay of the day-to-day efforts to deal 
with the legal needs of underrepresented 
citizens (Moonan and Goldstein, 1972). 
Legal Services was formed in 1965 under 
the auspices of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, but the first full year in 
which it had a large number of programs 
operating was 1967, when it included 
about 1,200 lawyers.* From the beginning, 
the program has tried to shift the balance 


. of power in the legal system in two ways 


(Finman, 1971; Griffin, 1967; Stumpf, 
1968). First, it has tried to increase the 
power of indigent citizens by pursuing a 
strategy of ‘‘test case’’ litigation. Suits 
have been brought—often against gov- 
ernment agencies—in the name of a client 
but with implications for all people in a 
similar situation (see, especially, Cahn 
and Cahn, 1964). Some major cases of this 
type have been won by Legal Services 
lawyers (see, e.g., Miller, 1973), and these 
cases have been the source of much polit- 


4 The history of the Legal Services Program is 
discussed in more detail in a separate publication 
(Handler et al., forthcoming). 
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ical opposition to the program.° The sec- 
ond strategy, and the one which has been 
dominant in terms of time spent per 
lawyer, has been that of representing indi- 
gent citizens in individual matters without 
special attention to broader consequences 
of the case. This work has had an impact 
simply because of the increased repre- 
sentation of people who previously were 
relatively helpless against those individu- 


als and agencies with access to the legal 


system. 


METHOD 


Analysis in this paper focuses on the 
differences between 1967 Legal Services 
lawyers and the other lawyers in the bar in 
terms of job characteristics six years la- 
ter. These characteristics include type of 


. practice setting, type of client ‘served and, 


for lawyers in private practice, the render- 
ing of reform-oriented pro bono (free or 
reduced fee) work. The data for Legal 
Services lawyers are from a stratified ran- 
dom sample of all known participants in 
the program in: 1967, interviewed in the 
fall of 1973.7 The responses from the 
strata are weighted to correspond to the 
estimated true distribution in the popula- 
tion. The sample is biased (to an unknown 
degree) in that it underrepresents persons 
with short tenure in the program, persons 
who have dropped out of the legal profes- 


3 Such opposition contributed to the removal of 
the program from the OEO and the creation of an 
independent Legal Setvices Corporation to oversee 
it (Handler et al., forthcoming; Hiestand, 1970). 

é The target job i is the predominant job held at the 
time of the interview; this is not necessarily a change 
from the job held in 1967. Many lawyers hold more 
than one job simultaneously (one of our respondents 
reported holding four), and the predominant job is 
defined as the one in which the respondent spent 60 
percent or more of his time or earned 60 percent or 
more of his income in the preceding year, Ninety- 
five percent of all respondents having more than one 
job could be classified in this way. For the other five 
percent, a predominant job was designated on the 
basis of time and income shared among jobs. Analy- 
sis indicates that concentration on the predominant 
job does not affect the conclusions drawn in this 
paper. 

7 Sampling and weighting procedures are dis- 
cussed in greater detail in Handler et al. (forthcom- 


` ing). All interviews were conducted by telephone by 


the staff of the Wisconsin Survey Research Labora- 
tory. The average interview lasted over an hour. 
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sion since leaving Légal Services, and 
persons who are too mobile to be located 
in spite of our éxtensive inquiries through 
a variety of sources. 

Characteristics. of Legal Services 
lawyers are compared to those.of a 
stratified random sample óf, practicing 
lawyers, interviewed in fall or spring, 
1973-74.8 This sample was drawn primar- 
ily from the Martindale-Hubbell Directory 
of Lawyers (1972) but, since there is evi- 
dence (Ladinsky, 1964) that this direc- 
tory underrepresents solo practitioners, 
lawyers not in private practice and, espe- 
cially young lawyers, a supplementary 
sample was drawn from other sources. 
This supplementary sample was con- 
structed by first selecting fifteen states at 
random (with the probability of being cho- 
sen conditional on the number of lawyers 
in the state) and then sampling from the 
most complete list of lawyers available for 
that state. Responses are pooled and 
weighted to correct for the various sam- 
pling ratios employed. Lawyers who re- 
tired before 1967, who received law de- 
grees after 1967, or whose 1967 job was in 
Legal Services are dropped from this con- 
trol group. 

This paper reports on 228 white male 
Legal Services lawyers and 981 white 
males in the bar. Blacks and women are 
excluded from the analysis because of 
their small sample size, despite the fact 
that each comprised about an eighth of the 
participants in Legal Services in 1967 (Er- 
langer, 1976). (White males, black males 
and white women who were in Legal Ser- 
vices all appear to have quite different | 
distributions of 1973 job. See footnote 16.) 
Because of the restriction to white males, 
the pronoun ‘‘he’’ is used in this paper. 


CRITICAL ISSUES IN THE STUDY OF 
THE EFFECTS OF PARTICIPATION IN 
SOCIAL REFORM ORGANIZATIONS 


Given the small empirical literature on 
the consequences of participation in re- 
form organizations (Zald and McCarthy, 
1975), the literature on the student move- 
ment is the most relevant guide to an in- 
quiry on this subject. 


8 Interviewing procedure was the same as for the 
Legal Services lawyers. 
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The Problem of Self-Selection 


Other than small sample size, the most 
obvious problem in the literature on the 
effects of participation in the student 
movement is the absence of controls for 
factors predating participation. This prob- 
lem is due primarily to the journalistic na- 
ture of many of the studies, although it 
also appears in the only book length 
scholarly study (Krauss, 1974).? In the 
study of the effects of student activism, 
Fendrich’s (e.g., 1974; Fendrich and 
Krauss, 1975) papers on subsequent polit- 
ical attitudes and behavior are the only 
ones that systematically use control var- 
iables. 

Since people are not randomly assigned 
to participation in reform movements, the 
problem of self-selection can never be 
fully dealt with,!° and there is always the 
possibility that some unobserved variable 
renders the observed relationships spuri- 
ous even when control variables are 
used.'! Some control variables such as 
college major or prior political participa- 
tion, along with the participation and its 
apparent effects, may be consequences of 
an unobserved variable such as ‘‘orienta- 


tion to social reform.” It is necessary, ' 


therefore, to control for variables that 
occur prior to the unobserved variable— 
in this case, variables such as religion of 
family of origin, parents’ SES or parents’ 
politics. If these controls do not substan- 
tially reduce the relation between partici- 
pation and subsequent activity, then the 
critic is obliged to suggest an unobserved 
variable that is substantially independent 


9 This problem is remedied to a certain extent in 
Krauss’ more recent work (Fendrich and Krauss, 
1975), 

10 In the study of the effects of particular pro- 
prams, there is occasionally a way to do-a more 
controlled study. If, due to a lack of positions, the 
program turned away candidates that otherwise it 
would have taken, and if those turned away are 
initially similar to those accepted, then a good con- 
trol group is generated. 

11 See the discussions of regression artifacts in 
Campbell and Erlebacher (1970), Riecken and 
Boruch (1974: 174ff) or Weiss (1972). Goldberger 


(1972) has, however, formally set out at least one ` 


plausible model in which regression artifacts would 
not occur. For a more detailed discussion of regres- 
sion artifacts and other issues in the evaluation of 
social programs, see the papers in Bernstein (1975). 
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of such parental characteristics. In the 
prior literature, parental characteristics 
have not been controlled; appropriate var- 
iables are, however, included in the pre- 
sent analysis. In addition, self-selection is 
less of a factor in reform organizations 
offering salaried positions, because the 
factors leading tc participation are more 
varied. Thus, compared to a more 
explicitly political movement, a reform 
organization does not begin with as com- 
mitted a group of participants. 


Conceptualization of the Problem at Issue 


The major multivariate analyses of the 
effects of student activism have been 
framed in terms of the question, ‘‘How 
much variance in current political at- 
titudes or political behavior can be ex- 
plained by prior student activism, net of . 
controls?” (Fendrich, 1974; Fendrich and 
Krauss, 1975). The difficulty with this con- 
ceptualization is that a variable like stu- 
dent activism or participation in Legal 
Services cannot explain any meaningful 
part of the variance in current attitudes or 
behaviors (measured for a whole popula- 
tion), because the rate of activism or par- 
ticipation is so low.12 For example, in 
1967 less than one-half of one percent of 
the bar was in Legal Services. For just 
this reason, researchers studying the ef- 
fects of participation sample the partici- 
pants and the control group separately. 

Now if one has heavily oversampled 
one group, one must decide how to weight 
the responses. With no correction for the 
different sampling ratios, variance is arti- 
ficially created on the oversampled vari- 
able, and the variance is changed on all of 
the variables correlated with it. As an 
example of the problem, consider the ef- 
fects of different weights on the variance 
explained in the “‘status of practice’’ of 
lawyers engaged in private practice. (This 
variable, which indicates success by tra- 
ditional criteria, will be defined and dis- 
cussed in detail below.) In Example 1 of 
Table 1, responses of Legal Services 
lawyers are weighted so that they consti- 


2 For discussion of other limitations of ap- 
proaches which seek to explain the variance, see 
Duncan (1975:63-6). 
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Table 1. Variance Explained by Independent Variables under Different Weighting Schemes * 








Independent Variables 
(1) Participation in Legal Services 


(2) Participation in Legal Services 
Plus Eight Controls, Entered 
as Groups of Dummy Variables 


Legal Services Lawyers, 
as Percent of Total Sample 
Example 1 Example 2 Example 3 
0.3% 13% 50% 
R*= 0% R=: 7% R?=17% 
R=11% R= 15% R°=23% 


* White males in private practice only; N=713. Dependent variable is “status of practice” index. 


R’ corrected for degrees of freedom. 


tute 0.3% of the lawyers in private prac- 
tice; in example 2, no special weights are 
applied,'> and the difference in sampling 
ratios results in Legal Services lawyers 
comprising about 13% of the lawyers; in 
example 3, Legal Services lawyers are 
reweighted so that they comprise 50% of 


` the lawyers. As the table clearly shows, 


the weights make an important difference. 
Moreover, only example t accurately es- 
timates the variance explained by partici- 


pation in Legal Services. 


~ The variation in the R? depending on the 
weighting scheme does not necessarily 
mean that the R? must be totally ignored 
when certain variables are’ artificially 
skewed, as an examination of R’s can 
serve a heuristic function. However, it 
does seem to be incorrect to define the 
task at hand as the determination of the 
contribution of the participation variable 
to the total variance explained in the de- 
pendent variable. An alternative approach 
to` conceptualizing the research issue 
when participants have been oversam- 
pled, and the one which will be used in 
this paper, is to examine the un- 
standardized regression coefficients to see 
(1) whether participation has a substan- 
tively meaningful effect on the dependent 
variables and (2) whether control var- 
iables have an effect on those raw coeffi- 
cients. Unlike standardized coefficients, 
unstandardized ones do not vary with the 


different weighting schemes, except for 


rounding error. 


'3 As discussed above, Legal Services participants 
and nonparticipants were sampled separately using a 


Z-. stratified design and unequal sampling ratios. 


Weights to correct for this design were retained in 
the analysis. 


Varieties of Experience 


The literature on student activism has 
not explored in any detail the possibility 
that the effects of participation may vary 
with differences in the activist experience. 
For example, the leaders of the various 
organizations, marches, etc. presumably 
had a much deeper involvement than most 
followers, and both leaders and followers 
varied in the length of time they were ac- 
tive. Further, participants differed in the 
types of activities they engaged in (espe- 
cially legal versus illegal), the types of 
issues they addressed, the degree of con- 
tact with the police and the degree of offi- 
cial sanction (if any) they experienced. 
Similarly, in Legal Services, participants 
differed on such variables as the extent of 
direct contact with the poor, the types of 
cases dealt with, and the courts in which 
they appeared.'* Thus, an important issue 
is the extent to which the Legal Services 
experience in general, rather than the 
specific varieties of it, affects the indi- 
vidual participants. 


i 


Process through which Participation 


Affects Subsequent Attitudes and Behavior 


Previous literature has assumed that if it 
can be shown, first, that former activists 
are different from others in their cohort 
and, second, that these differences are not 
spurious, then the cause of the correlation 
between participation and subsequent at- 


14 Except for Table 2, all analysis is restricted to 
lawyers who left the program. However it should be 
noted that the program is flourishing today in much 
the same form as in 1967 (Handler et al., forth- 


coming). 
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titudes or behavior is socialization in the 
movement. However, comments by in- 
formants in the present study indicate that 
elaboration of the process of socialization 
is necessary and that when occupational 
careers are considered, additional mecha- 
nisms are clearly relevant. These addi- 
tional mechanisms include networks 
yielding information about potential jobs 
and clients and employer preferences in 
hiring. It seems plausible that similar pro- 
cesses have affected former student ac- 
tivists.!4 


THE SUBSEQUENT CAREERS 
OF LEGAL SERVICES LAWYERS 


Since the Legal Services Program has 
been funded continuously for over ten 
years and since it offers permanent em- 
ployment, it is possible that most of the 
early participants are still there. How- 
ever, there has been a rather high rate of 
turnover (Erlanger, 1976). A third of the 
(white male) lawyers in Legal Services in 
1967 left before the end of their third year, 
another quarter left by their fifth year, and 
only 29% were still there when our data 
were collected in fall, 1973. Moreover, the 
data indicate that it is the lawyers with 
prior involvement in social reform activ- 
ity, those working in the reputedly ‘‘excel- 
lent” offices, and those from more liberal 
backgrounds who tend to leave earlier 
(Erlanger, 1976). The first issue for analy- 
sis is, then, where did they go? 


Type of Practice 


Compared to nonparticipating lawyers, 
lawyers who participated in Legal Ser- 
vices in the early years had quite different 
jobs in 1973. As Table 2A shows, former 
Legal Services lawyers are less likely to 
be in private practice./® Historically, the 


1s The characteristic most likely to affect em- 
ployer judgments of a former student activist is 
probably the existence of an arrest record, which in 
some quarters was virtually a membership badge in 
the movement. Business employers are much more 
likely than those in the human services sector to 
reject an applicant solely on those grounds. 

t6 The current positions of the twenty-nine male 
nonwhite lawyers who were in Legal Services in 
1967 is as follows: in same Legal Services job, 33%; 
in different Legal Services job, 2%; solo practice, 
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overwhelming majority of lawyers have 
been in private practice (Blaustein and 
Porter, 1954); virtually all well-known 
lawyers spend most of their careers in pri- 
vate practice (although they will, on occa- 
sion, put in a period of high-level govern- 
ment service); and private practice cer- 
tainly is potentially the most lucrative 
form of practice. 

However, the difference in propensity 
to be in private practice is only a small 
part of the story. More fundamentally, 
whether in private practice or not, former 
Legal Services lawyers serve a different 
type of client and do a different type of 
work. Tables 2B and 2C show this . 
clearly.'? Eighty-six percent of former 
Legal Services lawyers in private practice 
(compared to 64% of the bar) are either in 
solo practice or in very small firms and, 
consequently, deal almost exclusively 
with the affairs of individuals with low or 
moderate incomes and of relatively small 
businesses (Handler et al., forthcoming). 
Only a small percentage of former Legal 
Services lawyers are in firms of ten or 
more members, and none in our sample 
has moved into the major firms that often 


9%; firm of 2-4 members, 9%; firm of 5-9 members, 
4%; counsel for business carporation, 6%; university 
faculty, 14%; activist government agency, 5%; legal 
rights job, 1%; other salaried job, 1%; non-law job, 
14%; retired or unemployed, 1%. Note that percent- 
ages based on such a small N are unstable, especially 
when the data are weighted. The control group sam- 
ple yielded only eight nonwhite lawyers, too small an 
N for analysis. 

The job distribution for white women also is based 


` on smali Ns, 22 for the Legal Services lawyers and 


28 for the bar. For the list that follows, the Legal 
Services percent is shown first, followed by a slash 
and then the control group percent. Unlike the com- 
parisons for white males shown in Table 2, the data 
here are not standardized by year of graduation. 
Same Legal Services job, 8%/—; different Legal Ser- 
vices job, 2%/0%; solo practice, 429%/15%; firm of 
2-4 members, 2%/16%; firm of ten or more mem- 
bers, 2%6/6%; counsel for business corporation, 
1%/4%; university faculty, 49/119; other salaried 
job, 69%/20%; non-law job, 0%/11%; retired or unem- 
ployed, 339%/16%. 

17 Preliminary analysis of the data using controls 
for year of graduation revealed no important interac- 
tion effects. However, since the former Legal Ser- 
vices lawyers are much younger than the control 
group (Erlanger, 1976), for all percentages shown (in 
text and tables) the year of graduation of lawyers in 
the control group has been standardized so that the 
distribution of that group matches that of the Legal 
Services lawyers. 
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Legal Services Lawyers Lawyers in Bar 
A. Type of Practice 
Same Legal Services Job as 1967 22% (41) Tage 
Other Legal Services Job 7% (14) 0% (1) 
Private Practice of Law 40% (92) 67% (621) 
Other Jobs 31% (77) 31% (305) 
Retired; Unemployed . 1% (4) 2% (54) 
101% (228) 100% (981) 
B. Distribution within Private Practice . 
Solo Practice 43 27 
Smali Firm (2—4 lawyers) 43 37 
Medium Firm (5-9 lawyers) 10 17 
Larger Firm (10-+ lawyers) 4 18 
100% 99% 
(N) (92) (621) 
C. Distribution of Other Jobs 
Non-Law Job 13 30 
Salaried Counsel for Business 3 29 
Legal Rights Job 15 1 
Activist Government Agency 16 2 
Other Salaried Counsel (Mostly Government Agencies) 43 31 
University Faculty 10 T 
100% 100% 
(N) (77) (305) 


shown. 


Legal Services lawyers. Responses weighted to correct for stratified sampling; unweighted Ns are 


e Not applicable to lawyers in. bar. 


have over 100 lawyers and handle the af- 
fairs of the major corporations and of 
wealthy individuals (Smigel, 1969). By 
contrast, 18% of the bar are in firms with 
ten or more lawyers (Table 2B). 
Similarly, former Legal Services 
lawyers who are not in private practice 
are heavily concentrated in nonbusiness 
pursuits. Fifteen percent of these lawyers 
have remained in ‘“‘legal rights’ work 
(Borsage et al., 1970; Marks, 1972), witha 
public defender’s office, a public interest 
law firm, a social reform-oriented founda- 
tion or similar type of organization; 
another 16% work for an activist govern- 
ment agency, such as the Civil Rights Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice. Ten 
percent are employed primarily as law 
professors, usually teaching at least one 
nontraditional course such as welfare law, 
consumer protection, etc. Forty-three 
percent are in miscellaneous salaried posi- 


tions, mostly in federal, state and local 
government, while only 16% are staff 
counsel for a business corporation or 
working in a non-law (usually business) 
job. As Table 2C shows, this distribution 
is very different in the bar, for which 60% 
of lawyers not in private practice work 
either in a non-law job or as a salaried 
counsel to a business corporation. (The 
percent of law faculty is roughly the same 
in the bar, but further analysis indicates 
that the courses taught are different.) 


Further Differences within Private Practice 


Firm size often is used as an indicator of 
the type of work engaged in by a lawyer in 
private practice (Carlin, 1966; Ladinsky, 
1963), but it is really a proxy for several 
aspects of practice such as type of clients 
(business rather than individuals rela- 
tively wealthy businesses and individu- 
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als), income, type of courts appeared in 
(federal and state appeals, rather than 
lower state and county courts), physical 
work setting (large firms. generally have 
posh offices and are located in the ‘‘bet- 
. ter” parts of town), types of cases (con- 
tracts, trusts, tax, etc. as opposed to mat- 
rimonial, criminal or personal injury); etc. 

In order to incorporate more of the var- 
iables which traditionally have been seen 
by both lay persons and lawyers as defin- 
ing a lawyer’s status, we have developed a 
‘“‘status of practice” index based on firm 
size, income level of business and indi- 
vidual clients and professional income.}® 
Table 3 shows a sharp differentiation be- 
tween former Legal Services lawyers and 
other lawyers in private practice when 
these traditional criteria of professional 
status are used. Although actual scores on 
the “‘status of practice’ index range from 
0 to 13, half of the former Legal Services 
lawyers, as compared to only 19% of 
other lawyers in private practice, score 0, 
1 or 2. Similarly, only 5% of Legal Ser- 


18 The status of practice index is the sum of scores 
on three separate indices, each of which was first 
converted to a z-score based on the distribution for 
the control group. The three subindices were: (1) log 
of firm size (solo practice = firm size of one), (2) 
income from the practice of law during the preceding 
year (corrected for multiple jobs) and (3) a ‘‘status of 
clients” scale, based on the income of business and 
individual clients, weighted by the proportion of time 
spent on each type of client. A score of three on one 
of these subindices indicates that the lawyer’s raw 
score was within one standard deviation of the con- 
trol group mean on that index. One point was then 
added or subtracted for each standard deviation 
above or below the mean in which the respondent’s 
‘score fell, up to a maximum of three points. A score 
of zero on a subindex thus indicates that the score 
was three standard deviations below the mean, a 
score of six indicates that it was three standard de- 
viations above the mean. Since the distributions on 
all the subindices were heavily skewed to the bottom 
of the scale, the z-score technique is technically not 
appropriate. However it was used because it gener- 
ated a score which could meaningfully be added to 
those on the other subindices. Experimentation with 
different scoring methods and analysis of the subin- 
dices independently did not affect the findings. The 
index, which is similar to those used in previous 
work (Carlin, 1966; Handler, 1967), is discussed in 
more detail in Handler, et al. (forthcoming). One 
advantage of such an index is that it allows for the 
situation in which one or a few lawyers practice ona 
small scale numerically, but on a large scale in terms 

of impact (see, e.g., Goulden, 1972; Green, 1975). 
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Table 3. Score on “Status of Practice” Index * 


Cumulative Percentage 

Former Lawyers 
Score on Index Legal Services in ` 
(range 0-18) Lawyers Bar 
Less than 2 12 7 
Less than 3 50 19 
Less than 4 78 37 
Less than 5 89 56 
Less than 6 95 72 
Less than 7, 96 83 
Less than 9 100 94 
Less than 14 100 100 

(N)} (92) (621) 


* White males in private practice only. Distribu- 
tion of year of graduation of lawyers in bar 
standardized to that of former Legal Services 
lawyers. 


vices lawyers, as compared to 28% of 
others, score six or more. Since the Legal 
Services lawyers have social and educa-~ 
tional backgrounds comparable to lawyers 
in the bar (Erlanger, 1976), they would be 
expected to have similar practices. Differ- 
ences of this magnitude in the kind of 
practice taken up thus, in. essence, repre- 
sent a redistribution of legal services away 
from the upper-middle and upper classes 
toward the middle, lower-middle and 
lower classes. l 
A second effect of Legal Services on 
the type of subsequent private practice is 
the extent to..which clients of minority 
backgrounds are served. Former Legal 
Services lawyers are much more likely to 
have a large percentage of minority 
(primarily black) clients. Data standard- 
ized by -year of graduation show that close 
to half (45%) of the lawyers in private 
practice have only a few clients from 
minority groups; for former Legal Ser- 
vices lawyers, the figure is 26%. Simi- 
larly, only 12% of the private practice bar, 
as compared to 29% of former Legal Ser- 
vices lawyers, have a practice in which a 
third or more of their clients are members 
of minority groups. 
- A third effect is on type of pro bono 
work done by lawyers. The obligation to 
do pro bono work has long been part of 
the ethic of the legal profession, but his- 
torically the extent and range of this type 
of work has been quite limited (Carlin et 
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al., 1966: Marks, 1972). Even today the 
average lawyer spends a rather modest 
part of his or her time on pro bono work, 
generally performs this work for tra- 
ditional clients such as relatives, friends 
of clients, church groups, charities and 
indigent individuals, and generally uses a 
case-by-case approach, drafting legal 
documents, rendering advice and appear- 
ing in criminal courts (Handler et al., 
1975; Lochner, 1975). Our data indicate 
that former Legal Services lawyers are 
more likely than other lawyers to do pro 
bono work; but, most important, they are 
more likely to take on clients and cases 
oriented toward law reform rather than 
individual adjudication—for example, 
cases involving welfare rights or con- 
sumer issues, or clients who are migrant 
farm workers or inmates of mental hospi- 
tals. Data standardized by year of gradua- 
tion show that in the year prior to being 
interviewed, 42% of former Legal Ser- 
vices lawyers, as compared to 27% of 
other lawyers in private practice, did pro 
bono work oriented to social reform 
(Handler et al., forthcoming). 


Tests for Spuriousness 


In a quasi-experimental design, spuri- 
ousness can never be totally ruled out; 
however, as discussed earlier, the present 
analysis is strengthened by the presence 
of indicators of the political and social 
reformist orientations of the respondent’s 
family of origin. These variables include 
father’s political stance, parents’ partici- 
pation in social reform organizations, 
mother’s religion and father’s occupation. 
(Several other indicators also were avail- 
able, but they did not affect the findings 
reported below.) For the respondent him- 
self, data were collected on prior political 
activity, year of graduation from law 
school and educational characteristics 
(type of law school attended, class stand- 
ing), all of which may be expected to af- 
fect the type of practice a lawyer enters. 
Although the relationships among these 
control variables as well as the direct and 
indirect effects of these variables on cur- 
rent job would be of some substantive 
interest, these considerations are not rel- 
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evant to the task at hand.!9 Rather, this 
analysis seeks only to gauge the effect of 
participation in Legal Services on the 
lawyer’s subsequent career, net of the ef- 
fect of these controls. Hence, in the anal- 
ysis of spuriousness, control variables 
were, for the most part,?° entered into the 
model in one group. The presentation here | 
will deal only with lawyers in private prac- 
tice. Analysis of the entire sample, using 
other dependent variables, yielded similar 


conclusions. 


Comparison of rows (a) and (b) in Table 
4 shows the simultaneous effect of all con- 
trols except prior job on the three charac- 
teristics of private practice previously 
discussed.?! The table indicates that these 
control variables have little effect on the 
tendency for Legal Services lawyers to 
avoid those types of practice which tra- 
ditionally have been accorded high status 


and to do reform-oriented pro bono work. 


19 One important finding which emerges is that in 
this national data set, social background variables do 
not have nearly as strong an effect on status of prac- 
tice as would be expected from earlier studies in 
individual cities (e.g., Carlin, 1962; 1966; Ladinsky, 
1963; 1967). 

20 When Legal Services lawyers are compared to 
the bar as a whole, prior job is omitted. For reasons 
explained below, prior job is added to the other 
controls only after lawyers with stable job histories 
are dropped from the control group. 

21 The regressions were run with weighted data to 
correct for disproportionate sampling ratios for 
strata within the Legal Services sample and within 
the bar sample. However, the most efficient use of 
the available data dictated no further use of weights 
to correct for the oversampling of Legal Services 
participants. 

Tables 4 and 5 are based on dummy variable re- 
gression (multiple classification analysis), a variant 
of the general linear model (Andrews et al., 1967; 
Cohen, 1968; Melichar, 1965). A global test for in- 
teractions in which each category of each control 
variable was interacted with the variable ‘‘participa- 
tion in Legal Services’’ indicated that, for each de- 
pendent variable, addition of the interaction terms 
did not significantly increase the corrected R?. 

For the dichotonomous variable ‘‘does social re- 
form pro bono work,” analysis also was done using a 
logit model (Theil, 1971), a log linear model which 
yields more accurate estimates than regression when 
the dependent variable is dichotomous. A maximum 
likelihood estimation procedure was used. This 
analysis yielded stronger findings than those re- 
ported in the text for the regression analysis; the 
Legal Services effect was actually somewhat greater 
with the control variables than without. The regres- 
sion findings are presented in the tables because they 


‘are more easily interpreted. 
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Table 4. Effect of Participation in the Legal Services Program on Characteristics of Subsequent 


Private Practice I° 








Mean Score, Lawyers in Bar 


Mean Score, Former Legal Services Lawyers 
a) Without controls 
b) Controlling for year of graduation 


and background and educational 
variables” 


c) Controlling for variables above,” 
plus status of practice index 


“White males only; N=713. 


Dependent Variables 
Percent Does Social 
Status of Minority Reform 
Practice Clients Pro Bono Work 

(range 0-18) (range 0-100) (range 0-1) 

5.0 14 .24 

3.2 25 .42 

3.3 23 .40 

21 .39 


? Variables entered as sets of dummy variables in a multiple classificaticn analysis. 


Percent minority clients is reduced some- 
what more than the other variables, and 
an additional control for status of practice 
reduces it further. At this point, however, 
the difference between participants and 
nonparticipants in the percent, minority 
clients is still statistically significant (p < 
.005).2 The Legal Services effect for the 


status of practice and pro bono variables 


seems, then, to operate primarily in an 
additive fashion to these control varia- 
bles. 

Let us now consider the effect of con- 
trol for prior job on the findings for the 
three characteristics of private practice. 
Prior job is a critical control variable, 
since about three-fourths of the Legal 
Services lawyers came from another job, 
and one would expect the contacts and 
experiences of the prior job to influence 
the type of job held subsequently. To 
analyze the influence of prior job, the 
most appropriate control group to which 
Legal Services lawyers can be compared 
is one composed of other lawyers who 
changed jobs during 1965-68, a period 
roughly equivalent with the span of time 


22 Fractional weights were used, so the signifi- 
cance level is not affected by artificial increase in 
sample size. However, the significance level is not as 
accurate as with a true random sample because the 
weighting scheme used sacrifices some efficiency in 
sample design. Because of the relatively large N, 
rather small coefficients are statistically significant. 
Hence, significance levels are not shown in the ta- 
bles but, for small coefficients, are reported in the 
text for reference by the interested reader. 


in which Legal Services lawyers joined 
the program. Since lawyers are rarely 
fired and tend, once established, to stay in 
a job for a long period of time, most 
lawyers are not ‘‘in the market” and their 
careers cannot appropriately be compared 
to those of the mobile lawyers.” 

The job held by a lawyer prior to mak- 
ing a job shift in the period 1965—1968 is a 
relatively good predictor of the job held in 
1973-74. Lawyers who were in solo prac- 
tice in the earlier period are more likely to 
be in solo practice or with a small firm in 
the later period; lawyers who were in 
larger firms are more likely to be in rela- 
tively large firms; etc. But the important 
point for the analysis here is that for two 
of the dependent variables (status of prac- 
tice and reform-oriented pro bono work), 
the effect of participation in Legal Ser- 
vices is independent of the control var- 
iables (Table 5). However, when back- 
ground, status of practice and prior job 
are all controlled, the difference in the 
percent of clients who are members of 
minority groups is nc longer statistically 
significant (Table 5). The observed differ- 
ence in percent minority clients is thus 
partly attributable to differences in back- 
pround, education and prior job, and 
partly attributable to an indirect effect as- 
sociated with the type of clientele served. 


43 Perhaps the findings would be more precise if 
various control groups were used, depending on the 
number of job changes since the early 1960s. Sample 
size does not permit this procedure. 
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Table 5. Effect of Participation in the zai Services Program on Characteristics of Subsequent 


Private Practice II * 





Dependent Variables 
Percent Does Social 
Status of Minority Reform 
Practice Clients — Pro Bono Work 
(range 0-18) (range 0-1900) (range 0-1) 
Mean Score, Lawyers in Bar 4,6 17 .24 
Mean Score, Former Legal Services Lawyers — l 
a) Without controls 3.0 27 .44 
b) Controlling for year of graduation 
and background and educational 
variables” 2.9 23 .43 
c) Controlling for variables above, 
plus job left in 1965—68” 3.0 l 23 .44 
d) Controlling for all of the above,” 
plus status of practice index 19 .41 


* White males only; N=210. Legal Services lawyers are those who had a prior job; lawyers in bar 


are those who changed jobs in the period 1965—68. 


"Variables entered as sets of dummy variables in a multiple classification analysis. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 
The Effects of Participation 


Given the limits of quasi-experimental 
design, the conclusions here must be ten- 
tative; but, within these limitations, the 
data for white male Legal Services 
lawyers clearly indicate that participation 
in the program leads to a redistribution of 
service among lawyers in private prac- 
tice.24 Former Legal Services lawyers in 
private practice tend to avoid the more 
prestigious types of practice (as measured 
by the traditional criteria of type of 
clients, type of work setting and profes- 
sional income) and they are more likely to 
do pro bono work oriented to social re- 
form than are other lawyers of compara- 
ble background and experience. Former 
Legal Services lawyers who do not go into 
private practice also have quite different 
careers than their counterparts in the bar; 
most especially, they seem to shun corpo- 
rate counsel and nonlaw jobs. 

The subsequent career of the Legal 


services lawyer, much like that of any . 


worker, is affected by a mix of socializa- 
tion and job market factors. The following 


*4 This is basically the pattern of subsequent jobs 
predicted in McCarthy and Zald's analyses (McCar- 
thy and Zald, 1973; Zald and McCarthy, 1975) of 
recent trends in social reform movements. 


seem particularly important for the Legal 
Services lawyer. First, socialization of at- 
titudes doubtless plays a role. In Legal 
Services, the lawyer learns to view the 
problems of the “‘little guy’’ as important, 
or, already holding this view, has it rein- 
forced. But a focus on attitudes alone 
overlooks other important processes. A 
second component of socialization ex- 
perienced by the Legal Services lawyer is 
training in the skills relevant to the legal 
problems of poor people, with the relative 
absence of training in legal skills relevant 
to corporations and wealthy individuals. 
The Legal Services lawyer, in much the 
same way as other lawyers who have 
worked in a particular area, becomes a 
specialist of sorts and, thus, has limited 
attractiveness to some potential clients, 
employers or colleagues and enhanced at- 
tractiveness to others.?> 

Finally, we know from a variety of 
studies that job milieu has a strong effect 
on the type of subsequent job held. 


` 23 Major firm lawyers whom we have interviewed 
on this issue indicate that ‘bad training’’ is viewed 
as a serious problem. In addition, there is the prob- 
lem of ‘lateral entry” to firms. Major firms find it 
preferable to bring in new lawyers at the bottom 
(i.e., fresh out of law school) or at a senior level; 
they do not like to bring in lawyers with a few years 
of experience not directly relevant to the firm’s spe- 
cialty. 
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Studies of many different occupations in- 
dicate that most jobs are obtained not 
through the ‘“‘open market,” but through 
information gained from personal ac- 
quaintances who have direct or indirect 
knowledge of the availability of a particu- 
lar job.2® (This does not mean that these 
acquaintances have influence with the po- 
tential employer but, rather, that they 
make: a person aware that a good job 
exists.) Moreover, a substantial percent- 
age of persons who change jobs are never 
directly in the job market, but hear of a 
job through informal channels at a time 
that is opportune for them. The reliance 
on informal processes is especially char- 
acteristic of lawyers, for whom formal re- 
cruitment mechanisms primarily exist 
only upon graduation from law school. 
And even lawyers practicing on their own 


_ are dependent on the same type of net- 


work for clients. The network of associa- 
tions generated for a Legal Services 
lawyer, especially one working primarily 
on service cases, was very different than 
that of, say, a lawyer in a large firm or a 
lawyer working directly for a business 
corporation; and this very likely affected 
the subsequent jobs taken. 

Emphasis on the socialization and job 
market effects of participation in Legal 
Services is not to deny that there could 
also be a self-selection effect. Such an 
effect would most likely operate through a 
prior orientation to social reform or 
through prior career choices. Granted, 
controls for these and related factors such 
as year of graduation, law school at- 
tended, etc. are imperfectly measured. 
But it is striking that together they have so 
little impact on the relationship between 
participation in Legal Services and key 
characteristics of the lawyer’s subsequent 
job. Moreover, these conclusions are 
strengthened because of the inclusion of 
several indicators. of characteristics of 
family of origin which one would expect 
to cause a reformist orientation. This is 
much preferable to a design which con- 


46 See, for example, the studies reviewed by 
Granovetter (1974:5-6). There is no study of the 
job-finding process for lawyers, but studies of other 
professionals (e.g., Brown, 1965; Shapero et al., 
1965; Granovetter, 1974) are consistent with the de- 
scription in the text. 
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trols only for factors which themselves 
may be consequences rather than causes 
of social reformism. As noted earlier, a 
critic of these conclusions must proffer 
an unmeasured self-selection variable 
which is so slightly related to those var- 
iables examined that this unmeasured var- 
iable could account for the effects found 
in this study. 

In addition, it is important to note that 
the explanation presented here does not 
require an absence of self-selection. 
Rather, the argument is that, in the case of 
self-selection, socialization and especially 
the job market factors would reinforce the 
decision. In short, lawyers join Legal Ser- 
vices for a variety of reasons but, overall, 
participation tends to decrease the proba- 
bility that they will pursue the traditional 
routes to success. The importance of pro- 
gram effects as opposed to self-selection 
effects also can be seen in a comparison of 
lawyers who stated different motives for 
joining the program. Legal Services 
lawyers gave three general types of rea- 
sons for joining—reasons which would 
appear to have an explicit social reform 
content (‘I felt I had a duty to help the 
poor,” “I wanted to work with these 
types of issues’’); reasons which might 
include a social reform component (the 
types of cases would be ‘“‘challenging,”’ 
the job afforded ‘‘community contacts,” 
etc.); and reasons which appear to include 
only personal factors (the desire to gain 
practical experience, the location of the 
office, the steady income). If the observed 
effects of participation in Legal Services 
were spurious, then one would expect that 
the effects would be strongest for those 
lawyers who report a reformist motivation 
for joining. However, there are no statis- 
tically significant differences between the 
three groups on the dependent variables. 
Moreover, insofar as there are differen- 
ces, lawyers explicitly citing a social re- 
form motivation for joining are actually 
somewhat lower than either of the other 
groups in both the percent minority clients 
served and the rendering of reform- 
oriented pro bono work. 

Obviously, the argument here must be 
tentative, since no direct data on the 
socialization or job changing processes for 
Legal Services lawyers are available. 
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What has been documented is a ‘‘black 
box” effect, and a series of processes, 
operating in a different mix for different 
people, are suggested to explain it. This is 
presented as an improvement over previ- 
ous studies, which by and large have 
assumed that if participation had real 
effects, they must be the result of social- 
ization of attitudes. In the future,- these 
_processes need to be sorted out and other 
processes hypothesized and investigated. 


The Effect of Variation in Experience 


One important consideration in the 
further analysis of the effects of participa- 
tion in social reform organizations is the 
effect of variation in the experience of 
different participants. “Probably the 
greatest difference in experience in Legal 
Services is between lawyers engaged in 
law reform and those doing service work. 
As noted earlier, from the outset Legal 


Services has had dual aims: the serving of- 


the immediate needs of individual clients 
through direct adjudication of their cases 
and the changing of laws affecting the 
poor, primarily through class action: or 
test case litigation. Those lawyers who 
spent a significant amount of time on law 
reform work experienced a very different 
milieu; in some local programs, they even 
worked out of a different office (Carlin, 
1970). 

A lawyer doing law reform work had 
substantially less direct contact with 
clients than did other Legal Services 
lawyers. Most of the time on this type of 
litigation is spent researching the law, 
preparing lengthy briefs, appearing before 
the court and, on occasion, preparing ap- 
peals to higher courts. In doing this work, 
the Legal Services lawyer may have 
undergone a different type of socialization 
than the lawyer doing service work exclu- 
sively. First, the political component of 
the work was different, being focused on 


change in the centers of power, rather. 


than affecting a change for discrete indi- 
viduals. Second, lawyers-in this type of 
work might be expected to put a premium 
on meticulousness, skill in legal research 
and ability to draft complex briefs. For 
lawyers doing service work, the pressures 
were different. Our data indicate that 
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these lawyers carried very heavy 
caseloads, generally averaging over 100 
open files at a time. With this type of 
workload a lawyer, no matter how con- 
scientious, was in a situation in which 
every angle of a case could not be pursued 
and a great deal of attention could not be 
devoted to detail. 

Different combinations of socialization, 
job information networks and employer 
preferences would seem to lead to differ- 
ent subsequent careers for lawyers en- 
gaged in the two types of work. One might 
expect differences in the type of salaried 
job taken, the type of client served in pri- 
vate practice, the extent to which minor- 
ity clients are served, the extent of social 
reform-oriented pro bono work, etc. 
However, even with the rather large sam- 
ple used in this study, examination of the 
effects of variation of experience is ham- 
pered by small sample size. For example, 
only 91 Legal Services lawyers in our 
sample went into private practice, which. 
is an inadequate N for extensive analysis. 
Thus, this analysis must be tentative; but 
hopefully it will serve to suggest the im- - 
portance of pursuing such differences in 
future research. 

Only about 15% of Legal Services 
lawyers spent a majority of their time on 
law reform work, but half averaged at 
least one day a week. Analysis indicates 
that insofar as doing Jaw reform work has 
an effect on subsequent career, this effect 
is for lawyers who did one day a week or 
more versus those who did less than one 
day a week. White male lawyers who 
were engaged in law reform work are less 
likely to be in private practice than those 
who did almost all service work (31% ver- 
sus 49%); but, contrary to expectations, 
the particular non-private practice job 
taken does not seem to have been affected 
by the law reform experience. However, 
having done law reform work does affect 
the type of private practice engaged in. 
Lawyers who did law reform work are 
much more likely to be ‘‘successful’’ by 
traditional criteria. Controlling for all the 
variables discussed earlier (including prior 
job), the mean status of practice for these 
lawyers is 3.8, as compared to 2.8 for 
lawyers who did service work almost ex; 
clusively. But insofar as there are effects 
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of variation in experience within the or- 
ganization, they are additive to the effect 
of the participation in the organization it- 
self. The coefficients for both subgroups 
of Legal Services lawyers are still sub- 
stantially different from those of lawyers 
who were not in Legal Services.?? 


Consequences for the 
Redistribution of Professional Services 


In recent years, there has been increas- 
ing concern about the distribution of legal 
services across the population. The ser- 
vices of lawyers are purchased by busi- 
ness corporations and affluent individuals 
disproportionately; not just the im- 
poverished but also the vast middle class 
are underrepresented (see, e.g., Christen- 

sen, 1970; Mayhew and Reiss, 1969). This 
pattern also can be seen in the data from 
our survey, which shows that 53% of the 
individual clients of lawyers in private 
‘practice have incomes over $15,000, while 
the census shows that only 16% of adult 
Americans have incomes of that amount. 

The Legal Services Program directly 
generates a redistribution of the services 
of lawyers toward underrepresented 
groups through its rendering of service 
without fee on a massive scale to indigent 
citizens. But the analysis in this paper in- 
dicates that the program also has very im- 
portant spillover effects. Legal Services 
lawyers apparently do not just take time 
off from other pursuits to work with the 
poor, nor are they just doing what they 
would have done if they had not partici- 
pated. Rather, the program acts as a struc- 


27 There is no way of knowing the extent to which 
these findings can be generalized to the study of 
student activism. There have, however, been hints in 
the literature that differences in experience are rele- 
vant, For example, Greene (1970) reports his im- 
pression that the former leaders of the Berkeley 
FSM are more radical than the followers, although 


he has no control for self-selection. Krauss (1974) , 


begins with a séparation between leaders, activists 
and intermittent activists, but then has to collapse 
categories because of insufficient N. At least one 
study also has indicated that variation in the inten- 
sity of experience is important; in a study of students 
at Kent State, Adamek and Lewis (1973:347) con- 
cluded that, in spite of the problem of self-selection, 
there was evidence that the ‘extreme social control 
force applied by the National Guard [at Kent State] 
radicalized the students most directly involved." 
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tural mechanism that helps to direct 
lawyers to a different kind of client and to 
different types of issues. Service to the 
indigent is expanded because of the 


greater amount of pro bono work per- 


formed by former Legal Services lawyers 
and because of their propensity to take 
clients and cases that challenge the status 
quo. -Service to citizens with moderate in- 
comes is expanded through the tendency 
of Legal Services lawyers to go into solo 
practice or into relatively small firms, 
which tend to serve this type of client 
rather than corporations or wealthy indi- 
viduals. In addition, service to minority 
clients is increased as a concomitant of 
this different type of practice. 

These findings indicate that the well- 
known ‘“‘problem’’ of turnover in pro- 
grams like Legal Services is not necessar- 
ily a problem at all. Once a cohort of pro- 
fessionals has stayed long enough to be 
affected by their participation (and analy- 
sis indicates that length of service in Legal 
Services is not an important predictor of 
subsequent practice), it may be desirable 
that they move out into the community 
and make room for a new cohort. The. 
subtle redistribution in the type of recip- 
ients of professional services will not, in 
itself, be sufficient to correct the in- 
equalities in the system, but it will be an 
important step in that direction. 
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Drawing on the perspective developed in recent work by Oberschall (1973), Tilly (1975) and 
Gamson (1975), we analyze the political process centered around farm worker insurgencies. 

Comparing the experience of two challenges, we argue that the factors favored in the classical 
social movement literature fail to account for either the rise or outcome of insurgency. Instead, 

the important variables pertain to social resources—in our case, sponsorship by established 
organizations. Farm.workers themselves are powerless; as an excluded group, their demands 
tend to be systematically ignored. But powerlessness may be overridden if the national political 
elite is neutralized and members of the polity contribute resources and attack insurgent targets. 

To test the argument, entries in the New York Times Annual Index are content coded and 
statistically analyzed, demonstrating how the political environment surrounding insurgent 
efforts alternatively contains them or makes them successful. 


From about 1964 until 1972, American’ 


society witnessed an unprecedented 
number of groups acting in insurgent fash- 
ion. By insurgency we mean organized 
attempts to bring about structural change 
by thrusting new interests into decision- 
making processes. Some of this in- 
Surgency, notably the civil rights and 
peace movements, had begun somewhat 
earlier, but after 1963 there were or- 
ganized attempts to bring about structural 
changes from virtually all sides: ethnic 
minorities (Indians, Mexican-Americans, 
Puerto Ricans), welfare mothers, women, 
sexual liberation groups, teachers and 
even some blue-collar workers. The pres- 
ent study isolates and analyzes in detail 
one of these insurgent -challenges—that of 
farm workers—in an effort to throw light 
on the dynamics that made the 1960s a 
period of dramatic and stormy politics. 


* This is part of a larger study of insurgency in the 
1960s directed by Charles Perrow, Center for Policy 
Research, Inc., New York, and funded by NIMH, 
Grant No. 5 RO] MH20006—04 SSR. Field investiga- 
tions by Jenkins were conducted with the aid of a 


National Science Foundation Dissertation Grant . 


(Proposal/Grant No. ISOC 75--08476). We owe 
thanks to anonymous ASR readers for their com- 
ments on an earlier version and colleagues too 
numerous to mention. 


Our thesis is that the rise and dramatic 
success of farm worker insurgents in the 
late 1960s best can be explained by 
changes in the political environment the 
movement confronted, rather than by the 
internal characteristics of the movement 
organization and the social base upon 
which it drew. The salient environment 
consisted of the government, especially 
the federal government, and a coalition of 
liberal support organizations. We shall 
contrast the unsuccessful attempt to or- 
ganize farm workers by the National Farm 
Labor Union from 1946 to 1952 with the 
strikingly successful one of the United 
Farm Workers from 1965 to 1972. 

The immediate goals of both 
movements were the same—to secure 
union contracts. They both used the same 
tactics, namely, mass agricultural strikes, 
boycotts aided by organized labor, and 
political demands supported by the-liberal 
community of the day. Both groups en- 
countered identical and virtually insur- 
mountable obstacles, namely, a weak bar- 
gaining position, farm worker poverty and 
a culture of resignation, high rates of mi- 
grancy and weak social: cohesion, and a 
perpetual oversupply of farm labor, insur- 
ing that growers could break any strike. 

The difference between the two chal- 
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lenges was the societal response that in- 
surgent demands received. During the 
first challenge, government policies 
strongly favored agribusiness; support 
from liberal organizations and organized 
labor was weak and vacillating. By the 
time the second challenge was mounted, 


the political environment had changed 


dramatically. Government now .was di- 
_ vided over policies pertaining to farm 
workers; liberals and organized labor had 
formed a reform coalition, attacking ag- 
ribusiness privileges in public policy. The 
reform coalition then furnished the re- 
sources to launch the challenge. Once 
underway, the coalition continued to fend 
for the insurgents, providing additional 
resources and applying leverage to 
movement targets. The key changes, 
then, were in support organization and 
governmental actions. To demonstrate 
this, we will analyze macro-level changes 
in the activities of these groups as re- 
ported in the New York Times Annual 
Index between 1946 and 1972, 


The Classical Model 


In taking this position, we are arguing 
that the standard literature on social 
movements fails to deal adequately with 
either of two central issues—the forma- 
tion of insurgent organizations and the 
outcome of insurgent challenges. Drawing 
on Gusfield’s (1968) summary statement, 
the classical literature holds in common 
the following line of argument. See also 
Turner and Killian (1957; 1972), Smelser 
(1962), Lang and Lang (1961), Kornhauser 
(1959), Davies (1962; 1969) and Gurr 
(1970). 

Social movements arise because of 
deep and widespread discontent. First, 
there is a social change which makes pre- 
vailing social relations inappropriate, pro- 
ducing a strain between the new and the 
old. Strain then generates discontent 
within some social grouping. When dis- 
content increases rapidly and is widely 
shared, collective efforts to alleviate dis- 
content will occur. Though there is dis- 
agreement about how to formulate the link 
between strain and discontent, e.g., sub- 
jective gaps between expectations and 
satisfactions versus emotional anxiety in- 
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duced by anomie, the central thrust is 
consistent. Fluctuations in the level of 
discontent account for the rise of 
movements and major changes in move- 
ment participation. 

Recent research, though, has cast doubt 
on the classic ‘‘discontent’’ formulations. 
Disorders do not arise from disorganized 
anomic masses, but from groups organiza- 
tionally able to defend and advance their 
interests (Oberschall, 1973; Tilly et al., 
1975). As for relative deprivation, Snyder 
and Tilly (1972) and Hibbs (1973) have 
failed to find it useful in accounting for a 
wide variety of collective disruptions. Nor 
is it clear that we can use the concept 
without falling into post hoc interpreta- 
tions (cf. Wilson, 1973:73-9).! 

In this study, we do not propose to test 
each of the various ‘‘discontent’’ formula- 
tions currently available. A priori, it is. 
rather hard to believe that farm workers’ 
discontent was, for example, suddenly 
greater in 1965, when the Delano grape 
strike began, than throughout much of the 
1950s when there was no movement or 
strike activity. Indeed, it seems more 
plausible to assume that farm worker dis- 
content is relatively constant, a product of 
established economic relations rather than 
some social dislocation or dysfunction. 
We do not deny the existence of discon- 
tent but we question the usefulness of dis- 
content formulations in accounting for. 
either the emergence of insurgent organi- 
zation or the level of participation by the — 
social base. What increases, giving rise to 
insurgency, is the amount of social re- 
sources available to unorganized but ag- 
grieved groups, making it possible to 
launch an organized demand for change. 

As for the outcome of challenges, the 
importance of resources is obvious. 
Though the classical literature has rarely 
dealt with the issue directly, there has 
been an implicit position. The resources 
mobilized by movement organizations are 
assumed to derive from the aggrieved so- 
cial base. The outcome of the challenge, 
then, whether or not one adopts a 


! Shifts in perceptions, treated as central by rela- 
tive deprivation theorists, in our view would be sec- 
ondary to the main process-—changes in social re- 
sources. 
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“natural history” model of movement de- 
velopment, should depend primarily upon 
internal considerations, e.g., leadership 
changes and communication dynamics 
among the membership. 

However, are deprived groups like farm 
workers able to sustain challenges, espe- 
cially effective ones, on their own? We 
think not. Both of the movements studied 
were, from the outset, dependent upon 
external groups for critical organizational 
resources. Nor, as the history of agricul- 
tural strikes amply attests (McWilliams, 
1939; London and Anderson, 1970; 
-Taylor, 1975), have farm worker 
movements proven able to mobilize num- 
bers sufficient to wring concessions from 
employers. For a successful outcome, 
movements by the “powerless” require 
strong and sustained outside support. 

If this line of argument is correct, we 
need to contest a second thesis frequently 
found in the classical literature—the as- 
sertion that the American polity operates 
in a pluralistic fashion (cf. Kornhauser, 
1959; Smelser, 1962). A pluralistic polity is 
structurally open to demands for change.? 
As Gamson (1968; 1975) has put it, the 
political system should be structurally 
‘‘permeable,’’ readily incorporating new 
groups and their interests into the 
decision-making process. Once or- 
ganized, groups redressing widely-shared 
grievances should be able to secure at 
least some part of their program through 
bargaining and compromise.* Yet our evi- 
dence shows that farm worker challenges 


have failed, in part, because of the opposi- > 


tion of public officials, and that a success- 


2 Note also the central role played in pluralistic 
interpretations by the ‘‘discontent’’ hypothesis.: As- 
suming that all groups have ready access to the re- 
sources needed to mobilize, Rose (1967:249) argued: 
‘*As ‘soon as a felt need for some social change 
. arises, one-or more voluntary associations im- 
mediately springs up to try to secure the change.” 

3 As the central tenet of pluralist theory, the 
‘‘permeability’’ argument can be found in almost any 
presentation of the view. Dahl (1967:250) argues: 
‘even minorities are provided with opportunities to 
veto solutions’’; Truman’s (1951) speculations about 
"potential groups” and Smelser’s (1963:364—79) 
recommendations to elites for channeling ‘‘value- 
oriented’ movements into ‘‘norm-oriented’’ ones 
both build on the assumption of a flexible political 
system based on a pluralistic social structure. 
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ful challenge depended, upon the interven- 
tion of established liberal organizations 
and the neutrality of political elites. 

We can then summarize the classical 
model as follows. (1) Discontent, traced to 
structural dislocations, accounts for col- 
lective attempts to bring about change. (2) 
The resources required to mount collec- 
tive: action and carry it through are 
broadly distributed—shared by all size- 
able social groupings. (3) The political 
system is pluralistic and, therefore, re- 
sponsive to all organized groups with 
grievances. (4) If insurgents succeed, it is 
due to efforts on the part of the social 
base; if they do not, presumably they 
lacked competent leaders, were unwilling 
to compromise, or behaved irrationally 
(e.g., used violence or broke laws). 

In contrast, we will argue that (1) dis- 
content is ever-present for deprived 
groups, but (2) collective action is rarely a 
viable option because of lack of resources 
and the threat of repression. (3) When de- 
prived groups do mobilize, it is due to the 
interjection of external resources. (4) 
Challenges frequently fail because of the 
lack of resources. Success comes when 
there is a combination of sustained out- 
side support and disunity and/or tolerance 
on the part of political elites. The impor- 
tant variables separating movement suc- 
cess from failure, then, pertain to the way 
the polity responds to insurgent demands. 


Structural Powerlessness of Farm 
Workers 


The major impediment to farm worker 
unionization has been the- oversupply of 
farm labor, undercutting all attempted 
harvest strikes. There are few barriers of. 
habit or skill that restrict the entry of any 
applicant to work in the fields. The result 
is an ‘‘unstructured’’ labor market, offer- 
ing little job stability and open to all com- 
ers (Fisher, 1953). The fields of California 
and Texas are close enough to the 
poverty-stricken provinces of Mexico to 
insure a steady influx of workers, many of 
whom arrive by illegal routes (Frisbee, 
1975). Continuous immigration not only 
underwrites the oversupply of labor, but 
complicates mobilization by insuring the 
existence of cultural cleavages among 
workers. l 
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Furthermore, there are reasons to be- 
lieve that a significant number of workers 
have only a limited economic interest in 
the gains promised by unionization. The 
' majority of farm workers, both domestic 
and alien, are short-term seasonal work- 
ers. During the early 1960s, farm em- 
ployment in California averaged less than 
three months of the year (Fuller, 1967). 
This means that a majority of workers are 
interested primarily in the ‘‘quick dollar.” 
Imposition of union restrictions on easy 
access to jobs would conflict with that 
interest. And for the vast majority of farm 
workers, regardless of job commitment or 
citizenship status, income is so low as to 
leave little economic reserve for risk- 
taking. Since a major portion of the year’s 
income comes during the brief harvest 
period, workers are reluctant to risk their 
livelihood on a strike at that time. 

In addition to these structural restraints 
on collective action, there were the very 
direct restraints of the growers and their 
political allies. The California Department 
of Employment and the U. S. Department 
of Labor have long operated farm place- 
ment services that furnish workers for 


strike-bound employers. Insurgent ac- | 


` tions that directly threaten growers, like 
picket lines and mass rallies, consistently 
have been the target of official harass- 
ment. Though never returning to the scale 
of the ‘‘local fascism’’ of the 1930s 
(McWilliams, 1942; Chambers, 1952), 
grower vigilante actions are not uncom- 
mon. 

Bringing these considerations to bear 
on the comparison of farm worker chal- 
lenges, there is reason to believe that cir- 
cumstances were slightly more conducive 
to the mobilization efforts óf the UFW. 
Between 1946 and 1965 farm wage rates 
rose slightly and a few public welfare 
benefits were extended, at least within 
California. Presumably, farm workers 
were slightly more secure economically 
by the mid-1960s. More significant, 
though, were changes in the social com- 
position of the farm labor force. During 
the late 1940s farm workers in California 
were either “‘dustbowlers’? or Mexican 
braceros (government-imported contract 
workers); by the mid-1960s the California 
farm labor force was predominantly 
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Mexican-descent, short-term workers, 
most of whom only recently had ‘migrated 
across the border. Not only were 
linguistic-cultural cleavages somewhat — 
less pronounced, but these new immi- 
grants were more likely to settle and de- 
velop stable community ties than their 
“Okie” predecessors. 

Also, the United Farm Workers pur- 
sued a mobilization strategy better de- 
signed than that of the NFLU to sustain 
the participation of farm workers. From 
its inception, the UFW was an Alinsky- 
styled community organization. The pri- 
mary advantage was that it offered a pro- 
gram of services and social activities that 
did not depend upon first securing a union 
contract. Members developed an attach- _ 
ment to the organization independent of 
the immediate gains that might derive 
from any strike. Though the National 
Farm Labor Union had taken limited 
steps in a similar direction, its program 
remained primarily that of the conven- 
tional ‘‘business’’ union, promising wage 
gains and better working conditions rather 
than social solidarity and community 
benefits. 

But the critical issue is whether differ- 
ences in either the structural position of 
farm workers or the mobilization strategy 
adopted by the movements affected either 
dependent variable. As we shall see, the 
impetus for both of the challenges came 
from the interjection, into an otherwise 
placid situation, of a professionally- 


- trained cadre backed by outside sponsors. 


Farm worker discontent remained unex- 
pressed in any organized way until outside 
organizers arrived on the scene. 

As for the question of challenge out- 
come, despite the UFW’s advantages, it 
experienced no more success in strike ef- 
forts than did the NFLU. Where the 
NFLU had to contend with the semi- 
official use of braceros as strikebreakers, 
the UFW had to deal with vastly in- 
creased numbers of illegal aliens and 
short-term workers crossing the picket 
lines. The combination of structural con- 
straints and direct controls insured that 
neither union was able to mobilize a suffi- 
ciently massive social base to be effective. 

What separated the UFW success from 
the NFLU failure was the societal re- 
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sponse to the challenges. The NFLU re- 
ceived weak and vacillating sponsorship; 


the UFW’s backing was strong and sus- ` 


tained. Under the pressure of court in- 
junctions and police harassment, the 
NFLU boycott collapsed when organized 
labor refused to cooperate. By contrast, 
the UFW boycotts became national 
“causes,” receiving widespread support 
from organized labor and liberal organiza- 
tions; though official harassment re- 
mained, the UFW did not deal with the 
same systematic repression confronted by 
the NFLU. The success of a ‘‘powerless”’ 
challenge depended upon sustained and 


widespread outside support coupled with 


the neutrality and/or tolerance from the 
national political elite. 


Method 


To test this argument we need two 
bodies of information, one bearing on 
events leading to the initiation of in- 
surgency and the other dealing with the 
political environment shaping challenge 
. outcomes. For the first, we have drawn on 
published accounts of the movements, 
filed in and corroborated by extensive 
interviews conducted with movement par- 
ticipants and informed observers. For the 
second, we have turned to newspaper 
sources to provide a picture of the societal 
response to the two challengers. By con- 
tent coding the abstracts of news stories 
that dealt with farm labor issues printed in 
the New York Times over a twenty- 
seven-year period (1946-1972), we can 
determine the types of groups concerned 
with the question of farm labor, whether 
their actions favored the structural 
changes advocated by insurgents, the 
types of activities in which they were en- 
gaged and, finally, the pattern of interac- 
tion prevailing: between these various 
groups during the course of the respective 
challenges. This way we have a systema- 
tic data base against which to test hypoth- 
-eses bearing on movement-environment 
interaction.‘ - 

As with any data source, there are 


limits to the Times data. We cannot, for- 





4 For a copy of the coding schedule used, contact 
the first author. 
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example, use it to test hypotheses on the 
internal dynamics of mobilization. For 
this, we have gone to interviews and pub- 
lished sources. Nor, as Danzger’s (1975) 
work has recently indicated, can we view 
the Times. reportage as a complete picture 
of all insurgent activity and environmental 
responses to insurgency. Since it is a na- 
tional newspaper, the New York Times 
will not provide us with day-to-day cover- 
age, for example, of police repression in 
Delano, California. Nor can we count on 
the Times to reveal the hidden bargains: 
and machinations that might underlie pub- 
lic positions and alliances. 

We do not ask it to do so. What we are 
using the Times for is to construct a sys- 
tematic, reliable index of the publicly 
visible political activities that formed the 
environment of each challenge. By com- 
paring statistics drawn from this data base 
and relating these measures to differences 
in challenge outcome, we can see if our 
environmental thesis holds up.* 

To see if the New York Times is a reli- 
able source, we have compared the 
coverage given by the Times with that of 
two other newspapers, the Chicago 
Tribune for a more conservative picture 
and the Los Angeles Times for a more 
proximate source. After comparing the 
stories on farm labor carried by these 
three papers for one month (selected at 
the peak of activity for the three periods 
of analysis), we have concluded that the 
New York Times is basically a more com- 
plete version of the same ‘‘news.”’ In the 
month selected from the first period 
(March, 1951), the New York Times cov- 
ered seventeen events, only one of which 
was picked up by each of the other pap- 
ers; no events in the “‘test’’ papers were 
missed by the New York Times. In the 
second period (April, 1958), the New York 
Times carried nine events, two of which 
the Los Angeles Times covered and none 
of which the Tribune covered; again the 
New York Times missed no events cov- 
ered in the other papers. Only in the third 
period (October, 1968) did the New York 
Times miss an event, one involving a local 





5 Inter-coder reliability was set at 90%; all items 
failing to meet this standard were excluded from the 
analysis. 
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organization that pressured .the Los 
Angeles City Council to boycott grapes. 
This was reported in the Los Angeles 
Times. Of eight events covered by the 
New York Times , half appeared in the Los 
Angeles Times and none in the Tribune. In 
sum, if you want newspaper reportage on 
farm labor events, the New York Times is 
a more thorough source and reveals no 
clearly different bias than the other papers 
during one period of time, say, the NFLU 
challenge, than another, e.g., the UFW 
effort. 

Finally, there is the question of whether 
news reportage, regardless of cross- 
validation with other news sources, is 
valid. Danzger (1975) has argued that 
news coverage is affected by editorial pol- 
icy, and that systematic error creeps in 
because the geographic location of na- 
tional wire service offices produces un- 
éven reportage of relevent events. It is 
important to note that we code events, not 
‘news. stories. The prominence given to 
stories by the editors of the New York 
Times is irrelevant, as are the evaluations 
of the events by news personnel. Addi- 
tionally, our data set should be relatively 
immune to the main source of error iden- 
tified by Danzger. Both insurgencies cen- 
tered in the same locale. Assuming that 
the corrective mechanisms within the 
news agencies identified by Danzger were 
operative, time-series data should be less 
vulnerable to error than cross-sectional 
data. Also, we should note the limitations 
to Danzger’s conclusions given his own 
data base. As Snyder and Kelly (1976) 
have demonstrated, news-based conflict 
data dealing with violence appear quite 
valid; more error exists in nonviolent pro- 
test data (employed in Danzger’s’ test). 
Extending that distinction to our own data 
set, we can place more confidence in our 
measures of ‘‘concrete’’ activities than 
those for “‘symbolic’’ ones. 


Basic Variables 


Our analysis centers on the comparison 
of three time periods. The first, 1946— 
1955, spans the challenge of the National 
Farm Labor Union. Chartered to organize 
farm workers at the 1946 American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention, the NFLU 
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launched a strike wave in the Central Val- 
ley of California that ended with the abor- 
tive Los Baños strike of 1952. The selec- 
tion of 1955 as the end point of the period. 
was somewhat arbitrary. 

By comparison, the third period, 
1965-1972, covers the sustained and suc- 
cessful challenge of the United Farm 
Workers. The 1965 Coachella and Delano 
strikes announced the UFW challenge; in 
1970, after two years of nation-wide 
boycott efforts, the UFW brought table- 
grapé growers to the bargaining table and 
began institutionalizing changes in the po- 
sition of farm workers. (The Teamster 
entry in 1973 is not dealt with in this 
paper.) l 

During the period intervening between 
the two challenges, 1956-1964, important 
changes took place in the political system 
that set the stage for a successful chal- 
lenge. In the absence of a major “‘push’’ 
from insurgents,® issues pertaining to farm 
labor received a different treatment in the 
hands of established liberal organizations 
and government officials. We will argue 
that these years constituted a period of 
germination and elite reform that made 
possible the success of the late 1960s. 

From the New York Times Annual In- 
dex, we have coded the types of groups 
involved, the direction and form of their 
activity and the issues involved. The 
groups are: (1) the farm worker associa- 
tions and unions that represented farm 
worker insurgents; (2) federal, state and 
local governments; (3) the liberal organi- 
zations (religious, philanthropic, political 
action and “‘public interest’ groups); (4) 
organized labor; (5) agribusiness associa- 
tions, corporations and individual farm- 
ers, referred to collectively as the grow- 
ers. Of these, the growers have the fewest 
events reported in the Times, probably 
because fewer of their activities are likely 
to constitute “‘notable’’ events in a jour- 
nalistic sense—e.g., securing the services 


6 The Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee 
(AFL-CIO) was chartered in 1959, but never posed a 
serious threat to growers (London and Anderson 
1970: 46-78); the National Farm Worker Association 
was an independent community organization 
launched by Cesar Chavez in 1962 and entered the 
labor question in an offensive way only in 1965 
(London and Anderson, 1970: 148-53). 
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of local police, hiring strikebreakers, 
rounding up support among legislators. 
Their views are generally presented quite 
effectively by the Department of Agricul- 
ture so they need do little public relations 
on their own. 

The first step is to break down group 
activity by direction—into actions favora- 
ble, unfavorable, ambiguous, or not rele- 
vant to the interests of farm workers. 
(Only government had significant num- 
bers of both favorable and unfavorable 
actions. All other groups were either 
wholly favorable or unfavorable. Gov- 
ernment was also the only type with a 
large number of ‘‘ambiguous’’ or “not 
relevant” actions. These are excluded 
from the analysis; they do not depart in 
terms of issue or type of action from ‘“‘di- 
rected” actions.) We then can estimate 
the balance of favorable/unfavorable ac- 
tions in the political system during the 
course of each challenge, and chart the 
fluctuations in favorable and unfavorable 
actions by different types of groups (see 
Figures 1 and 2). 

In addition to group and direction, we 
are concerned with the form of action 
adopted. We will distinguish between 
‘symbolic’ and ‘‘concrete’’ actions. 
Purely rhetorical acts which attempt to 
shape public opinion, e.g., speeches or 
hearings, are “‘symbolic’’; actions that at- 
tempt to directly allocate control over ma- 


terial resources, e.g., court rulings and. 


mass protest, fall under the rubric of 
“‘concrete.”’ 

Issue is our final variable: (1) labor sup- 
ply, which is largely centered around the 
importation of Mexican labor under the 
bracero and ‘‘green card’’ programs and 
which was the dominant issue during the 
NFLU challenge; (2) working and living 
-conditions of farm workers, which domi- 
nated the remaining two periods; (3) 
unionization, i.e., the legality of collective 
bargaining in agriculture, a question 
which first appeared in significant mea- 
sure only during the UFW challenge. 

Two types of statistics drawn from this 
data set will be used. N’s, percentages 
and percent differences set off the rough 
differences between the three periods of 
activity. To capture more precisely the 
divergent patterns of interaction taking 
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place between insurgents and among vari- 
ous groups in the polity, Pearson 
product-moment correlations are re- 
ported. The scores entering the analysis 
are counts of actions: taken by different 
groups, on different issues, for conven- 
tional calendar years. High r’s are taken 
to indicate that considerable concomitant 
activity took place over the time period 
between relevant pairs of groups, e.g., in- 
surgents and liberals; low r’s, the absence 
of concomitant activity. Bringing this to 
bear on the environmental thesis, differ- 
ences in descriptive statistics and r’s for 
relevant pairings of groups will reveal any 
differences that existed in the, societal re- 
sponse to the challenges.’ 


Period I: The NFLU Conflict (1946—1955) 


The first period illustrates in classical 
terms the obstacles to a sustained and 
successful farm worker challenge. In addi- 
tion to the structural constraints restrict- 
ing farm worker activity, the political en- 
vironment confronting the insurgents was ` 
unfavorable. Government officials at all 
levels and branches came into the conflict 
predominantly on the side of the growers, 
despite the mandate of agencies such as 
the Department of Labor or the Education 
and Labor Committees in Congress to 
protect the interests of deprived groups 
like farm workers. Though external sup- 
port was decisive in launching the chal- 
lenge, it was weak and frequently ill- 
focused, dealing with the consequences 
rather than the causes of farm worker 
grievances. When support was with- 
drawn, the challenge soon collapsed. 

Chartered at the 1946 convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Na- 


7 Contrary to most time-series analyses, controls 
for auto-correlation are inappropriate. The correla- 
tion analysis does not causally relate a dependent 
variable (¢.g., level of insurgent activity) to a set of 
independent variables (e.g., level of liberal activity): 
Instead, it is designed to reveal whether significant 
differences exist between time riods in 
movement-environment interaction. These differ- 
ences are then held to account for the divergent 
outcomes. Instead of asking, “Does liberal activity 
cause insurgency?’ we are asking, ‘‘Did insurgent 
and liberal activities co-occur to a different extent 
during one challenge than another? Did this <differ- 
ence relate to different challenge outcomes?’’ 
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tional Farm Labor Union set out to ac- 
complish what predecessors had been un- 
able to do—successfully organize the farm 
workers of California’s ‘‘industrialized”’ 
agriculture. The leadership cadre was ex- 
perienced and resourceful. H. L. Mitch- 
ell, President of the NFLU, was former 
head of the Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union; the Director of Organizations, 
Henry Hasiwar, had been an effective or- 
ganizer in several industrial union drives 
during the 1930s; Ernesto Galarza, who 
assumed prime responsibility for publicity 
efforts, had served as political ‘liaison for 
Latin American unions and had a Ph.D. in 
economics from Columbia University. 

Initially, the strategy was quite conven- 
tional: enlist as many workers as possible 
from a single employer, call a strike, de- 
mand wage increases and union recogni- 
tion, and picket to keep ‘“‘scabs’’ out of 
the fields. American Federation of Labor 
affiliates would then provide strike relief 
and political support to keep the picket 
line going. An occasional church or stu- 
dent group would furnish money and 
boost morale. 

But the government-sponsored alien 
labor or bracero program provided grow- 
ers , with an effective strike-breaking 
weapon. According to provisions of the 
law, braceros were not to be employed 
except in instances of domestic labor 
shortage and never to be employed in 
fields where domestic workers had 
walked out on strike. Yet in the two major 
tests of union power, the DiGiorgio strike 
of 1948 and the Imperial Valley strike of 
1951, the flood of braceros undermined 
the strike effort of domestic workers 
(London and Anderson, 1970; Galarza, 
1970; Jenkins, 1975: ch. 3). In the Imperial 
strike, the NFLU used citizen’s arrests to 
enforce statutes prohibiting employment 
of braceros in labor disputed areas. How- 
ever, local courts ruled against the tactic 
and the. Immigration Service refused to 
remove alien “‘scabs’’ from the fields 
(Galarza, 1970:78; Jenkins, 1975: ch. 4). 
‘Nor were affairs changed when the brac- 


ero administration was transferred to the 
U.S. Department of Labor in 1951.. 


Domestic workers were pushed out of 
crops by braceros, and braceros reap- 
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peared in the Los Baños strike of 1952 to 
break the challenge (Galarza, 1970:79). 
In response, the NFLU launched a 
two-pronged political challenge—a de- 
mand for termination of the bracero pro- 


_ gram and, to get around the problem of 


ineffective strikes, requests for organized 
labor’s support of boycotts. Neither de- 
mand found a favorable audience. Lack- 
ing strong labor or liberal support, the 
demand for an end to the bracero traffic 
ended in minor reforms in the bracero 
administration (Galarza, 1970: ch. 4). As 
for the boycott, despite initial success, it 
collapsed when a court injunction was is- 
sued (improperly) on the grounds that the 
NFLU ‘was covered by the “‘hot cargo”’ 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. The ` 
National Labor Relations Board initially 
concurred and reversed its position oyer a 
year later. By then the Union’s resources 
were exhausted and organized-labor sup- 
port had long since collapsed (Galarza, 
1970:73—92). 

Figure 1 charts the level of favorable 
actions by selected groups, allowing us to 
gauge the societal response to insurgency. 
The curves delineating government, lib- 
eral, and farm worker activities move 
roughly in concert. (Organized labor, 
though, played little public role in this or 
the next period.) Checking these impres- 


sions, Table i reports Pearson r’s on rele- 


vant pairs of groups. Largely a reflection 
of the pressure campaign waged by the 
NFLU, the strongest correlation is be- 
tween insurgents and favorable govern- 
ment activity (.63), concrete activities 
seemingly being more efficacious (.70 
versus .49 for symbolic acts). R for 
insurgent/government activity drops only 
slightly when controls are introduced for 
liberal activity (.57), indicating that liberal 
activity was not necessary for this mea- 
sure of official response. 

The main issue for the period was labor 
supply. Looking at activities concerned 
with this issue, the correlation between 
insurgent and pro-farm worker govern- 
ment activities is high (.59); for the issue 
of living and working conditions, the rela- 
tion disappears (—.08). The union at- 
tempted, through court actions, lobby ef- 
forts and public protest, to pressure gov-. 
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Figure 1. Actions Favorable to Insurgents 


ernment to end the bracero program since 
it was so central to the control of the labor 
supply. The official response, however, 

was largely symbolic. Though govern- 
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ment tended to respond to concrete in- 
surgency with favorable concrete actions, 
the majority of favorable governmental 
actions were actually symbolic (58%). 











a Symbolic or concrete for both types of groups. 
e N for one group during this period was zero. 


Nor did many of these concrete moves 
decisively aid the farm worker cause. Key 
actions, such as pulling strikebreaking 


braceros out of the fields, did not occur. - 


What, then, are we to make of the fact 
that 50% of reported governmental ac- 
tions were coded as favorable to the inter- 
est of farm workers? Was government re- 
_ sponding to the conflict between insur- 
gents and growers in some even-handed 
‘pluralist’ way? Here it is necessary to 
recall that we are using news media repor- 
tage on a social problem and efforts to 
redress that problem. The news media will 
be more sensitive to efforts attempting to 
define or solve that problem than to ef- 
forts to maintain the status quo. Con- 
sequently, unfavorable actions by gov- 
ernment and growers are underrepre- 
sented in our data. If only 50% of news- 
reported: government actions’ can be 
coded as favorable, then the full universe 
of governmental activities should, in the 
balance, be more favorable to growers. 

The strength of this assertion is borne 
out by information on actions favorable to 
growers. Figure 2 charts these actions for 
government and growers. The correlation 
between pro-grower government activi- 
ties and grower activities is quite high 
(.75), actually stronger than the respective 
r for insurgents. In quantitative terms, 
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Table 1. Extent of Concomitant Activity—Pro Farm Worker (7’s) 
All Symbolic Concrete 
Acts Acts“ Acts” 
Period I (1946-1955) 
Insurgents and Government .63 .49 .70 
Insyrgents and Liberal Pressure Groups 45 56 —.02 
Insurgents and Organized Labor .08 —.08 —* 
Liberal Pressure Groups and Government .33 .37 —.17 
Organized Labor and Government 36 235 —* l 
Period II (1956—1964) 
Insurgents and Government ; —,26 —.26 —. 42 
Insurgents and Liberal Pressure Groups —.10 .05 —.13 
Insurgents and Organized Labor - .59 .67 —.33 
Liberal Pressure Groups and Government .50 . 53 i s25 
Organized Labor and Government .06 —.60 .58 
Period III (1965—1972) 
Insurgents and Government 26 .26 .04 
Insurgents and Liberal Pressure Groups .62 .06 .83 
Insurgents and Organized Labor .16 .43 —.01 
Liberal Pressure Groups and Government .04 16 —. 08 
Organized Labor and Government —, 002 .46 —. 54 


government was more responsive to ag- 
ribusiness interests. Clearly, in critical in- 
stances, e.g., leaving braceros in struck 
fields, government policies favored grow- 
ers over workers. 

In addition to the predominantly un- 
favorable response, of government, the 
NFLU failed to receive sustained, solid 
support from the liberal community. The 
major problem was the type of activities in 
which liberals engaged. When they acted, 
liberals consistently supported farm 
workers over growers but they rarely 
moved beyond symbolic proclamations. 


Only 24% of liberal actions during the 


period were concrete. By contrast, 38% 
during the UFW challenge were so. Even 
more indicative, though, is the modest 
level of the correlation between liberal 
and insurgent activity (.45). What con- 
comitant activity did exist between these 
two groups involved only symbolic acts 
(.56 versus —.02 for concrete acts). Look- 
ing ahead, the respective r’s for the UFW 
challenge indicate a quite different liberal 
response. Overall, r was .62; for concrete 
actions, r was .83 and, for symbolic acts, 
.06. Where the UFW experienced consis- 
tent and concrete support, the NFLU 
found itself relatively isolated. 

Though liberals did not rush to the side 
of the NFLU, they did play a role in the 
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pressure campaign. When controls are in- 
troduced for government activity on the 
relation between insurgents and liberals, 
the modestly positive relation turns nega- 
tive (—.10). Insofar as liberals did act 
alongside insurgents, apparently it was in 
the presence of public officials. But there 
were problems even with this limited- 
scale liberal support. Liberals focused al- 
most exclusively on the working and liv- 
‘ing conditions of farm workers. Following 
the lead of Progressive Party candidate 
Henry Wallace in 1948, several religious 
and ‘‘public interest’’ associations spon- 


sored conferences and issued study re- 


ports publicizing deplorable camp condi- 
tions and child labor. In what might be 
considered a typical pattern of liberalism 
of the time, they were concerned with the 
plight of the workers rather than the fact 
of their powerlessness or the role of the 
bracero program in underwriting that 
powerlessness. It was a humanitarian, 
nonpolitical posture, easily dissipated by 
“red baiting’’ in Congressional investiga- 
tions and “‘red scare’ charges by growers 
and their political allies throughout the 
late 1940s and early 1950s. The two is- 
sues, poverty and the question of labor 
supply, were not to be linked by the-lib- 
eral organizations until well into Period II. 
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Period II: Elite Reform and Realignment 
(1956-1964) 


The late 1950s and the early 1960s, the 
second Eisenhower administration and 
the brief Kennedy period emerge from 
this and other studies in the larger project 
as a period of germination. Contrary to 


' some interpretations, the remarkable in- 


surgencies of the late 1960s did not origi- 
nate with the Kennedy administration, but 
with developments that initially began to 
appear during Eisenhower’s second term. 
Nor did the Kennedy years witness a 
dramatic escalation of insurgent activity. 
Indeed, in the case of farm workers, in- 
surgency showed a decline (Figure 1). For 
our purposes, the two presidential admin- 
istrations can be treated as a single period, 
one that witnessed important realign- 
ments and shifts in political resources in 
the national polity, culminating in a sup- 
portive environment for insurgent activ- 
ity. 

Farm worker insurgency during the re- 
form period was at a low ebb. Actions by 
farm worker insurgents dropped from 16% 
to 11% of all pro-worker activity. In 
1956-1957 the NFLU, now renamed the 
National Agricultural Workers Union 
(NAWU), secured a small grant from the 
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Table 2. Extent of Concomitant Activity—-Pro Grower (7’s) 


Period I (1946-1955) 
Insurgents and Government 
Insurgents and Liberal Pressure Groups 
Insurgents and Organized Labor | 
Liberal Pressure Groups and Government 
Organized Labor and Government 


Period II (1956-1964) 
Insurgents and Governament 
Insurgents and Liberal Pressure Groups 
Insurgents and Organized Labor 
Liberal Pressure Groups and Government 
Organized Labor and Government 


Period III (1965--1972) 
Insurgents and Government 
Insurgents and Liberal Pressure Groups 
Insurgents and Organized Labor 
Liberal Pressure Groups and Government 
Organized Labor and Government 


All Work-Life Labor Union- 
Issues Conditions* _ Shortage‘ ization * 
.63 —.08 .59 —?* 
45 .21 .76 — 
.08 .17 .08 — 
33 .02 .40 — 
.36 .18 .37 — 
—,26 —.28 —, 04 — 
~.10 —.13 —, 04 — 
.59 .20 .58 — 
.50 .50 :23 — 
.06 21 05 a 
.26 .74 nk ee | 
.62 . 84 — 35 
.16 - 57 — .09 
04 .49 -e ~.08 
—.002 .13 “ne 36 


* Work-life for both types of groups; labor shortage for both, unionization for both. 


*.N for one group during this period was zero. ` 


United’ Auto Workers, enabling it to hang 
on as a paper organization. Galarza, by 
then the only full-time cadre member, 
launched a publicity campaign to reveal 
maladministration and corruption within 
the bracero administration. Aside from a 
brief and ineffective organizing drive 
launched in 1959 by the Agricultural 
Workers Organizing Committee (AWOC), 
generating only one reported strike (in 
1961), this was the sum of insurgent activ- 
ity for the nine-year Period II (Figure 1). 
Growers remained publicly inactive and 
seemingly secure in their position, 
aroused only at.renewal time for the brac- 
ero program to lobby bills through Con- 
gress. Until the insurgency of Period III 
began, growers retained a low profile in 
the Times (Figure 2). 


With the direct adversaries largely re- 


tired from the public arena, affairs shifted 
into the hands of government and the lib- 
erals. Despite the absence of significant 
insurgency, the balance of forces in the 
national polity had begun to shift. Actions 
favorable to the interests of farm workers 
increased from 50% to 73%, remaining on 
the same plane (75%) throughout the fol- 
lowing UFW period. Beginning during the 
last years of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, three interrelated developments 
brought about this new supportive envi- 


“ronment: (1) policy conflicts within the 


political elite that resulted in a more ‘‘bal- 
anced,” neutral stance towards farm | 
workers; (2) the formation of a reform co- 
alition composed of liberal pressure 
groups and organized labor that, in the 
midst of elite divisions, was able to exer- 
cise greater political influence; (3) the ero- 
sion of the Congressional power-base of 
conservative rural interests, stemming 
immediately from reapportionment. 

The concern of liberal pressure groups 
initially was focused on the need to im- 
prove housing and educational conditions 
of migrant workers. In 1956, the Demo- 
cratic National Convention included a 
plank for increased welfare aid to mi- 
prants. The next year, the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, already involved in the 
early civil rights movement in the South, 
began a study of migrant camp conditions 
and child labor. In early 1958, the Council 
brought public pressure to bear on Secre- 
tary of Labor James Mitchell to enforce 
existing laws regarding migrant camps 
throughout the nation. In late 1958, sev- 
eral liberal pressure groups were joined 
by the AFL-CIO in attacking the bracero 
program, scoring administrative laxity, 
and arguing that federal labor policies 
were the origin of social problems. The 
two as yet unrelated issues—poverty and 
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labor policies—were now firmly linked in 
the public debate. 

The fusion of these two issues was sig- 
nificant. Of course, economic conditions 
already had been linked with social depri- 
vations in public parlance, but the con- 
cern of liberal groups in the past had been 
with inspection of housing, assurances of 
educational opportunity, and public 
health measures. To argue now that a pub- 
lic program of importing foreign labor 
perpetuated the list.of conditions deplored 
by liberals was a substantial change. As 
later happened more generally with the 
New Left (cf. Perrow, 1972), the advo- 
cates of reform had begun to look at the 
source of problems in terms of a system. 

About the same time, organized labor 
took a new interest in farm workers. In 
1959, the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
abolished the NAWU and created the Ag- 
ricultural Workers Organizing Committee 
(AWOC), headed by Norman Smith, a 
former UAW organizer. Despite strong fi- 
nancial backing, the AWOC produced lit- 
tle results. Concentrating on 4 A.M. 
‘‘shake-ups’’ of day laborers, the AWOC 
managed to sponsor a number of ‘‘job ac- 
tions’’ but only one major strike and little. 
solid organization. Like the NFLU, the 
AWOC had to confront the problem of 
braceros. In the one reported strike, the 
Imperial Valley strike of February, 1961, 
the AWOC used violence to intimidate 
strikebreaking braceros and create an in- 


ternational incident over their presence. 
Officials quickly arrested the cadre, and- 


the AWOC ceased to exist except on 
paper. Though the AWOC drive con- 
sumed over one million dollars of AFL- 
CIO funds, it produced neither contracts 


nor stable membership (London and An-’ 


derson, 1970:47—50, 77). Yet, and this i in- 
dicates the shift, this type of financial 
support had never before been offered by 
organized labor. - 

The final element in the formation of a 


supportive environment was a shift in ~ 


governmental actions. Actions favorable 
to farm workers increased from the un- 
favorable 50% prevailing during Period I 


.to a more “balanced”? 68% of all gov- 


ernmental actions. Of these, the portion 
coded “‘concrete,”’ 
likely to have impact, increased from 40% 


and therefore more: 
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in Period I to 65%. Indicative of the 
change taking place in official views, the 
focus of. governmental attentions shifted 
from the labor supply issue (56% of favor- 
able actions during Period I) to the ques- 
tion of farm workers’ living and working 
conditions (73% during Period I). 

The change in official actions stemmed, 
in part, from internal conflicts within the 
national political elite. Secretary of Labor 
James Mitchell was a surprise Eisenhower - 
appointee from the Eastern wing of the 
Republican Party, a former labor consul- 
tant for New York department stores and 
a future protege of Nelson Rockefeller. 
Mitchell took the Department of Labor in 
a more pro-union direction than was 
thought possible, at the time becoming a 
‘‘strong man’’ in the cabinet because of 
his success in mollifying unions.’ In 1958, 
an open fight between the Taft and East- 
em wings of the Republican Party de- 
veloped, with the conservatives favoring a 
national ‘‘right-to-work’’ law. Mitchell, as 
an advocate of unionism and apparently 
jockying for position for the Republican 
Vice-Presidential nomination, became a 
figure of elite reform within Republican 
circles. 

A second factor contributing to the shift 
in official actions was the pressure cam- 
paign launched by the reform coalition. 
The effects of the campaign can be cap- 
tured, in part, from the Times data. 
Though the correlation between liberal ac- 
tivity and government activity favorable 
to farm workers is modest (.50), it is con- 
siderably higher than .during the other 
periods: (.33 for the first and .04 for the 
third) and it is independent of insurgent 
activity. 

Tangible effects of the pressure cam- 
paign appeared almost immediately. In 
1957, under pressure from the liberal re- 
form coalition, the Department of Labor 
under Mitchell’s guidance carried out an 
internal review of farm labor policies. The 
upshot was a series of executive orders to 
tighten up enforcement of regulations 
covering migrant camps (Craig, 1971: 
151-5). When the economic recession of 
1958—1959 arrived, sensitivity within the 





3 New York Times. October 5, 1958, VI; 9: 2; 
October 20, 1964: 37:1. f ; 
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Administration to rising unemployment 
levels increased. In response, Mitchell 
vowed to enforce more fully the 1951 sta- 
tutes requiring farm employment to be of- 
fered to domestic workers prior to impor- 
tation of braceros. Growers, long accus- 
tomed to having their bracero requests 
met automatically, rebelled when asked to 
provide more justification (Jacobs, 1963: 
183-4). In February, 1959, Mitchell took 
an even stronger step, joining the liberal 
reformers in support of legislation to ex- 
tend minimum-wage laws to agriculture 
and to impose new restrictions on the use 
of braceros. 

The following year, the division within 
the Eisenhower Administration opened 
up into a full-scale, cabinet-level battle 
over renewal of the bracero program. 
The Farm Bureau and the state grower 
associations engaged that other adminis- 
tration “strong man,” Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Ezra Taft Benson, to defend 
the program. In testimony before the 
House Committee on Agriculture, the 
White House took a neutral stance; Ben- 
son defended the program, while Mitch- 
ell argued that the program exerted dem- 
onstrable adverse effects upon domestic 
workers and should be abolished (Craig, 
1971: 156-61). Into this breach in the 
political elite stepped the lberal-labor 
support coalition. At the same time, the 
House Committee on Public Welfare 
opened hearings on health and camp con- 
ditions, giving the Cotton Council and the 
Meatcutters en a chance to air oppos- 
ing views. 

Initially, the selom effort failed. In 
March, 1960, Secretary Mitchell withdrew 
his program, resolving the dispute on the 
cabinet level. The next month, agribusi- 
ness pushed a two-year renewal of the 
bracero program through Congress. But, 
for the first time, the issue had been de- 
bated seriously and a loose coalition of 
liberal pressure groups (e.g., National 
Council of Churches, National Advisory 
Committee of Farm Labor, NAACP) and 
organized labor had formed. Though the 
eventual termination of the bracero pro- 
gram did not undermine growers’ ability 
to break strikes (there were other substi- 
tutes, e.g., “green card’’ commuters, il- 
legal aliens), the fight against the program 
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did refocus the concern of liberals and 
organized labor on the structural problem 
of farm worker.powerlessness. 

The . reform coalition sustained the 
campaign over the next three years.. In 
1960, the Demecratic platform con- 
demned the bracero program. Once in of- 
fice, the New Frontiersmen, though de- 
manding no important statutory changes, 
did vow to enforce fully the laws restrict- 
ing bracero use (Craig, 1971:174). By re- 
newal time in 1963, the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration was in the pursuit of a public issue 
(“poverty”) and courting minority-group 
votes. For the first time, the White House 
went formally on record against the pro- 
gram. Only at the last minute was a pres- 
sure Campaign, mounted by Governor Pat 
Brown of California and the Department 
of State, responding to Mexican diplo- 
matic pressure, able to save the program 
temporarily. Amid promises from Con- 
gressional farm bloc leaders that this was 
the last time the program would be re- 
newed, a one-year extension was granted. 

In addition to the efforts of the reform 
coalition, which played a critical role in 
other reforms of the same period, and the 
new elite-level neutrality, the fall of the 
bracero program stemmed from the nar- 
rowing power base of the Congressional 
farm bloc. Congressional reapportion- 
ment had visibly shaken the conservative 
farm bloc leaders. Searching for items in 
the farm program that could be scuttled 
without damaging the main planks, the 
farm bloc leaders fixed on the ‘bracero 
program. The mechanization of the Texas 
cotton harvest had left California growers 
of specialty crops the main bracero users. 
When the test came, bDracero users, as a 
narrow, special interest, could be sac- 
rificed to keep the main planks of the farm 
program intact (Hawley, 1966). 

Period II, then, emerges from this anal- 
ysis as a period of reform and political 
realignment that dramatically altered the 
prospective fortunes of insurgents. Re- 
forms, stemming from elite-level conflicts 
and a pressure campaign conducted by 
liberal public-interest organizations and 
organized labor, came about in the virtual | 
absence of activity by farm worker insur- 
gents. The activism of several key liberal 
organizations depended, in turn, upon 
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broad economic trends, especially the 
growth of middle-class disposable income 
that might be invested in worthy causes 
(McCarthy and Zald, 1973). Insurgents 
did not stimulate these changes in the na- 
tional polity. Rather, they were to prove 
the beneficiaries and, if anything, were 
stimulated by them. 


Period II: The UFW Success (1965-1972) 


During the NFLU period, the number 
of insurgent actions reported totalled 44. 
Most of these were symbolic in character, 
only 27% being concrete. Insurgency was 
brief, concentrated in a four-year period 
(1948-1951). However, in the third 
period, insurgency became sustained. In- 
surgent actions reached a new peak and 
remained at a high level throughout the 
period. A total of 143 actions conducted 
` by farm worker insurgents were recorded. 
Significantly, 71% of these were concrete 
in character. By the end of the period, the 
success of the United Farm Workers was 
unmistakable. Over a hundred contracts 
had been signed; wages had..been raised 
by almost a third; union hiring halls were 
in Operation in every major agricultural 
‘area in California; farm workers, acting 
through ranch committees set up’ under 
each contract, were exercising a new set 
of powers. 

The key to this dramatic success was 
the altered political environment within 
which the challenge operated. Though the 
potential for mobilizing a social base was 
slightly more favorable than before, the 
UFW never was able to launch effective 
strikes. Though the UFW cadre was ex- 
perienced and talented, there is little rea- 
son to believe that they were markedly 
more so than the NFLU leadership; 
. neither did the tactics of the challenge dif- 
`- fer. The boycotts that secured success for 
the UFW also had been tried by the 
NFLU, but with quite different results. 
What had changed was the political 
environment-——the liberal community now 
was willing to provide sustained, massive 
support for insurgency; the political elite 
had adopted a neutral stance toward farm 
workers. / 

As before, external support played a 
critical role in launching the challenge. 
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The initial base for the United Farm 
Workers was Cesar Chavez’s National 
Farm Workers Association (NFWA) and 
remnants of the AWOC still receiving 
some support from the AFL-CIO.® During 
the 1950s, Chavez had been director of the 
Community Service Organization, an 
Alinsky-styled urban community-organ- 
ization with strong ties to civil rights 
groups, liberal churches and foundations. 
Frustrated by the refusal of the CSO 
Board of Directors to move beyond issues 


salient to upwardly-mobile urban Mexi- 


can-Americans, Chavez resigned his post 
in the winter of 1961 and set out to 
organize a community organization 
among farm workers in the Central Valley 
of California. Drawing on his liberal con- 
tacts, Chavez was able to secure the back- 
ing of several liberal organizations which 
bad developed a new concern with pov- 
erty and the problems of minority groups. 
The main sponsor was the California Mi- 
grant Ministry, a domestic mission of the 
National Council of Churches servicing 
migrant farm workers. During the late 
1950s, the Migrant Ministry followed the 
prevailing policy change within the Na- 
tional Council, substituting community 
organization and social action programs 
for traditional evangelical ones (Pratt, 
1972). By 1964, the Migrant Ministry had 
teamed up with Chavez, merging its own 
community organization (the FWO) with 
the NFWA and sponsoring the Chavez- 
directed effort.'° 

By summer, 1965, NFWA had over 500 
active members and began shifting direc- 
tions, expanding beyond economic benefit 
programs (e.g., a credit union, coopera- 
tive buying, etc.) to unionization. Several 
small ‘‘job actions’’ were sponsored. 
Operating nearby, the remaining active 
group of the AWOC, several Filipino ` 





9 For a detailed discussion, see Jenkins (1975: chs. 
7-8). 


10 There was also a brief challenge launched in 
1965 among black tenant farmers in the Mississippi 
Delta region (the Mississippi Freedom Labor 
Union). The dynamics of that challenge are virtually 
indentical to the UFW—sponsorship by liberal 
churches, labor union, etc. (for a history, see Hilton, 
1969). Given the low event-count for this chal- 
lenge, though, the statistics reported pertain to the 
UFW. 
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work-crews, hoped to take advantage of 
grower uncertainty generated by termina- 
tion of the bracero program. The AWOC 
launched a series of wage strikes, first in 
the Coachella Valley and then in the 
Delano-Arvin area of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley. With the AWOC out on strike, 
Chavez pressed the NFWA for a strike 
vote. On Mexican Independence Day, 


September 16th, the NFWA joined the - 


picket lines (Chavez, 1966; Dunne, 1967; 
London and Anderson, 1970). 

Though dramatic, the strike soon col- 
lapsed. Growers refused to meet with 
union representatives; a sufficient number 
of workers crossed the picket lines to pre- 
vent a major harvest loss. Over the next 
six years, the same pattern recurred—a 
dramatic strike holding for a week, grower 
intransigence, police intimidation, gradual 
replacement of the work force by playing 
upon ethnic rivalries and recruiting illegal 
aliens (cf. Dunne, 1967; London and An- 
derson, 1970; Matthiessen, 1969; Kush- 
ner, 1975; Taylor, 1975). What proved dif- 
ferent from the NFLU experience was the 
ability of the insurgents, acting in the new 
political environment, to secure outside 
support. 

Political protest was the eiechanisn 
through which much of this support was 
garnered. By dramatic actions designed to 
capture the attention of a sympathetic 
public and highlight the ‘‘justice’’ of their 
cause, insurgents were able to sustain the 
movement organization and exercise suf- 


ficient indirect leverage against growers to | 


secure contracts. The UFW’s use of pro- 
test tactics departed from that of rent 
strikers analyzed by Lipsky (1968; 1970). 
Though the basic mechanism was the 
same (namely, securing the sympathy of 
third parties to the conflict so that they 
‘would use their superior resources to 
intervene in support of the powerless), the 
commitments of supporting organizations 
and the uses to which outside support was 
‘put differed. Lipsky found that protest 
provided unreliable resources, that the 
news media and sympathetic public might 
ignore protestors’ demands (cf. Golden- 
berg, 1975) and that, even when attentive, 
they often were easily satisfied with sym- 
bolic palliatives. Though the UFW ex- 
perienced these problems, the presence of 


“La Causa” 
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sustained sponsorship on the part of the 
Migrant Ministry and organized labor 
guaranteed a stable resource base. 

Nor were the uses of protest-acquired 
resources the same. Lipsky’s rent-strikers 
sought liberal pressure on public officials. 
For the UFW, protest actions were used 
to secure contributions and, in the form of 
a boycott, to exercise power - against 
growers. Marches, symbolic arrests of 
clergy, and public speeches captured pub- © 
lic attention; contributions from labor 
unions, theater: showings and ‘‘radical 
chic”? cocktail parties with proceeds to 
supplemented the budget 
provided by sponsors and membership 
dues.. 

Given the failure of strike actions, a 
successful outcome required indirect 
means of exercising power against grow- 
ers. Sympathetic liberal organizations 
(e.g., churches, universities, etc.) refused 
to purchase “scab” grapes. More impor- 

tant, though, major grocery chains were 
pressured into refusing to handle “‘sca 
products. To exercise that pressure, a 
combination of external resources had to 
be mobilized. Students had to contribute 
time to picketing grocery stores and ship- 
ping terminals; Catholic churches and 
labor unions had to donate office space for 
boycott houses; Railway Union members 
had to identify ‘‘scab’’ shipments for 
boycott pickets; Teamsters had to refuse 
to handle “hot cargo”; Butchers’ union’ 


` members had to call sympathy strikes - 


when grocery managers continued to 
stock ‘‘scab’’ products; political candi- 


dates and elected officials had to endorse 


the boycott. The effectiveness of the 
boycott depended little upon the re- 
sources of mobilized farm workers; in- 
stead, they became a political symbol: It 
was the massive outpouring of support, 
especially from liberals and organized 
labor, that made the boycott effective 
and, thereby, forced growers to the bar- 
gaining table. 

The strength of liberal-labor support for 
the UFW is indicated by the high level of 
concomitant activity between insurgents 
and their supporters. While the correla- 
tion of insurgent and liberal activities was 
modest in Period I (.45}, it was strong 
during the third period (.62). More impor- : 
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tant, liberals were far more concrete in 
their support for insurgents. In the first 
period, concomitant activities were al- 
most wholly symbolic (.56 versus .02 for 
concrete activities); during the UFW chal- 
lenge, it was concrete activities (.81'ver- 
sus .06 for symbolic activities). Nor do 
statistical controls for governmental ac- 
tions favorable to farm workers reduce 
the correlation (r=.64). Given the fact that 
liberal activities rarely occurred jointly 
with pro-worker government activities 
(r=.04), it is clear that liberals directed 
their efforts toward supporting insurgents 
rather than pressuring government.!! 

The more “‘balanced,’’ neutral posture 
of government that was the product of the 
reform period continued. Sixty-nine per- 
cent of all official actions were favorable 
to farm workers (as against 50% and 68% 
in Periods I and H). Concretely, this 
meant that court rulings no longer 
routinely went against insurgents; federal 
poverty programs helped to ‘“‘loosen’”’ 
small town politics; hearings by the U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission and Congres- 
sional committees publicized ‘‘injustices”’ 
against farm workers; welfare legislation 
gave farm workers more economic secu- 
rity and afforded insurgents a legal basis 
to contest grower employment practices. 
National politicians, such as Senators 
Kennedy and McGovern, lent their re- 
` sources to the cause. 

The most striking changes in official ac- 
tions took place on the federal level. Ac- 
tions favorable to farm workers rose from 


46% of federal level activity in the first. 


period, to 63% in the second and 74% in 
the third. State and local government, 
more under the control of growers (cf. 


McConnell, 1953:177; Berger, 1971), fol- 


lowed a different pattern. In Period I, 
when growers had opposition only. from 
insurgents, only 26% of official actions 
were judged favorable to workers. In 
Period H, when farm workers were ac- 


u Despite the fact that help from organized labor 


was critical to the boycott’s success, our correla- 
tions hardly document the point. In the NFLU chal- 
lenge, r was .08; in the UFW period, .16. This rela- 
tion is weaker than that for liberal pressure groups, 
we would argue, because much of the supportive 
labor action was “‘local’’ in character and often went 
unreported in the Times. 

ae 
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quiescent but the liberal-labor coalition 
was experiencing growing influence in na- 
tional politics, 67% ‘were favorable, 
slightly more than on the federal level. ` 
But when insurgency reappeared in 
Period III, the percent favorable dropped 
to 45%, far lower than the federal level. 
Government divided on the question, fed- 
eral actions tending to be neutral, if not 
supportive, of insurgents while state ac- 
tions, still under grower dominance, con- 
tinued to oppose insurgents. 

Significantly little of the pro-worker 
trend in governmental actions during the 
UFW period is associated with either in- 
surgent or liberal activities. For insurgent 
and favorable government actions, r is 
low (.26 versus .63 during the NFLU 
period); the correlation between liberal 
organizations and favorable government 
actions drops to the lowest point in the 
study (.04 versus .33 and .50 for Periods I 
and II, respectively). Only organized 
labor appeared to be performing a pres- 
sure function. There is a modest correla- 
tion between symbolic activities by or- 
ganized labor and government (.46), 
largely centering around the legitimacy of 
unionism in agriculture (’=.35). Official 
positions had already undergone impor- 
tant changes during the reform period. 
The termination of the bracero program 
had left government in a neutralized posi- 
tion. No longer a key player in the con- 
flict, but still under the influence of the 
reform policies, government preserved its: 
neutral stance despite less visible pressure 
from any of the partisans. ! 

There was, of course, opposition on the 
part of growers .and allied governmental 
actors. There-were numerous instances of 
police harassment, large-scale purchases 
of boycotted products by the Department 
of Defense, and outspoken opposition 


4 


12 Corroborating this interpretation, the -correla- 
tion between insurgent/liberal actions and pro- 
worker government actions is considerably stronger 
(.74 and .58, respectively) once insurgent and liberal, 
actions are lagged by one year. As a roughly neutral 
participant, government followed along a year be- 
hind the chief partisans, though hot responding di- 
rectly to pressure as before. Though not conclusive, 
the fact that this was the only instance in the study i in 
which time-lags produced marked increases in r’s 
lends the interpretation some plausibility. 
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from Governor Reagan 


Nixon. l 
However, growers had lost their en- 


and President 


trenched political position. Public officials. 


no longer acted so consistently to enhance 
grower interests and to contain the chal- 
lenge. An indication of the sharpness of 
the displacement of growers is given by 
the levels of concomitance between 
grower actions and pro-grower gov- 
ernmental actions. In Period I,.r for 
grower-government activity was .75; in 
Period I, .62. But, during the UFW chal- 
lenge, the correlation dropped to a negli- 
gible .05. By the time the United Farm 
Workers struck in 1965, agricultural em- 
ployers were no longer able to rely upon 
government, especially at the federal 
level, to be fully responsive to their inter- 
est in blocking unionization. 


Conclusion 


The critical factor separating the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union failure from the 
United Farm Worker success was the 
societal response to insurgent demands. 
In most respects, the challenges were 
strikingly similar. In both instances, the 
leadership cadre came from outside the 
farm worker community; external spon- 
sorship played a critical role in launching 
both insurgent organizations; both 
movements confronted similar obstacles 
- to mobilizing a social base and mounting 
effective strikes; both resorted to political 
protest and boycotts. What produced the 
sharp difference in outcome was the dif- 
ference in political environment encoun- 
tered. The NFLU received token con- 
tributions, vacillating support for its 
boycott and confronted major acts of re- 
sistance by public authorities. In contrast, 
the UFW received massive contributions, 
sustained. support for its boycotts and en- 
_ countered a more “‘balanced,’’ neutral of- 
ficial response. 

The dramatic turnabout in the political 
' environment originated in economic 
trends and political realignments that took 
place quite independent of any ‘‘push’’ 
from insurgents. During the reform 
period, conflicts errupted within the polit- 
ical elite over policies pertaining to farm 
workers. Elite. divisions provided the 
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opening for reform measures then being 
pressed by a newly active coalition of es- 
tablished liberal and labor organizations. 
Though the reforms did not directly effect 
success, the process entailed by reform 
did result in a new political environment, 
one which made a successful challenge 
possible. 

If this analysis is correct, then several 
assumptions found in the classic literature 
are misleading. Rather than focusing on 
fluctuations in discontent to account for 
the emergence of insurgency, it seems 
more fruitful to assume that grievances 
are relatively constant and pervasive. 
Especially for deprived groups, lack of 
collective resources and controls exer- 
cised by superiors—not the absence of 
discontent—account for the relative in- 
frequency of organized demands for 
change. For several of the movements of 
the 1960s, it was the interjection of re- 
sources from outside, not sharp increases 
in discontent, that led to insurgent efforts. 

Nor does the political process centered 
around insurgency conform to the rules of 
a pluralist game. The American polity had 
not been uniformly permeable to all 
groups with significant grievances (cf. 
Gamson, 1975). Government does not act 
as a neutral agent, serving as umpire over 
the group contest. Public agencies and of- 
ficials have interests of their own to pro- 
tect, interests that often bring them into 
close alignment with well-organized 
private-interest groups. When insurgency 
arises threatening these private interests, 
public officials react by helping to contain 
insurgency and preserve the status quo. 
But if an opposing coalition of established 
organizations decides to sponsor an insur- 
gent challenge, the normal bias in public 
policy can be checked. Sponsors then 
serve as protectors, insuring that the polit- 
ical elite remains neutral to the challenge. 

The implications for other challenges 
are rather striking. If the support of the 
liberal community is necessary for the 
success of a challenge by a deprived 
group, then the liberal community is, in 
effect, able to determine the cutting edge 
for viable changes that conform to the 
interests of those groups still excluded 
from American politics. Moreover, there 
is the possibility of abandonment. Since 
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liberal support can fade and political elites 
shift their stance, as has happened to the 
UFW since 1972, even the gains of the 
past may be endangered. The prospects 
for future insurgency, by this account, are 
dim. Until another major realignment 
takes place in American politics, we 
should not expect to see successful at- 
tempts to extend political citizenship to 
the excluded. 
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_Using Marx’s description of “the so-called primitive accumulation” which he associates with 

the development of capitalism in the West, a theoretical formulation is presented which 
explores the impact on the family of changes in the individual's access to actual and potential 
wealth. A multivariate analysis, based on the individual census schedules for the city of Los 
Angeles in 1850 and 1870, is used to explore the changing relationships between economic, 
demographic and other structural variables on household structure. The findings suggest that a 
dynamic, Marxian model can help explain the effects of social change on the family. 


_ Theories of social change in relation to 
the family have received considerable at- 
tention from social scientists. (see, for in- 
stance, Parsons, 1959; Linton, 1959; 
Goode, 1963; Skolnick, 1973: ch. 3; Hare- 
ven, 1976). Until recently, however, his- 
torical research has been lacking which 
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would permit an empirical assessment of 
these theories. This paper, which presents 
a macro-structural analysis of household 
organization in a developing nineteenth- 
century American city, hopes to makea 
contribution to this assessment and to 
suggest -a new conceptual framework for 
understanding the family in historical 
perspective. . 

Studies of social change can attend not 
only to outcomes—such as variations in 
the distribution of family types in different 
time periods—but also to the processes by 
which these changes came about. The 
longitudinal design of the research dis- 
cussed in this paper provides an opportu- 
nity to empirically assess process as well 
as results. The conclusions of studies of- 
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process, however, are likely to be varied, 
in part because of historical and structural 
differences between units’ of analysis. 
Brenner (1976), for instance, presents a 
brilliant analysis which traces variations 
in the transition to capitalism in different 
European societies. The findings of a 
study of social change in Los Angeles, 
whose history differs from other (and 
older) American communities, can be 
compared to the ways in which other so- 
cial units experienced change historically. 
The conceptualization developed in this 
paper suggests a model for understanding 
variations in the processes of social 
change as they relate to the family. A brief 
description of Los Angeles in the 
nineteenth century provides the historical 
context within which this analysis can be 
understood. 


California in the Nineteenth Century 


California, which had been ceded by 
Mexico in 1848, became part of the United 
States in 1850. At that time, the main eco- 
nomic activity in the southern part of the 
state was cattle ranching. Although indi- 
vidual ownership of land had been re- 


stricted during the period of Spanish 


domination, under Mexican rule this pol- 
icy was reversed and private ownership 
was encouraged. By 1846, nearly all of 
Southern California’s arable and pasture 
land was owned by private proprietors 


with holdings running from less than 100: 


to more than a million acres (5 ogean; 
1967:7—8). 

Social organization prior to 1850 cen- 
tered ‘around the life of the ranchos whose 
production was geared primarily to its 
own consumption needs. Given a mild 
climate, the richness of the natural envi- 
ronment, a virtual absence of taxation and 
an almost cost-free labor force of indige- 
nous Indians, domestic units were able to 
achieve considerable economic and social 
autonomy. (see Fogelson, 1967; Cleland, 
1969; McWilliams, 1946). 

This situation did not last long after ‘he 
American takeover. By 1870, although the 


area was still primarily agricultural, con- 


siderable land subdivision and diversifica- 
tion of both occupations and economic 
activities had taken place. Sheep farming 


. $8,560 
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assumed some of the emphasis which had 
been given previously to cattle and 
vineyards; and citrus fruit, as well as 
other types of agricultural produce, began 
to make a greater mark on the economy 
than they had done previously. 

Commerce and manufacturing also de- 
veloped during this period. The census of . 
1850 listed only one product of industry in 
the area: 42,280 loaves of bread valued at 
(Newmark and Newmark,. 
1929:21). By 1870, the value of the prod- 
ucts of manufacturing in the county had 
risen to $725,036 (U.S. Census Office, 
1872:814). 

Population growth was also a central 
feature of the changes that were affecting 
the city during this period: the population 
of Los Angeles increased from 1,610 in 
1850 to 5,728 in 1870 (Fogelson, 1967:21), 
and the number of households grew from 
less than 300 in 1850 to 1,949 in 1870. 
Migration was a significant factor in the 
magnitude and rapidity of this population 
growth. Although the Civil War was a 
major event on the national scene at this 
time, its impact in the western states was 
less than in other areas of the country. An 
event of greater importance for Los 
Angeles than the Civil War was the estab- 
lishment of rail connections to San Fran- 
cisco and New Orleans, facilitating migra- 
tion into the area. These factors led to 
greater ethnic and occupational diversity 
within the city and an increasing variety in 
its social institutions. 

Within the twenty years under consid- 
eration here, Los Angeles developed from 
an isolated, self-sustaining and largely 
barter economy to a trade-dependent, 
money system. As Fogelson (1967:14) de- 
scribes it, the city was shifting from 
‘self-sufficient agriculture to market 
agriculture—from varied production for 
immediate consumption to specialized 
production for distant consumers.”’ 


Social Change and Family Structure _ 


Marx’s discussion of “the so-called 
primitive accumulation’’ suggests some 
useful guidelines through which to under- 
stand the changes occurring in Los 
Angeles during the period under investiga- 
tion. According to Marx (1967:714): 
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The capitalist system pre-supposes the com- 
plete separation of the labourers from all 
property in the means by which they can 
realise their labour. .. . The process, there- 
fore, that clears the way for the capitalist 
system, can be none other than the process 
which takes away from the labourer the pos- 
session of his means of production; a pro- 
cess that transforms, on the one hand, the 
social means of subsistence and of produc- 
tion into capital, on the other, the immediate 
producers into wage-labourers. The so- 
called primitive accumulation, therefore, is 
nothing else than the historical process of 
divorcing the producer from the means of 
production. 


This framework draws attention to two 
interrelated structural changes, which 
began in Los Angeles, particularly after 
1850: (1) changes in the producer’s rela- 
tionship to the economic structure, i.e., 
their transformation from possessors of 
the means of production and subsistence 
into wage workers and (2) consequent 


changes in the macro-economic structure’ 


of social organization, i.e., the transfor- 
mation of the means of production and 
subsistence into “capital.” From a Marx- 
ist perspective, these changes created 
the preconditions for the development of 
capitalism in Los Angeles and the even- 
tual incorporation of Southern California 
into a national (and ultimately interna- 
tional) economic system. The formulation 
developed here will explore the implica- 
tions of these structural transformations 
for understanding changes in the family 
which the empirical analysis documents. 

The decline in proprietorship and in- 
crease in the proportion of wage workers 
in the twentieth century has been noted by 
many sociological observers. (for in- 
stance, Blau and Duncan, 1967). The con- 
sequences of these changes in economic 
organization for the political order and 
stratification system have been widely 
discussed. Their impact upon the family, 
however, has received less attention. Al- 
though some scholars have discussed in 
general and/or theoretical terms the ef- 
fects of ‘“‘industrialization’’ (Parsons, 
1959; Linton, 1959), ‘‘modernization”’ 
(Goode, 1963) and the development of 
capitalism (Zaretsky, 1973; Shorter, 1975) 
upon the family, detailed empirical studies 
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have been rarer.! The empirical analysis to 
follow, however, provides an opportunity 
to investigate the utility of Marx’s concep- 
tion of “the so-called primitive accumula- 
tion” for understanding family organiza- 
tion in nineteenth-century Los Angeles. 
This will be done by focusing on the 
dynamics and effects of variation in indi- 
vidual accumulation of wealth as a means 
of interpreting changes in household 
structure over time. 

It needs to be emphasized that the 
model presented here does not focus 
merely on the effects of the changing dis- 
tribution of individual wealth on the fam- 
ily, but interprets changes in this distribu- 
tion in the context of changes in the ma- 
crosocial structure associated, in Marx’s 
view, with the development of capitalism. 
While evidence will not be available in 
this analysis to fully test the formulation 
presented, a Marxian perspective pro- 
vides a basis for understanding the pro- 
cess and effects of social change in rela- 
tion to the family which seems to account, 
at least in part, for changes in the family 
that occurred in nineteenth-century Los 
Angeles. : 

‘Two types of individual wealth—actual 
and potential—are a central focus of the 
formulation developed here. The unequal 
distribution of material economic assets 
—such as real estate-—creates variation 
in the actual wealth which individuals 
possess. Variation also may occur in the 
potential for the accumulation of wealth 
through such things as differential access 
to the socioeconomic rewards of upward 
mobility. The data used in this analysis 
provide three individual-level measures of 
economic resources: occupation, real es- 
tate ownership and personal estate. Real 
and personal estate will be interpreted as 


1 Few full-length empirical monographs of the 
family in historical perspective in the early stages of 
industrialization are available. Some exceptions are 
Sennett (1970), Anderson (1971) and Katz (1975). 
Other recent books on the subject; such as Demos 
(1970) and Greven (1970) deal with the colonial 
period of American history. Farber (1972) covers a 
transitional period between the colonial era and the 
mid-nineteenth century. Hall (1974) looks at the ef- 
fects of changing business practices on the family 
between 1700 and 1990. 
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indicators of actual wealth, and occupa- 
tion will be used as an indicator of poten- 
tial wealth. While the meaning of real and 
personal estate to measure variation in ac- 
tual wealth is clear, the use of occupation 
to measure potential wealth requires some 
elaboration. 

Occupational groups vary in terms of 
the range of opportunities available to 
their members. For instance, unskilled 
laborers may have low potential for ac- 
cumulation from their wages and a limited 
range of opportunities for mobility while 
professionals may have higher potential 
accumulation from earnings but also have 
a limited range of mobility outcomes, 
since most movement through the occupa- 
tional hierarchy is over short distances. 
(See Blau and Duncan, 1967, for the 
twentieth-century occupations; Thern- 
strom, 1964 and Katz, 1975, provide 
findings which suggest a similar pat- 
tern for the nineteenth century.) How- 
ever, other occupations—proprietors and 
skilled craftsmen appear to have fallen 
into this category in the nineteenth 
century—may have had relatively high 
(although not equal) potential for earnings 
but greater variation in the range of 
mobility outcomes associated with their 
labor force participation.2 Further re- 
search is necessary to empirically assess 
these differences between occupational 
groups. Conceptually, however, the for- 
mulation developed here uses these 
sources of variation in an individual’s ac- 
cess to the accumulation of wealth to 
understand changes in household and fam- 
ily structure over time. 

Both actual and potential accumulation 
have a temporal dimension which is im- 
portant for understanding processes of 
change both through history and over the 
individual life cycle: prior accumulation 
can, over time, be reduced, maintained or 
increased and the potential for accumula- 
tion may or may not be realized. The suc- 


2 See Blau and‘ Duncan (1967: ch. 2) for a 
discussion of such differences among twentieth- 
century American occupations. Slosser (forth- 
coming) is working on a study of intragenera- 
tional mobility in late nineteenth-century Los 
Angeles which will provide data on the mobility 
potential of different occupational groups. 
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cess of converting the potential for ac- 
cumulation into actuality (as well as suc- 
cess in maintaining or increasing -re- 
sources already accumulated) is likely to 
depend both on attributes of the individual 
and changes in the macro-social structure 
which defines the range of opportunities 
available to the individual. 

Historical research has shown that 
household and family structure is related 
to individual levels of actual accumula- 
tion. Berkner (1972) and B. Laslett (1975) 
found, for instance, that extended family 
living was positively related to the wealth 
of the household head in eighteenth- 
century Austria and nineteenth-century 
Los Angeles, respectively. The effect of 
an individual’s potential for accumulation 
on household structure is more likely to 
be felt through the burden of dependency, 
i.e., through the demands which different 
types of family (and/or household) com- 
position impose upon resources.* House- 
holds with higher burdens of dependency 
relative to their resources are less likely to 
accumulate wealth than households with 
lower dependency ratios. B. Laslett’s 
(1975) analysis of household structure in 
Los Angeles in 1850 shows that the bur- 
den of dependency varies by household 
type, with the highest burden being found 
among simple family households, i.e., 
those which were nuclear in their kinship 
organization and did not include unrelated 
persons (such as boarders) as members of 
the co-resident domestic group. 

There are, then, both theoretical and 
empirical reasons to expect an individu- 
al’s actual and/or potential for accumula- 
tion to explain, at least in part, variation in 
household structure cross-sectionally and 
over time in the following ways. (1) Indi- 
viduals with high actual as well as poten- 
tial accumulation can afford household 
organizations with a relatively greater 


3 The traditional functionalist paradigm also dis- 
cusses dependency in relation to social change and 
the family. From that perspective, however, atten- 
tion is given to the supposedly greater ease of 
mobility which nuclear, compared to extended, 
families permit. It does not discuss the ratio of 
dependents to resources, which is another feature of 
the same attribute. 
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burden of dependency.* (2) The type of 
co-resident domestic group which would 
provide persons with high potential for 
accumulation but low levels of actual 
wealth with the greatest opportunity to 
transform their potential into actuality 
would be those in which there was a low 


dependency ratio. This could be achieved’ 
by postponing either marriage or child . 


bearing or by limiting fertility. (3) The 
household structure of persons with high 
actual and low potential accumulation 
would, over time, be expected to reflect 
attempts to lower their burden of depen- 
dency. (4) Individuals with low actual and 
low potential accumulation might be more 
likely to view the benefits of family life in 
terms other than those having to do with 
the accumulation of wealth. : 

An additional elaboration is required in 
order to discuss life-cycle variation in 
household organization. To suggest that 


some social categories have greater poten- - 
tial for accumulation than others is not to ` 


maintain that all members of that category 
actualize their potential. Participation in a 
household or family structure meant to 
maximize accumulation does not ensure 
that accumulation will occur. There 
should, therefore, be life-cycle variation 
in household structure which reflects 
changes in the types of wealth the indi- 
vidual possesses—with potential being a 


more powerful predictor early in‘an indi-: 


-vidual’s life and actual accumulation 
being a more powerful predictor later in 
the life cycle. 

If this formulation is correct, the dis- 
tinction between actual and potential ac- 
cumulation provides one basis: for a 
dynamic interpretation of the relation- 
ships between individual attributes and 
household organization. The effect of the 
social changes at the macro-structural 
level which Marx identified—the separa- 
tion of the means of production and sub- 
sistence from the direct producers and the 
consequent emergence of ‘‘capital’’ (and 
capitalism) on the one hand and wage 
workers.on the other—should affect the 
distribution and direction of these rela- 


4 In 1850, extended family households were found 
to have a dependency ratio only slightly lower than 
simple family households (see B. Laslett, 1975). 
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tionships over time through their impact 
on the range of opportunities which struc- 
ture the individual’s access to accumula-, 
tion. 


Methodology 


The data for this analysis were taken 
from the individual census schedules for 
the City of Los Angeles in 1850 and: 1870.5 
Some of the problems involved in working 
with these data have been discussed 
elsewhere (B. Laslett, 1975). They will be 
reviewed briefly below, followed by addi- 
tional issues relevant to the present analy- 
SIS. © | 
One of the features of studying family 
structure through census records is that 
the household, rather than the family, is 
the unit of analysis. Family structure as 
measured here reflects relationships 
among persons linked by conjugal or 
parent-child ties who shared a given resi- 
dence on the date of census enumeration. 
It excludes persons who may be part of 
the same kinship group but who live in 
other households. This limitation could 
provide findings which truncate the actual 
kinship linkages among families who lived 
in Los Angeles during the period under 
investigation. 

The most serious problem invołved in 
using the U.S. federal census schedules to 
study family structure prior to 1880 is the 
absence of information on intra-household 
relationships through which the house- 
hold structure variable is constructed. It 


-was necessary, therefore, to infer these 


relationships through a series of coding 
rules based on surname identification and 
the instructions circulated to the federal 
census ehumerators which specified the 
way in which different types of household 
members were to be listed (see Wright, 
1900; B. Laslett, 1975). Persons with the 
same surname as the household head were 
coded as kin, and the order in which they 
were listed as well as sex and age were 
used to infer the specific nature of the 
relationship. Persons with different sur- 


5 The 1850 data were available in Newmark and 


Newmark (1929). The 1870 data were derived from 
microfilm of the original census schedules obtained 
from the National Archives in Washington, D.C. 
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names were coded as unrelated to the 
household head.°® 

This coding system is admittedly crude 
and, in particular, may underestimate the 
presence of kin related along the female 
line. In view of the limitations of the data, 
no coding system which eliminates this 
deficiency could be devised. The 1850 and 
1870 schedules were coded in the same 
way and, while there may be error in in- 
ferring some intra-household relation- 
ships, the results are comparable. 

For 1850, the entire population of 
households within the city was included in 
the analysis. The population had grown 
sufficiently large by 1870 so that sampling 
was appropriate and approximately 1,000 
(N=1,003) were randomly chosen from 
the total number (N=1,949) listed on the 
census schedules. A final N of 929 from 
this sample forms the basis of the 1870 
analysis.” 

All intra-household relationships and 


household types in the 1850 data received. 


a reliability score which indicates the de- 
gree of agreement between two indepen- 
dent coders.? Eighty percent of the rela- 
tionships and household types in 1850 re- 
ceived a code indicating the highest 


é Coding all persons with different surnames as 
unrelated could underestimate actual family rela- 
tionships by excluding persons involved in 
common-law unions and children from previous 
marriages whose surname was that of their natural 
father rather then their stepfather. In order to over- 
. come this difficulty, the following procedure was 
used: where there was good reason to believe that 
one or the other of the two possibilities mentioned 


had occurred (which was usually suggested by the. 


order in which persons were listed on the schedules), 
they were randomly assigned to the kin or non-kin 
category. 

7 This N represents the deletion of 22 households 
headed by Orientals whose names were incorrectly 
listed so that it was impossible to infer relationships 
from them, 35 households headed by blacks and 
Indians, and 18 households whose structure was in- 
determinable. Most of the Indian population resident 
within the city in 1870 was listed on separate 
schedule sheets and insufficient information made it 
impossible to distinguish households from each other 
or to infer relationships. Therefore, it was necessary 
to exclude them from the analysis, 

* I wish to acknowledge with thanks the work of 
John E. Lawson, Jr. and James E. Smith, who acted 
as second coders for the 1850 and 1870 data, respec- 
tively. Smith also made a major contupunoi to the 
analysis EDI in this paper. 


2n 


inter-coder agreement. Inferences on the 
1870 data therefore were checked through. 


' sampling. During the first coding opera- 


tion (done by the author), each household 
type and each relationship within that 
household was given a confidence code of 
1, if the coder was virtually certain of the 
inference made in terms of the coding 
rules; of 2, if there was considerable con- 
fidence in the inference made but some 
uncertainty (usually due to some minor 
deviation from the coding rules or when 
randomization had been used; see foot- 
note 7); and 3, if there was considerable 
uncertainty about the inference made. 
All of the 1870 households which re- 
ceived confidence codes of 2 and 3 and a 
five percent sample of those which re- 
ceived confidence codes of 1 were double 
coded and the two codings then were 
compared. In virtually every case in 
which the original coder had assigned a 
confidence code of 1, the second coder 
agreed. For households and relationships 
which had received a confidence code 
other than 1, the final code reflects an 
inter-coder consensus. All households re- 
ceiving a confidence code of 3 were 
excluded from the analysis, and the confi- 
dence code itself is one of the independent 
variables included within it. . 
The following information is available 
in the 1870 census schedules: the number 
of each dwelling house and family in order 
of visitation, the name of each person 
whose place of abode was within that fam- 
ily, their age, sex, color and occupation,? 
the dollar value of the real estate and per- 
sonal estate owned by each person listed 
(as given by the respondent), their place 
of birth as well as whether their mother 
and father were foreign born, the month of 
their birth or marriage (if born or married 
within the census year), whether or not 
they could read or write, whether they . 
were deaf and dumb, blind, insane or idi- 
otic, whether they were male citizens of the 
U.S. of 21 years of age or older and 
whether or not, among this group, their 


? Only the occupations of males 15 years of age 
and older were collected in 1850. In 1870, most 
women reported their occupation as “keeping 
house.” In the analysis of occupations, both 
responses—none in 1850 and ‘*keeping house” in 
1870—were treated as NAs. 
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right to vote had been denied or abridged 
on any grounds other than rebellion or 
crime. 

The first ten items were also available 
on the 1850 schedules, with the exception 
of personal estate information. This paper 
will, in the first instance, present the re- 
sults of analyzing comparable material for 
1850 and 1870, aggregating the second 
data set into the same categories used to 
analyze the earlier one. The second set of 
findings for 1870, which includes some of 
the additional information available on the 
schedules for that year, is based upon 
categories more appropriate to the gis- 
tributions within the sample.!° 

The analysis which follows looks at four 
dependent variables which represent 
households with varying types of struc- 
ture.!1 They aare non-family households, 
simple family households, simple family 
households which also included additional 
non-kin (to be referred to as “‘simple fam- 
ily plus others’’ households) and extended 
family households. The non-family 
households, as defined here, were those 
without marital or parent-child ties. They 
include persons living alone as well as 
households whose members were coded 
as being unrelated to the household 
head.!? Simple family households were 
composed either of husband and wife, 
husband, wife and child(ren), or single 
parent and child(ren) families. The ‘‘sim- 
ple family plus others’’ households were 
made up of a simple family, as defined 
above, plus other persons coded as unre- 
lated to the head which might include ser- 
vants, boarders, employees or any per- 
sons with different surnames. Extended 
family households were composed of a 


10 B. Laslett (1975) analyzes the data for Los 
Angeles City and County combined. The 1850 data 
analyzed here is for the city alone. The only bound- 
ary changes affecting the city between 1850 and 1870 
was an extension of 1.2 miles at its southern end in 
1859 (see L.A. City Engineering Dept., 1928). 

11 See P. Laslett (1972) and Hammel and Laslett 
(1974) for a discussion of these household categories. 
Some deviations from the P. Laslett-Hammel typol- 
ogy have been used for analyzing the Los Angeles 
data (see B. Laslett, 1975). 

12 This category also includes households in which 


‘ siblings were living without parents or spouse, since 


such units would contain neither conjugal nor 
parent-child ties; N=3 in 1850 and N=31 in 1870. 
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simple family plus any additional rela- 
tives; they might also include unrelated 
“others. » It should be remembered that 
since kin relationships were determined 
primarily through surname identification, 
the non-family and ‘“‘simple family plus 
others’’ households may include some 
units that were extended along the female 
line. 

The analysis relies primarily on the re- 
sults of dummy variable regression tech- 
niques which have been converted into 
the class-and adjusted means generated by 
Multiple Classification Analysis (see An- 
drews et al., 1975). Both the dependent 
and independent variables were treated in 
their dummy variable form and a separate 
equation for each type of household was 
calculated. Tables 1, 2 and 3 include all 
four dependent variables: each household 
type differentiated from all others.’ 
Statistically, the means presented in these 
tables were derived by computing the de- 
viation of the category mean from the 
grand mean for each dependent variable 
and then adding that deviation to the rele- 
vant grand mean. The deviations of the 
category means from the grand mean are 
equivalent to unstandardized dummy var- 
ijable regression coefficients. Possible in- 
teraction effects between independent 
variables have not been explored. 

Tables 1, 2 and 3 report the class and 
adjusted means for each independent var- 
iable in relation to each type of household 
organization. Class means indicate the 


` zero-order relationships between the in- 


dependent and dependent variables, while 
the adjusted means represent the relation- 
ships that exist when all other variables in 


13 Knoke (1975) discusses some of the problems of 
using regression techniques on dummy dependent 
variables when the distribution is highly skewed. 
Under these conditions, an independent variable can 
have a negative effect on a dependent variable, 
which would be statistically meaningless. Knoke be- 
lieves that regression techniques should only be used 
when each category of the dummy variable includes 
at least 25% of the cases. The data used in this 
analysis do not always meet this criterion. In 1850, 
only 16% of the households had an extended family 
structure and in 1870, 16% and 7% of the households 
were ‘‘simple family plus others” and extended, re- 
spectively. Although two negative results are gener- 
ated in the analysis, they are extremely small. Fur- 
thermore, they are adjusted means, not actual ones, 
which reduces the problem of their interpretation. 


=? 
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the equation were controlled. When the 
dependent variable is dichotomous, as is 
the case here, the means can be read as 
the proportion or percent of households in 
that category of the independent variable 
that were (in the case of the class means) 
or would have been (in the case of. the 
adjusted means) living in the specified 
type of household, and comparisons can 
be made across household types. Tables 1 
through 3 also report significance levels, 
which indicate when a given class or ad- 
justed mean is significantly different from 
the grand mean for that dependent vari- 
able.!4 The results discussed in the text 
refer, except where indicated otherwise, 
to statistically significant adjusted means. 

Extended family households were sig- 
nificantly more likely to have received 
lower reliability and confidence codes 
than any other household type. For this 
reason, it is important to use caution in 
accepting the results of this part of the 
analysis. Such a concern, however, need 
not affect consideration of the other 
household types. The individual charac- 
teristics analyzed are those of the house- 
hold head—not of all individuals resident 
within a household. Distributions of these 
characteristics, therefore, refer to house- 
hold heads only. 


Family Structure in Los Angeles, 1850 
and 1870 . 


Comparing the distributions of house- 
hold types in 1850 and 1870 (see the grand 
means in Tables 1 and 2) indicates some 
interesting changes over time. In general, 
there was an increase in the proportion of 
households with simpler structures and a 
decrease in the proportion of those with 
more complex structures. Non-family 
households increased from 23 percent to 
31 percent, and simple family households 
increased -from 29 percent to 46 percent. 
Simple family households which included 


14 These were computed from Andrews et al. 
(1975:51). Thanks are given to Susan Shuckett for 
her work on this part of the project. It-should be 
noted that the significance tests computed on the 
difference between a category mean and the relevant 
grand mean are not independent between equations, 
since the four dependent variables are, in fact, dif- 
ferent categories of a single nominal variable. 
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non-kin declined from 32 percent to 16 
percent, and extended family households 
declined from 16 percent to seven per- 
cent. The nuclear or simple family was 
clearly the central form of family organi- 
zation in both periods. 


Economic Factors 


The distribution of occupations!$ in 
1850 presented in Table 1 shows that 55 
percent of the households were headed by ` 
persons in occupations not specifically ag- 
ricultural (such as coopers, grocers, car- 
penters, blacksmiths, lawyers, physi- 
cians, merchants, etc.). while 18 percent 
and 19 percent were laborers and ranchers 
or farmers, respectively. Despite the eco- 
nomic growth and increased occupational 
differentiation within the city in 1870 
compared to 1850, a smaller proportion of 
household heads were in non-agricultural 
occupations in the later period. The pro- 
portion of farmers increased slightly (from 
19 percent to 21 percent) while the propor- 
tion of laborers almost doubled (from 18 
percent to 30 percent). If the interpreta- 
tion associated with occupation is correct, 
the potential for accumulation of wealth 
was reduced in the twenty years under 
consideration—was concentrated in the 
hands of a smaller proportion of the popu- 
lation (of household heads); changes con- 
sistent with the development of ‘‘capital’’ 
as Marx described it. 

In terms of actual wealth as measured 
by real estate ownership, Table 1 shows 
that more than half of the population of 
household heads in 1850 owned some 
land, although the proportion owning land 
of the highest value ($3,000 and over) was 
only 16 percent. A higher proportion of 


1S A set of almost 100 categories were used to code 
the occupational titles listed on the census 
schedules. They reflect differences in skill, status, 
income and education and are comparable to SES 
scales for modern occupations. In the 1850 and com- 
parable 1870 analysis, persons reporting themselves 
as agriculturalists, farmers or ranchers were grouped 
together; persons reporting themselves as laborers 
were differentiated from other occupational titles 
and all other occupations listed were grouped to- 
gether into a non-agricultural category. This last 
group was differentiated into professional and 
white-collar and craftsmen and semi-skilled workers 
for the reanalysis of the 1870 data. 
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Household Type 


Table 1. Continued 


(N=41)* 


Extended 


Simple Plus 
Others 
(N=75) (N=:81) 


Simple Family 


Non-Family 
(N=—60) 


Class Adjusted 


Characteristics of 
household (reliability) 


and household head 


Birthplace: 


Independent Variables 


Mean 


Class Adjusted 
Mean 


Class Adjusted 
Mean 


Mean 


Class Adjusted 
Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


149 
.195 
145 


208 
. 185 
088 


277 
.228 
419° 


327 
277 
330 


348 
435° 
127° 


356 
. 400 * 
143° 


225 
.. 141° 
308 


109* 
. 138" 
4404 


101 
65 
91 


39 
25 
35 


California 
Mexico ° 
Other 


.160 ` 
141 


315 
. 134 


gory of the independent variable and the grand- mean. 


, refer to the population (not a sample) of household heads. 


292 
. 141 


-234 
.372 


Grand Mean 


R2 
*“p<.05; > p<.02; ° p<.01; * p<.002. Significance levels refer to differences between that cate 


* The small N in this category suggests the need for caution. The data, however 
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household heads was landless in 1870 
than in 1850, despite the fact that land 
subdivision was already well underway. 
(see Tables 1 and 2). This may indicate the 
decreasing importance of land in a more 
urbanized environment, but since Los 
Angeles’ economy was still primarily ag- 
ricultural, it also implies that fewer 
households owned the means of produc- 
tion of their own subsistence, which had _ 
been such an important feature of Califor- 


‘nia’s earlier history. 


In 1850, household heads with no land 
were most likely to live in non-family 
households (and those who owned any 
amount of land were significantly less 
likely to do so). Few landowners with es- 
tates of the highest value headed simple 
family households, and a significantly 
higher proportion than any other land- 
owning group headed simple family units 
which included additional non-kin. The 
latter relationship was found also in 1870. 
Although household heads owning the 
largest amount of land in 1870 were least 
likely to head non-family households, the 
proportions (rather than the significance 
levels alone) indicate that more land own- 
ers headed non-family households in 1870 
than in 1850. 

The relationship between land owner- 
ship and heading an extended family 
household changed in the twenty years 
under consideration: in 1850, whether or 


- not the household head owned land was 


not significantly related to heading this 
type of residential unit. In 1870, house- 
hold heads who owned land of the highest 
value were significantly more likely to 
head extended families. In the earlier 
period, landless as well as land-owning 


-household heads had access to the means 


of subsistence for extended family living; 
this was no longer the case twenty years 


| later. 


In terms of variation in potential for the ` 
accumulation of wealth as measured by 
occupation, laborers in 1850 (see Table 1) 
were least likely to head non-family 
households and more likely to head simple 
family households than any other occupa- 
tional group; non-family households were 
most often headed by persons with non- 
agricultural occupations. Having a 
specific occupational skill can be viewed 
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as a resource which might enable migra- 
tion to a more favorable labor market if 
the local one was not satisfactory. If in- 
volvement in kinship ties was thought of 
as an impediment to mobility, family for- 
mation may have been postponed. Labor- 
ers, however, had fewer occupational skills. 
Migration, for these workers, was less 
likely to have the same potential for im- 
proving their economic position compared 
to non-migration. Thus, they may have 
been less willing to limit their family for- 
mation. !® 

In 1850, farmers were not significantly 
more likely than the average to head one 
type of household rather than another. 
This finding suggests that the functionalist 
explanation for the presence of a high 
proportion of extended family structures 


in past agricultural societies requires’ 


some specification. An extended family, 
the argument goes (see Parsons, 1959; 
Linton, 1959), provided a necessary ag- 
ricultural labor force in the past; decline in 
the demand for this resource under more 
urbanized conditions reduced its 


functional necessity and, therefore, its. 


frequency. The findings presented in 
Table 1, however, remind us that (1) ag- 
ricultural activities vary in the degree to 
which they are labor-intensive; (2) that if 
land was plentiful and/or other economic 
alternatives were available, extended fam- 
ily living may not have been as necessary; 
(3) that several mechanisms are available 
for satisfying a demand for labor. High 
fertility’? and the utilization of an indige- 


nous or migratory population of non-kin. 


can substitute for the labor which ex- 
tended family members could provide. 
Los Angeles was particularly well- 
favored in terms of the availability of an 
almost cost-free Indian population which, 
after the secularization of the missions es- 
. tablished by the original Spanish coloniz- 


16 One way to test this interpretation would be to 
see if marriage age was lower for laborers than for 
persons with more specific occupational skills (net of 
other factors). Census data do not permit an analysis 
of this question. Research on the structure of mar- 
riage in nineteenth-century Los Angeles is now in 
progress. 

17 This analysis will not discuss fertility. Attention 
to this subject is planned for the future. 
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ers of the area, left a population with few 
skills either for self-maintenance or the 
ability to return to tribal life (see Fogel- 
son, 1967; McWilliams, 1946). Indians 
formed an important part of the labor 
force on the Mexican ranchos prior to the 
American take-over and continued to do 
so through the early years of the Ameri- 
can administration. Cleland (1969:58) de- 
scribes the situation as follows: 


As early as 1850 the ayuntamiento, or town 
council, confronted by the problem of feed- 
ing the multitude of Indian prisoners ar- 
rested every week-—-none of whom had 
enough money to pay even a nominal fine— 
hit upon the happy expedient of farming out 
the services of such prisoners to the highest 
‘bidders. Landowners, especially those who 
had large vineyards, quickly took advantage 
of the opportunity, and soon the use of en- 
forced Indian labor on the ranchos became a ' 
. matter of common practice... . 


Under these circumstances, kin were not 
as necessary for pursuing agricultural. ac- 
tivities as they might have been and, as 
Table 1 indicates, farmers were not signif- 
icantly more likely than the average to 
head extended family households. '* 

The interpretation of these empirical re- 
sults suggests that between 1850 and 1870, 
the importance of actual wealth increased 
and the importance of potential wealth 
declined. In the later period compared to 
the earlier one, persons with non- 
agricultural occupations (in contrast to the 
other occupational groups) were no more 
likely to head one type of household than 
another. Whether this reflects increasing 
opportunities within the growing city of 
Los Angeles so that migration—and post- 
poning family formation—was no longer 
as important or as necessary for accumu- 
lation, or whether this finding reflects a 
decline in the degree to which potential 
would result in actual wealth cannot be 
answered by the data used in this analysis. 

Some support for the second explana- 
tion is provided by the following quotation 
from a local newspaper in 1869 (Cleland, 
1969:59): 


18 It should be noted, however, that farmers were 
more likely to head extended family households than 
any other occupational group. 
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“The Los Angeles Semi-Weekly News con- 
demned the system of using enforced Indian 
labor, not on humanitarian grounds, but be- 
cause degraded and inefficient Indians were 


‘being brought into competition with that 


class of labor that would prove most benefj- 
cial to the country, checks immigration, and 
retards the prosperity of the country.’ ”’ 


Nineteenth-century Los Angeles was suc- 
cessful in attracting ‘‘more efficient” 
labor through high rates of ‘‘Anglo’’ in- 
migration. If a large proportion of these 
new in-migrants replaced the Indian 
laborers used earlier, they were less likely 
to have the same potential for further 
mobility that might have been available to 
them in the earlier period. 

Table 3 presents a reanalysis of the 1870 
data which includes personal as well as 
real estate among the independent varia- 
bles. 1? The results provide additional sup- 
port for interpreting changes i in household 
structure in terms of the economic pre- 
conditions necessary for the development 
of capitalism included in Marx’s discus- 


sion of “‘the so-called primitive accumula- ` 


tion.” Personal estate is more moveable 
wealth than real estate and, as such, can 
be viewed as a potential source of capital 
rather than simply as a means of subsis- 
tence. The transformation of the means of 
production into capital is, as we have 
seen, a central feature of Marx’s analysis 
of the development of capitalism. Its im- 
pact on household organization is, then, 

of particular importance for the interpre- 
tations presented in this paper. 


1? Table 3 includes four new independent varia- 
bles: a valuation in dollars of the household head's 
personal estate, literacy, and whether the head's 
mother and father were foreign-born or native-born. 
(Literacy information was available on the 1850 
schedules byt was not includéd i in the original analy- 
sis.) Some of the data anal zed earlier has been 
aggregated into different cal dgories which reflect 
changes in the distribution of these characteristics 
over the two decades. aN 

The effects of personal estate on household struc- 
ture are discussed in the text. ' one of the other 
additional variables add much to understanding 
household organization in 1870 Los Angeles except 
the effect of father's birthplace. A native-born (com- 
pared to foreign-born) father seein's to have been an 

“inheritance” which provided a greater opportunity 
for family formation. Mother’s birthplace, how- 
ever, was not important in this respect: Literacy did 
not have an effect. 


- heads 
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Table 3 shows that the value of the real 


_ estate owned by the household head had a 


significant effect only in relation to the 

non-family and ‘‘simple family plus 
others” households and did not affect the 
extended family unit. This difference can 
be accounted for by the availability of the 


. value of the household head’s personal 
estate in the analysis presented in Table 


3.2% The impact of actual wealth on head- 
ing an extended family household reflects 
the relationship between the highest valu- 


. ation of personal estate, not land, the ef- 


fect of which disappeared when personal! 
wealth was entered into “the equation. 
Since these two indices of wealth are 
highly correlated (r=.301; p<.001), the 
distinction between them was obscured in 
the analysis presented in Table 2. Wealth 
appears to have been necessary in order 
to maintain complex households, as 
Goode (1963) has suggested. In 
nineteenth-century Los Angeles, how- 
ever, extended family households do_not 


seem to have been the result of land- 
.owning and/or the agricultural services_ 


which extended kin might perform; it was’ 
due, rather, to the availability of personal 
estate which could be ‘used to hire wage 
laborers as well as to support the addi- 
tional burden of dependency which ex- 
tended kin might represent. 

Table 3 also allows us to see changes in 
the relationship between occupation and 
household structure when personal estate 
iS included in the analysis and the non- 
agricultural category Is differentiated into 
white-collar and upper blue-collar occupa- 
tions. This analysis of the 1870 data shows 
both farmers and laborers to be less likely 
than the average to head non-family 
households while laborers, as well as 
more skilled manual workers, were more 


_ likely to head simple families. While the 


analysis in Table 2 shows that household 
in non-agricultural occupations 
were not more likely to head one type of 
household organization than another, this 
was in fact due to the effect of the white- 
collar group within this category; house- 


20 Enumerators were instructed to list the value of” 
the personal estate only if it was $100 or more (see . 
Wright, 1900). The categories presented in Table 3 
reflect that instruction. 
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‘hold heads in upper blué-collar o¢cupa- 


` tions: were not only more likely to head 


a 


simple family households but they were 
less likely to head simple families that in- 


: cluded additional non-kin. It was the 


household heads in white-collar occupa- 
tions only who were no more likely to 
head: one- kind of household rather than 


‘another. If occupational groups differ in 
their potential for accumulation and this 


variation affects household organization 
(as the conceptual model suggests), its 
impact was, felt among manual but -not 
white-collar workers—at least in the stage 
of development .that Los Angeles had 


reached by 1870. 
In the second analysis of the 1870 aaa 


farmers remained more likely than the av- 


; erage to head households which included 


‘“‘others’’; non-kin appear to have been 
the primary labor supplement to nuclear 
family. members amiong farm households, 
regardless : of their personal wealth. 


Craftsmen and semi-skilled workers were- 


less likely to head households which in- 
cluded additional non-kin, while laborers 
were not significantly different from the 


-average in, this respect. These findings- 


suggest that the wage levels of laborers 
may have been sufficiently low to lead 
some of them to supplement their incomes 
by taking in boarders while this appears to 
have been less true for other, perhaps 
more highly skilled and better paid manual 
workers. (Income-data, not available on 
the census schedules, is obviously neces- 
sary to test this interpretation directly.) 
Thus, while the potential for accumulation 
through mobility may have become more 
equal between manual workers, this was 
not necessarily true for their actual wealth: 
from wages.?! 

Looking at the effects of personal estate 
itself, Table 3 shows that household heads 
with no personal wealth were more likely 


than the average to head non-family 


21 An increasing differentiation in actual wealth 
among manual workers if likely to be of considerable 
importance for understanding working-class be- 
havior, expecially as it-may relate to the develop- 
ment of a split labor market (see Bonacich, 1972). 
Tygiel (forthcoming) discusses some of the effects of 
working-class differentiation on household com- 
position, residence patterns and politics in nine- 
teenth-century San Francisco. . 
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households, ‘while most groups who 


owned. any personal estate at all were less 


likely: to do so. This finding suggests that 
the increased proportion of non-family 
households i in 1850 compared to 1870 was 
due, at least in part, toa larger proportion 
of poor people in the population, i.e., 
those without any personal wealth. This 
was also true, as Table 1 indicates, of 
household heads who owned no real es- 
tate in 1850 but not in 1870. That wealth 
measured by personal estate should have 
become a more important determinant of 
household structure than wealth from real 
estate in 1870 compared to 1850 is not 


` surprising given the more urbanized na- 


ture of the community in the later period. 
The changing distribution of household 
types over time, however, seems to have 
been due to the decreasing availability of 
wealth of any kind. ` 

Household heads with the smallest 
amount of personal estate were more 


‘ likely to head simple family households, 


while the opposite was true for the 
wealthier group. Owning the greatest 
amount of personal wealth was positively 
related to heading an extended family 
household and negatively related to head- 
ing a simple family household that in- 
cluded non-kin but not extended kin. De- 
spite the economic capacity for resident 
servants in the wealthier households, only 
four percent of all the households in- 
cluded in this analysis had servants speci- 
fically mentioned as resident members. 
The economic variables included in this 
analysis have provided the basis for inter- 
preting changes in household structure in 
nineteenth-century Los Angeles that are 
consistent with macro-economic de- 
velopments which Marx associated with 
the growth of capitalism. Changes in an 
individual’s actual and/or potential for the 
accumulation of wealth, it was suggested 
earlier, is one way to link structural 
changes associated with ‘“‘the so-called 
primitive accumulation’ and household 
organization. While questions might be 
raised about the measurement of indi- 
vidual accumulation in the data analyzed 
here, the findings provide significant and 


. consistent support for the interpretations 


suggested by the formulation developed in 
this paper. 
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The Family Life Cycle 


Recent historical research (see, for 
example, P. Laslett, 1972; B. Laslett, 
1975; Demos, 1968; 1970; Greven, 1966; 
1970; Parish and Schwartz, 1972) has 
demonstrated the predominance of nu- 
Clear family households in preindustrial 
agricultural societies. One explanation for 
these findings is demographic (Burch, 
1972; Levy, 1965; Berkner, 1972). 
Societies with late marriage ages and high 
mortality, characteristic of western 
Europe in earlier times (Hajnal, 1965), 
were limited in the degree to which ex- 
tended families could occur, except for 
brief periods’ at the beginning and/or end 
of the family life cycle. Variation in 
demographic factors is, therefore, impor- 
tant for understanding changes in house- 
hold structure over time. In relation to the 
economic interpretation presented in the 
preceding section, it 1s necessary to-see 
whether and how demographic factors are 
related to them. 

Limitations of the data used here make 
it impossible to address directly several of 
the issues mentioned above. Neither mor- 
tality information’ nor age-at-marriage are 
available on the census schedules.?? Pre- 
vious historical research on the family, 
however, has used the age of the house- 
hold head as a way to investigate the fam- 
ily life cycle (see, for instance, Berkner, 
1972; Herlihy, 1972; B. Laslett, 1975). 
This procedure has been followed in the 
analysis presented here. The relationships 
between the age of the household head 
and family structure in both 1850 and 1870 
indicate the effects of social change on the 
family life cycle. 

The youngest household heads were 
more likely to head non-family house- 





2 Data on marital status were not available on the 
U.S. federal census schedules until 1880. It is there- 
fore impossible to know how many persons heading 
non-family households were divorced, separated or 
widowed. Since non-family households did not in- 
clude a marital link to the head, some inference can 
be made about the marriage ages of non-family 
household heads: 56.8% of all households headed by 
persons under 30 were nonfamily in 1850 and 51.9% 
were non-family in 1870. This indicates that resi- 
dents of Los Angeles also may have followed the 
western European pattern of later marriage ages than 
has commonly been assumed. 
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holds in both 1850 and 1870. In 1850, 
however, heading a simple family was a 
feature of late middle age, persons 50-59 
years old were the only group significantly 
more likely than the average to do so. The 
proportion of simple family households 
headed by all persons 30 years of age- or. 
older, however, increased between 1850 
and 1870, and only households headed by 
those in the 40~49 age group were signifi- 
cantly more likely than the higher average 
to head them. 

The previous section suggested that the 
potential for the accumulation of wealth 
declined between 1850 and 1870. Actual 
wealth is also likely to have narrowed; a 
smaller proportion of household heads 
were landowners and the percent of 
household heads in unskilled labor occu- 
pations increased. Since wealth was as- 
sociated with more complex household 
types, the decreasing access to this eco- 
nomic resource could, in part, explain the 
changing distribution of household types 
over the twenty-year period. The chang- 
ing relationships between age and house- 
hold type provide a further explanation 
for these different distributions. Heading 
a simple family household was no longer 
one phase of a differentiated pattern of 
family life-cycle stages but was the domi- 
nant organizational form of family life 
throughout its entire span. In 1870 as in 
1850, the oldest age group was signifi- 
cantly more likely to head an extended 
family unit but the proportions (in their 
adjusted form) had declined from 33 per- 
cent to 14.5 percent. Furthermore, the 
simple family was the modal category for 
the eldest as it was for all but the youngest 
household heads in 1870, which was not 
the case in 1850. 

One further observation can be made 
when looking at the changing effects of 
age on household organization over this 
twenty-year period. The smaller propor- 
tion of simple families which included ad- 
ditional non-kin in 1870 compared to 1850 
suggests that persons who had not formed 
family alliances of their own in 1850 were, 
nevertheless, likely to live within a family 
(compared to a non-family) context; by 


‘1870, such persons were more likely to 


remain outside of a familial unit through- 
out their entire adult lives. 
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If migration potential was considered to 
be a resource for the accumulation of 
wealth and kinship ties were seen as an- 
tagonistic to it, more persons may have 
postponed marriage in the hope of improv- 
ing their economic positions. For those 
who were unsuccessful in turning poten- 
.tial into actual accumulation (and it was 
the least wealthy who were most likely to 
head non-family households), their attrac- 
tiveness within the marriage market was 
likely to decline with age. Thus, what may 
have been a decision to postpone marriage 
in earlier years could have resulted in a 
limited ability to establish one’s own fam- 
ily or to live within a family at all at a later 
age. 

In general, then, there seem to have 
been two major shifts in the life cycle of 
nineteenth-century Los Angeles families 
between 1850 and 1870, one of which re- 
lates to the placement of kin and the other 
to the placement of non-kin. In 1870 com- 
pared to 1850, non-kin were less likely to 
live in households which included con- 
jugal and/or parent-child relationships 
within them and kin were more likely to 
live within their own simple families 
rather than being connected to another, 
related kin group. Thus the proportion of 
both simple and non-family households 
increased and the proportion of ‘‘simple 
plus others’’ and extended family house- 
` holds declined. One consequence of this 
change is that as the structure of the fam- 
ily life cycle became simplified, the ability 
of families to respond to changing life- 
cycle needs through structural adapta- 
tions, such as taking in boarders, was re- 
duced. Wages, therefore, became more 
Important for family subsistence. 


Sex Roles and Household Structure 


Household units have been, and still are 
traditionally headed by men. Although 
this is not a universal phenomenon either 
in time or across cultures (see Boulding, 
1976), women in western societies have 
tended to head households less by choice 
than by circumstances, such as widow- 
hood, divorce or separation. In Los 
Angeles, 18 percent and 14 percent of the 





3 Tygiel (forthcoming) reports a similar pattern in 
late nineteenth-century San Francisco. 
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households analyzed in 1850 and 1870, re- 
spectively, were headed by women. Al- 
though the proportion of female-headed 
households was not markedly different in 
the two time periods, the relationships be- 
tween sex and household structure 
changed. The following discussion pro- 
vides an opportunity to see whether or not 
the macro-economic developments al- 
ready described can account for these 
changes as well as providing a basis for 
exploring sex roles in a developing 
nineteenth-century community. 

The role of women in nineteenth- 
century California can also be viewed in 
terms of the actual and/or potential access 
to the accumulation of wealth which has 
been applied in earlier sections of this 
analysis. Both actual and potential wealth 
historically has been available to Califor- 
nia women through their ability to inherit 
property. Women in _ non-industrial 
societies also have an additional potential 


for the accumulation of wealth through 


trading or agriculture varying, however, 
by the type of agricultural technology. 
(Boserup, 1970). 

The earlier analysis of household struc- 
ture in  mid-nineteenth-century Los 
Angeles (B. Laslett, 1975) shows that 
women were more likely to head extended 
families than any other type, while this 
was not true for men. Since this empirical 
result controlled for the effects of actual 
land ownership, it suggests that a 
generalized authority may have been 
available to women in a society in which 
their inheritance rights were legally pro- 
tected and they had access to eco- 
nomically productive roles. 

To have access to both wealth and au- 
thority at one point in time, however, 
does not necessarily ensure its continua- 
tion. Recent discussions of women in con- 
temporary third world countries suggest 
that their position has declined with ~ 
modernization (see, for instance, Tinker, 
1976). Whether or not this was also true in 
the development of western nations only 
recently has begun to. be explored (see, 
Shorter, 1975; Scott and Tilly, 1975; 
Hartmann, 1976). The data available in 
this analysis provides the opportunity to 
address this question in one nineteenth- 


century American city. 
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Table 4. Relationship of Sex of Househola Head 
to Type of Simple Family: Los An- 
geles, California, 1870 i 


Household Head 
Male Female 
Household Type % % N 
Married Couple Alone 100 0 TT 
Married Couple with 
Child(ren) 98.2 1.8 275 
Single Parent and: 
Child(ren) 31.6 68.4 76 
p<.0001. 


Table 1 shows that, in 1850, women 
were less likely than average to head non- 
family households and, as already men- 
tioned, were more likely to head extended 
family households, independent of the 
other variables included in the analysis. 
By 1870 (see Table 2), women were still 
less likely to head non-family households, 
but they were also less likely to head ex- 
tended family households. Table 2 also 
shows that, in the adjusted form of the 
relationship, 76 percent of women heads 
of households were in simple families 
compared to 41 percent of men. 

This result masks another finding, since 
the simple family category includes 
households composed of husband-wife 
alone, nuclear families with children and 
single parent-child(ren) families. Women 
were most likely to be designated as the 
household head when a spouse was not 
present (see Table 4). They were, then, 
heading single parent-child families more 
than any other type. While a similar dis- 
tribution is found among simple family 
households in 1850, this was not the 
modal household category headed by 
women. 

These empirical results refer to the ad- 
justed form of the relationship between 
sex and household structure and are inde- 
pendent of the effects of land ownership. 
The changing relationship between sex 
and household structure was not, there- 
fore, caused by differences in the actual 
wealth of female heads of households as 
measured by real estate ownership. For 
1870, however, another measure of actual 
wealth is available—personal estate— 
and, as suggested earlier, personal estate 


may have been of greater economic im- ' 
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portance in the later period. The inclusion 
of personal estate in the analysis, however 
(see Table 3), does not affect the relation- 
ships ‘between sex and household struc- 
ture already discussed. Since differences 
in women’s access to actual wealth does 
not seem to account for the 1870 relation- 
ships, changes in their potential for the 
accumulation of wealth may offer a tenta- 
tive explanation. 

Wage-paying work for women was se- 
verely limited in this period of Los 
Angeles’ history. Factory jobs, a source 
of female employment in the more indus- 
trialized areas of New England, were not 
available and Indian women who served 
as domestics in the pre-American period 
(Fogelson, 1967:9) may have been a cheap 
source of household service workers in 


‘the later period as well. Women’s access 


to the new skills associated with indus- 
trializing economies historically has been 
more limited than men’s (Hartmann, 1976) 
and appears to be a continuing pattern in 
currently developing societies (Tinker, 
1976; Youssef, 1974). It seems reason- 
able, therefore, to infer that women’s po- 
tential access to the accumulation of 
wealth declined between 1850 and 1870, 
and that this affected the observed rela- 
tionships between sex and household 
structure. 

The problem of women’s restricted ac- 
cess to economic roles is not characteris- 
tic of capitalist societies only (see Scott, 
1974). Thus, while the changing position 
of women in nineteenth-century Los 
Angeles may have been affected by the 
macro-economic changes which Marx as- 
sociated with the early stages of capitalist 
development, they do not appear to be 
limited to them. 


Migration and Ethnicity 


High rates of geographic mobility have 
often been used to explain changes in the 
distribution of family types over time 
since kinship ties, it has been suggested, 
are more attenuated in modern societies 
than in the past (which is assumed to have 
been more geographically stable). In this 
analysis it is, in fact, impossible to dis- 
aggregate the net effects of ethnicity and 
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migration?* trom each other, since most 
Anglos were also migrants (and thus, for 
this group, there is virtually no variation 
on migration) while most Spanish- 
surname persons were born in California 
or Mexico (and thus there is almost no 
variation on ethnicity).25 While this statis- 
tical problem inhibits interpretation of the 
net effects of ethnicity and birthplace on 
household structure independent of each 
other, it also suggests some possible 
sources of specification which may con- 
_ tribute to understanding the effects of 

these variables in nineteenth-century Los 
Angeles and, perhaps, elsewhere as well. 

All types of migration are not equally 
disruptive of family ties. Overall migra- 
tion includes at least two potentially dif- 
ferent types: (1) first-generation migration 
into a new area of settlement and (2) later 
migration from the same place of origin. 
Later migrants from areas of earlier mi- 
gration are likely to have an easier time 
becoming part of the existing social net- 
works in the new place of residence than 
earlier ones. If this distinction between 
earlier versus later migration can help to 
explain household structure, its effect 
should weaken over time as migrant 
groups establish more extensive linkages 
within the community. 

Ethnicity often has been used to mea- 
sure cultural differences between groups; 
it can, however, also be viewed in other 
ways. As-such, the effects of ethnicity 
may depend on structural attributes of the 
ethnic group within a given social context 


s Birthplace is being used as a proxy variable for 
migration, with all California-born household heads 
considered as non-migrants and all household heads 
born elsewhere considered as migrants. Using birth- 
place data for this purpose may underestimate actual 
migration into Los Angeles by persons born 
elsewhere in California. 


25 The first party of Anglo pioneer settlers arrived 
in California in 1841 (Caughey, 1970: 136), while 
migration from Mexico dated back fo the eigh- 
teenth century. In both 1850 and 1870, a smali 
number of Spanish-surname household heads were, 
however, born in South America and Spain, and an 
even smaller number of Anglos were born in Califor- 
nia. Thus, no birthplace-ethnicity cells were empty. 
While the net effects of ethnicity and migration can- 
not be disaggregated, the adjusted means can be 
discussed as independent of the effects of the other 
independent variables included in the computations. 
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such as its size, socioeconomic position 
and degree of segregation.?6 

The class means in Table 1 show that, in 
1850, persons born in Mexico and Califor- 
nia were less likely to head non-family 
households, despite the fact that one was 
a migrant and the other a non-migrant 
group, while migrant heads born 
elsewhere were more likely to do so. 
Mexican-born (migrant) heads were also 
more likely to live in simple families, 
while this is not true for other migrant 
heads. The migration status of the house- 
hold head seems to be related only to sim- 
pler, not more complex, forms of family 
organization but in varying ways. The 
zero-order effects of ethnicity show that 
Anglos were more likely and Spanish- 
surname persons less likely to head non- 
family households, with the reverse set of 
relationships being true for simple family 
households. 

While the class means report the actual 
zero-order relationships, only adjusted 
means can measure the net effects of 
these independent variables. Yet it is pre- 
cisely this which cannot be done from 
these data. In discussing the adjusted 
means, therefore, the interpretations are 
suggestive only, since the data cannot ad- 
dress them directly. 

In the adjusted form of the relationships 
between birthplace and household type, 
Table 1 shows that households headed by 
persons born in Mexico were more likely 
than average to head simple family house- 
holds while other migrant heads were sig- 
nificantly less likely to do so, which re-. 
peats the relationships observed in the 
class means. Migrant heads born 
elsewhere, on the other hand, were signif- 
icantly more likely to head simple family 
households which included non-kin.27 


26 Although ethnic and/or migration groups may 
vary in socioeconomic status, the adjusted means for 
ethnicity discussed in the text are net of the eco- 
nomic variables included in the analysis. This factor 
therefore cannot be used to explain the results. 

27 The only significant adjusted relationship be- 
tween ethnicity and household type shows Anglos to 
have been less likely to head “simple family plus 
others” households, which contradicts the last result 
mentioned and is a statistical artifact of the non- 
independence of the migration and ethnicity varia- 
bles. These contradictions are also a consequence of 
the distribution of cases on the independent varia- 
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These findings suggest that the two 
different specifications reviewed earlier 
in this section are relevant to understand- 
ing the effects of ethnicity and migration 
on household structure. Second or 
subsequent-generation migrants taking 
historically traditional routes may (1) be 
more likely to travel within simple family 
groups and/or (2) may find it easier to 
establish linkages with the local popula- 
tion which will facilitate their chances 
within the available marriage market. 
(Earlier marriage, however, may have a 
negative impact on the accumulation of 
wealth.) However, first-generation mi- 
grants, especially if they differ culturally 
from the resident population, may tend to 
be segregated along ethnic lines.78 Thus 
the ethnic structure of the receiving area 
and the migration history of incoming 
groups may be relevant to understanding 
the effects of these variables on household 
organization. 

In 1870, Los Angeles had a larger pro- 
portion of immigrant household heads 
than ‘in 1850: 60 percent were born outside 
' California in the earlier period and 83 per- 
cent in the later one. As in 1850, both the 
class and adjusted means show that 
Mexican-born migrant heads were less 
likely to head non-family households. No 
other adjusted relationship between birth- 
place and household structure reaches a 
statistically significant level; effects of 
migration seem to have disappeared. If 
migration has an impact on household 
structure, it may operate only in the ear- 
liest years of settlement by a new in- 
migrating group. 

The proportion of households headed 
by members of the two major ethnic 
groups in the area was almost completely 
reversed in the two decades between 1850 
and 1870. More than two-thirds were 
Spanish-surname in the earlier period, 
while almost the same proportion were 
Anglo by the later one. In 1850, the ethnic- 


bles, a factor which affects other results presented in 
the tables as well. 

28 The 1850 Los Angeles data show that boarding 
was indeed segregated along ethnic lines: 91% of 
Spanish-surname boarders lived in households 
headed by Spanish-surname persons and 96% of 
Anglo boarders lived in Anglo-headed households. 
The 1870 percentages are similar. 
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ity of the household head was almost 
wholly unrelated (via statistically signifi-. 
cant adjusted means) to household type. 
In 1870, however, more significant rela- 
tionships can be observed. Spanish- 
surname household heads were less likely 
than average to head non-family house- 
holds and more likely to head simple 
families. The opposite pattern can be seen 
for Anglo household heads.?? 

Whether or not change in the propor- 
tion of the two major ethnic groups within 
Los Angeles between 1850 and 1870 and 
the increasing political and economic 
dominance of Anglos over the Spanish- 
surname population during this period 
(Pitt, 1970) served to heighten cultural dif- 
ferences between them, at this point, can 
only be a matter for speculation. It should 
be noted, however, that ethnicity, to the 
extent that it does affect family structure, 
continues to be associated only with the 
simpler, not the more complex types of 
households. 


Summary and Coaclusions 


The materials presented in this paper 
are both complex and varied. Among 
other things, they point to the richness of 
census data for studying changes in family 
structure over time. With this one source 
of easily obtainable documentary data, it 
has been possible to consider a range of 
theoretical and empirical questions rele- 
vant to family structure and social change. 
In this respect, scholars owe thanks to the 
Cambridge Group for the History of Popu- 
lation and Social Structure for their 
pioneering work in developing quantita- 
tive family history. 

The overall pattern of findings reported 
in this paper suggest that changes in the 
macro-economic structure which Marx 
associated with the development of 
capitalism can contribute to understand- 
ing family structure in nineteenth-century 
Los Angeles. The changing relationships 
of individual attributes to household or- 
ganization, particularly as they reflect ac- 


3° The 1870 analysis is affected by the relationship 
between ethnicity and migration as it was in 1850, 
The discussion of these results, therefore, only can 
be suggestive. 
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‘tual and/or potential access to the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, can be interpreted 
consistently in terms of the transforma- 
tion of the means of production into capi- 
tal and the increasing dependence of 
workers on wage labor for their means of 
subsistence. These factors are likely to 
have affected the adaptability of the resi- 
dential family to the demands which life- 
cycle variation and economic fluctuations 
made upon it and have major implications 
for understanding both the nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century American family. 
Further elaboration of the theory de- 
veloped here must take account of these 
changes in the macro-economic structure 
in order to understand both the outcomes 
of social change in relation to the family 
and the processes by which these changes 
came about. 

The nature and effects of social class in 
relation to the family during the develop- 
ment of capitalism has not been specified 
in this discussion. It seems likely that 
class relationships would reflect conflict 
over the efforts of groups which differed 
on the actual/potential dimensions to 
maximize or maintain their wealth and/or 
status positions. Easterlin’s (1976) expla- 
nation for reductions in nineteenth- 
century American farm fertility, which 
emphasizes the decline in opportunities 
for capital accumulation, is consistent 
with the positions developed in this paper. 
Further empirical research is required to 
more fully understand changes in the fam- 
ily as capitalism developed. 

No attempt has been made in this pre- 
sentation to statistically analyze the tem- 
poral sequencing of the relationships dis- 
cussed. It appears likely, however, that as 
changes took place in the social organiza- 
tion of economic activities, their impact 
was felt in the distribution of household 
types and in changes in the family life 
cycle and sex roles, particularly in rela- 
tion to women, as well as other features of 
family life which this analysis has not 
been able to address. As the macro- 
economic institutions were changing from 


means of subsistence into capital, actual . 


wealth became a relatively more impor- 
tant determinant of household structure 
and the impact of potential wealth seems 
to have declined. 
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An adequate causal model which would 
attempt to specify these processes, how- 
ever, must not look at the effects of eco- 
nomic variables alone. As the analysis 
here suggests, other factors such as sex, 
life cycle and networks of social integra- 
tion (which may reflect migration history 
and ethnicity) may be important interven- 
ing variables. The explanation would be 
tested, however, by asking—at each stage 
of analyzing the temporal process— 
whether or not changes in the actual or 
potential accumulation of wealth affected 
by these intervening variables can satis- 
factorily explain the observed results and, 
furthermore, whether or not changes in 
wealth accumulation are significantly af- 
fected by the economic and political struc- 
ture of capitalist property and class rela- 
tionships. 

This paper discusses the general 
theoretical issues about social change and 
the family which have concerned 
sociologists and historians for many 
years. Criticisms of Engels’ (1972) analy- 
sis of the family over time has led, 
perhaps, to a premature rejection of a 
Marxian approach for analyzing this prob- 
lem. If the interpretations of changes ob- 
served in nineteenth-century Los Angeles 
are correct and can be replicated through 
studies of other areas and time periods, 
further attention to a Marxian perspective 
would be appropriate. The analysis pre- 
sented here suggests that the variables 
and dynamics implied by this perspective 
have considerable explanatory potential 
for understanding both social change and 
the family. 
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Previous work dealing with the deterrent effects of legal sanctions has lacked an appropriate 
sociological context. This paper adopts a theoretical perspective which views legal threats as 
only one mechanism which may produce conformity. Our framework, which is consistent-with 
both the social control and social influence literature, emphasizes the possible importance of 
extralegal factors in the production of conformity. We illustrate the methodological implica- 
tions of our approach empirically with a test of the deterrence doctrine that focuses on the use 
of marijuana. A multiple regression analysis of data obtained from a sample of both marijuana 
users and nonusers in a jurisdiction with severe penalties for the use of marijuana indicates that 
the criminal law receives support from certain extralegal inhibitory influences. Moreover, when 
the relative efficacy of these extralegal influences are compared to the controlling effects of 


legal threats, the extralegal influences are found to be the more important. 


Studies of the deterrent effects of law 
have recently enjoyed a renascence of 
both scholarly and public interest. Be- 
cause of its importance for public policy, 
deterrence research has been prominent 
in current legislation and litigation, as well 
as in forums devoted to crime.! However, 
despite the flurry of research in this area 


and the sanguinity with which many 


sociologists view the deterrence doctrine, 
writers agree that we are still some way 
from being able to specify fully the condi- 
tions under which legal sanctions produce 
a deterrent effect (Tittle and Logan, 1973; 


* An earlier version of this paper was presented at 
the annual meetings of the American Sociological 
Association, San Francisco, California, August, 
1975. This research was partially supported by the 
National Institute of Mental Health (Grant 1-RO1- 
DA00853—1) and the Research Committee of the 
University of Wisconsin Graduate School. We grate- 
fully acknowledge the substantive suggestions and 
advice of Gilbert Geis, Robert E. Petersen and John 
DeLamater, as well as the anonymous reviewers of 
this journal. 

! One study, for instance, of the deterrent effects 
of capital punishment has figured prominently in ar- 
guments before the Supreme Court on the constitu- 
tionality of the death penalty (Ehrlich, 1975). The 
results of this study—that, on the average, every 
execution in the United States during the period 
1933—1967 deterred eight potential murders—has be- 
come the topic of discussion not only in professional 
and academic circles, but also in popular specula- 
tions about crime and punishment. A critique of this 
study can be found in Bowers and Pierce (1975), 


Tullock, 1974). This unsatisfactory state 
of knowledge has been attributed both to 
methodological differences in research 
and measurement techniques and to the 
ideological predisposition of analysts 
(Erickson and Gibbs, 1973; Wilson, 1975: 
ch. 3). 

One path toward addressing unresolved 
issues would be to strive for more 
adequate research; that is, to conduct 
studies which are not only methodologi- 
cally sound, but also operationally com- 
parable. A quite different strategy, how- 
ever, recently has been proposed by 
Gibbs (1975) who recommends. a 
moratorium on conventional studies of de- 
terrence. In Gibbs’ view, what is needed 
now is a restatement of the deterrence 
doctrine as a sophisticated sociological 
theory. This requires integrating deter- 
rence research with what else is known 
about “preventive mechanisms”—including 
a consideration of punishment properties 
other than, and in addition to, the severity 
and certainty of the sanction—and espe- 
cially the extralegal conditions that also 
may inhibit criminal behavior. 

The contention of this paper is that im- 
portant conceptual and methodological is- 
sues surrounding deterrence have yet to 
be addressed, and that the resolution of- 
these issues requires departures from pre- 
vious deterrence formulations. This paper 


proposes an alternative conceptualization 
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of deterrence, one which anchors deter- 
rence in a larger context of social control 
where legal threats constitute just one 
mechanism that may produce confor- 
mity.? The shift in perspective recom- 
mended here is consistent with the 
emergence of “‘control’’ theories of crime 
and delinquency. Whereas conformity 
previously was viewed as a given, control 
theories view it as problematic; the ques- 
tion ‘‘Why do they do it?” is replaced by a 
new question which inquires about the 
conditions of conformity, i.e., ‘“Why 
don’t they do it?” (Hirschi, 1969: 10-1). 
One answer, of course, is deterrence. Fi- 
nally, after introducing this alternative 
approach, we present a preliminary empir- 
ical application to one widely violated 
criminal prohibition: the possession and 
use of marijuana. 


DETERRENCE IN DOGMA AND THEORY 


The deterrence doctrine, as formulated 
within criminology, is strikingly atheoret- 
ical both in its philosophical origins and its 
historic inattention to developments in the 
social sciences. As Gibbs (1975: 5) notes, 
deterrence is more a doctrine than theory, 
‘ʻa vague congery of ideas with no unify- 
ing factor other than their being the 
legacies of two major figures in moral phi- 
losophy, Cesare Beccaria and Jeremy 
Bentham.”’ In criminology, the philosoph- 
ical origins of the deterrence doctrine ap- 
parently discouraged subsequent socio- 
logical scrutiny of the concept’s onto- 
logical status. The hypothesized deterrent 
effect was not generated by systematic 
observations of the relationship between 
legal sanctions and behavior, but from 
a body of social thought which invoked 
the concept of deterrence as a justifica- 
tion for an alternative legal system. Con- 
sequently, although classical deterrence 
doctrine implicitly contains claims about 
human motivation (Taylor et al., 1973: 


2 We use the term ‘‘social control” to apply to all 
social mechanisms invoked to establish, inhibit or 
change human behavior. To us, social control does 
not connote any fundamentally different concerns 
than the term ‘‘social influence,” except that the 
former is more often used by sociologists and the 
latter by social psychologists. 
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2—3), these claims were developed to 
justify reform, not to explain behavior. 
Ultimately, criminology granted deterr- 
ence the status of a scientific concept or, 
at least, as a researchable hypothesis, al- 
though subsequent conceptual develop- 
ment of this hypothesis again occurred 
outside the behavioral sciences. Johannes 
Andenaes, a legal scholar, is usually cre- 
dited with stimulating modern interest in 
deterrence. More recent conceptual activ- 
ity was similarly influenced by an essen- 
tially jurisprudential orientation (Haw- 
kins, 1969; Zimring, 1971; Zimring and 
Hawkins, 1973; Andenaes, 1974; 1975). 

In contrast, the role of social scientists 
generally has been restricted to nonex- 
perimental tests of the formulations de- 
veloped by students of jurisprudence. 
Such tests have dealt narrowly with the 
impact of legal sanctions on criminal be- 
havior, where legal sanctions are the in- 
dependent variables and crime rates the 
dependent variable (see Andenaes, 1974: 
passim). The empirical energy directed 
toward this relationship shows an uncriti- 
cal acceptance of the deterrence doctrine 
without a corresponding theoretical 
rationale that is based on established prin- 
ciples of social influence and control. This 
restricted conception of the deterrence 
doctrine is evident both in the more for- 
mal definition of deterrence and the kinds 
of empirical problems to which this con- 
ception traditionally is directed. 


Deterrence, Control and Compliance 


In criminology, the concept of deter- 
rence is used to describe the prevention of 
criminal behavior through the use of, or 
by the threat of, legal sanctions. The crim- 
inal law, through its content and applica- 
tion, designates those acts which are 
proscribed and identifies the legal penal- 
ties associated with them. “‘To the extent 
that these stimuli restrain citizens from 
socially undesired actions which they 
might otherwise have committed, a gen- 
eral preventive effect is secured” (An- 
denaes, 1974: 35). Deterrence, then, is in- 
tended to refer to compliance produced by 
the existence and administration of the 
criminal law rather than some other 
source. So defined, deterrence refers to a 
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particular relationship between the exis- 
tence, or perception, of legal sanctions 
and subsequent behavior. Deterrence re- 
fers not to sanctions and behavior in isola- 
tion but, rather, to one of their possible 
relationships. The specific relationship of 
interest is one in which a particular sanc- 
tion functions to prevent the occurrence 
of an act; the sanction is thought to de- 
crease the probability of the act’s occur- 
rence. 

Stated in this way, the deterrence doc- 
trine may be integrated with two related 
bodies of literature—social control and 
social influence-compliance. The social 
control literature describes mechanisms 
which preserve social order and per- 
petuate social organization. The concept 
of social control is often used to account 
for conduct that is not wholly explained 
by socialization and situational interaction 
(e.g., LaPiere, 1954:v). Others use the 
concept to refer to both internal mecha- 
nisms, such as the internalization of 
norms, and external mechanisms that con- 
trol behavior, including the manipulation 
of sanctions—rewards and punishments 
(Olsen, 1968:124—9). It is clear that the 
deterrence doctrine refers to this more 
general sanctioning-behavior relationship, 
but is more limited in its focus on legal 
sanctions to the exclusion of others. 
There is no theoretical reason, however, 
why the relationship between legal sanc- 
tions and behavior should be examined 
differently than other sanction-behavior 
relationships. 

Most discussions of deterrence blur the 
potentially important distinction between 
the intended and actual consequences of 
control mechanisms. While the former re- 
fers to mechanisms which are intended to 
inhibit, regulate or control behavior, the 
latter pertains only to those mechanisms 
which actually do inhibit, regulate or con- 
trol behavior. The labeling perspective of 
deviance, for instance, clearly adopts the 
intended conception of social control; if 
these mechanisms actually did control be- 
havior, there would be no reason to speak 
of secondary deviance since, by defini- 
tion, the deviance would have been con- 
trolled in its primary stages. 

The actual consequences conception 
places deterrence in a broader context, 
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and directs attention to the role of deter- 
rence in the more general context of social 
control. If deterrence is only a possible 
source of conformity, the question be- 
comes whether or not the fear of legal 
sanctions is a mechanism of social con- 
trol. Moreover, the anticipation of legal 
sanctions, obviously, is not the only pos- 
sible influence on behavior, nor can it be 
understood without explicit reference to 
other social controls because ‘“‘there is 
always a complicated interplay between 
the law and the multitude of cther factors 
which shape our attitudes and behavior’’ 
(Andenaes, 1974:1). In short, the task for 
the student of deterrence is to explain the 
relationship between behavior, on the one 
hand, and both legal and extralegal sanc- 
tions on the other. 

The parallel between deterrence and 
social influence theory is also manifest. In 
principle, the deterrence doctrine is basi- 
cally no different from other sanction- 
behavior relationships in social influence 
situations, though an essential difference 
is that deterrence is concerned with a par- 
ticular source (the legal sanction), a signal 
(a threat) and a target (violators or 
violations of the sanctions). The deter- 
rence doctrine—like social influence 
theory—anticipates that compliance is de- 
termined by certain characteristics of the 
source such as severity, certainty and ce- 
lerity, and characteristics of the target 
such as personality, behavioral commit- 
ment, and the instrumental and symbolic 
dimensions of the act (Chambliss, 1967; 
Tittle and Logan, 1973; Zimring and 
Hawkins, 1973). 

Perhaps the most useful parallel to be 
drawn, however, is in the concept of 
threat. The criminological literature im- 
plies that the specific mechanism which 
deters is the threat of detection, ap- 
prehension and punishment for non- 


compliance. Thus, deterrence occurs 
when ‘“. . . a threat causes individuals 
who would have committed the 


threatened behavior to refrain frem doing 
so” (Zimring and Hawkins, 1973:71). In- 
deed, the deterrence literature differ- 
entiates threats that are communicated by 
the experience of others who suffer the 
consequences of violation (‘‘general de- 
terrence’’) from threats which are com- 
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municated through personal experience of 
these consequences at an earlier time 
(‘specific deterrence’’). In this sense, 
criminology’s deterrence doctrine per- 
tains to just one potential determinant of 
compliance: the unilateral, contingent 
threat.* The legal threat becomes only one 
of several kinds of signals or messages 
that may influence behavior; and, in either 
area of inquiry, the relevant research 
question is not whether the signal or sanc- 
tion actually deters, but under what condi- 
tions it does so. 


Are Crime Rates Relevant? 


These conceptual matters suggest two 
important empirical considerations for 
nonexperimental research designs. First, 
the concept of deterrence must be an- 
chored within a broad context of human 
motivation. The legal threat may indeed 
generate conformity, but there is no rea- 
son to presume that the law operates in a 
social influence vacuum. In this regard, 
the task for deterrence research is some- 
what larger and more difficult than antici- 
pated. The deterrence hypothesis requires 
that the multiple sources of conformity be 
identified; only one of these 1s legal threat. 
.Furthermore, the deterrence hypothesis 
requires the estimation of the relative effi- 
cacy of these different factors. For these 
reasons, the conventional bivariate con- 
ceptualization of deterrence as the rela- 
tionship between legal sanctions and 
crime is insufficient.4 

The second implication is that the study 
of deterrence must depart from the tra- 
ditional unit of observation—the crime 
rate. Previous research seems not to have 
recognized that deterrent effects cannot 


3 An interesting analogue to deterrence research is 
found in the experimental analysis of punitive con- 
tingencies explored in studies of interpersonal risk 
(Marwell and Schmitt, 1975) and threats (Tedeschi, 
1970; 1972). This experimental approach appears to 
be a major alternative methodology to that used in 
this study. 

4 There is no basis for presuming that other (ex- 
tralegal) influences are somehow ‘‘controlled’’ when 
the bivariate relationship between legal sanctions 
and crime ig measured. The important question 
which is not addressed by such studies is: when is 
compliance the result of legal threats, and when is it 
the result of other factors? 
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be indicated by crime rates. Indeed, crime 
rates may be logically irrelevant to the 
study of deterrence insofar as they can 
only indicate who has not been deterred. 
Research on deterrence must utilize ob- 
servations of both compliance and non- 
compliance. 

It is noteworthy that deterrence re- 
search has proceeded rather differently. 
Typically, deterrence research has exam- 
ined the relationship between some mea- 
sure of a sanction characteristic and some 
measure of criminal behavior, using a 
bivariate correlational analysis, or a var- 
iant of a chi-square test, to assess the 
strength of the association. With some 
variation, this has been the conventional 
approach to this problem both by 
sociologists (see, e.g., the summary con- 
tained in Gibbs, 1975: ch. 5), and by 
economists (see, e.g., the papers con- 
tained in Becker and Landes, 1974). Once 
the matter was so defined, the remaining 
issues have been seen principally as so- 
lutions to various methodological prob- 
lems that relate either to the measurement 
of the criminal behavior, the inclusion of 
other indicators of the sanction character- 
istics, such as perceptual measures, the 
operationalization of the sanction charac- 
teristics, or the appropriate mode of anal- 
ysis, such as the alternatives offered by 
the econometricians. 

When the relationship between the 
characteristics of a sanction and the rate 
of crime is scrutinized for evidence of de- 
terrence, substantial inferences must 
necessarily be made. It must be pre- 
sumed, for example, that the reciprocal of 
the crime rate—the rate of nonviola- 
tion—constitutes the ‘‘deterrence rate.” 
But, the rate of nonviolation may actually 
reflect two sources of compliance: (1) 
compliance produced by influences other 
than a legal threat and (2) compliance pro- 
duced by legal threats—deterrence. This 


5S if Andenaes set the conceptual precedent, the 
empirical prototype can be found in the pioneering 
work of Gibbs (1968) and Tittle (1969). These two 
studies set the pattern for subsequent research by 
specifying criminal behavior as the dependent vari- 
able. Indeed, the title of Tittle’s paper (‘Crime Rates 
and Legal Sanctions’’) neatly summarizes—albeit in 
reverse causal order—what is usually taken as the 
deterrence hypothesis in its null form. 
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Table 1. Inferring Deterence from Incidence 





of Offenses/Offenders: Hypothetical 

Data * 

Category A B C D 

1. 800 600 600 600 
2. 100 200 150 250 
3. 75 150 175 100 
4. 25 50 75 50 
Total 1000 1000 1000 1000 


* The hypothetical data presented here are meant 
to depict non-experimental, cross-sectional data. 


Legend: Category 1. Number of nonviolations/ 
nonoffenders where extra- 
legal factors produced 
compliance with law. 

2. Number of nonviolations/ 
nonoffenders where legal 
threats produced compli- 
ance with law. 

3. Number of  offenses/of- 
fenders which are unde- 
tected. 

4. Number of offenses/of- 
fenders which are detected. 


is why, apparently, deterrence may be re- 
garded as ‘inherently unobservable and 
hence immeasurable” (Gibbs, 1975:13). 

These considerations are illustrated in 
Table 1 with hypothetical data. The total 
audience for the legal threat is divided into 
groups of nonoffenders or nonviolations 
(categories 1 and-2) and offenders or of- 
fenses (categories 3 and 4). The distinc- 
tion between categories 3 and 4 represents 
the difference between ‘‘hidden de- 
viance’’ and “‘officially known deviance” 
(the crime rate). Persons in category 1 are 
inhibited from crime by something other 
than the threat of legal sanctions.® Cate- 
gory 2 includes those acts or actors that 
are deterred by threat of legal sanctions; 
here, extralegal controls have not inhib- 
ited criminal behavior, but legal threats 
have been able to do so. 


6 Zimring and Hawkins (1973: 120) speak of this 
group as being characterized by ‘‘the strongly 
socialized individual who will obey commands out of 
a desire to do right, quite independent of the specific 
consequences of wrongdoing.’’ The behavior of 
these persons is uninfluenced by the threat of legal 
sanctions, except perhaps indirectly, when their val- 
ues are reinforced by the law. This group, however, 
is inhibited by factors such as moral sentiments, a 
simple distaste for the behavior, or the fear of other 
extralegal consequences from the prohibited be- 
havior. 
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The hypothetical data have been or- 
dered to extend over four separate time 
periods, denoted by A, B, C and D. This 
diachronic example illustrates a situation 
where the incidence of offenses has in- 
creased in each of the three time periods 
subsequent to time A. An increase of this 
nature commonly would be attributed to 
the depreciating deterrent efficacy of the 
legal sanctions attached to that offense. 
While this certainly is one interpretation, - 
it is hardly the only one, as the data show. 
Columns A and B indicate a change in all 
four categories. When categories 3 and 4 
are combined, they illustrate an increase 
of 100 in the total incidence of crime. 
However, category 2 also increased by 
100, denoting that more cases are being 
deterred. This particular increase occurs 
because of a reduction of cases in cate- 
gory 1. Thus, a group whose behavior was 
previously constramed by extralegal fac- 
tors is now potentially criminal and, 
hence, “‘eligible’’ for deterrence.” There- 
fore, even though the incidence of of- 
fenses increased, there was a concomitant 
and equal increase in the absolute® deter- 
rent effect, as shown in the increase in 
category 2. The net deterrent effect is cal- 
culated by combining categories 3 and 4 


7It should be noted that this may be precisely 
what is happening with respect to marijuana use in 
the United States. Although the numbers in category 
I for the crime of homicide (a large number, given 
the strong moral and personal barriers to this of- 
fense) and for parking violations (a small number, 
since there are few moral barriers to the behavior) 
might be expected to remain relatively constant, 
there are a number of borderline offenses where 
moral sentiments can, and do change, independent 
of changes in legal status. While the numbers in 
category 1 might be decreasing for marijuana use, 
other offenses might be showing an increase, such as 
white-collar and corporate crimes, including en- 
vironmental and consumer fraud offenses. 

2 The ner deterrent effect of a particular sanction 
can be defined as the total number of threatened 
behaviors the penalty inhibits less those it fails to 
inhibit. This definition differs slightly from that of 
Zimring and Hawkins (1973: 71) who define net de- 
terrence in terms of the numbers of threatened be- 
haviors the penalty prevenis less those it creates. 
While this latter definition may be useful for some 
purposes, it is felt that the important consideration is 
the law’s ineffectiveness rather than its ‘‘labeling’’ 
effect. The absolute deterrent effect is the number of 
threatened behaviors the penalty prevents without 
regard to those it fails to prevent. 
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and comparing this figure with that in cat- 
egory 2. This net result is 0 (an increase of 
100 in incidence, balanced by an equal 
increase of 100 in absolute deterrence). 
Consequently, although an increase in in- 
cidence is observed, there is also an in- 
crease in absolute deterrence. The net re- 
sult, of. course, is no change in deterrent 
efficacy. By performing similar calcula- 
tions with figures in the remaining col- 
umns, parallel conceptual points can be 
seen. Thus, calculations with columns A 
and C show a net loss of deterrent effi- 
cacy, while columns A and D show a net 
gain. 
Thus, although each of the three situa- 
tions shows an increase in the incidence of 
crime from time A, this information alone 
does not indicate the actual amount of 
deterrence because the group where de- 
terrence occurs is not represented in the 
incidence of crime. Similar conclusions 
would be drawn if the data were recon- 
structed to show a decrease in crime. 
Therefore, knowledge that the incidence 
of crime has changed does not necessarily 
lead to correct inferences about the deter- 
rent efficacy of the legal sanctions at- 
tached to that behavior; it is inappropriate 
to infer the behavioral 
nonoffenders from the actual behavior of 
offenders. 


PERSPECTIVE AND METHOD 


These considerations suggest some new 
directions for nonexperimental research 
on deterrence. First, such research could 
benefit from more fully elaborated and 
explicit theories of legal and extralegal 
sources of conformity. Since the threat of 
legal sanctions is only one possible source 
of compliance, it would be useful if this 
determinant were differentiated from 
others, both conceptually and empirically. 
The relationships between extralegal fac- 
tors and compliance deserve investiga- 
tion, not only to permit isolation of the 
deterrence ‘‘effect’’ but also because they 
represent basic features of social control. 
Second, such studies should look for de- 
terrent effects in a more general popula- 
tion of offenders and nonoffenders. That 
is, deterrence should be investigated by 
examining a population of persons or 


influences of: 
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acts that includes both compliance and 
noncompliance. If evidence of deterrence 
is to be found, it will be found by examin- 
ing deterrable acts or actors, not a popula- 
tion of offenders who, by definition, were 
not deterred.° We have attempted to pur- 
sue these implications by formulating a 
preliminary model of compliance to crim- 
inal law that specifies several simple addi- 
tive causal relationships suggested by 
prior research. The model postulates that 
compliance/noncompliance is determined 
by both legal factors (knowledge of law, 
legal threat, perceived certainty and sev- 
erity of punishment) and extralegal factors 
(social support, social influence, attitudes 
and several social background character- 
istics). 

Our exploratory test of this model in- 
volved a method that differed in some im- 
portant respects from previous studies. 
The survey data we utilize contain re- 
spondent reports of criminal activity in- 
cluding reported reasons for its nonoc- 
currence. We are sensitive about the ob- 
vious problems associated with interpret- 
ing self-reported criminal activity, and we 
recognize the arguable utility of respon- 
dent accounts of their own motivational 
states. For now, however, we are willing 
to tolerate these potential shortcomings in 
order to pursue certain conceptual and 
empirical alternatives to conventional de- 
terrence studies. 

The substantive focus of this test is on 
one criminal offense, a criminal statute for 
which there is widespread public ambiva- 
lence and which is widely violated: pos- 
session and use of marijuana. This focus 
on marijuana ¢rime seems to us an espe- 
cially appropriate context for examining the 
relative effects of legal and extralegal con- 
trols. Unlike other crimes, the marijuana 
offense may be expected to involve more 
variance in terms of its occurrence and in 
terms of the social distribution of its of- 
fenders. This greater variability makes it 
analytically less difficult to establish rela- 
tionships in the context of our model. 
Moreover, the marijuana offense has been 


? A similar point has been made by van den Haag 
(1969) for the crime of homicide and the sanction of 
capital punishment. See also Zimring (1971: 18-9) 
for a discussion of this confusion. 
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said to be one of those criminal offenses 
where one might expect to find more evi- 
dence of deterrence compared to other 
crimes (Waldo and Chiricos, 1972). 

Data utilized in this study were col- 
lected by Response Analysis Corporation 
as part of a national survey conducted for 
the National Commission on Marijuana 
and Drug Abuse (1972). The data were 
gathered in 1971 via personal interviews 
and = self-administered questionnaires 
within a national probability sample of 
adults, age 18 and over; these procedures 
resulted in a weighted N of 632. A techni- 
cal discussion of the sampling field and 
weighting procedures is provided by 
Abelson et al. (1972). The data presented 
here were obtained from respondents in 
Cook County (Chicago), Illinois, which 
was oversampled.!° At the time of the 
data collection, Cook County was gov- 
erned by comparatively severe statutory 
penalties for the use of marijuana (depend- 
ing on the amount, penalties for posses- 
sion provided for life imprisonment in the 
extreme); one might thus expect that legal 
threats would be a relatively important 
social control in this area, at this time. 

The dependent variable—reported mar- 
ijuana use/nonuse—was coded into a 
three-category index based on self- 
administered questionnaire items: (1) 
marijuana “never-users’; (2) marijuana 
‘““ever-users,’’ persons who have used 
marijuana, but not in the past two years; 
(3) marijuana ‘‘current-users,’’ persons 
who were using marijuana at the time of 
the data collection. The measure of use/ 
nonuse is an ordinal level variable which 
is treated as interval for purposes of this 
analysis.!! 

Four classes of independent variables 
are examined: legal factors, social support 


t0 We also tested this model on two other jurisdic- 
tions, a low penalty area (Omaha, Nebraska) and a 
penalty area intermediate between Cook County and 
Omaha (Washington, D.C.). The results of these 
other applications are not presented here, partly for 
reasons that will become clear shortly. 

1 Labovitz (1967; 1970) has demonstrated that 
this is not a serious violation of assumptions and, in 
fact, should be done when one can assume a 
monotonic relationship between the measurement 
scale and the underlying scale. Moreover, regression 
analysis has proven itself a particularly robust tech- 
nique with these measurement procedures. 
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factors, background factors and selected 
attitudinal factors. Five indicators of legal 
factors were developed; two of these per- 
tain to statutory knowledge. These var- 
iables were measured by asking the re- 
spondent if he or she knew about federal 
and state laws prohibiting marijuana use. 
Responses were dichotomized into yes (or 
think so) and no. Perceived certainty of 
punishment was measured by asking re- 
spondents, ‘‘How strictly are marijuana 
laws enforced in this community?’’ Re- 
sponses were coded either as (1) not en- 
forced very strictly or (2) strictly enforced. 
Perceived severity of punishment was 
measured by asking respondents, *‘How 
severe are the courts in this community 
for this offense?” Responses were coded 
(1) not strict enough, (2) about right or (3) 
too strict. 

Legal threat was measured by asking 
the nonusing respondents to indicate the 
reason(s) for their nonuse. Twelve re- 
sponse alternatives were available, and 
those respondents who mentioned either 
‘fear of arrest’’ or “‘fear of jail’? were 
regarded as having identified a legal 
threat. All nonusing respondents were 
given a score of 2 (both items identified), 1 
(one of them identified), or 0 (neither item 
identified). A confirmatory factor analy- 
sis, not reported here, justified these pro- 
cedures. 

We developed two measures of social 
support for marijuana use. One indicator, 
number of friends, was measured by ask- 
ing respondents how many of their friends 
use marijuana, at least once in a while. 
Four categories: of response were coded: 
none, almost none, less than half and 
more than half. A second social support 
indicator, significant other pressure, was 
derived from the question about the rea- 
son(s) for nonuse discussed earlier. When 
respondents designated ‘“‘pressure from 
family” and ‘“‘pressure from friends,” 
they were given a score of 2 (both items 
identified), 1 (one item identified) or 0 
(neither item identified). 

Seven background indicators. were 
analyzed: age, gender, race, education, 
occupation, income and religiosity. Gen- 
der was dichotomized. Race was coded 
white or nonwhite. Age was coded as a 
six-category ordinal variable: (1) 18 to 25; 
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(2) 26 to 34; (3) 35 to 39; (4) 40 to 49; (5) 50 
to 59; (6) 60 years and older. Educational 
level is a five-category ordinal variable: 
(1) 8th grade or less; (2) some high school; 
(3) 12th grade; (4) some college; (5) col- 
lege graduate or beyond. Occupation is a 
nine-category variable: (1) laborer; (2) 
farm; (3) service; (4) operative; (5) cleri- 
cal; (6) craftsman/foreman; (7) sales; (8) 
managerial, official, proprietor; (9) pro- 
fessional and technical. Income was 
coded into eight categories: (1) under 
$2,000 to $2,999; (3) $3,000 to $4,999; (4) 
$5,000 to $6,999; (5) $7,000 to $9,999; (6) 
$10,000 to $14,999; (7) $15,000 to $24,999; 
(8) $25,000 and more. Religiosity, meas- 
‘ured in terms of frequency of church 
attendance, was coded: (1) not at all; 
(2) once in a while; (3) sometimes; (4) 
regularly. 

Two additional variables were de- 
veloped from responses to the question 
requesting reasons for nonuse. Fear of 
physical consequences from using 
marijuana was tabulated in three 
categories: fear of damage to body, fear of 
damage to mind and fear of becoming an 
addict. This variable was coded according 
to the number of relevant responses indi- 
cated. A second variable was based on` 
whether respondents either did or did not 
cite as a reason for nonuse the belief that 
marijuana use was an immoral activity. 
The intercorrelations among the measured 
variables are shown in Table 2. 

Our analysis employed multivariate re- 
gression and correlation techniques since 
regression analysis is especially well- 
suited for multiple factor issues (Tullock, 
1974). The model we employ is relatively 
crude by some standards, but it seems to 
be a natural starting point for the model- 
building process. In this respect, the ob- 
servation of even weak relationships be- 
tween the legal and extralegal factors and 
compliance to marijuana laws may stimu- 
late consideration of certain intervening 
variables and the question of direct and 
indirect effects (Hauser, 1976). We view 
marijuana use/nonuse as the dependent 
variable with four blocks of independent 
variables. First, we examine the simul- 
taneous effects of all four blocks of inde- 
pendent variables; then the analysis is 
conducted separately for each block. 
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Table 3 shows'the standardized, partial 
regression coefficients for marijuana use/ 
nonuse on all independent variables taken 
together, as well as by legal and extralegal 
blocks. The organization of the predictor 
variables into blocks was not only sensi- 
ble conceptually, but alse was performed 
to reduce the problem of redundancy 
(Gordon, 1968) which is associated with 
analyses that involve a large number of 
predictor variables. Some coefficients are 
small because of certaim metric decisions 
whereby interval measured variables are 
coded as categoric. 

The data show, first of all, that despite 
the measurement problems, the model ac- 
counts for a large proportion of the var- 


-jance in marijuana use/nonuse in this 


jurisdiction; the total sum of squares (R?) 
explained by the model is 72%, Examina- 
tion of the coefficients, however, indi- 
cates that the predictability of marijuana 
use/nonuse is a function of only a few 
variables. Thus, the number of friends 
who use marijuana is the best single pre- 
dictor (8=.780). From the sign of the 
coefficient, the influence of friends’ use on 
respondents’ use/nonuse is probably a re- 
inforcing rather than a controlling effect. 
The central focus of this analysis, however, 
is not so much the general predictability of 
marijuana usé/nonuse buf, rather, the rela- 
tive contribution of legal and extralegal 
factors to it. Attention now turns to these 
effects. 


Legal factors. The block of legal vari- 
ables accoutits for 12% of the variance in 
Marijuana wuse/nonuse, but this effect 
largely is produced by one variable, per- 
ceived severity of marijuana statutes (8= 
.348). Although this variable has the 
strongest effect, the direction of the co- 
efficient is the opposite of what would 
be expected from the deterrence hypothe- 
sis, with the data showing that with in- 
creasing perceived severity of these penal- 
ties, us@ of marijuana increases. We have 
checked and rechecked these data for er- 
rors and find none. Our initial interpre- 
tation was simply that users were morte 
likely thari nonusers to know about the 
relatively high penalties in Cook County. 
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Table 3. Partial Regression Coefficients in Standard Form for Marijuana Use/Nonuse Regressed 
on Ail Independent Variables Together, and for Each Class 


All Independent Social Legal Social Atti- 
Variables Background Factors Support tudinal 

Age — 007 —.407 
Gender .005 —.072 
Race .067 .053 
Education — 087 .029 
Occupation . 149 . 156 
Income .091 .034 
Religiosity .007 —.050 
Legal Threat . 180 —.040 
Knowledge of 

Federal Laws . 116 —.063 
Knowledge of 

State Laws .031 .061 
Perceived Certainty ~.023 —.021 
Perceived Severity 019 . 348 
Number of Friends Who 

Use Marijuana . 780 .812 
Significant 

Other Pressure ~, 191 ~ 048 
Physical Fears 

of Marijuana ~. 155 —.247 
Feeling that Use 

is Immoral ~, 057 —.168 
Coefficient of i 

Determination * Ae 21 512 .66 .10 


* Coefficient of Determination corrected for degrees of freedom. 


But, after examining the relationship 
between these same variables in other 
jurisdictions with milder penalties, we 
were persuaded that this particular ques- 
tion probably tapped the sense of moral 
outrage and injustice that marijuana 
users attribute to these laws in general. 
Perceived certainty of punishment, on the 
other hand, shows essentially no effect on 
marijuana use/nonuse which, again, is 
. contrary to what we had expected and is 
inconsistent with previous research on 
this offense (see Waldo and Chiricos, 
1972). 

The most noteworthy finding, however, 
is the noncontributory nature of the indi- 
cator of legal threat. This variable’s coeffi- 
cient (8 = -.040) shows a measurable, but 
essentially trivial influence on marijuana 
use/nonuse. When legal threat is exam- 
ined jointly with all other predictor var- 
lables, the coefficient is slightly larger (8 
= .180), reflecting a relationship (Table 2) 
with physical fear (r = .35) and with sig- 
nificant other pressure not to use 
marijuana (r = .35) and with significant 
other pressure not to use marijuana (r = 


40). Although legal threat exerts no ap- 
preciable direct effect, it appears to indi- 
rectly affect use/nonuse through other 
variables. 

Extralegal Factors. The social back- 
ground variables, as a block, account for 
21% of the variance in marijuana use/ 
nonuse; the largest effects are associated 
with age (8 = —.407 and occupation (@ = 
.156). The strong influence of age is con- 
sistent with an interpretation that treats 
age as a proxy for varying degrees of 
commitment to the conventional social 
order (e.g., Hirschi, 1969). 

Of all extralegal variables, social sup- 
port generates the strongest effect on 
marijuana use/nonuse (R? = .66). Again, 
the influence of number of marijuana- 
using friends is striking (8 = .812). 

The belief that marijuana use is immoral 
(8=-.168) and the perceived physical 
consequences of using marijuana (8 = 
—,247) together account for 10% of the 
variance in marijuana use/nonuse, and the 
signs of the coefficients suggest that each 
factor functions to inhibit marijuana use. 
These two factors, as indicated earlier, 
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are positively correlated with legal threat, 
which further suggests that these three 
factors jointly may inhibit marijuana use. 

In summary, the data pertaining to the 
relative influence of legal and extralegal 
factors on marijuana use/nonuse suggest 
that legal threat is a comparatively impo- 
tent source of compliance. Legal factors 
generate some explanatory power, but 
most of this influence appears to be indi- 
rect. Compared to other variables, the 
legal block is relatively unimportant. The 
factors—legal or extralegal—that appear 
to functionally inhibit marijuana use are 
age, fear of physical consequences of such 
use, and beliefs that marijuana use is im- 
moral. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


In preceding sections, we argued that 
contemporary deterrence research might 
profit by pursuing certain new conceptual 
and empirical directions. We recom- 
mended that the concept of deterrence be 
anchored in, and integrated with, certain 
principles associated with the social 
influence-compliance and social control 
literature and, especially, with prior re- 
_ search pertaining to the mechanisms of 
` threat. We also argued for conceptualizing 
deterrence more broadly to include a vari- 
ety of legal and extralegal factors which 
ultimately may be included in a general 
model of social control. 

In reviewing certain problems as- 
sociated with prior nonexperimental tests 
of the deterrence effect, we observed that 
the traditional use of official crime statis- 
tics is not only misleading but probably 
irrelevant to identifying the conditions 
under which legal threats actually deter. 
As an alternative focus, we suggested 
that deterrence research examine the cir- 
cumstances and experiences of nonof- 
fenders——the criminally compliant. Finally, 
after constructing a preliminary model 
of social control, we presented the re- 
sults of an exploratory test. We recog- 
nize that we have not developed a fully 
specified theory of social control, particu- 
larly one that considers the effect of 
simultaneous or reciprocal influence 
among the variables. We also recognize 
that our preliminary application of the 
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model, using self-report data pertaining to 
marijuana use or nonuse as well as re- 
spondent reports of reasons for non-use, 
may be challenged in terms of the well- 
known measurement effects produced by 
response error. In our view, these possi- 
ble shortcomings are offset by the need to 
explore conceptual and empirical alterna- 
tives in understanding the deterrence pro- 
cess. 

Our empirical alternative may raise 
other questions. First, although the data 
presented provide little support for the de- 
terrence hypothesis as ordinarily formu- 
lated, we found that marijuana use or 
nonuse is a relatively orderly or, at least, 
predictable phenomenon. That is, we 
found substantial evidence of social 
control-compliance produced by ordinary 
and extralegal processes and influences. 
The findings suggest the importance of 
age-graded norms, and this interpretation 
seems generally consistent with tra- 
ditional sociological arguments concern- 
ing the relative efficacy of informal versus 
formal social control mechanisms. In this 
regard, despite contemporary predisposi- 
tion toward the importance of legal sanc- 
tions, our findings are at least consistent 
with the accumulated literature concern- 
ing the primacy of interpersonal influence. 

A second question that may be raised 
pertains to the suitability of marijuana 
possession or use as an appropriate test of 
deterrence. We have encountered two 
general objections to testing a deterrence 
model with marijuana crime. First, there 
is currently an inclination to relegate 
marijuana crime to the gray area of de- 
viance; marijuana use is no longer viewed 
as ‘‘really’’ criminal and, hence, it ts 
thought to be an inappropriate activity for 
testing deterrence hypotheses. Although 
we do not argue with the fact of apparent 
changing social definitions of marijuana 
use, we also do not subscribe, on an a 
priori basis, to the viewpoint that it is 
different in kind from other crimes. At the 
time the data reported in this study were 
collected, marijuana offenses were still 
defined as criminal and a substantial 
number of marijuana arrests were made in 
the jurisdiction(s) examined. In this re- 
gard, the marijuana possession statute 
was not a ‘‘dead letter’’ law, although its 
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enforcement was selective and perhaps 
uneven. In any case, marijuana crime is 
behavior that was still vulnerable to the 
application of criminal sanctions upon de- 
tection at the time these data were col- 
lected. 

Still another matter concerns the appar- 
ent inconsistency between the findings 
produced here and the comparative study 
of deterrence in marijuana and theft of- 
fenses by Waldo and Chiricos (1972). The 
Waldo and Chiricos study compared the 
relative deterrent efficacy of the laws 
governing two crimes, one with substan- 
tial social support (theft) and one with 
considerably less support (marijuana use). 
This research addressed the contention 
that for offenses that are widely practiced 
or condoned, legal threats produce more 
conformity because the law ‘“‘stands 
alone’; it was hypothesized that com- 
pliance to marijuana statutes was less 
likely to be a function of extraléegal influ- 
ences (Andenaes, 1974; Zimring, 1971: 
44-5). Waldo and Chiricos found that 
marijuana use was more likely than theft 
to be deterred, and they interpret this 
to indicate that the law is relatively 
more effective (by default) given the ab- 
sence of other influences on behavior. 
The data presented here do not support 
the contention that the law stands alone 
for marijuana; instead, we found that cer- 
tain extralegal factors not only influence 
marijuana use and nonuse, but exercise a 
stronger effect than do legal factors. We 
also wish to emphasize that the jurisdic- 
tion to which these data pertain had rela- 
tively severe penalties at the time of data 
collection. 

The single jurisdictional focus of this 
analysis may suggest questions concern- 
ing the generalizability of these findings. 
In this regard, we should report that the 
model presented also has been tested with 


data from two other jurisdictions with dif- 


- ferent statutory penalties, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, and Washingon, D. C. These 
analyses showed that the relative impact 
of the variables examined was generally 
similar; we also found differences, how- 
ever, in the coefficients for specific con- 
tributions of certain variables, although 
we presently are unable to account fully 
for these jurisdictional differences (in- 
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teractions) short of invoking a ‘‘jurisdic- 
tional effect,” a practice we wish to 
avoid. . 

Finally, and in light of the caveats men- 
tioned, we wish to emphasize that the re- 
sults of this application of deterrence 
theory would not have been identified 
nor appropriately interpreted within the 
more conventional deterence research 
paradigm. It is essentially this contrast 
that persuades us that traditional formula- 
tions of the deterrence effect require con- 
ceptual scrutiny and the consideration of 
alternative methods. It is essential that we 
explore new research directions that con- 
ceptually anchor the deterrence effect 
among other mechanisms of social control 
and empirically focus on the relevant 
population parameters of noncompliance 
and compliance. 
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This research on the deterrence doctrine differs from previous investigations by focusing on 
perceived properties of legal punishments rather than objective properties. Data from a survey 
of 1,700 high school students in Arizona show a close inverse relation among [5 types of crimes 
or delinquencies between the median or mean perceived certainty of punishment (arrest or 
reformatory) and rates of self-reported acts. However, the same relation holds between the 
rates and the perceived seriousness of acts, which is taken as indicative of the social (ex- 
tralegal) condemnation of crime. Furthermore, the perceived certainty of punishment and 
perceived seriousness are so highly collinear that their effects on the rates cannot be differ- 
entiated. Although the findings cannot be viewed as conclusive evidence against the deterrence 
doctrine, they raise doubts about previous interpretations of the inverse relation among States 
between the objective certainty of imprisonment and crime rates. The relation has no bearing 
on the perceptual assumptions that enter into the deterrence doctrine, and the present findings 
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indicate that the relation could reflect differential social condemnation of crime. 


In reconsidering the deterrence doc- 
trine, investigators have not emphasized 
that the subject touches on larger issues in 
sociology. A fair reading of Bentham 
(1962) and Beccaria (1963) clearly reveals 
that the deterrence doctrine is a 
psychological theory. To be sure, a penal 
system is social; but unless deterrence is 
defined in psychological terms, the defini- 
tion is alien to Bentham’s or Beccaria’s 
conceptualizations and extends the mean- 
ing of deterrence to virtually any action by 
legal officials that prevents crimes by one 
means or another (e.g., incapacitation). A 
narrow definition of deterrence (e.g., Be- 
dau, 1970) is more in keeping with 
Bentham or Beccaria, and the terms 
(fear, perceived risk, pain) employed 
in those definitions denote psychological 
phenomena. . 

The most obvious implication of such 
definitions is that perceptual variables 
must be taken as paramount in testing the 
deterrence doctrine. Briefly, the doctrine 
reduces to the assertion that when a crim- 


t This papèr is based on data gathered as part of a 
larger study of ‘‘Community Tolerance and Mea- 
sures of Delinquency” supported by a grant from the 
National Institute of Mental Health (MH22350). The 
authors express their gratitude to the entire staff and 
especially to Mark Stafford for his work in analyzing 
the data. 


inal act 1s contemplated the perception of 
a high risk of a swift and severe reaction 
by legal officials is a sufficient condition 
for omitting that act. If that brief version 
of the doctrine is accepted, then an empir- 
ical relation between objective properties 
of punishment (e.g., the proportion of al- 
leged crimes that actually result in the ar- 
rest and/or imprisonment of a suspect) 
and the crime rate is at most only a neces- 
sary condition for corroboration of the de- 
terrence doctrine.! So commentators have 
rightly criticized deterrence investigations 
for their exclusion of perceptual variables 
(see especially Geerken and Gove, 1975; 
Gibbs, 1975; Henshel and Silverman, 
1975). 

Although perceptual considerations are 
truly central in the deterrence doctrine, 
sociologists who work in the Durkheimian 
tradition have no enthusiasm for theories 
that deal with psychological phenomena. 
Yet some sociologists (e.g., Homans, 


. | A truly narrow interpretation of the deterrence 
doctrine would assert that the objective properties of 
legal punishment are irrelevant, meaning that the 
doctrine is a purely perceptual theory. Yet both 
Bentham and Beccaria evidently believed that objec- 
tive properties are relevant (though their statements 
along that line are obscure); moreover, without that 
supposition the deterrence doctrine. has no policy 
implications. 
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1974) are predisposed to such theories, 
and the contrast in preferences appears 
irresolvable. In any case, a preference for 
some kind or level of theory is one issue, 
while the assessment of the empirical va- 
lidity of a particular theory (whatever the 
kind or level) should be recognized as a 
separate issue. The point is that 
sociologists who prefer macroscopic or 
structural-functional theories are correct 
if they identify the deterrence doctrine as 
alien to their interest, but that identifica- 
tion has no bearing whatever on the em- 
pirical validity of the deterrence doctrine. 
Yet it does not follow that psychologically- 
oriented sociologists necessarily accept the 
deterrence doctrine. They may object to 
the doctrine by alleging that it assumes ra- 
tionality or free will (e.g., Schuessler, 
1952); but defenders of the doctrine (see 
especially van den Haag, 1969; Jeffrey, 
1965) question those allegations and sug- 
gest a completely opposite interpretation— 
that the doctrine is thoroughly determin- 
isic. 


Basic Alternative Strategies 
for Deterrence Research 


There are at least three basic strategies 
for nonexperimental research on general 
deterrence: (1) an examination of the rela- 
tion between properties of punishment 
and chime rates among jurisdictions, (2) 
an éxamination of the relation among 
types of crimes in the same jurisdiction, 
and (3) an examination of the relation be- 
tween perceived properties of punishment 
and the frequency of criminal acts among 
individuals .? Even if one should argue that 
only the third strategy (comparisons of 
individuals) can provide definitive evi- 
dence, the other two are surely relevant. 
However, most purported tests of the de- 
terrence doctrine at the aggregate level 
have been restricted to comparisons of 
jurisdictions (e.g., states of the U. S.). 
While that limitation may not be as seri- 
ous as the exclusion of perceptual varia- 
bles, evidence concerning deterrence is 
incomplete without the second research 


2 Logan’s research (1972) is an instance of the first 
kind of investigation, and Waldo and Chiricos’ re- 
search (1972) is an instance of the third type. 
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strategy—that is, comparisons of types of 
crimes. 

With a view to expanding the range of 
evidence on the deterrence doctrine, the 
research reported here focused on a com- 
parison of types of criminal or delinquent 
acts as regards (1) the perceived certainty 
of punishment and (2) the estimated inci- 
dence of the act. As such, the research 
differs from previous investigations in that 
types of acts rather than jurisdictions are 
units of analysis and the perceived cer- 


. tainty of punishment rather than the ob- 


jective certainty is the principal indepen- 
dent variable. 


The Perceived Certainty of Punishment 


Although various perceptual properties 
of punishment are seemingly relevant in 
testing the deterrence doctrine (Gibbs, 
1975), the present focus on perceived cer- 
tainty is justified by two considerations: 
first, numerous statements by Beccaria 
and Bentham suggest that the certainty of 
punishment is more efficacious (as re- 
gards deterrence) than is the severity of 
punishment; and, second, the emphasis 
on certainty is entirely consistent with the 
findings of recent investigators, most of 
whom report that among states the crime 
rate is much more inversely related to the 
objective certainty of imprisonment than 
to the presumptive severity (length) of 
prison sentences (see surveys by Tittle 
and Logan, 1973; Zimring and Hawkins, 
1973; Silver, 1974; Gibbs, 1975). Those 
findings may be pertinent in assessing the 
relative deterrent efficacy of the certainty 
and severity of actual punishments, but it 
is dubious to construe the inverse relation 
between the certainty of imprisonment (or 
any kind of punishment, for that matter) 
and the crime rate as corroborating the 
deterrence doctrine. First and foremost, it 
is dubious not because of arguments about 
purely statistical artifacts (see Chiricos 
and Waldo, 1970; Logan, 1971; 1972) or 
even questions about the reliability of of- 
ficial crime rates. Rather, the evidence is 
disputable because of the very nature of 
the deterrence doctrine. 

Granted that the deterrence doctrine is 
not a systematic theory (Gibbs, 1975), any 
reasonable interpretation would recognize 
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that the doctrine encompasses at least two 
interrelated premises pertaining to differ- 
ences (1) among jurisdictional populations 
as regards some type of crime or (2) 
among types of crime in the same jurisdic- 
tion. 


Premise I: The greater the objec- 
tive certainty of 
punishment, the greater 
the perceived certainty 
of punishment. 

The greater the per- 
ceived certainty of pun- 
ishment, the less the 
crime rate. 


Premise Ii: 


The issue at hand is not the choice of a 
covariational rather than a causal lan- 
guage in stating the premises. Whatever 
the language, the objective certainty of 
punishment is asserted to be associated 
with the crime rate only through the per- 
ceived certainty of punishment. By the 
use of the sign rule and assuming that the 
relations asserted in the premises (I and 
II) are close, it is possible to deduce an 
assertion of an inverse relation between 
the objective certainty of punishment and 

e crime rate from the two premises. 
However, if the punishment is imprison- 
ment, the same relation can be deduced 
from alternative premises. 


1. The greater the objective certainty 
of punishment, the greater the in- 
'çapacitation of potential repeat- 
ers. 

2. The greater the incapacitation of 

~ potential repeaters, the less the 
crime rate. 


The rątjonale for the alternative premises 
is scarcely less plausible than the deter- 


rence premises, as no one is likely to deny | 


that some crimes (e.g., auto theft) are a 
difficult achievement in prison. Accord- 


ingly, recent findings of an inverse rela- - 


tion between the objective certainty of 
punishment and the crime rate are, at 
most, only a necessary condition for cor- 
roboration of the deterrence doctrine, as 
the relation could obtain through incapaci- 
tation even if both deterrence premises (I 
and II) were patently false. The only way 
to bring less conjectural evidence to bear 
on the deterrence doctrine is by a direct 


test of the premises, and the present paper 
reports such a test of Premise II: The 
greater the perceived certainty of punish- 
ment, the less the crime rate. 


Data Employed in the Present Research 


Previous deterrence investigations fo- 
cused on the objective certainty of 
punishment because enormous resources 
would be required to gather data on per- 
ceptions of certainty in each of several 
jurisdictions. However, if the deterrence 
doctrine is tested by comparing types of 
crimes or delinquencies, data on the per- 
ceived certainty of punishment can be 
gathered by a survey in one jurisdiction. 

Although comparisons of types of acts 
(crimes or delinquencies) are more feasi- 
ble than jurisdictional comparisons, both 
strategies are questionable if the tests of 
the deterrence doctrine are based on offi- 
cial crime rates. Doubts about the reliabil- 
ity of those rates are legion, Accordingly, 
with a view to expanding the range of 
evidence on the deterrence doctrine, the 
present research compared types of acts 
in the same jurisdiction as to (1) the per- 
ceived certainty of punishment and (2) the 
number of acts reported by a sample of 
residents of the jurisdiction. 

Data for juveniles. To obtain data for 
tests of the second deterrence premise, 
questionnaires were administered to 1,700 
juveniles in six. Arizona high schools, 
three in a metropolitan area and one each 
in three small Arizona towns. The stu- 
dents were asked several questions about 
legal punishment and their commission of 
criminal or delinquent acts.? However, 
before considering the questions that are 
relevant for present purposes, three issues 
are considered, 

In a literal sense, the deterrence doc- 
trine makes assertions about crimes rather 
than delinquent acts by juveniles. How- 


3 No sampling of students was attempted, which is 
to say that coverage was complete except for (1) 
some 10% ofthe students who were absent from 
school the day data were collected or (2) those who 
were not given parental permission to participate in 
the survey. The questionnaires were administered in 
group sessions, and each student made entries only 
after extensive instructions. The ‘*codeable response 
rate’’ is no less than 90 percent for each item in the 
questionnaire. 
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ever, the distinction is dubious, especially 
if a strictly legal conception of delinquent 
acts is accepted. Delinquent acts are sub- 
ject to punishment in much the same 
sense as are crimes; and the fact that indi- 
viduals above some minimum age can 
commit criminal but not delinquent acts is 
not crucial, for all manner of ““crimes’’ are 
peculiar to or contingent upon particular 
statuses. No less important, the laws of a 
jurisdiction may be such (as in Arizona) 
that juveniles who commit crimes are li- 
able in principle to the same punishments 
as adults. So the argument is that tests of 
the deterrence doctrine can justifiably 
consider acts by juveniles, whether those 
acts are crimes or delinquencies. 

The use of data pertaining to ‘‘self- 
reported crimes and delinquencies” raises 
an even more critical issue. Even though 
use of such data is now virtually a conven- 
tion, the reliability and validity of the data 
are nonetheless subject to question (see 
Reiss, 1973). For any given body of self- 
reported data (crimes or delinquencies), 
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there is no truly defensible and feasible 
basis for identifying or estimating the pro- 
portion of respondents who (1) misun- 
derstood the description or denotation of 
acts in the self-report questions, (2) did 
not remember having committed the act, 
or (3) deliberately gave an incorrect an- 
swer. Nonetheless, granted that there is 
no evidence that would justify any definite 
conclusions about the reliability of self- 
reported data on crimes or delinquency, it 
does not tax credulity to assume that self- 
reports are at least as reliable as estimates 
of the frequency of criminal or delinquent 
acts based on apprehension records or 
court records.* The more general point is 


4 The same arguments could be made for the use 
of ‘‘victimization’’ data. However, unlike self- 
reported data, victimization data cannot be used to 
test the deterrence doctrine by examining the rela- 
tion among individuals tetween perceived proper- 
ties of punishment and frequency of criminal or de- 
linquent acts. The present data can be used to con- 
duct such a test; but work along that line has not 
been completed, and space limitations preclude re- 
porting even preliminary results. 


Table 1. Questions Answered by Students in Six Arizona High Schools, 1974 * 


Corresponding 
Question ° Legal Label 
1. Take money or something by threatening someone with a 1. Armed robbery 
weapon (gun, knife, etc.)? 
2. Steal something worth more than $100 2. Grand theft 
(not counting shoplifing)? 
3. Take someone’s car without their permission? _ 3. Auto theft 
4. Take money or something from someone by just threatening 4. Unarmed robbery 


them (without a weapon)? 
5. Beat up or hurt someone on purpose? 


5. Assault-battery 


6. Break into a place to do something illegal? 6. Burglary 
7. Steal something worth less than $100 (not counting 7. Petty theft 
shoplifting)? - 
8. Take something from a store on purpose without paying for it 8. Shoplifting 
(“shoplifting”)? 
9. Use any marijuana? 9. Marijuana use 
10. Run away from home? 10. Runaway 
11. Get into any fist fights or brawls (not counting the times you 11. Fighting 
‘beat up or hurt someone on purpose)? 
12. Drink any beer, wine or liquor (not counting sips your parents 12. Drinking 
let you have)? 
13. Disobey or defy your parents? 13. Defiance 
14. Skip school without an excuse? 14. Truancy 
15. Smoke or chew tobacco? 15. Smoking 


“Three schools in an SMSA and one each in three small-town high schools. 
» Fach question was preceded by the phrase: “During the last 12 months, how many times did 


you. ... 
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that tests of the deterrence doctrine 
necessarily employ data that are inher- 
ently questionable. So, at present, there 
can be no definitive tests of the deterrence 
doctrine, and the only hope is that various 
kinds of data on the incidence of crimes or 
delinquencies yield more or less the same 
results. 

Questions posed. Table 1 shows cach of 
the questions pertaining to self-reported 
acts and corresponding ‘“‘legal labels” that 
are used in subsequent tables. Two mea- 
sures of central tendency, the mean and 
the median, were used to describe the re- 
sponses of students to each question. 
Those values are shown in columns 3 and 
4 of Table 2 and, henceforth, they are 
referred to as ‘‘mean’’ or “‘median’’ acts. 
In recognition that for some types of 
crimes only a few students reported any 
commissions, still another ‘‘rate’’ was 
computed. It is simply the proportion of 
students who reported at least one com- 
mission of the offense and, hence, it cor- 


responds to what Gibbs (1975) has desig- ` 


nated as the ‘‘categorical rate.” Those 
rates are shown in column 5 of Table 2. 

In a subsequent section of the question- 
naire, two additional questions were 
asked about each of the same 15 acts, with 
the acts described as in the first column of 
Table 1. The additional questions were 
worded as follows: ‘“‘Out of the last 100 
times a juvenile (description of the act): 


(1) How many would you guess resulted in. 


an arrest? (2) How many would you guess 
resulted in a juvenile being sent to a state 
reformatory?’’ Answers to each question 
were analyzed as percentages (i.e., the 
base is 100) and they are taken as the 
perceived certainty of the designated type 
of legal reaction, either arrest or incarcer- 
ation. Two ‘‘certainty values,” the mean 


5 Needless to say, the exact wording of such a 
perceptual question could make an appreciable dif- 
ference in the outcome of tests, and some of the 
alternatives can be conceptualized. Rather than ask 
questions that pertain to perceived aggregate cer- 
tainty, the questions could be worded so that they 
pertain to perceived personal risk of punishment. 
Although some commentators on deterrence re- 
search (e.g., Teevan, 1975) evidently presume that 
only perceptions of personal risk could be relevant, 
it is difficult to see how that can be known a priori, 
especially if investigators are concerned not only 
with the relation between perceived certainty and 


and the median, are shown in Table 2 for 
each type of legal reaction (see columns 
1-2 and 6-7. Henceforth, those values 
are referred to as ‘‘mean certainty’ or 
‘median certainty.” 

The frequency of crimes or delinquen- 
cies may reflect two conditions indepen- 
dent of the character of legal punish- 
ments, those two being the ‘“‘extralegal 
inhibitory” and the ‘‘extralegal genera- 
tive” (Gibbs, 1975). Those terms denote 
strictly logical possibilities; that is, they 
do not give rise to falsifiable generaliza- 
tions about particular empirical correlates 
of crime or delinquency. Moreover, de- 
viance theories are not such as to justify 
the identification of specific extralegal 
generative variables; but in the case of the 
extralegal inhibitory there is a longstand- 
ing, purely normative argument—that the 
frequency of a particular type of act in a 
population varies inversely with the social 
(extralegal) condemnation of that act. 
With that argument in mind, the students 


- were asked a question about each of the 


15 types of acts in the following form: “‘If 
the number 100 was used to indicate how 
serious stealing something worth less than 
$100 is, what number would you give to 
(description of the act)?’ The median 
value of responses (magnitude ratios) to 
the question for each type of act is shown 
in column 8 of Table 2. The use of me- 
dians for magnitude ratio data are now 
conventional (see Hamblin, 1974). 
Needless to say, there are various ways 
that such a “‘seriousness’’ question could 
be worded (see, e.g., Sellin and Wolfgang, 
1964; Rossi et al., 1974), with some of the 
alternative key terms being: disapprove, 
personally disapproves, bad, and disap- 
proved by others. Only experimentation 
can reveal whether the wording of an 
evaluative question makes any substantial 
difference, but there is a rationale for the 
use of the key term ‘‘serious.”’ It is the 
most general term possible, since it 


the frequency of crime but also with the relation 


between objective and perceptual properties of legal 


_ punishment. In any case, the kind of perceptual vari- 
_ able (if any) that is related to the crime rate remains 


to be determined, and the deterrence doctrine cannot 
be construed as a testable theory until (inter alia) it is 
extended to a specification of the kind of relevant 
perceptions of the certainty of punishment and | pro 
cedures for gathering related data. Pee a a Pel: 
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suggests not only a personal.evaluation of 
the act but also awareness of a collective 
evaluation (i.e., how others evaluate it). 


Comparisons of Types of Acts 


Table 2 reports all of the data needed 
for tests of the second premise of the de- 
terrence doctrine, which asserts an in- 
verse relation between the perceived cer- 
tainty of punishment and crime rates. 
Specifically, the prediction is an inverse 
relation between each of the alternative 
measures of the perceived certainty of 
punishment (columns 1, 2, 6, and 7 of 
Table 2) and each of the alternative self- 
reported rates (columns 3-5 of Table 2). 

Findings on the perceived certainty of 
arrest. Regardless of the alternative mea- 
sures of the two variables or the division 
of the student population considered 
(metropolitan versus small town), all cor- 
relation coefficients in column 1 of Table 3 
are consistent with the second deterrence 
premise. However, the degree of associa- 
tion is clearly relative to the type of self- 
reported rate, with the correlation consis- 
tently greater for the categorical rate. 

The differences among the correlation 
coefficients within each panel of column 1 
(Table 3) reflect nonlinear relations be- 
tween the perceived certainty of arrest 
and the mean or median frequency of 
self-reported acts. Specifically, when the 
data are plotted in a scatter diagram with 
certainty values on the horizontal axis and 
the mean or median acts on the vertical 
axis, the form of the relation is negative 
logarithmic;® hence, the log correlations 
(column 6, Table 3) tend to be greater than 
the linear correlation (column J, Table 3). 
The log correlations also vary much less 
than the linear correlations (compare col- 
umns 1 and 6 in each panel of Table 3), 
which indicates that the substantial varia- 
tion in the linear correlations (column ! 
within each panel) is due to extremely 


é That is, beyond some point any further increase 
in the perceived certainty of punishment is as- 
sociated with only very small decreases in the mean 
number of self-reported acts. The form of the rela- 
tion may largely reflect a ‘‘floor effect” (i.e., the 
number of self-reported acts cannot be negative) and 
the fact that for several types of acts the modal 
self-reported number is zero. 


high self-reported rates for particular 
types of crimes or delinquencies. How- 
ever, relatively extreme values are more 
conspicuous for the median or mean fre- 
quency of acts (especially the mean) than 
for the categorical rate; therefore, only in 
the case of the categorical rate is the linear 
correlation greater than the log correla- 
tion. 

The difference between the categorical 
rate and the other measures of the fre- 
quency of self-reported acts takes on 
theoretical significance in connection with 
types of deterrence. The findings suggest 
that if the correlations are manifestations 
of deterrence, the type is ‘‘absolute de- 
terrence’’ (see Gibbs, 1975), which has to 
do with the distinction between individu- 
als who have never committed the act and | 
those who have committed it at least. 
once.’ The categorical rate corresponds to 
that distinction, while the mean number of 
acts is a version of the conventional crime 
rate, that is, the number of offenses as a 
ratio to the total population (those indi- 
viduals who have never committed the 
acts and those who have). However, the 
argument is not that the findings somehow 
demonstrate absolute deterrence. A large 
proportion of individuals who have never 
committed a particular type of criminal or 
delinquent act is only a necessary condi- 
tion for inferring substantial absolute de- 
terrence. Some individuals may never so 
much as contemplate the type of act in 
question; and of those who do con- 
template it, some may refrain in recogni- 
tion of the social condemnation of the act 
and/or the possibility of extralegal sanc- 
tions. That consideration makes the per- 
ceived seriousness values in Table 2 rele- 
vant in the present analysis. 

As shown in column 4 of Table 3, the 
relation between the perceived certainty 
of arrest (mean or median values) and the 
frequency of self-reported acts (mean, 
median, or categorical rate) is quite differ- 
ent when the seriousness values of acts 
are partialled. All of the partial correla- 


7 Given an individual who has never committed a 
particular type of crime but one who has con- 
templated it and refrained out of fear of punishment 
at least once, that individual ts an instance of abso- 
lute deterrence (relative to the type of crime and 
some point in time). 
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tions are negligible, with no more than 17 
percent of the variance in the frequency of 
self-reported acts explained by variance in 
the perceived certainty of arrest. Those 
partial correlations reflect two relations: 
(1) a very close direct relation between the 
seriousness of acts and the perceived cer- 


tainty of arrest, as shown in column 3 of’ 


Table 3; and (2) a substantial inverse rela- 
tion between, the seriousness of acts and 
frequency of acts, as shown in column 2 of 
Table 3. The effect of partialling serious- 
ness cannot be attributed to the pre- 
viously noted nonlinear relations, since 
the same effect obtains when the log cor- 
relations are considered (see column 9 of 
Table 3). Indeed, in that case, partialling 
even more dramatically diminishes the re- 
lation between the perceived certainty of 
arrest and the frequency of self-reported 
acts. 

On the whole, the foregoing summary 
observations apply in much the same way 
to both major divisions of the student 


population, that is, metropolitan and’ 


small-town high schools. The similarities 
are noteworthy since it is virtually an arti- 
cle of faith among commentators on the 
deterrence doctrine (e.g., Zimring and 


Hawkins, 1973) that some populations are. 


more deterrable than others. That may be 
so, but the present findings suggest that 
deterrability is not invariantly associated 
with the rural-urban distinction. 

Perceived certainty of incarceration. 
Table 4 is exactly like Table 3 except the 
perceived certainty values that enter into 
the correlations pertain to ‘““being sent toa 
state reformatory”’ rather than to arrest. 
Although the outcome of tests of deterr- 
ence propositions could be. contingent on 
the type of legal punishment, that is 
clearly not the case for the present find- 
ings. With two exceptions, all of the ob- 
servations and interpretations of the coef- 
ficients of correlation in oe 3 apply to 
those in Table 4. 


The most obvious exeeation ias to do 


with the effect of partialling the serious- 
ness of acts when examining the relation 
between the perceived certainty of 


punishment and the frequency of self- | 


reported acts (crimes and delinquencies). 
There is one set of partial correlation coef- 
ficients in which most of the coefficients 


are negative and substantial. That one set 
comprises the partial log correlations for 
small-town high schools (see column 9 of 
Table 4, bottom panel). At least four of 
the six correlation coefficients appear to 
represent support for the second premise 
of the deterrence doctrine even though the 
seriousness of acts is partialled. 

The second exception has to do with the 
difference between measures. One of the 
log partial correlation coefficients in each 
panel of column 9 (Table 4) is negative and 
substantial by any reasonable standard, 
and those coefficients pertain to the rela- 
tion between the median perceived cer- 
tainty of incarceration in a reformatory 
and the median self-reported rate.. 

A declaration that either of the two ex- 
ceptions is convincing evidence in support 
of doctrine would be most disputable. 
There is nothing in any version of the de- 
terrence doctrine that would anticipate 
positive test results only for the small- 
town population, and that is all the more 
the case since even for that population 
positive test results obtain only for log 
correlations. Positive test results are not 
peculiar to one population if only the me- 
dian values of the two- variables are con- 
sidered; but there is no: theoretical 
rationale for identifying those particular 
measures as crucial, let alone why they 
provide support for the deterrence doc- 
trine only in the case of log correlations. 

Even if there were a_ theoretical 
rationale for anticipating positive tests of 
the second deterrence premise only for 
particular kinds of measures of crime 
and/or ‘particular kinds of populations, 
there would still be the problem of ac- 
counting for the differences between 
Tables 3 and 4. Whereas the partialling of 
seriousness of acts virtually eliminates the 
inverse relation between the perceived 
certainty of arrest and self-reported rates 
regardless of the kind of measures or 
population (see Table 3), that is not the ` 
case for the inverse relation between the 
perceived certainty of incarceration and 
self-reported rates (see Table 4). Defen- 
ders of the deterrence doctrine may rea- 
son that the contrast is consistent with a 
conventional belief about deterrence— 
that the certainty of punishment is impor- 
tant only to the extent that the punishment 
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is severe. While incarceration in a refor- 
matory is undoubtedly perceived as more 
severe than arrest, the argument in ques- 
tion is not consistent with the zero-order 
correlations (linear or log) in Tables 3 and 
4. Specifically, it simply is not the case 
that the inverse relation between the self- 
reported rate and the perceived certainty 
of punishment is closer when the punish- 
ment is incarceration rather than arrest. 
True, it could be that the relation is con- 
tingent on the severity of the punishment 
when the social condemnation of crime is 
constant (i.e., seriousness of acts is par- 
tialled), but that possibility is not even 
suggested by any version of the deter- 
rence doctrine. The more general consid- 
eration is that the statement of the deter- 
rence doctrine as a sophisticated theory 
may be far more difficult than any version 
of the doctrine suggests. 

Contrary interpretations of the test find- 
ings. Since the zero-order correlation 
coefficients in columns 1 and 6 (linear and 
log) of both Tables 3 and 4 are consistent 
with the second deterrence premise, the 
issue hinges largely on the results ob- 
tained when the seriousness of acts is par- 
ttalled. Defenders of the deterrence doc- 
trine cannot justifiably dismiss the partials 
on the grounds that the values represent- 
ing the perceived certainty of punish- 
ments and the frequency of self-reported 
acts are unreliable, for the same data enter 
into the zero-order correlations that are 
consistent with the second deterrence 
premise. Alternatively, defenders of the 
doctrine can focus on the close direct re- 
lation between the seriousness of acts and 
the perceived certainty of punishment 
(see columns 3 and 8 in Tables 3 and 4), 
for when that relation is controlled the 
correlation between the perceived cer- 
tainty of punishment and the frequency of 
self-reported crimes or delinquencies is 
not consistently substantial. 

One argument is that individuals tend to 
view a type of crime or delinquency as 
‘‘serious’’ only to the extent that they 
perceive the legal punishment of it as cer- 
tain, and the argument extends to the 
claim that perceptions of legal punishment 
generate or maintain the social condemna- 
tion of crime. Yet there is no systematic 
evidence on the nature of the relation be- 


tween the perception of punishment and 
variables pertaining to the extralegal 
evaluations of types of crimes, such as the 
present “‘seriousness’’ values. Although 
defenders of the deterrence doctrine may 


‘argue that perceptions of legal punishment 


for a type of crime as ‘“‘certain’’ lead indi- 
viduals to view that crime as serious, the 
opposite argument is scarcely less plausi- 
ble. Specifically, it may be that individu- 
als tend to perceive the certainty of 
punishment in terms of ‘‘what ought to 
be’’; that is, legal punishment of serious 
crimes should be certain. The argument is 
all the more plausible since it is difficult to 
see how the typical individual has a suffi- 
cient experiential basis for even relatively 
accurate estimates of the certainty of 
punishment. Nonetheless, conventional 
versions of the deterrence doctrine clearly 
assume a relation between perceptual 
properties and objective properties of 
punishments, perhaps because without 
such a relation the doctrine would have no 
implications for penal policy. 

Even if it is granted that the perceived 
seriousness of crimes or delinquencies is a 
function of the perceived certainty of legal 
punishment, there is still the question of 
the inverse relation between perceived se- 
riousness and the crime-delinquency rates 
(see columns 2 and 7 in Tables 3 and 4). 
That relation alsa enters into what has 
been construed as negative test findings 
(i.e., the partialling of seriousness values), 
but defenders of the deterrence doctrine 
can make an argument about the relation. 

If perceived seriousness of criminal or 
delinquent acts is a function of the percep- 
tion of legal punishment and if individuals 
refrain from a particular act to the extent 
they perceive it as serious, then the crime 
rate is an indirect function of perceptions 
of legal punishment. However, even 
granting such an argument, the function of 
punishment is no longer deterrence but 
normative validation (Gibbs, 1975), mean- 
ing the generation and/or maintenance of 
the social (extralegal) condemnation of 
crime. Surely there is some significance in 
the difference between (1) an individual 
refraining from a criminal or delinquent 
act out of fear of legal punishment and (2) 
an individual refraining from or not even 
contemplating such an act because he or 
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she condemns it. The difference is sig- 
nificant even if prescribed or actual legal 
punishments somehow maintain the con- 
demnation of crime. Nonetheless, as a last 
resort, defenders of the deterrence doc- 
trine can argue that normative validation 
is only a secondary function of legal 
punishment, meaning that variation in the 
crime rate largely reflects the direct ef- 
fects of deterrénce. That argument is 
scarcely incredible, but it goes far beyond 
any existing data. 

Whatever the plausibility of the con- 
tending arguments, the present data offer 
no basis for resolving them. It is the famil- 
lar problem of collinearity, in this case a 
very close direct relation between the 
perceived certainty of punishment and the 
seriousness of types of acts. Hence, as 
shown in Tables 3 and 4, when the per- 
ceived seriousness of acts is partialled, 
the relation between the perceived cer- 
tainty of punishment and the frequency of 
self-reported crimes or delinquencies be- 
comes negligible; but when the perceived 
certainty of punishment is partialled,. the 
relation between seriousness of acts and 
the frequency of self-reported acts be- 
comes negligible. Since one partial corre- 
lation cannot be justified to the exclusion 
of the other, the findings cannot be taken 
as conclusive evidence for or against the 
deterrence doctrine. 

Nonetheless, the findings clearly cast 
doubts on the deterrence doctrine, or at 
least on one of its premises. Until defen- 
ders of the doctrine show that the relation 
between properties of legal punishments 
and the crime rate holds independently of 
the social condemnation of crime, then all 
purported evidence of general deterrence 
is suspect. In that connection, previous 
tests of the deterrence doctrine through 
interstate comparisons not only ignored 
perceptual variables but also failed to con- 
trol for the social condemnation of crime. 

Of course, the deterrence doctrine can 
be restated to stipulate the kinds of condi- 
tions in which deterrence operates inde- 
pendently of or is more important than 
social condemnation as a determinant of 
the crime rate. A comparison of columns 9 
and 10 in Table 4 suggests one such condi- 
tion. In several instances, the inverse rela- 
tion between the perceived certainty of 
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punishment and the crime rate remains 
substantial when the perceived serious- 
ness of acts is partialled, but the inverse 
relation between the rate and perceived 
seriousness disappears when perceived 
certainty of punishment is partialled. Ob- 
serve, however, that such contrasts in the 
partial correlation are contingent on (1) 
the kind of measures (e.g., mean or me- 
dian), (2) kind of values (log or absolute), 
(3) kind of punishment, and/or (4) kind of 
population. Moreover, even if the findings 
do show that deterrence operates inde- 
pendently of or is more important than the 
social condemnation of crime in some in- 
stances, no set of instances constitutes a 
generalization, let alone a theory. 


Implications for Interpretation of Previ- 
ous Findings 


This research has considered only the 
perceived seriousness of types of crime as 
a facet of social condemnation, and the 
comparisons have been restricted to types 
of crimes or delinquencies in the same 
jurisdiction. Yet the findings suggest that 
the inverse relation between the objective 
certainty of imprisonment and crime rates 
among States (e.g., Logan, 1972). may re- 
flect differences among states as regards 
the social condemnation of crimes. That is 
so because the fundamental argument 
applies both to differences among types of 
acts and to differences among jurisdic- 
tions. The argument is that a criminal law 
is seldom violated if the type of act is 
socially condemned to a marked degree, 
and that very condemnation prompts legal 
officials to pursue arrests and press for 
convictions. Those official activities could 
result in a greater objective certainty of 
punishment than would otherwise be the 
case (i.e., if the social condemnation of 
the type of crime were not intense), and 
the greater objective certainty may be 
perceived by the public, or they may per- 
sist in perceiving punishment in terms of 
‘‘what ought to be.” In either case, the 
combination of a low crime rate (official 
or unofficial) and high objective or per- 
ceived certainty of legal punishment 
would reflect the social (extralegal) evalu- 
ations of particular types of crimes, not 
deterrence. That possibility is all the more 
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important since there is no basis to as- 
sume that the social condemnation of par- 
ticular types of crime (e.g., homicide) is 
even approximately constant from one 
state to the next. 

All past research on the deterrence 
question at the aggregate level (compari- 
sons of jurisdictions in particular) failed to 
control for social evaluations of criminal 
acts; at most, it has been recognized only 
conjecturally (see, e.g., Gibbs, 1968). The 
present findings, though limited to the 
perceived seriousness of types of acts, 
represent something more than conjec- 
ture. They suggest that research on the 
question of general deterrence is grossly 
incomplete unless it incorporates percep- 
tual variables and controls for the social 
evaluation of crimes or delinquencies. 
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The manner in which status influences the trial of innovations in agriculture has important 
implications for agrarian development policy. Analysis of data from samples of cultivators in 84 
agrarian communities in Andhra Pradesh, India, found little support for Cancian’s theory that 
rank inhibits risk-taking, even under conditions specified as necessary for such effects. Analysis 
of variance results suggested that increases in status among the poor might result in as much or 
more of the innovation expected to increase food production as would the present concentra- 
tion of new opportunities among the rich. While these results appeared to be fairly consistent 
across different kinds of communities, innovation increased with increased inequality in the 
distribution af wealth (controlling for the effects of individual status}. However, knowledge in 
inequality slightly inhibited innovation, apparently because relatively simple information 
about modern farming practices was widely diffused. 


Explanations of individual adoption of 
new ideas and behaviors in the sociologi- 
cal and social psychological literature 
have included the effects of individual at- 
titudes and motivation, individual re- 
sources (i.e., different dimensions of 
status) and various contextual or commu- 
nity level variables. Different research 
traditions have emphasized different 
combinations of these variables. On the 
one hand, more psychologically oriented 
researchers (e.g., Triandis, 1971) have 
seen the trial of innovations as a function 
of the congruence between cognitive and 
affective components of attitudes, percep- 
tions regarding the worth of the innova- 
tion and certam personality characteris- 
tics (aspirations, need achievement, self- 
direction, and so on). This line of reason- 
ing has stressed the motivation necessary 
to behavioral change. The successful in- 
troduction of new technology is seen as 
crucially dependent on special personal 
characteristics, net of the effects of indi- 


* Field work was supported by the Shastri Indo- 
Canadian Institute, the Foreign Area Fellowship 
Program and the Midwestern Universities Consor- 
tium for International Activities. Analysis and writ- 
ing was supported by Canada Council Grant S75~— 
0569. J would like to thank Jim Converse, David 
Gartrell, Frederick Fliegel, Bradley Hertel and the 
anonymous reviewers of the article for their helpful 
comments on earlier drafts. 


vidual social position and of social con- 
text.! 

On the other hand, the observation that 
greater individual resources provide the 
Opportunities necessary to risking the 
adoption of new ideas and behaviors has 
been one of the most widely reported find- 
ings in the sociological literature.? Here, 


! Despite pleas for attention to macrostructural 
variables (Summers et al., 1970), relatively few in- 
vestigators have dealt with the effects of social con- 
text, particularly the community (Rogers and 
Shoemaker, 1971). Even where system level varia- 
bles have been included in the study of innovation, 
design and analysis often have left much to be de- 
sired. In the recent literature on innovation in India, 
Saxena (1971) compzred system and invididual ef- 
fects, but ignored aggregation effects, only looked at 
correlations; and one of his two samples (India) con- 
sisted of only eight communities. Sandu and Allen 
(1974) included both community and individual level 
variables in a study of Punjabi cultivators, but their 
sampling design included only one individual in over 
one-third of the villages sampled. One of the largest 
studies of modernization yet reported (Inkeles and 
Smith, 1974) concluded that variables such as educa- 
tion, factory experience and urbanism had the same 
effects on individual modernism in a wide variety of 
cultures. In fact, Inkales (1969:225) concluded that 
macrostructural variables, despite their attractive- 
ness to theorists, had yet to ‘‘earn their place” em- 
pirically in the study of modernization. 

* Rogers and Shoemaker (1971) provide a total of 
869 citations dealing with the association between 
innovation and education, social status, and opera- 
tion size, 27% of which failed to confirm a positive 
association. Given the tendency for nonsignificant 
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the common argument has been that per- 
sonality orientations intervene between 
individual social position and innovation 
(Kohn, 1969; Rogers, 1969; Inkeles and 
Smith, 1974; Rogers and Shoemaker, 
1971). While retaining this focus on the 
effects of social position, other research- 
ers (Homans, 1961; Cancian, 1967; 
1972; Becker, 1970; Prattis, 1973) have 
placed less emphasis on individual per- 
sonality traits as the intervening factor be- 
tween status and innovation. Instead, 
these authors have cast their explanations 
of innovative behavior in terms of indi- 
vidual risk-taking. They argue that status 
affects the utilities associated with events 
in a payoff matrix, and that individuals act 
to maximize the expected value of their 
outcomes. Different arguments have been 
proposed for the relationship between 
status and perceived utility with the at- 
tendant prediction of different functional 
forms of the relationship between status 
and innovation. Homans (1961:336-58) ar- 
gued that lower status persons have little 
to lose by innovating, and those of high 
status can afford to innovate and are ex- 
pected to lead. However, persons of mid- 
dle level status innovate less because they 
have been rewarded for conformity in the 
past. Cancian (1967; 1972) has argued that 
those of upper-middle status will be more 
conservative in terms of innovation than 
those of lower-middle status, but that both 
of these ranks will innovate more than 
lower status persons and less than higher 
status persons. This line of reasoning, 
which suggests a cubic relationship be- 
tween status and innovation, will be con- 
sidered in more detail below. 

Finally, several authors (Becker, 1970; 
Flinn, 1970; Marsh and Coleman, 1956;. 
Van der Ban, 1960; Prattis, 1973) have 
added the notion that community norms 
and values influence the perceived 
utilities of innovation. If an innovation is 
not normatively accepted, persons not 
subject to normative influence (for exam- 
ple, low status marginals) will innovate 
first. If the innovation is positively valued 
by the community, leaders and individuals 


results not to find their way into the literature, the 
number and proportion of such ‘‘failures to confirm” 
probably is underestimated by such a count. 
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located in cooperative organizations de- 
signed to spread risks will innovate first.’ 
This argument parallels that of Homans 
(1961) in implying a U-shaped relationship 
between status and innovation. However, 
little attempt has been made to determine 
the effects of the level and distribution of 
community resources on innovation or on 
the relationship between individual social 
position and innovation. 

Accordingly, in an examination of ag- 
ricultural innovation in rural communities 
in Andhra Pradesh, India, the present 
analysis seeks to answer the following 
questions: (1) is the functional form of the 
relationship between status and innova- 
tion linear for different dimensions of 
status; (2) what effects do various statuses 
have on innovation net of other individual 
statuses; (3) what are the main effects on 
agricultural innovation of variation in 
community opportunity structures (the 
level of wealth and degree of inequality); 
(4) are the relationships between status 
and innovation the same in communities 
which differ in level of wealth and degree 
of inequality; (5) what are the policy im- 
plications of these findings for govern- 
ment programs aimed at agrarian change? 

Given the tremendous investment in 
new agrarian technologies represented by 
efforts to introduce the Green Revolution 
in less developed nations, these concerns 
have direct policy relevance. If the effects 
of status on innovation are indeed linear, 
then equally great gains in innovation 
could be made by increasing the status of 
the poor as by directing new resources to 
the rich. Such a policy would result in 
greater equality as well. However, if the 
status-innovation relationship is exponen- 
tial or U-shaped, then there may be ad- 
vantages (besides political ones) in a pol- 
icy that allows the increased concentra- 
tion of resources in the hands of the rich, 
even if such a policy exacerbates inequal- 
ity. 

If innovation proved to be exponen- 
tially greater in wealthier communities, 


3 This phenomenon also has been seen in the tend- 
ency of group situations to produce riskier decisions 
than individuals acting on their own—the ‘‘risky 
shift” phenomena noted in experimental psychol- 
ogy. 
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this might help to vindicate government 
policy directed at introducing new 
technology where complementary factors 
of production already exist. If a more 
equal distribution of wealth and knowl- 
edge provided a situation where innova- 
tion was higher, then efforts at redistribu- 
tion might have important direct effects 
on innovation. If increases in innovation 
from increases in resources were greater 
in communities with lower inequality or 
greater wealth, then new inputs might 
yield higher returns in such situations. 


A Modified Curvilinear Hypothesis 


In an examination of status and innova- 
tion in agrarian settings, Cancian (1967; 
1972) actually began from the hypothesis 
that, if certain conditions were met, eco- 
nomic risk-taking and innovation would 
be negatively correlated. ‘‘The better 
your financial position, the more you have 
to lose and the less you have to gain from 
taking chances; therefore, insofar as 
adopting an innovation is risky, the richer 
you are, the less likely you are to adopt” 
{(Cancian, 1967:912). The higher the social 
status, the more likely a random change 
would result in downward rather than up- 
ward movement in a stratification hierar- 
chy. However, these “‘inhibiting’’ effects 
of status on innovation would hold only 
where: (1) all msks were perfectly di- 
visible; (2) knowledge was spread equally 
over all ranks; (3) the risks necessary to 
maintain any position in the stratification 
system were equal; (4) no individual could 
suffer total loss on a single risk; (5) no- 
body had so many resources that he was 
completely protected from loss of rank. 
Cancian argued that it has been precisely 
the common lack of such conditions 
which has resulted in the often observed 
‘facilitating’ effect of status on innova- 
tion, and it is the specification of these 
system conditions which makes his argu- 
ment all the more interesting. Modifying 
Homans (1961), Cancian (1967:915—6) ar- 
gued that the inhibiting and facilitating ef- 
fects of resources-on innovation would be 
manifest as a middle-class conservatism. 
Those of high status could afford to take 
"flyers (lack of condition 5) and are 
therefore highly innovative, while those of 
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very low status might actually suffer total 
economic extinction (lack of condition 4) 
and are therefore very conservative. Or, 
perhaps, high status individuals must take 
calculated risks to maintain leadership 
(lack of condition 3). The lower-middle 
class were innovative because they had 
not been highly rewarded for conformity, 
while the upper-middle class found the 
costs of nonconformity to be higher. De- 
spite a positive overall trend, increases in 
innovation due to increases in status 
would be lower (or even negative) over 
the middle part of the resource dimension. 

This hypothesis also can be supported by 
rationales expressed in terms of differences 
in the opportunities available to those at 
the lower-middle and upper-middle ranks. 
The lower-middle status peasant cul- 
tivator already produces something be- 
yond subsistence based primarily on his 
own family’s labor. He may be able to 
take advantage of new technology be- 
cause he can provide the additional labor 
requirements using his family. Because 
upper-middle status peasants utilize their 
families’ labor more fully, they may have 
to hire labor in order to meet the increased 
labor demands of new seeds, fertilizers 
and pesticides. Even if they attempted to 
mechanize in order to reduce labor re- 
quirements, they still would be vulnerable 
to the influence of the upper strata, who 
often control hired labor and access to 
equipment and loans. The relatively well- 
to-do peasant cultivator may decide not to 
adopt an innovation because he cannot 
easily obtain necessary complementary 
production factors without increasing his 
vulnerability vis-a-vis local elites. Even 
where this is not a factor, he must risk a 
change in the source óf his labor inputs as 
well as adopting the new technology 
(violating condition 3). This reasoning 
would suggest that the relationship be- 
tween status and innovation would best be 
described by an exponential curve or 
perhaps by Cancian’s third degree poly- 
nomial. 

Following Cancian’s work, other au- 
thors have noted middle-class conser- 
vatism effects (Fliegel et al., 1968; Kivlin 
and Fliegel, 1968; Bluhm and Fliegel, 
1973) or have cited Cancian’s demonstra- 
tion of upper-middle class conservatism 
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(Stanfield and Whiting, 1972). On the 
other hand, several replications of Can- 
cian’s research (Converse and Hickey, 
1975; Gartrell et al., 1973; Morrison et al., 
1976) have failed to find evidence to sup- 
port the presence of inhibiting effects 
of status on innovation. However, none of 
these investigations has fully addressed 
the conditions specified in Cancian’s 
theory. 


Research Design 


This report begins with a replication of 
Cancian’s hypothesis that those of 
lower-middle rank will innovate more 
than those of upper-middle rank, which 
Cancian (1972:141) claims is at the heart 
of his theory. It then examines the system 
conditions specified as necessary to the 
operation of the inhibiting effects of re- 
sources on innovation. Finally, it will re- 
formulate the hypotheses within a regres- 
sion analysis framework paying particular 
attention to: (1) the possibility of non- 
linear effects and (2) the effects of system 
conditions (here, community characteris- 
tics) on innovation. 

The setting chosen for the present in- 
vestigation was agrarian India, and the in- 
novations studied were principally those 
involved in the Green Revolution—the 
combination of new seeds, chemical fer- 
tilizers, pesticides and improved tools and 
techniques that was supposed to render 
India self-sufficient in food grain produc- 
tion. The development efforts directed 
toward these innovations involved volun- 
taristic programs relying on persuasion, 
cooperation and self-help. The incentives 
and facilities provided often have been 
distributed through existing stratification 
systems, and inputs have been concen- 
trated where complementary factors of 
production, particularly an assured water 
supply, already existed (Frankel, 1969; 
1971}. The usual reasoning that this pro- 
cess leads to greater inequality (Gotsch, 
1972) needs to be reexamined if Cancian’s 
hypothesis as to the inhibiting effects of 
status on innovation proves correct. If in- 
novation leads to greater wealth and 
lower-middle peasants innovate more 
than the upper-middle ones, then in- 
equality would diminish. 
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Sampling 


The data were collected in a 1970 sur- 
vey of 84 rural agrarian communities in 
Andhra Pradesh, India. The state of 
Andhra Pradesh (40 million people in an 
area of 106,000 square miles) is located in 
southcentral India. It includes both exten 
sive areas of dry cultivation on the inland 
Deccan plateau (Telangana region) and 
relatively well-developed and densely 
populated rice-growing areas centered on 
irrigation from the Godavari, Krishna and 
Penna river systems along the Bay of Ben- 
gal the Andhra region). Andhra Pradesh 
thus provided the wide variation in levels 
of development necessary to the examina- 
tion of the effects of community charac- 
teristics on innovation. 

Interviews with 336 knowledgeable in- 
formants based on their records and with 
84 representative samples of heads-of- 
household (2,040 in all) were used to gen- 
erate estimates of community characteris- 
tics. Fourteen villages with populations 
between 200 and 5,000 in 1961 were 
selected from census lists for each of six 
districts in Andhra Pradesh. The sample 
of villages was proportionate within high 
and low irrigation areas (based on the 
1964—1967 average gross irrigated area di- 
vided by gross cultivated area) and the 
districts chosen were those ranked first, 
fourth and ninth in each of two regions 
(Telangana and Andhra) on a six-year av- 
erage (1961-1967) of gross farm income 
per cultivating household. Since richer 
districts in Andhra Pradesh have fewer 
villages, such a sampling design over- 
represented relatively well-developed vil- 
lages in order to expand the variance in 
developmental conditions within the sam- 
ple. 

Within the 84 villages, heads-of- 
household were selected in proportionate 
random quota samples within three strata: 
cultivators, agricultural laborers and 
others. Sampling fractions decreased as 
village size increased with samples rang- 
ing from 15 out of 40 households to 60 out 
of 863 households: While the representa- 
tion of cultivators (the focus of this analy- 
sis) was proportionate within each village, 
the over-representation of richer villages 
probably insured the over-representation 
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of richer villagers. This may well be desir- 
able in a situation where the distribution 
of resources generally is highly positively 
skewed, since it'should yield more accu- 
rate estimates of the upper portions of the 
resource continuum. However, caution 


should be exercised in generalizing re- 
sults, even to the state of Andhra Pradesh. 


Replication 


As we have seen above, Cancian (1967; 
1972) hypothesized that those of low- 
middle status would innovate as much or 
more than those of high-middle status. In 
his analysis, status was conceptualized as 
wealth and measured in different data sets 
by volume of inputs, size of operation and 
income (Cancian, 1967:912). Cutting 
points in Cancian’s four-rank scheme 
were chosen to give equal proportions at 
each rank (quartiles), and high risk takers 
were operationally defined as the top 
quartile of innovators. In the present 
analysis, the total sample (n=2,040) was 
used in estimating community characteris- 
tics, but only the heads-of-household who 
reported gross farm income from cultiva- 
tion in 1969-1970 were included in analys- 
ing variation in trial of innovations. High 
risk-taking was operationally defined as 
the reported trial of ten or more (to a 
maximum of 32) innovations.* Wealth was 
operationally defined as the sum of Rs., 
livestock, tools, land and agricultural 
buildings owned by the household. 

Recognizing that status systems are 
multidimensional, I included: (1) a mea- 
sure of jati rank as an indicator of ritual 
status;> (2) an index of level of living con- 


* Cancian selected the highest (or earliest) quartile 
of innovators because the first to try something or 
those who try the largest number of things presum- 
ably run the most risks. In the scale used here, 
scores between 10 and 32 represent the top 21.9% of 
the distribution. The innovation index was a count of 
the reported number of items of new technology 
tried (largely the ‘‘Green Revolution” technology of 
new seeds, fertilizers, pesticides, etc.). Respondents 
first were asked open-ended questions as to whether 
they knew anything about various types of new 
technology (for example HYV seeds) and, if they 
said ‘‘yes,’’ they were then asked to specifically 
name those they knew about. Of those they correctly 
identified, the ones they said they had tried were 
included in the index of trial of innovations. 

"As Morrison et al. (1976) point out, attempts to 
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structed by summing the number of 
modern housing characteristics, luxury 
goods and manufactured household pos- 
sessions; (3) Rs. spent by the household 
on jajmani services in the year before the 
survey as an indicator of “‘traditional’’ 
consumption levels;® (4) the average 
number of years of schooling received by 
adult males (married or 21 years or older) 
as an indicator of educational resources in 
the household. Cutting points (Appendix 
A) defining the four rank levels were not 
chosen to produce quartiles. Rather, they 
were defined a priori to provide what ap- 
peared to be reasonable divisions for the 
sample as a whole (including noncul- 
tivators). Since cultivators are generally 
the most wealthy villagers and since re- 
source distributions are usually positively 
skewed, such divisions are more consis- 
tent with the structure of village stratifica- 
tion systems than are the rectangular dis- 
tributions implied in ranks of equal pro- 
portions (Morrison et al., 1976). 

Table 1 reports the percentage of cul- 
tivators at each rank who are high in- 
novators. These results consistently sup- 
port the hypothesis that individuals of 
low-middle rank will risk less than those 


obtain a common caste ranking for several villages 
are problematic. Here the jati identification of 
heads-of-household was obtained in the interview 
and a post hoc scale for ntual rank was constructed. 
This process began from the ranking found by 
Lakshmanna (1973) through the examination of pat- 
terns of interdining, etc. and, with the help of several 
anthropologists and the project’s interviewers, we 
fitted in the other jatis. The detailed scale ranged 
from 99 for the highest Brahmins to 10 for the lowest 
“untouchable.” The division used in Tables 1 and 2 
(see Appendix A) includes all those with less than 
Sudra status in the lowest rank, all the Sudras except 
the highest in the next leyel, and all the twice-born 
jatis (Vaisyas, Kshatriyas and Brahmins) in the top 
level. 

6 The jajmani system of relationships within In- 
dian villages principally involves the exchange of 
food for goods and services, although about one-half 
of the transactions are now in cash. The services 
involved include those rendered by village artisans 
such as barbers, carpenters, blacksmiths, potters, 
weavers, priests and washermen. Links are between 
families rather than the jatis (castes) concerned. This 
system of relationships involves much more than the 
simple economic exchange of food for goods and 
services, since it includes ceremonial obligations and 
general obligations of mutual support between the 
families involved. Factional conflict usually involves 
the mobilization of jajmani associates. 
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Table 1. Replication of Cancian’s Hypothesis of (Upper) Middle-Class Conservatism 








Low 
Resource Indicators % N 
1. Jati Ritual Rank 4.% 319 
2. Adult Male Education Years 9.6 697 
3. Rs. Jajmani Services 2.4 207 
4, Rs. Capital 4.4 68 
5. Level of Living 5.2 232 


Resource Levels* 

Low Middle High Middle High 

% N % N % N 
12.6 269 32.6 641 37.6 85 
14.6 158 39.4 358 55.3 103 
14.1 68] 35.5 335 73.1 93 
4.7 450 ‘18.6 420 49.2 378 
10.4 531 22.2 302 61.4 251 


* % percentage of those at each resource level who were high innovators. 


N=number of observations at each resource level. 


of high-middle rank. There is no evidence 
to support either Cancian’s inhibiting ef- 
fects of rank or the notion of middle-class 
conservatism. The relationship between 
resources and trial of innovations appears 
to be both positive and monotonic for each 
of the five different kinds of resources. 


Extension: Controlling for the Structure 
of Stratification Systems 


In setting conditions necessary to the 
operation of the inhibiting effects of re- 
sources on innovation, Cancian implied 
that the relationship would vary across 
social stratification systems. On examin- 
ing the divisibility condition, it appeared 
that most of the elements of the Green 
Revolution technology aimed at rice 
(high-yielding variety seeds, chemical fer- 
tilizers, pesticides, etc.) were applicable 
to any amount of land at roughly the same 
cost per acre (high divisibility). They were 
certainly far more highly divisible than are 
the technologies involved in mechaniza- 
tion (tractors) or irrigation (tube wells). 
Second, Cancian made the inhibiting ef- 
fects of status conditional on the equal 
distribution of knowledge across ranks. In 
this sample, knowledge inequality was 
measured as the Gini coefficient for the 
distribution of knowledge about modern 
agricultural technology across the house- 
hold sampled in each village,” and could 


? The Gini coefficient of concentration was calcu- 


a 
lated by the algorithm 2 (Yi-:Xd) — X- Yp 


where X; is the cumulative proportion of value in the 
i th category (Alker and Russett, 1964). However, 
the coefficient so calculated cannot reach unity and 
is limited to the value of Y, where i=N—1 which is 


therefore be statistically controlled. Ac- 
cording to Cancian’s theory, the inhibiting 
effects of status should be more evident 
under conditions of low inequality in the 
distribution of knowledge. 

In addressing Cancian’s third condition, 
that the risks necessary to maintain any 
position must be equal, it seemed reason- 
able to expect that risks would be more 
equal where inequality in the distribution 
of wealth and knowledge were low. In- 
equality in the distribution of wealth was 
operationally defined as the Gini coeffi- 
cient for the distribution of farm capital 
(the sum of Rs., land, livestock, machinery 
and farm buildings) across village house- 
hold. Presumably, the inhibiting effects of 
resources on innovation would be 
stronger where there was lower inequali- 


The fourth condition, that no individual 
be liable to suffer total loss on a single 
risk, is not usually satisfied in poor vil- 
lages in underdeveloped countries. In 
these circumstances, a large proportion of 
subsistence farmers may suffer total loss 
of resources or fall into debt, particularly 
with vagaries of climate and disease (Nair, 
1961). The level of wealth in the commu- 
nity can provide a cushion for such losses, 
besides making it less likely that scarcity 
will affect any cultivator. However, this is 
also dependent on the degree of inequality 
in the distribution of wealth, since there 


1—1/N (Ray and Singer, 1973). While the distortion 


introduced by this limitation can be serious for 
grouped data, the problem is easily solved by divid- 
ing the Gini coefficient by 1—1/N. All coefficients 
used here are multiplied by 100 to express inequality 
as a percentage of area between the Lorenz curve 
and the line of equality. 
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still can be very poor cultivators in rich 
villages where wealth is very unequally 
distributed. Control on both these factors 
should allow us to see the inhibiting ef- 
fects of status on risk-taking. 

Finally, it is unlikely that the rich are 
completely protected from loss of rank 
(condition 5). Even with the highly 
skewed distribution of resources charac- 
teristic of many Indian communities, for- 
tunes have changed. The land tenure re- 
forms carried out in the early 1960s did 
succeed in reducing the absentee landlord 
(Zamindar, Jagirdar) to a much lower 
status, just as the combination of low tax- 
ation (Joshi et al., 1968; Rao, 1966) and 
new development inputs have given rise 
to a new rural elite (Rosen, 1967). The 
jajmani system has been changing for 
some time (Lewis, 1965; Wiser and Wiser, 
1965) and, with ritual status, has become 
somewhat less important. However, high 
inequality remains and with it a situation 
where the local village elite may be rela- 
tively immune, at least in the short run. 
The greater the inequality in the distribu- 
tion of wealth, the more protected are the 
elite and the more likely they are to take 
“flyers” because they have little to lose 
(violating condition 5). . 

As I have interpreted it, Cancian’s 
theory predicts that the inhibiting effects 
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of rank are most likely to occur in rela- 
tively well-to-do communities where in- 
equality in the distribution of wealth and 
knowledge is relatively low. If this is cor- 
rect, controlling for these three dimen- 
sions of village stratification systems 
should give Cancian’s predictions a better 
chance of gaining support. In this sense, 
inequality and level of wealth are 
“‘specifier’’ variables whose control al- 
lows specification of the direction of the 
relationship between status and innova- 
tion (Davis, 1971). 

Table 2 examines the relationship be- 
tween different kinds of status and trial of 
innovation controlling for each of the 
community characteristics in turn. Cul- 
tivators were divided into those who lived 
in villages with low and high levels of 
wealth and inequality with cutting points 
set at the means. Cancian predicted that 
those of lower-middle rank would inno- 
vate more than those of high-middle rank, 
particularly under low inequality or high 
resource conditions. Comparisons of the 
percentage of high innovators at each of 
these ranks uniformly failed to support 
this hypothesis for any of the five types of 
status under any of the three conditions. 
Even the differences between the per- 
centages were not systematically lower in 
low inequality or high resource com- 


Table 2. Percentage of High Innovators within Resource Ranks Controlling for Community Charac- 


teristics One at a Time 


Community Characteristics 


Average Rs. 


Gini Index 
for Agricul- Gini Index Capital 
tural Knowledge for Rs. Capital per Household 
10.5- 39— 39.4- 70- 1,467- 18,274- 
38.99 78.4 69.99 97.8 18,273 66,733 
Resources Rank Low High Low High Low High 
1. Jati LM 3.35 8.92 7.06 5.58 7.06 5.58 
Rank HM 19.03 13.57 15.60 17.00 12.32 20.28 
2. Adult LM 10.13 4.43 5.06 9,49 5.06 9.49 
Male HM 18.16 21.29 17.60 21.78 13.40 25.98 
Education Years 
3. Rs. Jajmani LM 7.20 6.90 5.87 8.22 4.85 9.25 
Services HM 18.21 17.31 18.81 16.72 11.94 23.58 
4. Rs. Capital LM 2.00 2.44 1.11 3.56 2.22 2.44 
HM 8.81 9.76 12.14 6.43 10.24 8.33 
5. Level of LM 6.40 3.95 5.27 5.08 3.39 6.97 
Living HM 12.58 9.60 13.58 8.61 8.94 13.25 
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munities. Evidence for either middle-class 
conservatism or the inhibiting effects of 
status was conspicuous by its absence. 
Cancian’s theory might be interpreted 
to imply that the lack of any of his five 


conditions was sufficient to allow facilitat- ` 


ing effects of rank to predominate over 
inhibiting effects. Each of the conditions 
specified would then be necessary but not 
sufficient for a negative relationship be- 
tween resources and innovation. Only 
when all five conditions were met would 
lower-middle ranks be expected to inno- 
vate more than upper-middle ranks. This 
hypothesis represents what might be 
labeled a ‘‘weak’’ test of the theory, since 
jt involves only the two middle ranks—a 
hypothesis which Cancian expected to 
hold even when these ‘‘favorable’’ condi- 
tions were not present. 

Table 3 reports the percentage of high 
innovators by rank for the subsample of 
cultivators living in relatively wealthy 
communities where there was also low in- 
equality in the distribution of both wealth 
and knowledge. These cultivators pre- 
sumably resided in villages where the 
structure of the stratification system was 
most likely to produce inhibiting effects of 
status. The results in Table 3, however, 
provided no support for this contention. 
The relationship between resources and 
innovation was positive and monotonic 
with only minor exceptions. Furthermore, 
none of the exceptions to monotonicity 
involved differences between low-middle 
and high-middle ranks. Those with high 
jati ritual status had a lower percentage of 
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high innovators than did cultivators of 
high-middle ritual status. The high ritual 
status rank included the three twice-born 
varnas® whose traditional occupational 
pursuits were not farming, while those of 
high-middle status (the Sudra jatis) were 
traditionally cultivators. In fact, religious 
norms traditionally proscribed active par- 
ticipation in cultivation by Brahmins (the 
highest: varna). More importantly, Sudra 
jatis in Andhra Pradesh (60.3% of this 
subsample) are often numerically, politi- 
cally and monetarily the dominant caste in 
the village—a position that yields distinct 
advantages in access to government de- 


velopment programs. 
While these tabular results provide a 


fairly unambiguous replication and exten- 
sion of Cancian’s theories, they do not 


® Varna (literally ‘‘color’’) refers to the four broad 
classes in Indian society (Brahmins, Kshatryas, Vai- 
syas and Sudras) that crystallized during the Rg 
Veda period (roughly 1500 B.C. to 900 B.C.) and 
survive to the present day. The term ‘‘caste’’ (not to 
be confused with Varna) first was applied by the 
Portuguese to the many separate groups within the 
Hindu community (tribes, clans or families). Castes 
(a system of groups within the four Varnas) are nor- 
mally endogamous, commensal and roughly craft 
exclusive (except for agriculture). They are therefore 
‘composed of people related by blood or marriage and 
are usually restricted to a particular linguistic region. 
Jati is a term from the Indian literature meaning 
caste. The twice-born castes refer generally to those 
of the three highest Varnas who were born again 
(Upanayana) when they were invested with the sa- 
cred thread initiating them into the Aryan commu- 
nity. Sudras and lower castes were never allowed to 
undergo this ceremony, nor were they allowed to 
hear or learn the most sacred scriptures (Basham, 
1959). 


Table 3. Percentage of High Innovators at Different Resource Ranks: Cultivators in High-Resource, 


Low-Inequality Communities (N--292) 


Variable 


1. Jati Ritual 
Status 


2. Rs. Jajmani 
Services 
3. Rs. Farm Capital 


4. Level of Living 


5. Adult Male 
Education Years 


ZR ZR ZR ZR ZR 


Rank 
L LM HM H 
3.9 10.2 29.5 12.5 
51 49 176 16 
0.0 12.3 30.5 76.5 
26 154 95 17 
0.0 0.0 16.2 34.1 
6 52 105 129 
12.5 12.7 22.9 35.8 
24` 118 83 67 
12.4 ` 14.3 33.3 42.9 
161 28 75 28 
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provide sufficient information to examine 
the policy-relevant concerns outlined ini- 
tially. We cannot assess whether or not 
there would be greater returns of innova- 
tion to increases in resources among the 
rich. Neither can we fully evaluate the 
independent impact of different dimen- 
sions of status and community character- 
istics on innovation. We have established 
only that, at first glance, higher status in- 
dividuals generally appeared to be more 
inclined to take risks by adopting agricul- 
tural innovations regardless of the charac- 
teristics of the village stratification system 
in which they lived. 


Regression Analysis: The Functional 
Form of the Status-Innovation 
Relationship 


As we might expect from the results 
observed above, the zero-order correla- 
tions between the five status dimensions 
and innovation were all positive (Appen- 
dix B). Cancian’s (1967; 1972) hypothesis 
would suggest that where y = innovation 
and x = resources, a polynomial in the 
form 

y= a + B1X1 — Box? + Baxi? + u (1) 


would yield a more accurate description 
than would simple linear regression. If 
such were the case, a program aimed at 
redistributing land from the rich to the 
poor (making all. holdings middle-sized) 
might have negative consequences for in- 
novation. Also, a comparison of estimated 
slopes over different portions of the re- 
source continuum might give some clues 
to where new inputs might be most profit- 
ably invested in order to maximize inno- 
vation. 

Several modifications to these predic- 
tions might also be anticipated. Since the 
poorest villagers. (agricultural laborers) 
were omitted from the analysis, the ob- 
servation of a second degree polynomial 
(quadratic) in the form 

y= Œ — BX, + Baxt tuU (2) 
might satisfy Cancian’s arguments. This 
parallels his comments on the studies. 
cited by Homans (1961:336-58) in support 
of a U-shaped curve. This hypothesis 
would imply that increases in resources 
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for cultivators with low status could be 
counterproductive, while increases in 
status for the well-to-do would result in 
increased innovation. One might also ex- 
tend this reasoning to predict an exponen- 
tial curve in the form 


(3) 
if the lowest statuses were omitted from 
what was, in fact, a U-shaped quadratic 
relationship (2). In this case, while returns 
to innovation from increase in status gen- 
erally would be positive, returns to in- 
creases in resources would be greater the 
higher the level of the status. 

Table 4 reports one-way analysis of var- 
iance results relating each dimension of 
status to innovation. While the large sam- 
ple size tended to yield significant differ- 
ences between g and r° (a test for non- 
linearity) in several instances, plots of the 
curves indicated that innovation appeared 
to be a roughly linear function of both 
male adult education and level of living. 
Increases in education or level of living 
among relatively disadvantaged cul- 
tivators would appear to result in approx- 
imately the same increase in innovation as 
would increases in these resources for 
those who have relatively high status. 

On the other hand, the relationship of 
jajmani services received and wealth with 
innovation appeared to be best described 
by the logarithmic function 

y= «x + f, log x, +u. (4) 
Log Rs. jajmani services and log Rs. 
wealth were significantly more highly cor- 
related with trial of innovation than were 
the untransformed versions of these vari- 
ables (Appendix B).° As the level of 
household wealth and jajmani services re- 
ceived increased, the rate of increase in 
innovation decreased. Increases in these 
statuses (the only ones measured in mone- 
tary terms) would appear to produce more 
innovation among those of low status than 
among those of high status. Presumably, 
redistribution of such resources aimed at 


r= 


e o + BiX; +U 


9 Comparisons of these correlations with those for 
the untransformed versions of these variables 
yielded t=2.58 (P<.002) for wealth and t=8.97 (P< 
.001) for jajmani services received. Other than in 
these two instances, simple linearizing transforma- 
tions did not significantly increase the amount of 
variance shared between status and innovation. 


5:12 
7.22 


27 


Interval 


5, X Male Adult Ed. Years 


.01-1.49 


3.12 
4.37 


x 


183 


4. Level of Living 
Interval N 


3.52 
3.69 


68 
224 


3. Rs. Capital 


1-999 


Interval 


3.46 
5.36 


207 
318 


0-49 


2. Jajmani Services 


1. Jati Rank 
.213 4.49 
4.12 50-99 


Harijans 


Table 4. Resources and Trial of Innovations: One-Way ANOVA (N=1,314) 
Middle & Upper 


Interval 
Lowest Harijans 
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reducing inequality also would increase 


1,000-4,999 
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: oS os innovation. 
DE eee, RS The relationship between jati ritual rank 
Jl] and innovation was somewhat more com- 
aga 2A = plicated. There was little change in inno- 
vation over the first three levels of jati 
agag A» ggj ritual rank. These levels represented rela- 
a Ut ae tively poor cultivators who were at the 
Nn = N N yY p S 
DN cdc Td | very bottom or below the four-rank Hindu 
É ™ 6S] varna scheme. They resort, at times, to 
hiring themselves out as agricultural labor- 
See SSS 2 ers OF they may pursue other low status 
vor nanan artisan’’ occupations (washerman, pot- 
Th ter, weaver). Over the next two levels 
Jea Taa AE (middle and high Sudras), there were in- 
ane ae creases in innovation. These Kapu jatis 
x traditionally have been cultivators and are 
asa Sam ah | more likely to pursue cultivation full-time. 
vdd dAd AN] More important, as mentioned above, 
aa they are often numerically, monetarily 
and politically the dominant caste group in 
as 8 SFe Andhra and Telangana villages (Eliott, 
Won BAN Th 1970). For the same reasons, it is not sur- 
Thy prising that the Pancha Brahma castes!° 
vye ggg te and the Vaisya jatis (traditionally mer- 
aN = chants) showed lower levels of innova- 
Los . Bate tion. Their economic fortunes often have 
DARA ABM o been much less than those of the Sudras 
a we ON ° * 
Ara ARS ca and many may still pursue their ‘‘tra- 
S 2 d à] g J ©% | ditional” occupations in addition to grow- 
S3 SSS ll d ing crops. They formed only a small pro- 
WS RA S aii portion (3.5%) of the cultivators in the 
sample, most of whom were either Sudras 
Sga REB m,| or Harijans. Finally, the Kshatriyas and 
soa csagm| Brahmins (3% of the sample) had the 
~™ > Ñ| highest innovation scores. Brahmins who 
aoe 958 4] cultivated land did not seem to be particu- 
=e va larly constrained by religious norms pro- 
aaa SAN gy] scribing active participation in cultivation. 
ASE sea = If the Pancha Brahma and Vaisya jatis 
g g S g g 2 ii dl} were considered to be the upper-middle 
ee “eo H&A) rank, then innovation for this rank was 
lower than that for the next lowest group, 
SSR 288 the upper level Sudras. While this would 
mao mae yaj] appear to be exactly the result predicted 
-R | by Cancian’s theory, ritual caste status is 
sgg Sas dl 
i 2 19 The ritual rank assigned to these jatis (tra- 
5 ditionally carpenters, blacksmiths, sculptors and 
= T goldsmiths) is questionable. Dube (1967) placed 
€ E < Q them below the upper Sudra castes in his study of 
4 | E 3 zin Sharmirpet (a village in Telangana close to 
as E é il a Hyderabad), but noted that even the untouchable 
Gres = S Š Madiga viewed the taking of food or drink from these 
bs 5 ts 2 = castes as ‘‘bad luck.’’ On the other hand, Pancha 
Can) A. a> E z Brahma castes will not accept food or drink from 
SSDa «ae even the Brahmins. 
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practically immutable, since one is born 
into a jati. Therefore, it cannot be risked, 
and Cancian’s fifth condition would be vio- 
lated. As a consequence, there should be 
only positive effects of ritual rank on in- 
novation (Morrison et al., 1976). In fact, 
while the relationship was positive, it was 
hardly a simple linear function. Even the 
nonlinear eta-squared for jati ritual rank 
and innovation was lower than the zero- 
order linear correlation for the other 
status dimensions (Table 4). To sum- 
marize, the relationship between jati ritual 
status and innovation was both complex 
and relatively weak. Although it was dif- 
ficult to measure accurately, ritual status 
per se appeared to have had far less influ- 
ence on innovation than many sociologi- 
cal and anthropological writings on India 
would have led us to believe. 

Increases in innovation appeared to be 
a linear function of both education and 
level of living. Equally large gains in inno- 
vation could be made by distributing new 
resources of these kinds to the poor rather 
than to the rich. Since independence, em- 
phasis on providing free universal elemen- 
tary education to villagers may well pay off 
in both higher innovation and greater 
equality. This would occur as cohorts 
which have had the advantages of this 
basic education become cultivator 
heads-of-households.!! 

Finally, innovation was a linear func- 
tion of the logarithm of jajmani services 
received and total Rs. agricultural capital 
(wealth). The higher a head-of- 
household’s status on these resource di- 


11 Fach of the 84 randomly selected villages had 
an elementary school. Inequality in the distribution 
of education for adult males was still high (X=73.41) 
and levels of education were still low (X=2.27 
years). However, there was some evidence that new 
educational inputs have been going to the disadvan- 
taged, since village educational levels and inequality 
in the distribution of education were negatively cor- 
related (r=—.63). Differences between villages in 
education levels may have been partially a function 
of the timing of these new inputs. Communities 
which received schools first would be more likely to 
show the effects in adult cohorts. However, educa- 
tion beyond the primary grades remains a considera- 
ble expense (travel, lodging, books, etc.), since 
higher level schools are usually located in towns. 
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mensions, the lower the increase in inno- 
vation per unit increase in status. The ef- 
fects of caste on innovation appeared to 
be manifested more through services ren- 
dered in the village jajmani system than 
through ritual status per se. However, in- 
creased participation in this system of ex- 
change had increasingly lower payoffs in 
innovation the higher the level of services 
received. 

Besides the obvious effects on inequal- 
ity, redistribution of land (the principal 
component of farm capital) might result in 
greater innovation. However, government 
programs appear to have been far less 
successful in redistributing wealth than 
they have been in increasing educational 
equality. While there has been an obvi- 
ous commitment to greater equality in 
government rhetoric, land reform has not 
radically altered the distribution of land 
(Singh and Misra, 1964:148; Sharma, 
1967: 231; Indian Institute of Public Opin- 
ion, 1968:58). Settlements with Zamindars 
were perhaps too generous, as were land 
ceilings which were applied to individuals 
instead of families or even households. 
Nonretroactive legislation was conve- 
niently delayed to allow circumvention of 
the law. Tenancy legislation often resulted 
in many tenants losing their rights when 
owners resumed cultivation of their lands 
using managers and hired labor (Vargh- 
ese, 1970; Sonachalam, 1970; Govern- 
ment of India, 1966). Taxation based on 
land remained regressive, while inflation 
drastically reduced its impact (Rao, 1966; 
Joshi et al., 1968). In short, agricultural 
wealth was not effectively redistributed 
by reform legislation. In addition, the ef- 
fects of community development and ag- 
ricultural extension programs were di- 
rected primarily at wealthier villages in 
wealthier regions and largely at relatively 
well-to-do cultivators (Frankel, 1972; 
Parthasarathy, 1974; Tripathy, 1974; 
Gotsch, 1972; Myrdal, 1968). If the pre- 
sent results for cultivators in 84 villages in 
Andhra Pradesh are any indication, agra- 
rian development does not appear to have 
proceeded in a manner most conducive to 
the innovation expected to yield higher 
food production. 
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Status Dimensions as Predictors of 
Innovation 


Each of the five dimensions of status 
had fairly substantial effects on innova- 
tion (zero-order correlations ranging from 
.328 to .589). However, when innovation 
was regressed on all five status variables 
simultaneously, the influence of jati ritual 
rank was not significant. Controlling for 
the other four status variables (Table 5), 
its fifth-order partial correlation with in- 
novation was virtually zero (r = —.006) 
and it was therefore omitted from the 
equation reported in Table 5. Its effects 
appeared to be indirect through other as- 
pects of status and only in this sense was 
it a barrier to innovation and change. 
These results paralleled those of Roy et al. 
(1968) and provided further support for 
the contention that caste status is not the 
overwhelming determinant of behavior in 
village India. 

The multiple regression results also 
showed log farm capital to have only 
modest effects on innovation net of other 
status dimensions (beta = .145). While 
differences between the betas were based 
on only small differences between the 
zero-order correlations (Appendix B), one 
possible explanation for the relatively 
weak impact of wealth on innovation may 
lie in the partially commercialized nature 
of agricultural production in Andhra 
Pradesh.!? Also, the relative importance 


12 For example, an average of 47.58% of the crops 


in a village were sold (S=16.41), while the average 
percentage of jajmani services paid for in cash was 
40.76 (S=24.31). While many cultivators still do not 


think in monetary terms and keep no records, there: 
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of capital investment may have been 
lower, since labor-intensive technologies 
were dominant particularly for the Green 
Revolution technology organized around 
high-yield varieties of rice. However, a 
number of conditions have prevented the 
greater utilization of labor: climate, low 
nutritional and health standards, poor 
wages and institutionalized conditions 
which insure the poverty of laborers’ eco- 
nomic and social position, little training or 
development of laborers’ skills, and the 
relative lack of labor mobility along with 
the imperfection of markets that results. 
As Myrdal (1968) argued, investment in 
new technology cannot be utilized effec- 
tively until such conditions are altered to 
allow the improvements in labor effi- 
ciency necessary to increased production. 

The effects of level of living may have 
reflected underlying dimensions of 
modernism—the consumption of modern 
goods and the trial of modern agricultural 
technology. In fact, Rogers (1969) has 
treated similar indices of level of living 
precisely in this manner. However, in- 
creases in both traditional and modern 
forms of consumption appeared to have 
resulted in increased innovation net of 
other dimensions of status. Maintenance 
of traditional jajmani service relationships 
within the village appeared to be impor- 
tant in this respect, and it was this aspect 
of the caste system that was important 





appears to have been a rather slow shift from ex- 
change in kind towards exchange in cash (compare 
with Iyengar, 1931). Because of the substantial infla- 
tion since Worid War II, this change has been re- 
sisted by those providing the service or labor. 


Table 5, Status and Innovation: Multiple Regression Results 


; Std. Error Standardized Std. Error 
Variable B B F Beta Beta 
1. Level of Living . 160 .022 54.01 .233 .032 
2. Log. Rs. Jajmani Services . 942 .096 96.02 .270 .027 
3. Education Years 208 .033 39.61 177 .026 
4. Log. Rs. Capital .402 . 083 23.25 ,145 .030 
Constant —4.10 .611 45.04 
R—.673 ANOVA df SS MS F 
R?2=. 453 Regression 4 11,134.11 2,783.53 270.83 
S.=3.21 Residual 1,309 13,453.83 10.28 
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rather than ritual status per se. Certainly, 
the positive sign of the coefficients for 
both consumption variables failed to indi- 
cate any support for arguments suggesting 
a trade-off between consumption and in- 
novation due to scarce resources. 

The positive effects of education (beta 
= .{77) suggested that increased innova- 
tion from recent increased inputs of pri- 
mary education will operate indepen- 
dently of other status dimensions. On the 
other hand, there is disturbing evidence 
that the poor in rural India have not en- 
joyed gains in their level of living over the 
1960s and can look forward to more of the 
same in the 1970s (Government of India, 
1968; Dandekar and Rath, 1971). If gains 
in the level of living continue to go to 
those who already enjoy a relatively high 
standard of living, increased innovation 
may be gained only at the cost of greater 
inequality. 

In summary, the effects on innovation 
of traditional and modern consumption, 
education and wealth were all positive. 
Together these four dimensions of status 
accounted for 45.3% of the variance in 
trial of innovations. The effects of caste 
ritual status on innovation appeared to be 
indirect through these dimensions of 
Status. While the trial of new technology 
was linked more closely to consumption 
than to capital resources, one should not 
emphasize these differences in partial re- 
gression coefficients too much, since they 
were based on rather small differences in 
zero-order correlations (Gordon, 1968). 
More importantly, wealth is obviously 
necessary to the purchase of jajmani ser- 
vices, housing improvements, modern 
consumer goods, education beyond the 
primary level, and the new Green Revolu- 
tion technologies themselves. In this 
sense, the effects of wealth on trial of 
Innovation may be partially indirect 
through consumption and education. 

The same three dimensions of commu- 
nity stratification systems introduced 
above (Cancian’s conditions) were con- 
sidered as predictors of innovation: (1) the 
degree of inequality in the distribution of 
farm capital across household in the 
community (wealth inequality); (2) the de- 
gree of inequality in the distribution of 
knowledge about modern agricultural 
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technology (knowledge inequality); (3) the 
average household farm capital (level of 
wealth). While there was little well- 
formulated theory to ‘‘fall back on’’ in 
attempting to link these community char- 
acteristics to innovation, I speculated that 
inequality would impede the diffusion of 
innovation and that higher levels of wealth 
would enhance it. The reasoning behind 
this prediction of negative effects for in- 
equality rested on the notion that people 
of similar social status were more likely to 
share information and to provide the so- 
cial support necessary to the reduction of 
risks. Indeed, the latter appears to have 
been particularly relevant for a sample of 
Pennsylvania farmers (Fliegel et al., 
1968). Stanfield and Whiting (1972:414) 
noted that Brazilian farmers in com- 
munities with less land-ownership con- 
centration were somewhat more innova- 
tive, although they concluded that “‘the 
degree of land-ownership concentration 
produced disappointingly few direct ef- 
fects.” 

On the average, cultivators faced 
stratification systems with relatively few 
resources present where knowledge was 
relatively widely diffused, but wealth was 
highly concentrated. Both wealth and 
knowledge inequality had significant in- 
dependent effects on trial of innovation 
(Table 6), but the level of community 
wealth did not.!3 While it was positively 
correlated with innovation (r = .236, Ap- 
pendix B), it had little effect independent 
of individual status. The small negative 
effects of knowledge inequality on innova- 
tion lent only weak support to arguments 
that knowledge inequality inhibited the 
diffusion of innovation. On the other 
hand, as opposed to results reported by 
Stanfield and Whiting (1972), inequality in 
the distribution of wealth had substantial 
positive direct effects cn innovation. Be- 
yond the notion that high inequality re- 
duced risks to status, high inequality also 
positively covaried with the presence of 
the labor resources necessary to the im- 
plementation of Green Revolution innova- 
tions (r = .66). In addition, the positive 


13: The partial correlation of level of wealth and 
innovation controlling for the variables in Table 6 
was —.003; that for jati ritual status with the same 
controls was —.001. 
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Table 6. Effects of Community Characteristics and Individual Status on Trial of Innovation 


Variable B 
1. Level of Living .161 
2. Log. Rs. Jajmani Services .921 
3. Adult Male Education Years .187 
4. Log. Rs. Wealth 433 
5. Inequality in Wealth .045 
6. Inequality in Agricultural 
Knowledge —.021 
Constant —6.621 
R=. 683 ANOVA df 
R?= . 467 Reg. 6 
.«=3.166 Res, 1,307 


. effects of wealth inequality on innovation 
may indicate that, where resources were 
scarce and many peasants operated at the 
margins of subsistance, concentration of 
resources facilitated risk-taking. How- 
ever, one should not overestimate the im- 
portance of these effects. While the addi- 
tion of community-level wealth and 
knowledge inequality to individual status 
dimensions as predicators of innovation 
resulted in a significant improvement in 
the accuracy of prediction, the increment 
in R? was small (R? = .467 versus .453). 

The lack of significant effects of com- 
munity wealth levels on innovation 
suggest that innovation may not have 
been enhanced through disproportionate 
investment in wealthier communities. 
This would question the efficacy of gov- 
ernment policy directed at the introduc- 
tion of new technology where conplemen- 
tary factors of production already existed. 
While knowledge inequality had only very 
small direct effects on innovation, they 
were negative. The wider diffusion of in- 
formation within communities might en- 
courage innovation slightly. Since wealth 
inequality had positive indirect effects on 
innovation, in one sense the failure of re- 
distribution programs and the concentra- 
tion of new inputs actually may have re- 
sulted in greater innovation. Note, too, 
that these effects, while relatively weak, 
were independent of iridividual status. In 
villages with high inequality, all cul- 
tivators innovated more, whatever their 
Status. 


Std. Error Standardized Std. Error 
B F ' Beta Beta 
.021 56.22 .235 .031 
.095 93.79 . 263 .027 
. 033 32.28 .150 .026 
.083 26.92 .156 .030 
. 008 34.34 .131 .022 
.007 9.20 —.068 .022 
834 63.09 
SS MS F 
11,484.43 1,914.07 190.92 
13,103.51 10.03 


The Interaction of Community 
Characteristics and Individual 
Social Status 


Given the paucity of writings directed at 
the specification of the interactions in 
question, analysis was necessarily explo- 
ratory and the reasoning speculative. 
There appeared to be no evidence that the 
relationship between properties of com- 
munity stratification systems and innova- 
tion substantially suppressed the relation- 
ship between status and innovation. When 
wealth and knowledge inequality were 
controlled, the standardized partial coef- 
ficients representing the direct effects of 
status on innovation remained roughly the 
same (compare Tables 6 and 5). Similarly, 
cross-tabular results (Tables 2 and 3) did 
not suggest interactions between status 
and community-level measures. While I 
found little evidence confirming Cancian’ s 
theories for this sample, his appears to 
have been one of the few analyses which 
explicitly considered the system condi- 
tions under which the effects of status on 
innovation might vary. Extrapolating 
somewhat from his theory, we might 
speculate that lower inequality and higher 
levels of wealth at the community level 
would result in increasingly negative ef- 
fects of status on innovation at the indi- 
vidual level. The simplest way to handle 
such interactions within an additive re- 
gression model was to add new terms to 
the prediction equation composed as the 
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multiples of individual status and commu- 
nity characteristics. '4 

After controlling for individual statuses, 
knowledge, inequality and wealth in- 
equality (Table 6), none of the 15 first- 
order interaction terms could be added to 
the model. Correlations between the in- 
teraction terms and the variables which 
composed them ranged from .66 to .82, 
with most of the coefficients around .70, 
and serious problems of multicollinearity 
resulted. 

Instead of judging whether the entire set 
of cross-product terms added significantly 
to explained variance (Blalock, 1972:464), 
forward stepwise regression was used to 
see if any of the interaction terms could be 
included. The results (Table 7) included 
only one of the 15 terms—the product of 
wealth inequality and adult male educa- 
tion years. It was more highly correlated 
with innovation net of the two consump- 
tion status indicators than were the main 


14 First-order interactions were computed for all 
five dimensions of individual status with the three 
community characteristics after the means of each 
variable was set to 100. This procedure, as well as 
the focus on standardized coefficients, avoids some 


of the problems in interpreting the effects of the © 


interaction terms (Aithauser, 1971). However, prob- 
lems with multicollinearity and the kinds of issues 
discussed by Gordon (1968) remain. The correlation 
matrix containing all these first-order interaction 
terms and the main effects could not be inverted 
because of problems of singularity. However, step- 
wise regression effectively eliminated several in- 
teraction terms which were virtually linear combina- 
tions of other variables. Rockwell (1975) provides a 
discussion of problems of multicollinearity and 
suggests several helpful ‘coping’ strategies. 
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effects of wealth and education status. 
This interaction term also was highly cor- 
related with each of the main effects 
(wealth inequality r = .742, education r = 
.744), and it replaced these main effects in 
the model (compare Tables 6 and 7). The 
positive standardized partial regression 
coefficient for the interaction term (beta = 
.207) indicated that having high education 
status in a village with high wealth in- 
equality was conducive to innovation. 
However, accuracy of prediction (Table 
7) was not greater than that obtained with 
only main effects (Table 6), and the coef- 
ficients for the main effects included in 
Table 7 differed only slightly from those in 
Table 6. While one might ordinarily prefer 
the more parsimonious equation with five 
predictors (Table 7) over that with six 
(Table 6), the inclusion of an interaction 
term in the former largely obviates this 
reasoning. Problems of multicollinearity 
also render the difference between the 
two equations difficult to interpret. 
Finally, in order to explore further the 
possibility of interaction effects, innova- 
tion was regressed on individual status 
variables for the subsample of cultivators 
in low-inequality, high-resource com- 
munities. These conditions attempt to 
represent the situation in which Cancian 
reasoned that the inhibiting effects of 
status on innovation (negative slopes) 
would be most likely to be manifest. 
While average innovation was slightly 
higher in these communities (compare 
Table 8 with Appendix B), regression re- 
sults again showed little support for Can- 


Table 7. Multiple Regression Including First Order Interactions between Individual-Status and Com- 


munity-Level Variables 


Variable B 
I. Level of Living . 164 
2. Log. Rs. Jajmani Services .922 
3. Wealth Inequality X 
Adult Male Education Years .0060 
4. Log. Rs. Wealth .437 
5. Knowledge Inequality —.022 
Constant —63 .43 
R=.683 ANOVA df 
R?— .467 Reg. 
S.=3.16 Res, 1,308 


Std. Error Standardized Std. Error 
B F Beta Beta 
.020 65.3 .240 .030 
.095 94.2 . 264 .027 
.0007 75.7 .207 .024 
.083 27.8 .158 .030 
. 007 10.5 -070 .022 
6.78 87.6 
SS MS F 
11,486.5 2,297.30 229.35 
13,101.4 10.02 
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cian’s theory. All zero-order correlations 
between status and innovation were posi- 
tive, as were the standardized partial 
slopes for the variables included in the 
prediction equation (Table 8). The latter 
coefficients also were similar to those for 
the total sample (Table 5). However, in- 
creases in wealth appeared to produce 
somewhat larger increases in innovation 
and level of living had nonsignificant ef- 
fects net of jajmani services, education 
and wealth.'*> This reflects the magnitude 
of the zero-order correlations, since the 
only substantial difference of interest for 
the subsample was in the correlation of 
level of living with trial of innovations (r = 
370 for n= 292, r=.589 for n= 1,314). 
In low-inequality high-resource villages, 
consumption mattered much less and 
wealth influenced innovation somewhat 
more.'* Even though the correlations be- 


15 The third-order partial correlation of level of 
living with innovation was —.077, while-that for jati 
ritual rank was ~—.044. The latter result was consis- 
tent with that found for the total sample (Table 5). 

16 These differences would be magnified in com: 
parisons between cultivators in low-inequality, 
high-resource villages and all other cultivators. Pre- 
sumably, in the latter sub-sample, the partial slope 
for level of living would be even higher and that for 
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tween these different dimensions of status 
were not high enough to inflate standard 
errors seriously, this only serves to rein- 
force caution in interpreting differences 
between the coefficients for the various 
status variables. 

As was emphasized above, this analysis 
of interactions has been exploratory. 
While there are many additional interac- 
tions between individual status and com- 
munity characteristics which could be in- 
cluded to continue this exploration, the 
results discussed above and the difficulty 
in interpreting higher order interactions 
make this line of inquiry appear to hold 
little promise in the absence of well- 
reasoned theory. There were, however, 
some indications of possibly significant in- 
teractions between different community 
characteristics. I have already noted that 
average inequality in the distribution of 
knowledge about modern agricultural 
practices was relatively low. More impor- 
tantly, for the 84 communities there was a 
large negative correlation between the av- 
erage level of knowledge (x,) and in- 





log wealth even lower than was the case for the total 
sample. 


Table 8. Resources and the Trial of Innovations: Regression Results for Cultivators in High-Resource 


Low-Inequality Communities (N==292) 


Std. Error 
Variable B of B F Beta 
1. Log. Rs. Jajmani Services . 992 . 200 24 .66* 311 
2. Adult Male Education Years 192 .051 14.15* .205 
3. Log. Rs. Farm Capital .624 . 183 11.66* .221 
Constant 4.539 1.46 9.63 
* p< .001 R—.616 R2—_.379 S;=2:72 
ANOVA df SS MS F 
Regression 3 1,302.67 434.22 58.63 
Residual 288 2,132.96 7.41 
Zero Correlations 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
t. Jati Ritual Rank m 
2. Log. Rs. Jajmani Services .441 —_ 
3. Log. Rs. Wealth .478 .657 — 
4. Level of Living .373 .470 .614 — 
5. Male Adult Education Years .322 444 .498 .637 — 
6. Trial of Innovation 279 . 547 .527 .370 .453 — 

X 68.65 5.06 10.03 13.76 2.77 7.27 
S 24.07 1.08 1.22 5.97 3.67 3.44 
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equality in its distribution (Xz: r = —.74). 
Once information entered the village, it 
was widely diffused. This relationship 
suppressed the correlation between 
wealth inequality (x,) and knowledge in- 
equality (r; = .41), yielding a higher par- 
tial correlation between wealth and 
knowledge inequality controlling for the 
level of knowledge (tm, = .55). Wide- 
spread diffusion of information in densely 
settled nucleated villages appeared to re- 
duce the otherwise high impact of wealth 
inequality on knowledge inequality. This 
diffusion effect also helped to specify the 
relationship between inequality in the dis- 
tribution of knowledge and trial of innova- 
tions (x,). While the zero-order correla- 
tion between knowledge inequality and 
innovation was small and negative (Ts, = 
~.06), the first-order partial correlation 
controlling on community knowledge 
level was positive (Tą, = .26). The small 
inhibiting effect of knowledge inequality 
on innovation (Table 6) appeared to have 
resulted, in part, from the relatively wide 
diffusion of knowledge within these 
villages. These and other results suggest 
that future analysis should attempt to ex- 
pand the community characteristics con- 
sidered. 


Conclusions 


The idea that social structure affects in- 
dividual behavior has pervaded social sci- 
ence for some time. There appears to be 
only weak empirical confirmation for such 
effects in these exploratory results, since 
the independent effects of the structure of 
community stratification systems on in- 
novation were modest, and there ap- 
peared to be few simple interactions of 
much consequence between system char- 
acteristics and individual status. Commu- 
nity effects may have been weak because 
government intervention, urban influ- 
ence, greater mobility and the penetration 
of regional markets have become increas- 
ingly important determinants of the be- 
havior of Indian villagers.'” In fact, it is 


17 While the range of development levels and im- 
equality encompassed by these 84 communities was 
surprisingly large, this too might have contributed to 
the lack of identifiable systematic differences in the 
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possible that systematic and random er- 
rors in measuring individual level varia- 
bles may have understated their effects, a 
situation complicated by the likelihood 
that such errors are probably nonlinear. 
Knowledge and wealth inequality at the 
community level may have picked up 
some of the variance in innovation left 
unexplained by these measurement er- 
rors. On the other hand, the relationship 
between the distribution of statuses and 
inequality is certainly complex, and may 
itself be nonadditive, particularly since 
inequality systems are not easily distin- 
puishable from their manifestations in the 
distribution of inequality and Gini indices 
are only aggregations of individual in- 
equalities. The system of inequality most 
certainly has effects not captured by the 
few simple measures employed here, and 
those effects may have been concealed in 
individual-level measures of status. 
Innovations are not necessarily risky 
just because they are new. Indeed, since 
innovations in agriculture and elsewhere 
are directed primarily at improving pro- 
duction, they often reduce risk. Contrary 
to the situation in the U.S.A. and Canada, 
it does not appear that economic produc- 
tion risks associated with Green Revolu- 
tion innovations in South India are highly 
indivisible or call for complicated organi- 
zation. Neither are such technologies 
created specifically for those with greater 
resources (Hightower, 1972). In this In- 
dian sample, individual utilities appar- 
ently lead cultivators to make decisions 
regarding innovation that are consistently 
a positive function of status, even in 
communities which vary widely in the 
structure of their stratification systems. 
Since these relationships were linear or 
linear for the log of status, innovative be- 


havior at lower status levels might be af- 


relationship between status and innovation. The 
standard deviation for land inequality (the major 
component of wealth) was 13.45 and the mean was 
72.19 for the 84 communities. The average Gini coef- 
ficient for the distribution of land for 50 nations was 
reported as 71.7 with S=13.9 by Russett et al. 
(1967:239). The update on these figures (Taylor and 
Hudson, 1972:267~8) found a mean of 67.0 and a 
standard deviation of 15.2 (n=54}. There appears to 
be almost as much variability across village com- 
munities in a single Indian state as there is across the 
nations of the world. 
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fected by the subsistence needs of the 
family. Furthermore, the magnitude of 
proportionate differences in the invest- 
ment necessary to innovation may protect 
the rich, as may other institutions. Even 
at the relatively low levels of development 
represented in this sample, there was little 
systematic evidence to suggest that scar- 
city of resources dictated a trade-off be- 
tween spending for consumption and the 
investment necessary for the trial of 
modern farm technology. Higher levels of 
wealth appear to have allowed both. 
Future research also must consider the 
degree of uncertainty involved in innova- 
tion, since there is usually wide variation 
by social status in the degree to which 
risks are clearly calculable. While aware- 
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ness of agricultural innovations may be 
widely diffused, everything from expe- 
riential grounding through prior innova- 
tion to the distribution of credit renders 
these risks far less certain for poorer cul- 
tivators. As a result, awareness of innova- 
tion is probably translated into trial at dif- 
ferent rates for different levels of resourc- 
es. If future research is to represent pro- 
portionate risks more directly, the utilities 
associated with innovations need to be 
considered more closely and different 
types of innovations need to be sampled. 
Furthermore, the magnitude of feedback 
over time between innovation, resource 
accumulation and status must be explored 
if agrarian development policy is to find a 
firm base in sociological research. 











APPENDIX A 
Cutting Points Used in the Categorization of Resources 

Variable Low Low Middle High Middle High 
1. Jati Rank 10-59 60-79 80 81-99 
2. Rs. Jajmani Services 0—49 50-199 200-799 800--20,705 
3. Rs. Capital , 0-999 1,000-9,999 10,000-29,999 30,000—669,555 
4. Level of Living 1—6 T12 13-18 19-31 
5. Adult Male Education Years 0-1.49 1.53.99 4-8 .99 9~20.5 

APPENDIX B 
Status, Inequality and Innovation: Correlations 
(N=1,314) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 

1. Jati Ritual 
2. Rs. Jajmani 

Rank 

Services 122 
3. Log. Rs. 

Jajmani 

Services 443 .545 
4. Rs. Farm 

Capital 294 .365 .450 
5. Log. Rs. Farm 

Capital 448 .277 3 .633 = .649 
6. Level of 

Living 409 .302 .§78 575  .665 
7. Adult Male 

Education 

Years 313 240 .430 .483 4.475 626 
8. Knowledge 

Inequality -041 —.019 -.067 -.046 —.143 ~—.052 .014 
9. Inequality 

in Wealth ~.026 .040 .005 .110 -.079 .009 4.104 «411 
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APPENDIX B 
Status, Inequality and Innovation: Correlations 
(N=1,314) 
1 pi 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
10. Level of 
Village 
Wealth 139 .019 .135 .361 .363. 360 .277  ~289 .013 
11. Trial of 
Innovation 328 .374 .550 .501 .568 8.589 8.497 064 110 .236 — 
X 65.68 316.8 4.88 33,026 9.45 12.54 2.69 36.35 69.07 22,107 6.85 
S 26.22 923.8 1.24 57,756 1.56 6.32 3.46 14.12 12.54 14,213 4.33 
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ARMS RACES: A TEST OF TWO MODELS * 


ROBERT L. HAMBLIN, MICHAEL Hout, JERRY L. L. MILLER, BRIAN L. PITCHER 
University of Arizona 


American Sociological Review 1977, Vol. 42 (April) :338-354 


This is an investigation of two models of arms races: Lewis F. Richardson’s linear, addi- 
tive, symmetric model and a curvilinear, asymmetric alternative based on the same inter- 
action paradigm but with empirical equations from psychophysical experiments on per- 
ception as premises. Two hypotheses derived from each model are tested using data from 
seven arms races. In general, the data give stronger support to the curvilinear, asym- 
metric model which predicts the follower in the arms race will increase its armaments 
through time as an exponential function of the leaders armaments, and the leader will 
increase its armaments as a power function of the follower’s efforts at the previous time 
period. The conclusions are based on the relative fit of the models ta the seven sets of 
data, parsimony, reasonableness of the parameter estimates as adjudged by their signs 
and magnitudes, and predictions about the outcomes of the races—war or armed truce. 


Lewis F. Richardson’s (1939; 1960) 
analysis of arms races has become a classic 
in mathematical conflict theory and re- 
search. Although more or less ignored at 
first, his contributions have been popular- 
ized by Rapoport (1957; 1960), Boulding 
(1962) and Rashevsky (1959). Others 
have continued his tradition, suggesting in- 
teresting modifications (cf. Smoker, 1965; 
Abelson, 1963; Saaty, 1968). His work 
stands out, in our opinion, for its mathe- 
matical sophistication and for the concern 
shown for empirical evidence. 

The purposes here are (1) to review 
Richardson’s model, (2) to derive impli- 
cations which may be used in its empirical 
evaluation, (3) to develop a modified in- 
teraction model using empirical generaliza- 
tions from modern psychophysical research 
about perception as premises, (4) to de- 
rive the implications and (5) to evaluate 
the relative adequacy of the two models 
using data from seven arms races. 


* The first author was responsible for working 
out the second model of arms races presented 
here. All authors wish to thank Paul Fife and 
Robert O'Malley, Professors of Mathematics, and 
Ronald Schoenberg, Assistant Professor of Soci- 
ology, for their suggestions for solving mathe- 
matical and computational problems encountered 
in this research. This research was supported by 
an NSF grant, SOC 75-08448. 


RICHARDSON’S MODEL 


Richardson (1960:14) started his ex- 
position with a “quote” from a speech of 
the Defense Minister of ‘“Jedesland”: 


The intentions of our country are entirely 
pacific. We have given ample evidence of 
this by the treaties which we have recently 
concluded with our neighbors. Yet, when 
we consider the state of unrest in the world 
at large and the menaces by which we are 
surrounded, we should be failing in our 
duty as a government if we did not take 
a ate steps to increase the defense of 
loved land. 


Richardson suggested that a simple 
mathematical representation of the above 
rationale for increasing armaments is: 


dy/dt=kx, (1) 


where dy is the increment in armaments by 
nation Y, dt is the increment in time, k is 
a positive constant named a defense or in- 
security coefficient, and x represents the 
cumulative armaments of nation X, the 
menaces of which nation Y is “sur- 
rounded.” A similar equation may be 
written for nation X: 


dx/dt=ly, (2) 


where Z is a positive insecurity coefficient 
and y, the accumulative armaments of na- 
tion Y. 
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However, this formulation may be criti- 
cized because it leaves out terms for the 
fatigue or expense of keeping up defenses. 
So Richardson (1960:15) “improved” the 
equations: 

dy/dt=kx-ay, (3) 


dx/dt=ly-px, (4) 


where a and £ are fatigue coefficients and 
the other variables and constants are de- 
fined as before. 

Richardson’s (1960:16) final differen- 
tial equations include g and A as constants 
representing Y and X’s respective ambi- 
tions or grievances toward the other: 

dy/dt=kx-ay+g (5) 

dx/dt=ly—Bx+h. (6) 
This system of equations can be conveni- 
ently expressed in matrix notation: 


ra a aed © 


In this form, it is possible to solve for cum- 
ulative armaments at time t, Z(t)’=[y xf, 
as a function of cumulative armaments at 
time t-l, Z(t-1), using the theory of linear 
nonhomogeneous differential equations 
(Boyce and DiPrima, 1969:317—21; Kauf- 
man, 1976) if aB-kl540: 


d__ 
dt Z-BZ+A. 


Z(t)=e®Z.(t-1)+(e®—-[T) BA, (9) 
=B*Z(t-1)+A"*, (10) 
where e®=]+B+B*/2!4+B8/3!l4+ ... 1 The 


component equations are: 





1 According to Kaufman (1976), Coleman 
(1968:449-51}) and Land (1970:271-2) errone- 
ously state that A*==B-1A, Kaufman (1976) pre- 
sents a solution for a more general system that 
includes exogenous variables. Richardson (1960: 
37-41) presents solutions derived from several 
simplifying assumptions, The solution in (9)— 
(10) requires none of Richardson's simplifying 
assumptions and is, therefore, more appropriate 
for the empirical analysis here. Although e® is de- 
fined by the infinite series I+-B+B2/2!-+B3/3[-+- 

., & formula that is computationally simpler 
for the 2x2 case Is: 
c^? 


dey 





s © 
¢ =~ (B-Mal) + (B—Ail), 


If Arbàs Where A; and As are the eigenvalues of B. 
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y(t)=b* ;,y(t-1)+b*1ox(t-1)+a*,, (11) 
X(t)=b*aiy(t-1 )+b* aox(t~1 )+a*o. (12) 


Equation (10)—or equivalently, equations 
(11)—(12)—+can be used to estimate em- 
pirically the parameters of Richardson’s 
model. The fit of the estimated model to 
the data and the pattern of the parameter 
estimates can then be used to compare 
Richardson’s model with alternatives. (If 
afi-kl=0, then B- does not exist and A* is 
ill-defined. ) 


AN ALTERNATIVE MODEL 


One reason Richardson’s model has ap- 
pealed to so many is that the parameters in 
the differential equations are interpretable 
as measures of insecurity, fatigue and 
grievance. Also, the estimates of the pa- 
rameters may be used to predict whether 
an arms race is stable and. thus will 
result in armed- truce or is unstable 
and thus will result in war (cf. Richardson, 
1960:22—3; Blalock, 1969:106—9; Cole- 
man, 1968:448-9). These may be very 
desirable features, but they are irrelevant 
if Richardson’s model is mis-specified. 
That is, Richardson’s linear, additive differ- 
ential equations—particularly in their 
representations of the “insecurity” and “fa- 
tigue” parameters—-may not correctly de- 
scribe the actual interaction process. Rich- 
ardson’s initial verbal description seems to 
suggest that the insecurities are intervening 
variables, with the causal sequence dia- 
grammed as follows: X’s insecurity 
a > X’s armaments 
Y’s insecurity ~---———~— > Y’s armaments 
en > X’s insecurity, etc. This se- 
quence implies that the form of the equa- 
tions ought to be congruent with equations 
for perception, specifically those which 
have emerged from psychophysical experi- 
ments. In fact, Richardson (1960:14, 95— 
7, 105-6) considered modifying his model 
by incorporating Fechner’s psychophysical 
equation. However, Fechner’s logarithmic 
equation was then under attack, in part by 
Richardson himself who did several psy- 
chophysical experiments (cf. Richardson, 
1928: 1929; Richardson and Ross, 1930) 
which anticipated the more definitive work 
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of S. S. Stevens (cf. Stevens, 1957; 1961; 
1962; 1971; 1972; 1975). 

Stevens’ equation is one of the general- 
izations used in the modification proposed 
here. His experimental results imply an 
underlying curvilinear model where the rel- 
ative change in a psychological sensation 
(dy/y) is a constant proportion (7) of the 
relative change in the related stimulus (d¢/ 
$) or: 


dy/y=n d/¢. (13) 


Stevens’ power function, the solution of 
this differential equation, has been shown 
to describe quite accurately the behavior 
of a wide range of perceptual attitudinal 
interactions (cf. Stevens, 1966; 1972; 
Hamblin, 1966; 1971; 1974) including the 
negative sensations, not unlike insecurity, 
that accumulate through time in “low 
stakes” conflict (Hamblin, Bridger, Day 
and Yancey, 1963). 

Like Richardson’s original, the model of 
arms races proposed below assumes a Vi- 
cious cycle of interaction wherein the arm- 
ament increments by each party increase 
the insecurity of the other, leading both to 
further increments in armaments and, in 
turn, to further increases in insecurity. 
However, it differs from the original model 
in at least four ways. (1) As mentioned, 
the forms of the differential equations are 
congruent with appropriate generalizations 
for psychophysical experiments. (2) The 
process is assumed to be asymmetric. All 
of the arms races indicate a leader who is 
always in front, evidently taking the initia- 
tive, and a follower who is always behind, 
evidently under duress, trying desperately 
to catch up (see the data in Appendix A). 
The duress results in a form of interaction 
for the follower which is different from that 
of the leader. (3) The leader’s equation is 
lagged because the asymmetric interaction 
is assumed to occur in sequence, not simul- 
taneously. (4) The fatigue or expenditure 
variable is eliminated from the equations 
primarily because it may not be relevant 
to the shape of an arms race, only to the 
outbreak of hostilities (when the leader’s 
advantage is optimal) or its termination 
(when a sufficient deterrence or overkill 
capacity is achieved). 
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The Follower’s Response Pattern 


Assume that Y suddenly finds itself sub- 
stantially behind X in armaments and, be- 
cause of the competitive, hostile relations 
between the two, its decision makers are 
highly threatened by their relative weak- 
ness. Suppose further that under such con- 
ditions of high threat or duress, sensory 
adaptation occurs. Consequently, the ac- 
cumulated insecurity not only mediates Y’s 
armament effort but modifies it from round 
to round, not unlike the adaptation of the 
eye or the ear to the cumulative effects of 
light or noise in the recent past. Psycho- 
physical experiments on adaptation by 
Ekman (1970) have yielded data described 
not by Stevens’ power function but by an 
exponential equation. Assuming adaptation 
because of duress and, hence, the applica- 
bility of Ekman’s findings, the increment 
in the insecurity of Y’s decision makers 
(dI) should increase as a constant propor- 
tion (c) of their cumulative insecurity (1), 
times the increment (dx) in armament ef- 
fort of X, as in the following differential 
equation: 


di=c I dx or dI/I-c dx. (14) 


If the response to the cumulative in- 
security follows Stevens’ psychophysical 
equation as implied by experimental results 
on other sensory phenomena (see Hamblin, 
Clairmont and Chadwick, 1975), then the 
relative increase in Y’s armaments (dy/y) 
at time t should be a constant proportion 
(p) of the relative increase of Y’s decision 
maker’s insecurity (dI/I) at time t, as in 
the following differential equation: 

dy/y=p dI/I=p c dx=m dx or dy/dx=m y 

(15) 
where m=p c. If (15 ) 1s integrated to solve 
for y(t) as a function of x(t) one obtains: 


y(t)=bew*, (16) 
where b is partly a scaling constant and 
partly a grievance parameter. This is the 
first of two alternative hypotheses which 
can be empirically compared to Richard- 
son’s linear model using arms race data. 


The Leader's Response Pattern 


Because X started the arms race, has a 
superior arms stockpile and always takes 
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the initiative, the insecurity of.its decision 
makers has to be determined by what has 
happened previously. Also, because X is 
ahead in the race, its decision makers are 
assumed not to act under duress and, there- 
fore, not to experience adaptation. There- 
fore, they behave like subjects in Stevens’ 
experiments, where adaptation is absent or 
controlled, and like actors in “low stakes” 
conflict (Hamblin et al., 1963}. Thus, the 
relative increases in insecurity (dI/I) 
should be a constant proportion (k) of the 
relative increase in Y’s armaments (dy/y) 
with some time lag: 


dI/I=k L(dy/y) (17) 


where L is a lag operator. If, as before 
(equation [15]), it is assumed that the rela- 
tive increase in X’s armaments (dx/x) will 
be a constant proportion (h) of the relative 
increase in X’s insecurity (dI/I) then — 


dx/x=h dI/I=h k.L(dy/y) | 
=n L(dy/y). (18) 


If (18) is integrated to solve for x, one 
obtains: 


x=s[L(y) P, (19) 


where s is partly a scaling constant and 
partly an aggression parameter. Because 
the data are in discrete years, we take a 
lag of one year, i.e., L(y)=y(t-1), so that 
equation (19) now can be stated as: 


x(t)=s y(t-1)®. (20) 


Equation (20) is the second substantive 
hypothesis.? 


2? It might be noted that if equation (16) is 
true, it implies x(t)=-k-++1/[m log y(t)]. This log 
function is not proposed as a causal hypothesis 
for the leader’s interaction because it ignores 
the asymmetry in leader-follower interaction 
which is crucial to this alternative model and it 
does not follow from an appropriate psychophysi- 
cal generalization. One might be tempted to use 
Fechner's log function as a premise to derive this 
hypothesis, but Fechner’s equation has been 
shown to describe the relationship between the 
magnitude of perceptual error and stimulus mag- 
nitude for some, not all modalities (cf. Eisler, 
1963; Shinn, 1974; Stevens, 1962). It does not 
describe the relationship between perceptual mag- 


nitude and stimulus magnitude, the kind of gen- 


eralization required by this model of arms races. 
Lagging the leader’s interaction might suggest 
a difference equation model of the process. How- 
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THE DATA 


The seven data sets used here involve 
different arms races—-pre-World War I, 
pre-World War II, the cold war between 
the U.S.S.R. and the United States—and 
also different through-time measures of 
armaments-—expenditures, warlike work 
time and weapons counts. 


Expenditures by the Entente and Alliance 


The data set which Richardson (1960: 
87-97) used as a preliminary test of his 
theory involved armament expenditures by 
the Entente (France, Russia and Great 
Britain) and the Alliance (Germany, Aus- 
tria~-Hungary and Italy) from 1907 through 
1914. Richardson collected the data him- 
self and converted the expenditures in vari- 
ous national currencies into pounds ster- 
ling. He also made adjustments so the 
budget years all corresponded to one an- 
other. 


Warlike Work Time: The Axis versus the 
Allies 


Richardson (1960:114-20) also col- 
lected expenditures data on the arms race 
prior to World War II. He ran into trouble, 
however, because this period spanned the 
Depression, and the currencies of some of 
the nations fluctuated wildly in value. Also 
France, Germany, and perhaps some other 
nations hid their armament expenditures in 
budgets of several ministries, made false 
statements about armament expenditures 
or simply refused to give information. 

In an effort to circumvent these difficul- 
ties, Richardson (1960:136-44) devel- 
oped a measure of warlike work time for 
four Axis nations (Germany, U.S.S.R., Ja- 
pan and Italy) and six Allied nations 
(France, China, Britain, United States, Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia) for the 1927-— 
1939 period. The measure is not without 
defects, but economist Kenneth Boulding 
(Richardson, 1960: vii) characterized 


ever, our model is based on perceptual equations 


and perception is a continuous, not a discrete pro- 
cess. Also, intelligence information is accumulat- 
ing continuously and decision makers, (like the 
National Security Council and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff) meet weekly and make decisions, not in 
discrete yearly intervals but aperiodically, if not — 
continuously. pete ok 
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Richardson’s efforts as bringing “order 
into a field where disorder is usually re- 
garded as supreme.” These data indicate 
that the arms race began in 1934 (before 
that the data fluctuate as in an equilibrium). 
We excluded the U.S.S.R., because of its 
difficulty in deciding whether it was Axis 
or Ally, and China, because of its internal 
wars during that period. Work time on ac- 
tual wars by Italy (in Abyssinia) and Japan 
(in China) also was excluded. 


Nuclear Explosions and Weapons Counts: 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. 


Data are available on several arms races 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
since World War H (Stockholm Peace Re- 
search Institute, 1973; 1974; Institute of 
Strategic Studies, 1970; 1974). During that 
period, several important weapons were 
developed and the two nations raced to 
gain superiority in each. Such weapons 
were nuclear warheads, ballistic missiles 
(intercontinental and submarine-launched) 
and photographic and electronic satellites. 
However, their selection here was not ar- 
bitrary; each is a key component of the 
essential cold war armament effort and 
together they are the most deadly weapons 
system ever devised. 

In the case of nuclear explosions, the 
gauge of armaments is not a weapons count 
but a measure of accumulated warlike 
work on the development of the most de- 
structive weapon ever, the nuclear bomb. 
The data on nuclear explosions involve two 
races, one from 1949 through 1958, before 
the 1959-1960 nuclear test moratorium, 
and one afterward, from 1961-1973. 
These data seem to be accurate because 
they are based on seismographic readings 
or, in the case of some of the early explo- 
sions, radioactive fallout. In spite of that, 
the exact years of some 53 explosions were 
not given. In those instances, we added 
them to the last of the possible years. 

Ballistic missiles were developed as the 
prime vehicle for delivering nuclear war- 
heads. They are launched either from silos 
(ICBMs) or from submarines (SLBMs). 
The count is a total of both types during 
the period of mutual increase in inven- 


tories. 
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To some, photographic and electronic 
reconnaisance satellites may not seem like 
much of a weapon, but they are the eyes 
which accurately pinpoint potential nu- 
clear targets in the other country, as well 
as monitor the other’s warlike and indus- 
trial activity. Thus, they are extremely im- 
portant weapons when used in conjunction 
with ballistic missiles and nuclear war- 
heads. - 

Richardson’s model was designed to de- 
scribe arms races. Therefore, it follows that 
the best or most direct measures to use in 
evaluating his model are counts indicating 
the quantity and quality of the weapons. 
His use of expenditures and work time 
were, at best, indirect indexes of numbers 
and quality. The total number of ballistic 
missiles is a measure of the quantity of one 
very crucial cold war weapon and as a 
measure it can increase as it has for the 
U.S.S.R. (at least until 1973) or remain 
constant (as it has for the U.S. for at least 
seven years), or it can decrease (missiles 
can be destroyed by their owners). The 


cumulative numbers of photographic and 
electronic reconnaissance satellites were 
used, like nuclear explosions, not as weap- 
ons counts but as indexes of quality—i.e., 
level of weapons development. 


ANALYSIS 


Equation (10), the solution to Richard- 
son’s model, takes the form of a linear re- 
gression equation. The coefficient matrices 
in (10), A* and B*, were estimated using 
ordinary least squares (OLS).’ Because A* 


8 Applying OLS entails the usual assumptions 
(Blalock, 1972:429-33; Johnston, 1972:121-2). 
The cross-lagged model employed here may have 
a more complex errar structure than is assumed 
by OLS. While the deterministic equations spe- 
cified by Richardson do not allow for any error, 
we have assumed an additive error term in the 
estimating equations to allow for random (non- 
accumulating) measurement errors. This assump- 
tion is particularly vulnerable to problems of 
autocorrelation. Durbin-Watson tests (Johnston, 
1972:251-3) failed to reject the null hypothesis 
of no autocorrelation in all but the electronic 
satellites race. Generalized least squares estimates 
that adjust for autocorrelation (Johnston, 1972: 
259-65) were not computed because they would 
consume an additional degree of freedom, too 
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and B* are functions of the structural pa- 
rameters of the differential equations (A 
and B), the method proposed by Singer 
and Spilerman (1976) was-used to obtain 
estimates.* From equations (9) and (10): 


B*=e? or B=in(B*) (21) 


However, equation (21) yields an estimate 
of B from an empirically estimated B* only 
under specific necessary conditions (Singer 
and Spilerman, 1976:10—4) which were 
satisfied except for the ballistic missiles 
race. For the six races that satisfied the 
necessary conditions, B was estimated us- 
ing Sylvester's formula (Singer and Spiler- 
man, 1976:18): 


InQ);) 


B=1n(B*)=——* (B*-)el) + 
a SAs 
in X ETA 
“A Os) (B*-X,1), (22) 
Ag Ay f 


: A A A ; 
if Ay7Az, Where the d’s are eigenvalues of 


É*, Given that estimate of B, A was ob- 
tained from the definition of A*: 


A*=(B*-ITI) BIA (23) 


thus, A=B(B*-I)A*. (24) 
This method for obtaining an estimate of 


A assumes that B- and (B*-I)-2 exist— 
i.e., aB-kl5<0. An estimate of A was found 
for every race in which an estimate of B 
was found—i.e., for all but the ballistic 
missiles race. Since the ballistic missiles 
race lacked empirical solutions to the dif- 
ferential equations, a difference equation 
approach, which implies 





high a price to pay to correct a problem affecting 
less than two percent of the total variance in a 
relatively short series (seven years). Another po- 
tential problem is simultaneity bias which leads 
to under-identification, but Blalock (1969:83—4) 
shows that simultaneity bias in cross-lagged mod- 
els is zero when autocorrelation of the errors is 
insignificant. 

i Although the discussion by Singer and Spiler- 
man (1976) is limited to continuous-time Markov 
processes, their derivations apply to any matrix 
equation of the form: 

B* =e”, 
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B=B*-I, (25) 
A=A*, (26) 


where B* and A* are estimated using 
equation (10), was used to obtain the esti- 
mates presented.® 


As mentioned, part of the appeal of 
Richardson’s theory has been its implica- 
tions for the stability of arms races (e.g., 
Richardson, 1960:22-3; Blalock, 1969: 
106-9; Coleman, 1968:448-9). Accord- 
ing to the model, stable arms races ap- 
proach an equilibrium point defined as the 
point at which neither country’s arms 
stores are changing: 


dy _ dx 

=- = — 0, 

dt dt en) 
Furthermore, once the equilibrium is 


reached, the system adapts to random 
shocks that move one country or the other 
off its equilibrium point and returns the 
arms race to equilibrium levels. Unstable 
arms races, on the other hand, escalate in- 
definitely according to Richardson’s equa- 
tions; the result being war or bankruptcy 
(Richardson, 1960:61). 

Stability is a function of the relative sizes 
of the “insecurity” and “fatigue” parame- 
ters. In general, a system of linear differen- 
tial equations will be stable if the eigen- 
values of B have negative real parts (Boyce 
and DiPrima, 1969:390). In the 2 x 2 case 
being considered here, a race is stable if 
(Blalock, 1969:106-9; Coleman, 1968: 
448-9): 


(28) 
(29) 


aB—ki>0, 
at+8>0. 


6 Derivation of the difference equation solution 
and parameter estimates obtained from that solu- 
tion for all arms races are available from the 
authors upon request. In general, parameter esti- 
mates obtained using the difference equation ap- 
proach were not equal to those obtained using 
the differential equation approach, but the signs 
of the parameter estimates were the same in all 
but one case. Furthermore, since both solutions 
are based on equation (10), R? values are identi- 
cal. Thus, the conclusions reached in this paper 
would not change if a difference equation ap- 
proach were substituted for the differential equa- 
tion approach developed by Richardson and em- 
ployed here. 
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The values of x and y at equilibrium can 
be obtained by setting equations (5) and 
(6) to zero and substituting terms if the 
conditions in equations (2*) and (29) 
are satisfied: 


y=(g/a)+(k/a)x (30) 
x=(h/B)+(1/B)y (31) 
y*=(Betkh) /(aB-kl) (32) 


x*=(Ig+ah)/(aß-kl) (33) 


if a0; BO; aB-kls“0, where y* and x* 
are the predicted equilibrium values of y 
and x, respectively. Equations (28) through 
(33) allow a further test of Richardson’s 
model since we can determine whether or 
not unstable races resulted in wars, and we 
can compare the predicted equilibrium 
values with the observed stopping points 
for stable races. 

Analyses for the exponential and power 
functions predicted by the second theory 
were done using a nonlinear regression 
program based on the Fletcher-Powell 
(1963) optimization technique. Both equa- 
tions are just-identified because they can be 
log transformed so they are linear in the 
parameters (Christ, 1966:331-4). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The relative adequacy of the two models 
will be gauged using four criteria: (1) the 
overall fit of the derived equations to the 
arms race data, (2) parsimony, (3) the 
reasonableness of the parameter estimates 
and (4) the predictions about war and 
armed truce. Other things being equal, rel- 
ative superiority on any one of tnese cri- 
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teria is sufficient grounds for choosing 
between the models. 


Comparison of Fit 

The R? values gauging the fit of the al- 
ternative models to the seven sets of arms 
race data are given in Table 1. Since the 
linear equations have one more indepen- 
dent variable than the power and exponen- 
tial equations, the R? values were adjusted 
for degrees of freedom (Johnston, 1972: 
130). In general, the fit of all of these 
models to the data is quite good: only 
three R? values are less than .90. However, 
Richardson’s linear, additive equation 
models the leader’s interaction slightly bet- 
ter on the average than the power func- 
tion; the mean R? is .977 versus .974. In 
contrast, the exponential equation models 
the follower’s interaction somewhat better 
on the average than does Richardson’s lin- 
ear equation: the mean R? is .986 versus 
.957. Thus, neither Richardson’s linear, 
symmetric model nor the alternative curvi- 
linear, asymmetric model is preferred on 
the basis of fit alone. 


Comparison of Parsimony 


Richardson’s linear, additive model has 
six parameters (three in each equation), 
and the asymmetric, curvilinear model has 
only four (two in each equation). Since 
the fit of the two models is approximately 
the same, relative parsimony could be im- 
portant in making a choice. However, we 
must consider two more criteria before 
making a decision-—_the reasonableness of 


Table 1. R? Values for Linear and Curvilinear Equations for Seven Arms Race Data Sets * 


Side 

Measure Period Leader Follower 
Expenditures 1907-14 Entente Alliance 
Man- Years 1934-38 Axis Allies 
Nuclear Explosions 1949-58 U.S.A. U.S.S.R. 
Nuclear Explosions 1961-73 U.S.A. U.SS.R. 
Ballistic Missiles 1960-67 U.S.A. U.S.S.R. 
Photographic 

Satellites 1962-73 USA. USSR. 
Electronic Satellites 1967-73 U.S.A. U.S.S.R. 


Linear Power Exponential 
dx/dt= dy/dt== x(j)= y(t)= 
ly-px+h  kx—ay+g  sy(t-1)*  be™=™® 

.993 .950 .991 . 994 
. 998 .964 . 952 .997 
984 .958 .982 .988 
985 .947 .950 .952 
. 886 . 904 .953 OTT 
.997 . 999 .992 .999 
997 .979 .996 . 997 


* R2 values for the linear equations were adjusted for degrees of freedom; parameter estimates are 
those for the differential equations, but the data were fit using their respective solutions, equations 
(11) and (12). See analysis section for method of calculating parameter estimates. 
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the parameters and the predictions about 
war and armed truce. 


Comparison of Parameter Estimates 


The linear model. The parameter esti- 
mates for the linear model are given in 
Table 2. Although Richardson discussed 
conditions under which the insecurity pa- 
rameters k and 7? (1960:12) or the griev- 
ance parameters g and h (1960:16) may 
be negative, he clearly expected positive 
values for all parameters under the antago- 
nistic circumstances of the pre-World War 
I, pre-World War II and, presumably, the 
cold war arms races analyzed in Table 2 
(Richardson, 1960:13-37, 61-9). Thus, 
the negative parameters in Table 2 are 
problematic for Richardson’s model. There 
is at least one problematic coefficient for 
six of the seven arms races. 

Many of the negative coefficients are es- 
timates of g and h, the grievance parame- 
ters. Richardson (1960:16) observed that 
a negative grievance parameter can arise 
for one side in an arms race when at the 
onset “the prevailing mood of that side is 
contentment.” Taken at face value, the 
findings indicate that the Entente and the 
Alliance both began their pre-World War 
I race with contentment coefficients (-6.9 
versus —41.9) and that the Axis and the 
Allies began their pre-World War II arms 
race with grievance coefficients (19.8 ver- 
sus 4.9). Both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
started the first nuclear explosions race 
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with large coefficients of contentment to- 
ward each other (-13.0 versus ~15.4), but 
started the second nuclear explosions race 
(a year or so before the atmospheric test 
ban treaty was negotiated) with large 
grievance coefficients (106.8 versus 18.7). 
The U.S. and U.S.S.R. photographic satel- _ 
lites race began with a grievance coefficient 
(1135.0) for the U.S. and a contentment 
coefficient (-315.5) for the U.S.S.R. Sim- 
ilarly the electronic satellite race began 
with a 20.0 grievance coefficient for the 
U.S. and a —41.3 contentment coefficient 
for the U.S.S.R. The difference-equation 
solutions for the ballistic missiles race give 
both the U.S. and U.S.S.R. grievance co- 
efficients (273.6 versus 46.4). This is an 
unrealistic pattern of mixed results that 
makes little if any sense, given our histori- 
cal knowledge of conditions surrounding 
the beginnings of these races. 

Just as surprising are the non-positive es- 
timates of k and I, the insecurity parame- 
ters, which appear in all but the expendi- 
tures (1909-1914) and ballistic missiles 
(1961—1967) races. Negative insecurity co- 
efficients indicate that the party in question 
is responding to increases in the other’s 
armaments with security, not insecurity, 
and thus it decreases rather than increases 
its armaments each round as a result of 
the other’s armament increases. The results 
indicate that the Axis (-8.31) in the pre- 
World War II arms race, the U.S.S.R. 
(-6.81) in the first nuclear explosions race, 


Table 2. Parameter Estimates for Linear Differential Equations of Richardson’s Model for Seven Arms 


` Follower (y) 


Race Data Sets 
Side 

Measure Follower Leader a 
Expenditures Alliance Entente .440 
Man- Years Allies Axis 2.230 
Nuclear Explosions* USS.R. U.S.A. -8.966 
Nuclear Explosions U.S.S.R. U.S.A. — .074 
Ballistic Missiles” U.S.S.R U.S.A. . 598 
Photographic : 

Satellites * U.S.S.R. U.S.A. 2.149 
Electronic Satellites U.S.S.R. U.S.A. .358 


Leader (x) 


k g £ i h 
Differential Equations 


.534 —41.898 .558 1.142 — 6.864 

.416 . 4.921 -1.556 -8.311 19.819 
-6.813 -15.393 6.351 9.177 -13.044 
-— .045 18.686 170 — .004 106.846 | 

208 46.427 ` .594 1.970 273.590 
13.153 315.543 -2.138 -5.378 1134.965 

1.138 —41.343 .285 .000 20.034 


The eigenvalues of the estimating matrices for the arms races are complex conjugates, 
>The determinant of the estimating matrix is less than zero, therefore no solution to the differential 
equation exists. Solution to difference equation formulation is substituted (see footnote 5). 
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both the. U.S. (-0.004) and the U.S.S.R. 
(-0.45) in the second nuclear explosions 
race, and the U.S. (-5.38) in the photo sat- 
ellite race had “security” rather than “in- 
-security” coefficients—i.e., were decreasing 
their armaments as a function of their rac- 
ing partner’s increase in armaments. The 
insecurity, coefficient of the U.S. in the 
. electronic satellites race was zero, which 
. implies the U.S. simply was not responding 
during that race to accumulative increases 
in the U.S.S.R.’s electronic satellites. 

Estimates of a and £, the “fatigue” pa- 
rameters, are also negative in some in- 
stances. Richardson (1960) did not men- 
tion this possibility, but negative values of 
a and 8 imply that spending money for 
arms does not result in a side’s becoming 
fatigued, with its expenditures slowing 
down the further accumulation of arma- 
ments—but that in each round the expend- 
itures create economic energy which in- 
creases the rate of arms accumulation. The 
data imply this mysterious process oc- 
curred with the Axis (-1.56) in the pre- 
World War II race, with the U.S.S.R. in 
the first (-8.97} and second (—0.07) nu- 
clear explosion races, and with the U.S. 
(-2.14) in the photographic satellites race. 
Keynesian economic theory might predict 
such “pump priming” results for market 
economies if not planned economies like 
the U.S.S.R. However, this is not an ex- 
planation, because the postulated effects 
occurred in some races but not others. 
Why did the expenditures for armaments 
result not in energy, but fatigue—a slowing 
down of expenditures—for the Entente 
(0.56) and the Alliance (0.44) in the pre- 
World War I race, the Allies (2.23) in the 
pre-World War II race, the U.S. in the first 
(6.35) and second (0.17) nuclear explo- 
sion races, the ballistic missiles race (0.59) 
and the electronic satellites race (0.29) 
and, the U.S.S.R. in the ballistic missiles 
race (0.60) and the satellite races (2.15 
and 0.36)? 

Historically and substantively, this pat- 
tern of mixed—-some positive and some 
non-positive—grievance, insecurity and fa- 
tigue coefficients make little if any sense. 
Rather the unreasonable mixture is an in- 
dication that Richardson’s model may be 
misspecified, that he inadvertently imposed 
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Figure 1. Annual armament expenditures for En- 
tente and Alliance nations 1907-1914 
in millions of pounds sterling. The 
dashed line represents the exponential 
function given in the figure. (Data 
from Richardsen, 1960.) 


a linear model on data generated by a 
curvilinear process (see Figures 1-5). The 
question is, does the asymmetric, curv- 
ilinear model behave more consistently? 
The curvilinear model. In evaluating this 
model, several criteria are used. First, to 
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Figure 2. Annual armaments expenditures for Al- 
liance and Entente nations 1908—1914 - 
in millions of pounds sterling. The line 
represents the nen-linear least squares 
power function given in the figure. 
(Data from Richardson, 1960.) 
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Figure 3. Accumulated photographic satellites 
launched by the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
1962-1973. The dashed line repre- 
sents the above exponential equation 
fitted using non-linear least squares 
regression, (Data from the Stockholm 
International Peace Research Insti- 
tute, 1973; 1974.) 


be reasonable, the estimated parameters 
should be positive. Second, the scaling con- 


stants for both predicted equations should . 


not approach zero, since that indicates no 
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satellites launched by the U.S. and 
U.S.S.R. 1963-1973. The line repre- 
sents the non-linear least squares func- 
tion given in the figure. (Data from 
the Stockholm International Peace Re- 
search Institute, 1973; 1974.) 
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Figure 5. Accumulated Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missiles and Submarine Launched Bal- 
listic Missiles inventoried by the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
from 1960 through 1967. The dashed 
line represents the above exponential 
equation, fitted using non-linear least 
squares regression. (Data from the In- 
stitute for Strategic Studies 1970; 
1974.) 


relationship. Also, the asymmetrical pre- 
dictions are based on the assumption that 
different experimental generalizations— 
i.e., psychophysical equations about per- 
ception and, hence, reactions to stimuli— 
describe the leaders’ and followers’ re- 
spective interactions in arms races. Con- 
sequently, for the test of the models 
asymmetry to be positive, the predicted 


‘exponential equation should describe the 


followers’ interactions better than the 
power function, and the predicted power 
function should describe. the leaders’ lagged 
interaction better, than the exponential. 
First, all of the parameter estimates in 
the equations predicted for both the fol-. 


: lowers and the leaders in the top and bot-, . 


tom'of Table 3 are positive for all seven 
races. The curvilinear model passes this - 
test. Ys o 

Second, all of the compound rates in 
the top of Table 3 for the exponential 
equations predicted for the followers are 
somewhat larger than zero. Some might 
question the 0.00134 compound rate esti- 
mated for the ballistic missiles race (see 
Figure 5). While there is some noise, it is 
typically exponential with as much curva- 
ture. as is found in the plot of the photo- 
graphic satellite race, Figure 3. This is be- 
cause the process is compounded 1,710 
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times in the ballistic missiles race. The 
compound rates reflect the insecurity pro- 
duced by one armament unit. In this in- 
stance, one ballistic missile does not pro- 
duce much insecurity, hence the com- 
pound rate is small. The exponents of the 
power functions predicted for the leaders 
in the bottom of Table 3 are all quite sub- 
stantial, ranging from 0.122 for the U.S. 
in the electronic satellites race to 2.38 for 
the Axis in the pre-World War H race. So 
everything considered, the curvilinear 
model also passes this test. ; 

Third, in the top of Table 3, each expo- 
nential equation exhibits a better fit than 
the corresponding power equation, as, pre- 
dicted for the followers’ interactions in 
arms races. In the first nuclear explosions 
race and the electronic satellite race, the 
r? for the power function is greater than 
that for the exponential function. However, 
in those instances, near zero scaling con- 
stants combine with large exponents for 
unreasonable results. In every instance for 
the leaders’ interactions in the bottom of 
Table 3, the power equation does better 
than the exponential. Hence, the results 
indicate the curvilinear model passes the 
test for its asymmetry. 

The r? values for the curvilinear model 
are somewhat less than .99 in four of the 
seven arms races: those involving years of 


warlike work, nuclear explosions and bal- . 


listic missiles. It should be remembered, 
however, that the model is based on the 
way the decision makers of the racing na- 
tions perceive and then react to the other 
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side’s armaments. In these four races, the 
relevant information was secret and, hence, 
had to be obtained or estimated by intelli- 
gence agents. There is little reason to be- 
lieve that these year-by-year intelligence 
reports are reliably represented by the 
more accurate (but still fallible) data ana- 
lyzed here. Thus, we attribute the attenu- 
ated r? values obtained for these races to 
the unreliability of both perceptions and 
measures. For three of the races, the mea- 
surement is unquestionable: in the pre- 
World War I race, accurate expenditure 
data were published each year by the vari- 
ous nations and the quantity of launched 
photographic and electronic satellites are 
reliably detected by radar. In these three 
races, it is very significant that the r? values 
are virtually perfect (.994, .999 and .997, 
respectively, for the followers’ interactions 
and .991, .992 and .996 for the leaders’). 
Notice also the plots for two of these races 
in Figures 1—4. 


War and Armed Truce 


We will now evaluate the alternative 
predictions of war or armed truce by the 
two models. 

The linear model. Table 4 presents the 
stability-instability calculations based on 
the parameter estimates in Table 2. The 
stability conditions predicting armed truce, 
as given in equations (28) and (29), are 
that both a+8 and af-k/ must be positive. 
The formulae for the equilibrium points 
(y*, x*) are given in equations (32) and 


Table 4. Stability and Location of Equilibrium as Implied by Parameter Estimates for Richardson’s 


Model 


Equilibrium Stopping 


Side Stability Point Point 
Measure Period Leader Follower a+p ap—kl y* x* Yr Xr 
Differential Equation Solution 

Expenditures 1907-14 Entente Alliance .998  —.365 — — — — 
Man-Years 1934-38 Axis Allies .674 —.009 —_ — — — 
Nuclear Explosions 1949-58 U.S. U.S.SR. -2.615 5.576 — = == — 
Nuclear Explosions 1961-73 US. U.S.S.R. .096 —.013 — — — — 
Ballistic Missiles * 1960-67 US. U.S.S.R. 1.192 —.055 — He = —_ 
Photographic 

Satellites 1962-73 US. U.S.S.R. .011 66.144 63 226 266 210 
Electronic Satellites 1967-73 US. U.S.S.R. .073 . 102 70 108 67 65 


" Difference equation solution substituted (see footnote 5). 
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é 
(33). The observed stopping points (Yr 
and Xr) are also presented. 

According to these results, the first five 
arms races were unstable and therefore 
should have resulted in war. The first two 
did: World War I and World War II. The 
first nuclear and ballistic races ended with 
moratoriums or with one party just stop- 
ping. Thus, Richardson’s model predicted 
war when it did not occur. The two satel- 
lite races appear to be stable as predicted 
by Richardson’s model. However, they did 
not stop at the expected points. For ex- 
ample, in the photographic satellite race 
(1962-1973), the model predicts the equi- 
librium at a point when the U.S.S.R. had 
roughly 200 fewer satellites than they had 
put in orbit by 1973. Thus, these stability- 
instability predictions are partly correct 
and partly incorrect. Since they are a func- 
tion of parameter estimates already shown 
to be unreasonable, their inaccuracy is not 
surprising. 

The curvilinear model. This model im- 
plies that the origin (y*=0, x*=0) is the 
only equilibrium and that it is unstable 
(any movement will touch off an arms race 
among rivals). The exponent in the power 
function describing the leaders’ interac- 
tion appears to gauge the leaders’ aggres- 
sive intentions and, thus, predicts whether 
the outcome will be war or armed truce. 
To the extent the exponent is greater than 
1.0, the leader proportionately increases 
its relative advantage (see equations [17] 
and [14]). On the other hand, to the extent 
the exponent is less than 1.0, the leader 
allows the follower to catch up. Maintain- 
ing or increasing the advantage by the 
leader (as when n21) appears to predict 
war and allowing the follower to catch up 
(as when n<1) appears to predict a nego- 
tiated end to the race—an armed truce. 

In the pre-World War I race, the expo- 
nent for the leader (the Entente) was 1.04, 
which apparently indicates only a moderate 
level of aggressive intent—more than 
enough to maintain the initial armament 
advantage. The beginning of that war 
seems to have been somewhat accidental, 
not the obvious responsibility of the En- 
tente. However, their behavior signalled 
that their intentions were not necessarily 
defensive. They were aggressive enough to 


more than maintain their relative advan- 
tages throughout the race, which may have 
communicated an unwillingness to live 
with an equitable balance of power. 

The Axis, the leader in the pre-World 
War II race, increased their relative ad- 
vantage each round by 2.38. This seems to 
signal an extreme level of aggressive intent, 
but no more than was contained in the 
speeches of their decision makers, nor 
more than was later evidenced in their 
blitzkriegs in Europe, Africa and the Pa- 
cific. Think of it—each year they increased 
their relative advantage by 2.38! 

The U.S., the leader of the cold war 
arms races, in most instances signalled less 
and less aggressive intent in subsequent 
races. The 0.94 exponent for the second 
nuclear explosions race was higher than 
the 0.66 exponent for the first. However, 
the others progressively decreased to 0.62 
for the ballistic missiles race, 0.28 for the 
photographic satellites race, and 0.12 for 
the electronic satellites race. In every in- 
stance, the U.S. allowed the U.S.S.R. to 
catch up, thus signaling that their intent 
was not aggression but a balanced armed 
truce. 

In such arms races, there is another pos- 
sibility. The follower can overtake the 
leader and thus turn the asymmetry around 
by refusing to stop: the former follower 
becomes the new leader and the former 
leader, the new follower. From that junc- 
ture, the race should reflect changed asym- 
metric patterns of interaction. The prospect 
is unlikely, however, when the balance in- 
volves a nuclear deterrent with a several- 
fold overkill capacity. Yet the nature of 
the balance probably has to be negotiated, 
as the U.S. and U.S.S.R. are finding out. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Using data from seven arms races we 
have completed four tests of Richardson’s 
linear, symmetric model and the curvi- 
linear, asymmetric model and are in a posi- 
tion to compare the two. (1) Both pairs of 
equations fit the data almost equally well. 
(2) The curvilinear model is more par- 
simonious. (3) The parameters of the lin- 
ear model were mixed in sign in a non- 
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sensical pattern, the apparent result of 
attempting to describe what is clearly a 
curvilinear process with linear equations. 
The parameters of the curvilinear model 
were well behaved: the compound rate in 
the exponential equation for followers’ re- 
actions evidently gauges the insecurity pro- 
‘duced by the arms unit in question, and the 
exponents in the leaders’ power functions 
gauge the aggressive intent of the leader. 
(4) Concerning the seven predictions about 
war or balanced armed truce, Richardson’s 
model made at least three which were in 
error. None of the predictions by the curv- 
ilnear, asymmetric model were incorrect. 
The inferences drawn from this fourth 
comparison are based partly on an empiri- 
cal generalization and are, therefore, more 
guarded than the others. However, on 
three of four criteria, the results indicate 
the alternative model is preferable. 

Richardson (1960:14) was quite frank 
about the tentativeness of his model: he 
followed Ockham’s rule by trying out “the 
easiest formulae first.” In his favor, some 
of the relationships in the pre-World War I 
race did approach linearity as may be 
noted in Figures 1 and 2. One might well 
question whether simultaneous linear, ad- 
ditive differential equations are the easiest, 
however. Nevertheless, they have been 
given a thorough try here and found want- 
ing. 

While incorporating certain features of 
Richardson’s verbal paradigm, the alterna- 
tive model was constructed using a differ- 
ent strategy.® Instead of using ad hoc dif- 
ferential equations, the alternative model 
was built using experimental generaliza- 
tions from psychophysics about the behav- 
ior of people. These generalizations prob- 
ably would have delighted Richardson. He 
was the first social scientist to sense the 


8 We tested an additional model which was not 
built on Richardson’s interaction assumptions; 
the racing nations simply increased their arma- 
ments as decaying exponential functions of time— 
dy/dt=k(n-y) and dx/dt—/(m—x). We attempted 
to fit the solutions of these equations to the rele- 
vant data for the seven arms races, using SPSS 
nonlinear regression, the Fletcher-Powell non- 
linear regression and an iterative program based 
on a log transformation. None of these programs 
converged to unique solutions, so the model was 
rejected. 
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potential importance of psychophysics for 
understanding social behavior. A number 
of classical theorists such as Mead and 
Weber have argued the importance of per- 
ceptions, but they never had the insight 
about using psychophysical equations as 
perceptual premises in social theory. This 
was an attempt to use these perceptual 
generalizations to construct a middle-range 
theory or model of the way a particular 
conflict, an arms race, is escalated through 
time. We are not disappointed. 

_ The model does have some very impor- 
tant policy implications since it apparently 
identifies the characteristics of arms races 
which predict war or the possibility of a 
balanced, armed truce. It also suggests 
there is no stable arms race which will 
eventuate automatically in an equilibrium 
level of armaments. It does identify a class 
of arms races that can eventuate in a bal- 
ance, but the armed truce may not occur 
automatically. Very likely, it must be ne- 
gotiated. 

In any event, this is a subject for further 
research. It would be helpful if the model 
and all of its implications were evaluated 
further on data sets generated in additional 
races. That is one path to a better under- 
standing of these very important phenom- 
ena. 


APPENDIX A 
Arms Race Data Sets 


Armament Expenditures Race 
1907—1914 


Expenditures in Millions of Pounds Sterling 


Year Entente Alliance 
1907* 151.8 83.9 
1908 156.2 89.4 
1909 165.0 96.2 
1910 175.8 98.7 
1911 187.4 108.1 
1912 197.8 113.9 
1913 215.1 127.2 
1914” 239.2 150.9 


(Source: Richardson, 1960:87) 
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Photographic Reconnaissance 
Satellite Race 1959-1973 


1965 24 0 
Accum. + of Satellites Launched 1966 33 0 
Year US.A. USSR. 1267 pe 3 
1968 48 12 
1959 6 O 1969 54 23 
1960 12 O 1970 58 33 
1961 25 0 1971 61 48 
1962 50 5 1972 63 55 
1963 67 12 1973” 65 67 
1964 91 24 
1965 112 41 (Source: Stockholm International Peace 
1966 135 62 Research Institute: 1973; 1974) 
1967 153 84 
1968 169 113 
1969 181 145 
1970 190 174 Nuclear Explosions Race 
1971 197 202 1945—1973 
o » an Se Accumulated Number of Explosions 
(Source: Stockholm International Peace Year U.S.A. U.S.S.R. 
Research Institute, 1973; 1974) 1945 3 0 
1946 6 0 
1947 6 0 
Warlike Worktime Race 1948 : 9 0 
1934-1938 E ; , 
1950 9 1 
Million Person- Years 1951 25 3 
. 1952 35 3 
Year Axis Allies 1953 46 5 
1929 1.632 2.882 1954 52 7 
1930 1.677 2.621 4955 68 11 
1931 1.819 2.939 1956 82 18 
1932 2.071 3.383 1957 110 31 
1933 3.442 3.266 1958? 178 90 
1934* 5.246 3.148 1959 178 90 
1935 7.772 3.578 1960 178 90 
1936 10.860 3.855. 1961' 187 123 
1937 15.739 4.652 1962 27 165 
1938” 21.157 5.777 1963 324 165 
. Ri ; 1964 352 171 
(Source: Richardson, 1960:137) 1965 320 180 
1966 420 194 
1967 448 208 
Electronic Reconnaissance na a aus 
Satellite Race 1960-1973 1970 543 248 
Accum. + of Satellites Launched 1971 554 ae 
1972 561 2 
Year U.S.A. U.S.S.R. 1973* 570 301 
1962 4 0 
1963 11 0 (Source: Stockholm International Peace 


1964 19 0 Research Institute, 1974) 
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Ballistic Missiles Race Ekman, G. o. 
1960-1973 1970 “Quantitative approaches to psycholog!- 


Number of Both 
ICBM and SLBM 


Year U.S.A, U.S.S.R 
1960* 50 35 
1961 159 50 
1962 438 75 
1963 648 200 
1964 1250 320 
1965 1350 390 
1966 1496 425 
1967” 1710 590 
1968 1710 930 
1969 1710 1210 
1970 1710 1580 
1971 1710 1950 
1972 1710 2087 
1973 1710 2155 


(Source: Institute for Strategic Studies, 
1970; 1974) 


* Start of race/first year for which data are avail- 
able. © 

» End of race/last year for which data are avail- 
able. 
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COMMENTS 





POPULISM AND LYNCHING IN 
LOUISIANA* 


(COMMENT ON INVERARITY, ASR 
APRIL, 1976) 


From its beginnings in the work of Durkheim 
(1893), social solidarity has been a central con- 
cept in sociology. Indeed, the functionalism of 
Parsons and the functional structuralism of 
Merton can be seen to follow in this tradition 
(cf. Turner, 1974). More recently, Blau (1974) 
in his ‘‘parameters of social structure” and 
Ekeh (1974) in his analysis of social exchange 
theory have attempted to synthesize processes 
of differentiation and integration in society. 

This comment addresses one recent attempt 
(Inverarity, 1976) to examine the causes and 
consequences of solidarity. Although this 
comment points out a number of methodologi- 
cal and conceptual problems, it is intended in 
no way to detract from what can be described 
as a highly original operationalization and test 
of mechanical solidarity. In fact, a portion of 
the reanalysis of Inverarity’s data indicates 
that the data support the theory to a greater 
extent than reported in certain instances. 


Inverarity’s First Causal Model 


The principal model tested by Inverarity 
consists of three causes of mechanical solidar- 
ity and its indicators (see Figure 1). Consider 
first the findings reported by the author. Using 
the procedures developed by Jöreskog et al. 
(1970), Inverarity (1976: 274) claims that the 
model produced a x? goodness-of-fit of 11.61 
with six degrees of freedom and p>.05. The 
author then concludes: 


Since the chi-square value in this case is not sig- 
nificant, there is no major difference between ob- 
served and expected values, ... 

Failure to reject the model on statistical grounds 
means that we can adequately account for the 
configuration of observed relationships between 
lynching and five characteristics of the parishes by 
a model specifying three characteristics of a cause 
of the unmeasured variable mechanical solidarity 


* The author would like to thank Professors 
Robert F. Boruch, Northwestern University, and 
Ronald S. Burt, University of California, Berkeley, 
for pointing out errors made in an earlier version of 
this comment. 


and two characteristics as consequences of sol- 
idarity. (Inverarity, 1976: 275) 


The interpretation of the y“ test by Inverarity ts 
erroneous in this case, and it leads the author 
to propose a conclusion opposite to that indi- 
cated by the data. Given the results reported 
by the author, one should reject the model and 
conclude that the structure of causal relation- 
ships does not support the theory. The x? test 
in question is a test of one’s model against the 
most general alternative that the variance- 
covariance matrix is any positive definite mat- 
rix (cf. Joreskog and van Thillo, 1972: 8). The 
probability, p, for the x? test is the probability 
of obtaining a x? value larger than the value 
actually obtained, given that the hypothesized 
model is true. Consequently, the larger the 
valué of p, the better the fit. As a rule of 
thumb, Lawley and Maxwell (1971: 42) suggest 
that one fails to reject models where the value 
of x? is below the ten percent significance 
level, i.e., when p>.10. 

Actually, the causal analysis performed by 
Inverarity contains a number of errors, and the 
data can be shown to support the theory to a 
degree better than that reported. Although the 
model proposed by Inverarity will be modified 
below in order to better represent Durkheim’s 
(1964) theory of solidarity, it will prove in- 
formative to reanalyze the data. Inverarity in- 
correctly applied Joreskog’s procedures by 
failing to treat the model of Figure 1 as a true 
multiple indicator-multiple cause (MIMIC) 
model. In order to use Joreskog’s procedures 
for the MIMIC model, certain assumptions and 
alterations must be made to the structural 
equations representing the causal model. First, 
the correct equations for the model of Figure 1 
must be written as 


é 
(1) n=(y, Yo Yg) 7 + 
8 
yı Ay g 
Yo = Ay at €a 
Ya As €s 
x) (100) (é) fo 
xX% | = 010 A +- 0 
Xi 001 é, 0j 
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1892 Presidential election 
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Ya percent Democratic vote, 
1896 gubernatorial election 


Y4 lynchings 1889-1896 
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Figure 1. Causal Model for Mechanicat Solidarity after Inverarity (1976: 271) 


Second, in order to remove an indeterminancy 
in the structural parameters, the variance of 
the theoretical construct, mechanical solidar- 
ity, must be assumed normalized at unity (ct. 
Joreskog and Goldberger, 1975: 632), Third, 
the degrees of freedom for the MIMIC model 
must be calculated as q(p—1)+p(p—3)/2 where 
q is the number of observable exogenous var- 
lables and p is the number of observable en- 
dogenous variables. Finally, it is necessary to 
treat the correlation matrix as a dispersion 
matrix when. using Joreskog’s procedures to 
test a MIMIC model. 

Using the computer program devised by 
Joreskog and van Thillo (1972), LISREL II, 
Inverarity’s first model was reanalyzed as 
shown in Table 1. Notice that the x?, degrees 
of freedom, p value, and parameter estimates 
differ from those reported by Inverarity. Al- 
though the model fits the data somewhat better 
than the one reported by Inverarity, one must 
still reject the proposed structure. An examina- 
tion of the parameter estimates indicates that 
the effects of both urbanization and religious 
homogeneity upon mechanical solidarity (1.e., 
y, and y3) are not twice their standard errors 
and hence might be dropped from the model. 
Alternatively, better measures of these var- 
iables could be found. These last points illus- 
trate why it is important to calculate standard 
errors of parameter estimates in sociological 
research and how they may be used in a diag- 
nostic and model-building sense. 

A final point to note about the analysis of 
Inverarity is that the low sample size (n=59) 


may cause a greater degree of variability than 
desirable in one’s parameter estimates. This is 
the result of the well-known phenomenon that 
maximum likelihood procedures are notori- 
ously unstable for low sample sizes. In these 
cases, one might consider correcting the yx? 
estimate using a correction factor such as 
Box’s (cf. Lawley and Maxwell, 1971: 36). For 
an excellent discussion of external and internal 
validity and related problems with the x? test, 
see Burt (1973: 146-50). 


Inverarity’s Second Causal Model 


The second model tested by Inverarity is 
identical to the first except that a fourth exoge- 


Table 1. Parameter Estimates, x* Goodness-of- 
Fit and Standard Errors for the Model 
of Figure 1 and the Data of Inverarity 
(1976) 


Maximum Stan- 
Likelihood Standard dardized 


Parameter Estimate Errors Estimates 
m 1.085 299 723 
Ys 166 191 11 
Ys .165 .195 .110 
M 371 097 556 
hs 575 .140 863 
Ne .208 O97 312 
be 831 .087 831 
Oes .505 .153 505 
Dey 950 .090 950 


2=11.20, df=6, p=.08. 
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Figure 2. A Causal Model Respecifying the Relationships among the Causes and Consequences of Mechan- 


ical Solidarity 


nous variable, black sonnianon size, is intro- 
duced as a cause of repressive justice. Strictly 
speaking, this is not a MIMIC model and 
should not be treated as such. Before present- 
ing the reanalysis of Inverarity’s second 
model, it will prove helpful to discuss the 
, Specification of the model. in both of his 
models, Inverarity represents repressive jus- 
tice as an indicator of mechanical solidarity. 
This practice is somewhat misleading, and 
there are conceptual reasons why one might 
not want to do this. It is important to make a 
distinction between a causal relation between 
variables on the one hand and the relationship 
between a variable and its indicator(s) on the 
other. The former is a relationship between 
. theoretical constructs, while the latter is a rela- 
tionship between a theoretical construct and its 
operationalization(s). Since Inverarity desired 
to test the effect of mechanical solidarity upon 
repressive justice, this relationship should 
have been represented as one between theoret- 
ical variables rather than between a theoretical 
variable and its indicator, as was done in the 
original analysis. A second point about the 
specification of the model deals with the two 
causes of mechanical solidarity, percent black 
and black population size. Since a common 
element exists in both of the ‘‘causes,’’ they 
are not separate variables, by definition, and 
should not be modeled as such. One or the 
other should have been omitted. 


With these caveats in mind, Figure 2 repre- 
sents a respecification of Inverarity’s second 
model showing repressive justice as a theoreti- 
cal variable. Unfortunately, the parameter re- 
lating mechanical solidarity to repressive jus- 
tice, 8, cannot be estimated in its present form 
because the model is not identified.' The 
parameter £ cannot be separated from A, as the 
model stands. In order to remove this indeter- 
minancy, one can model lynchings as an in- 
fallible indicator of repressive justice. The fol- 
lowing represents the structural equations for 
this modification of Figure 2: 

4 
+ 
Éa 
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! This was pointed out to me by Professor Ronald 
Burt. 
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Table 2. Parameter Estimates, x* Goodness-of- 
Fit and Standard Errors for the Model 
of Figure 2 and the Data of Inverarity 


(1976) 
Maximum 
Likeli- Stan- Stan- 

Param- hood dard dardized Standard 
eter Estimate Errors Estimates Errors 
CA 1.030 .288 .707 .197 
Ys 122 181 084 .124 
Ys .148 .186 101 .128 
Yi 374 .119 375 .120 
B .134 .091 .197 .133 
M 377 .096 550 .140 
ki .608 .149 887 217 
be, 835 .087 835 .087 
bes .462 .186 .462 .186 
Paa .789 .148 .795 .149 


x7=10.31, df=8, p=24. 


Table 2 presents the parameter estimates, x?, 
degrees of freedom, and p value for this model 
where it can be seen that the model fits the data 
reasonably well. However, notice that the es- 
timates for the effects of both urbanization and 
religious homogeneity upon mechanical sol- 
idarity and the effect of mechanical solidarity 
upon repressive justice are not at least twice 
their respective standard errors, providing evi- 
dence for rejection of the model and Inverari- 
ty’s hypothesis. 

One final comment is in order regarding the 
relative impact of various causal paths in the 
models. When comparing the relative mag- 
nitudes of causal paths for the same population 
of individuals, one should use standardized 
parameter estimates (cf. Tukey, 1954; Wright, 
1960; Blalock, 1967a; 1967b). Comparing the 
relative impact of mechanical solidarity on re- 
pressive justice with the impact of black popu- 
lation size in Figure 2, one sees that the former 
is about 53 percent as large as the latter. Simi- 
larly, comparing the impact of mechanical sol- 
idarity upon repressive justice across Figures 1 
and 2, one sees that the former is about 1.58 
times the latter. These findings tend to invali- 
date Inverarity’s (1976:276) assertion, ‘‘When 
black population size is explicitly considered, 
the estimated impact of mechanical solidarity 
on lynching is cut by more than half.” 


Richard P. Bagozzi 
University of California, 
Berkeley 
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COMMENTS 


SOUTHERN VIOLENCE AND THE 
POLITICAL PROCESS l 


(COMMENT ON INVERARITY, ASR 
APRIL, 1976) 


A recent work by Inverarity (1976) brilliantly 
employed sophisticated theory and methodol- 
ogy to examine the manner in which distur- 


bances in a particular society, i.e., Louisiana . 


between 1889 and 1896, influenced the level of 
repressive justice in the society, as measured 
by lynching incidents in the society over this 
time period. The article illustrated how social 
investigators might employ limited historical 
data to test the validity of social theories. 

However, there are a number of problems 
with Inverarity’s findings for the case of 
Louisiana and his exposition of the Durkhei- 
mian theory. First of all, this author questions 
the basic substantive premise of the article. 

Southern whites in the 1890s experienced a 
boundary crisis analogous to the three that 
. Puritan Massachusetts experienced during the 
seventeenth century. Reconstruction consoli- 
dated the two classes of Southern whites into a 
one-party system, but this unity was broken by 
a wave of agrarian radicalism (Inverarity, 
1976:268). 

In order to establish a causal linkage be- 
tween Populism and lynchings, a plot of the 
frequency of lynching incidents in Louisiana 
over the period 1889 to 1900 was presented 
(inverarity, 1976:267), and it was found that 
lynching incidents peaked during the election 
years when the Populists were most politically 
active in the state. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the 
crises would be most severe in election years 
and that, consequently, this will be revealed in 
the lynching rate. Thus, in the three election 
years (1892, 1894 and 1896) the average was 17 
incidents per year. Moreover, the sharpest in- 
crease in lynchings occurs in 1896, the year of 
the most bitter contest in the gubernatorial 
election (Inverarity, 1976:268). 

The previous argument assumes & zero time 
lag between Populist political activity and 
lynching activity, an assumption that will be 
accepted in this piece. In order to examine 
further the cross-sectional and longitudinal 
patterns of lynchings in this time period, let us 
differentiate the South into two subregions and 
then examine lynching patterns in these two 
subregions, as well as the remainder of the 
nation, between 1889 and 1917. Recent studies 
(Cosman, 1966; Matthews and _ Prothro, 
1966:169-72; Strong, 1971) have shown that 
the eleven states of the old Confederacy may 
be differentiated into states in the upper South 
(1.e., Arkansas, Florida, North Carolina, Ten- 
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nessee, Texas and Virginia) and the deep 
South (i.e., Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and South Carolina). The pre-Civil 
War plantation system was concentrated 
within the states of the deep South, and histor- 
ically these states tended to have a low degree 
of urbanization and a large nonwhite popula- 
tion concentration in their rural areas. By con- 
trast, the plantation system was less developed 
in the upper South, and these states tended to 
have a relatively low nonwhite population in 
their rural areas. An examination of the 
number of lynchings in the three areas between 
1889 and 1917 (N.A.A.C.P., 1969) indicates 
that the highest number of lynchings occurred 
in the deep South, while the lowest number of 
lynchings occurred in the remainder of the na- 
tion. Also, in all three areas, lynching incidents 
reached some maximum value in the time 
period 1890 to 1900 and then fell off. This na- 
tional and regional pattern of lynchings raises 
questions about Inverarity’s (1976) assumption 
that the falloff in lynching incidents in 
Louisiana after 1896 indicated that a reunifica- 
tion of the white class groups in the state was 
occurring. 


In order to relate further the Louisiana pat- 
tern to that of other similar areas, let us exam- 
ine changes in lynching incidents in all states of 
the deep South between 1889 and 1917. As can 
be seen from Table 1, there were sharp var- 
iations as to when lynching incidents peaked in 
the five states of the deep South in this time 
period. For example, in Mississippi they 
peaked in 1891 and then proceeded to decline, 
whereas in Georgia they remained at a rela- 
tively high level until 1911. In Alabama, a state 
with a strong Populist movement, they were 
high in both 1892 and 1896, but they reached 
their peak in 1897. The data in Table 1 for the 
five Southern states.do not support the posi- 
tion that Populism had a similar effect on 
lynching patterns within these five states, an 
effect one would expect if the Inverarity (1976) 
model were correct, given the similar cultural 
history of these five states and the relative 
strength of Populism in them. 


Another difficulty with the article involves 
the conceptualization and testing of -the 
theoretical model. The work is concerned es- 
sentially with determining whether changes in 
the level of mechanical solidarity in a society 
leads to a growth of repressive justice within 
the society. In the article, Louisiana society Is 
differentiated in terms of county units, the 
level of mechanical solidarity is measured indi- 
rectly from three indicators (percent black, the 
degree of urbanization and the extent of reli- 
gious homogeneity in the county) and the level 
of mechanical solidarity then is related to the 
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Table 1. Frequency of Lynching Incidents in the Deep Southern State between 1889 and 1917 l 
Lynching Incidents 

Total South 
Year Incidents Alabama Georgia Louisiana Mississippi Carolina 
1889 50 6 8 9 22 5 
1890 36 6 12 6 9 3 
1891 57 13 8 13 22 1 
1892 61 14 13 17 9 5 
1893 42 12 7 8 9 6 
1894 54 10 14 13 13 4 
1895 47 11 14 4 12 6 
1896 48 14 7 19 4 4 
1897 60 16 13 10 15 6 
1898 41 7 11 8 10 5 
1899 44 5 15 10 13 1 
1900 44 4 13 7 18 2 
1901 48 10 12 10 li 5 
1902 31 5 6 9 9 2 
1903 40 3 10 9 14 4 
1904 31 6 I1 2 7 5 
1905 24 2 3 4 13 2 
1906 32 5 5 8 10 4 
1907 35 10 5 9 9 2 
1908 34 3 12 6 13 0 
1909 37 7 11 9 7 3 
1910 25 6 9 4 5 1 
1911 26 4 15 4 2 1 
1912 33 8 10 6 5 4 
1913 20 2 6 3 8 1 
1914 20 2 1 7 6 4 
1915 28 4 li 3 9 1 
1916 16 2 9 2 2 1 
1917 18 4 6 5 2 1 





level of repressive justice in the society. It 
seems to this author that Erikson’s theory does 
not lead to the conclusion that during a ‘‘boun- 
dary crisis” the level of mechanical solidarity 
within a society will have a positive impact on 
the level of repressive justice within the soci- 
ety. Instead, it implies that changes in the level 
of mechanical solidarity within a society during 
a ‘‘boundary crisis” will have an impact on the 
level of repressive justice within the society. 
The Erikson model is concerned with the in- 
fluence of dynamic changes in the society upon 
the level of repressive justice in the society. 
The article assumes that within a society un- 
dergoing a “boundary crisis” the level of re- 
pressive justice will be greater in areas of the 
society with a higher level of mechanical soli- 
darity. However, using Erikson’s theory one 
also might argue that under these circum- 
stances the portion of the society that possesses 
a higher level of mechanical solidarity should 
be less influenced by these disruptions and 
should thus experience smaller changes in its 
level of repressive justice, a result in contra- 


diction with the findings of Inverarity’s (1976) 
work. 

This author would maintain that an alternate 
model developed by Snyder and Tilly (1972) to 
understand collective violence can be em- 
ployed to explain lynching behavior in 
Louisiana and the remainder of the South. 
Snyder and Tilly (1972) were concerned with 
developing models to explain changes in the 
level of collective violence in France between 
1830 and 1960. Rather than maintaining that 
lynching represents a form of repressive jus- 
tice, let us define it as a form of collective 
violence.! Given this definition of lynching, 


i In their work, collective violence is charac- 
terized in the following manner: ‘‘Our measure of 
collective violence is the estimated number of partic- 
ipants in continental France as a whole. ‘Distur- 
bances’ are continuous interactions involving at least 
one group of fifty or more persons in the course of 
which someone seized or damaged persons or ob- 
jects over resistance’ (Snyder and Tilly, 1972:522). 
Assuming that most lynch mobs were composed of 
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‘which is consistent with the definition of the 
previous authors, one then can employ their 
model, assuming that lynching rates in the 
‘South in the time period 1889 to 1917 were 
related to the overall rate of collective violence 
in the region. The previous authors maintained 
that the immediate causes of collective vio- 
lence are political, in the sense that collective 
violence results from changes in the power re- 
lationships between groups of men. 

We suppose that the principal, immediate 
causes of collective violence are political. Col- 
lective violence results from changes in the 
relationship between groups of men and the 
major concentrations of coercive power in 
their environments (Snyder and Tilly, 
1972:520). 

Lynching in the South tended to be aggres- 
sion against lower class whites and blacks by 
other white class groups in the South. One 
political activity that might have been related 
to changes in the lynching rate could be the 
disfranchisement of the blacks and the lower 
class whites in the South in the period between 
1890 and 1910. A precise test of the political 
model would require a specification of other 
relevant independent variables and a statistical 
analysis which relates changes in the lynching 
rate to these specified variables. 

There is some fragmentary evidence avail- 
able at the present time which lends support to 
the position that the disfranchisement process 
was related to changes in the lynching rate. 
First of all, with regard to the state of Missis- 
sippi, Kousser (1974: 139-45) has shown that it 
was between 1889 and 1892 that a series of 
political maneuvers occurred in the state which 
essentially disfranchised all blacks and many 
lower class whites (‘ignorant and vicious 
whites’’) from the electorate. As can be ob- 
served from Table 1, it was also in this time 
period that the peak number of lynching inci- 
dents occurred in the state. 

The results from the state of Louisiana with 
regard to the disfranchisement of blacks and 
lower class whites were somewhat distorted by 
Inverarity (1976). 

“The agrarian revolt, however, died quietly. 
. . . The Democrats adopted the policy of 
disfranchising the blacks. In effect, this policy 
shifted emphasis from economic interests back 
to racial status as the basis of political organi- 
zation” (Inverarity, 1976:266). 


i a me 
more than fifty individuals, lynching by this defini- 
tion would have to be considered a form of collective 
violence. In the previous study, most of the meas- 
ured forms of collective violence were directed 
against the state, whereas most of the lynching inci- 
dents involved interactions between class and racial 
groups. 
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The above historical assertion by Inverarity 
is empirically inconsistent with a recent study 
of the disfranchisement process in Louisiana in 
this time period (Kousser, 1974:152-65). In 
fact, it was in the period from 1892 to 1896 that 
political disfranchisement actually occurred in 
the state, with the political process related to 
this process peaking in the years 1892, 1894 
and 1896, the same years when lynching inci- 
dents peaked in the state. Thus, in 1892, the 
state legislature set up a constitutional com- 
mission to limit the electorate to those who 
paid poll taxes and could read or write; in 1894, 
the New Orleans Ballot Reform League pro- 
posed to eliminate fraud by disfranchising illit- 
erates (blacks and lower class whites); in 1896, 
there was an attempt to pass a constitutional 
amendment limiting the vote, but this amend- 
ment was defeated in the state election in April 
of 1896. However, in the latter part of 1896, the 
Louisiana State Legislature passed a bill which 
essentially disfranchised most blacks and 
many lower class whites. 


The registration act, which went into effect 
after January 1, 1897, cut the white registration 
by more than half and the Negro by 90%. The 
disfranchisement of almost all Negroes and 
many whites was, therefore, a fait accompli by 
the time of the constitutional convention 
(Kousser, 1974: 162-3). 


The previous statement raises serious ques- 
tions about Inverarity’s (1976) substantive 
conclusions. One can perform a crude test on 
the lynching data (N.A.A.C.P., 1969) for 
Louisiana to determine whether it was the 
Populist activity or some other factors, such as 
the disfranchisement process, which was re- 
lated to the high level of lynching incidents in 
the state during the year 1896. In 1896, there 
were two aspects to the political struggle en- 
gaged in by the Populists. On April 27, 1896, 
there was a gubernatorial election in which the 
Republicans and the Populists formed a coali- 
tion to oppose the Democrats (Kousser, 
1974:157), while on May 28, 1896, the Republi- 
cans and the Populists formed a coalition in an 
attempt to elect their senatorial candidate in 
the state legislature (Kousser, 1974:158-9). 
Assuming a zero time lag between political ac- 
tivity and lynching incidents and noting that 
the disfranchisement activity was occurring 
throughout 1896, one would predict either 
more lynching incidents between January Ist 
and April 28th, or more incidents between 
January Ist and May 28th, assuming that 
Populist activity was indirectly related to 
lynching behavior in the state. If there were 
not significantly more lynching incidents in 
either of the above periods, one could con- 
clude that it might be something else beside the 
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Table 2. Goodness-of-Fit Tests for the 1896 Louisiana election Results in Relation to Lynching 


Incidents 


Time Period 
April 28, 1896 Gubernatorial Election * 


January 1, 1896—April 28, 1896 
April 29, 1896-December 31, 1896 


May 28, 1896 Senatorial Legislative Struggle ** 


January 1, 1896—-May 28, 1896 
May 29, 1896-December 31, 1896 


* Chi-square—.00756, df=1, p>.900. 
** Chi-square—.01531, df=1, p>.900. 


Populist activity which explained the high 
number of lynching incidents in the state in 
1896. In order to make a rough test of these 
two assumptions, we performed a chi-square 
goodness-of-fit test on the available data, as- 
suming that it was generated by a random pro- 
cess.* The results from Table 2 show that sig- 
nificantly more lynching incidents did not 
occur in either of the earlier time periods and 
thus indicate that lynching incidents occurred 
randomly throughout 1896. This finding raises 
questions concerning Inverarity’s model, but it 
does not validate alternate models. In order to 
explore the problem further, it would be neces- 
sary to present a number of alternate models 
and test them with time-series data. 

This comment has raised questions about 
Inverarity’s (1976) assumption that Populism 
was related to increases in the lynching inci- 
dent rate in Louisiana in the 1890s and has 
questioned his use of the ‘‘boundary crisis” 
model. In its place, a model which defines 
lynching as a form of collective violence and 


2 In this case, the chi-square goodness-of-fit test is 
not designed to determine differences between sam- 
ple and population results but, rather, to determine 
whether the observed and estimated number of 
lynching incidents might have been generated by a 
random process (Leabo, 1972:520-8). Thus, our 
null hypothesis, which supports the disfranchise- 
ment model or some other model, assumes that 
lynching incidents occur randomly throughout the 
year, while the alternate hypothesis, which supports 
the Inverarity (1976) model, assumes that they are 
concentrated in certain time periods. Clearly the 
total number of lynching incidents (19) for the year 
1896 is small; however, the expected values in the 
individual celis are greater than five. 


Actual Number of Expected Number af 
Lynching Incidents Lynching Incidents 
6 6.178 
13 12.822 
8 7.735 
11 11.265 


relates changes in this variable to political 

changes has been proposed. More extensive 

data fitted to different models will be required 

in order to test the various models tentatively 
proposed in this piece. 

Tra M. Wasserman 

Eastern Michigan University 
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MECHANICAL SOLIDARITY, REPRES- 
SIVE JUSTICE, AND LYNCHINGS IN 
LOUISIANA* 


(COMMENT ON INVERARITY, 
ASR APRIL, 1976) 


Noting Erikson’s indebtedness to ‘‘Durk- 
heim’s classic formulation of the relationship 
between repressive justice and mechanical sol- 
idarity,’’ Inverarity (1976:262) asserts his in- 
tent to use Erikson’s theory—‘‘the disruption 
of solidarity (in his terms a ‘boundary crisis’) 
produces a sudden and dramatic increase in 
repressive justice (a ‘crime wave’)’’—to ex- 
plain lynchings in Louisiana. We applaud In- 
verarity’s use of quantitative historical data to 
-develop sociological theory. However, his ef- 
fort is marred by both theoretical and methodo- 
logical defects. 


THEORETICAL DEFECTS 


Mechanical Solidarity and Repressive Justice 
in Louisiana 


We reject Inverarity’s contention that lynch- 
ings in Louisiana during the Populist period 
constitute enactments of repressive justice in 
response to disruptions of mechanical solidar- 
ity. In The Division of Labor in Society 
(hereafter referred to as Division), Durkheim 
(1960:70-229, esp.” 129-32, 226-9) carefully 
distinguished between two types of solidarity, 
mechanical and organic. Mechanical solidarity 


is based on commonalities or likenesses. Indi- - 


viduality is undeveloped, and individuals are 
interchangeable with one another. Structur- 
ally, mechanically solidary societies are undif- 
ferentiated. In contrast, organic solidarity pre- 
supposes individuality and is based on mutu- 
ally complementary differences between and 
among individuals and on the functional inter- 
dependence of differentiated structures. There 
is ample reason to reject Inverarity’s claim that 
Southern white society was mechanically soli- 
idary. eae 
First, Inverarity (p. 268) refers to the exis- 
tence during Reconstruction of the Solid South 
whose unity ‘‘was broken by a wave of agra- 
rian radicalism.” He suggests that for some 
period prior to the Civil War there was no Solid 
South. The Civil War helped solidify the 
South, and this solidarity among whites was 
perpetuated through Reconstruction. This 


* We thank Jere Cohen for his comments on an 
earlier version of this paper and Carolyn J. Mullins 
for her editorial assistance. We also thank James 
Inverarity for his reactions to an earlier version of 
this comment. Inverarity’s reactions have proved 
useful in our attempt to clarify the issues raised here. 
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_ white unity was threatened, if not broken by 


agrarian radicalism and was restored (pp. 266, 
268) as Populism was crushed. In Durkheim’s 
theory, however, during the course of evolu- 
tionary development, mechanical solidarity 
gradually recedes with the growth of organic 
solidarity. Accompanying this change in the 
nature of solidarity is a change in the 
morphology of society from an _ undiffer- 
entiated ‘‘mechanical’’ mass to an ‘‘organic’”’ 
system of differentiated and (in the ‘‘normal’’ 
instance) mutually complementary structures 
and functions. Durkheim did not portray 
societies as rapidly fluctuating in and out of 
mechanical status; among other things, this 
would require a corresponding fluctuation in 
the morphology of society foreign to Dur- 
kheim’s theoretical perspective. 

Second, Inverarity (p. 262n) asserts that 
‘‘mechanical solidarity is based on similarity of 
individual characteristics . . . and is charac- 
terized by consensus on values, harmony... 
of interests and unity of purpose.” Elsewhere, 
developing the idea of the Solid South, he (p. 
265) refers to the ‘“‘consensus on values, har- 
mony of interests and unity of purpose among 
Southern whites.”’! By Inverarity’s own ac- 
count, the South can be seen as mechanically 
solidary to the extent that the features which 
he identifies characterize Southern white soci- 
ety. But do they? Inverarity’s description of 
the South provides the answer, a description 
which includes ‘‘a dichotomous class struc- 
ture” (p. 265), the enragement of lower class 
whites (at wealthier whites) that sometimes led 
to open rebellion against the Confederacy (p. 
265n); “costs . . . borne by the poor whites’’ 
(p. 266); conflicts in interests over ‘‘railroad 
rate regulation, cheaper credit and higher 
wages’’ (p. 266); ‘‘the conflict between the two 
classes of whites’ (p. 266); and Populist dis- 
cussions ‘of ‘‘open, armed rebellion’’ due to 
frustration with “‘legitimate means of political 
opposition” (p. 266). Inverarity’s own descrip- ` 
tion of the South provides ample basis for re- 
jecting the claim that Southern white society 
was mechanically solidary. More than Durk- 
heim’s explication of mechanical solidarity, 
this description brings to mind the Marxian 
image of class conflict or the Weberian image 


1 Inverarity’s portrayal of the South is problema- 
tic. He (p. 265) argued that Durkheim’s concept of 
mechanical solidarity could be applied to the South 
because, ‘‘the familiar idea of the Solid South may 
be viewed as an instance of mechanical solidarity 
among Southern whites’’; furthermore, ‘“‘from the 
end of Reconstruction to the last decade of the cen- 
tury, the Solid South remained intact.’’ However, in 
that same paragraph he also argued that ‘‘the Solid 
South was a social myth.” 
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of the struggle for competitive advantage be- 
tween and among classes, status groups, and 
parties. 

Durkheim, of course, asserts that mechani- 
cal solidarity persists in the organic setting toa 
limited degree. Given that both types are 
thought to be present, it is reasonable to assess 
the amounts and, perhaps, the relative balance 
between the two. In so doing, it may be tempt- 
ing to view any group identified and thereby 
defined by a shared characteristic as mechani- 
cally solidary. The very definition itself—e.g., 
workers, Catholics, Southern whites—-focuses 
attention on similarities. Clearly, however, the 
implicit argument that the group of individuals 
in question are similar on some dimension and 
therefore mechanically solidary is unconvinc- 
ing. Obviously, further demonstration is 
required—a demonstration which Inverarity 
does not provide. For instance, he nowhere 
claims that Southern whites were all alike and 
exhibited the lack of individuality which Durk- 
heim saw as the source of the mutual attrac- 
tiveness which constitutes or leads to mechan- 
ical solidarity. Nor does Inverarity show that 
Southerners exhibited less individuality than 
that typical of individuals in organically solid- 
ary groups. Further, Inverarity nowhere as- 
serts that Southern white society was less 
structurally differentiated than the modern so- 
cial units which Durkheim describes as or- 
ganic. Inverarity (p. 265) points simply to one 
commonality-—the individuals in question were 
all white—and to their common interests vis- 
a-vis external threats (blacks, the North). 
However, against this must be placed his ac- 
count of the severe conflicts and cleavages 
permeating white society, conflicts and cleav- 
ages in no way consistent with Durkheim’s 
description of mechanically solidary groups.? 

What Inverarity’s description of Southern 
white society does bring to mind is Book Three 
of Division (Durkheim, 1960:353-95), which 


2 In a personal communication, Inverarity asks: 
given that Durkheim treats the modern military as 
mechanically solidary, why cannot Southern white 
society in Louisiana also be treated as an instance of 
mechanical solidarity? We believe the reasons are 
clear. Durkheim (1951:234) observed that ‘‘the first 
quality of a soldier is’’ a degree ‘‘of impersonality 
not to be found anywhere in civilian life.” Durk- 
heim’s (1951:233-9) explanation of military suicide 
is consistent with his observation that ‘‘of all ele- 
ments constituting our modern societies, the army 
... Most recalls the structure of lower societies” (p. 
234). In contrast to lower societies and the military, 
Louisiana is a modern society, certainly as modern 
ami organic as social structures in France and 
elsewhere characterized by Durkheim (1960) as 
(primarily) organically solidary. 
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describes three abnormal (pathological) forms 
of the division of labor. In discussing two of 
these forms, the anomic and the forced divi- 
sion of labor, Durkheim (1960:354, 355, 374) 
refers to ‘‘the conflict between capital and 
labor,” the ‘‘sharp line . . . between masters 
and workers,” and ‘‘class-wars’’ (compare the 
title, Origins of the Class Struggle in 
Louisiana, Shugg, 1939). Ironically, Inverar- 
ity’s account of the South points less to the 
presence of mechanical than to the absence of 
organic solidarity. 

We suggest that what Inverarity had—or, at 
least, should have had—in mind was some- 
thing other than Durkheim’s mechanical 
solidarity—-perhaps changing levels of integra- 
tion in white society. At least such a formula- 
tion reduces or eliminates important defects 
and discrepancies noted above. Specifically, 
this formulation (1) allows for the rapid fluctua- 
tions in level of integration described by In- 
verarity; (2) permits analysis of changes in the 
relative importance of factors that promote 
cleavage (e.g., class conflict) versus factors 
that favor a commonality of interests (e.g., ex- 
ternal threat); (3) eliminates any implication 
that mechanical solidarity was predominant in 
Louisiana; (4) avoids any implication that 
Louisiana was relatively integrated as opposed 
to being relatively unintegrated; (5) eliminates 
the disparity between Inverarity’s explication 
of mechanical solidarity and his description of 
the South. 

Furthermore, this reformulation is consis- 
tent with both Durkheim’s and Erikson’s 
theories. Erikson’s theory is not limited to in- 
stances of mechanical solidarity (see discus- 
sion below). In Suicide (which Inverarity does 
not cite), Durkheim discusses the relationship 
between external threats and integration. Durk- 
heim (1951:208) argues that “great popular 
wars rouse collective sentiments” and thereby 
“cause a stronger integration of society’’ as 
people concentrate on the need to unite in the 
face of common danger. Durkheim (1951:160) 
also notes that Jews’ minority status and the 
general hostility they confront increase the in- 
tegration of Jewish society. Similarly, Inverar- 
ity (p. 265) identified blacks and the North as 
external threats that fostered the integration of 
Southern white society. 


> We wish to distinguish here between Durkheim's 
general concept of integration or social solidarity and 
his types of solidarity. Integration refers to the 
strength of the bond between the individual and the 
group, while the terms ‘‘mechanical’’ and ‘‘organic’’ 
refer to the different forms this bond may take. In 
Division, Durkheim (1960:37-8) argues that, on the 
whole, integration increases as organic solidarity 
supersedes mechanical solidarity. 
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Crisis Justice (Lynching) 77 Reintegration 


Figure 1. 


In a similar fashion, we reject Inverarity’s 
contention that lynchings, in particular the 
lynching of blacks by whites, are manifesta- 
tions of repressive justice. While Durkheim ar- 
gues that the collective conscience and the re- 
pressive justice it engenders persist in the or- 
ganic setting, lynchings do not conform to 
Durkheim’s model. Because crime violates so- 
ciety’s moral rules, it “‘shocks sentiments. . 
‘found in all healthy consciences” (Durkheim, 
' 1960:73). Further, violation of these senti- 
ments invokes punishment, which Durkheim 
(1960:96) summarily defines as a ‘‘passionate 
reaction ... that society exercises... upon 
those of its members who have violat 
moral rules (italics added). Here, as at many 
other points, Durkheim emphasizes his con- 
cern for the nature and changing nature of the 
relationship between the individual and the 
group (see, e.g., Durkheim, 1960:37-8). 

In the instance of Ilynchings, the victim is a 
member of an outside group.* Blacks are not 
part of white society, nor are they lynched 
because of offenses committed against other 
blacks. Indeed, whites often remain relatively 
unconcerned about the offenses that blacks 
commit against other blacks. Rather, blacks 
are lynched because they have become targets 
of white ire. They may or may not have com- 
mitted some criminal or other offense. Clearly, 
then, lynchings are not examples of repressive 
justice and Durkheim’s argument in Division 
does not address the phenomenon Inverarity 
seeks to explain.° 


‘ Table 1 in Inverarity (p. 263) shows that 15% of 
the lynchings were of whites. Inverarity would have 
been better off assessing the applicability of Durk- 
heim’s theory to instances in which whites lynched 
whites, particularly for such offenses as homicide, 
rape, and blatant violations by whites of racial 
etiquette. 


> Simmel, of course, had much more to say about 
the relationship between external threats and the 
‘integration of the group than Durkheim. In Conflict 
and the Web of Group Affiliation, for example, 
Simmel] (1964:96-8) suggests that groups sometimes 
may seek to maintain external threats in order to 


Durkheim addresses the question of inter- 
group sanctions in Moral Education. He ar- 
gues, ‘‘Whenever two populations, two groups 
of people having unequal cultures, come into 
continuous contact with one another, certain 
feelings develop that prompt the more culti- 
vated group—or that which deems itself 
such—-to do violence to the other’’ (Durkheim, 
1961:192-3). Further, he asserts that this feel- 
ing of superiority ‘‘produces a veritable intoxi- 
cation, an excessive exaltation of self, a sort of 
megalomania, which goes to the worst ex- 
tremes,” and that the violence this feeling en- 
genders is only restrained by ‘‘moral forces 
which he [the one who feels superior] respects 
and on which he dare not encroach” (Durk- 
heim, 1961:193). Clearly, Durkheim would 
apply this argument to race relations in the 
South rather than his model of repressive jus- 
tice, in which violence is engendered by moral 
sentiments, not simply restrained by senti- 
ments. Indeed, he remarks that violence en- 
gendered by feelings of superiority is common 
in ‘‘colonies and countries of all kinds where 
representatives of European civilization find 
themselves involved with underdeveloped 
peoples” (Durkheim, 1961:193). 


Erikson and Durkheim as Theoretical 
Foundation 


We may compare Erikson’s theory as inter- 
preted by Inverarity with Durkheim as follows 
(see Figure 1). The two models are similar in 
viewing reintegration as the effect of repres- 
sive justice. Beyond that, however, differences 
abound. Lynchings are not examples of re- 
pressive justice, so the two models address 
different phenomena. Similarly, the factor that 
elicits repressive justice differs; for Durkheim 
itis a moral offense, while for Inverarity it is a 
boundary crisis. 

The two models also differ on the nature of 





maintain the integration of the group. This argument 
seems more relevant to the relationship between 
Populism and lynchings than Durkheim's model of 
mechanical solidarity and repressive justice.” 2 rs Rs 
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the causal links between variables. Inverarity 
attempts to explain variation in the amount of 
repressive justice. Though Durkheim often ex- 
plained variation and tested for cause-and- 
effect relationships by ‘determining whether 
two phenomena varied systematically together 
(e.g., Durkheim, 1951), his model of repressive 
justice is not conceived in this fashion. For 
Durkheim, crime led to punishment, the latent 
function of which is to reintegrate the group. 
Rather than using his theory to explain varia- 
tion in the rate at which repressive justice oc- 
curred, Durkheim analyzed punishment as one 
mechanism that explained the integration and 
reintegration of the group. 

The attempt to use Durkheim’s model to ex- 
plain variation in the rate of repressive justice 
as a function of mechanical solidarity im- 
mediately encounters difficulties. According to 
Durkheim, the more powerful the collective 
conscience, the more it controls individual be- 
havior. Thus, it might be argued that the more 
powerful the collective conscience, the less 
likely are moral offenses and, consequently, 
the lower the crime rate. However, it is also 
the case that the more powerful the collective 
conscience, the greater the number of acts 
that, potentially at least, might be defined as 
moral offenses. Thus, it might also be argued 
that the stronger the collective conscience, the 
more likely are moral offenses and the higher 
the rate of crime. There is a further complica- 
tion. As the crime rate changes, the definition 
of crime also is likely to change, and that 
change itself affects the crime rate (Durkheim, 
1964:68-—9). It may be that Durkheim’s recogni- 
tion of these problems partly explains his fail- 
ure to use his theory of the relationship be- 
tween mechanical solidarity and repressive 
justice to explain variation in crime rates. 

Inverarity (e.g., pp. 262, 272, 278) re- 
peatedly attributes to Erikson the concept of 
repressive justice and sometimes (e.g., p. 272) 
that of mechanical solidarity. In one passage, 
he (p. 272) refers to “‘Enkson’s thesis on re- 
pressive justice and mechanical solidarity” 
(italics added). However, Erikson (1966:9) 
stated that the argument developed in Way- 
ward Puritans ‘“‘should fit all kinds of human 
collectivity”; he did not limit his theory to 
instances of mechanical solidarity. Indeed, the 
term does not appear in his work. Thus, In- 
verarity’s attribution of this concept to Erikson 
is misleading. Furthermore, this attribution is 
inconsistent with Inverarity’s own conclusion 
that his test ‘leads to an important qualifica- 
tion of [Erikson’s] formulation, viz., that 
boundary crises cause crime waves only to the 
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extent that the community is mechanically sol- 
idary’’ (p. 275). 

Of Inverarity’s three central explanatory 
theoretical concepts. two (mechanical solidar- 
ity and repressive justice) are found in Dur- 
kheim’s work but not Erikson’s, while the 
third (boundary crisis) appears in the latter but 
not the former. Clearly, Inverarity should have. 
taken care to state the extent to which he was 
testing Erikson’s theory, Durkheim’s theory, 
neither, or both. Unfortunately, he often pre- 
sented Erikson’s theory as a direct extension 
of Durkheim’s (see, e.g., Inverarity’s charac- 
terization of Wayward Puritans as ‘‘the major | 
work on Durkheim’s . . . thesis concerning the 
relationship between repressive justice and 
mechanical solidarity” (p. 276). He failed to . 
specify the relationship of, differences in, and 
boundaries between the work of the two men. 
He attributed to Erikson explicit use of two 
concepts found only in Durkheim. These fail- 
ings, together with his erroneous claim to have 
tested Durkheim’s theory of the relationship 
between mechanical solidarity and repressive 
justice, have produced a theoretical muddle. 


METHODOLOGICAL DEFECTS 


Serious methodological defects also plague 
Inverarity’s discussion. These include the 
variables he uses in his MIMIC model, his 
failure to report the standard errors of his esti- 
mates, and the low explanatory power of his 
model. 

Inverarity constructed his independent 
variables—percentage of blacks, number of 
blacks, urbanization, and religious homo- 
geneity—from data found in the census of 
1900 and that of 1916. The latter census oc- 
curred twenty years after the high point of 
Populism. Inveraritv (p. 269n) implicitly ac- 
knowledges that it may be inappropriate to ex- ` 
plain dependent variables measured at one 
point in time with independent variables meas- 
ured at a-later point in time; he argues, how- 
ever, that this procedure does not undermine 
his empirical analysis because the intercensus 
correlations between the relevant variables are 
high. Nevertheless, this argument does not ex-. 
plain why data from the later period are used, 
given that similar data are present in the 1890 
census. Furthermore, the correlations between 
his independent variables and the number of 
lynchings fluctuate considerably. For example, 
our data show that the correlation between 
urbanization dichotomized as a dummy vari- 
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able and the number of lynchings is .293 for 
1890 (N.A.A.C.P., 1969; U. S. Census Office, 
1892), while Inverarity (p. 270) reports a corre- 
lation of .170 with 1900 urbanization data. 

A more serious problem lies in Inverarity’s 
finding that urbanization is positively as- 
sociated with mechanical solidarity. In Divi- 
sion, Durkheim (e.g., 1960:256) treated urbani- 
zation as both a cause and an indicator of or- 
ganic solidarity. Thus, Inverarity finds that the 
greater the structural characteristics (popula- 
tion density and differentiation) associated 
with organic solidarity, the greater the mechan- 
ical solidarity. Inverarity (p. 275) suggests that 
this positive relationship exists because he 
coded urbanization as a dichotomous variable, 
and very few parishes had any urban popula- 
tion. As a result, he argues, the contrast is 
weak—between parishes that are primarily 
rural and parishes that contain small towns. In 
fact, dichotomization obscures a strong rela- 
tionship between urbanization and lynchings. 
The correlation between number of lynchings 
and percentage living in urban areas in 1890 is 
.425. This figure contrasts with Inverarity’s (p. 
270) report for 1900 of a .170 correlation be- 
tween number of lynchings and urbanization 
dichotomized as a dummy variable. Further- 
more, the percentage urban in 1890 is more 
strongly correlated with number of lynchings 
than any variable Inverarity (p. 274) reports. 
While it is true that this correlation is inflated 
by an outlier (Orleans parish, which was 100% 
urban in 1890, experienced a number of lynch- 
ings), the relationship is undeniably positive 
given that nine of the twelve parishes with any 
urbanization in 1890 experienced lynchings be- 
tween 1889 and 1898. 

There are also difficulties with Inverarity’s 
choice of dependent variables. He (p. 264) ar- 
gues that voting statistics indicate the severity 
of the boundary crisis: the greater the Populist 
vote, the greater the boundary crisis. Since he 
also argues that boundary crises produce 
waves of repressive justice, the reader expects 
that the Populist vote as a positive indicator of 
boundary crisis or the Democratic vote as a 
negative indicator should be used to predict the 
prevalance of lynchings. Inverarity (p. 276), 
however, asserts that the parishes of Louisiana 
experienced only ‘‘a single boundary crisis” 
and, therefore, excludes political indicators as 
causal factors. This is untenable, given that the 
variation in the political crisis as indicated by 
voting statistics was extreme. The Fusion vote 
(Populists plus Republicans) in the gubernato- 
rial election of 1896 varied from 0% in the 
parishes of East Carroll, Madison, Tensas and 
West Feliciana to over 60% in the parishes of 
Acadia, Lincoln, Winn, Jackson, East Baton 
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Rouge, St. Mary’s and Assumption (New York 
Tribune, 1898:271). Certainly, those parishes 
in which there'was no Populist support did not 
experience a boundary crisis; Inverarity, how- 
ever, excludes this consideration. In fact, the 
correlation between degree of boundary crisis 
as indicated by Populist support and the 
number of lynchings is negative; this implies 
that lynchings were most numerous where the 
boundary crisis was the least, which con- 
tradicts Inverarity’s thesis. 

Inveranity uses political variables in his 
model as indicators of white ‘‘mechanical sol- 
idarity.”’ This, too, is untenable, given that 
approximately half of the voters were black 
and, as Inverarity (p. 274n) notes, there was 
much fraud and coercion, particularly in coun- 
ties heavily populated by blacks. Illegal tactics 
greatly inflated the Democratic percentage in 
these parishes, sometimes to nearly 100% 
(Webb, 1962:176-226). The result is an empir- 
ical muddle. According to the structure of In- 
verarity’s model, the Democratic vote indi- 
cates the solidarity of whites. According to 
Inverarity’s theoretical discussion, the Demo- 
cratic vote is a negative indicator of the bound- 
ary crisis. According to historical accounts, 
the Democratic vote indicates the coercion of 
black voters. In fact, the Democratic vote may 
indicate all three. If this is true, however, the 
variable is of doubtful utility and certainly 
should not be used for hypothesis testing pur- 
poses. 

Inverarity’s measurement of ‘‘repressive 
justice” is also problematic. Conceived as a 
variable, this concept is typically operation- 
alized as a rate. If lynchings are acts of re- 
pressive justice (we argue above that they 
are not), then calculation of a lynching rate 
should precede analysis of variations. Reed 
(1972:356) argues, ‘‘To relate the number of 
lynchings in a population to the proportion of 
Negroes in that population, it is necessary to 
calculate some sort of rate, since the absolute 
frequency is obviously related somehow to the 
population size.” Inverarity, however, 
analyzes only the raw number of lynchings; he 
does not conform to the usual practice of ex- 
amining the rate of lynchings, nor does he at- 
tempt to justify his focus on the raw number of 
lynchings. 

Another difficulty is that Inverarity does not 
report the standard errors of the coefficients in 
his models. This omission makes it impossible 
for readers to evaluate the significance of the 
paths from his independent variables to 
mechanical solidarity. Percentage black ap- 
pears to be the only important causal factor, 
but is it the only significant one? If it is, this 
fact would challenge Inverarity’s argument 
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that he is estimating ‘‘mechanical solidarity” 
and, thus, alter his interpretation of his find- 
ings. 

This same problem plagues Inverarity’s test 
(p. 277) of the alternative model, which in- 
cludes number of blacks as an independent 
variable that is hypothesized to have a direct 
effect on number of lynchings. The path from 
mechanical solidarity to number of lynchings 
decreases from .283 to .159 (pp. 273, 277) when 
number of blacks is included in the model. 
However, it is impossible to determine 
whether the path is still significant in the sec- 
ond model, given that it only may have been 
significant in the first. The fact that the effect is 
small in both models may obscure the change 
in level of significance. 

Still another defect is the small explanatory 
power of Inverarity’s model. As we noted, the 
path from mechanical solidarity to number of 
lynchings is weak; the amount of variation in 
lynchings explained by mechanical solidarity is 
slight. This explained variance must be as- 
sessed in the context of questionable assump- 
tions upon which the model is based. One as- 
sumption is that the independent variables in- 
fluence the number of lynchings only through 
mechanical solidarity. This clearly is not true 
for the relationship between urbanization and 
number of lynchings. The primary source of 
contemporary data on lynchings is newspaper 
accounts. Since newspapers are an urban 
medium, lynchings probably were more likely 
to be reported if they occurred in urban areas. 
This effect, which is unrelated to mechanical 
solidarity, might occur regardless of the true 
distribution of lynchings between urban and 
rural areas. The second questionable 
assumption—that the independent variables 
are measured without error—is unrealistic in 
most sociological models and particularly un- 
realistic for Inverarity’s model, since his inde- 
pendent variables are based on data from cen- 
suses that were taken years after the Populist 
revolt. Finally, given the low explained var- 
iance, there is little reason to expect that these 
findings could be duplicated in similar analyses 
of other Southern states that also experienced 
high rates of lynchings during this same period. 


CONCLUSION 


Inverarity erroneously treats white society 
in Louisiana as an instance of mechanical sol- 
idarity and lynchings as an. example of repres- 
sive justice. He produces a theoretical muddle 
by using concepts and causal relationships 
from both Durkheim and Erikson without al- 
ways indicating accurately which ideas and 
causal relationships are from which theorist. 
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Often treating Erikson as an extension of 
Durkheim, Inverarity implies that he has tested 
the latter when clearly he has not. Inverarity’s 
models suffer from various methodological de- 
fects that, together with the small amount of 
variance explained, make it questionable 
whether he has provided significant empirical 
support for the ideas he claims to have tested. 
Finally, though Inverarity claims to have 
tested Erikson, the latter’s basic causal con- 
cept, boundary crisis, does not appear as an 
independent variable in Inverarity’s own 
models. In sum, Inverarity does not show how 
the relationship between Populism and lynch- 
ing in Louisiana can be explained in terms of 
boundary crisis, mechanical solidarity, and re- 
pressive justice. 
Whitney Pope 
Charles Ragin 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 
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TYPOLOGICAL INVALIDITY IN 
“GENERATION AND FAMILY EFFECTS 
IN VALUE SOCIALIZATION” * 


(COMMENT ON BENGTSON, 
ASR JUNE, 1975) 


Bengtson’s (1975) paper was an assessment 
of the relative effect of generation and family 
upon the individual’s value orientation. Since 
Bengtson was particularly concerned over 
adequate operationalization of the concept 
“value,” he first constructed a two-dimen- 
sional value-onentation typology (adapted 
from that of Fallding, 1965) and performed val- 
idation procedures upon it using factor analy- 
sis. He then constructed factor scales for the 
purpose of operationalizing the value dimen- 
sions and used those scales as dependent var- 
iables in his analysis of the effects of genera- 
tion and family. Unfortunately, Bengtson erred 
at the early stage of typology validation. He 
interpreted the factor analysis as having repro- 
duced his typology but, in fact, only one of the 
two dimensions obtainable from the factor 
analysis corresponds to those in Bengtson’s 
postulated typology. 

The two dimensions of Bengtson’s postu- 
lated typology were Expansion-Restriction and 
Egoistic-Collectivity; the four value types 
were humanism, materialism, collectivism and 
individualism. This typology is portrayed 
graphically in a two-dimensional attribute 
. space in Figure 1. Each solid-line axis in the 
figure represents one of the typological dimen- 
sions (dichotomized at the origin). The circles, 
representing the four different value orienta- 
tions as measured by clusters of items, have 
positions along the axes corresponding to the 
positions of the value orientations relative to 
typological dimensions (see Lazarsfeld, 1937: 
126-7 regarding the characterization of types 
by position on coordinate axes). Note that 
since the value types here are inherently two- 
dimensional, the items measuring them are 
also inherently two-dimensional. 


* I would like to thank Kenneth D. Bailey and 
anonymous ASR referees for helpful comments on 
earlier drafts of this paper. 
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Bengtson attempted to validate his typology 
through principal components factor analysis. 
A validating factor analysis would have been 
one which reproduced the Egoistic-Col- 
lectivity and Expansion-Restriction dimen- 
sions of the typology as factors, with the value 
types in the predicted positions relative to 
those factors. However, instead of the ex- 
pected Egoistic-Collectivity and Expansion- 
Restriction factors, factors named ‘‘Human- 
ism/Materialism’’ and **Collectivism/ 
Individualism’’ appeared in Bengtson’s (1975: 
361) Table 1. Nor was this a mere question of 
labeling; Bengtson’s obtained factors simply 
were not his postulated typology dimensions 
(although he termed one of them a ‘‘postu- 
lated” axis). 

Part of Bengtson’s problem was the use of a 
simple-structure factor rotation method (var- 
imax). A simple-structure rotation (Harman, 
1967) is one which minimizes the number of 
variables loading highly on more than one fac- 
tor. It produces a set of factors such that as 
many variables as possible load only on single 
factors. The variables are then unidimensional 
with respect to the factors produced. The con- 
trasting type of structure shown in Figure | 
(solid axes), where the number of variables 
loading highly on every factor is maximized, 
may be termed a complex structure. Com- 
plex-structure rotation is the appropriate final 
solution when the goal is to reproduce a 
typology of non-unidimensional constructs, as 
in the present case where each value orienta- 
tion (and the items operationalizing it) is 
thought to have a non-zero position along both 
of two dimensions. In the case of two ortho- 
gonal axes, a complex structure and a simple 
structure are merely forty-five degree angle ro- 
tations of each other. If a forty-five degree 
angle rotation were performed on the hypothet- 
ical items in Figure 1, the dotted lines would 
become the axes. We would, through such a 
rotation, lose the typology, since the axes 
would no longer correspond to the 
Expansion-Restriction and Egoistic-Collectiv- 
ity dimensions. When Bengtson performed 
simple-structure rotation, he perforce obtained 
axes passing through item clusters (whose 
names he therefore gave to the obtained di- 
mensions). In addition, his factor scales 
operationalized dimensions corresponding to 
the simple-structure factors rather than typol- 
ogy dimensions corresponding to complex- 
structure factors. 


If the choice of rotation method were all that 
was involved in the failure to reproduce the 
typology, Bengtson’s factor solution would 
correspond to the forty-five degree angle rota- 
tion of his typology indicated in Figure 1 (dot- 
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Figure 1. Bengtson’s Typology in Two-Dimensional Space (Axes I and ID and i oia Rotation 
(Axes I’ and II’). Derived from Bengtson’s Figure 1. 


Table 1. Simple-Structure and Complex-Structure Loadings of the Value Items on Two Factors 





Bengtson’s Simple- Complex- 
Structure Loadings Structure Loadings 
Value Variable FactorI Factor I Factor I Factor II 
Humanism (a) Service —.59 ~.20 —.28 —. 56 
(b) Equality ~—.52 —.07 —.32 —.42 
(c) A world at peace —.45 —.22 —.16- —.47 
(d) Ethical life —.43 —. 16 —.19 —~.42 
Materialism (a) Financial comfort .76 —. 06 . 58 .49 
(b) Possessions 58 .09 .35 47 
(c) Attractive appearance -38 .20 .13 -41 
(d) Respect or recognition Al —. 02 .20 .18 
Collectivism (a) Religious participation —. 15 —.54 .28 49 
(b) Loyaity .09 5] .42 -. 30 
(c) Patriotism -.17 —, 46 .20 ~.44 
(d) Friendship —.12 -.15 .02 ~.19 
Individualism (a) Skill .18 54 —.25 51 
(b) An exciting life .19 54 —.25 .52 
(c) Personal freedom —.05 (SZ —.40 33 


(d) Sense of accomplishment 15 26 —. 08 .29 
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Figure 2. Bengtson’s Simple-Structure Rotation (Axes I’ II’) and the Complex-Structure Rotation (Axes I 
and II). (The letters correspond to item letters in Table 1.) 


ted lines). But this is not the case. The position 
of individualism and the position of mate- 
rialism in Bengtson’s typology are exchanged 
in his factor solution. 

Figure 2 (dotted-line axes) gives a graphic 
representation of Bengtson’s factor solution. 
The coordinates of an item with respect to the 
dotted-line axes are its simple structure load- 
ings? (see Table 1). The reversal of indi- 


| In an orthogonal two-dimensional principal 
components solution, each item can be expressed as 
a linear combination of the two factors: 
Xian Fi--anF:. 
Each item therefore can be represented in two- 
dimensional space as a point with coordinates (ap, 
az) (see Harman, 1967). 


vidualism and materialism in Bengtson’s solu- 
tion can be seen by comparing Figure 2 
(dotted-line axes) to Figure 1 (dotted-line 
axes). The conflict between the postulated 
typology and the obtained solution Is even 
clearer in the complex-structure rotation (Fig- 
ure 2, solid axes). Item coordinates are now 
the complex-structure loadings, which were 
computed from Bengtson’s two-decimal 
simple-structure loadings? (see Table 1). A 


2 The matrix formula for a forty-five degree angle 
clockwise rotation of two factors is as follows: 


V2/2 V2/2 ) 


F’=-F x = J2/2 J2/2 
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comparison of Figure 2 (solid axes) with Figure 
1 (solid axes) shows that rather than. confirm- 
ing in toto Bengtson’s postulated typology, the 
factor analysis contradicts it. The items cluster 
approximately as intended, and Factor II does 
seem to have reproduced the hypothesized 
Egoistic-Collectivity dimension (individualism 
and materialism versus humanism and collec- 
tivism). However, on Factor I both mate- 
rialism and collectivism are positive, while 
both individualism and humanism are negative. 
If Factor I were the postulated Expansion- 
Restriction dimension (see Figure 1), it would 
contrast humanism and materialism against 
collectivism and individualism, rather than 
humanism and individualism against collec- 
tivism and materialism as it does now. There- 
fore, the complex-structure Factor I is some 
dimension other than the postulated Expan- 
sion-Restriction dimension. However, in- 
stead of attempting to identify this new fac- 
tor, which explains only about 8.4% of the 
variance as compared with Factor Ils 17.7%, 
one should probably reject the two-factor solu- 
tion for a single-factor solution. 

Does the failure to produce the postulated 
Expansion-Restriction dimension mean that 
Faliding’s (1965) typology from which 
Bengtson’s was derived was incorrect? A read- 
ing of Fallding’s article suggests, rather, that 
Bengtson’s value items do not accurately re- 
flect Fallding’s types. Faliding’s Expansion/ 
Collectivity cell was called ‘‘membership”’ 
rather than ‘‘humanism’’ (see Figure 1) and 
entailed belonging to as much as possible. But 
Bengtson’s items here tap only the humanistic 
life orientation (see Table 1). Fallding’s 
Expansion/Egoistic cell was called ‘‘owner- 
ship’’ rather than ‘‘materialism’’ and explicitly 
included achievement, not only material goods 
and attributes as suggested by Bengtson’s 
items. In fact, Bengtson’s achievement- 
oriented ‘‘individualism’”’ items belong in this 
cell of Fallding’s typology, and not in the 
Restriction-Egoistic cell. The latter cell in 
Fallding’s typology was called ‘‘interest’’ and 
related only to narrow absorbing interests such 
as a hobby or sport. Bengtson has no items 
clearly appropriate for this cell. Finally, 
Fallding’s Restriction/Collectivity cell was 
called ‘‘partisanship’’ rather than ‘‘collec- 
tivism,’’ and related to valuing one’s own 
group, religious sect, etc., in opposition to 
other groups. Only Bengtson’s ‘‘loyalty to 
your own’’ item clearly fits here, since reli- 
gious participation, patriotism and friendship 


do not necessarily imply exclusivism but can 


where F’ is the p by 2 matrix of new factor load- 
ings, F is the p by 2 matrix of original factor 
loadings, and p=-number of items. 
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also be membership values. Of the items in 
Bengtson’s two Restriction cells (individualism 
and collectivism), only this single item (‘‘loy- 
alty to your own’’) has clear restrictive value 
by Fallding’s definition. It is thus not surpris- 
ing that Fallding’s Expansion-Restriction di- 
mension was not obtained from the factor 
analysis. It has been shown that Bengtson 
failed to validate his own typology, but we 
cannot say that Fallding’s typology has been 
invalidated; it has not been tested. 


Maureen J. McConaghy 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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REPLY TO McCONAGHY 


It is apparent that many problems in social 
science research can be traced to insufficient 
concern for construct definition prior to mea- 
surement. In particular, this can be seen in 
studies employing the concept “value” used 
so frequently in sociology with such infrequent 
attention given to nominal definition and em- 
pirical dimensionality. McConaghy’s intent is 
laudable because she takes seriousiy what so 
many investigators have passed over lightly: 
the difficulties (perhaps the mystique) of 
typology construction and the use of factor 
analysis as a tool in construct validation. 

Unfortunately, McConaghy has misinter- 
preted the primary goal of my analysis; worse, 
the criteria she employs in her critique are 
neither as clear-cut nor as conventionally ac- 
cepted as her comment assumes. There is no 
“one way” to construct a useful typology, nor 
is there any single “best solution” in defining 
dimensions through factor-analytic models. 
Earlier methodologists (she cites Lazarsfeld, 
1937, and the first edition of Harman, 1967) 
sought to bring some order out of chaos by 
asserting that particular models were the ap- 
propriate solution to a given problem. In con- 
trast, more recent writings (see Heiss, 1974; 
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Harman, 1976:4-5) point to the several 
strategies and options available. They em- 
phasize the primary criterion of “meaningful 
interpretation” in choosing among available 
logical or statistical models to best address 
substantively important research questions. 

In my study of value socialization, the pri- 
mary goal was not to validate a typology but, 
rather, to define dimensions which would 
prove useful in examining cross-generational 
contrast or congruence. I began with a nominal 
definition of values (“conceptions of desirable 
ends which serve as guides to action”) and 
proceeded to operationalize the construct. I 
wanted the measurement design to reflect my 
premise that, while there are a variety of dis- 
crete values, these are patterned and organized 
according to superordinate cognitive catego- 
ries. It is important to point out the advantages 
of a higher-order concepual analysis of values, 
in preference to the ad hoc assessment cur- 
rently in vogue (e.g., Rokeach, 1968). In de- 
fining such categories, I was drawn to an 
earlier suggestion (untested by survey meth- 
ods) of Fallding (1965) that values might be 
categorized along two theoretical axes: expan- 
sion-restriction and egoistic-colHectivity. Their 
intersection led to four cells which Fallding 
termed ownership, membership, interest and 
partisanship (labels which I felt were not the 
best descriptors and to which I did not sub- 
sequently refer). Questionnaire items were se- 
lected on the basis of several pretests reflecting 
(with varying degrees of face validity) this 
typology. 

Data from the larger study then were sub- 
jected to principal-components factor analysis 
with the intent of describing the most charac- 
teristic dimensions, which I labeled humanism- 
materialism and _ collectivism-individualism. 
These terms were applied because they more 
accurately reflected the item-to-factor loading 
configurations, and because they had greater 
intuitive meaning, than Fallding’s original 
terms. In my view, the Fallding typology is 
suggestive rather than definitive; my concern 
was to use cell types as a framework for dis- 
tinguishing among sets of values in testing 
cross-generational hypotheses. (It should be 
noted that the factor analysis then was re- 


peated for the three age-groups to be com- 
pared in the substantive analysis, with similar _ 


underlying dimensional structures found to 
characterize each group.) 

I confess I am puzzled by McConaghy’s in- 
terpretation of what a correct *'typology”’ is 
and her implicit criteria for judging whether a 
typology is good or bad. A two-dimensional 
bipolar ‘‘typology’’ strikes me as no less 
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“valid” than a four-cell, or four-factor charac- 
terization. The crucial issue is utility: whether 
a particular set of types accurately and eco- 
nomically reflects data in a manner that adds 
meaning to cross-group comparison. Similarly, 
I am puzzled by her preferred-factor solution. 
A complex-structure rotation may be an ap- 
propriate way to validate a typology, but is 
certainly not useful in describing underlying 
dimensions with a view toward the most mean- 
ingful interpretation of data. This was my 
major intent in performing the analysis—to de- 
fine dimensions amenable to testing hypoth- 
eses concerning within-lineage and between- 
generation contrasts in value orientations. 
Whether the dimensions employed exactly re- 
flect what Fallding had in mind may be, as she 
suggests, open to question; but, in any case, 
this issue seems quite incidental to the analysis 
reported in my paper concerning cross- 
generational transmission of values. 


Vern L. Bengston 
University of Southern California 
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ANOTHER LOOK AT MODERNITY 

SCALES: REANALYSIS OF THE CON- 

VERGENT AND DISCRIMINANT VAL- 

IDITIES OF THE ARMER, KAHL, SMITH 

AND INKELES, AND SCHNAIBERG 
SCALES * 


(COMMENT ON ARMER AND SCHNAIBERG, 
ASR JUNE, 1972) 


Armer and Schnaiberg (1972) have reported 
that the scales designed by Smith and Inkeles, 


* We are indebted to Joan Cohen and Carolyn 
Mullins for their editorial help. 
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Kahl, Schnaiberg, and Armer for measuring 
individual modernity are only moderate in their 
degree of equivalence and inadequate in their 
discriminant validity. Although the moderate 
raw intercorrelations between the four scales 
became considerably higher when corrected 
for attenuation, the authors showed even the 
corrected intercorrelations to be low relative to 
the discriminant validity coefficients relating 
the four modernity scales to anomia, alienation 
and socioeconomic status. While Armer and 
Schnaiberg (1972:315) stopped short of ad- 
vocating the abandonment of the psychological 
modernity concept, they suggested that it 
might be a ‘‘myth.’’ The apparent failure of the 
discipline’s efforts to measure modernity lends 
credence to the charge that the concept is un- 
measurable in principle. Furthermore, the 
concept holds little present value for empirical 
science if it cannot be measured on a valid 
instrument, and the Armer-Schnaiberg (1972) 
analysis apparently eliminated the most care- 
fully developed and widely-used modernity 
scales available. 

Fortunately, however, the need to repudiate 
all of the scales (with pessimistic implications 
for the entire modernity concept) is more ap- 
parent than real. Since the inadequacy of the 
scales’ discriminant validities was based on a 
comparison to their convergent validities, at 
least part of the burden of failure can be attrib- 
uted to moderate convergence. Since the de- 
gree of convergent validity reflects in part the 
group of scales selected, it is possible that one 
scale is greatly reducing general convergence, 
while the others are much higher in this regard. 


Convergent Validity 


Examination of the four scales tested shows 
that one is different in content from the others. 
Armer and Schnaiberg (1972) did not use 
Schnaiberg’s (1968; 1970) full 46-item summary 
scale of overall modernity, but only the 24 
items in the Schnaiberg emancipation scale, a 
subportion of the original 46. Whereas 
Schnaiberg’s (1968) original 46 items measured 
six different aspects of modernity, over two- 
thirds (18) of the ‘‘Emancipation Scale” items 
deal with attitudes toward women’s equality, 
and almost all of the rest (5) are measures of 
mass media exposure. One cannot consider 
this two-component scale sufficiently broad to 
encompass a many-faceted concept like 
modernity, which is generally agreed to con- 
tain a half-dozen or so components, including 
orientations toward change and custom, ra- 
tionality and planning, work, and indepen- 
dence from one’s family. These dimensions, 
omitted from the emancipation scale, have 
been found empirically, both by Kahl (1968) 
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and by Armer and Ycutz (1971), to be central 
to individual modernity. 

Because emancipation is only one aspect of 
individual modernity and not the same as over- 
all modernity,'! an emancipation scale can be 
substituted with confidence for a modernity 
scale only when the two have been shown 
equivalent for the purposes at hand. Since the 
Schnaiberg emancipation scale was not de- 
signed originally to measure overall modernity, 
Schnaiberg (1968), in analyzing the modernity 
of Turkish women, proceeded cautiously be- 
fore he substituted his emancipation scale for 
his modernity scale. He showed that emanci- 
pation was a good indicator of modernity in his 
Turkish sample, and that since the effects of 
emancipation on demographic variables were 
roughly equal to the effects of modernity 
(Schnaiberg, 1968:276), emancipation could be 
substituted for modernity for purposes of 
demographic analysis. In contrast, Armer and 
Schnaiberg (1972) took no such precautions. 
They presented no evidence that emancipation 
was a good indicator of modernity in their all- 
male Chicago sample and no evidence that 
emancipation and modernity correlated simi- 
larity with the Kahl, Armer, and Smith and 
Inkeles scales. Even more important, whereas 
Schnaiberg (1968:298) found emancipation to 
be at the core of modernity among Turkish 
women, there is no evidence that emancipation 
is at the core of modernity for Chicago males.’ 
It is clear that emancipation is not in all cases 
the core of modernism. Schnaiberg (1968:314) 
warned that emancipation might be central to 
modernism only in Muslim countries, where 
women’s exposure to modern society hinged 
strongly on freedom from their husbands’ tra- 
ditional domination and regulation. And this 
warning, it turns out, was quite justified: Kahl 
(1968) has reported that his family modernism 
dimension, which included husband-wife egali- 
tarianism, was not a part of the core of either 
Brazilian or Mexican modernity, and, likewise, 
Armer and Youtz (1971) found that their scale 
of three women’s equality items was not 


1 The subsets of this scale are conceptualized as 
measures of different aspects of modernity, nor as 
separate measures of overall modernity. For a con- 
trast, see Campbell and Fiske’s (1959:87) example of 
the George Washington Social Intelligence Test. 


? The uptown respondents were all male: whereas 
Schnaiberg’s (1968) female respondents answered 
six women's equality items as behavioral reports 
about how much freedom their husbands allowed 
them, the uptown respondents only gave opinions 
(on these items) on what women’s rights should be. 
Therefore, the importance of the emancipation items 
for the uptown respondents was in all probability 
less than for the Turkish respondents. 
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Table 1. Intercorrelations* among Modernity 
Scales Uncorrected (above the 
Slashes) and Corrected for Attenua- 
tion Using Cronbach’s Alpha (below 


the Slashes)” 
Modernity Scales 
Uptown, Wave 1 Kahl  Schnaiberg Armer 
Smith and 
Inkeles .54/.77  .45/.64  .57/.95 
Kahl — .40/.57  .64/.97 
Schnaiberg — —— .41/.68 


* Pearson correlation coefficients are employed 


throughout the entire analysis. 
> All values are Armer and Schnaiberg's (1972) 
computations. 


closely correlated with the prime dimension of 
Nigerian modernity. Hence, the relationship 
between emancipation and modernity for 
Chicago uptown males was, and remains an 
open question, and Armer and Schnaiberg 
(1972) were skating on thin ice in using the 
emancipation scale as a modernity scale. Since 
the emancipation scale’s face validity as a 
modernity scale is in doubt, it would be no 
surprise if its convergent validity were low, 
indeed much lower than for the other scales. 

Secondary analysis of the first wave of 
Armer and Schnaiberg’s (1972) data shows this 
to be the case, for the Schnaiberg scale’s con- 
vergent validity is lowest by far among the four 
scales tested. Wave 1 correlations of the 
Schnaiberg scale with the other three averaged 
only .41, while intercorrelations among the 
other three scales averaged .58 (see Table 1). 
After correction of all coefficients for attenua- 
tion, Wave | correlations of the Schnaiberg 
scale with the other three scales averaged .63 
and intercorrelations among the other scales 
averaged .90. Since even after correction for 
attenuation the ‘‘true score” of the Schnaiberg 
scale explains less than 40 percent of the var- 
iance in the other scales, it does measure 
something different from the other three 
scales. 

The other three scales show a much higher 
degree of equivalence among themselves. 
After correction for attenuation, the ‘‘true’’ 
score of any one (on average) accounts for 
about 80 percent of the variance in any other, a 
figure double the average for the Schnaiberg 
scale, and fairly high. Dropping the Schnaiberg 
scale and its low intercorrelations with the 
others raises the ‘convergent validity coeffi- 
cients’’ of the three remaining scales, since 
these latter coefficients are simply the average 
correlation of each scale with the others. Table 
2 presents the ‘convergent validity coeffi- 
cients” of the Smith and Inkeles, Kahl, and 
Armer scales, both as computed originally by 
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Armer and Schnaiberg using all four scales and 
as recomputed without taking the Schnaiberg 
scale into account. The coefficients based on 
only three scales are larger in every case than 
those based on all four scales. Uncorrected 
coefficients remain moderate in size. How- 
ever, this moderation is primarily due to 
moderate reliabilities,? and is not a validity 
problem. Tests of convergent validity most ap- 
propriately examine correlations between what 
is being measured by each instrument, and 
such “‘true score’ correlations are given by 
correcting the raw coefficients for attenuation. 
After correction for attenuation, three-scale 
convergent validity coefficients based on cor- 
relations between ‘“‘true scores’’ (Table 2, col- 
umn 2) average .90, and the .96 figure for the 
Armer scale approaches 1.0. Despite ‘prima 
facie differences in content’? (Armer and 
Schnaiberg, 1972:302), the degree of equiva- 
lence in what these scales measure is quite 
high. 

Although Armer and Schnaiberg (1972:308) 
found “far from perfect equivalence” when 
they treated all four scales as a group, one 
must reject the implication that all four scales 
are only moderately equivalent: the 
Schnaiberg emancipation scale was inappro- 
priately included as a modernity scale and re- 
duced average convergence. Although 
Campbell and Fiske (1959) note that validity is 
greatest where different approaches converge, 
they state that each independent method used 
to measure a trait should be ‘‘appropriate to 
the trait as conceptualized” (Campbell and 
Fiske, 1959: 103).4 We take this to mean that an 
emancipation scale should not be used in a 
multimethod analysis of modernity scale valid- 
ity; and once the Schnaiberg scale is dropped, 
the three scales designed to measure overall 
modernity show a rather high degree of equiva- 
lence. 


3 It should be noted that Armer and Schnaiberg’s 
(1972) assessments of scale reliability are probably 
underestimates. Heise (1969) showed that test-retest 
correlations are lowered by the instability of ‘‘true 
scores’’ as well as by unreliability, and Lord and 
Novick (1968) have stated that Cronbach’s alpha is a 
lower bound for reliability, not an unbiased estimate 
of it, Furthermore, measured reliability could be de- 
pressed by the lack of a probability sample. Accord- 
ing to Campbell and Fiske (1959:102), ‘‘the curtail- 
ment of the sample. . . will depress the reliability 
coefficients... .”" 

4 Although this view will reduce the range of 
desirable methods," it is rarely too restrictive, for 
agreement between several methods is desirable” 
and ‘‘convergence between two is a satisfactory min- 
imal requirement’’ (Campbell and Fiske, 1959:103). 
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Table 2. Convergent and Discriminant Validity Coefficients for Three Modernity Scales, Wave 1, 
Uncorrected (above the Slashes) and Corrected for Attenuation {below the Slashes) 


Convergence 
Based on Based on 
4 Scales 3 Scales 
Smith and Inkeles .52/.79 .56/.86 
Kahl .53/.77 59/87 
Armer .54/ 87 .61/.96 


Discriminant Validities 


Although the absolute values of the conver- 
gent validity coefficients (analyzed above) are 
of considerable importance, the adequacy of 
the scales’ convergent validities also must be 
judged relative to their discriminant validities 
(see Campbell and Fiske, 1959). Since Armer 
and Schnaiberg (1972) found the scales’ con- 
vergence lower than their correlations with 
anomia, socioeconomic status and alienation, 
they concluded that none of the scales could 
discriminate successfully between modernity 
and the latter three variables. In order to 
modify that judgment, we have tested whether 
elimination of the Schnaiberg scale increases 
convergence to levels higher than the discrim- 
inant validity coefficients. 

Armer and Schnaiberg’s (1972) comparisons 
of convergent and discriminant validities were 
repeated with the Schnaiberg scale eliminated. 
Three-scale convergent validity coefficients 
were compared to discriminant validity coeffi- 
cients which correlate each scale with anomia, 
socioeconomic status and alienation. Even 
with the Schnaiberg scale eliminated, the 
Smith and Inkeles scale did not discriminate 
adequately between modernity and alienation, 
and the Kahl scale did not acceptably discrimi- 
nate modernity from either anomia or aliena- 
tion (see Table 2). However, the Armer scale 
discriminated adequately between modernity 
and all three variables, since its .61 convergent 
validity coefficient was greater than all three 
uncorrected discriminant validity coefficients 
(for anomia p<.10, and for the other two p<.05 
in One-tailed t-tests of the type described by 
Walker and Lev, 1953:257). Its discriminative 
ability also was adequate in each case when the 
coefficients were corrected for attenuation 
(p<.05 in all three comparisons).° Contrary to 


5 Since alienation was measured only in the sec- 
ond wave of Armer and Schnaiberg’s panel data, 
discriminant validities vis-d-vis alienation are from 
Wave 2, while convergent validities are from Wave 
1. More precise is the comparison of Wave 2 conver- 
gent validity coefficients with the discriminant va- 


Discriminance 
Anomia SES Alienation 
—.44/~.67 .48,'.81 —. 49/86 
—.60/—.85 .34/ .53 —.62/—. 90 
—.52/—. B4 .39/.71 —.39/—.67 


Armer and Schnaiberg’s conclusions, the 
Armer scale does meet Campbell and Fiske’s 
(1959) test for discriminant validity. 

While the scales are still not impressive in 
discriminant validity when considered together 
as a group, it is equally appropriate in the pres- 
ent case to consider the results for each scale 
individually® for several reasons. (1) The pre- 
sent set of scales was not chosen according to 


any systematic procedure (none was reported) 


and, thus, do not in any sense comprise a 
“sample” of scales. (2} Each scale employed 
generates its own unique discriminant validity 
coefficient, and in the present case the differ- 
ent scales fare differently in their discriminant ` 
validity comparisons. Indeed, there are such 
important differences in discriminant validity 
between the scales that an ‘‘average’’ would 
not tell the whole story. (3) Most important, 
only a single valid instrument is needed to re- 
fute Armer and Schnaiberg’s (1972) suggestion 
that the modernity concept may be too impre- 


lidities vis-à-vis alienaticn. This comparison has 
been run utilizing the raw and corrected Wave 2 
scale intercorrelations to compute three-scale con- 
vergent validity coefficients for Wave 2. However, 
the Wave 2 scale intercorrelations are unpublished, 
and the present report is limited to the reanalysis 
of published data. 

While Althauser and Heberlein (1970) have noted 
that convergent validity coefficients can be elevated 
by methods effects, in this case discriminant validity 
coefficients are based on scale intercorrelations, too, 
and should be elevated to a similar degree. Thus, the 
monomethod effect for scales should give neither 
convergent nor discriminent coefficients a substan- 
tial advantage in these comparisons. Armer and 
Schnaiberg’s (1972) use of a non-acquiescent sub- 
sample does not resolve this issue. It seems suspect 
because of the possibility of unknown biases in a 
select subsample. Further, their selection of a sub- 
sample non-acquiescent on the Kahl scale does not 
guarantee a subsample non-acquiescent on the 
Armer scale, 

6 Campbell and Fiske (1959) prescribed no single 
procedure for interpreting tests of discriminant valid- 
ity, nor have recent discussions (e.g., Althauser and 
Heberlein, 1970; Althauser et al., 1971) dealt with 
this matter. 
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- clse to be distinguished from other, related 
variables.” If psychological modernity were 
empirically indistinguishable from alienation, 
anomia and socioeconomic status, the Armer 
scale could not have distinguished them as it 
has: the discriminant validity of the Armer 
scale shows that there is a psychological 
modernity phenomenon that is distinct from 
socioeconomic status, anomia and alienation.® 

The failure of both the Kahl scale and the 
Smith and Inkeles OM-6 to discriminate 
modernity from related phenomena indicates 
serious defects in these two leading scales, but 
the defects are readily attributable to their 
questionnaire designs, not to the modernity 
concept. The Kahl scale’s problems apparently 
stem from the way alienation and anomia creep 
into many of its modernity items.° “‘Activism”’ 
and ‘‘planning’’ can be denied by respondents 
only by acknowledging ‘‘futility’’ and ‘‘de- 
spair’’; modern stratification and urban life can 
be rejected only on grounds that a few wealthy 
persons control everything and that the city is 
an unfriendly place; family ties can be em- 
braced (on one item) only through the assertion 
that strangers are untrustworthy; and mass- 
media participation is measured as low (on one 
item) if political problems are rarely discussed 
“with your friends.” Likewise, five items of 
the sixteen in the OM-6, while asking about 
certain aspects of modernity, also happen to 
correspond to items in Middleton’s (1963) 
alienation scale, the measure of alienation em- 
ployed by Armer and Schnaiberg (1972). In 
each case, non-modern responses on the 
OM-6 correspond to specific dimensions of 
alienation: few organizational memberships 
indicate ‘‘social estrangement’’; never wanting 
to do anything about public issues closely re- 
sembles Middleton’s (1963:973) ‘“‘powerless- 
ness’’; inability to understand the thinking of a 
man from a different country 1s worded like 


7 Armer and Schnaiberg (1972) seem to concur on 
this point. They (1972:303) state that the meaningful- 
ness of the individual modernity concept is called 
into doubt if evidence of validity ‘‘is lacking for all 
scales’’ (emphasis added). 


8 This conclusion is not subject to the qualifica- 
tions suggested by Althauser and Heberlein (1970) 
and Althauser et al. (1971). Since only one method 
(questionnaire) is used for all measures, the com- 
parisons used here to determine discriminant validity 
are not like any of the three types of comparison they 
found inconclusive. 


9 Final determination of an item's discriminative 
power depends on its correlations with other 
modernity items and with the variables of alienation 
and anomie, but it is at least possible here to show 
which items build anomia and alienation into their 
very design. 
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Middleton’s (1963:973) ‘‘meaninglessness’’; 
and both the listing of few national problems 
and the nonreadership of newspapers show 
“cultural estrangement” (Middleton, 1963: 
974). Although both the Kahl and Smith- 
Inkeles scales require respondents who wish to 
place themselves at a distance from modern 
institutions to report that they are alienated 
from all institutions,!° this double-barreled ap- 
proach is quite unnecessary. The Armer 
scale’s simple ‘‘I prefer to plan ahead on 
(few/mast) matters,’’!! and the Smith-Inkeles 
items ‘“‘Would you give most weight to the 
advice of church or government’’; ‘‘What 
news interests you most (world/nation/village/ 
sports/religion)’’; and ‘‘Would you prefer 
(rural/ urban) life” (not on the OM—6) show by 
example that items measuring modernity with- 
out asking about alienation or anomie are easy 
to institute. With better questions, there would 
seem to be no reason for these scales to dis- 
criminate poorly, since our figures for the 
Armer scale show that discriminance has been 
and can be achieved. 


Conclusion 


Armer and Schnaiberg’s (1972) conclusions 
called the very concept of psychological 
modernity into question: if sociologists agreed 
only moderately on what it was and if none 
could distinguish it from alienation and 
anomie, the concept might be so imprecise that 


. nọ valid measuring device could, in principle, 


ever be devised. The present findings serve to 
remove these doubts. Since three different 
sociologists have operationalized modernity in 
highly convergent ways, there is indeed a 
shared content to the modernity concept. Even 
the more serious discriminance problem is 
readily surmountable: sociologists can mea- 
sure modernity in accord with the Campbell- 


10 In Chicago, a modern city, where modern cul- 
ture dominates, and in the uptown area especially, 
which features no strong traditional communities, 
the rejection of modernity will certainly be more 
associated with alienation than in a society where 
tradition predominates. However, even in Chicago, 
it is possible to measure modernity and not aliena- 
tion. The majority of the items on the short OM-—6 do 
not confound alienation and modernity so obviously; 
there are 119 modernity items to choose from on 
Smith and Inkeles’ Long Form, many of which seem 
alienation-free; and, of course, there is the Armer 
scale. 


11 We do not claim that all items and/or subscales 
of the Armer scale discriminate well (or as well as 
the scale as a whole). Armer and Schnaiberg’s 
(1972:313) analysis of the Armer scale’s subscales 
indicates otherwise. 
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Fiske canons if they are careful to choose the 
Armer scale. Its convergent and discriminant 
validity have passed and may be considered 
adequate. Although the Armer scale has not 
been validated once and for all,!* its validity 
has been supported,'? not disconfirmed as 
Armer and Schnaiberg reported originally. 


Jere Cohen 

University of Maryland, 
Baltimore County 
Amnon Till 


Victoria University of Wellington, 
New Zealand 
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REPLY TO COHEN AND TILL * 


Since publishing our analysis of the mea- 
surement validity of individual modernity 
scales, advances have been made in methods 
for investigating discriminant validity (Alt- 
hauser 1974; Alwin 1974). While the type of 
data required for multitrait-multimethod 
analysis is unavailable in our study, it is 
possible nonetheless to phrase questions of 
convergent and discriminant validity using 
related techniques. Particularly important in 


* We wish to thank Duane F. Alwin for helpful 
consultation on structural equation methods, 
LISREL computer program use and earlier 
drafts of this statement. 
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Figure 1. Path Diagram for Discriminant Validity Analysis of Modernity 


this regard is the possibility of specifying and 
estimating a structural equation model for the 
correlations in our original study. Since the 
model implicit in our study is repeated in 
Cohen and Till’s reanalysis, specification and 
testing of the model with the same data pro- 
vides a more informative analysis of discrimi- 
nant validity of the modernity scales, and a 
more constructive answer to Cohen and Till, 
than would a review of limitations in their 
evidence and inferences. _ 

The path diagram underlying our original 
analysis is presented in Figure 1. The model 
employs three exogenous factors or traits 
(X,). Two are measured constructs of socio- 
economic status and anomia; the third is un- 
observed and is labeled “modernity.” The 
model posits that the construct of individual 
modernity (X,) is distinct and uncorrelated 


at the conceptual level with the constructs of 
socioeconomic status (X,) and anomia (Xj). 
The traits of socioeconomic status and anomia 
are allowed to be theoretically correlated 
without specifying causation between them. 
There are three endogenous variables (Y;) 
corresponding to “true” or reliable variance 
in the endogenous measures (y,) of Smith 
and Inkeles’ “psychosocial modernity,” Kahl’s 
“modernism” and Armer’s “individual mod- 
ernity.” Schnaiberg’s modernity scale is not 


. included in the model in order to conform to 


Cohen and Till’s analysis even though we do 
not agree with their arguments for excluding 
it nor with their post factum approach to 
hypothesis testing.+ 


1 All of the modernity scales initially grew out 


of other theoretical concepts and endeavors; e.g., 
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Table 1. Correlations, Means, Standard Deviations and Reliabilities for all Variables: Uptown, 1970, 


Wave 1 (N=156) 





Variable yı Ys Ys Xe X s.d. alpha 
Inkeles-Smith’s ` y 9.308 2.617 . 644 
_ Kahl’s yz - . 540 18.217 3.636 - .756 
Armer’s Ya .570 .637 33.751 3.510 . 563 
SES Xa 477 .340 .390 1.365 1.072 . 540 
-Anomia Xs —.442 -.600 | ~.520 —.416 2.679 1.582 .672 
The model states that nonrandom variation yi=Yi+e, 
in each endogenous modernity variable (Y,) Ya=Y rte: 
is due to the three sources of exogenous vari- Ye— Yates 
ation (X,) and to a unique random source of X.—X,+e, 
variation (u,). The variation in observed Xs=X, +e; 


measures of modernity (y;) are due to “true” 
variation in the particular modernity variable 
(Y,) and to unique unreliability or “error” 
variation (e,). The structural equation frame- 
work allows one to take into account “correc- 
- tions for attenuation” (in conformity with 
Cohen and Till’s analysis) by separating the 
issues of random and nonrandom error and 
to include them as unique sources of varia- 
tion.2 Moreover, it allows the comparison of 
nonrandom variation in “modernity” scores 
including specific variation unique to a par- 
ticular endogenous variable and variation due 
to the exogenous traits or factors. 

The structural equations for the model in 
Figure 1. are as follows: 


Y= B at B Xat B Xa +U: 
y= B X+ B sX: F B Xa tUs 
Ya=8X + BX: + BoXstUs 


Inkeles’ (1960) industrial man, Kahl’s (1965) 
achievement values, Armer’s (1970) westernism, 
Doob’s (1960) civilized man all initially grew out 
of research on other populations, and all have 
varying kinds and amounts of emphases on mod- 
ernity themes. Women’s rights, equalitarian mar- 
riage, family planning, etc., continue to be 
viewed by Inkeles and Smith (1974) and other 
modernity theorists as important components of 
individual modernity. Schnaiberg’s scale cannot 
be selectively dismissed on any of these grounds. 


2 Internal consistency estimates of reliability, 
e.g., Kuder-Richardson KR-20 and Cronbach’s 
alpha, are lower-bound estimates, and will be un- 
biased estimates of reliability only under certain 
conditions (see Lord and Novick, 1968:87-95). 
Therefore, if reliability is underestimated, any 
correction for attenuation will overestimate true 
correlations between variables (Bohrnstedt, 1970: 
89). In the present data, overestimation of error 
(eres) variances would produce bias in the 
underlying relationships. The extent of this pos- 
sible bias in our analysis or in Cohen and Till’s is 
essentially unknown. 


Note that the equations for y, through x, con- 
form to classical true score measurement 
models. Consistent with the diagram, the dis- 
turbance terms (u, and e,) are specified to be 
uncorrelated with the X,, Y, and y, terms and 
with each other.® A correlation matrix, stan- 
dard deviation and reliability coetticients or 
the measured variables are provided in Table 
1 for anyone wishing to check our results or 
estimate different models. 

The estimated model in standard form is 
prescribed in Figure 1. A test for the good- 
ness of fit of the model to the data is ¥?= 
0.000 with 1 degree of freedom, p=.998. 
The largest single determinant of variation in 
Smith-Inkeles’ modernity (Y,) is socioeco- 
nomic status (p=.66) while the largest deter- 
minant of Kahl’s and Armer’s modernity is 
anomia (p=—.91 and —.54). The effect of the 
“modernity” factor is p=.51, .47 and .46, re- 
spectively. 

The percentage of variance explained by 
valid and invalid factors is summarized in 
Table 2. Almost 94 percent of the total vari- 
ance in Smith-Inkeles’ modernity is ac- 
counted for by the three exogenous variables 
(67.9+25.9=93.7), and 72.4 percent of this 
is due to the invalid separate and Joint effects 
of socioeconomic status and anomia. The 
same percent of total variance is explained 
by exogenous variables in Kahl’s modernity 
(71.34+22.4=93.7), and 76.1 percent of this 
is due to socioeconomic status and anomia in- 





3 In solving the set of equations we have 
taken random measurement error into account 
and have fixed the variances of e: through es, given 
the knowledge of the reliabilities of the scales, 
and we have fixed the variances of the exogenous 


variables, Xa and X, as well. The model was es- 


timated by maximum-likelihood methods under 
these constraints using the LISREL computer 
program (Jöreskog and van Thillo, 1973). ° 
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Table 2. Results of Path Analysis of Modernity Scales 


% Contributions to True Variance 


% Contributions to Explained 


of the Scale True Variance of the Scale 
Modernity Invalidity Unexplained ` Invalidity 
Scale Factors* “Modernity” Variance Factors* “Modernity” 
Smith-Inkeles’ 67.9 25.9 6.3 72.4 27.6 
Kahl’s 71.3 22.4 6.3 76.1 23.9 
Armer’s 47.0 21.5 31.5 68.6 31.4 


* Defined as socioeconomic status (X:} and anomia (X,) effects combined. 


validity. For Armer’s modernity variation on 
which Cohen and Till rest their defense of 
the concept and measurement of modernity, 
68.5 percent of the variance is accounted for 
by the exogenous factors and more than 
two-thirds (68.6 percent) of this is due 
to socioeconomic status and anomia. Thus, 
while the “modernity” factor has a sizable 
effect on each of the three modernity mea- 
sures, it-accounts for only one-quarter of the 
total true variance in any of them; three- 
quarters (67.9+6.3=74.2) of Smith-Inkeles’ 
‘true variance to 78.5 percent (47.0+-31.5) of 
Armer’s true variance are attributable to other 
nonrandom traits (X, and u;). 

Moreover, questions need to be raised about 
the conceptual identification of the X, exoge- 
nous factor. We have called it “modernity” 
simply because that is what the scale authors 
named the content of domain they thought 
they were measuring. After removing the ob- 
served socioeconomic status and anomia 
sources of variation in the measures, the re- 
maining source of shared variation may be 
some other invalid trait or combination of 
traits not included as explicit exogenous fac- 
_ tors in the model. Alienation has been identi- 

fied as a probable source of variation in mod- 
ernity scales in our original study and in Cohen 
and Till’s reanalysis. Other factors with which 
modernity may be contaminated or confused 
include intelligence, social ‘desirability or ac- 
quiescent response sets, authoritarianism, 
conservatism, etc. In other words, we would 
caution against rushing to the conclusion that 
factor X, is a new, distinct construct which 
can be confidently identified as “modernity” 
rather than one or more. constructs already 
well-grounded in research. Further models in- 
corporating measures of other constructs 
which may be producing variation in modern- 
ity scores need to be tested. The history of 
scale construction is strewn with measures of 
constructs that existed solely in the minds of 
their creators. The present illustration of struc- 
tural equation analysis as an approach to test- 


ing discriminant validity hopefully will en- 
courage further validity analysis of “modern- 
ity” and other constructs. . f 

In conclusion, we note that even granting 
Cohen and Till their principal grounds for 
challenging our original conclusions (i.e., 
dropping Schnaiberg’s scale), the present 
analysis replicates and strengthens our initial 
findings. Data have been provided above for 
Cohen and Till and others to check our re- 
sults and to re-estimate any other model 
which they feel better fits modernity assump- 
tions in order to convince themselves of our 
original conclusion that (1972:315): 


At best, the concept of individual modernity 

may be meaningful as a distinct variable, but 

the measurement of modernity has apparently 

been unsuccessful, At worst, the notion of indi- 

vidual modernity as a distinct set of orienta- 

tions may be a myth, at least for some popu- 
lations.* 

Michael Armer 

Indiana University 

Allan Schnaiberg 

Northwestern University 
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ERRATUM 


Please note the following corrections in 
the article “Class Segments: Agrarian Prop- 
erty and Political Leadership in the Capi- 
talist Class of Chile” by Maurice Zeitlin, 
W. Lawrence Neuman and Richard Earl 
Ratcliff (ASR December, 1976, pp. 1006— 
29). Page 1017, Table 1, 43 should read 


53; p. 1013, column 1, lines 7 and 8 from 
the bottom of the page are transposed; p. 
1016, column 2, line 13 from the bottom of 
first full paragraph, title should read Anales 
de la Republica de Chile; pp. 1023, 1026, 
the texts of footnotes 13 and 14 are trans- 
posed. 
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recreates the history of the city with 
particular reference to the processes by 
which it grew and to the problems 
entailed by its growth. Particular 
emphasis is made to economic 
development, demographic change, the 
growth of social institutions, difficulties of ` 
metropolitan governance, innovations in . 
urban planning, the texture of urban life, 
and the place of the city in regional and 
national history. : 
To be published November 1977 
Clothbound $15.00 .- 

Paperback $6.95 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


IN SOCIOLOGY 


FAMILY AND KIN IN URBAN 
COMMUNITIES, 1700-1930 
Edited by Tamara K. Hareven, 
Clark University — 


The rapidly developing fleld of family 
history, while bringing to light some far- 
ranging analyses, has thus far neglected 
research into the impact of family and 
demographic behavior on social change 
and the interaction of the family with 
other institutions. Now, in this volume of 
essays, ten outstanding scholars relate 

the “family process” to the “urban 
process,” sharing a view of family 
organization and behavior as a process 
within certain historical periods and over 
time. Contributors are Stuart M. Blumin, | 
Laurence A. Glasco, Sally and Clyde 
Griffen, Peter Dobkin Hall, Tamara K. 
Hareven, Dean May, John Modell, 
Darrett B. Rutman, and Maris A. 
Vinovskis. February 1977 

Clothbound (531-05388-1) $12.95 
Paperback (531-05592-2) $5.95 


THE GRASS ROOTS MIND IN 
AMERIC 


A 
The American Sense of Absolutes 
By Conal Furay, Webster College 


An exploration of the basic mental 
frames of reference that are common in 
America, those that have been and 
remain characteristic of the common 
man. The unifyin ing theme is that despite 
the wrenching influences of the 20th 
century, the grass roots mind has 
retained Its composure and indeed many 
of its principles. April 1977 
Clothbound (531-05391-1) $10.00 
Paperback (531-05598-1) $5.95 





SEXUAL DEVIANCY IN SOCIAL 
CONTEXT 

Edited by Clifton D. Bryant, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University 


_ Depending on the interpretive context, 


some sexual behavior may be classified 
as deviant when practiced in private, and 
tolerated as a necessary concession to 
the maintenance of soctal equilibrium 
when institutionalized as group or 
commercial'enterprise. This unique 
collection of 20 articles examines this 
dichotomy in various contexts to provide 
a deeper awareness of the interrelated 
nature of certain kinds of sexual activity 
and other configurations of socially 
sanctioned behavior. 


- To be published November 1977 


Clothbound $15.00 
Paperback $6.95 


Examination copies will be sent if there is 
a reasonable assurance of adoption asa 
text. Please write, including course title 
and description, approximate 
enrollment, and title and author of text 
currently in use, to: 






New Viewpoints 
A Division Dearne a Watts, Inc. 


7 7S Hh Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10019 





ORGANIZATIONS: STRUCTURE AND PROCESS, 2nd Edition 
Richard H. Hall — University of Minnesota 


Updated soclological analysis presents contemporary data and interpretations applicable 
to all organizations. Includes discussion and critical evaluation of organizational theories, 
typologies, and structure. 


Analyzes processes such as power and conflict, leadership and decision making, and com- 
munications. Examines the relationship between soclety and organizations —~ including the 
impact of certain organizations on the society and environmental Influences on organiza- 
tions. Attempts to make us aware of the critical importance of organizations, and that they 
must be understood before they can be controlled. 


1977 384 pp. (est.) Cloth $11.95 


WORKING: CONFLICT AND CHANGE, 2nd Edition 
George Ritzer — University of Maryland at College Park 


Comprehensive description and discussion of the relevance of sociological theory to today’s 
world. Covers all major occupational categories, including descriptive accounts by real 
workers. 


Focuses on the individual in the work world and the changes he faces, career opportunities, 
modes of conflict resolution, problems of minority groups, and the future prospects for work 
in America. Special attention is given to deviant occupations, such as prostitution, and to 
deviant behavior within "stralght” occupational groups. 


1977 448 pp. (est.) Cloth $13.95 


THE EVOLUTION OF SOCIETIES 
Talcott Parsons — Harvard University 


A combined version of the author's two earlier volumes In the Foundations of Modern 
Sociology Searles: Societies, and The Systems of Modern Societies. 


These two earlier volumes, written as one text, were published separately to conform with 
the serles format. They are now available as a single text for courses in Introductory 
Sociology, Theory, and Systems. The present edition Includes a new Introduction by editor 
Jackson Toby, as well as a glossary of Parsonian terms. 


1977 304 pp. (est) Cloth $11.95 Paper $6.95 
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RURAL SOCIETY | 
Irwin T. Sanders ~~ Emeritus, Boston University 


An overview of the chief characteristics of rural societies, both advanced and less devel- 
oped. The major contention Is that since most people of the world are still rural, the manner 
in which these people and their way of life ig articulated Into thelr national societies must 
be understood. 


Students raised in an urban setting should gain a greater insight into what a farm family 
faces and how rural life Is organized and conducted. 


1977 192 pp. (est) Cioth$8.95 Paper $4.95 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL STATISTICS 
Vanderlyn R. Pine — State University of New York, New Paltz 


An easy-to-understand approach to commonly used procedures in social statistics. Since 
research and analysis comprise an important aspect of sociology, procedures and statistics 
are presented to demonstrate how statistics gathered through socla] research may be used 
as (1) an analytical tool for examining quantitative data, and (2) as a practical research 
device. 


Begins with simple statistical models from everyday life and then relates them to more 
complex procedures and techniques. 


1977 352 pp. (əst) Cloth $12.95 


p 


INTRODUCTION TO POPULATION: A SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH 
Judah Matras — Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Israel 


Theoretical, methodological, and substantive Introduction to, the study of human popula- 
tions, their structures, variations, and changes — and to the social structural causes, 
correlates, and consequences of population trends. 


Summarizes world population history, recent growth trends and variations, and the meaning 
of the current world population explosion. Treats demographic data, measurement, and 
analysis; fertility, mortality, and migration; and the effects of population change on social 
relationships and upon economic, political, and social organizations. 


1977 544 pp. (est) Cloth $14.95 
For further Information, or to order examination copies of any of these outstanding books, 


please write to: Robert Jordan, Dept. J-774, Prentice-Hall, inc., Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey 07632, 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


Prentice-Hall 
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It takes many steps to find the answers to today’s 
complex social problems. New Mosby books can bring you 
closer — through understanding. 


A New Book! AMERICAN SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS: Challenges to Existence. By 
Villiam McCord and Arline McCord. A study 
of major social movements, this comprehen- 
sive new text is oriented around four major 
themes: the search for meaning; the search 
for justice; the search for identity; and the 
search for survival. January, 1977. 303 pp. 
Price, $7.95. 


A New Book! URBAN SOCIAL CON- 
FLICT. By Arline McCord and William 
McCord. Excellent for urban sociology and 
social change courses, this new text examines 
social conflict within the urban culture. Ac- 
tual case studies of historical events, based on 
the authors’ personal experiences, are in- 
cluded. January, 1977. 216 pp. Price, $6.95. 


A New Book! SOCIAL INTERACTION. By 
Thomas Kando, Ph.D. A true balance be- 
tween sociology and psychology, as well as 
a consistently “humanistic” approach to the 
subject are the reasons you'll want this new 
text for your classes, Separate chapters cover: 
language, the self, socialization, deviance, 
conflict, and more! March, 1977. 366 pp., 30 
illus. Price, $9.25. 


VIII 


A New Book! A SOCIOLOGY OF 
HEALTH. By Andrew C. Twaddle and 
Richard M. Hessler; with a foreword by 
Talcott Parsons. Emphasizing sociology rather 
than health care delivery systems, this new 
text explores the rapid developments in the 
sociology of health within the past decade. 
You'll find contemporary insights on such 
topics as: disease and death; hospitals and 
clinics, and more! February, 1977, 368 pp., 
68 illus, Price, $8.95. 


A New Book! CURRENT PERSPECTIVES 
IN NURSING: Social Issues and Trends. 
Edited by Michael H. Miller, Ph.D. and 
Beverly Flynn, RN., Ph.D.; with 21 contribu- 
tors. An exceptional supplementary text, this 
book consists of 15 original articles which 
address significant social issues now facing 
the nursing profession. Topics cover: ethics, 
research, health care delivery, organization, 
and education. June, 1977. Approx. 176 pp., 
4 illus. About $10.50 (C); about $7.50 
(P). 


MOSBY 


TIMES MIRROR 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY 
11830 WESTLINE INDUSTRIAL DRIVE 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 63141 





Harvest of the Palm 


Ecological Change in Eastern Indonesia 
James]. Fox . 

Centered on the intensive use of the 
lontar palm tree, the economy of the small islands 
of Roti and Savu is remarkably stable and adaptive. 
James Fox provides a history of this economy 
over several hundred years and contrasts it with 
larger neighboring islands. i 

The historical perspective adds depth to 
the ethnographic presentation and is vital to 
the anthropological analysis of social change. 


$15.00 
caste Varia ed 
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Tortillas for the Gods | 
A Symbolic Analysis of Zinacanteco Rituals 
Evon Z. Vogt 

Claude Lévi-Strauss called this study of the’ 
ancient rites and rituals of a contemporary Mayan 
community: “A magnificent work, a wonderful 
achievement which, undoubtedly, sets up a land- 





mark in our studies.” $16.50 
The ! Kung of Nyae Nyae 
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Marshall 

“This chronicle offers a lively record of a 
passing way of life.” Psychology Today 

Twenty-five years ago, Lorna Marshall 
and her family discovered and lived with a society 
that lived solely by hunting and foraging. 
| Her definitive account of this now- 
vanished way of life is one of the major 
ethnographic. records of our time. $20.00 


Kalahari Hunter-Gatherers 
Studies of the !Kung San and Their Neighbors 
Richard B. Lee and Irven Devore, Editors 
“The !Kung San project has been con- 
ducted and published as a scientific study... 
[with] a pervasive and genuine sensitivity, and 


sense of responsibility, to the people of the Harvard University Press 
Kalahari. This is first-rate reading.” Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


. Human Behavior $18.50 





NEW FOR 


Second Edition 


CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 





Edited by Robert M. Carter, Daniel Glaser, University of Southern California; 
and Leslie T. Wilkins, State University of New York, Albany 


This well balanced introduction to correc- 
tions comprises thirty-eight articles — of 
which twenty-seven are. new to this edition 
~~that cover the history and current status 
of prisons and prison systems, with par- 
tlcular emphasis on the problems of the 


x 


inmate. While retaining the structure of the 
first edition, this naw edition stresses new 
approaches to correction, including com- 
munity programs and innovative programs 
within prisons. 


571 pages/1977/paperbound, $7.95 


Lippincott 





ESSENTIAL STATISTICS FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Michael A. Malec, Boston College. 


Designed for students with limited mathe- 
matical background, thls concise text pro- 
vides enough of the basic matter of statis- 
tics to enable them to read sociological 
literature with some appreciation of the 


Fifth Edition 


function and significance of statistics. The 
content of this helpful book is limited to 
those statistics regularly used by soci- 
ologists. 


235 pages/early 1977/ paperbound, $7.95 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY DEVELOPMENT Ay 


Evelyn Millis Duvall, Family Life Consultant 


Completely rewritten and updated, this 
new edition includes data and findings 
from the latest research in the areas of 
marriage and family. New material in- 
cludes such topics as: alternative forms of 
marriage; marriage contracts; sex differ- 
ences and gender roles; marital options; 


OFFICIAL DEVIANCE 


changing sexual attitudes and behavior; 
death of family members; dissolution of 
marriage; social change; and racial and 
ethnic differences. The life-cycle approach 
has been retained: keyed references, 
tables and charts amplify the text. 


559 pages/ March 1977/clothbound, $12.95 


Readings In Malfeasance, Misfeasance, and Other Forms of Corruption 
Edited by Jack D. Douglas, University of California, San Diego; 


and John M. Johnson, Ar/zona State University 


Comprehensive and up-to-date, the arti- 
cles in this collection range over socio- 
logical analyses, government reports, 
historical and journalistic accounts, and 
comments by participants. Three initial 
artleles define political corruption and 
show how criteria vary for defining corrupt 


behavior. in different times and socletles. 
Coverage includes Watergate, CIA and 
FBI scandals, the NYC fiscal crisis, Kent 
State, Attica, and Washington lobbylng. 
Each section has a brief Introduction, and 
the last section offers proposed solutions 
to problems of official deviance. 


426 pages/early 1977/paperbound, $5.95 


FAMILY SFRUCTURE AND INTERACTION 


A Comparative Analysis 
Gary R. Lee, Washington State University 


In this book the author demonstrates how 
comparative research has contributed to 
theory development in the sociology of the 
family. The focus throughout is on knowl- 
edge about family structure and behavior 
which: has been generated, refined or ex- 


tended by comparative research. Organil- 
zation Is topical, rather than systérriic, with 
the objective of explanation rather than 
description. Controversial topics include 
premarital relations, sex roles, and the 
relationship of roles to conjugal power. 
about 360 pages/early 1977/clothbound 


J. B. Lippincott Company - Division of Higher Education 
East Washington Square ¢ Philadelphla, Pa. 19105 


POSSIBLE TROUBLE 

An Analysis of Social Problems 

CLAYTON A. HARTJEN, Rutgers University 

Using the “confict-labeling” theory of deviance and society, thls 
volume shows that the reason a person or group Is labeled deviant les 
in the conflict between an established and a rising group, therefore, 
confici becomes ihe “cause,” while labeling i the “consequence” of 
that conflict. 

Cloth Text Edition,  March.1977. aOOpp. $11.95 


THE I, THE ME, AND YOU 

An Introduction to Social Psychology 

RONALD FERNANDEZ, Central Connecticut State College 

This comprehensive text approaches social psychology through 
symbolic Interactlonism, It pays specific attention to these toples: 
roles, reference groups, colective behavior, and the presentation of 
self in everyday life. 


ClothTextEdifion, March1977 448pp. Sueos 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF HEALTH CARE 

Soclal, Economic and Political Perspectives 

DARRYL ENOS and PAUL SULTAN 

Both of Southem liino University 

Employing an interdisciplinary approach, this comprehensive and 
systematic text examines the health care system in America as a 
whole, whie presenting In-depth sociological and economic analyses 
of Its diverse components, from doctor-patient relationships to 
institutlonal care and heatth care for minorities. 


ClothTextEdiion, April}977 400pp. $1200 


POWER AND EQUITY 

An Introduction to Stratification 

WILLIAM MCCORD and ARLINE MCCORD 

Both of The City College of City University of New York 


Uniting social sclence with social philosophy, this survey of social 
stratification focuses on three major issues. the nature and sources of 
social inequalty, the etemal ssue of whether Inequallty is Inevitable, 
and philosophical approaches conceming the nature of a just society. 


Cloth Text Edition,  April1977  336pp. $10.95 


SOCIOLOGY FULL CIRCLE 

Contemporary Readings on Society 

Second Edition 

Edited by WILLIAM FEKGELMAN, Nassau Communtty College 

Now In its second edition, this imaginative anthology for introductory 
sociology focuses on what the sociologist does, how sociological 
research Is actualy conducted, and what Issues preoccupy the 
mainstream of contemporary sociology. The articles cluded have 
been classroom tested for student Interest and readability. 
Paperback Text Editon, 1976 4l6épp. $5.95 


P PRAEGER PUBLISHERS 


A DNSION OF HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON 


UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

DON H. ZIMMERMAN, University of California, Santa Barbara, 

D, LAWRENCE WEDER, University of Oklahoma, SIU ZIMMERMAN 

A collection of fourteen original essays, each examining a specific 
social problem. included are in-depth analyses of such vital topics as 
poverty, alienation, racism, sexism, health care, and criminal justice. 


Paperback Text Editon, 1976 448pp. $695 
Cloth Edition forLibrares. 1976 448pp. $1500 


THE MINORITY REPORT 

An Introduction to Racial, Ethnic, and Gender Relations 
Edited by ANTHONY GARY DWORKIN and ROSALIND J. DWORKIN 
Both of the University of Houston 

The first text for courses in rinorities and race relations to combine a 
survey of sociological findings and theorles on minority relations with 
the personal views of sociologists who themselves are minority-group 
members. 


Paperback TextEdition, 76 424pp. $695 
Cloth Editon for Libraries 1976 424pp. $13.00 


CRIME 

Emerging Issues 

Edited by JAMES A. INCIARDIL University of Delaware and HARVEY A. 
SIEGAL Wright State University 

By examining crime, Its nature and changing forms, and the efforts 
made to limit and control t, the selections enable the reader to 
percelve the larger societal issues and the social forces that cause new 
forms of crime to emerge. 


Paperback TextEdition, 1977 224pp. $3.95 


Two new additions to the Viewpoints In Sociology Series 


CITIES AND URBANIZATION 

Perspectives on American Citles 

RICHARD T. GERUSON, La Salle College and DENNIS MCGRATH, 
Community College of Philadelphia 

A brief survey of the American City—its history, development, economy 
and social structure. 


Paperback Text Edition, March. 1977 240pp. $495 
Cloth Edition for Libraries. March, 1977 ° 24Opp. $10.00 


MARRIAGE AND OTHER ALTERNATIVES 

Second Edition 

LUCILE DUBERMAN, Rutgers University 

Drawing upon current theories and research in the areas of mariage, 
courtship, gender roles, parenthood, marital dissolution, and 
remarriage, this highly regarded text provides an overview of new 
trends in long-term interpersonal relationships and previews their 
Impact on the quality of life in future generations. 

Paperback Text Edition, February.1977 256pp. $4.95 


PRAEGER PUBLISHERS P 


200 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y, 10017 
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` ABDALLAH LAROUI 
Translated from the French by 
Diarmid Cammell 
Among contemporary Arab writers on 
social philosophy and cultural orienta- 
tion Abdallah Laroui occupies a prominent posi- 
tion. Moreover, since few books in English 
consider the problems confronting many Arab 
intellectuals, this one—an intellectual tour de force that 
defines these problems in terms of history, tradition and . 
modernity—should attract readers with an interest in the 
encounter between Afro-Asian and Western cultures. And because it offers 
strikingly sensitive and illuminating insights. Primarily a study of the 
foundations of culture, from a standpoint that treats politics as an essential 
element of culture, the book is as honest and intellectually open as itis subtle 
and learned. 
191 pages, cloth $12.00, paper $3.25 


Friends, Followers, 
and Factions 


A Reader in Political Clientelism 


Edited by Steffen W. Schmidt, James 
C. Scott, Carl Lande, and Laura Guasti 


Of late attention to clientelist structures has increased. In sociology this 
trend has found expression in the increasing use of exchange theory. In 
assembling this reader, the editors have crossed disciplines and subject areas. 
Their selections move from anthropology, to sociology, to political science; 
from village to nation; from theory to case study; and from continent to 
continent. Despite constraints of length they have retained the scope and 
coverage that make the volume useful to a wide readership. 

504 pages, $19.75 
At bookstores 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 


BERKELEY 94720 





INEQUALITY IN AMERICAN COMMUNITIES 


By RICHARD F. CURTIS and ELTON F. JACKSON 


A Volume in the QUANTITATIVE STUDIES IN SOCIAL RELATIONS Series 


This book presents a multidimensional! view 
of social rank, makes comparisons across 
communities and is written for both statisti- 
cal and nonstatistical readers. Data are from 
random sample surveys of male heads of 
households in three pairs of communities of 
varying sizes in Indlana and Arizona. The 


book relates soclal rank variables to feelings 
of deprivation and patterns of socia! particl- 
pation, and uses these variables to explain 
differences In political conservatism, anomia, 
and intolerance. 

1977, 376 pp., $19,.50/£13.85 

ISBN: 0-12-200250-4 


THE PROCESS OF STRATIFICATION 


Trends and Analysis 
By ROBERT M. HAUSER and DAVID L. FEATHERMAN 
A Volume in the STUDIES IN POPULATION Series 


Building on the concept of the socloeco- 
nomic life cycle, The Process of Stratification 
develops methods for supplementing Blau 
and Duncan's 1962 study of social mobility 
in the United States with more recent data 
on occupation, education, and earnings. in 


POPULATION 

Analysis and Models 

By LOUIS HENRY 

Translated by Etienne van de Walle and Elise F. Jones 


This book is an introduction to demogra- 
phy, a science which may be defined as the 
dynamic analysis of population structure and 
size. In addition to covering the conventional 
substance of demography—source materials, 
methods of description, nuptiality, fertility, 
family formation and mortality—-the author 
deals at length with topics usually neglected 
in demographic textbooks, such as the treat- 
ment of migration in particular, and its effec- 


the absence of a new survey specilically dl- 
rected to intergenerational mobility, it uses 
these methods to give an updated picture of 
social mobility and to isolate recent trends. 
1977, 384 pp., $19.50/£73.85 

ISBN: 0-12-333050-7 


tive integration with population structure. The 
second half of the work is devoted to modets, 
combining a lucid explanation of the nature 
and point of mathematical models in demog- 
raphy with .practical demonstration of their 
use. 

1976, 302 pp., $19.50 ISBN: 0-12-341250-1 
Academic Press Sales Territory: United States 
and Latin America 


A DECADE OF FEDERAL ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAMS 


Achievements, Failures, and Lessons 
Edited by ROBERT H. HAVEMAN 


A Volume in the INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH ON POVERTY- 


POVERTY POLICY ANALYSIS Series 


Prepared for a major conference held in 
February 1975 under the aegis of the insti- 
tute for Research on Poverty, the eight pa- 
pers in this volume review the policies of the 
first decade of the War on Poverty. Specific 
program areas are: income maintenance by 
Laurence Lynn, health care by Karen Davis, 
community action by David Greenstone and 
Paul Peterson, legal services by Ellen Jane 
Hollingsworth, equal opportunity in housing 
and employment by Phyllis Wallace, and edu- 


cation and training by Henry Levin. Lawrence 
Frisdman explores the forces that stimulated 
the War on Poverty; and Robert Haveman’'s 
overview essay treats the likely nature of the 
next decade of social policy. Two commen- 
taries from conference discussants follow 
each peper. 

1977, 392 pp., Cloth: $17.00/£12.05 

ISBN: 0-12-333250-8; Paper: $5.00/£3.55 
ISBN: 0-12-333256-7 


Send payment with order and save postage plus 50¢ handling charge. 
Prices are subject to change without notice. 


ACADEMIC PRESS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of Harcourt Brace Jovanoyich, Publishers 


111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003 
24-28 OVAL ROAD, LONDON NW1 7DX 
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ENLIGHTENMENT 
AND DESPAIR 
A History of Sociology 


GEOFFREY HAWTHORN 


In this critical history of social theory 
In England, France, Germany and the 
United States from the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the present, the author investi- 
gates the nature and limitations of 
soclological theory.. 

Hard Covers $17.95 Paper $5.95 


PRODUCTION AND © 
REPRODUCTION 

A Comparative Study of the Domestic 
Domain 

JACK GOODY 


A study of the development of domestic 
institutions in relation to changes in the 
mode of production. 

Hard Covers $14.95 Paper $4.95 


Past and Present Publications 


FAMILY AND INHERITANCE 


Rural Society in Western Europe 1200- 
7800 


JACK GOODY, JOAN THIRSK, 
E. P. THOMPSON, Editors 


Contributions by soclal anthropologists 
and historians of Ideas examine differ- 
ent aspects of the Inheritance customs 
in rural Western Europe in the pre-in- 
dustrial age. $19.95 


PEASANTS, KNIGHTS 
AND HERETICS 


Studies in Medieval English Soclal 
History 


R. H. HILTON, Editor $12.95 
FRENCH SOCIETY 

AND THE REVOLUTION 
DOUGLAS JOHNSON, Editor $12.95 
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PROGRESSIVE RETREAT 


A Sociological Study of Dartington Hall 
School 1926-1957 and Some of Its 
Former Pupils 


MAURICE PUNCH 


This first explicitly sociological treat- 
ment of the independent progressive 
school scrutinizes progressive educa- 
tion’s avowed aims to revolutionize the 
school and produce a new type of Indi- 
vidual. $11.95 


A CHANCE TO LEARN 


The History of Race and Education in 
the United States 


MEYER WEINBERG 


The author studies the exclusion, depri- 
vation, and discrimination of the public 
schools against Blacks, Mexican-Amer- 
icans, Native-Americans and Puerto- 
Ricans. Hard Covers $27.50 

Paper $ 6.95 


ALIENATION 


Marx's Conception of Man in Capital- 
Ist Society 


SECOND EDITION 
BERTELL OLLMAN 


The second edition Includes revisions 
in the text and Professor Oliman’s re- 
sponse to his critics. 

Hard Covers $19.95 Paper $5.95 


now in paperback... 


MARX AND MILL 


Two Views of Social Conflict and Social 
Harmony 


GRAEME DUNCAN Paper $6.95 


| Cambridge 
University Press 


32 East 57 Street. 
New York, N.Y. 10022 


CONDENSED EDITION 


The Methods and Materials of Demography 
By HENRY S. SHRYOCK and JACOB S. SIEGEL 
Condensed Edition edited by EDWARD G. STOCKWELL 
A Volume in the STUDIES IN POPULATION Series 


The Condensed Edition of The Methods and Materials of De- . 
mography elucidates the sources, limitations, underlying defini- 
tions, and bases of classification of demographic data, as well as 
the techniques and methods that have been developed for sum- “ 
marizing and analyzing them. Topics covered include formal 
demography and the study of many social and economic charac- 
teristics-of the population. 

The derivation of the demographic measures described is il- 
lustrated in step-by-step examples using actual statistics, drawn 
from a wide range of geographic areas, both in the United States 
and abroad. Considerable emphasis is placed on the kinds of data 
available for statistically underdeveloped areas, as well as on the 
special methods applicable to these areas. At the same time, the 
materials of the United States are covered in great detail, espe- 
cially with respect to sources, definitions, and historical develop- 
ments 

1976, 576 pp., $16.50/£11.75 ISBN: 0-12-641150-6 


Evaluating Social Programs: 


Theory, Practice, and Politics 
Edited by PETER H. ROSSI and WALTER WILLIAMS 
A Volume in the QUANTITATIVE STUDIES IN SOCIAL RELATIONS Series 


Evaluating Social Programs addresses itself to three questions 
which are crucial to effective social action (and hence to the lives 
of those whom social programs are designed to improve): 7. Why 
has so little high quality evaluative research been done? 2. What 
problems are involved in developing more evaluative research and 
using its results in policy making? 3. What should government 
and social scientists do to foster soundly conceived and executed 
evaluative research? 

The essays in this text—aill of them written by leading social 
scientists—throw new light on each of these questions, but spe- 
cial attention is devoted to the first: l.e., the conceptual, me- 
thodological, bureaucratic, political, and organizational factors 
that hinder sound evaluation. The essays deal not only with the 
complexities associated with each factor, but also with the many 
ways in which the factors become intertwined in practice. 

1972, 334 pp., $13.95/£9.90 ISBN: 0-12-785739-7 


es complimentary coples, write to the Sales Department, Academic Press. 
Please indicate course, enrollment, and present textbook. 


Send payment with order and save postage plus 50¢ handling charge. 
Prices are subject to change without notice. 


ACADEMIC PRESS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers 
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FROM MANDEVILLE TO MARX 
The Genesis and Triumph of 

Economic Ideology 

Louis Dumont 

. Tracing the writings of Locke, Mandeville, 





THE 
. SELF- PRODUCTION 


Adam Smith, and especially Marx, Dumont © OF SOCIETY 

analyzes the progressive ideological disen- Alain Touraine 

gagement of the economic dimension from Translated by 

religion, politics, and morality in the West. Derek Coltman 

240 pages Cloth $16.50 This rich, theoretical work 

provides a method for 

analyzing the network of 
social actions and relations 
determining society's 

GLD PEOPLE, conflicts, movements, and 
ideologies. 

Community Creation ina 488 pages Cloth $27.50 

Retiteméent Residence | 

Jennié-Keith Ross 





U traditional anthro- 

pological techniques, Ross POLICE: STREETCORNER 
shows that a retirement resi- POLITICIANS 
dence can offer its members William Ker Muir, Jr. 


security, independence, and 
continued social participation. 


Five years’ observation of the intellectual 


232 pages Cloth $13.50 


THE SUBURBAN 
ENVIRONMENT 


Sweden and the United States 


David Popenoe 


Popenoe examines environ- 


mental differences between 


a Swedish and an American 


suburb, emphasizing their 
effect on women, children, 
and the aged. 


xii, 275 pages Cloth $19.00 


and moral development of twenty-eight 
young policemen are the basis for Muir's 
penetrating analysis of the challenges and 
difficulties of exercising coercive power. 
320 pages Cloth $15.00 


THE GRAY LOBBY 

Henry J. Pratt 

This first full-length treatment of the 
development of federal policy toward the 
aged over the past two decades investi- 
gates the formulation of the agenda of 
public concerns. 


` x, 250 pages Cloth $15,00 


The University of Chicago Press 
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CLASS, 
CITIZENSHIP, AND 
SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
Essays by T. H. Marshall 
With an Introduction by 
Seymour Martin Lipset 

“ This collection of papers 
exhibits Marshall's remark- 
able capacity for linking up 
sociology of the past with 
sociology now evolving.” 
—Robert K. Merton 


394 pages Paper $7.50° ` 


THE ACADEMIC 
REVOLUTION 
Christopher Jencks ang 
David Riesman 


With a new Foreword by 
Martin Trow ` 

“A delightful book, observ- 
ant richly’ detailed, and 
larded with grate ‘and wit. 
It is ‘also’ an important 
book, öne w anik wil 

probably shape for’ ‘Years to 
corne ‘both’ the racy s 
consciousness of atself oad 
the larger society’s*urider- 
standing of its educätiórtal 
institutiòns.”—Allén i Lacy, 
The Nation Ds 

608 pages. Paper. $7.95. 





MILITARY INSTITUTIONS 
AND COERCION IN THE 
DEVELOPING.NATIONS 
Expanded Edition of The Military in 
the Political Development of New.. 
Nations ‘ Ea 

Morris Janowitz 

Janowitz has added a new essay to his 
seminal work analyzing the i increasing 
significance of paramilitary forces in , 
maintaining authoritarian control. 
Paper TBA.. „April 


t i 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 
ON CRİME CONTROL ` 
Norval Morris and 7- ` 
Gordon ‘Hawkins 

“There is ‘something here to stimulate, 
provoke, and offend everybody. For 
those who have only'à few hours to 
educate themselves about this subject, 
this is the book to read.” —Yale 
Kamisar, Law School, University of 
104 pages Paper $1.95 


~The ` 


University of | 
Chic ALO 


PR 












Understanding 
DEATH & DYING 
An Interdisciplinary Approach 





Thesa carefully selected artic} 





oem children and death: 





45 
0 pages | $7.95/softcover experiential encounters su 


37 articles by sociologi 
| artici Clologists on personal axnerie in situati 
- notions in American culture toes Perea lc in situations that illustrate basic sociological 


OTHER SOCIOLOGY TEXTS FROM ALFRED... i 


E DEMOGRAPHY: Principles and Methods, 2nd. Ed. 


T. Lynn Smith & Paul E. Zopf, Jr. 
Provides an up-to-date,.comprehensive, general frame of reference for the student of demo- 


raphy. includes cross-cultural and historical analyses of developing and established countries. 
61 5 pp. $12.50/hardcover 


E AGING IN AMERICA: Readings in Social! Gerontology 
Cary S. Kart & Barbara Manard, editors , : 
34 classic and new articles that provide a comprehensive introduction to the field. Contribu- 
tors include Robert Havighurst, Richard Kalish, Arnold Rose, Kenneth Gergen, M. Powell 
Lawton and others. 
12 pp. $8.95/softcover 
E THE AMERICAN DIMENSION: Cultural Myths & Social Realities 
W. Arens & Susan P. Montague, editors 
New, scholarly essays on American popular:culture. Part t: Symbolic Analysis of. Cultural 
Phenomena. Part 2: Social Strategies and Institutional Arrangements. 
221 pp. $5 .95/softcover 


E SEX: MALE / GENDER:MASCULINE: Selected Readings in Male Sexuality 
John W. Petras, editor 
Authored by women and men, the articles were selected to encourage the reader to en 
such questions as sexual Identity, role definition, culturally determined behavior, and male- 


famaie interactions. 
265 pp. $5.95/softcover 


E EXAMINING DEVIANCE EXPERIMENTALLY: Readings on Deviant Behavior 
Darrel J. Steffensmeiar & Robert M. Terry, editors 
A highly useful collection for both deviance and methods classes. After a section dealing 
with the nature of deviance, the content focuses on interview, quasi, laboratory and field 


experiments. 
311 pp. $6 .95/softcover 


For more infor i 
mation, or to Å 
please send course title and approximete mation copies, 


mate enrollment to 75 Channel Drive 


; Port Washington, N.Y. 11050 
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Understanding 
the shifting sexual 

and family tensions 
in our culture. 


One of America’s best- 
known social critics, the 
author of the bestselling 

. Pursuit of Loneliness, 
discusses the two related 
and crucial crises facing 

our culture today: the 
profound changes in sex 

roles and in the 
Western-style familv. 


“Philip Slater is absolutely 
marvelous.. His writings 
he Si pifting are inevitably loaded 
tanding Jy Tensions with insight, sensitivity 
al an e ingenuity. No one plays 
Sex á n Ou an with ideas and comes up 
he with the sorts of profound 
auil OF observations as he does. 
a6 We No one understands this 
+ Li? country, its working and 
E ip SLATE its failures better than he 
does. Reading Slater is fun; it’s an 
education, an enlightening experience, 
a supreme pleasure.” —THOMAS COTTLE 
author- of 7ime’s Children 
“It contains many exciting insights into the human condition 
which are expressed in a simple and delightful style of writing.” 
—ALEXANDER LOWEN, author 
Bioenergetics 

“Penetrating arguments from an astute observer.” 
| —The Kirkus Reviews 
“A stimulating book for serious students.” —Pub/ishers Weekly 


Appendixes, notes, bibliography, index 


A Dutton Paperback Original, $4.95 


125 YEARS 201 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003 
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THE GROWTH OF CRIME 


The International Experience 
Sir Leon Radzinowicz and Joan-King 


The world today is in the grip of a massive and seemingly irreversible 
crime wave. That is the disturbing but fully documented conclusion 
of this important book by Sir Leon Radzinowicz, who is generally 
recognized as the world’s leading criminologist, and co-author Joan King. 
THE GROWTH OF CRIME is the first authoritative attempt to take 
an international, comparative look at every aspect of crime and law 
enforcement-—~from police and sentencing through prison, punishment 
and rehabilitation—in order to see what has been tried, what works 
and what does not. The authors conclude that nowhere does the 
system work well, but warn that many proposed reforms have already 
been tried somewhere and found wanting. 

“Invaluable . . . provides us with the perspective needed to understand 
better the apparent increase in crime throughout much of the world.” 
—MARVIN E. WOLFGANG, University of Pennsylvania. 

February $1 L. 95 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 


A Social Portrait 
Andrew M. Greeley 


Drawing on data from surveys conducted by the National Opinion 
Research Center, Greeley, a noted social scientist, 

corrects distortions in the public view of America’s Catholic community. 
March $15.00 


Now in paperback 


POPULAR CULTURE AND HIGH CULTURE 
Herbert J. Gans 


Paper $3.95 


INTERPRETATION OF CULTURES 
Clifford Geertz 


Paper $5.95 
SCHOOLING IN “NEW SGNICANT 
"CAPITALIST ao 
menca BASIE 
amuel DOWIES 
and Herbert Gintis BASIC BOOKS INC. 


Paper $4.95 10 EAST 53RD ST, NEW YORK 10022 
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The Dual Vision 


Alfred Schutz and the Myth of 
Phenomenological Social Science 
ROBERT A. GORMAN 
Hampton Institute, Virginia 


A systematic exploration and indictment of 
the movement to re-define the social 
sciences through a subject-oriented phe- 
nomenological approach, the book focuses 
on a critical examination of the life-work of 
Alfred Schutz. Dr Gorman shows why 
Schutz and his followers fail in their attempt 
to ‘humanize’ empirical social sclence, and 
argues that the problems they encounter 
are due to their desire to achieve an artificial 
unity of subjectivity and objectivity — their 
‘dual vision’. 

international Library of Sociology. $8.76 


- Origin and Significance 
of the Frankfurt School 


A Marxist Perspective 
PHIL SLATER 
Thé City University, London 


Examines the formative and most radical 
years of the Frankfurt School, during the 
1930s. Phil Slater concentrates on the 
contributions made to a ‘critical theory of 
society’ by various thinkers, Including 
Herbert Marcuse, Max Horkheimer, Erich 
Fromm and Theodor W. Adorno. 

international Library of Sociology $13.76 


Talcott Parsons and the 
Social Image of Man 


KEN MENZIES 
University of Guelph, Ontario 


This lucid account of Talcott Parsons’s 
work looks critically but sympathetically at 
his basic concepts and their interrelation. 
Two major strands which run throughout 
Parson's work are examined separately — 
his social action theory, and his systems 
theory (structural-functionalism). 

International Library of Sociology $9.50 


Routledge & 
Regan Paul 


9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 02108 


The Social Context of 
Violent Behaviour 


A Social Anthropological Study in an 
Israelilmmigrant Town 
EMANUEL MARX 

Tel-Aviv University 

Foreword by the late Professor Max 
Gluckman 


Based on the detailed investigation of 
incidents of violent behaviour among 
Moroccan Immigrants in a new town in 
israel, this study examines some of the 
most common kinds of personal violence, 
from wife- beating to shop-wrecking. 

$8.25 


Social Class, 
the Nominal Group and 
Verbal Strategies 


PETER HAWKINS 

Victoria University of Wellington, 
New Zealand 

Foreword by Professor Basil Bernstein 


The author undertook a grammatical 
analysis of the speech of a large sample of 
five-year-old children, and reports here on 
the results of his research. He Is concerned 


_in particular to discuss the relationship 


between the use of certain grammatical 
structures and such factors as social class, 

IQ and sex. 
Primary Socialization, Language and 
Education Series $20.25 


Code In Context 


DIANA S. ADLAM 

Thames Polytechnic, London 

With the assistance of Geoffrey 
Turner and Lesley Lineker 
Foreword by Professor Basil Bernstein 


Contains theoretical and empirical investi- 
gations of Basil Bernstein's widely infiuen- 
tial work on children’s sociolinguistic 
codes, stressing his present emphasis on 
the semantic orientations which different 
children may be acquiring, and discussing 
his ideas in relation to work being done 
elsewhere, particularly in the United States. 
Primary Socialization, Language and 
Education Series $14.50 









SOCIOLOGY TEXTS FOR 1977. 
SOCIOLOGY: 





An Introduction 


Reece McGee 
Purdue University 
and others 
Following two main themes — 
social organization and the 
personal usefulness of 
socicology— 
Reece McGee and 
nineteen other sociologists, 
` who consistently teach the 
introductory course, have 
written a new compre- 
hensive introductory 
sociology program 
consisting of a rain text, 
Student Study Guide, and 
Instructor's Manual. 
Covering all the traditional 
areas of study, Sociology: An 
Introduction gives in-depth 
treatment to basic concepts, 
theoretical issues, vocab- 
ulary and classic studies. 
Sociology: An intro- 
duction. it has every 
component necessary to 
teach a complete course 
successfully. 


KEY FEATURES 
IN THIS 
OUTSTANDING 
NEW TEXT: 


@ Chapter-opening vignettes 
that both stimulate interest 
and immediately illustrate 
to the student the 
relationship between 
sociological concepts and 
real-life occurrences 

@ Generous illustrations 
including boxed matenals, 
charts, graphs, cartoons, 
and photographs, which 
will enhance the student's 
understanding and 
awareness of sociological 
concepts 

@ Chapter outlines and 
summaries to assist 
students in organizing the 
material 

@ A new, proven 
pedagogica! device—the 
“running glossary” 

@ Chapter Two (Scientific 
Method In Sociological 
Research) is a simply 
written, essentially nom 
quantitative introduction to 
methods which reviewers 
have acclaimed as one of 
the text's most outstanding 
features. The logic and 
research procedures are 


XXIV 


emphasized, rather than 

the computational 

aspects 

@ A complete teaching- 

learning package 

—An Instructor's Manual 

with film guide 

—A 3x5 Card File Test 
Bank 

—A Study Guide 
conteining chapter 
summaries, chapter 
outlines, key word 
check lists, self-tests, 
and suggestions for 
further study, term 
paper and research 
projects 


ISBN: 0-03-089704-1/650 pages 


SOCIOLOGY 
AND SOCIAL 
ISSUES, 


Second Edition 

Ronald A. Hardert, 
Erdwin H. Pfuhl, 
“William A. Anderson 
Arizona State University 


Howard A. Parker 
University of Hartford 


Using a social problems 
orientation, this introductory text 
develops issues pertinent to the 
sociology of the mid-70's. Its 
emphasis is on social interaction 
and change with attention to the 
problems of women, blacks, 
native and Mexican-Amerlcans, 
poor Appalachian whites, and 
other minorities. Topics of 
special interest include 
communes vs. competition, 
technology, sexism and society, 
and labeling theory. A new 
concluding chapter on social 
change has been added to this 
edition. instructor's Manual 
ISBN: 0-03-089897-8 /352 pages 


SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS, 


Second Edition 
Frank Scarpitti 
University of Delaware 


This new edition of a successful 
text has been completely 
reorganized for a more logical 
presentation. Fifteen significant 
problems are analyzed from the 
perspectives of value conflict, 
social disorganization, and 
deviance. Two new chapters 
discuss the sociology of social 
problems and future solutions. 
New Features include chapter 
summaries, a glossary and a 


unique set of cassette Interv:ews 
with well-known personalities on 
current Issues. Instructor's 
Manual and 3 x 5 Card File Test 
Bank. 

ISBN: 0-03-018366-9/600 pages 


SURVIVAL IN 
MARRIAGE: 


Introduction to Family 
Interaction, Conflicts, and 
Alternatives, 

Second Edition 

Gall joa Fullerton 

San Jose State University 


Marriage and the family, marital 
and sex roles are examined 
from both historical and 
contemporary perspectives. The 
text deals with change-making 
Influences such as the urban 
environment, divorce laws and 
communes. New chapters treat 
sexual Intercourse and post- 
marital roles. More material is 
present on the economic factors 
of marriage than any other text. 
Instructor's Manual. 

ISBN: 0-03-089748-3 592 pages 


HOW TO 
RUN ANY 
ORGANIZATION: 


A Manual Of Practical 
Soclology 

Theodore Caplow 
University of Virginia 


How to avoid common pitfalls 
and achieve success in five 
fundamental areas—authority, 











communication, productivity, 
morale, and change. Based on 
extensive sociological research, 
this supplementary text 
emphasizes practical 
application as it covers the 
management of al! types of 
organizations—from summer 
camps to hospitals to large 
corporations. 

ISBN: 0-03-014886-3/288 pages 


SEXUAL 
SCRIPTS: 


Social Construction of 
Female Sexuality 
Judith Long Laws 
Cornell University 


Pepper Schwartz 
University of Washington 


These original essays present 
a feminist analysis of female 
sexuality in relation to-the social 
environment. Written by women 
who are experts in their fields, 
the essays provide an inte- 
grated view of how female 
sexuality is shaped by our 
culture. Discussion includes 
sexual identity, sexual social- 
ization, body processes and 
cultural proscriptions, and 
judicial reaction to female 
sexuality. 

ISBN: 0-03-014111-7 820 pages 


For complimentary copies, 
please send course title and 
approximate enrollment to: 


James T. Ryder 
Holt, Rinehart 

and Winston 

383 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 


. Just 
Published 





DORSEY 
PRESS 


Homewood 
illinois, 6043 


SOCIOLOGY: CHANGE 
AND CONTINUITY 


Carol A. B. Warren, 

University of Southern California 
Written for introductory sociology students, this com- 
pelling text focuses on those arsas of social life 
which are continuous over time, and on-those which 
represent change: social problems and transition.- 


PARENTS IN MODERN 


AMERICA, Third Edition 


(paperbound) 
E. E. LeMasters, University of Wisconsin 


Updated to include social changs.-of the 1970's in 
almost every chapter. Examines the American mother 
and father, parents, mass media, and the youth peer 
group, angry others. 


CRIMINOLOGY: POWER, 
CRIME, AND CRIMINAL LAW 


John F. Galliher and James L. McCartney, 

both of the University of Missouri l 
An analysis of the criminal justice system that dis- 
cusses criminal behavior mainly as a political and 
cultural product created by powerful interest groups 
and thelr representatives: /egíslators, police, and 
judges. 


SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH: ~ 
PHILOSOPHY AND METHODS 


‘Henry L. Manheim, Arizona State University 


Presents a unique combination of the philosophical 
assumptions underlying any research activity, and 
the practical methods of doing research in the social 
sciences, 


Examination copies for adoption consideration available on 
request. Please indicate course title and text presently used. 
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~ JOURNALS. OF THE. 
-AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION- 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 





ve ` 
“4 


2 ofi cial ASA Journal. Articles of major: concern to social scientists. New trends í 
‘and developments in theory and. research, 


Members $10.00 ie, ; : eS Bimonthly 
Non-members $18.00 per i mae 

Institutions and Libraries $30 $30.00 per year . Bi 0’, 
Non-member students $10.00 per year l l a 
Single issues $4.00 per copy ; < be 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGY: A JOURNAL | OF REVIEWS. - 


A journal devoted entirely ‘to book reviews PPRS, to give new thrust and style 
to book reviewing within the field 

Members $10.00 pe T a ' o Bi-moathly 
Non-members $15.00 

Institutions and Libreries $20 $20.00 per year 

Non-member students $10.00 per year 


JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


Distinctive for a sociological approach to the definition and analysis of problems 
bearing on human health and welfare 


ASA members $8.00 per year Quarterly 
Non-members $12.00 per year 
Institutions $16.00 per year 


SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 
A forum for educators and social scientists, devoted to international studies of edu- 


_ cation 


ASA members $8.00 per year Quarterly 
Non-members $12.00 per year 
Institutions $16.00 per year 


SOCIOMETRY 


A Journal of Research in Social Psychology. Genuinely interdisciplinary in the 
publication of works by both sociologists and psychologists 


ASA members $8.00 per year Quarterly 
Non-members $12.00 per year 


Anstitutions $16.00 per year 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIST 


The American pea al contains major articles analyzing sociology as a profession 
and as a discipline. Included are reports on standards and practices in teaching, 
research, publication and the application of sociological knowledge. 

Members $8.00 pe is Quarterly 
Non-members $12.00 per year 

Institutions and Libraries $16.00 per year 

Single issues $4.00 per copy 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
1722 N Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 20036 


A Distinctive Selection... TEET 

| E a E ; : 

* Jonathan H. Turner. i 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN AMERICA ` 


This text “approaches social problems: from the same ‘socal structural view- 
point -as the author’s ‘well-known AMERICAN SOCIETY while offering more 
comprehensive coverage and numerous pedagogical aids. Marginal. notes,- 
human: interest essays, boxed inserts, and numerous -photographs. and line 
... drawings highlight the presentation. Tentative: 544. pages; $12. 95, roan 
SES oe ISBN OPOE OSS tise: Instructor's Mandal. 
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-Richard Quinney and John Wildeman - TOPE ee Oe 


THE PROBLEM OF CRIME. ; 
A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION TO CRIMINOLOGY, SECOND EDITION. 


‘This edition presents the. authors’ critical introductlon to. criminology—its 
_ theory, methodology, and history. Several new concepts are introduced in- 
'- cluding the use of social harm as a definition of crime. 208 pages; $8.50/ 
paper. pee 1977. ISBN 0-06-045311-7. 
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Jack: Levin” | > | a4 
ELEMENTARY STATISTICS — ee 


IN SOCIAL’ RESEARCH | 
SECOND EDITION 


This simple introduction to seietpilies and, inferential statistics is wrltten for ` 
students with limited backgrounds in mathematics. Step-by-step explanations 
of concepts and procedures are combined with numerous specific examples. 
Tentatlve:-320 pages; $12.95. January 1977. ISBN: 0-06-043985-8. Workbook: 
s 95 atana RAER Manual: . i 


Edgar W. Butler ` A a 
URBAN SOCIOLOGY ha a a 
A SYSTEMATIC APPROACH > 4 e 


- This class-tested systematic urban sociology text integrates research, theory, 

> and history before discussing: real-world situations and problems, The ap- 
proach is eclectic and the main emphasis Is sociological. 576 pages; $13.95. 
1976. ISBN Sree os 
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To request examination copies,- write 
to Lillian Schein, Dept. 420. Pisase — 
include course title, enrollment, and 
prosent text. ' . 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF WOMEN’S ECONOMIC ROLE 
IN THE FAMILY* 


VALERIE KINCADE OPPENHEIMER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


American Sociological Review 1977, Vol. 42 (June):387-406 


This paper examines Parsons’ argument that wives’ socioeconomic contributions to their 
families are, of necessity, minor in our society and that to the extent a wife does work, family 
stability requires that it be at a lower occupational level than her husband's. A reassessment of 
the theoretical considerations involved indicates that Parsons’ preoccupation with the poten- 
tiality for status competition and conflict between working spouses‘has led to a distorted view of 
the problem of status consistency within the family. The argument presented here is that, if the 
wife is to work, it is important that her occupation reflect favorably on the family’s 
socioeconomic position and this need for status maintenance, if not improvement, offsets the 
presumed need for her occupation not to be status threatening. In addition, it is suggested that 
Parsons overestimated the amount of disruptive competition which would necessarily occur if 
both the husband and wife worked. Some empirical evidence is presented to support this 
alternative view of women's socioeconomic role in the familv. 


In spite of the rapidly increasing labor- 
force involvement of married. women 
since the early 1940s, sociologists have 
usually assumed women’s socioeconomic 
role in the family to be minimal. This has 
been particularly characteristic of stratifi- 
cation research which traditionally has 
concerned itself with measuring and 
studying the socioeconomic status of 
males alone. This approach was based on 
the long-accepted theory that an adult 
female’s socioeconomic status is deter- 
mined by her husband, and that a wom- 
an’s major role is that of wife and 
mother while it is only her husband who 
has an important occupational role. Occu- 
pation, in turn, generally has been consid- 
ered the major source of socioeconomic 
status in our society. Hence, by ascertain- 
ing the occupational status of a man one 


*This is a revised version of a paper presented at 
the 1974 annual meetings of the American Sociologi- 
cal Association, Montreal, Canada, and is based on 
research funded by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
The author wishes to express her appreciation for the 
extremely helpful comments on earlier drafts of this 
paper by Joan Huber, Karen Oppenheim Mason, 
David Heer and Judith Blake, as well as the 
anonymous referees. 
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could, at the same time, determine the 
socioeconomic status of his wife (Parsons, 
1943; Centers, 1949; Turner, 1964).! Thus, 
as long as a wife’s economic role in the 
family. could be considered negligible, the 
conceptualization and measurement of 
socioeconomic status—whether of indi- 
viduals or family units—had considerable 
theoretical simplicity. 

In recent years, however, there has 
been a rapidly blossoming interest among 
stratification researchers in measuring the 
socioeconomic status and social mobility 
of women. This is partly because of a re- 
surgence of interest in marriage as a status 
attainment process and partly because of 
a growing recognition of the status impli- 
cations of zhe enormous increases in mar- 
ried women’s labor-force participation. 


- One group of researchers has been primar- 


ily interested in mobility, following very 
much in the footsteps of such classic 
studies as Blau and Duncan’s The Ameri- 
can Occupational Structure (1967). How- 


i For a critical discussion of these traditional 
views of women's socioeconomic role, see Day, 
1961: Watson and Barth, 1964; Ackers, 1973; Haug, 
1973; Ritter and Hargens, 1975. 
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ever, instead of just analyzing samples of 
males, they have focused increasingly on 
women as well (Chase, 1975; Glenn et al., 
1974; DeJong et al., 1971; Treiman and 
Terrell, 1975; Tyree and Treas, 1974). 
Their concern has been primarily to mea- 
sure intergenerational mobility of women, 
typically taking father’s occupation as the 
origin point. For the destination status, 
two alternatives generally have been cho- 
sen. One is the woman’s (usually a wife’s) 
own occupation for a measure of social 
mobility via occupational achievement 
(Tyree and Treas, 1974; DeJong et al., 
1971; Treiman and Terrill, 1975). The al- 
ternative destination status often selected 
is the socioeconomic status of the wom- 
an’s husband, the goal here being to 
study marital mobility (Tyree and Treas, 
1974; Glenn et al., 1974; Chase, 1975). 
Unfortunately, by opting for only one of 
these alternatives, such studies present a 
unidimensional view of socioeconomic 
status. They look at either the wife’s own 
occupational status or her status as de- 
rived from her husband, but not both 
simultaneously. Hence, to the extent a 
wife’s (or a husband’s, for that matter) 
overall socioeconomic status is partly a 
function of her (his) labor-force and occu- 
pational status and partly a function of her 
husband’s (his wife’s) occupational 
status, these approaches cannot give us an 
overall measure of the socioeconomic 
status of wives, their husbands, or the 
family as a unit. Nor can they enlighten us 
on the relationship between the occupa- 
tional statuses of husbands and wives. 
They fail in this because, in effect, the 
rules of the game have changed. Measur- 
ing the occupational status of one indi- 
vidual in a family now frequently provides 
nothing more than a partial indicator of 
either the family’s socioeconomic status 
or that of the individual in question be- 
cause socioeconomic status will be influ- 
enced by the occupational achievements 
of other members of the family as well— 
most notably, the spouse for adult married 
people. This is not to say that these 
studies necessanly claim that they are 
measuring Overall socioeconomic status 
and have failed to live up to this claim. 
What is meant is simply that, whether or 
not they have tried to construct an overall 
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measure, they have not succeeded in 
doing so. Instead, we have a rather frag- 
mented view of the socioeconomic status 
of both individuals and families. Asa re- 
sult, while the indices used by previous 
studies to measure socioeconomic status 
(such as the Duncan Socioeconomic In- 
dex) may serve some of the purposes of 
current mobility analyses, they are be- 
coming less relevant as general measures 
of socioeconomic status which can be 
used in a variety of sociological studies in 
other substantive areas of research. 
While current mobility investigators 
have not attempted to create a compos- 
ite measure of socioeconomic status for 
either individuals or family units, a 
number of other investigators have dealt 
more explicitly with this problem— 
arguing that the wife’s as well as the hus- 
band’s occupational status should be con- 
sidered jointly in determining the 
socioeconomic status of an individual or 
family. Day (1961) argued at length for a 
more extensive consideration of the status 
impact of the working wife and Barth and 
Watson (1967) did some exploratory work 
on the effect of wives’ working on their 
families’ life-styles. More recently Rossi 
et al. (1974) have been involved in re- 
search indicating that the wife’s 
socioeconomic characteristics, as well as 
the husband’s, play an important (though 
unequal) role in the social standing of the 
household as a whole (see Sampson and. 
Rossi, 1975; Haug, 1973; Ritter and 
Hargens, 1975). ' 
These investigators have been con- 
cerned primarily with the issue of whether 
wives, as well as husbands, have an im- 
pact on the wifes or family’s 
socioeconomic status. They have not 
been overly interested in the nature of the 
relationship between the wife’s occupa- 
tional characteristics and those of her 
husband. However, this is an important 
question in its own right because of the 
strong possibility that there exists a causal 
relationship between the socioeconomic 
contribution of the wife and her husband’s 
socioeconomic characteristics. Most re- 
search on female labor-force participa- 
tion, for example, has shown that whether 
or not a wife works—-hence, whether 
or not she has an occupational status 
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to measure—is related to such so- 
cioeconomic characteristics of the hus- 
band as his income (Cain, 1966; Bowen 
and Finegan, 1969; Sweet, 1973; Mincer, 
1962). The further question is whether the 
socioeconomic level of her occupation 
may not also be influenced by her hus- 
band’s socioeconomic characteristics. It 
is this issue of the causal relationship be- 
tween the wife’s socioeconomic contribu- 
tion to the family and her husband’s 
socioeconomic characteristics that pro- 
vides the primary focus of this paper. The 
major goal will be to examine critically 
certain traditional theories about sex roles 
and to try to modify them so as to achieve 
a theoretical approach more in keeping 
with the emerging ‘realities of the 
socioeconomic behavior and characteris- 
tics of men and women. 

Although a number of sociologists have 
discussed the 
socioeconomic role in the family, one of 
the most influential theories dealing with 
this issue is found in the writings of Par- 
sons. Because Parsons’ work has been so 
influential and is one of the more carefully 
elaborated statements on the topic, the 
discussion of sociologically ‘‘traditional’’ 
views of women’s economic and family 
roles will be limited to a critical examina- 
tion of some aspects of the Parsonian ap- 
proach. Parsons’ work is of particular 
interest here because his theory about 
women’s economic role in the family is 
developed mainly in terms of certain 
hypotheses regarding the causal relation- 
ship between husbands’ and wives’ occu- 
pational behavior. 


Parsons’ discussion of the nature and 


determinants of women’s socioeconomic 
role in the family has a number of facets. 
Particularly important is his argument 
that sex-role segregation is a functional 
necessity for marital stability in our soci- 
ety (Parsons, 1949:193). As a conse- 
quence, Parsons (1949:195) argued, most 
women must be relatively excluded from 
the occupational system, ‘‘at least in a 
status-determinant sense.” This is so, 
Parsons maintained, because the marriage 
relationship is structurally unsupported in 
an urban industrial society and, as such, 
is fragile and easily disrupted without pro- 
tective mechanisms. The major mecha- 


nature of women’s — 
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nism preventing disruptive competition 
between husband and wife is sex-role 
segregation, where the dominant male 
role is the occupational role and the domi- 
nant female role is that of housewife and 
mother (Parsons, 1949:193). Since the 
major source of socioeconomic status is 
occupation in our society, a married 
woman working raises the possibility of 
disruptive competition between the 
spouses. If marital stability is to be main- 
tained, married women must either avoid 
work or work at an occupation which is 
not status competitive—for example, it 
must be at a “job” rather than a “‘career’’ 
and “‘ordinarily does not produce a com- 
parable proportion of the family income’”’ 
(Parsons, 1949: 193ff.). As a consequence, 
wives will make an insignificant impact on 
the family’s socioeconomic status (Par- 
sons, 1954a:80). 

There are two- aspects of Parsons’ 
theory which are of major interest here. 
First, it is important to scrutinize quite 
carefully his notion of the role of status 
consistency in affecting women’s eco- 
nomic role in the family. This paper will 
argue, with Parsons, that status 


_consistency—or at least a liberalized ver- 


sion of the concept which will be called 
‘status compatibility’—is important in 
maintaining family solidarity., However, 
Parsons deals with the deleterious effects 
of competition, while the argument pre- 
sented here will emphasize the role of 
status maintenance and status enhance- 
ment as the crucial factor which encour- 


‘ages employment of wives under certain 


conditions and discourages it under 
others. There is also the question of 
whether competition is as important a 
problem in the two-worker family as Par- 
sons hypothesized. This paper will argue 
that Parsons overestimated the competi- 
tive difficulties inherent in such a situation 
and failed to consider a number of factors 
which. could prevent or neutralize the 
competitive conflicts which he saw as in- 
evitable. 

Although a number of Parsons’ views 
regarding sex roles are under question 
here, there are two which are not particu- 
larly at issue. The first is the assumption 
that direct competition is probably damag- 
ing to intimate relationships. Second, Par- 


/ 
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sons has argued that a long-standing norm 
in our society is that the husband is the 
major provider and status determiner in 
the family. I will proceed under the con- 
servative assumption that these are true. 


STATUS COMPATIBILITY AND THE 
PROBLEMS OF STATUS MAINTENANCE 


One reason that Parsons gave for the 
necessity of sex-role segregation was that 
conjugal solidarity is inconsistent with 
drawing class distinctions between hus- 
band and wife. If such distinctions did 
arise, he argued, disruptive competition 
would occur. It is clear that Parsons’ posi- 
tion is based mainly on his assessment of 
how the internal dynamics of the conjugal 
family operate. However, the problem 
might be more profitably approached from 
a somewhat broader perspective—that is, 
by focusing, in addition, on the family as a 
basic unit in the stratification system of 
the society.2 By viewing families within 
the context of the larger stratification sys- 
tem and, hence, in competition with other 
‘families for status, then it is clear that one 
problem families, as solidary units, face is 
that of status maintenance or improve- 
ment. This. perspective on the family is 
thoroughly consistent with Parsons’ own 
views. He emphasizes the universalistic 
and achievément orientation (j.¢., com- 
petitive nature) of our occupational sys- 
tem as well as seeing the family as a basic 
unit of stratification, one which is inevita- 
bly concerned with its status position rela- 
tive to other families in the society (Par- 
sons, 1954a:77ff., 85ff.; 1954b: 422ff.). 

Unfortunately, Parsons did not really 
follow through on this picture of the fam- 
ily in analyzing the determinants of wom- 
en’s economic role. However, looking 
at the family as a solidary unit concerned 
with status maintenance and enhancement 
should indicate how these larger status 
concerns can promote rather than mini- 
mize wives’ economic role while, at the 
same time, structuring the nature of that 





One need not think of a single stratification sys- 
tem in the society but of a multiplicity of systems, 
i.e., any particular family in competition for status 
with a number of families, not with every other fam- 
ily in the society. 
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role. It is true that, to some extent, Par- 
sons recognized the importance of eco- 
nomic pressures promoting wives’ labor- 
force participation in his assessment of 
the more important economic role of 
women among the “‘low ranges of occupa- 
tional and income status’’ although he 
also thought a high price was paid for this 
in marital instability (Parsons, 1949:194). 
However, economic pressures for the 
wife to work are not limited to lower-class 
families but are operating throughout the 
society and probably increasing over time 
(Oppenheimer 1974; 1976). Moreover, 
opportunities for wives to work rose 
rapidly in the postwar period, encouraging 
a positive response on the part of wives to 
a desire for a higher family income (Op- 
penheimer, 1970; 1973). And the more 
wives who respond to such economic 
pressures and economic opportunities— 
middle- as well as working-class—the 
greater the relative socioeconomic disad- 
vantage of families without working wives 
(Oppenheimer, 1976). 

Emphasizing the importance of the fam- 
ily as a unit in the larger stratification sys- 
tem leads to a somewhat different in- 
terpretation than Parsons’ of the role of 
status consistency. Parsons argued that it 
is essential to have status consistency 
within the family because status dis- 
crepancies would lead to disruptive com- 
petition. Although status consistency is 
important, there are more compelling rea- 
sons for its importance than the possibility 
of disruptive competition. That is, status 
consistency is important not so much be- 
cause highly divergent statuses would 
lead to competition but because they 
would threaten the. status position of the 
family as a whole as well as the statuses of 
individual members of the family. Parsons 
does not take this possibility into consid- 
eration because, first, he neglected to 
keep in mind the status-maintenance prob- 
lems of the family and, second, he de- 
veloped only a one-sided view of the nega- 
tive consequences of status inconsis- 
tency. Thus Parsons’ theory implies that 
the only labor-force involvement of wives 
compatible with family stability is one 
where the wife has a lower-level job than 
her husband—a job which, as a conse- 
quence, somehow does not count. Pre- 
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sumably, if she should have a job which is 
at a higher socioeconomic level, such a 
discrepancy would ‘‘put an intolerable 
strain on the imperative of class equality’” 
and, hence, on the marriage (Parsons, 
1949:195). However, one might just as 
well argue that if there are negative effects 
stemming from a wife having a higher oc- 
cupational status than her husband, there 
will also be negative effects if she.has a 
much lower status. Thus, Parsons is not 
consistent in the development of his basic 
argument—the importance of status 


homogeneity within the family. His theory - 


comes perilously close to an argument for 
the functional necessity not of equivalent 
evaluation within the family but of male 
superiority. 

It is possible to start with Parsons’ orig- 
inal idea—the importance of status 
homogeneity—and develop it in a more 
relaxed and evenhanded fashion, without 
any recourse to functional imperatives. 
First, it seems reasonable to assume that 
the social statuses of closely associated 
individuals (such as family members) tend 
to rub off on each other. In other words, 
all members of a family tend to share at 
least some of the benefits and liabilities of 
their individual status sets. As a result, 
there is a strain toward status, consis- 
tency within social groups such as the 
family; if one or more of the statuses of 
one member of the family are much lower 
than the statuses of the other members it 
reflects poorly on the others. In addition, 
the individual with the much lower status 
finds himself at a disadvantage vis-a-vis 
the others and, perhaps, at a disadvantage 
relative to the other statuses in his own 
status set. As far as the internal social 
system of the family is concerned, this 
may result in a loss of prestige, power or 
affection. Therefore, a strain toward 
status consistency is often to the advan- 
tage of all concerned. As a consequence, 
where a publicly-known status of one 
member of the family group is much 
below that of other members, certain so- 
cial mechanisms should come into play to 
deal with the disadvantages resulting from 
such a marked status inconsistency. 

(1) The offending status is given up, if 
possible, or, if only contemplated, its at- 
tainment is not pursued. One example 
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might be the case in which an alcoholic 
wife or husband reforms. 

(2) The negative effect of the highly 
discrepant status is somehow neutralized, 
especially when there are some benefits 
from the status as well as some potential 
liabilities. One way neutralization may be 
achieved is by a consensus on the tempo- 
rary nature of the status. For example, the 
status may be considered appropriate for 
one stage of the individual’s life cycle but 
not for another. Thus, a man of high 
socioeconomic status may have no 
qualms if his son works as a construction 
worker during the summer while on vaca- 
tion from school, but the father’s feelings 


-will be very different if the son proposes 


to spend his life doing cement work. 

(3) The relationship with the family 
member who has the much lower status is 
severed. Thus, at one time, young women 
who became pregnant with no wedding in 
sight so compromised their own status 
and that of their families that many ran the 
risk of being disowned. ` 

(4) The family opts out of the usual 
evaluative system. With respect to the so- 
cial stratification system, for example, 
they may decide to recognize no hierarchy 
of occupational statuses at all, and the 
highly discrepant status is definitionally 
eliminated. However, as long as any 
evaluative systems are in force, the di- 
lemma remains. 

How are such mechanisms likely to op- 
erate in marriages where both spouses are 
not only working or contemplating em- 
ployment but where the possibility of 
highly divergent occupational statuses . 
also arises? In such cases, the operation 
of these mechanisms has been strongly 
influenced by the relatively long-standing 
norm in our society that the man be the 
major provider and status determiner. To 
the extent such a norm is flourishing, it 
will affect which mechanisms come into 
play because a different meaning will 
necessarily be attached to the status in- 


‘consistency depending on whether the 


wife’s or husband's status is the much 
lower one. 

Take the case where the wife has 
achieved a much higher occupational 
status than her husband. Because ‘the 
normative expectation is that the husband 
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should be the status-determiner for the 
family, this limits the kinds of mecha- 
nisms which will deal with this type of 
status inconsistency. For example, he 
does not have the social option of 
eliminating the status discrepancy by quit- 
ting work. While the negative effects of 
the discrepancy may be neutralized for a 
time by interpreting his much lower status 
as temporary for some socially acceptable 
reason, he remains at a disadvantage un- 
less he can soon achieve considerable 
upward mobility. On the one hand, the 
wife does have the option of eliminating 
the status discrepancy by quitting work 
and this may be one resolution of the con- 
flict, probably at some psychic costs to 
her. On the other hand, she may change 
husbands-—or at least do without the 
lower-status husband—rather than relin- 
quish a relatively rewarding occupational 
career for a socioeconomic status that is 
lower than she could achieve herself. Of 
course, what happens in any particular 
case will depend on other aspects of the 
marriage as well. However, given current 
family norms, this type of status discrep- 
ancy is likely to create severe strains in 
the marriage relationship and will increase 
the probability of separation and divorce 
as the means of dealing with the problem. 

Most married women in our society 
have had socioeconomic status set for 
them by their husbands. If social statuses 
are indeed contagious in nature, then in 
the case where the husband’s occupa- 
tional status is much higher than the wife 
could realistically achieve on her own 
(given her current occupational qualifica- 
tions and current market conditions), her 
working at a low-status job would reflect 
poorly on the family’s standing in the 
community. A socially acceptable solu- 
tion to this problem for the wife, but not 
the husband, is to quit work. In sum, 
whether or not a wife works will depend 
on whether her occupation enhances or 
detracts from the family’s socioeconomic 
position. Because many wives, unlike 
most husbands, have had the option not to 
work, they have the option—if not the 
obligation—not to’ have an occupation 
that would reflect poorly on their own or 
their family’s position. If this is true, 
then the higher a woman’s derived 
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socioeconomic position, the higher her 
occupation must be if she is to have a 
serious work commitment. Furthermore, 
it will be to the advantage of both the wife 
and her family tf she can optimize her 
occupational status. 

Just as giving up a much lower occupa- 
tional status is more feasible normatively 
for the wife than the husband, so is the 
neutralization of the possibly negative 
consequences of a considerably lower 
status. For example, many women will 
not mind holding jobs that would not be 
commensurate with their present or ex- 
pected future status as long as these jobs 
are considered short-term rather than 
providing a regular self-identifying adult 
role—working as a secretary, for exam- 
ple, while the husband is a medical intern 
or working to send the children to college. 
Other jobs which might be exceptions are 
those which can blend into avocations and 
which may be chic, though not necessarily 
remunerative. Of course, the social dis- 
tance between a woman’s occupational 
status and her derived social status cannot 
be too great. 

In sum, I am arguing, first, that the 
status maintenance or enhancement con- 
cerns of the family produce pressures on 
the wife to work. Second, however, the 
same status considerations influence how 
serious and long-term her work commit- 
ment will be Gif she does work) as well as 
her occupational level. The view 
presented here is that, for reasons of 
status maintenance, status compatibility 
among family members is essential al- 
though status equality is not so important. 
In terms of the wife’s socioeconomic role 
in the family, this means that she is more 
likely to work if her potential occupational 
status—and its economic rewards—serve 
to enhance the family’s socioeconomic 
status. On the other hand, if her relative 
economic contribution to the family were 
to be negligible and her occupational 
status much below that of her husband’s, 
she would be less likely to work as there 
would be little net socioeconomic advan- 
tage to her and the family. Hence, arguing 
from the standpoint of the external status 
maintenance problems of the family, 
rather than the internal complications 
raised by competition within the family, 
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leads to quite different conclusions about 
wives’ socioeconomic role than those of 
Parsons. 


STATUS COMPETITION 


If the family’s status maintenance con- 
cerns encourage a positive socioeconomic 
role on the part of the wife, what about the 
supposedly disruptive competitive prob- 
“lems raised by Parsons? Parsons argued 
that the norm requiring the husband to be 
the main, if not the only status determiner 
and provider for the family while his wife 
is the homemaker is a functional impera- 
tive for marital stability in our society. In 
other words, such norms presumably de- 
veloped and persist because if both hus- 
band and wife had important work at- 
tachments, disruptive competition would 
occur. Hence, he is arguing that competi- 
tion is inherent in the situation where both 
spouses work and that sex-role norms are, 
in a sense, an effect of the competition 
inherent in the two-worker family. In fact, 
however, there are a number of reasons 
for arguing the reverse—namely, that 
such a norm itself creates conflict where 
none might otherwise arise. Furthermore, 
even if competition does develop at times, 
it may not be as serious a societal problem 
as Parsons maintains. Taking the latter 
case first, it is probably true that the po- 
‘tential for conflict undoubtedly will be the 


greatest when both husband and wife are . 


in career-type occupations—occupations 
in which geographic mobility is often im- 
portant, in which the occupation makes 
heavy demands on both the worker and 
his or her family (coping while the spouse 
is away on business or working overtime, 
business-related entertainment, etc.) and 
in which there tends to be a heavy ego 
investment in the occupational role. 
However, a good part of these conflicts 
arise out of the enormous and conflicting 
demands made on each career partner and 
not necessarily because the spouses are 
competing with each other for a higher 
status. Furthermore, competition, where 
it does occur, may be particularly severe 
at some points in the career cycle but not 
others. For example, an especially trying 
period for most people entering high-level 
occupations is the early stages where 
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competition among peers is heavy and few 
have yet found their niches. Nevertheless, 
regardless of these problems, the number 
of people in high-level careers does not 
represent a numerically important seg- 
ment of our population. Thus, while ‘it is 
true that relatively more men than women 
have ‘‘careers’’ rather than ‘“‘jobs,’’ it is 
also probably safe to say that most men, 
like most women, have ‘‘jobs’’ and not 
“careers.” One might seriously question 
whether the occupational demands made 
on the average accountant, schoolteacher, 
engineer, craftsman or operative are such 
as to provide the disruptive, competitive 
features Parsons hypothesized. 

~ Although complete sex-role segregation 
may be one mechanism for preventing 
competition, there are other buffer mech- 
anisms which will have a similar effect 
without excluding wives from a significant 
work role. For example, one simple type 
of segregation mechanism places the 
spouses in different occupations or even 
in the same occupation but in different 
work environments. There are a number 
of ways this can protect spouses from 
competing directly with each other even if 
the socioeconomic levels of their occupa- 
tions are comparable. First, if the pair are 
in different occupations, their co-workers 
and the community at large will have diffi- 
culty ranking them unless there are gross 
status inequalities. After all, unfamiliarity 
with all but very familiar occupations is 
one well-known problem with occupa- 
tional prestige studies like the North-Hatt 
study (Reiss, 1961: ch. 2). Furthermore, 
the details of each spouse’s income are 
not generally known to the community, 
making invidious comparisons even more 
difficult. Parsons’ implicit assumption 
that people in different occupations—or 
even the same occupation—are typically 
in direct status competition with each 
other seems dubious. A more reasonable 
assumption is that competition among in- 
dividuals is structured according to rather 
specific occupational or organizational 
work situations. Thus, workers in differ- 
ent occupations and even in the same oc- 
cupation under different employment 
conditions operate in distinct competitive 
hiérarchies which may be limited to a par- 
ticular work organization or type of work 
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organization, a limited subsegment of the 
larger occupation, or a particular commu- 
nity. Furthermore, many of the rewards 
that signify the attainment of different 
prestige levels within the relevant occupa- 
tional or organizational reference group 
vary among occupations and within occu- 
pations. For example, to what extent is 
success in academic medicine measured 
in the same way as success in private 
practice within a given community? How 
does one generalize, beyond the confines 
of a given organization, the meaning of the 
many subtle and nonmonetary ways in 
which bureaucratic organizations reward 
people at different hierarchical levels? In 
a sense, the occupational.ranking systems 
sociologists have developed—useful- as 
they may be for some purposes—are 
abstractions, while competition among 
individuals is a very concrete phenome- 
non embedded in very particular interac- 
tion situations. Hence, the extent to 
‘which people operating in different occu- 
pational or organizational reference 
groups directly compete can be rather lim- 
ited even if they apparently are in competi- 
tive positions on one or more of the oc- 
cupational scales currently being em- 
ployed by sociologists. 

The existence of different competitive 
hierarchies is particularly obvious in the 
historical tendency for men and women to 
concentrate in sex-labeled occupations 
(Oppenheimer, 1970: ch. 3). Even when 


the wife is in a white-collar occupation. | 


and the husband in a blue-collar occupa- 
tion, the fact that she is in a traditionally 
female job will probably reduce the per- 
_ ceived competition between her and her 
husband. 

An overlapping set of factors which will 
operate to protect working couples from 
disruptive competition arises from the 
sources of invidious comparisons. To the 
extent the evaluations of ‘“‘significant 
others” are important in such conflicts, a 
variety of protective mechanisms may 
come into play. Since “‘significant others’’ 
often do not know enough to rank couples 
in different occupations and usually are 
unfamiliar with the particulars of each 
spouse’s earnings, it is difficult for them 
to make comparisons. In addition, a 
community’s evaluation of a couple is 
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based partly on the family’s consumption 
patterns—i.e., its style of life—rather than 
the occupational sources of the income 
used for consumption. To the extent this is 
true, the pooled incomes of husband and 
wife permit a homogeneous level of 
socioeconomic status rather than two 
competing levels. Another way of present- 
ing a ‘‘united front’’ to the community so 
that invidious comparisons are difficult is 
collaboration—being in business together ` 
or collaborating professionally. 

. It is interesting to note that in an essay 
first published in 1940 Parsons himself 
suggests that mechanisms similar to those 
discussed above may be operating to pre- 
vent invidious status comparisons among 
close kin. However, he refers to brothers 
rather than spouses. He argues that ‘‘the 
vagueness of our class structure provides 
a kind of cushioning mechanism” and that 
‘so long as the discrepancy is not too 
great, it is then unnecessary for there to 
be any very exact determination of rela- 
tives’ class status...’ (Parsons, 1954a: 
87-8). Parsons also thought that geo- 
graphical separation was an additionally 
important factor. 


For instance, if two brothers are on the fac- 
ulty of the same university, the question of 
their relative status is very acute. But if one 
is a physician in Boston and the other is in 
business in Chicago, such questions hardly 
arise at all unless the discrepancy of their 
relative ‘‘success’’ is very marked. (Parsons, 
1954a:88) 


However, it seems reasonable to argue 
that, in the case of the physician and busi- 
nessman brothers, the cushioning effect of 
the ‘‘vagueness of our class structure’’ 
would be operating even if they both lived 
in the same city. And if it could work for 
two brothers, the same mechanism may 
also operate in the case of working 
spouses. ; 

It is probably true, however, that ten- 
sions may arise when the wife’s earnings 
equal or exceed her husband’s since 
money, unlike other status perquisites, 
tends to be a roughly universal measure of 
success.? The question -is whether any 


3 Even here, however, one may argue that poten- 
tially damaging invidious personal comparisons may 
be defused by the recognition that the earnings of 
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stresses induced by the equal or better 
earnings of the wife are inherent in the 
situation or are a result of the traditional 
norms governing men’s family roles. As 
long as the spouses’ incomes are not too 
discrepant, there is a distinct economic 
advantage to the couple and the individual 
partners in both working and staying mar- 
ried to each other, no matter whose in- 
come is higher. The fact that a wife’s 
equal or somewhat greater earnings is in- 
terpreted as a threat in spite of its eco- 
nomic utility to the couple suggests that it 
is the existence of the norm basing the 
husband’s standing and authority in the 
family on his ability to be the major pro- 
vider which leads to stress rather than any 
other inherent features of the situation. 
Considering the norm requiring the man 
to be a good provider for his family as the 
possible “‘culprit’” in some types of mari- 
tal conflict casts a different light on Par- 
sons’ contention that the higher rates of 
marital instability in lower socioeconomic 
groups is due to the more frequent em- 
ployment of wives (Parsons, 1949: 193~—4). 
As other researchers have pointed out, 
there is good reason to believe that a 
major factor in the considerable marital 
instability of such groups is not the wife’s 
labor-force participation per se but, 
rather, the husband’s inability to do his 
share because of chronic job insecurity 
(see, for example, Rodman, 1963; 1967: 
214-5; Rainwater and Yancey, 1967: 
65ff.). This is a very different situation 
from one in which two schoolteachers are 





‘“successful’’ people in some occupations may not 
be in the same league as the earnings of an average 
worker in another occupation. That is, earnings dif- 
ferentials are a feature of occupations, not of the 
performance of individuals within these occupations 
and, hence, carry no personal stigma. Parsons 
(1954a:87) provides a rather nice example of this 
process when he compares a world-famous scientist 
in a university with a corporation lawyer: 


so long as the scientist is able to maintain a ‘‘re- 
spectable’’ standard of living, entertain his friends 
well, dress his family adequately, and educate his 
children well, the fact that he cannot afford the 
luxuries of a hundred-thousand-dollar income is a 
matter of relative indifference. He simply does not 
compete on the plane of ‘conspicuous consump- 
oe which is open to the lawyer but closed to 
im. 
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married or a regularly employed plumber 
has a wife who is a clerk typist.‘ 


EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE 


Contrary. to Parsons’ theories, we can 
expect wives to have a growing 
socioeconomic role in the family rather 
than a persistently negligible one. Also, 
problems of status maintenance will tend 
to lead to a relatively favorable com- 
parison of husbands’ and wives’ 
socioeconomic status, rather than a much 
lower (and, thereby, presumably non- 
competitive) status on the part of the wife. 
Finally, I have suggested that Parsons 
exaggerated the amount of status competi- 
tion which would necessarily arise in the 
two-worker family. The next issue is 
whether there is any empirical evidence 
that can help us choose between these two 
contrasting views of the nature of wom- 
en’s socioeconomic role in the family. 

First, trends in female labor-force par- 
ticipation in the postwar period are more 
consistent with the view that 
socioeconomic pressures and oppor- 
tunities have supported an increasingly 
important socioeconomic role on the part 
of wives than the view that women’s eco- 
nomic roles must, of necessity, be minor. 
Women’s work-rates have risen consider- 
ably at all stages of the family cycle (Op- 
penheimer, 1970; 1973). Furthermore, re- 
search in progress by this investigator in- 
dicates that the work rates of wives of 
white-collar workers rival those of blue- 
collar wives and that it is only the wives of 
the highest-level workers who exhibit 
somewhat depressed work-rates.. How- 
ever, such upper-middle-class wives 
showed some of the greatest increases in 
labor-force participation in the 1960—1970 
period. 

Second, research on the determinants 
of wives’ labor-force status suggest that 
the greater the potential relative contribu- 
tion of the wife, the more likely she is to 
work. This finding is hardly consistent 
with the stress Parsons puts on the wife 


4 Divorce rates have been going up in recent 
years (see, for example, Glick and Norton, 1973), 
but whether this can be mainly attributed to work- 
induced competitive conflicts is doubtful. 
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making a negligible contribution to the 
family’s socioeconomic status. Thus, 
using the 1/1000 sample from the 1960 
census, Sweet ( 1973: 91-2) found that the 
wife’s education was positively related to 
her employment status. More impor- 
tantly, perhaps, he found that her educa- 
tion had a greater effect on employment 
the lower her husband’s income (Sweet, 
1973:131). That is, if the husband had a 
relatively low or moderate income, high 
education on the part of the wife led to a 
higher employment rate than the same 
educational attainment would if her hus- 
band’s income were high. The level of 
educational attainment of wives is usually 
interpreted by labor-force analysts as an 
indicator of her potential occupational and 
wage level (Sweet, 1973:51; Bowen and 
Finegan, 1969:53). Hence, Sweet’s find- 
ings suggest that, where economic pres- 
sures for an additional income seem to 
exist, the greater the potential relative 
socioeconomic contribution the wife 
could make to the family, the more likely 
she was to be working. However, these 
findings do not appear to be consistent 
with Parsons’ basic argument, as they are 
indicative of conditions that are most 
likely to result in similar (and presumably 
competitive) occupational statuses be- 


tween husband and wife as well as a sig- . 


nificant rather than a negligible 
socioeconomic contribution on the part of 
the wife. | 

` Additional data on the socioeconomic 
contribution of wives come from prelimi- 
nary results of an analysis of the 1970 Pub- 
lic Use Samples (PUS). The data are from 
a 3/1000 sample of white couples (Spanish 
descent excluded) where the husband was 
a household head, 18-64 years old and 
currently or last reported as working in a 
nonfarm occupation. 

The sample of couples was divided into 
several socioeconomic groups based on 
the husband’s occupation. In this way, all 
wives could be assigned a socioeconomic 
position regardless of their labor-force 
status, and it would still be possible to 
do a detailed comparison of the 
socioeconomic characteristics of hus- 
bands and wives. 

One main problem was to find a suitable 
occupational classification system for the 
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men. The system, and its rationale, is ex- 
plained in greater detail elsewhere (Op- 
penheimer, 1974). The major goal of the 
occupational classification system was to 
define a small number of occupational 
categories, each of which was relatively 
homogeneous and distinct with respect to 
certain important social and economic 
characteristics—mainly earnings and oc- 
cupational type. The procedure followed 
was to examine the median 1959 earnings 
by age of men in each detailed occupation 
on which published data were available in 
the 1960 census (1970 data had not yet 
been published when the study began). 
This analysis of published data then was 
used to group the detailed occupations 
within each nonfarm major occupation 
group according to the peak 1959 median 
earnings among different age groups in 
that occupation. For example, the highest 
median 1959 earnings of Accountants and 
Auditors were for men aged 45—54 years 
old and were $7,615. Hence, Accountants 
and Auditors were classified into the 
Group II Professions—those professional 
occupations with peak 1959 median earn- 
ings in the $7,000-8,999 range. All de- 
tailed occupational categories were 
classified in a similar way—into peak me- 
dian earnings groups within major occupa- 
tional groups. Then the men in the PUS 
sample were classified into one of these 
categories on the basis of their current or 
last occupation. For the 1970 PUS, the 
same occupations were classified in 
exactly the same way, regardless of their 
1969 earnings—at least to the extent this 
was possible, given the numerous changes 
in the 1970 detailed occupational 
classification system (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1972). In this fashion, an occupa- 
tional classification scheme was created 
which measured the general earnings level 
of the occupation as well as preserving 
important differences within earnings 
groups—namely the occupational type, 
such as professional or managerial. The 
same occupational classification one 
was used for the wives. 

The findings are relevant to two major 
aspects of the theoretical alternatives 
under discussion in this paper. First, there 
is the extent of the socioeconomic con- 
tribution wives make via their economic 
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contribution to the family. The question at 
issue is whether or not this contribution is 
so small as to be negligible in a ‘‘status- 
determinant sense.” Second, there is the 
question of the joint occupational charac- 
teristics of husbands and wives. Are 
wives’ occupations uniformly at a lower 
status level than their husbands’ or is 
there, instead, evidence of status 
similarities with, perhaps, certain 
minimum acceptable occupations for 
wives? Moreover, is there any evidence of 
labor-force selectivity for wives at differ- 
ent occupational levels? Are wives who 
might operate at a supposedly competitive 
level with their husbands more likely to 
have dropped out of the labor force (con- 
sistent with Parsons’ theories) or are such 
wives more likely to be working, and the 
drop-outs more likely to be among those 
whose occupational level might have a 
minor or negative impact on the family’s 
socioeconomic status (the argument pre- 
sented in this paper)? 


The Wife’s Economic Contribution 


What is the nature of the wife’s 
socioeconomic contribution to the family? 
Let us first consider wives’ economic con- 
tributions and how these affect the 
socioeconomic status of their families. A 
wife’s earnings will undoubtedly affect the 
general status position of the family and 
not just its economic position because the 
wife’s earnings will probably modify the 
family’s consumption patterns (1.e., its life 
style), which are an important factor in 
the community’s evaluation of the fam- 
ily’s status. It is interesting to note that 
Parsons himself stressed the importance 
of money as a criterion of status, espe- 
cially in view of the fact “‘that its expendi- 
ture is largely for other symbols of status 
in turn” (Parsons, 1954a:85). Sociologists 
have been able to avoid seriously consid- 
ering life style as an independently impor- 
tant determinant of social status because 
the assumption typically has been that 
only ‘the husband makes an important 
socioeconomic contribution to the family. 
Hence, only his occupation will determine 
the family’s income and its resulting style 
of life. Since occupation has appeared to 
be a’ good indicator of socioeconomic 
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status for other reasons as well (e.g., oc- 
cupational prestige), there has been little 
motivation to go beyond the consideration 
of the husband’s occupation alone. How- 
ever, when serious consideration has to 
be paid to the possibility of two incomes 
in the family, then the status impact of the 
second income, as well as its economic 
impact, can no longer be safely ignored 
(for discussion of this problem, see also 
Barth and Watson, 1967; Duncan, 
1961:118). 

The issue of the working. wife’s eco- 
nomic impact on the family’s 
socioeconomic status does not involve 
just the question of whether wives make 
an impact but the whole question of the 
Criteria used to decide whether that im- 
pact is significant or not. In other words, 
just how large do the wife’s earnings have 
to be for her employment to have an im- 
pact on the family in an economic or 
‘status determinant sense”? 

Table 1 shows the ratio of the median 
earnings of wives to those of husbands for 
couples where both spouses had net posi- 
tive earnings in 1969 and for families 
where wives had extensive work experi- 
ence during the year. It indicates that the 
lower the occupational earnings group of 
the husband, the higher the ratio of wives’ 
median earnings to husbands’. This is true 
for couples where the husband was a 
white-collar worker as well as those 
where he was a manual or service worker. 
For example, among professional hus- 


.bands, the ratio of median earnings of 


wives to husbands rises from 28 percent 
for Professionals I to 43 percent for Pro- 
fessionals III which is a higher ratio than 
for several manual groups. The ratios are 
even higher, of course, when considering 
couples where the wife appeared to be 
working full time most of the year, al- 
though a relatively small proportion of 
couples fell into that category. Where the 
husband was in a Professional I occupa- 
tion, for example, the ratio of median 
earnings went up to 50 percent if the wife 
had worked full time. 

Although wives’ earnings start to ap- 
proach those of husbands in the middle 
and lower occupational groups, women 
still earn considerably less than their hus- 
bands. Given this fact, the question is 
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Table 1. Wives’ 1969 Median Earnings as a Percent of Husbands’, by Husband’s Occupation and 
Wifes Work Experience: White Couples, 1970" 


Ratio of Wrves’/Husband’s Percent of Families 
Median Earnings with an Earning 
(Percent) Wife 
Wives with Earnings 
Full-Time All Wives Full-Time 
Husband’s Occupation All Wives with Earnings Wives 
Total 39 59 50 20 

Professional and Technical Workers 

I 28 50 4} 12 

II 34 54 Si 18 

HI 43 66 61 23 
Managers, Officials and Proprietors 

I 30 48 42 15 

I 33 49 46 18 

Itt 38 $5 48 21 
Sales Workers 

II 37 56 48 19 

HI 45 63 54 54 
Clerical Workers 

Il 43 62 56 24 

IV 52 67 60 "28 
Craftsmen and Foreman 

II 33 48 47 19 

IH 37 56 50 20 

IV 42 61 49 20 
Operatives 

HI 39 60 52 21 

IV 43 62 51 21 
Service Workers | 

Ill 39 60 52 21 

IV 54 76 57 26 
Laborers 

IV 44 69 50 19 


* Two groups of wives with net positive earnings were considered: (1) “AIl”—all wives with earn- 
ings; and (2) “Full-time”—those wives who worked 40-52 weeks'in 1969 and 35 or more hours 
in the week before the census. Forty weeks was selected as the minimum for “full-time” employ- 


ment in order not to exclude teachers. 


Source: 1970 3/1000 sample of white couples drawn from the U.S. 1970 Public Use Sample, 5 


percent, County Group Sample. 


whether the contribution of wives can re- 
ally have a ‘“‘status determining” impact 
on their families. The implication of Par- 
sons’ argument is that the wife’s earnings 
are not important because they do “‘not 
produce a comparable proportion of the 
family income” (Parsons, 1949:194). The 
traditional absence of concern regarding 
wives’ earnings in stratification research 
indicates that this view has been generally 
shared. However, this approach is incon- 
sistent with the criteria usually employed 


in stratification research to determine 
socioeconomic status and social mobility. 
No scholar has maintained, for example, 
that social mobility only occurs when a 
man moves from one occupation to 
another that pays at least twice as much. 
Hence, to assume that the wife’s income 
must be equal to her husband’s for it to 
have an effect confuses the difference be- 
tween making an impact on the family’s 
socioeconomic status and making the 
same impact as the hustand does. 
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A comparison of the median 1969 in- 
come of families where the wife had earn- 
ings in 1969 to those where she did not 
provides a rough indication of the impact 
of wives’ earnings on their families (Table 
2). Such a comparison shows that the 
earnings of a working wife (regardless of 
the amount of time worked) frequently are 
sufficient to provide a functional income 
substitute for upward occupational 
mobility on the part of the husband. Thus, 
the median family income was higher for 
families of Professional ILI men with earn- 


ing wives in 1969 than for the families of 
Professional II without earning wives. 
Families of men in the Manager III group 
who had an earning wife all but closed the 
gap between themselves and the families 
of men in the Manager JI group who did 
not have wives with earnings. This is the 
case generally: the earnings of the wife 
usually puts the family in the next higher 
income group. If the wife worked 40-52 
weeks in the year and 35 or more hours in 
the week before the census, her impact 
was even greater, of course. For example, 


Table 2. Median 1969 Income of Families by Husband’s Occupation and by Earnings Status and 
Work Experience of Wife: White Couples, 1970* ” 


Wives without 
Husband’s Occupation Earnings 
Total 10,369 

Professional and Technical Workers 

I 16,834 

H 13,156 

ur 10,930 
Managers, Officials and Proprietors 

I 16,587 

i 13,616 

i 11,326 
Sales Workers 

H 14,064 

m 10,438 
Clerical Workers 

m ' 10,098 

IV 8,466 
Craftsmen and Foreman 

It 12,477 

pane 10,037 

IV 8,411 
Operatives 

Til 8,866 

IV 8,293 
Service Workers 

I 10,189 

IV 7,399 
Laborers 

IV 7,055 


Wives with Earnings 
Full-Time 
All Wives 

12,302 13,585 
17,065 18,516 
14,683 16,331 
13,578 | 15,048 
14,978 17,000 
14,996 16,072 
13,423 14,415 
14,620 15,824 
12,573 13,568 
12,423 14,085 
11,109 12,738 
14,356 15,773 
12,258 13,668 
10,596 11,760 
11,221 12,865 
F 10,555 11,842 
12,484 14,295 
10,023 11,268 
; 9,452 10,955 


“Median income in dollars of families with net positive incomes. 

*Two groups of wives with net positive earnings were considered: (1) “All”—all wives with earn- 
ings; and (2) “Full-time’—those wives who worked 40-52 weeks in 1969 and 35 or more hours 
in the week before the census. Forty weeks was selected as the minimum for “full-time” employ- 


ment in order not to exclude teachers. 


Source: 1970 3/1000 sample of white couples drawn from the U.S. 1970 Public Use Sample, 5 


percent, County Group Sample. 
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for such families, if the husband was a 
Craft III worker, the family income went 
up to $13,668—more than the income of 
families of Professional II men who did 
not have wives with earnings in 1969. 

Furthermore, such figures actually un- 
derstate the impact of the wife’s earnings 
on the family’s income because the in- 
come of husbands of nonworking wives is 
typically higher than that of husbands of 
working wives. For all occupational 
groups combined, for example, the me- 
dian 1969 income of husbands of wives 
with earnings was only 86 percent of the 
median income of husbands of wives 
without earnings. Hence, the husband’s 
dollar share of the family income for 
couples where the wife had earnings was 
less than in families where the wife did not 
work. 

In sum, the evidence indicates that 
whether or not wives worked extensively 
during the year and in spite of the fact that 
their median earnings were not compara- 
ble to the earnings of husbands, wives’ 
earnings were high enough, on the aver- 
age, to have a considerable impact on fam- 
ily income—enough, in many cases, to 
eliminate the income difference between a 
working wife’s family and the family of a 
man in a much higher paying occupational 
group whose wife did not work. There- 
fore, in assessing the impact of the work- 
ing wife’s income on the family’s 
socioeconomic status the most important 
issue is not whether her earnings equal 
those of her husband’s but the extent to 
which her earnings provide a functional 
substitute for upward occupational 
mobility on his part or a counterbalance to 
downward mobility. 


Status Compatibility of Husband’ s 
and Wife’s Occupations 


By and large, data on the joint occupa- 
tional characteristics of husbands and 
wives support the view that status com- 
patibility is an important factor, since rel- 
atively few wives and husbands are at 
highly distinct occupational levels (Table 
3). Furthermore, the data even suggest 
that it is more important for the wife to 
have an occupation which reflects favora- 
bly on the status position of the family 
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rather than one which guarantees a low 
profile. Thus, a very small proportion of 
the wives of white-collar men are found in 
blue-collar or service occupations. For 
example, while 17 percent of all employed 
wives were in manual occupations and 15 
percent in service occupations, only three 
percent of Professional I wives were in 
manual occupations and six percent in 
service occupations. 

Most wives of white-collar men were to 
be found in middle-level occupations— 
that is, the status difference between 
themselves and their husbands was not 
too great. Professions, especially the 
lower-paid professions (i.e., many of the 
female professions} were particularly im- 
portant for the wives of professionals. For 
example, while only 18 percent of all em- 
ployed wives were in professional occupa- 
tions, 47 percent of the wives of Profes- 
sionals I and III men and 33 percent of the 
wives of Professional II men were in the 
professions. In general, the wives of 
white-collar men were much more likely 
to be in professional and technical occu- 
pations than the wives of manual workers. 
In addition, for all white-collar wives cler- 
ical occupations were of great impor- 
tance, with the proportions in these occu- 
pations varying from 32 percent for the 
wives of Professionals III to 47 percent for 
the wives of Sales II and Clerical Ii] men. 
In sum, the wives of most white-collar 
men do not seem to be working in occupa- 
tions at a considerable status distance 
from their husbands’. 

White-collar couples in which the 
greatest amount of status discrepancy is 
evident are those where the husband was 
in a Group I occupation. Although rela- 
tively few of the wives of Group I Profes- 
sionals or Managers were in blue-collar or 
service occupations, it was also true that 
not many were in occupations at the same 
or adjacent earnings levels to their hus- 
bands. This is particularly true for the 
wives of men in the Managers I and II 
group. These patterns certainly appear to 
be consistent with Parsons’ notion that 
the risk of status competition leads to the 
avoidance of this type of situation. How- 
ever, they are also consistent with my 
view that such competition 1s most serious 
for higher-level workers. Furthermore, 
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Table 3. Occupation of Employed Wives by Occupation of Husbands: White Couples, 1970 * 
Wife’s Occupation (Percent Distribution) 
Professionals Sales 
Husband’s Blue- i 
Occupation Total I&n Wi Managers H In Clerical Collar Service 
Total 100 4 14 4 | 7 38 17 15 

Professionals 

I 100 13 34 3 2 4 34 3 6 

H 100 9 24 3 1 6 44 5 7 

Til 100 4 43 2 1 5 32 6 7 

. Managers 

I and II 100 5 18 6 1 8 45 9 8 

HI 100 3 11 12 a 10 42 8 12 
Sales 

II 100 4 20 4 3 8 47 6 8 

iit 100 4 15 4 1 il 44 9 li 
Clerical 

mm 100 4 14 4 1 7 47 12 13 

IV 100 3 8 2 se 8 46 22 12 
Craft 

I 100 2 11 3 I 8 38 25 13 

Ii 100 2 8 3 1 8 40 22 16 

IV 100 1 8 3 1 8 33 26 20 
Operatives and 

Laborers 100 — 2 6 2 7 31 31 19 
Service 

m 100 1 14 4 6 47 12 16 

IV 100 3 9 3 6 27 20 31 


"The occupational classification system was collapsed to simplify presentation. 
Source: 1970 3/1000 sample of white couples drawn from the U.S. 1970 Public Use Sample, 5 


percent, County Group Sample. 


given women’s socialization against 
strong occupational commitments and 
given the many other difficulties and obs- 
tacles involved in entering a high-level 
male occupation and combining it with 
marriage and a family, one would not re- 
ally expect a high proportion of the wives 
of upper-white-collar males to be working 
at a comparable occupational level. This 
is especially true, given the variety of al- 
ternative activities available—both work 
and nonwork—which provide the oppor- 
tunity for nonfamilial involvements but 
which make the total demands on the 
woman less monumental in character. 
While relatively few wives of Group I or 
H men are in high-level occupations them- 
selves, the data indicate that if a high oc- 
cupational level is achieved there is little 
evidence of withdrawal from work to 


avoid competition with the husband. Al- 
though occupational data on actual with- 
drawal from the labor force are not avail- 
able, information exists on women in the 
labor reserve—those women not currently 
employed who have worked in the ten 
years preceding the census. Presumably, 
women in “‘status-threatening’’ positions 
will be more likely to drop out of the labor 
force in order to preserve their marriages 
and, therefore, we can expect to find 
some evidence of a buildup of such 
women in the labor reserve. Table 4 
shows the current or last occupation of all 
wives who were working or who had 
worked at some time during the ten years 
preceding the census—women we shall 
call “recent workers.’ The measure used 
is the proportion of recently-working 
wives in a given occupation who were 
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Table 4. Percentage of Recently-Working Wives in a Given Occupation Who Were Currently Em- 
ployed, by Occupation of Husband: White Couples, 1970* > 


Wife's Occupation 


Professionals Sales 
Husband’s <<<. Blue- 
Occupation Total I&n YI Managers II HI Clerical Collar Service 
Total 57 66 65 70 62 50 56 54 54 

Professionals : : 

I 48 64 50 61 69 32 43 46 45 

H 53 67 59 64 ha 44 51 44. 53 

it 62 67 72 71 52 56 Si 53 
Managers 

I& n 56 62 58 66 60 48 54 58 51 

I 63 58 66 82 3 66 62 51 57 
Sales 

I 56 69 61 64 62 52 54 54 48 

In 62 66 70 71 60 59 61 56 58 
Clerical 

Il 60 71 69 74 56 ' 50 58 58 60 

IV 65 P 77 hi ES 60 68 63 53 
Craft 

i 56 a 70 77 ai 45 52 57 54 

it 57 69 71 68 66 48 SE 55 54 

IV $6 58 75 68 54 53 56 55 51 
Operatives and 

Laborers 57 70 73 69 64 50 £8 57 51 
Service i 

agi 56 c 72 62 45 54 54 54 

IV 66 67 78 78 54 68 63 67 


OEE E ae ea E en a ee A 
“The occupational classification system was collapsed to simplify presentation and to maintain a 


sufficient cell size. 


” Recently-working wives are those women with an occupation in the 10 years preceding the census 
~——Le., employed women plus women in the labor reserve. 

° Percentages were not computed where the base was less than 25. 

Source: 1970 3/1000 sample of white couples drawn from the U.S. 1970 Public Use Sample, S 


percent, County Group Sample. 


currently employed. To the extent that 
women drop out of the labor force be- 
cause they are in status-threatening jobs, 
we would expect the proportions in the 
table to be low. On the other hand, if such 
jobs are not really a deterrent but are ac- 
tually advantageous, the dropout rates 
should be low and most of these women 
will be employed. In that case, the pro- 
portions will be high. Unfortunately, 
women who move into less status- 
threatening occupations rather than drop- 
ping out of the labor force entirely cannot 
be detected. In addition, marriages that 
break up due to these status conflicts can- 
not be detected from these data either. 


As Table 4 indicates, there is little evi- 
dence of a selective dropping out of 
women most recently in higher-level oc- 
cupations; in fact, just the contrary. While 
only 48 percent of all recently-working 


wives of Professional I men were cur- 
rently employed in 1970 (compared to 57 
percent for all wives), the proportion goes 
to 64 percent for those whose current or 
last occupation was in the Professional I 
and II groups.° In general, for women in 
both the Professional I and II groups and 
the Managers group, the proportions em- 
ployed were higher than for all wives. 
This also generally holds for all occupa- 
tion groups of the husband where sample 
size is sufficient to permit measurement. 
For example, while only 56 percent of all 
the recently-working wives of Managers I 
and II men were employed, the proportion 
was 62 percent for those whose current or 


5 When the Professional I and II groups are con- 
sidered separately, the proportion of wives of Pro- 
fessional I men recently working in a Professional I 
occupation and who were employed in 1970 goes up 
to 71 percent. 
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last occupation was in the Professional I 
and II group. 


In sum, there is little evidence of a sub- ` 


stantial reservoir of non-employed women 
in high status occupations among the 
recently-working wives of upper-middle- 
class men—women who presumably 
dropped out of the labor force to avoid 
competing with their husbands.® On the 
contrary, the reverse seems to be the 
case. Higher-level wives are more likely 
to be employed and wives whose most 
recent jobs were in the lower-white-collar 
occupations were less likely to be em- 
ployed. For example, for wives of Profes- 
sional I men, only 32 percent of those who 
were most recently in the Sales III cate- 
gory were currently employed. 

Turning to the wives of manual and 
lower-level service workers, there is evi- 
dence that these couples seek to maximize 
-the socioeconomic benefits of the wife’s 
employment rather than ensure that it is at 
a low, nonthreatening level. This is indi- 
cated mainly by the high proportion of 
such wives in white-collar occupations— 
particularly the clerical occupations (Ta- 
ble 3). Not counting the Service III men, 
who are probably better included among 
non-manual workers (these are men in the 
protective services), the proportion of 
wives in clerical occupations varies from 
27 percent for the wives of Service IV men 
to 40 percent for the wives of Craft IH 
men. This compares to a range of 32 to 47 
percent for the wives of white-collar men. 
Hence, the differences are not exception- 
ally great, especially when we consider 
the lower educational level of the wives of 
blue-collar men.’ Nor are these clerical 
wives of manual workers mainly concen- 
trated in the lower-level Clerical IV occu- 
pations. This ts a relatively unimportant 
occupational group for the wives of both 
manual and nonmanual men. Further- 


é In addition, preliminary results of a multiple re- 
gression analysis on the 1970 data indicate that the 
greater the potential relative socioeconomic con- 
tribution of the wife compared to the husband (as 
measured by relative educational attainments), the 
more likely she was to be working in 1970. 

7 For example, while 77 percent of the wives of 
white-collar men in 1970 had completed 12 or more 
years of schooling, the proportion was only 48 per- 
cent for the wives of blue-collar and service men. 
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more, data not reported here in tabular 
form indicate that there is little difference 
between the median earnings of clerical- 
worker wives of men in both high and 
low-level occupations. For example, the 
1969 median earnings of full-time, 40+ 
weeks, clerical-worker wives of Profes- 
sional I men were $5,221 as opposed to 
$5,086 for the wives of Craft II men, 
$5,076 for the wives of Service IV men 
and $4,771 for the wives of Operative IV 
men. The total range in medians was only 
$637. However, the typical differences 
were usually much less—for example, the 
difference between the medians for the 
clerical-worker wives of Professional I 
and Craft II men was only $135. In sum, 
there is little evidence that the clerical 
group is highly differentiated with the 
wives of white-collar men at the top of a 
pronounced hierarchy and the wives of 
blue-collar men clustering at the bottom. 

Although small sample sizes raise some 
problems, the data on labor-force with- 
drawal indicate that, for the wives of 
manual as well as nonmanual workers, 
higher-level occupations seem to exert a 
strong motivation to stay or return to 
work (Table 4). Women whose most re- 
cent occupation was in the Professional 
HI group provide a particularly interesting 
case. Very high proportions of these 
wives were currently employed for most 
occupation groups of the husband. Among 
wives of blue-collar or service workers, 
fully 70 percent or more of the wives in 
the Professional III group were currently 
employed for all occupational groups of 
the husband. Among the wives of white- 
collar men, however, the situation is 
somewhat different. If the husband was in 
a Group III occupation and the wife most 
recently in a Professional IH occupation, 
then the proportions employed were also 
relatively high—72 percent for the Profes- 
sional IH wives of Professional IH men, 
for example. However, where the hus- 
band was in a Group I or II occupation, 
the attraction of the Professional III occu- 
pation for the wife seems to be less. For 
example, for the wives of Professional I 
men, Only 50 percent who had most re- 
cently been in a Professional III occupa- 
tion were employed at the time of the cen- 
sus. 
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In sum, the data on the employed/ 
labor-reserve status of wives in different 
occupations indicate that the higher the 
socioeconomic level of the wife’s occupa- 
tion, the more likely she was to be cur- 
rently employed. Thus, there is little evi- 
dence here of a marked dropping out of 
wives in potentially status-threatening oc- 
cupations. 


CONCLUSION 


The major goal of this paper has been to 
evaluate critically the theoretical merits of 
some of Parsons’ ideas regarding both the 
nature of women’s socioeconomic role in 
the family and the determinants of this 
role. In doing this, the paper has 
suggested that alternative views concern- 
ing women’s socioeconomic role and the 
forces shaping it are more theoretically 
appealing as well as more consistent with 
the évidence regarding the extent and na- 
ture of women’s work behavior. 

First, the argument developed here is 
that we must view families as units in the 
stratification system, not just as small 
groups faced with the internal problems of 
maintaining good relations among mem- 
bers. When we place the family in the 
context of the larger stratification system, 
we see that one concern of families will be 
status maintenance and status enhance- 
ment. To the extent this is true, wives can 
have a potentially valuable socioeconomic 
contribution to make to their families’ 
competitive position. Therefore, there 
should be rather powerful, and probably 
growing pressures for wives to work. 
Moreover, the evidence certainly indi- 
cates that wives have been increasing 
their labor-force participation for a 
number of years. 

Second, the argument presented here is 
in agreement with Parsons concerning the 
importance of status consistency—or at 
least status compatibility—in family sta- 
bility. However, from a theoretical point 
of view, this paper has suggested that Par- 
sons’ preoccupation with competition has 
led to a distorted analysis of the problem 
of status consistency within the family. 
An alternative proposed here is that for 
reasons of status maintenance, status 
compatibility among family members is 
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important. This means, however, that 
negative consequences will ensue if the 
wife has a much lower as well as a much 
higher socioeconomic status than the 
husband. Hence, depending on her per- 
sonal qualifications and on market condi- 
tions, if she can make a positive contribu- 
tion to the family’s socioeconomic posi- 
tion, her labor-force participation is en- 
couraged. As a result, wives who are 
working generally will be in occupations 
that reflect favorably on their families’ 
socioeconomic position as derived from 
the husband. Data from the PUS indicate 
that there is considerable empirical sup- 
port for this position. The socioeconomic 
distance between the occupations of hus- 
bands and wives was particularly pro- 
nounced only for wives of men in the 
highest level occupations. Even here, 
highly discrepant manual or service occu- 
pations are avoided by these wives. Other 
evidence contradicting the view that a 
lower-level occupation is a functional 
necessity of the working wife comes from 
an examination of the occupations of re- 
cently employed wives. Recent workers 
in relatively high-level occupations are 
more likely to be currently employed than 
recent workers in lower-level occupa- 
tions. 

The PUS data indicate that although 
wives earn considerably less, on the aver- 
age, than husbands, wives’ economic con- 
tribution to their families can still be 
highly important—enough, in many cases, 
to provide a functional substitute for up- 
ward occupational mobility on the hus- 
band’s part, or to compensate for a hus- 
band’s relatively low earnings compared 
to other men in his occupational group. 
Thus, the unfavorable earnings position of 
women versus men in our society should 
not prevent us from recognizing the eco- 
nomic significance of wives’ earnings, low 
though they be. 

Regarding competition, I have argued 
that Parsons greatly overestimated how 
disruptive it would be if both the husband 
and wife worked. For a variety of reasons, 
competition is less of an important factor 
than Parsons maintained. Working 
spouses usually operate in different occu- 
pational and/or organizational work 
groups which protect them from direct 
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competition with each other. Conflicts are 
most likely to arise between husbands and 
wives in very high-level occupations. 
However, high-level couples—and espe- 
cially high-level working wives—are a rel- 
atively small segment of the population. 
Finally, this paper suggests that rather 
than traditional sex-role norms being a 
teleological result of the conflicts inherent 
in the two-worker family, they may be a 
major factor in the cause of such conflicts 
when the wife works. 
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This report represents the completion of a content analysis of magazines designed to examine 
the American family from 1741 to 1865. The final report compares the last period, 1850-1865, 
with previous periods and includes a new discussion of family conflict in magazine content. It is 
suggested that the period 1850-1865 may have been a period of significant family change. The 
theoretical synthesis of findings for the 1741-1865 period is presented. Significant variables 
include the family as a change agent and the role of ideology and developmental factors (i.e., 
urbanization and industrialization). Some observations on causal relationships are made and 
basic limitations in the use of literary sources of data are noted. 


This report represents the completion 
of a content analysis of magazines de- 
signed to examine the American family 
from 1741, essentially a preindustrial, 
pre-urban period, to 1865, a period in 
which large-scale industrialization was 
well under way. Three earlier reports 
(Lantz et al., 1968; 1973; 1975) dealt with 
the important findings for each of the 
periods. The essential focus of each of 
these studies was to examine power pat- 
terns between the husband and wife, the 
extent to which romantic love was impor- 
tant, motivations for marriage, and sanc- 
tions for sexual deviance. The results of 
the final period, 1850-1865, deal with 
each of the above plus an analysis of the 


additional dimensions of conflict between 
parents and conflict between parents and 
children. These facets of family dynamics 
had not appeared in the magazine content 
in our earlier investigations, and this ap- 
pearance of family conflict represented a 
new and possibly significant element to 
explore. 

The purpose of this final paper is to 
compare the findings of the three earlier 
periods with the final period, 1850-1865, 
and to present the theoretical implications 
of the entire project. The data for each of 
the earlier time periods was taken from 
Mott (1930), who has broken the de- 
velopment of magazines into distinct 
periods. As described in our earlier re- 
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ports, each period has its special social, 
political and economic characteristics. 
The final period is characterized by Mott 
(1938) as one of significant change in the 
American magazine, as well as in Ameri- 
can society. Nearly all important novel- 
ists, poets and critics made frequent con- 
tributions to magazine literature. Mott in- 
dicates that during this period magazines 
were a major force in the diffusion of 
democratic and equalitarian ideals. Con- 
tent of the periodicals cut across social 
backgrounds and classes more than in ear- 
lier periods (Mott, 1938:46—101).+ 

Perhaps the most noteworthy character- 
istics of magazines for the period 1850- 
1865 were the intellectual issues and de- 
bates which emerged. There was a general 
questioning of the position and authority 
of the male. The interpretations of Marx- 
ist writings, along with the writings of 
utopian socialists, appeared in literary 
works and magazines. Utopian efforts 
sprang up in America during the period 
and some, such as the Oneida community, 
had their own magazine, The Oneida Cir- 
cular, which expounded spiritual, sexual 
and economic equality (Mott, 1938:207). 
The Civil War also brought into focus 
greater demands for social, political and 
legal equality. In addition to the slavery 
issue, women’s rights received consider- 
able attention. Frequently women’s rights 
and the civil rights of blacks were dis- 
cussed in the same article, indicating a 
more encompassing view of equality 
(Mott, 1930:50). The social issues of the 
period 1850-1865 were significant for 
changes in American society as a whole, 
and the changes could have had a bearing 
on what was happening to the family. 


Source, Method and Procedure 


Mott (1938:218) lists 71 important mag- 
azines for the 1850—1865 period.* Of these 


1 See Mott (1938:10-3) for more extended com- 
ments on the circulation of periodicals during this 
period. 

7 It should be emphasized that the popilations in 
all four of our studies are based on the list of 
magazines designated as important by Mott. It is 
only because of his work that the reasonable and 
significant assumption can be made that the most 
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magazines, 36 were included in our analy- 
sis.’ Of the 35 magazines not represented 
in our sample, at least 21 magazines (pos- 
sibly more) had specialized content that 
clearly was not reflective of family pat- 
terns, one magazine emphasized foreign 
literature and thirteen magazines could 
not be located. The sample for this last 
period consisted of all available issues of 
the 36 magazines that were pub- 
lished from 1850-1865. All available is- 
sues were examined in order to eliminate 
any sampling error. Our data for the 
1850-1855 period are based on our obser- 
vations irom a total of 6,559 issues which 
we examined. 

The procedure for examining the 
magazines was the same as for earlier 
periods. The table of contents for each 
periodical issue was carefully scanned. 
Article titles or descriptions were used as 
the basis for initial selection; any article 
which appeared to involve one of the top- 
ics or issues under consideration was in- 
cluded. We were guided by titles and we 
also examined the first few paragraphs of 
the articles because titles were not always 
informative enough. If the first page of the 
article contained information on one of 
the variables we were coding, the entire 
article was examined and the appropriate 
tabulations were made. If none of the top- 
ics was found on the first page, the article 
was dismissed. Reliability was established 
by applying the criteria for classification 
in a consistent manner. The schedule and 


influential magazines of each period have been ex- 
amined. For a detailed discussion of the historical 
periods designated by Mott, the nature of a magazine 
and the character of an important magazine, see 
Lantz et al. (1968:414-6). 


3 The titles and dates of these magazines for the 
1850-1865 period can be obtained by writing to the 
senior author. 

* It is important to keep in mind that the number of 
issues examined for the different time periods varies 
considerably. Even though the earlier periods were 
considerably longer in terms of the length of years 
covered. the number of issues published and exam- 
ined in these earlier studies was much smaller. For 
the various periods, the number of issues repre- 
sented in our reports was: 174]~1794, 546 issues; 
1794-1825, 2,373 issues; 1825-1850, 5,334 issues; 
1850-1855, 6,559 issues. For a discussion of the tre- 
mendous expansion of periodicals during. the 1800s, 
see Mott (1930). e a. ce 
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specific categories facilitated this proce- 
dure. 

The unit of analysis was the explicit 
discussion of one of the variables. While 
more than one discussion of the same 
variable could come from the same arti- 
cle, this seldom happened except in the 
case of discussions of power and romantic 
love. A schedule was used which allowed 
for the duplication of the tables used in the 
earlier studies. These tables concern 
power in the man-woman relationship, 
romantic love, motivations for marriage, 
and sanctions involving premarital or ex- 
tramarital sex. In addition, tables were 
constructed to include discussions of con- 
flict in husband-wife and parent-child rela- 
tionships. 

Our analysis for the 1850-1865 period 
involved an examination of the frequency 
and proportion of observations presented 
in the various tables. With regard to 
comparisons between periods, we have 
reported estimates of the average number 
of issues examined for any one particular 
type of discussion (e.g., one discussion of 
romantic love for every 5.4 issues exam- 
ined). This method is useful in providing a 
basis for determining the relative amount 
of attention devoted to particular topics in 
the magazine literature during the four 
periods.” 


> For a discussion of Sebald’s observations on this 
approach, see Lantz et al. (1968:416). 

6 We also recorded the sex of the magazine editors 
and the authors of the discussions which we exam- 
ined. Our analysis indicated that our study displayed 
a selective preference for female authors, but that 
male editors were clearly predominant. Thus, while 
female authorship may have skewed our findings in 
one direction, the predominance and control which 
male editors exercised over the final version of the 
published material would seem clearly to offset the 
possibility of serious bias resulting from an overrep- 
resentation of female writers. 

7 In our earlier studies, chi-square goodness-of-fit 
tests were used to facilitate comparisons within 
these tables. Since we were unable to obtain some of 
the magazines for the 1850-1865 period, the assump- 
tion of a random sample could not be justified and we 
have not reported the significance levels of the find- 
ings. 

With regard to estimates of the average number of 
magazines examined per unit type of discussion, 
some cautions are necessary. Magazine content be- 
came increasingly specialized in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and some of the periodicals for the latter 
periods contained relatively few discussions of the 
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Power in the Man-Woman Relationship 


Various aspects of the power relation- 
ship between males and females during 
the 1850-1865 years were investigated. 
Power, as in previous studies, was defined 
as the ability of one individual to dominate 
another or others, to coerce and control 
them, obtain obedience, interfere with 
their freedom and compel their actions in 
particular ways. Power was coded as 
being exerted overtly by the male, overtly 
by the female, subtly by the female, or by 
males and females cooperatively .® 

The data from our literary analysis of 
power in the man-woman relationship are 
presented in Table 1. Our attention was 
first directed toward a comparison of 
those discussions in which power was 
exerted overtly by the male and female. 
During this period, we recorded a total of 
227 such discussions in the male category 
and 757 discussions in the female cate- 
gory. When the male-female totals were 
examined in the five individual categories 
of existing power, our data revealed that 
there was little difference in the number of 
discussions involving males (N=77) and 
females (N=54) as the source of power in 
the general power category. In regard to 
the four remaining categories, there were 
considerably more discussions of overt 
female power over morality, in courtship 
situations, over finances and in other 
areas. With respect to power in other 
areas, discussions centered on female 
power in the literary, intellectual and edu- 
cational fields as well as in domestic and 
child-rearing situations. 

Shifting our focus from existing power 
relationships to those discussions which 
advocated that overt power should be 
held by males or females, Table 1 indi- 


issues which we analyzed in our research. It is also 
possible that, as magazines expanded from quarter- 
lies to monthlies, bimonthlies or weeklies, the size of 
the issues decreased in some cases. While we do not 
believe that these changes seriously distort the rates 
we have reported, it is important to note that these 
rates should be interpreted only as crude estimates 
of the relative amount of attention given to different 
topics in the various time periods. 

8 Instances of subtle male power were rarely dis- 
cussed in the magazine literature and the few dis- 
cussions we observed have been omitted from our 
analysis. 
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cates that a majority of the discussions 
advocating power .in general involved 
women (64%) as compared with those dis- 
cussions advocating power in general on 
the part of men (36%). While the number 
of discussions advocating female power 
over morality was not large (N=12), we 
recorded only one discussion advocating 
male power over issues related to moral- 
ity. We also observed considerably more 
accounts calling for overt female power 
over financial matters as well as in the 
miscellaneous category. 


Overt Male Power Compared with Overt 
and Subtle Female Power 


Evidence for a shift in the distribution 
of power between men and women can be 
given additional credence by examining 
what was taking place in the area of subtle 
female power. As in our previous studies, 
subtle female power refers to situations 
where the female is in control even though 
the male may be unaware that he is being 
manipulated. Since we were basically in- 
terested in the overall power of the male 
and female, the discussions which indi- 
cated either overt or subtle female power 
were combined to permit comparison with 
discussions of male power. 

We recorded 227 discussions of overt 
power by the male and 1,015 discussions 
of female power (subtle and overt) across 
all five categories (see Table 1). When 
comparing the male-female totals within 
the Exists columns of the individual 
categories, we found that there were 
slightly more discussions of female power 
in general (N=104) than male power in 
general (N=77). In the four remaining 
categories, our analysis revealed consid- 
erably larger percentages of discussions of 
female power in each case: power over 
morality (99%), power in courtship (81%), 
power over finances (84%) and power in 
other areas (96%). 

We also compare data involving dis- 
cussions which advocated overt male 
power with those which favored overt or 
subtle female power. With respect to the 
discussions of power in general, a greater 
number of discussions advocated overt 
and subtle female power (N=170) than 
male power (N=85). Almost all of the dis- 
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cussions concerning power over morality 
involved women. While the total number 
of discussions advocating power in court- 
ship was rather small, our findings re- 
vealed a considerable majority of dis- 
cussions advocating female power in both 
of the remaining categories: power over 
finances (92%) and power in other areas 
(91%). i 

A disproportionate share of these dis- 
cussions came from predominantly fe- 
male- and family-oriented magazines. 
Thus, it is possible that these periodicals 
might have exaggerated the changing roles 
of the sexes as well as the influence and 
power of women during this period. Mott 
(1938) notes, nevertheless, that these 
periodicals endured because they re- 
flected the ideas, interests and concerns 
of the magazine subscribers and readers. 

Perhaps the most compelling evidence 
of changing ideas about the power of men 
and women in mid-nineteenth-century 
America emerges from the variety of dis- 
cussions of overt female power in the 
educational, intellectual, literary, political 
and legal fields.? The intense debate over 
women’s rights during these years would 
seem to demonstrate that the threat to the 
traditional order was often taken quite se- 
riously. One male writer, for example, 
was so incensed over the state of affairs 
that he advocated the inauguration of a 
‘Man’s Rights Convention” to combat 


°” If we had anticipated such a large number of 
discussions of female power in so many different 
areas during this period, we would have been better 
prepared to categorize and tabulate these dis- 
cussions within more specific dimensions and areas 
of influence. Since individual discussions were not 
identified at the outset of the research, the following 
percentages should be viewed as approximate esti- 
mates of the number of discussions in the miscel- 
laneous category. Discussions of female power in the 
Existent category included: literary power, or the 
ability of women to influence others through litera- 
ture (26%); intellectual power, or the influence of 
women through reasoning, knowledge and intelli- 
gence (26%); power in formal education, especially 
as teachers (24%); power in child-rearing (20%); 
power in terms of legal rights or political influence 
(4%). Discussions advocating female power con- 
sisted of the following: political power and legal 
rights to vote, run for office, hold property, etc. 
(40%6); intellectual power (21%); power in child-rear- 
ing (18%); power in education (15%); literary power 
(6%). 
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Table 2. Total Row Sums of Power in the Man-W oman Relationship by Source of Power and Time 


Period 


Source of Power 1741-1794 
Overtly by Male 136 (42%) 
Overtly by Female 42 (13%) 
Subtly by Female 105 (33%) 
Mutual Cooperation 38 (12%) 


N=321(100% ) 


Time Period 
1794-1825 1825-1850 1850-1865 
33 (299%) 199 (31%) 227 (17%) 
15 (13%) 147 (22%) 757 (56%) 
35 (31%) 193 (30%) 258 (19%) 
30 (26%) 113 (17%) 96 ( 8%) 
113(100% ) 652(100%) 1338( 100% ) 





“force with force” (Littell’s Living Age, 
1859:7747). 


Power in Man-Woman Relationship: a 
Comparison of Trends 


The following analysis may serve to 
clarify the changes in family power which 
provoked so much debate in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. A compari- 
son of the number of discussions of power 
and the proportion of discussions in each 
category for the different time periods is 
reported in Table 2. 

We should consider first the large 
number of discussions dealing with power 
in the man-woman relationship in the 
1850-1865 period. In fact, we recorded 
more discussions of power during this 
fifteen-year period (N=1,348) than in 
all three earlier periods combined 
(N=1,086).!° This finding may be espe- 
cially important, given that we were not 
able to examine all magazines for the 
period. The difference in number of dis- 
cussions was largely accounted for by the 
high number of nonfictional discussions 
recorded from 1850-1865 (N=1,002) 


10 While we are impressed by the considerable 
amount of attention given to discussions of power in 
the man-woman relationship during the 1850—1865 
period, the absolute number of discussions can be 
somewhat misleading. The absolute number and 
rates for the various periods are useful here: 1741- 
1794, 321 discussions or about one discussion for 
every 1.7 issues examined; 1794-1825, 113 dis- 
cussions or about one discussion for every 21.0 is- 
sues examined; 1825-1850, 652 discussions or about 
one discussion for every 8.2 issues examined; and 
1850-1865, 1,338 discussions or about one for every 
4.9 issues examined. On this basis, the first and last 
periods represented the most attention to power in 
the man-woman relationship in terms of the issues 
which we analyzed. 


compared with nonfictional discussions 
for all previous periods (N=455). The at- 
tention which nonfiction writers devoted 
to commentaries on power in the man- 
woman relationship would seem to pro- 
vide an important index of the interest and 
concern which these issues provoked in 
the mid-century years.!! 

When we focus attention on the actual 
expressions and distribution of power, 
three distinct trends emerge in our literary 
analysis. The first trend involves a change 
in the expression of power. In the earlier 
periods (especially from 1741-1825), au- 
thority was normatively ascribed to the 
male, but magazine content revealed that 
power was not exclusively exercised by 
the man. Through subtle persuasion and 
indirect means for gaining influence, 
women were able to exert considerable 
power in matters of morality, courtship, 
child-rearing and other domestic situa- 
tions. From 1825 to 1850, the expression 
of power began to change in the magazine 
discussions. As the percentages in Table 2 
demonstrate, a trend from subtle to dvert 
female power was greatly intensified in 
the 1850-1865 period. 

The second pattern revealed in our con- 
tent analysis for the several periods indi- 


1! The fantasy and sentimentality of many fictional 
accounts often present monumental problems in 
making valid inferences about social reality. The im- 
portance of the nonfictional discussions in the later 
period stems from the greater probability that these 
discussions reflect realistic issues and situations in 
the man-woman relationship during the mid- 
nineteenth century, The substantial number of dis- 
cussions involving existing power arrangements 
(N=858) compared with those advocating different 
sources of power (N=490) would further reinforce 
our conclusion that important changes were in prog- 
ress during these years. 
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cates that female power grew in scope, 
involving new areas from one period to 
another.!* From 1741-1825, discussions 
of female power were primarily restricted 
to the family environment and courtship 
situations. Female power in general or 
women’s rights and influence outside the 
home were seldom discussed and rarely 
advocated in the periodical literature of 
‘the earlier periods. After 1825, however, 
these issues and topics became more 
common. The taken-for-granted nature of 
traditional roles was challenged by a 
growing controversy over the rights and 
responsibilities of women in the world 
outside the area of the family. 

The third trend in our data involves dis- 
cussions of mutual cooperation in the 
man-woman relationship. The data in 
Table 2 indicate that the percentage of 
discussions of mutual cooperation 
reached a peak from 1794-1825, and then 
declined considerably in relation to dis- 
cussions of other types of power in the 
periodical literature from 1825—1865. This 
trend was especially evident in the 
magazine literature from 1850—1865 when 
only 8% of the discussions were classified 
in the mutual cooperation category. The 
explanation for a decline in the proportion 
of discussions involving mutual coopera- 
tion is interesting and deserves special 
comment, especially since we previously 
identified the pattern of mutual coopera- 
tion as one aspect of a move away from 
patriarchal dominance of the family. If 
one views the changes in family power in 
terms of an ongoing process, the concern 
for mutual cooperation in the eighteenth- 
and early nineteenth-century periodicals 
could have represented one phase of a 
move toward greater female power. By 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
however, the emphasis for women was 
less on mutual cooperation, which may 
have been achieved in some respects, and 
more on additional dimensions of female 
power. The phenomenon of rising expec- 
tations on the attainment of power for 
women may also have been operative. 


12 The following discussion is based on an analysis 
of the distribution of power in the man-woman rela- 
tionship. The specific data concerning the respective 
areas of power can be found in the three articles 
dealing with earlier periods. 
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Women had been achieving greater au- 
thority and power in earlier periods. Yet 
changes in the distribution of power and 
authority, once started, may have moved 
at a relatively slow pace. This tension for 
women concerning the realization of some 
measure of power, in a context in which 
the process of further power changes was 
inevitably slow, may have become inten- 
sified by the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This may help explain why the mat- 
ter of the distribution of family power and 
authority was the dominating issue in 
magazine content ot family life in the 
1850-1865 period. If this interpretation is 
valid, this period could have been a cru- 
cial one in which basic changes in the 


‘power structure of the family were taking 


place, changes which set the direction and 
orientation of the family for a long time. In 
this sense, some of the basic changes 
which led to the contemporary demo- 
cratic-compantonship family of the twen- 
tieth century were greatly accelerated in 
America in the 1850-1865 period. 


Conflict in Family and Marital 
Relationships 


The data we have presented on changes 
in family power structure could have addi- 
tional meaning if we examine the area of 
conflict for the period 1850—1865. The 
presence of conflict may have been a fac- 
tor which helped to produce change.!? 

The same procedures for the selection 
of articles were used as in our analyses of 
power, romantic love and so forth. Overt 
conflict was defined as a situation (or situ- 
ations) in which sharp disagreement and 
tension resulted from antagonistic inter- 
ests, ideas or behavior. Covert conflict 
involved the presence of latent tensions, 
but tensions not openly acknowledged by 
any of the members involved. The data 
from our analysis are shown in Table 3. 

Overall, our findings show 197 explicit 


13 Since we did not collect information on family 
conflict in the earlier periods, we do not have a 
baseline to compare our findings for the 1850-1865 
period with earlier years. With regard to marital con- 
flict, however, a number o? other writers (Fursten- 
berg, 1966; Barnett, 1968) have noted that the topic 
was not openly discussed to any large extent until 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 


Conflict in 
Other Areas 
1850-1865 


Conflict over 
Finances 
1850-1865 


1850-1865 


Conflict over 
Domestic Roles 


General 
1850-1965 


Conflict in 


Table 3. Various Dimensions of Conflict in Husband-Wife and Parent-Child Relationships by Character of Discussion (Fiction or Nonfiction) and Type of 
Conflict (Overt or Covert) during 1850-1865 (in Number of Discussions) 
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alann g discussions of family conflict for the 

BZ [RRR ES 1850-1865 period. Nearly half (49%) of all 
ARRENE these observations involved discussi 

> OSII ese observations involve iscussions 

Bilone N of general conflict between the wife and 

= rr husband. Some conflict over domestic 

Z roles and finances was discussed by the 


magazine writers, but few distinct pat- 


bn | xt 0 terns emerge with respect to other specific 
situations of marital conflict. In fact, we 
Zluono were impressed by the variety of alleged 
causes for marital troubles (lack of com- 
munication, drinking, finances, per- 


F 
22 
9 
13 
1 


sonality conflicts, in-law problems, ex- 
tramarital affairs) and the similarity of 
these themes to contemporary complaints 
and explanations of marital disruption. !4 


Klonoo The difference bweteen discussions of 
overt conflict (N=102) and covert conflict 
alases (N=57) in husband-wife relationships 
could suggest that marital tensions were 
brought out into the open during this 
u |onco period. Since the majority of these dis- 


cussions (72%) came from fiction, how- 
ever, this interpretation should be viewed 


cautiously. 
ee on Nevertheless, the literary concern with 
conflict would seem to reflect certain tell- 
Z too ing anxieties about the quality of marriage 


and family life in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
i tury. The rhetorical question posed by the 
RA editor of the Continental Monthly (May, 
1864:23) typified this concern: “‘Do any of 
you who may be our readers know half a 
dozen happy families in your circle of 
friends?” A writer in the Boston Quar- 
terly Review (October 1859:492) took the 
matter even more seriously: ‘*The family, 
in its old sense, is disappearing from our 
land, and not only our free institutions are 
threatened, but the very existence of our 
society is endangered.’’ Magazine litera- 
ture during the 1850—1865 period began to 
expose problems in marriage and family 
life which previously had been confined to 
the privacy and secrecy of the home. In 
this respect, recognition of marital and 
family conflict may have had the effect of 
generalizing the nature of the problem and 
weakening the sense of personal guilt 
about marital incompatibility. 


T 
60 
37 
12 

7 


N 
22 
14 
5 
4 


F 
38 
23 

7 
3 


i4 In many ways, the sources of conflict noted in 
nineteenth-century magazine literature bear a re- 
markable resemblance to the complaints of modern 
divorced women reported by Goode (1956:ch 10). 


Overt between Husband and Wife 
Covert between Husband and Wife 
Overt between Parents and Children 
Covert between Parents and Children 


Source of Conflict 
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Table 4. Various Dimensions of the Romantic Love Complex and Character of Discussion (Poetry, 
Other Fiction and Nonfiction) during 1850-1865 (in Number of Discussions) 


Poetry 
Idealization of the loved one 303 
The one and only 144 
Love at first sight 15 
Love wins out over all 24 
Glorification of personal emotions 110 
N= 596 


The Romantic Love Complex: 
A Comparison of Periods 


We now shift our focus to another di- 
mension of the relationship between the 
sexes during the 1850-1865 period. As in 
our earlier studies, romantic love was de- 
fined in terms of five dimensions: (1) 
idealization of the loved one, (2) the one 
and only, (3) love at first sight, (4) love 
wins out over all and (5) glorification of 
personal emotions. The results of our 
analysis for 1850-1865 are presented in 
Table 4. 

While discussions of romantic love 
were quite common in the magazine litera- 
ture during this period, they appeared 
somewhat less frequently than in the pre- 
vious periods. For the two earlier periods, 
we recorded 337 discussions of romantic 
love in the 1741—1794 period, or about one 
discussion for every 1.6 issues and 761 
romantic love discussions in the 1794— 
1825 period, or about one discussion for 
every 3.1 issues examined. For the 1825- 
1850 years, we recorded 2,261 discussions 
of romantic love; this is equivalent to one 
discussion for every 2.4 issues. In the lat- 
ter period from 1850 to 1865, 1,209 dis- 
cussions were observed, or about one dis- 
cussion for every 5.4 issues. A similar de- 
cline of interest in romantic love also has 
been documented by Hall (1976), who 
undertook a content analysis of novels, 
and by Hendrix and Peters (1976), who 
examined nineteenth-century ballads.!> 
The waning preoccupation with romantic 


'5 Detailed information on these studies is avail- 
able by writing to Stephen Hall, Department of 
Sociology, Appalachian State University, Boone, 
North Carolina or Lew Hendrix, Department of 
Sociology, Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
date, Ilinois. 


1850-1865 
Other Fiction Nonfiction Total 
161 16 480 (40%) 
162 7 313 (26%) 
60 4 79 ( 6%) 
153 1 178 (15%) 
47 2 159 (13%) 
583 30 1209 (100%) 


love in the periodical literature would also 
correspond with the gradual transition 
from romantic idealism to realism in 
American literature. As literary critics 
began to plead for more “ ‘veritable and 
veracious’ °” accounts of “* ‘the way life 
really is,’ ’’ the emotional sentimentality 
of earlier periods may have become less 
appealing (Stovall, 1967) 


Motivations for Marriage: 
A Comparison of Periods 


As in the previous articles, three 
motivations for marriage were consid- 
ered: happiness, wealth and status. We 
also noted whether these motivations 
were held by the individuals entering mar- 
riage or by their parents. The data for the 
1850-1865 period are presented in Table 
oF 

Although we recorded 344 discussions 
concerning various motives for marriage 
during this period (about one discussion . 
for every 19 issues examined), there was a 
considerable decrease from the prior 
period when 1,315 such discussions were 
found (about one discussion for every 
four issues examined). This finding would 
seem to confirm our earlier observation 
that the magazine literature from 1850- 
1865 reflected a growing concern with 
problems of marital and family life (power 
and conflict) rather than more peripheral, 
sentimental issues (reasons for getting 
married and romantic love). 

While a general decline in discussions 
of marital motives is evident, the 
magazine data are otherwise consistent 
with previous findings which indicate a 
strong emphasis on happiness as the pre- 
dominant motive. Of the total number of 
discussions, 81% showed this prevailing 
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Table 5. Marital Motive and Holder of Motive by Character of Discussion (Fiction and Nonfiction) 
during 1850-1865 (in Number of Discussions) 





1850-1865 
Fiction Nonfiction 
Not Not 
Motive _ Parent Ego Specified Parent Ego Specified Total 
Happiness 9 177 88 Q 3 3 280 (81%) 
Wealth 10 28 4 0 2 0 44 (13%) 
Status 6 4 7 2 1 0 20 ( 6%) 
i N==25 209 99 2 6 3 344 (100%) 


concern, while 13% indicated wealth and 1850 and 11% of the discussions in the 
only 6% indicated status. Parental desires final period treated the parents’ consider- 
were occasionally considered, but the ations.!6 These literary findings suggest 
most common motivation was personal important changes in the basis of marnage 
happiness. This finding would indicate an as well as in the role which parents and 
important index of individualism on the Marriage partners played in the process of 
part of persons entering marriage—with mate selection. One finds that from 1741 
marriage being primarily a matter of per- to 1865, we have moved to a position in 
sonal choice and happiness. Parental which the motives of the couple assume 
interests were not only less important for more importance in relation to the influ- 
the most part, but tended to reflecta more ences which parents may have had. These 
traditional view of marriage as a family findings lend additional credence to the 
affair—a means for acquiring or transmit- basic family changes which we have pre- 
ting property, wealth and status through viously examined. 
the family line. 

Table 6 provides the data from our con- Sexual Standards 
tent analysis of motivations for marriage p 
for all the periods we have examined. As The magazine content also was exam- 
noted earlier, happiness on the part of ego ined for evidence regarding the normative 
has accounted for a large proportion of sexual structure of the period. Since there 
the discussions in each period. Relativeto were few direct references to the sexual 
economic and utilitarian motivations, the mores, we employed indirect indices in 
emphasis on personal happiness is espe- the form of sanctions invoked in premari- 
cially significant in the final two periods. tal or extramarital relations. The three 
A comparison of the distributions of par- Categories of sanctions were punishment, 
ent and ego motives provides evidence for ostracism and sympathy. We also distin- 
generational differences in all four guished between those discussions which 
studies. Although personal happiness has indicated that a particular sanction should 
been the most common topic with regard be implemented toward a person and dis- 
to the person entering marriage, wealth cussions in which a particular sanction ac- 
and happiness have accounted for most of tually was implemented toward an indi- 
the discussions of parental motives; but vidual. Hence, the three forms of sanc- 
the pattern varies considerably from one ‘tions were classified into one of two 
time period to another. categories—attitudes or behavior. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy ‘end in While love, marriage and family prob- 
these data concerns the proportionate de- lems were important themes of discussion 
cline of discussions of parental desires and controversy in the magazine literature 
during the final two periods. In our first Of the 1850-1865 period, we found rela- 
two studies, 44% and 33% of the dis- tively few discussions of sexual sanctions, 
cussions were concerned with parental ——-_§ : 
motives regarding the marriage of their 16 These percentages are not presented in the ta- 
children. In the last two periods, only 8% bles, but they can be easily calculated from the data 
of the discussions examined from 1825— presented in Table 6. 


ea 
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Table 6. Marital Motive (Happiness, Wealth or Status} and Holder of Motive (Ego or Parent) by 
Time Periods (in Number and Percentage of Discussions) 


Time Period 


Bgo’s Motive 1741~1794 1794-1825 1825—1850 1850-1865 
Happiness 57 (76%) 5 (45.5%) 1112 (92%) 180 (84%) 
Wealth 15 (20%) 5 (45.5%) 75 (6%) 30 (14%) 
Status 3 (4%) 1 (9%) 17 (2%) 5 (2%) 
N=75 (100%) 11 (100%) 1204 (100%) 215 (100%) 
Time Period 
Parent’s Motive 1741—1794 1794-1825 1825—1850 1850-1865 
Happiness 17 (29%) 2 (40%) 52 (51%) 9 (33%) 
Wealth 30 (51%) 3 (60%) 28 (27%) 10 (37%) 
Status 12 (20%) 0 (0%) 22 (22%) 8 (30%) 
N=59 (100%) 5 (100%) 102 (100%) 27 (100%) 


sexual deviance or sexual behavior. There 
were only 41 discussions of the various 
sanctions either advocated or im- 
plemented against persons engaged in 
sexual misconduct.!? 

Perhaps the most important finding for 
the 1850-1865 period involves the dis- 
crepancy between sanctions against male 
and female sexual deviance. Practically all 
the discussions in the male categories in- 
valved punishment or ostracism, while 
sympathy was the most frequent response 
to sexual deviance on the part of the 
female. This finding can be best under- 
stood within the framework of 
nineteenth-century notions of sexual 
morality. Walters (1974) and many other 
commentators have shown that the 
Victorian lady was exalted for her chastity 
virtue and innocence. Mid-century males, 
on the other hand, were constantly ad- 
vised to keep vigilance over their fierce 
passions, animal instincts and destructive 
impulses. 

A second observation about the data 
from our content analysis deserves elab- 
oration. There appears to be a rather 
sharp discrepancy between attitudes (dis- 
cussions that sanctions should be im- 
plemented) and real behavior (discussions 


'T We recorded one discussion of sexual sanctions 
for approximately every 160 issues examined in the 
1850-1865 period. In comparison with other topics 
such as power, conflict and romantic love, dis- 
cussions of sexual behavior and attitudes toward 
sexual deviance were difficult to find in the magazine 
literature. 


of the actual implementation of sexual 
sanctions). In general, the attitudes ex- 
pressed by the magazine writers tended to 
be more liberal than the discussions de- 
scribing the actual enforcement of sexual 
sanctions. To the extent that these limited 
findings reflect changing ideas about sex- 
ual deviance in the nineteenth century, 
they may provide an important back- 
ground for the revolution in sexual be- 
havior during the twentieth century. 

In comparison with magazine literature 
of the eighteenth century, the data for 
1850-1865 continue to reflect a lack of 
literary discussion of sexual sanctions in 
the nineteenth century. For the first 
period investigated, we recorded about 
one discussion for every four issues in the 
1741—1794 period and found considerable 
literary evidence to document the exis- 
tence of the double standard. After 1794, 
however, such discussions have become 
much less common. In the 1850-1865 
period, for example, there was approxi- 
mately one discussion for every 160 is- 
sues.!® It is difficult te determine the at- 
titudes toward sexual deviance solely on 
the basis of an examination of popular 
magazines. The general tendency to avoid 
discussions of sex during these years may 
indicate that this period was characterized 
by change and confusion for both sexes. 
Schlesinger (1966:32), for example, 
suggests that men were too preoccupied 


18 The discussions of sexual sanctions were so 
infrequent during the 1850—1865 period that we have 
not included the tabular presentation of findings. 
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with economic success to devote much 
time to passion. Women were entering a 
period in which reason and intellect were 
valued. Schlesinger maintains that these 
factors resulted in prudishness about sex, 
as well as considerable frustration for 
both sexes. This issue remains an impor- 
tant one for further investigation. 


Discussion 


The content analysis of magazines from 
1741 through 1865 suggests that certain 
aspects of the family may have been un- 
dergoing change. While we recognized 
that the inability to include some 
magazines of the 1850-1865 period repre- 
sented a problem, independent studies by 
Hall (1976) and Hendrix and Peters (1976) 
generally confirm the observations we 
shall make. These studies suggest that 
traditional male and female roles (espe- 
cially in regard to the expression and allo- 
cation of power) were far more compli- 
cated than our own time-bound stereo- 
types of early American family structure 
would lead us to believe. Equally impor- 
tant, however, is the realization that ideas 
about the man-woman relationship may 
have been undergoing steady modification 
during the preindustrial period. ‘While the 
dislocation and blurring of roles was 
probably intensified as social and 
technological changes accelerated, the 
transition in everyday marriage and family 
life probably occurred over a relatively 
long period of time. 

If we reexamine each of the previous 
studies, we can observe a pattern that 
may be relevant. The magazine content in 
each period suggests changes in the dis- 
tribution of power, in motivations for 
marriage, in the importance of romantic 
love and in attitudes toward sexual de- 
viance. However, the relationship of each 
variable to the others appears to undergo 
change, with the distribution of power 
emerging as the variable of greatest con- 
cern in our final period, 1850-1865. If 
magazine content was an accurate reflec- 
tion of family change, one might postulate 
that the process of family change pro- 
ceeded first in those areas least antagonis- 
tic to the power structure of the traditional 
family. There is no evidence of major at- 
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tacks on the structure of the family in 
Magazine content in earlier periods. In- 
stead, we find important but lesser 
changes in the dimensions that we have 
examined. Yet, nowhere in any of ‘the 
previous periods studied is there any evi- 
dence for drastic efforts to change the 
family such as those that appeared in the 
1850-1865 period. This could mean, first, 
that earlier family changes set the stage 
for significant family change in the 1850- 
1865 period. Second, the data suggest that 
all the important variables necessary for 
basis family change in family power struc- 
ture were not present prior to the 1850— 
1865 period. l l 

If one accepts that these magazines re- 
flected changes, then it is necessary to 
explain why these changes occurred. In- 
variably the linkage between broad mac- 
roscopic events and change in social 
structures is undeveloped. Moreover, the 
independent and dependent variables in 
social analysis involving lengthy periods 
of time do not relate in the same way to 
one another. Thus, the family, in order to 
change, can be viewed at one point in time 
as dependent on external change agents; 
yet at another point in time, the family can 
be seen to be an initiator of change that 
influences external events. The problem is 
compounded further by the fact that ex- 
ternal change agents can differ in their 
relationships to each other over time. At 
one point, industrialization may have 
been responsible for the development of 
particular ideologies; at another point, 
ideologies may have had an impact on in- 
dustrialization. There are at least three 
major variables that seem to have a bear- 
ing on American family changes during 
the period of our studies—the family 
structure itself, social ideology and eco- 
nomic development, especially, urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization. 


The Family 


Social structures like the family are ca- 


. pable of changing themselves because 


they contain some provision for the intro- 
duction of new perspectives and values. 
No single type of family structure can 
solve permanently the problems which 
emerge from a given family structure. The 
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structure of the family at any given point 
in time achieves some goals at the ex- 
pense of other possible goals. For exam- 
ple, a patriarchal family of the type we 
believe existed in America in 1741 
achieved integration through an unequal 
distribution of power. Hence, this pat- 
riarchal family carried within it potential 
ingredients for dissatisfaction among fam- 
ily members; the result was a challenge to 
patriarchal authority. This challenge, as 
revealed in our data, took the form of a 
pattern of subtle female power in particu- 
lar areas of family life, mutual sharing of 
power and, in time, even overt power on 
the part of the female. Such efforts to 
produce change are not unusual from a 
sociological perspective. No social struc- 
ture with a markedly disproportionate dis- 
tribution of power is devoid of efforts on 


the part of those without power to change 


such an arrangement. Such was the case 
even under traditional caste systems when 
external ideologies and influences were at 
a minimum. 


Similarly, the goal of imposing a utilitar- 


ian, materialistic basis for mate selection 
may be accomplished at the expense of 
minimizing the significance of romantic 
love. Parental domination of mate choice 
is achieved by negating individual choice. 
The data for all of our studies suggest that 
adaptations were probably made by fam- 
ily members in order to cope with the 
unequal distribution of power. Efforts 
were made to assert the right of individu- 
als to choose marriage partners for them- 
selves. This dialectical tension in family 
structure—the imbalance it may create 
and the alternative ways of dealing with 
such an imbalance—is an important and 
neglected component of family change. 
Nevertheless, internal family variables 
are insufficient to account for family 
change. 


The Role of External Sources of Family 
Change 


The relationship of a developing 
economy to family change can be 
specified conceptually as follows. Tra- 
ditional family structures encounter dif- 
ficulties in remaining static in a society in 
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which the economy is developing because 
such development creates opportunities 
for people to introduce change from the 
outside. Throughout the period of our in- 
vestigation, the American economy con- 
tinued to grow and expand—initially 
through agriculture, trade and commerce. 
Family change was probably facilitated 
during America’s agricultural phase by 
the availability of cheap, rich land on the 
frontier. Young married people who mi- 
grated could develop their own patterns of 
family life without the constraints of their 
elders. Often the nature of the hardships 
necessitated a restructuring of traditional 
family roles. Moreover, frontier areas, 
with their disproportionate sex ratio 
favoring women, often created oppor- 
tunities for the redistribution of roles and 
power. 

In the nineteenth century, the economy 
began to shift from an agricultural to an 
industrial base. By 1865, an urban- 
industrial complex was well underway. 
This resulted in the rapid growth of cities, 
an unprecedented need for labor, and 
freedom from traditional role constraints. 

The success of the American economy . 
could have been important in affecting 
family change in yet another way. One of 
the reasons family structures in underde- 
veloped economies change very slowly is 
that existence is precarious. Thus, people 
may come to believe that their existing 
family structure is the only one which 
facilitates survival. Under these circum- . 
stances, change in family structure can be 
perceived as a threat to the family’s 
capacity to survive. Once a society 
reaches a stage of economic development 
where its main concerns are not tied 
solely to economic survival, and an eco- 
nomic surplus is possible, changes in fam- 
ily structure can be considered. Families 
then may be more readily able to accept 
alternative structural arrangements, either 
those which are generated from within or 
those from without. The perceptions and 
energies of people associated with old ar- 
rangements can be redirected toward new 
possibilities. The expansion of the Ameri- 
can economy, and the opportunities it 
provided, made it possible for the family 
to face the development of new patterns 
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of family life and could well have facili- 
tated and hastened the possibilities for 
change. 


The Role of Ideology 


The development of ideological issues 
which could have a bearing on changes in 
family structure have their origins in two 
major sources. The eighteenth century 
was a period of considerable political and 
religious ferment in America. Conven- 
tional political structures in the form of 
English control of the colonies and con- 
ventional religious structures and author- 
ity came under widespread attack. New 
trends representing a concern for social 
justice continued into the nineteenth cen- 
tury in the form of the issue and 
women’s rights. 

By the late 1840s, the women’s move- 
ment became more radicalized, address- 
ing itself not only to the lesser issues of 
dress and temperance, but also to basic 
questions about the entrapment of women 
into the roles of wives and mothers. Ac- 
cording to Duberman (1975:11), the ef- 
forts of women on behalf of blacks re- 
sulted in questions about their own role in 
society since women often became ac- 
tivists on behalf of minorities, and this 
kind of activity made women more con- 
scious of their own lowly status. 

The second major source of change in 
ideology arose from the contradiction of 
wealth and poverty in an economically 
successful society. The pursuit of mate- 
rialism was identified as creating false 
values, and ideological issues arose. The 
emergence of the utopian community, 
especially the reform communities promi- 
nent in the 1850-1865 period, represented 
an effort to deal with these concerns. As 
Muncy (1973:6-7) indicates, the utopian 
reform communities, which reflected a 
strong element of socialism, represented a 
disenchantment with the American fam- 
ily. Reformists believed that family life, at 
the time, was destructive to personal and 
social development and was too competi- 
tive, beset by rivalries and jealousies. 
They saw the economy as playing an im- 
portant role and believed that an eco- 
nomic change could result in a change in 
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the structure and organization of the fam- 
ily and in the fulfillment of the self and the 
human personality. These utopian com- 
munities could develop in America at this 
time because the climate of concern for 
matters of social justice for all groups who 
felt underprivileged was already present 
in America. While the communities them- 
selves may have had little lasting impact 
on the direction of family change, they did 
help to emphasize certain major ideologi- 
cal themes associated with the search for 
social justice (political and economic) and 
for human rights for all groups. However 
diverted from these principles American 
society became from time to time, these 
themes were recurrent. While we have 
conceptualized a possible relationship be- 
tween ideology and family change, we 
cannot delineate or specify the conditions 
under which ideology resulted in family 
change, nor do we have data which bears 
on this question. It is, however, important 
to speculate on the implications. 

We have explored the role of the family 
as an agent of change itself and we have 
dealt with the economy, including indus- 
trialization and urbanization, and ideol- 
ogy. Nevertheless, while change variables 
from the family, from ideology and from 
an agricultural economy were present 
from the beginning, urbanization and in- 
dustrialization, both aspects of economic 
development, did not develop fully in 
America until much later (Lantz et al., 
1975). | 

An important problem that remains is 
whether any statements about causal rela- 
tions can be made. Clearly, the family in 
America was in a condition of change 
from the very first, and such change was 
part of a greater process of change that 
started much earlier in Europe. Humanis- 
tic ideologies, the growth of cities, and 
development of industry all undoubtedly 
played a part in such change at different 
times. 

An examination of the European ex- 
perience would lead one to believe that, 
from the standpoint of family change, 
humanistic ideologies were followed by 
the economic developmental variables of 
urbanization and industrialization. It is ` 
reasonable to assume that some European 
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immigrants who came to America had al- 
ready undergone preparation for family 
change, a change that would result in 
questioning patterns of authority, the 
basis of mate selection ‘and motivations 
for marriage. Efforts to pursue such 
change continued to emerge in a context 
of support from America’s own preoccu- 
pation with the questioning of traditional 
structures in religion, in government and 
in relations between people. 

Nevertheless, it is doubtful that family 
change could have developed in America 
at the speed it did without significant eco- 
nomic development, including both indus- 
trialization and urbanization. While 
virtually every modern characteristic of 
the family and every contemporary pat- 
tern of the man-woman relationship can 
be found in a limited way in America’s 
past, the data in these studies indicate that 
the speed at which America became ur- 
banized and industrialized hastened the 
process of family change, although the 
- process had begun much earlier. This fact 
should not diminish the role of other 
variables. For while the causal connec- 
tion between the several variables in- 
fluencing family change remains unclear, 
it is an oversimplification to attribute such 
change to the consequences of urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization without impor- 
tant qualifications. Such qualifications 
may involve a recognition of a wide range 
of social processes whose relationship to 
urbanization and industrialization is still 
ambiguous. 


Limitations 


There are several basic limitations to all 
of our studies. Although we have dis- 
cussed the variables which bear a rela- 
tionship to family change, we have been 
unable to explain satisfactorily how the 
family deals with the internal and external 
variables that tend to create such change. 
We have merely suggested a process that 
may be relevant. The problems of using 
literary sources, such as magazines, re- 
main. There is the problem of accounting 
for editorial bias in the selection of mate- 
rial. We have tried to account for some of 
the potential biases, but we cannot be cer- 
tain that this was accomplished satisfac- 
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torily. A crucial and unresolved problem 
with the use of the magazine in history is 
the problem of understanding the 
motivations of authors writing about the 
family. The fact that, in our research, we 
coded only explicit discussions in mag- 
azines, avoiding the implicit meaning of 
discussions, makes it difficult to deal with 
the motivations or intentions of authors. !° 
Nevertheless, even if one grants the pos- 
sibility that the picture of female power, 
especially in the 1850-1865 period, was 
somewhat exaggerated by authors, it Is 
important to ask why it was exaggerated. 
One reasonable conclusion is that 
magazine writers were concerned about 
female discontent, about power changes 
already taking place in man-woman rela- 
tionships and about efforts to seek further 
changes. 

There is always the general problem of 
ascertaining whether the concerns and 
contents of magazines corresponded to 
the real behavior of people. This problem 
is similar to any sociological effort that 
tries to ascertain the relationship between 
the concerns of people as they may be 
expressed in surveys and their actual be- 
havior. We deal with probabilities. Mag- 
azines in each period have been described 
as increasingly more reliable as an index 
of public opinion (Tebbel, 1969:ch. 3). 
Thus, examining the magazine data from 
all of our studies, 1741—1865, and compar- 
ing these results with any other set of so- 
cial indicators, it becomes apparent that 
magazines have reflected changes in the 
American family—changes which have 
emerged much more fully in the twentieth 
century. 

This picture seemed to emerge initially 
in an essentially subtle form with a 
minimum of dramatic content. Thus, for 
many decades beginning in 1741, fiction 
and nonfiction magazine content re- 
ported preoccupations of people, which. 
appeared to reflect general family change. 
As we moved into the 1850—1865 period, 
the issues of family change in magazine 
content were not only more pronounced 


19 See Welter (1966) for a discussion which at- 
tempts to unravel the implicit meanings and hidden 
motivations of nineteenth-century writers with re- 
gard to the ‘‘cult of true womanhood.’ 
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but also were concerned with the broader 
issue of improving the position of all 
those who found themselves under unjust 
constraints—whether it was women in or 
out of the family, youths or blacks suffer- 
ing under slavery. It is therefore appro- 
priate to examine the possibility that liter- 
ary sources, such as magazines, reflected 
the early signs of family change in 
America and may also have been instru- 
mental in fostering that change. If this in- 
terpretation is correct, magazine content 
may be a neglected research tool for those 
involved in the socio-historic examination 
of institutions. 

Finally, the subject of our investigation 
from 1741-1865, the reexamination of so- 
cial institutions (i.e., the family) in his- 
toric perspective, is not simply an esthetic 
exercise that enhances the intellectual 
content and depth of sociology. It is, 
perhaps, the most appropriate way in 
which we can study the process of institu- 
tional change in order to increase our 
capacity to develop generalizations that 
will stand the test of time. 
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Most American sociological research has conceptualized the occupational structure as a 
continuous prestige hierarchy, The research reported here questions the generality of that 
conceptualization by examining the relative importance of manual-nonmanuai class differences 
and prestige differences for several attitudes and behaviors. First, the perception of ‘‘working 
class” and ‘‘middle class” more closely reflects a manual-nonmanual dichotomy than a 
continuous prestige scale. Voting behavior and party identification are also better predicted by 
the dichotomy. Second, the relevance of bounded class and continuous status models varies 
according to the issues involved. Thus, some interpersonal behaviors and individual satisfac- 
tions are patterned according to continuous prestige rankings while opinions on societal issues 
reflect dichotomous class differences. Third, individuals vary in their propensity to use class or 
status models according to social structural influences. For instance, a prestige orientation is 
fostered by small, traditional industries while the class dichotomy is more important in large, 
bureaucratic industries. The evidence also indicates that occupational prestige is more a 


middle-class concern, with little importance for manual workers. 


Most recent quantitative research on 
stratification has been based on a status 
continuum model of the stratification sys- 
tem which assumes a graded hierarchy of 
occupational prestige (or secondarily, in- 
come and education). According to this 
view, American society is classless be- 
cause no large cleavages can be found 
which separate the population into 
homogenous class groups. The 1947 
North-Hatt prestige studies (Reiss et al., 
1961) implicitly assume a continuous 
hierarchy! and the replication by Hodge et 
al. (1966) and Siegel (1971) makes this as- 
sumption more explicit: 


The cleavage between white-collar, blue- 
collar, and farm occupations—if it exists at 
all—is based not so much upon matters of 
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' Hatt (1950) did emphasize discontinuous situs as 
an important variable, but considered occupations to 
be ranked continuously within each situs. 


societal evaluation as perhaps upon the 
character of dress and work in the three 
groups. (Hodge et al., 1966:327) 


The widespread use of the Duncan SEI 
and the NORC occupational prestige 
scales has reinforced the implicit ac- 
ceptance of the status continuum medel. 

A second type of model, less accepted 
by American sociologists, emphasizes dis- 
tinct and bounded social classes. These 
classes may be defined by status groups 
(Warner, 1949), conflict groups with op- 
posed interests (Marx, 1951) or a 
manual-nonmanual barrier to mobility 
(Blau and Duncan, 1967). Although status 
differences exist within or between these 
classes, the critical difference is the 
categorical nature of the class concept. 
Class dichotomies are intended as more 
than crude approximations of the status 
hierarchy; they have an independent sub- 


2? For convenience, we will sometimes refer to 
bounded models as class models while presenting no 
evidence concerning market situations or relation- 
ships to the means of production. Similarly we will 
sometimes call continuous rankings ‘“‘status mod- 
els,” despite legitimate noncontinuous status distinc- 
tions which are not continuous (e.g., ethnic groups, 
Warner's status groups). This should cause no con- 
fusion in this paper since we will be contrasting a 
status model which is continuous (occupational 
prestige) with a discontinuous class model 
(the manual-nonmanual gap). 
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stantive meaning not captured by the con- 
tinuous scales. 

The perception of the stratification sys- 
tem by the general population is often as- 
sumed to be based on a continuous model. 
This is implicit in Hodge and Treiman’s 
(1968) use of the class-identification ques- 
tion and explicit in Lenski’s (1952) study 
of status perceptions in a small commu- 
nity. This is in contrast to work by Euro- 
pean sociologists (e.g., Goldthorpe et al., 
1969; Popitz et al., 1969) who have sought 
to describe the class models held by their 
samples. We will begin with a reassess- 
ment of the importance of bounded 
classes in perceptions of the American 
stratification system and then extend this 
analysis to other types of attitudes and 
behaviors. We will show that, in appro- 
priate circumstances, a wide variety of 
perceptions, attitudes and behaviors are 
organized around class divisions rather 
than along a continuous status hierarchy. 

It is necessary to specify the different 

conditions under which class and con- 

tinuous models arise. Situational determi- 
nants of class and status models have 
been ignored because of the incorrect as- 
sumption that these models are invariant 
properties of the individual. Moreover, 
cognitive models vary across individuals 
in different social positions as well as 
within a single individual across situa- 
tional contexts. Certain types of behavior 
lend themselves more appropriately to 
one or the other model and certain situa- 
tions encourage one or the other pattern. 
Research ought to be directed toward de- 
fining these influences rather than cham- 
pioning a given model. 


CONDITIONS FOR CLASS PERCEPTIONS 


First, position in the social structure in- 
fluences class and status perceptions. 
Class and status models have ideological 
implications that make them attractive to 
different parts of society. Individual 
mobility within a social structure suggests 
a continuous ranking model of society; 
conflict between opposed groups depends 
on class perceptions. The continuous 
hierarchy is, therefore, a middle-class 
model, consistent with the belief that per- 
sons move along the continuum through 
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individual effort. This image justifies the 
position of the successful (Mannheim, 
1936; Ossowski, 1963). However, the pres- 
tige differences that are important to the 
middle class may have little significance 
for the working class. Subordinant groups 
are more likely to hold a dichotomous 
class image in which society is structured 
to prevent the lower class from rising to 
the position of the dominant class. In es- 
sence; this is a “them against us” view. 
Huber and Form (1973) found income in a 
small American city related to these types 
of models, and several non-American 
studies also have found differences in 
class images based on position in the so- 
cial structure (e.g., Hiller, 1975). 

Second, class models should develop 
where bureaucratic definitions of formal 
roles make explicit the social structure of 
the organization. Less standardized or- 
ganizational structures should promote 
more informal patterns of interaction that 
would blur sharp class divisions. For 
example, manual workers in process 
technology have more interaction with 
technicians and engineers and a more 
egalitarian and consultative style of in- 
teraction than the assembly line worker 
(Blauner, 1964; Woodward, 1965). The 
continuous model also may predominate 
in the service sector. The differences be- 
tween tailors, policemen, hospital order- 
lies and library assistants are based more 
on status gradations than on sharp distinc- 
tions in class position. Service work may 
foster more heterogeneous contacts on 
the job, contacts which may reduce class 
consciousness (Hodge and Treiman, 1968; 
Jackman and Jackman, 1973). Thus, cer- 
tain technologies (manufacturing rather 
than service, mass production rather than 
continuous process) tend to emphasize 
the distinctions between bounded classes 
as opposed to rankings along a status con- 
tinuum. By looking at the relative inci- 
dence -of discrete and continuous models 
in different industries, the role of technol- 
ogy in determining class and status per- 
ceptions can be evaluated. 

Third, the two models are not mutually 
exclusive in any psychological sense. An 
individual is likely to have several models; 
class models may be relevant in some con- 
texts and continuous models in others. 
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Following Weber, we suggest that re- 
sponses to societal issues tend to be struc- 
tured along class divisions but differences 
in individual life styles are more often dis- 
tributed along a status continuum. Percep- 
tions of class and society, voting, and 
political behavior are examples of issues 
that are societal in focus and are therefore 
organized more by class divisions. How- 
ever, individual life styles are typically 
status concerns and thus more susceptible 
to continuous rankings. On these issues, 
class divisions should be less apparent. 


STATUS CONTINUUM RESEARCH 


The conditions for perception of society 
as a continuous hierarchy or as discrete 
classes can be studied empirically with 
existing data. Unfortunately, much past 
research has assumed one of the models a 
priori, and those few studies which did 
attempt to test the models are methodo- 
logically inadequate. 

The occupational prestige studies 
(Reiss et al., 1961; Hodge et al., 1966) 
found a status overlap between lower- 
white-collar and skilled blue-collar occu- 
pations that is sometimes interpreted as 
evidence against a class model of society 
(Duncan, 1966; Glenn, 1975). However, 
the existence of an overlap on this particu- 
lar task of a synthetic rating of ‘‘general 
standing”? does not indicate that a 
manual-nonmanual distinction is unimpor- 
tant in all contexts. Duncan (1961) has 
recommended a direct empirical compari- 
son of the dichotomy with the more con- 
tinuous scales as a test of their relative 
importance. Yet, in all the studies of the 
importance of occupational prestige, this 
simple statistical comparison has rarely 
been made. Duncan’s own analysis (1966) 
as well as Glenn’s (1975) more recent 
work did compare the manual-nonmanual 
dichotomy with income and education as 
determinants of occupational prestige and 
found the dichotomy to be unimportant. 
However, the prestige scale itself has not 
been compared with the dichotomy in 

redicting other behavior and attitudes. 
ther research, from a different back- 
ground, has claimed to support the status 
continuum model. For instance, Lenski 
{1952) evaluated the Warner scheme of 
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status groups by asking informants to di- 
vide a sample of 173 families into groups 
according to their “‘social standing.” He 
found no consensus about the number or 
size of these status groups. The respon- 
dents also were willing to further sub- 
divide the categories they had 
developed—-a willingness Lenski inter- 
preted as evidence of the arbitrary charac- 
ter of any categorical scheme. 

Laumann (1966) tried to uncover “‘sub- 
jective class boundaries” through statisti- 
cal analysis of survey results. Using mea- 
sures of perceived social distance, 
Laumann tested for the statistical signifi- 
cance (p<.05) of the distance between any 
two occupations. He found at least three 
such points that might be interpreted as 
evidence of class boundaries. Overall, 
however, the final ranking of the occupa- 
tions in the Laumann research fits a status 
continuum model quite closely. 

These various empirical efforts raise a 
number of conceptual and methodological 
issues. None of the methods yet at- 
tempted have been equal to the task of 
deciding between a bounded class or 
status continuum model. The following is- 
sues must be addressed before any satis- 
factory resolution can be made. 

l. The search for gaps in a status 
hierarchy is misdirected as a method for 
detecting class boundaries. First, it con- 
fuses two alternative approaches to 
stratification. Classes are not merely posi- 
tions along a status hierarchy, but are an 
entirely distinct phenomenon that must be 
defined independently (Dahrendorf, 
1959:76). Second, the attempt can always 
be foiled empirically by the inclusion of ` 
some interstitial occupation or by the di- 
vision of an occupation into distinctive 
subfields. The most foolish of these at- 
tempts is a search for statistically signifi- 
cant gaps, since the significance level de- 
pends as much on the size of the sample as 
on the size of the gap. But the basic flaw 
in this: research has been the attempt to 
develop categories from a unidimensional 
scale that is inherently continuous, such 
as income (Hamilton, 1966), social dis- 
tance (Laumann, 1966), attitudes (Glenn 
and Alston, 1968) or status perceptions 
(Hamblin, 1974). Categorical concepts 
should be categorically defined. 
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2. Research supporting continuous or 
discrete models in one analysis cannot be 
generalized to all perceptions and be- 
haviors. As we argued earlier, the models 
are not invariant characteristics of indi- 
viduals. The context of the interview and 
the wording of the questions will influence 
the salience of the models. For instance, a 
request to distribute occupations into five 
ranked levels of ‘‘general standing?” may 
elicit a status model while a request to 
label them as working or middle class may 
elicit a class model. 

3. The existence of class models does 
not depend on respondents’ ability to 
spontaneously describe the model as 
sociologists would (Gross, 1953; Gordon, 
1958; Lopreato and Hazelrigg, 1972). It 
has long been accepted that rules which 
people cannot verbalize directly influence 
behavior. Speech, for instance, follows 
regular rules long before a person can 
verbalize the rules of grammar. The re- 
cent advances in cognitive psychology 
largely have been the result of use of 
techniques to uncover these implicit 
models and rules. While our research uses 
a more conventional approach, it follows 
the same strategy of abstracting general 
rules from respondents’ judgments of 
concrete cases. Other empirical work 
which has required respondents to explain 
spontaneously their models of social 
structure (e.g., Goldthorpe et al., 1969; 
Popitz et al., 1969; Lopreato and Hazel- 
rigg, 1972; Hiller, 1975) is less promising. 

4. Lack of consensus within a commu- 
nity about the boundaries of classes does 
not imply that individuals hold continuous 
models. Each may have a somewhat dif- 
ferent model which, if aggregated across 
individuals, may appear to the analyst as a 
continuous model. While such lack of 
consensus might imply a low potential for 
class conflict, it should not be interpreted 
as evidence for a continuous model as 
Lenski claims. 

5. Finally, respondents’ ability to sub- 
divide categories does not necessarily 
imply a continuous model. The smaller 
subdivisions may be seen as distinct 
_groups nested within the larger categories. 
Marx (1951:49) had just such an image of 
the social structure—nesting two groups, 
industrial owners and financiers, within 
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the capitalist class and both capitalists and 
the landed aristocracy within the 
bourgeoisie. The Indian caste system also 
exemplifies this capacity for dividing each 
group into smaller segments. Neither the 
divisibility of all categories nor the hierar- 
chical ranking of the subcategories nul- 
lifies the fact that the cognitive model is 
clearly one of bounded groups. No one 
could claim that the traditional Indian sys- 
tem was continuous. 


CLASS IDENTIFICATION RESEARCH 


A detailed analysis of class identifica- 
tion offers several advantages for investi- 
gation of class and continuous models. 
First, the class identification question 
used by the Michigan Survey Research 
Center encourages a class model by offer- 
ing two choices—middle and working 
class—rather than several levels of social 
standing. If a class model exists, it ought 
to be reflected in responses to this ques- 
tion. Second, the judgments are con- 
crete—the individuals own position 
—and the rules by which people define 
themselves as working or middle class 
can be abstracted from the concrete judg- 
ments.? 

Unfortunately, most recent class iden- 
tification research has implicitly adopted a 
continuous status model. Multiple regres- 
sion studies have confirmed what Centers 
(1949) first reported — occupation has the 
strongest effect, followed by income and 
education (Hodge and Treiman, 1968; 
D’Souza and Sethi, 1972; Jackman and 
Jackman, 1973). However, the use of 
least-squares statistics has encouraged the 
inclusion of continuous variables as pre- 
dictors; occupation has been measured by 
prestige scales and education by years in 
school. Implicit in this approach is the 
view that responses to class identification 
questions are only crude rankings along a 
status hierarchy. This assumption has 
been reinforced by a recent revision in the 
dependent variable (e.g., Hodge and 





3 Unfortunately, the process of abstraction re- 
quires aggregation across individuals; therefore, the 
lack of consensus on the class boundary will appear 
as a continuous model. Thus, the test for the exis- 
tence of a class model will require consensus within 
the population. 
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Treiman, 1968) that divides the middle- 
class response category into middle and 
upper-middle ranks. 

Another possibility exists. Respondents 
may react to the working and middle al- 
ternatives by using a bounded class 
model. ‘‘Working class” may mean more 
than low status in a continuous hierarchy; 
it may imply some categorical attributes 
that set it off from ‘‘middle class.” Dalia 
and Guest (1975) have suggested that most 
of the independent effect of occupational 
prestige noted by Hodge and Treiman 
(1968) and by Jackman and Jackman 
(1973) is probably due to the white- 
collar/blue-collar subjective class schism. 
However, this conclusion was not based 
on any direct comparison of the occupa- 
tional ‘prestige scale with the dichotomy. 
Following Duncan’s (1961) suggestion, we 
need only to include the prestige scale and 
the class dichotomy in the same regres- 
sion equations to determine whether class 
identification reflects continuous or class 
distinctions. If ‘‘middle class” and ‘‘work- 
ing class” signify something more than 
crude approximations to a status con- 
tinuum, then a class dichotomy should 
predict those identifications, over and 
above what is predicted by the continuous 
status measures. 

The research thus seeks to identify one 
type of stratification image by investigat- 
ing why people label themselves as either 
working or middle class. Are persons 
middle class because they see themselves 
as positioned high along a continuous 
status hierarchy (as Hodge and Treiman, 
1968, imply), or is it because they see 
themselves as belonging to a bounded so- 
cial group ( as Centers, 1949, originally 
intended)? We seek the causes of this 
self-identification behavior in the tra- 
ditional way——by determining the strength 
of relationships to possible predictors. If 
respondents mean class and not continu- 
ous status by working and middle class, 
the distribution of those identifications 
should follow some class distinction. If 
the meanings of these labels reflect 
bounded classes, there is at least one class 
model recognized by this population. 

Social structural influences on stratifi- 
cation models can be tested by including 
interaction terms in the analysis. Dalia 
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and Guest (1975) discovered a strong in- 
teraction between the manual-nonmanual 
dichotomy and the status measures of 
education and income. This interaction 
confirms the Ossowski model, that non- 
manuals are more status-oriented than 
manuals. The relative importance of oc- 
cupational prestige to the two classes has 
not been tested, however. 


- METHODS: 
Research Design 


To compare the dichotomous class ef- 
fects and the continuous status effects, we 
have undertaken a version of analysis of 
covariance modified for a dummy depen- 
dent variable. Figures la — 1d represent. 
possible outcomes of this analysis. All 
would be consistent with positive zero- 
order relationships between class identifi- 
cation and both the class and status pre- 
dictors. 

In Figure la, the class effect is sub- 
sumed by the continuous status measure. 
In such a case, the manual-nonmanual 
dichotomy can be interpreted only as a 
crude approximation to the status van- 
able. In Figure 1b, the reverse is true. The 
continuous status measure explains 
nothing beyond the manual-nonmanual 
dichotomy. In this case, we would be jus- 
tified in rejecting the interpretation of 
class identification or the manual- 
nonmanual dichotomy as merely a crude 
status ranking. In Figure Ic, both class 
and status effects can be observed. The 
slopes of the curves are equal but the 
manual curve is displaced to the right, 
indicating a substantially lower probabil- 
ity of middle-class identification at any 
given level of status. Finally, Figure Id 
represents an interaction of the class and 
status variables in predicting class iden- 
tification. Here’ status has an effect on 
class identification only among nonmanu- 
als. Figure Id conforms most closely to 
our predictions, based on Ossowski’s ob- 
servations, that continuous models are 
predominantly middle-class images of the 
stratification system. 

Next, we hypothesize that the use of 
class and continuous models will vary ac- 
cording to industrial contexts. The effect 
of the class dichotomy on subjective iden- 
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tification should be greater for workers in 
manufacturing than in service, but within 
manufacturing it should be relatively 
weak in continuous process industries. On 
the other hand, the status continua should 
have stronger effects in service than in 
manufacturing and be stronger for the 
process industries. These industrial ef- 
fects should be explained by the associa- 
tion of class models with bureaucratic or- 
ganizations. ` 

Finally, we will investigate the scope of 
Class effects by considering a wide range 
of attitudes and behavior. If subjective 
identification were the only observable 
consequence of class divisions in Ameri- 
can society, it might be possible to dismiss 
class divisions as having little signifi- 


cance. (Although, even then, we would 
argue that there was latent potential for 
class-oriented behavior.) One way to ob- 
serve class divisions in American society 
is to examine voting patterns. It is impor- 
tant to note that the chances of observing 
Class differences are not entirely depen- 
dent on the psychology of the voters 
themselves. The American political sys- 
tem is not known for offering clear class 
choices to the electorate. Thus, while the 
population may indeed be divided into dis- 
tinct groups, if the political system does 
not directly address that division, we 
would expect little relationship between 
any class division and voting behavior. 
Countless other behaviors and attitudes 
have been linked to a person’s position in 
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the stratification system. However, no at- 
tention has been directed to whether these 
relationships are due to class distinctions 
or to variation along a continuous status 
hierarchy. In particular, we predict that, 
because of their societal focus, anomia 
(Srole, 1956) and confidence in national 
leaders (Roper, 1972) are determined by 
class differences; but organizational 
memberships (Goldthorpe et al., 1969; 
Verba and Nie, 1972), life satisfactions 
(Campbell and Converse, 1975) and 
sociability patterns (Goldthorpe et al., 
1969) are largely matters of life style that 
reflect gradations along a continuous 
prestige scale. 


Class and Status Measures 


Throughout this paper we will utilize 
the manual-nonmanual dichotomy to 
operationalize the bounded class distinc- 
tion. We recognize that this variable may 
be only a first approximation to the actual 
perceived division in American society. 
Indeed, there is substantial empirical evi- 
dence accumulating (Hamilton, 1966; 
Vanneman, 1977) that the line ought to be 
drawn to separate the managerial- 
professional occupations from all others. 
Further work (McNamee and Vanneman, 
1976) explores the nature of the perceived 
division in greater detail and evaluates in 
particular the importance of authority 
(Dahrendorf, 1959) and autonomy 
(Blauner, 1964). However, we will limit 
ourselves here to the standard manual- 
nonmanual distinction because it has the 
longest research tradition  (e.g., 
Lockwood, 1958) and still has substantial 
theoretical support (e.g., Giddens, 1973). 
To the extent we have misidentified the 
perceived gap, our results would be 
biased against uncovering class effects. 

Occupational prestige was coded ac- 
cording to the most recent rankings re- 
ported by Siegel (1971) based on the 
1963-1965 replication of the original 
NORC study. These scores are derived 
from a direct attempt to measure subjec- 
tive prestige and, therefore, should repre- 
sent the best contrast to an objectively 
defined class distinction.* Education is 





4 We also have computed most of the analyses 
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scored as years of school completed ex- 
cept that respondents with incomplete col- 
lege were coded as 14 years, respondents 
with post high school non-college training 
as 13 years, and respondents with gradu- 
ate degrees as 18 years. Income was re- 
coded to the actual dollar value of the 
midpoint of the survey categories. 


Samples 


The principal data were collected by the 
Survey Research Center at the University 
of Michigan in four, biyearly pre-election 
interviews, from 1966 to 1972. Respon- 
dents were assigned weights so that the 
sample size for each year equalled the 
harmonic mean of the four sample sizes. 
Most of the analyses reported here focus 
on the white male non-farm labor force. 
Earlier research (Jackman and Jackman, 
1973; Evers, 1975) has found the class 
identification process for blacks to be 
substantially different from the process 
for whites. Only labor force members 
were included because of the different in- 
terpretations given ta occupation and 
even income among the non-labor force. 
Farmers were excluded because of their 
ambiguous position in a dichotomous 
class structure. The ijargest exclusion, 
women, was necessitated by the uncertain 
importance of husband’s and own job in 
determining class identification (Ritter 
and Hargens, 1975) and evidence, to be 
presented, that the class identification 
process is different for women. For the 
class identification analyses, respondents 
with missing data (5.6% of the sample) 
had to be eliminated. This left a main 
sample of 1,865 respondents, which, after 
weighting, yielded an effective N of 
1728.40. 

Data from the 1972, 1973 and 1974 Gen- 
eral Social Surveys also were utilized to 
supplement the main analyses with the 
SRC data. Again, the white male non- 





using the Duncan SEI instead of the NORC prestige 
index. The results do not yield different interpreta- 
tions although, in general, the Duncan SEI does have 
stronger associations. The results from the SEI are 
available from the authors. 

5 These data utilize a four-category response: 
lower, working, middle and upper. The small lower 
and upper categories were recoded into the working 
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farm labor force was the main sample, in 
this case 1,000 respondents. 


Probit Analysis 


The objective of much of the statistical 
analysis is to determine the effects of var- 
ious stratification measures on class iden- 
tification. In this case, it would be incor- 
rect to assume linearity between a con- 
tinuous independent variable and the 
dichotomous dependent variable through- 
out the range of the continuous variable. 
For example, an increase from $30,000 to 
$40,000 in. income would not cause the 
same increase in middle-class identifica- 
tion as would an increase from $5,000 to 
$15,000. More appropriate for the statisti- 
cal analysis required here is a normal 
ogive model (Lord and Novick, 1968) in 
which an increase in status at either end of 
the hierarchy will have less effect on class 
identification than an increase in the mid- 
dle of the hierarchy. The assumptions of 
the normal ogive are exactly the assump- 
tions implicit in the status hierarchy in- 
terpretation of class identification. If class 
identification were only a dichotomization 
of self-placement along a continuous 
status hierarchy, the relationship between 
a continuous status variable and a 
dichotomous class identification would 
follow a normal ogive. But the assump- 
tions of the linear model would 
‘penalize? the continuous linear vari- 
ables by requiring a uniform slope 
throughout the range of the status vari- 
ables. Dichotomous independent vari- 
ables would not be handicapped in this 
way and so might appear more powerful in 
the linear model. Thus, the use of the 
normal ogive provides a more rigorous 
test of the importance of class distinc- 
tions. 

Because of the superiority of the normal 
ogive model, probit analysis (Goldfeld and 
Quandt, 1972) will be utilized rather than 
multiple linear regression. The two 
methods yield analogous results — the 





and middle alternatives in order to provide compara- 
ble results. The half-sample in 1973, which’ pre- 
sented five possibilities including an upper-middle 
alternative, was eliminated from the class identifica- 
tion analysis. 
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only difference is that multiple regression 
tries to fit the data to a straight line while 
probit analysis seeks a fit to the normal 
ogive. A maximum likelihood solution is 
developed through an iterative technique. 


CLASS IDENTIFICATION 


Figure 2 graphs the observed relation- 
ship of occupation on class identification. 
The individual points were obtained from 
a sliding average at each prestige level 
based on all scores two points and less 
above and below the point being graphed. 
The smooth curves represent the best 
normal ogive approximations to the data. 

These results demonstrate the impor- 
tance of the manual-nonmanual distinc- 
tion after controlling prestige level. 
Higher prestige blue-collar workers see 
themselves as substantially more working 
class than white-collar workers at the 
same prestige Jevel. These results are con- 
firmed after controls for education and in- 
come have been added (Table 1). In the 
SRC data, the standardized coefficient for 
the class dichotomy is significant and sub- 
stantially higher than the prestige coeffi- 
cient. The effect of the manual-nonmanual 
dichotomy is equivalent to about 47 points 
on the prestige scale, or about 3 1/3 
standard deviations of prestige. In the 
GSS data, the prestige coefficient is not 
statistically significant while the manual- 
nonmanual gap is still large. 

We should emphasize that this result is 
not an artifact of relating one dummy var- 
iable to another, since probit analysis 
seeks out the optimum point of inflexion 
in relating the continuous prestige index 
to the dichotomous dependent variable. 
This implies that no dichotomization of 
prestige would yield a better fit than the 
manual-nonmanual split. In fact, when the 
best dichotomization, at a score of 49, is 
substituted for the manual-nonmanual 
dichotomy, the fit (chi-square = 519.4) is 
substantially poorer and the coefficient of 
the dichotomy (.269) is smaller. Substan- 


¢ The best prestige dichotomy was determined 


simply by trying every possible break point. The 
score of 49 was ‘‘best’’ in the sense that it gave the 
highest chi-square (and thus the maximum liklihood 
function). Only 30% of the respondents hdd pievee 
scores preater than 49. 
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Figure 2. Middle-Class Identification by Occupational Prestige 


tively, this means that the working-class 
and middle-class labels reflect the content 
of the class division, 1.e., manual and 
nonmanual labor, and are not merely 
prestige judgments. 

Table 1 also indicates the importance of 
education and income in determining class 
identification.” While their importance 
would seem to support the continuous 
status-ranking interpretation, we should 
note that the education effect is itself 
close to being discontinuous. Much of the 
education effect is subsumed under the 


7 Although in this analysis the occupational effect 
is divided between two variables, when either vari- 
able is dropped, the occupation effect still remains 
weaker than the education or income effects. 


college versus noncollege distinction. 
Middle class in American society now im- 
plies having gone to college; it is not just 
the extra years of school, but the categor- 
ical distinction of being “‘college edu- 
cated.’’ The importance of this distinction 
is evident after the effects of occupation 
and income are controlled. When the 
some-college versus noncollege di- 
chotomy is substituted for the continu- 
ous years of education, the standardized 
coefficient of the dichotomy (.329) is close 
to the coefficient for the continuous vari- 
able (.405) reported in Table 1. When a 


. second dummy variable identifying col- 


lege graduates is added to the equation, 
the fit is even better than for the equation 
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Table 1. Probit Analysis of Middle-Class Identification g 
ae ae a a e e A 


Probit Standardized 
Coefficient Coefficient T-test 

SRC data: (N::1,865, weighted N=1,728.4) 
Manual-Nonmanual .4700 235 6.96 
NORC Prestige .0100 . 138 3.07 
Education- Years . 1232 .405 9.34 
Family Income—$1,000s .0428 295 7.13 
Constant 32118 — ,086 

Chi-square "544.65 i 

R square° = 0.2891 

GSS data: (N=1,000, weighted N=892.3) 
Manual-Nonmanual .6062 .303 6.54 
NORC Prestige .0045 .063 1.02 
Education—Years .0766 .251 4.30 
Family Income—$1,000s .0497 393 6.99 
Constant —2.1072 — .044 

Chi-square "250.50 


R square’ = 0.2559 


a a a E ae a 
* Standardized coefficients were obtained by multiplying the probit coefficients by their standard 
deviations, yielding effects estimates in terms of standard units of each of the predictor variables. 
Þ Calculated as —2 times the log of the likelihood ratio. 

e Although not as appropriate in this maximum likelihood model, the variance of class identification 


explained by the calculated probability is reported for those accustomed to this statistic. 


with the contmuous years of school (chi- 
square = 545.98). 

Table 2 reports the equations fitted for 
working women and wives of working 
men. For women’s jobs, the manual- 
nonmanual coefficient is less than twice 
its standard error and is, in fact, negative. 
If there is a perceived class division, it is 
not the manual-nonmanual distinction. 
Occupational prestige, moreover, is more 
important for women than for men 
(b= .020 versus b=.010). The difference in 
the class identification process for women 
is probably a result of the different jobs 
that women have, rather than evidence of 


Table 2. Middle-Class Identification of Women 


a different social psychology. Married 
women’s interpretation of their husband’s 
jobs is quite close to the men’s results. 


Interactions 


Figure 2 also suggests that prestige is 
more important for white-collar workers 
than for blue-collar workers. This interac- 
tion is confirmed when separate analyses 
are made on manual and nonmanual 
workers. The occupational prestige coef- 
ficient for manual workers (—0.0005) is 


-only a fraction of its standard error and 


thus may be considered to equal zero. For 


Working Full Time Married 
Own Job Husband’s Job 
Probit Probit 
Coefficient Standardized Coefficient Standardized 
Manual-Nonmanual — .0768 — 036 4133 . 207 
NORC Prestige .0198 215 .0121 . 164 
Education—Years . 1482 394 . 1194 .300 
Family Income-—-$1,000s .0315 .210 . 0366 .249 
Constant —2. 8250 — .019 —2.9279 -—~.102 
Chi-square 153.71 262.50 
R square . 2084 . 2097 
N= 811 1,365 
Weighted N= 682.9 1147.1 
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blue-collar workers, therefore, the higher 
prestige of skilled work makes little dif- 
ference for their subjective identification 
(although the extra income of this work is 
important). However, for nonmanuals the 
prestige coefficient (.0136) is over three 
times its standard error. Thus, the lower 
prestige of some of the clerical and sales 
work does imply a working-class identifi- 
cation — not merely because of the lower 
income and education associated with 
these jobs, but because of the lower pres- 
tige of the job itself. Similarly, education 
is almost twice as important for nonmanu- 
als (.1547) as for manuals (.086]), al- 
though both coefficients are more than 
twice their standard errors. Only income 
has approximately equivalent effects for 
manuals (.0428) and for nonmanuals 
(.0440). 


INDUSTRIAL CONTEXTS 


A close comparison of manufacturing 
and service contexts fails to support the 
greater prestige orientation of service 
work. In the global comparison of work- 
ers in service and manufacturing, the pres- 
tige coefficient is indeed larger in service 
(.0136 versus .0012) and the class coeffi- 
cient slightly smaller (.4051 versus .6389). 
However, the seemingly large difference 
in prestige effects can be explained 
by nonmanual predominance in service 


industries. We already have noted 
the greater importance of prestige 
among such nonmanuals. When the 


nonmanual-manual interaction is con- 
trolled, the difference between manufac- 
turing and service disappears. Prestige 
has little effect among manuals in either 
sector (—.017 for manufacturing, .008 for 
service—both less than twice their 
standard errors), while among nonmanu- 
als the effect of prestige is even greater for 
manufacturing (.019) than for service 
(.013)—exactly the opposite of the predic- 
tion. 

Education also has roughly equal ef- 
fects in manufacturing and service sectors 
(.084 and .090 for manuals, .147 and .147 
for nonmanuals). There is thus no evi- 
dence to support the greater importance 
of education for subjective identification 
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in the *‘post-industrial’’ service sector (cf. 
Bell, 1973). 

However, manufacturing and service 
are themselves heterogeneous categories. 
A more detailed investigation of industrial 
contexts was undertaken by dividing the 
sample into sixteen industry types.® Sepa- 
rate normal ogive equations were fitted 
for each industry. Several of these coeffi- 
cients fit our expectations. In particular, 
process industries have a larger prestige 
effect (.029) than any other manufacturing 
industry (e.g., machinery and automotive, 
.008) and smaller, indeed negative, class 
effects (—.123 versus .342 for machinery 
and automotive). Also, the small, less 
bureaucratized services tend to have 
larger prestige effects (e.g., personal ser- 
vices, .041) than the large service 
bureaucracies (e.g., public administra- 
tion, .016) and smaller class effects (.263 
versus .613). 

.In order to interpret the size of the pres- 
tige and class effects in all sixteen indus- 
tries, the coefficients calculated from the 
sixteen probit analyses were correlated 
with other industrial characteristics. The 
sixteen industries used as units of 
analyses for these correlations were 
weighted by the number of respondents in 
the industry. The results of this analysis 
(Table 3) are suggestive although hardly 
conclusive because of the small base of 
sixteen industry categories as well as the 
small samples in each industry (average 
sample = 119) used to calculate the pre- 
stige and class coefficients. . 

The size of the class and prestige effects 
are moderately related to two indicators 
of bureaucratization (Stinchcombe, 1965). 
Class effects are larger and prestige ef- 
fects are smaller in industries with a large 
percentage of clerks. Conversely, indus- 
tries with a high percentage of self- 
employed workers have small class but 
large prestige effects. Both of these indi- 
cators suggest that in small, traditionally 
organized enterprises there is not a wide 
gap between manuals and nonmanuals, al- 
though status differences are important. 
However, in the larger rationalized 
bureaucracies, workers divide themselves 


8 The list of industries and data are available from 
the authors. 
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Table 3. Bivariate Correlation Coefficients** between Industry Characteristics and Size of Probit 
Coefficients as Predictors of Class Identification 


Industry 
Characteristics Class 
% Clerical 27 
% Self-Employed — .24 
% Urban .43* 
% White-Collar .18 


Size of Probit Coefficients 
Prestige Education Income 
— 30 .33* .70* 
.39* — .39* — .33* 
— .36* 21 24 
— ,08 — .26 .37* 





*p<.10 (N=16). 


** Correlations weighted by the number of respondents in each of the sixteen industries. 


more into two distinct groups, but status 
differences within these groups are not 
especially important. Also congruent with 
this interpretation is the association of ur- 
banized industries with class effects and 
rural industries with prestige effects. 

Education and income effects also vary 
largely according to the percent of high- 
status, white-collar workers. Both educa- 
tion and income effects are strongest in 
bureaucratic industries (1.e., high percent 
clerical, low percent self-employed). But 
income effects are positively related to 
percent white-collar while education ef- 
fects are negatively related. In high-status 
industries, income best differentiates 
middle-class persons from working-class 
persons. In low-status industries, educa- 
tion best defines middle-class member- 
ship. 

The evidence for these contextual ef- 
fects is only indirect since there is no in- 
formation for each respondent about the 
size or bureaucratization of his own or- 
ganization. This type of information 
would clarify the picture substantially. 
Nevertheless, the percentages self- 
employed and clerical have been shown to 
be quite stable characteristics of indi- 
vidual industries that reflect the age of the 
industry and the extent of rationalization 
of the work process. 


CLASS-ORIENTED BEHAVIOR 
AND ATTITUDES 


Political Behavior 


Data from three presidential elections 
are included in these surveys. The 1964 
election was covered retrospectively in 
the 1966 and 1968 surveys; the 1968 elec- 


tion was covered retrospectively in the 
1970 and 1972 surveys in addition to 
post-election interviews in the 1968 sur- 
vey. Discriminant function analysis was 
required since there are three distinct be- 
haviors possible in each election—a Re- 
publican vote, a Democratic vote or no 
vote. 

The 1964 and 1968 results are quite simi- 
lar. In each, only one discriminant func- 
tion is significant (Table 4). This function | 
is a general dimension of status which 
ranks Republican voters highest, non- 
voters lowest and Democratic voters in 
between. What is important for our pur- 
poses is the greater weight of the simple 
manual-nonmanual dichotomy than the 
prestige scale. Again, most of the influ- 
ence due to occupational position is not 
the result of an individual’s location along 
the prestige hierarchy but his placement in 
either the manual or nonmanual group- 
ings. 

The 1972 election reveals a quite differ- 
ent pattern. Here two separate functions. 
achieve significance. The first predicts 
non-voting and the second, a McGovern 
vote. In both functions, the role of the 
manual-nonmanual dichotomy is weak, 
which supports the impression that the 
1972 election was not fought along these 
class lines. 

Linear regressions on party identifica- 
tion confirm the importance of the class 
dichotomy for American political be- 
havior. Table 5 reports the standardized 
coefficients for the four basic indicators 
utilized throughout this paper as well as 
for a more complete set utilized in other 
studies of party identification (Knoke, 
1972). In both cases, the standardized 
coefficient for the occupational 
dichotomy is much larger than the occu- 
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Table 4. Discriminant Function Analyses on Voting Behavior 


1964 
Function I 
Canonical Correlation: .238 
Chi-square: 43 .Q** 
Group Centroids: 
Democrat ~~ .017 
No Vote — .183 
Republican + .149 
Standardized Coefficients: 
Manual-Nonmanual .166 
Occupational Prestige . 100 
Education: Years 254 
Income .060 
* p< .05. 
** p<,001. 


pational prestige coefficient. The college 
versus noncollege dummy is used in these 
equations since it is a better predictor than 
the continuous scale (beta = .123 versus 
beta = .086 for the four-variable model). 
The results indicate that most political be- 
havior studies have erred in using the 
more complete continuous scales rather 
than the simple dichotomies. More impor- 
tant, the theoretical implication is that, 
even in the United States, political be- 
havior is organized more along class than 
status lines. 


Other Behavior and Attitudes 


Five domains of attitudes and behavior 
were selected from the 1974 General So- 


Table 5. Regression on Party Identification 


Standardized Weights 

4 Pre- 8 Pre- 

dictors dictors 
Manual-~-Nonmanual?* .097* .116** 
Occupational Prestige .012 — .003 
College Education ° S P a .119** 
Income .075* .081* 
Protestant’ .250** 
Catholic* .054 
South * —.126** 
Age — .033 
Multiple Correlation .235 .319 





* Dummy variables. 


“p.01. 
** n—.001. 





1968 1972 
Function I Function I Function H 
.322 .265 .115 
135.4** 51.1** 7.9* 
—~ , 046 + . 088 .085 
— , 199 — ,339 ~~ , 003 
+-,124 -++.107 —~ .030 
.176 —.101 ~~ .079 
.017 341 — , 082 
. 123 .296 .406 
.216 .347 — 272 


cial Survey to explore further the scope of 
class and status effects in American soci- 
ety?. Each domain was measured by sev- 
eral items in the national survey; there- 
fore, the relationship of each domain to 
the stratification measures was tested 
through canonical correlation. The first 
canonical variate was interpreted as the 
principal way in which these behaviors 
were patterned by the stratification sys- 
tem. Table 6 reports the standardized 
coefficients for the four stratification vari- 
ables; they are equivalent to standardized 
beta weights in a regression on a variable 
defined by a linear combination of the de- 
pendent variables. 

In comparing the relationships of the 
manual-nonmanual dichotomy with occu- 
pational prestige, the more clearly societal 
areas—confidence in national institutions 
and anomia show stronger class relation- 
ships and negligible prestige relationships. 
However, life satisfactions and organiza- 
tional memberships, areas which reflect 
interpersonal life styles, show the oppo- 
site pattern—prestige relationships with- 
out any class relationships. Sociability 
patterns, contrary to the prediction, do 
not vary with occupational position. 

None of these relationships are notice- 
ably large. We should note, too, the gen- 
eral importance of education and, for life 
satisfactions, income. Nevertheless, the 


? The exact items and their weights in the canoni- 
cal factors are available from the authors. 
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Table 6. Class and Status Effects on Attitudes and Behaviors 











Standardized Coefficients 
Canonical . Manual- NORC , 
Correlation  Nonmanual Prestige Education Income 
Confidence in Institutions .475 —.269 — .024 — .228 —.058 
Anomia . 500 —.130 — .058 — .331 —.107 
Life Satisfactions 354. — .040 .207 —.019 . 268 
Organizational Memberships . 662 .037 .279 .398 .086 
Sociability Patterns .210 -013 — .056 .236 — .091 





important result is that the type of be- 
havior being studied determines, to a large 
extent, the relative size of the class or 
prestige relationships. Those attitudes and 
behaviors that address societal issues are 
determined more by class than prestige. 
However, in the realm of personal life 
styles, prestige is more important than 
class differences. In this light, it is impos- 
sible to say that any given society is 
strictly class or status oriented since this 
orientation is a function of the type of 
behavior. 


DISCUSSION 


The results suggest that the division in 
American society between manual and 
nonmanual workers is more important 
than previously thought. The division is 
something more than a status distinction 
of occupational prestige, education and 
income. Although there are large status 
differences within manual and nonmanual 
groups, there is a perception of common 
categories—working-class or middle- 
class. Indeed, if we consider Glenn’s 
(1975) results, we would have to conclude 
that nonmanual work carries no indepen- 
dent prestige value of its own. 

This paper has sought to reorient the 
debate between continuous and discon- 
tinuous models of the stratification system 
in order to provoke a search for those 
conditions which encourage one or the 
other model. In this search, the models 
become variables themselves rather than 
invariant properties whose truth or falsity 
must be established. Some circumstances 
and issues favor the use of the class model 
while others favor a continuous model. 
For example, it appears that status differ- 
ences are more important to nonmanual 
workers than to manual workers. In fact, 


consistent with other theory (Ossowski, 
1963) and research (Huber and Form, 
1973), concern for status and the image of 
society as a continuous status hierarchy of 
minute gradations are largely middle-class 
phencmena. Small, rural industries also 
seem to encourage the prestige models. 
We suspect that the importance of class 
and status models also varies cross- 
nationally. Is American society less 
sharply divided than European societies? 
If so, would the more continuous grada- 
tion in the U.S. be explained by its higher 
percentage of nonmanual workers. 

Finally, the relative importance of the 
two models varies not only across indi- 
viduals but also within individuals across 
different domains of attitudes and be- 
havior. Although the sample of such at- 
titudes and behaviors included in this 
study is small, one criterion can be seen in 
the results. If the issue concerns the struc- 
ture of the society, the manual-nonmanual 
division is most important. Politics is the 
best example of this type. However when 
the issue has a more individual focus, the 
continuous status variables best describe 
the cbserved differences. 

If we admit that class and status models 
are not invariant properties of individuals, 
we should rethink the implications of cog- 
nitive models for mass social action. Class 
consciousness does not require the exclu- 
sive use of bounded models; rather, it is 
sufficient that people are able to respond 
meaningfully in terms of classes in some 
contexts. Given this, they can be 
mobilized for class conflict appealing to 
their class interests. Thus, the search for 
‘spontaneous’? images is misdirected. 
Mass social action does not depend on 
each person individually constructing an 
appropriate response. Protest behavior is 
typically a socially structured alternative 
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available to people. Their participation 
does require that the alternative meaning- 
fully fits some image they have of society, 
but it is not necessary that they use only 
that image in all contexts. The results of 
this research demonstrate that bounded 
class models are meaningful to Ameri- 
cans, especially blue-collar Americans, 
and that important attitudes and behaviors 
are organized around class divisions. 
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CLASS, STATUS, AND “REACTIVE ETHNIC CLEAVAGES”’: 
THE SOCIAL BASES OF POLITICAL REGIONALISM 
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Two conflicting perspectives on the nature of political regionalism in Britain are examined. The 
first, based on a developmental perspective, argues that there is a high degree of regional 
uniformity in party support in Britain. The second, based on the theory of reactive ethnic 
cleavages, supports the view that Celtic political distinctiveness is a persistent feature of British 
politics. Both perspectives are found to be inadequate because of errors in conceptualization 
and design. One such error is the assumption that class affinity and status-group affinity as 
bases for political action are mutually exclusive orientations. Supporters of both perspectives 
argue that the predominance of class implies that status affinity is relatively unimportant and 
vice versa. A serious design defect concerns vote dichotomization; typically, researchers have 
examined the votes for only a single party. This paper demonstrates that the analysis of 
Conservative votes supports the theory of reactive ethnic cleavages, while the analysis of 
Labour votes supports the developmental perspective, Together, these findings support a third 
argument—that in economically peripheral areas, an appeal to regional or ethnic” interests by 


the local dominant strata may be provoked by local class cleavages. 


Many researchers have emphasized the 
uniformity of voting across regions in 
Britain, with class as the primary 
homogenizing force (see Alford, 1963:151; 
Blondel, 1963; Pulzer, 1967:98; Butler and 
Stokes, 1969:150). Blondel (1963:26), for 
example, states that class divisions are 
fundamental in Britain “‘simply because, 
elsewhere, local characteristics often 
unite people of all classes to an extent that 
is rarely attained in Britain.” These au- 
thors usually employ a developmental 
perspective. In this perspective, function- 
al, class-based cleavages are thought to 
supersede status-based cleavages as 
structural differentiation progresses over 
time. The clearest statement of this ap- 
proach is in Lipset and Rokkan’s 
(1967: 1-64) introduction to Party Systems 
and Voter Alignments. They construct a 
complex, developmental typology based 
on an application of Parsons’ A-G-I-L 
scheme to political cleavages in Western 
democracies. 

The relevance of this perspective to the 
British case has been challenged recently 
by a number of researchers. For example, 
Rose (1974:20-3) argues that, sociologi- 
cally and politically, Britain is a multi- 
national state. Noting that the Conserva- 
tive Party is stronger than Labour in Eng- 


land, while the reverse is true in Scotland 
and Wales, he argues that political parties 
in Britain have national as well as class 
images. Hechter (1975:208~-35) cites the 
anti-Conservatism of Scotland and Wales 
as support for the theory of reactive ethnic 
cleavages. According to Hechter, the 
political distinctiveness of Celtic areas in 
Britain is a product of the internal coloni- 
zation of these areas (the periphery) by 
England (the core).! One consequence of 
internal colonization is a ‘‘cultural divi- 
sion of labor” (Hechter, 1975:38). This 
results from the application of par- 
ticularistic (e.g., cultural) criteria in the 
allocation of roles and resources. Follow- 
ing Barth (1969) and Gellner (1969), Hech- 
ter (1975:39-40) argues that ethnicity may 
arise from the salierice of cultural distinc- 
tions in the system of economic stratifica- 
tion. This cultural division of labor may 
occur at any (societal) Jével of structural 
differentiation accordirig to the theory of 
reactive ethnic cleavages (Hechter, 
1975:223). 

Although these two perspectives are 
clearly in conflict, both endorse an ana- 


! For a succint exposition of the concepts of core 
(or center) and periphery, see Galtung. 1971:81~117; 
Wallerstein, 1974:347—57. 
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lytical distinction between two bases of 
political action, class affinity and status- 
group affinity (see Weber, 1946: 180-95). 
According to the developmental perspec- 
tive, class cleavages in Britain have 
superseded status-based cleavages, while, 
according to the theory of reactive ethnic 
cleavages, the persistence of a status 
cleavage (Celtic sectionalism) represents 
the failure of class to become predomi- 
nant. The present article shows that the 
contradiction between these two argu- 


ments is more apparent than real by dem: 


onstrating that Celtic sectionalism has 
roots in both class and status-group affin- 
ity. 


REFORMULATION AND CRITIQUE 


The Relationship between Class and 
Status-Group Affinity 


The developmental perspective and the 
theory of reactive ethnic cleavages both 
adhere to Weber’s distinction between 
class and status-group affinity. Both 
perspectives classify cleavages as class 
based or status based, and both support 
the notion that class affinity prevails at the 
expense of status-group affinity and vice 
versa. . 

Cohen (1976:1160), however, argues 
that Weber’s discussion of class and 
status does not support the notion of 
mutually exclusive categories of group 
orientation. He points out that Weber’s 
distinction between class and status-group 
affinity is an ideal typical contrast. In- 
deed, Weber (1946:187) argues that status 
honor ‘‘can be knit to a class situation: 
class distinctions are linked in the most 
varied ways with status distinctions.” In 
this light, Weber’s (1946:190) argument 
that the ‘‘style of life expected for mem- 
bers of a status group is usually con- 
ditioned economically’’ should not be in- 
terpreted to mean that economic condi- 
tions must eliminate status affinity. 
Rather, as Cohen (1976:1160) argues, 
“Weber . . . appears to indicate that the 
economic circumstances in which class af- 
finity originates circumscribe or condition 
the social circumstances in which status 
affinity originates” (original emphasis). 
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There are many world-wide examples 
of core-periphery conflicts occurring 
within the territorial boundaries of 
nation-states. In Western democracies, 


core-periphery conflicts usually gain ex-. 


pression via sectionalism. A pattern of 
political distinctiveness that ts confined to 
a reasonably well-defined peripheral area 
is called peripheral sectionalism.? ` 

The analysis of the social bases of 
peripheral sectionalism is greatly facili- 
tated by a repudiation of the simplistic 
dichotomous distinction between class 
and status-group affinity. Since peripheral 
areas are usually culturally distinct from 
core areas (that is, these areas are “‘cul- 
turally peripheral’’), a status interpreta- 
tion of peripheral sectionalism is en- 
hanced. However, peripheral areas usu- 
ally experience specialized economic de- 
velopment (as a consequence of the geo- 
graphic division of labor—see Waller- 
stein, 1974:347-57), and the class struc- 
tures of peripheral areas reflect this 
specialization. Class factors, then, may 
condition or limit the growth of peripheral 
sectionalism. 

Linz (1973:69—72), for example, con- 
trasts two peripheral areas in Spain, 
Catalonia and the Basque Provinces. His- 
torically, the Basques have been united in 
their opposition to Castilian Spain, while 
the Catalonians have been divided be- 
tween two class-based peripheral opposi- 
tion groups. Linz (1973:69-72) argues that 
in the Basque country the PNV (Basque 
separatist party) was able to take a 
populistic stance ‘‘appealing to petty 
bourgeois anti-capitalist sentiments and 
supporting its own trade union move- 
ment” because in the Basque Provinces 
there are “many small entrepreneurs, 
highly skilled and paid workers, and 
well-distributed rural property.” In 


2 Hechter uses the term ‘‘peripheral sectionalism’’ 
to refer to culturally-based sectionalism, but his 
usage is inappropriate because periphery refers to a 
particular type of area, one that has experienced 
specialized economic development by a core. 
Peripheral sectionalism is used in this paper to refer 
to sectionalism based in these areas of specialized 


development, without regard to its specific-source._ 


(i.e., structural versus cultural). 
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Catalonia, however, a ‘“‘three-cornered 
conflict emerged among employers, 
workers, and [Castilian] national au- 
thorities.”’ According to Linz, this class 
conflict in Catalonia limited the develop- 
ment of peripheral sectionalism. 

Regional political tendencies in Norway 
also reflect differences in economic 
specialization and in class structure. Rok- 
kan (1967:415) contrasts the different re- 
gions of Norway along these two dimen- 
sions. His fourfold typology is based on 
two dichotomies: hierarchical com- 
munities versus equalitanan communities 
and inland economy (agriculture and 
forestry) versus coastal economy (fish- 
ing). There are four possible combina- 
tions. Rokkan specifies the political ten- 
dencies associated with each type. In 
some regions, the pattern of political dis- 
tinctiveness is the product of the highly 
uniform support of one class for a particu- 
lar political party; in others, it is more the 
product of general cross-class support for 
a particular party. 

These examples are suggestive of the 
great variety of peripheral political re- 
sponses. They also suggest that class fac- 
tors are frequently important in the origin 
and evolution of these responses. This 
emphasis is very different from the empha- 
ses of existing treatments of regional fac- 
tors in British politics. These arguments 
are extreme in their emphases, one sup- 
porting the idea of regional homogeneity 
based on class, the other maintaining the 
failure of class politics in peripheral areas 
and the consequent persistence of a 
status-based cleavage. 


The Social Bases of Celtic Sectionalism 


The specialized economic development 
of Scotland and Wales has been primarily 
industrial. This industrialization has led to 
the creation of a large, industrial working 
class in the Celtic periphery. Thus, indus- 
trial conflict has been more intense in the 
periphery than elsewhere in Britain (see, 
e.g., Pelling, 1958; 1968). Wallerstein 
(1974:353) argues that it is class conflict in 
peripheral areas that encourages the for- 
mation of culturally based, peripheral op- 
position to core areas: 
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Geographic concentration of particular eco- 
nomic activities serves as a constant pres- 
sure to status-group formation. When the 
local dominant strata are threatened by the 
incipient class consciousness of lower strata, 
emphasis on local culture serves well to de- 
flect local internal conflict, creating instead 
local solidarity against the outside. If, in ad- 
dition, these local dominant strata feel them- 
selves oppressed by higher strata of the 
world system, they are doutly motivated to 
pursue the creation of local identity. 

Obviously, one does not construct an 
identity out of thin air. One builds on what 
one finds—in terms of language, religion, 
and distinctive life-styles. Nonetheless, it ts 
quite clear that both linguistic and religious 
homogeneity and passion (a fortiori devotion 
to separate life-styles) are social creations 
which cannot be accounted for as simple 
continuities of tradition eternal. They are 
social creations molded with difficulty in 
times of travail. 


As the contrast between Catalonia and the 
Basque Provinces clearly illustrates, 
however, the local dominant strata of a 
peripheral area may be unsuccessful in 
creating cross-class solidarity. 

Following Wallerstein, one would expect 
sectionalism in the Celtic periphery to 
originate in the local dominant strata. Fol- 
lowing Linz, one would want to ascertain 
the degree to which this process of 
status-group formation is limited, if at all, 
by class cleavages. The fact that the 
Labour Party is strong in Scotland and 
Wales suggests that the local dominant 
strata have not generated local solidarity. 
Hechter (1975:292), however, argues that 
the Labour Party has served as one of 
several outlets for Celtic sectionalism. In- 
deed, he argues that the Labour Party is 
strong in Scotland and Wales because of 
Celtic sectionalism (1975:264-310). The 
basic argument of this paper is that (1) the 
Labour Party has not served as an outlet 
for Celtic sectionalism and, by implica- 
tion, (2) the process of status-group forma- 
tion in Celtic areas has been severely lim- 
ited by class cleavages. 


Review of Existing Analyses of 
Political Regionalism in Britain 


Two contemporary studies of British 
voters, Butler and Stokes’ (1959) Political 
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Change in Britain and Alford’s (1963) 
Party and Society, have examined re- 
gional variations in voting behavior. Both 
support the notion that there is a high 
degree of regional homogeneity in British 
politics. 

Butler and Stokes present data on Brit- 
ain showing the cross-tabulation of class 
and political choice for each region. They 
note a strong, consistent relationship be- 
tween class and party support in all areas 
of Britain. This is qualified, however, by a 
distinction between two areas within Brit- 
- ain, the “depressed north’’ and the ‘‘ex- 
panding south’ (Butler and Stokes, 
1969: 142). They find that in the north the 
working class is much more unanimous in 
its support of the Labour Party. Noting 
that the relative size of the working class 
is also much greater in the north, they 
hypothesize that class has a contextual 
effect. Thus, the larger the working class 
is in an area, the greater the probability 
that working-class individuals will support 
the Labour Party. Conversely, the greater 
the size of the middle class, the greater the 
probability that middle-class individuals 
will support the Conservative Party. They 
demonstrate these arguments with scat- 
tergram analyses of the proportion of the 
working class supporting Labour and the 
proportion of the constituency which is 
working-class (Butler and Stokes, 
1969:149). They conclude that regional 
variations are unimportant in Britain once 
the contextual effect of class is taken into 
account (Butler and Stokes, 1969:150). 

Alford’s (1963) analysis of region and 
class is somewhat different from that of 
Butler and Stokes, though the conclusions 
are very similar. Alford concentrates on 
regions which might have the greatest 
possibility for a sectional response, Wales 
and Scotland. (This is very much in con- 
trast with the emphasis of Butler and 
Stokes [1969:149]; in one scattergram of 
regions, they exclude Scotland and Wales 
altogether.) Alford considers the possibil- 
ity that a reaction in the Celtic periphery 
to the colonial-like exploitation of the area 
by the English might pull both classes 
over to one party. Thus, a united opposi- 
tion would confront the exploiters. He 
fails to find such opposition. Alford 
(1963:144) does find greater support for 
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the Labour Party in Wales and Scotland, 
but he also finds higher class voting in 
these areas.. Thus, even though there is 
strong support for the Labour Party, the 
difference between the percentage of the 
working class voting Labour and the per- 
centage of the middle class voting Labour 
is greater in Wales and Scotland than 
elsewhere according to Alford’s analysis. 
He concludes that there is no evidence of 
an anti-colonial reaction in Scotland and 
Wales. 

In support of the theory of reactive 
ethnic cleavages, Hechter examines his- 
torical, aggregate data on British counties. 
He analyzes the determinates of Conser- 
vative voting at eight points in time in 
British political history. The theory of 
reactive ethnic cleavages argues that there 
is no necessary relationship between the 
existence of ethnic boundaries and the de- 
gree of complexity of social organization. 
Thus, it is expected that Celtic differences 
should persist into the modern period, 
given the persistence of a cultural division 
of labour. 

Hechter (1975:208—33) regresses county 
levels of Conservative support against a 
set of interrelated indicators of indus- 
trialization. These indicators include the 
occupational breakdown of the working 
population into primary, secondary and 
tertiary sectors, population indicators such 
as percentage sixty-five years of age and 
older and population growth rate, and an 
indicator of urbanization. He notes that 
the level of explained variance in Conser- 
vative vote by these variables does not 
increase over time (Hechter, 1975:320). 
After analyzing total explained variance 
by these variables at each point in time, 
Hechter examines the effects of cultural 
variables associated with Celtic identity, 
such as level of religious Nonconformity 
and percentage Welsh- or Gaelic- 
speaking, on county levels of Conserva- 
tive support, in an attempt to demonstrate 
the persistence of cultural factors. Before 
regressing cultural variables on the Con- 
servative vote, however, Hechter removes 
the effects of the structural variables from 
each cultural vanable. Thus, Hechter 
analyzes the importance of “‘cultural re- 
siduals.’’ Regression analysis shows that 
the cultural residuals consistently explain 
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as much, if not more, of the variance in 
Conservative support than the various in- 
dicators of industrialization (Hechter, 
1975:319). Hechter concludes from his 
analysis that Celtic peripheral sec- 
tionalism has persisted in British politics 
despite structural differentiation. 


Critique 


Given that Alford, and Butler and 
Stokes (developmental perspective) and 
Hechter (theory of reactive ethnic cleav- 
ages) all employ a dichotomous concep- 
tion of the relationship between status and 
class, it may seem surprising that their 
empirical findings are fundamentally dif- 
ferent. The contrary findings these re- 
searchers report are explained by the fact 
that each restricted the scope of his analy- 
sis. Since World War I, political competi- 
tion in Britain has been multiparty. Prior 
to World War I, there were four parties; 
but the Liberal Unionists were allied with 
the Conservatives while Labour was al- 
lied with the Liberals, thus narrowing 
competition to two groups. Analysis of 
political data is relatively uncomplicated if 
there are only two competitors, since 
support for one party is perfectly, nega- 
tively correlated with support for the 
other. This is not the case, however, if 
there are three or more separate parties. 

Since there are only two major parties 
in post-World War I Britain, researchers 
have tended to analyze support as if there 
were only two parties. Alford, for exam- 
ple, analyzes only Labour versus non- 
Labour support; that is, he lumps Conser- 
vative, Liberal, and Celtic nationalist 
support into one category. Hechter, on 
the other hand, analyzes only Conserva- 
tive support. He combines Labour, Lib- 
eral, and Celtic nationalist support to- 
gether, arguing that each of these parties 
has served as an outlet for Celtic anti- 
Conservatism. Butler and Stokes sys- 
tematically exclude ‘“‘third parties’ by 
analyzing only proportions of Labour plus 
Conservative support, thus denying the 
reality of Liberal Party and Celtic 
nationalist party supporters in their empir- 
ical analysis of regional variations. Hech- 
ter (1975:218n) argues that the analysis of 
Conservative Party support is most suited 
for the examination of regional variations 
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since Celtic political responses have been 
primarily anti-Conservative. Alford 
(1963:79-—86), on the other hand, argues 
that the Labour—non-Labour split is most 
appropriate for the examination of class 
voting. 

To gain a complete understanding of 
political regionalism in Britain, it is neces- 
sary to examine separately the social 
bases of Conservative Party and Labour 
Party support. The analysis of Labour 
voting appears to support the develop- 
mental perspective, while the analysis of 
Conservative voting appears to support 
the theory of reactive ethnic cleavages. 
Clearly, the only way to adjudicate be- 
tween these two perspectives, or at least 
explicate the contradiction between them, 
is to analyze independently the support 
for each party. 


Hypotheses 


If the theory of reactive ethnic cleav- 
ages is correct, then cultural factors as- 
sociated with Celtic identity should have a 
negative effect on Conservative Party 
support and a positive effect on Labour 
Party support. This is consistent with this 
theory’s argument that Celtic sectionalism 
has been expressed via an anti- 
Conservative posture, with the Labour 
Party serving as one of several outlets. If 
the developmental perspective is correct, 
cultural factors should have little effect on 
either party, especially after the rise of 
Labour as a major national party. This 
prediction is based on the notion that as 
the societal level of structural differentia- 
tion progresses over time, functional, 
class-based interests should prevail. If, 
however, status-group formation in a 
peripheral area originates among the local 
dominant strata and is arrested by class 
cleavages, as the arguments of Wallers- 
tein and Linz suggest. cultural factors as- 
sociated with Celtic identity should have a 
negative effect on Conservative support 
and no effect on Labour support. 


DATA AND METHOD 
Data 


The data used in this study are in most 
respects very similar to those used by 
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Hechter: county-level, historical census 
and election data.* For the sake of com- 
parability, I analyze data on the same 
elections that Hechter analyzed, the elec- 
tions of 1885, 1892, 1900, 1910, 1924, 
1931, 1951 and 1966. The census data are 
from the County Reports of the Census of 
England and Wales and the Census of 
Scotland for the years 1881, 1891, 1901, 
1911, 1921, 1931, 1951 and 1961. The 
County Reports form a special volume in 
each of the British censuses. 

There are 86 counties in Britain; 40 En- 
glish counties, 13 Welsh counties and 33 
Scottish counties. While Celtic areas con- 
stitute only about one-seventh of the 
population of Britain, over one-half of all 
British counties are Celtic. Regression 
analysis of the county data is comparable 
in many respects, therefore, to stratifying 
a sample of individuals by Celtic/non- 
Celtic. These data thus magnify differen- 
ces between people who live in Wales and 
Scotland and those in England. 

The political data employed here are 
based on the aggregation of parliamentary 
election results into county data. Within 
counties, the number of constituencies 
varies with population. 


Measurement 


Political disposition. The developmen- 
tal perspective emphasizes that economic 
development increases the importance of 
class-based political cleavages in the pol- 
ity. Thus, in a fully developed political 
system, regional] variations in the sizes of 
different classes should explain most, if 
not all, variations in party support. A pri- 
mary concern, then, is the nature of re- 
gional, political variations which cannot 
be explained by class factors.‘ If they ap- 


3 Aggregate ecological analysis is the only mode 
available for doing quantitative, historical research. 
Dogan and Rokkan (1969) discuss some of the prob- 
lems of aggregate analysis. 

* Hechter regresses the Conservative vote against 
a set of interrelated indicators of industrialization, 
rather than indicators of class composition. How- 
ever, the developmental perspective emphasizes that 
with economic development, class factors should 
become more important. Thus, measures of the im- 
portance of class in politics should be related to 
structural differentiation. To regress the vote on in- 
dicators of structural differentiation is a totally inap- 
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pear to be random, or at least unsystema- 
tic, then the argument that class factors 
alone are important is supported. If a pat- 
tern of excessive support for, or opposi- 
tion to, a particular political party (that is, 
excessive relative to what one would ex- 
pect given knowledge of an area’s class 
composition) is detected, then this 1s evi- 
dence of sectionalism. Thus, the central 
concern is for level of party support 
standardized on class variables. I call this 
measure of political support standardized 
on class variables ‘‘political disposition.”’ 

To measure political disposition at the 
county level, it is necessary to regress 
county levels of party support on the sizes 
of different classes and then to examine 
the residuals from this regression. If an 
area has more Conservative support than 
expected according to prediction by class 
variables, for example, then the political 
disposition of this area can be described 
as pro-Conservative. The general form of 
this estimation technique is: 


Y= A + Bx +e, 


where Y = observed level of party sup- 
port, x; = class variables and e = measure 
of political disposition. Thus, if an area ts 
mostly working-class but is also a Con- 
servative stronghold, then it probably will 
have a very large positive residual. 

Since the objective is to measure degree 
of conformity to national patterns of party 
support, the appropriate dependent varia- 
bles are the levels of support for the major 
national parties. In Britain, these are the 
party in power and the party considered 
by the electorate to be the loyal opposi- 
tion. Before World War I, these were the 
Conservative Party and the Liberal Party. 
Since the Labour Party, during this 
period, was an adjunct of the Liberal 
Party and the Liberal Unionists were al- 
lied with the Conservatives, the analysis 
of the vote for the Liberals and their allies 
is simply the inverse of the analysis of the 
vote for the Conservatives and their allies. 
Thus, only one dependent variable is 
necessary for the first period. 


propriate test of the developmental perspective. For 
a review of other analytical and theoretical errors in 
Internal Colonialism, see Ragin (1976). 
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Since World War I, however, there 
have been three distinct national parties, 
even though only two have had any real 
chance of gaining office. Thus, the con- 
tinued success of the Liberal Party as a 
third national party and the more recent 
success of Celtic nationalist parties dic- 
tate the use of two dependent variables, 
Conservative support and Labour sup- 
port. Furthermore, the Labour and the 
Conservative Parties are both class- 
oriented during this period. Labour’s pri- 
mary constituency has been the working 
class, while the Conservative Party’s pri- 
mary constituency has been the middle 
classes. Since (1) the vote for one party is 
not the inverse of the vote for the other 
and (2) both are oriented toward class 
support, it is necessary to analyze the 
support of each party separately. 

The independent variables of interest 
here should indicate the nature of the 
class composition of different areas. The 
developmental perspective emphasizes 
that, with economic development, class 
should dominate politics. Thus, levels of 
party support should be regressed against 
measures of the size of different classes in 
different areas. The goal here is to obtain 
the best possible predictive model, since 
the residuals are treated as measures of 
political disposition. Thus, multiple indi- 
cators of class composition are used de- 
spite the liklihood of multicollineanty. 
The following variables are used as mea- 
sures of class composition: 


i. Percentage of the adult male work force 
employed as manual workers in general 
manufacturing occupations; 

2. Percentage of the adult male work force 
employed as manual workers in mines and 
quarries; 

3. Percentage of the adult male work force 
employed as manual workers in heavy in- 
dustries; 

4. Percentage of the adult male work force 
employed in commercial and professional 
occupations (nonclerical); 

5. Percentage of the adult female work force 
employed as household domestics. 


Note that the first three variables do not 
include all adult males employed in those 
sectors—only those employed in manual 
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occupations.*® Note also that the fourth 
variable specifically excludes lower 
white-collar workers. The fifth variable 
measures Class differentials. This measure 
is particularly suitable because (1) it in- 
cludes only female household domestics 
and (2) the measure simultaneously indi- 
cates the propensity of the middle and 
upper classes to consume and the need for 
lower-class women to sell their labor. 

Measurement of cultural pertpherality. 
To ascertain the overall importance of cul- 
tural (ethnic) factors, Hechter used a set 
of interrelated indicators of cultural dis- 
tinctiveness: percentage Nonconformist, 
percentage Established Church, percent- 
age who speak a Celtic language and a 
measure of religiosity. He used multiple 
indicators in order to exhaust all of the 
variance in Conservative support that 
could be explained by cultural factors. 
However, when he analyzed changes over 
time in the parameters of a particular 
model, he used only percentage Noncon- 
formists. Inclusion of all indicators would 
have introduced severe multicollinearity 
and rendered the coefficients uninterpret- 
able at each point in time, thus making 
longitudinal comparisons impossible. I 
also use a single measure of cultural pe- 
ripherality, percentage Nonconformists, 
since I examine a particular model at sev- 
eral points in time. 

This measure, percentage Nonconform- 
ists, will allow the examination of the 
extent to which a status factor which indi- 
cates a cultural component of ethnicity 
has influenced Conservative and Labour 
disposition in British counties over time. 
The stronger the effect of percentage 
Nonconformists on the measures of dis- 
position, the stronger the evidence that 
status-based peripheral sectionalism is a 
factor in British politics. 

Controls for national-regional effects. 
A pattern of political distinctiveness may 
be uniform within a peripheral area. This 
might obtain for historical, particularistic 


5 The crudeness of census occupational 
categories, of course, limits precise measurement of 
numbers of manual and nonmanual workers. 

¢ The measures of religiosity and church affiliation 
are based on marriage data (see Hechter, 1975:164— 
206). 
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reasons not directly addressed by the 
theories discussed here. For example, an 
area might consistently and uniformly 
support a particular party because of the 
superior organization of the party in that 
area. When political subdivisions are his- 
torically defined, as in the case of Britain, 
this pattern is particularly favored. 

To examine national-regional effects, it 
is necessary to include in the analysis an 
indicator for the counties of Scotland and 
Wales. This can be accomplished by com- 
puting two dummy variables, one coded 
“1” for Scottish counties and ‘‘0’’ for all 
others, and the other coded ‘'1’’ for Welsh 
counties and ‘‘0”’ for all others. The inclu- 
sion of these dummy variables allows a 
more rigorous test of the reactive ethnicity 
argument. 

Cultural peripherality (measured here 
as percentage Nonconformists) varies 
within and between national regions. 
Thus, Wales and Scotland experience rel- 
atively higher levels of Nonconformity 
than England (Hechter, 1975:321-2), but 
Nonconformity also varies within Scot- 
land and Wales. It is necessary, therefore, 
to control for national-regional effects 
since Nonconformity is more concen- 
trated in Scotland and Wales. The omis- 
sion of these controls could permit the 
effects of uniform national-regional dif- 
ferences to be attributed to Nonconform- 


ity. > 
ANALYSIS 
Political Disposition 


Table 1 shows the results from regressing 
Conservative and Labour voting on the 
five indicators of class composition. The 
unstandardized regression coefficients re- 
ported in this table are used to compute 
Conservative disposition at eight points in 
time and Labour disposition at four points 
in time. These derived, residual measures 
are used in the analysis below. Note that 
the causal efficacy of class variables is 
much greater in the case of Labour sup- 
port.’ This pattern is consistent with the 


7 Since there is a great deal of multicollinearity 
among these measures of class composition, it is 
hazardous to interpret the regression coefficients. 
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argument that Conservative and Labour 
support are fundamentally different and, 
to gain a complete understanding of politi- 
cal regionalism in Britain, it is necessary 
to analyze support for both parties sepa- 
rately. 


Degree of Sectional Response 


The skew of the residuals from the re- | 
gression of party support on class varia- 
bles (see Table 2) shows the degree of 
sectional response. A strong skew indi- 
cates the possibility of sectionalism be- 
cause (1) the largest residuals should ob- 
tain for sectional counties since these 
counties should conform least to national 
patterns of party support and (2) the 
largest residuals should be all positive or 
all negative since a single pattern of politi- 
cal distinctiveness is expected.® Thus, for 
example, if Hechter’s (1975) argument is 
correct, Conservative political disposition 
should manifest a strong negative skew; 
Labour political disposition, a strong posi- 
tive skew. This would obtain because 
Hechter argues that Celtic sectionalism 
has found expression in an anti- 
Conservative, pro-Labour posture. 

The findings for Conservative disposi- 
tion are much more consistent than those 
for Labour disposition. For all but two of 
the eight elections analyzed, Conservative 
disposition manifests a strong negative 
skew. The skew is much stronger after 
World War I because the Liberal Party 
remained strong in isolated pockets 
(mostly at the expense of the Conserva- 
tive Party). The data for the elections of 
1892 and 1900, however, show only very 
slight skew. These anomalies are probably 
due to the split between the Liberals and 
the Liberal Unionists during this period.® 


8 Of course, these measures of skew would be 
inappropriate if there were two distinct pockets of 
peripheral sectionalism, with one expressing its sec- 
tionalism via strong support for a national party and 
the other via strong opposition to the same party. 

’ Votes for the Liberal Unionists have been im- 
cluded as Conservative votes since the Liberal 
Untonists were allied with the Conservatives. In 
some areas of the Celtic periphery there was little or 
no traditional Liberal opposition to the Liberal 
Unionists. Consequently, these areas appear to be 
pro-Conservative when they are, in fact, anti-Irish 
nationalist. 
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Table 1. Regression of Conservative and Labour Votes on Class Composition 


% Heavy % Professional % Other 
Year of Industries and % Female Industrial 
Election % Miners Workers Commercial Domestics Workers R? 
Conservative Vote 

1885 — 221% —.128 {a .495* .276* .344 
(— .340) (—.378) (—.232) (1.510) (.283) 

1892 — .216 — .076 .187 .069 .214 . 156 
(—.300) (—.237) (.318) (.225) (.191) 

1900 — 312" .034 .346* .022 .200* 353 
(—.531) (.216) (1.107) (.154) (.209) 

1910 — .233* .363* .209* .491* .071 .466 
(—.341) (.993) (.479) (3.555) (.096) 

1924 —.361* .041 .018 .220 —.136 . 269 
(— .474) (.082) (.030) (1.063) (—.177) 

1931 — .275* . 137 .164 s222 — .040 .239 
{--.463) (.399) (.289) (1.477) (—.047) 

1951 — .368* .068 —.152 ° .162 —. 138 .120 
(—.720) (.137) (—.153) (1.124) (—.114) 

1966 — 332* — .016 .020 .181 .035 . 166 
(—.738) (.282) (.019) (1.175) (.028) 

Labour Vote 

1924 .471* .212* 101 — 075 .176 .386 
(.707) (.494) (.191) (~.416) (.262) 

1931 .587* .282* .234 — .080 .172* . 558 
(.898) (.748) (.372) (—.485) (.185) 

1951 .469* .288* .238* — ,193 . 109 . 540 
i (.914) (.582) (.238) (1.337) (.089) 

1966 .398* .450* . 167 — 121 —.103 482 
. (1.049) (.934) (.187) (—.937) (— .096) 


Notes: Data are on countries. Unstandardized coefficients in parentheses. 


* Denotes significance at .05. 


Overall, these data give moderate support 
to the argument that some sort of sec- 
tionalism (anti-Conservatism) has per- 
sisted in British politics. 


Table 2. Skew of Residuals from the Regression 
of Conservative and Labour Support 
on Class Variables 


For Labour disposition, the greatest 
skew is negative, thus contradicting the 
reactive ethnicity argument that the 
Labour Party has served as an outlet for 
sectionalism. Little, if any, skew is as- 
sociated with the residuals from the 1931 
and 1966 regressions. The one clearly 
positive skew is for 1924, but this skew is 
very small in contrast to the large negative 


alae ae Te Conservative skew for that same election. 
Overall, there appears to be little support 
ee me for the argument that the Labour Party 
B has served as a vehicle for sectionalism. 
1900 — .096 
1910 — .516 
1924 —1.017 .387 . . : 
1931 896 "104 The Social Bases of Sectionalism 
1951 —1.365 —.993 , TR 
1966 B ae The specific nature of sectionalism can 


be ascertained by regressing Conservative 
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Table 3. Regression of Conservative and Labour Political Disposition on Nonconformity and Re- 


gional Dummy Variables 


Year of Election Nonconformity Scottish Dummy Welsh Dummy R? 
Conservative Political Disposition 

1885 — .609* 045 . .125 285 
(—.367) (.009) (.033) 

1892 _—.351* .002 ~ .339* 306 
(— .223) (.005) (—. 107) 

1900 —.446* ~~, 198 l —,281* .483 
(—.445) (~ .069) (—.141) 

1910 — .628* .199 ~.176 .476 
(—~.570) (.059) (—~.069) 

1924 — .441* .059 — 214 306 
(— .396) (.015) (—~ .087) 

1931 — .548* —. 188 — 072 .340 
(—.695) (—.061) . (—.033) 
1951 — .485* . 165* — ,229 .563 

(—.422) (.039) (— .075) 
1966 — .782* — .363* .052 .487 
(— .692) (—.078) (.015) 
Labour Political Disposition 
1924 .049 .218 135 .072 
(.045) (.058) (.056) 
1931 — .087 .066 .082 .007 
(—.073) (.014) (.025) 
1951 sA —.375* ,354* 207 
(—.205) (—.064) (.086) 
1966 - —.328 ~, 181 .376* .081 
(—.264) (—.036) (.100) 


Note: Unstandardized regression coefficients in parentheses. 


* Denotes significance at .05. 


and Labour disposition on cultural 
peripherality (percentage Noncomformists) 
and the two regional.dummy variables 
(see Table 3). Conservative disposition is 
analyzed at eight points in time; Labour 
disposition, at four points. 

The findings nere support those in 
Table 2. Analysis of Conservative disposi- 
tion from 1885 to 1910 shows the persis- 
tent association of Noncomformity with 
anti-Conservatism. The effects of the na- 
tional regional dummy variables are slight 
or nonsignificant or both.*® From 1924 to 


10 Wales experienced uniform anti-Conservatism 
in two of the four elections during this period. This 
pattern is probably due to the salience of issues 
associated with the Welsh educational system and 
the disestablishment of the Church of Wales. 


1966, percentage Nonconformists again 
explains much of the variance in Conser- 
vative disposition. The unstandardized 
coefficients show that after World War I 
the effect of Nonconformity is at least as 
strong as before the War. Also, the effects 
of the national-regional dummy variables 
are again weak or nonsignificant." 
Analysis of Labour disposition pro- 
duces an entirely different picture. For 
none of the elections analyzed does per- 
centage Nonconformists have a statisti- 
cally significant effect. The dummy varia- 
bles show occasional effects, but these 


'! The effects of the dummy variable for Scottish 
counties for 1951 and 1966 reflect the Conservative 
revival that affected Scotland in the 1950s and its 
subsequent demise. 
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effects are neither strong nor consistent. 
In 1951, for example, Scotland appears to 
be relatively anti-Labour, while Wales is 
relatively pro-Labour. 

Overall, these data show that while 
there is evidence of anti-Conservatism in 
culturally peripheral areas, the Labour 
Party has not served as an outlet for this 
sectional sentiment. Indeed, working- 
class support for the Labour Party’ ap- 
pears to be very much the. same in all 
areas of Britain. 


DISCUSSION 


These findings do not support the 
theory of reactive ethnic cleavages. This 
theory is dependent on the argument that 
an ethnic cleavage will persist if there is a 
cultural division of labor, and this cleav- 
age will inhibit the development of class- 
based cleavages. My analysis demon- 
strates that there are no cultural 
peripheral effects in Labour support; this 
suggests that working-class politics are 
very much the same throughout Britain. 
To the degree that there is an “‘ethnic’’ 
response, it must occur independently of 
working-class politics and Labour Party 
support.” A political phenomenon that af- 
fects only one of two class-based parties 
can hardly be described as ethnic in the 
usual class-denying sense of the term. If 
peripheral sectionalism in Britain were 
an ethnic response, then cultural 
pertpheralism would have had a positive 
effect on Labour disposition. Hechter 
(1975:292) treats Labour voting as ethnic; 
the analysis here demonstrates that, in 
fact, it is not, 

With respect to the developmental 
perspective, the findings here show that 
the rise of class-based political action 
does not imply a concomitant decline in 
political regionalism. Lipset and Rokkan 
(1967:51) argue that working-class politi- 
cal mobilization in Western democracies 
during the late nineteenth and early twen- 


1? This is not to imply that political mobilization 
based on status is necessarily associated with, or 
generated by, the middle and upper classes. Certain 
structural conditions such as a split labor market 
(Bonacich, 1976:34-—51) may encourage status-based 
political mobilization within the working class. 


dle-class 
. nationwide 


k 
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tieth centuries led to concerted . mid- 
. countermobilization 
mass organizations. . This 
countermobilization has been less than 


nationwide in. Britain, as the Conservative: 
‘Party has failed to attract its potential. 


supports in the Celtic periphery. This is 
true despite the relatively uniform class 
bases of Labour support across regions. 
Apparently, peripheral sectionalism con- 


tinues to be a possibility after the de- — 
velopment of class politics, but “the ` 


strength of the peripheral response is lim- 
ited by class factors. 

The analysis of Conservative disposi- 
tion consistently shows the effects of cul- 


tural peripherality, while the analysis of ‘ 


Labour disposition consistently shows the 
absence of such effects. The non- 
Conservative proportion: of the total vote 
also must show the effects of status fac- 
tors since the. non-Conservative propor- 
tion of the vote is perfectly, negatively 
correlated with the Conservative propor- 
tion. The Labour proportion of the total 
vote, however, shows. no such effects. 
Therefore, peripheral sectionalism is as- 
sociated primarily with support for the 
Liberal Party and the Celtic nationalist 
parties (i.e., the mon-Labour, non- 
Conservative proportion of the vote). 


Alford examined only Labour Party 
support; he found no significant pattern of 
political regionalism. He did find higher 
levels of class voting in Scotland and 
Wales, but he concluded that the higher 
levels of class voting in these areas rein- 
forced his conclusion that class alone is 
important in Britain. Butler and Stokes; 
on the other hand, limited their analysis to 
Conservative and Labour Party suppor- 
ters, systematically excluding the suppor- 
ters of the Liberal Party and the Celtic 
nationalist parties. This procedure 
obscures the association between cultural 
peripherality and support for the third par- 
ties. Finally, Hechter analyzed only Con- 
servative Party support. Hechter’s partial 
findings have been duplicated here; how- 


3 The fact that there is a higher level of class 


voting in Scotland and Wales supports the argument, 


that I have presented here—that class cleavages in 
peripheral areas encourage the local dominant strata 
to emphasize local culture. 


‘through . 


Ke 
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ever, the analysis reported in this paper 


` does not support his argument that the ` 
Labour Party has served as an outlet for ` 


Celtic peripheral sectionalism. ` 


Peripheral areas in Britain exhibit sec- - 


tionalism with respect to Conservative 
Party support, but this does not mean that 
. class factors are irrelevant in these areas. 

In the Celtic areas of Britain, there is a 
concomitance of class factors in the vote 
‘for Labour and status-based opposition to 
‘the * Conservative Party. The relative 
weakness of the Conservative. Party, 
therefore, represents not a failure of 
class-based political action, but a ‘failure 
of the Conservative Party among its * ‘nat- 

ural’’ constituency. 

These findings support the argument 
that (1) status-based peripheral opposition 
originates among the local dominant strata 
of a peripheral area and (2) such opposi- 
tion is arrested, or at least limited by class 
cleavages. Thus, emphasis on local cul- 
ture in peripheral areas may be based in 
both class and status factors; it cannot be 
explained simply by one or the other. 

The fact that core-periphery conflict 
originates in and is limited by class cleav- 
ages suggests that the primary theoretical 
question is not whether peripheral opposi- 
tion is a product of economic gaps be- 
tween regions. Of greater concern is the 
relationship between status-group affinity 
and class affinity in peripheral areas. 
Some class cleavages in peripheral areas 
have been transformed into unified oppos- 
ition to a core area. The evidence I have 
presented here, however, suggests that 
the class cleavages that may accompany 
industrial development (as in Scotland 
and Wales) hinder the extension of 
status-group. affinity. Thus, the special- 
ized, industrial development of these 


areas may have stymied the formation of. 


Scottish and Welsh ‘‘nations.’’ 

Though Hechter misspecified the na- 
ture of Labour support in Scotland and 
Wales, his contrast between Ireland, on 
the one hand; and Scotland and. Wales, on 
the other, is consistent with this view: 


Irish secession is best explained by the par- 
ticular mode of dependent development 
which emerged in Ireland during the period 
1846-1921. This involved the evolution of a 
relatively capital intensive agrarian regional 
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economy which did not-lead to the substan- 
tial inter-regional [working class] organiza- 
‘tional affiliations as occurred following-the 
highly restricted industrial development of 

_ Wales ‘and Scotland. (Hechter, 1975:292, ' 
emphasis added) 


Indeed, it is the particular mode of depen- 
dent industrial development in Scotland 
and Wales which best explains the type of 
(limited) peripheral opposition illustrated 
in the analysis above. 
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This paper considers the effect of political democracy on the stratification systems of non- 
communist industrial societies. In contrast to previous research, this study assumes that the 
effect of democracy will be incremental and, therefore, that the historical experience of 
democracy must be considered rather than the current political situation. Two hypotheses are 
suggested: that democracy itself will lead to equality and that only the election of socialist 
legislatures will lead to equality. The historical experience of democracy and that of socialist 
legislatures is related to five measures of inequality. It is concluded, after taking into account 
the level of economic development and the growth rate, that although democracy itself has little 
effect, the experience of democratic socialist parties is significantly related to variations in 
inequality. The stronger the democratic socialist parties, the more egalitarian is the contempo- 


rary class system. 


One important controversy in political 
sociology and stratification theory con- 
cerns the effect of political democracy 
upon social equality. Some writers argue 
that political democracy has resulted in a 
significant modification of ‘the class sys- 
tem in an egalitarian direction. Others 
take the view that there is no consistent 
association between political democracy 
and economic equality, or that the asso- 
ciation is spurious once such factors as the 
level of economic development are taken 
intó account. This paper considers the ef- 
fect that political democracy has had upon 


*The author wishes to thank his colleagues Jere 
Cohen, Ben Kleinberg, Byron Matthews, William 
Rothstein and Thomas Wan for their comments on 
an earlier draft of this paper, and Kathleen Peroff of 
the University of Maryland, College Park, for con- 
siderable help with the statistical analysis. 


the stratification systems of non- 


communist industrial sccieties.! 


' Since the effect of political factors may be very 
different in.developed and underdeveloped nations. 
the analysis has been limited to those countries 
which can be considered ‘‘modern industrial.” A 
nation was defined as modern industrial if it was 
above the mean in both per capita income and per 
capita energy consumption in 1965 according to the 
tables in Taylor and Hudson (1972: Tables 5-5, 
5-7. Thirty-four countries fitted both these criteria, 
and four countries fitted one. The thirty-four coun- 
tries were reduced to twenty-five by the exclusion of 
seven communist nations and two countries (Kuwait 
and Iceland) for which no equality measures could 
be found. The measures of equality used in the study 
refer in almost all cases to the 1960-1965 period. A 
further reason for focusing on developed countries is 
given by Wilensky (1975:xiii) who argues that it is 
“necessary because of well-known limitations of 
data. Rich countries are at once rich in goods and 
services and rich in data; statistical records of less 
affluent countries are, in contrast, quite weak.” The 
position adopted in this paper is similar to Wilen- 
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THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


The view that political democracy leads 
to greater economic equality is an old one 
and was held by both radicals and conser- 
vatives in the late eighteenth- and early 
nineteenth-century period. During the de- 
bate over the 1832 Reform Bill in England 
(which increased the franchise to 3.1% of 
the total population), John Stuart Mill 
foresaw the prospect of a revolution that 
would. “exterminate every person in 
Great Britain and Ireland who has £500 a 
year.” John Wilson Croker, the leading 
Tory publicist of the day, expected the 
result would be ‘‘no King, no Lords, no 
inequalities in the social system; all will be 
leveled to the plane of petty shopkeepers 
and small farmers’’ (Jaher, 1973:206). 
More recently, Lenski (1966:312—25) has 
revived the argument, although in a 
slightly ambiguous. fashion. Initially, 
Lenski makes a purely deductive argu- 
ment about the redistributive significance 
of democracy based upon two assump- 


tions. The first assumption is that “‘those_ 


who control the government are able to 
determine the rules governing the compe- 
tition for rewards in society, and by virtue 
of this power are able to influence pro- 
foundly the outcome of this competition.” 
The second assumption is that political 
democracy has shifted significantly the 
distribution of political power from the 
rich to the poor. However, in his sub- 
sequent discussion of “‘the outcomes of 
the struggles for power in the more ad- 
vanced industrial democracies,” Lenski 


formulates his argument in terms of the- 


relative significance of socialist: parties in 
different countries. This suggests that one 
may put forward two alternative hypoth- 
eses as to the effect of political democracy 
upon equality: the ‘‘social democratic” 
and the ‘‘simple democratic’ hypotheses. 
No assumption is made that these hypoth- 
eses are related nor that democracy will 
lead to socialism.” 


sky’s, that a small number of accurate and appro- 
priately chosen observations are of more value than 
a large number of poor ones. 

2 For the sample of countries analyzed in this 
study, the correlation between democratic experi- 
ence and socialist strength is only .30, which is not 
Statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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Social Democratic Hypothesis 


Political democracy is not a sufficient 
condition for the achievement of a more 
equal society. The, crucial matter is what 
the mass electorate does with the franch- 
ise and other democratic procedures. 
Only if the lower classes use their votes to 
elect socialist governments will democ- 
racy result in more equality, since non- 
socialist governments will not be con- 
cerned with redistribution and social 
equality (Parkin, 1971:105). 


Simple Democratic Hypothesis 


Regardless of the strength of socialist 
parties, the existence of a mass electorate 
in which a majority of the voters are 
drawn from the working class will have 
egalitarian consequences. This will hap- 
pen because generally there will be a class 
polarization of voting so that one party 
will be ‘‘the working-class party” in terms 
of support and will function in the same 
fashion as an explicitly socialist party. 
Lipset (1960) provides a much-quoted 
summary of this view in which elections: 
are seen as ‘“‘the expression of the demo- 
cratic class struggle.” Ausubel (1960) 
claims that the New Zealand Labor Party 
is no more radical than the Democratic 
Party in the United States. Also, the par- 
ties which manifestly represent middle- 
class interests or non-class interests will 
have to attract substantial working-class 
support and will carry out some policies to 
benefit them. The social policies of con- 
servatives such as Bismarck and Disraeli, 
for example, are conventionally inter- 
preted as responses to the increase in the 
franchise and as attempts to reduce the 
appeal of the growing socialist movement. 

The empirical evidence presented by 
Lenski in support of either hypothesis is 
inconclusive. He shows that ‘‘industrial”’ 
societies have a much more equal dis- 
tribution of income than do ‘“‘agrarian”’ 
societies and also a much greater diffusion 
of political power. Yet, since the differ- 
ence in income distribution between the 
two types of society could be a result of 
economic differences, the redistributive 
effects of democracy are unproven. His 
view that socialist countries are more 
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equal than non-socialist countries is sup- 
ported only by impressionistic evidence.’ 

Those who argue that political democ- 
racy has not resulted in a more equal 
stratification system fall into two schools, 
the Functionalists and the Marxists. The 
Functionalists argue that the form of gov- 
emment, whether democratic or non- 
democratic, socialist or non-socialist, 
does not affect the stratification system 
since the ‘‘needs’’ of modern industrial 
economies will require similar differen- 
tials in earnings between occupational 
groups, similar mobility rates and similar 
government policies, etc. Any changes in 
the distributive system are explained as a 
result of the “‘logic of industrialism.’’ In- 
dustrial and technological changes lead to 
a convergent pattern of development in 
the stratification systems of all advanced 
industrial societies, regardless of politics.* 

Like the Functionalists, though for dif- 
ferent reasons, the Marxists assume that 
politics, as practiced in non-communist 
societies at least, has very little impact. 
Through its economic power, the 
capitalist class is able to dominate or con- 
trol the state and, in turn, use their power 
over the state to maintain their economic 
position. In consequence, formal democ- 
racy is largely a sham. Social democratic 
parties have used an egalitarian rhetoric, 
but have rarely translated this into effec- 
tive policies (Miliband, 1969:22; Parkin, 
1971:105). 


3 Lenski (1966:308-18) argues that the Swedish 
Social Democratic Party’s policies ‘“‘have been di- 
rected consistently toward the goal of advancing the 
interests of the working class, and have resulted in 
the creation of a welfare state in which social in- 
equalities of nearly every kind have been substan- 
tially reduced ....In the United States, the situation 
is quite different’ (Lenski, 1966:320). The only com- 
parison of the actual degree of inequality in Sweden 
and the United States, however, is to be found in his 
later book, Human Societies (Lenski, 1974:370), 
where a table showing the distribution of wealth in 
the two countries is described as showing the ‘‘mod- 
est success [of the working class] in its efforts to 
effect a redistribution of income and reduce the eco- 
nomic and political power of the propertied elite.” 

* The most cited statement of this position can be 
found in Kerr (1964). Inkeles and Rossi (1956) have 
shown that the ranking of occupations is very similar 
in industrial societies, and Mishra (1973) shows that 
there is a convergence in their social welfare 
policies. 
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Existing research on cross-national var- 
lations in economic equality generally has 
concluded that differences in political sys- 
tems are not associated with the degree of 
inequality, or that such variations can be 
adequately explained by economic fac- 
tors. Cutright (1967a) found that var- 
iations in ‘“‘intersectoral income inequali- 
ty’ among high GNP nations were not 
related to differences in their ‘‘ Political 
Representativeness Index” scores and 
could be explained instead by four eco- 
nomic factors. In a second paper, Cut- 


-right (1967b) suggested that the variance 


in the percent of GNP allocated to Social 
Security expenditures is mainly attributa- 
ble to variations in the “experience and 
power of the Social Security bureauc- 
racy.’ After this 1s correlated with ex- 
penditures, the percent of the voting-age 
population voting in national elections 
during the 1950s (his measure of 
equalitarian pressure in the political sys- 
tem) has no additional. effect. Parkin 
(1971) measures ‘‘the impact of socialist 
governments on the reward structure of 
Capitalist society’’ by comparing the 
stratification systems of Western coun- 
tries which have had significant periods of 
social democratic government with those 
which have not. He makes a simple 
dichotomy between ithe Scandinavian 
countries and Britain, on one hand, and 
the other countries of Western Europe, on 
the other, and compares the two groups 
on various measures. The findings are that 
social mobility and educational opportu- 
nity are greater in the social democratic 
countries, but that there are no differ- 
ences in either the provision of social serv- 
ices or in income differentials between oc- 


3 More precisely, since “there is no meaningful 
difference among these nations in their Political Rep- 
resentativeness Index scores,’ Cutright omits this 
variable from his analysis. It should be noted that 
Cutright does not consider his four variables (pro- 
portion of farms rented, military participation ratio, 
Capital formation and proportion of foreign trade) to 
be purely economic but, rather, indirect indicators of 
power relations between nations or between groups 
in a given society. [t should be noted also that six of 
the nations considered in the present study are 
classified as having middle levels of GNP per capita 
by Cutright, and that for middle GNP per capita 
nations, the index is significantly related to the in- 
equality measure, 
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cupational groups between the two groups 
of countries. 

Wilensky concludes, on the basis of a 
cross-sectional analysis of sixty-four 
countries, that economic growth and its 
demographic and bureaucratic outcomes 
are the root cause of the general 
emergence of the welfare state. In any 
systematic comparison, ‘“‘alternative ex- 
planations collapse under the weight of. 
such heavy, brittle categories as ‘socialist’ 
versus ‘capitalist? economies, ‘collectivis- 
tic’ versus ‘individualistic’ ideologies, or 
even ‘democratic’ versus ‘totalitarian’ 
political systems . . . these categories are 
almost useless in explaining the origins 
and general development of the welfare 
state’? (Wilensky, 1975:xiti, 47). How- 
ever, for the most developed nations, 
there are “‘sharp differences in the level of 
welfare? spending, and Wilensky 
(1975:S0ff.) suggests that socio-political 
factors may affect such variations. 

The most recent research reported is by 
Jackman (1974; 1975), who concluded that 
neither political democracy nor socialism 
have any significant effect on three mea- 
sures of social equality once the level of 
economic development is taken into ac- 
count. 

Although some of these findings can be 
interpreted in ways that allow more sig- 
nificance to political factors, the consen- 
sus of these studies is that neither democ- 
racy itself nor the use of democracy to 
elect socialist governments has any im- 
portant independent effect in reducing in- 
equality. However, such a conclusion re- 
quires that one accept the various mea- 
sures of social equality, democracy and 
socialism that have been used in these 
studies. It will be argued below that the 
measures previously used are not valid 
indicators of any of these concepts and 
alternative measures will be proposed. 


THE DEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Measures of social equality fall into 
three groups: measures of government re- 
distribution, measures of income in- 
equality and measures of opportunity. 
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Government Redistribution 


Cutright and Parkin both use the pro- 
portion of GNP devoted to social service 
expenditures as a measure of government 
redistributive efforts. However, social 
service expenditures are not a good mea- 
sure of the redistributive effect of gov- 
ernment activities. This is because al- 
though such expenditures  dispro- 
portionately benefit lower socioeconomic 
groups and individuals, the money spent 
on social services is, in part, raised from 
taxes upon these same groups and indi- 
viduals. To estimate the net redistribution 
carried out by the government, one must 
simultaneously consider the effect of both 
the taxation system and social service ex- 
penditures. At present, the data for a 
sophisticated analysis do not exist, but a 
simplified measure can be calculated 
which will allow cross-national compari- 
sons. On the assumption that direct taxes 
on income are generally ‘‘progressive”’ 
while indirect taxes (sales taxes, etc.) are 
generally “‘regressive,’’ it can be argued 
that only that proportion of social service 
expenditures which is raised from direct 
taxes should be considered as a measure 
of net redistribution.® 


Income Inequality 


Cutright (1967a) and Jackman (1974; 
1975) both use a rather unsatisfactory 
measure of income inequality termed ‘‘in- 
tersectoral income inequality,’’ which 
measures the disproportion of income and 
population between industrial sectors. 
This is viewed by both writers as a substi- 
tute measure for individual income dis- 
tribution data which are unavailable for 
many of the low- and middle-income 


6 For an analysis of redistribution in Britain under 
the postwar Labour Government which illustrates 
well the intellectual issues in the controversy, see 
Peacock (1954) and Cartter (1955). The figures in the 
column headed ‘Redistributive Effect” exaggerate 
the net effect of government budgets since personal 
income taxes are calculated as a percentage of per- 
sonal income rather than GNP, as is the case for 
indirect taxes. This makes the ratio used higher than 
the real statistic of direct to total taxes for all coun- 
tries. 
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Table 1. Redistributive Effect of Government Budget (1962—1964)* 


Income Indirect Social Service Redistribu- 

Tax? Taxes ° Expenditures ¢ tive Effect” 
Sweden 19.6 12.6 15.6 9.5 
Austria 13.3 15.6 20.2 9.3 
Netherlands 13.1 10.1 15.6 8.8 
Germany 11.4 14.3 18.6 8.3 
Norway 18.8 14.4 12.2 6.9 
New Zealand 16.1 10.5 11.3 6.8 
Belgium 8.5 12.2 16.2 6.7 
Denmark 14.5 13.9 12.7 6.5 
United Kingdom 11.3 13.6 13.2 6.0 
Finland 11.8 13.2 11.1 5.2 
Switzerland 9.1 7.3 9.2 5.1 
United States 12.5 9.4 7.9 4.5 
Australia 10.1 Tal 8.9 4,2 
France 5.5 17.7 17.8 4.2 
Canada 7.3 14.1 10.6 3.6 
Ireland 4.7 16.5 9.9 2.2 
Japan 5.6 8.2 5.5 2:2 


*Table includes all non-communist countries listed in Wilensky (1975: Table 2); except Israel and 
Italy, for which no figures on personal income Were available. 

e Column 1 from U.N. (1967: Table 6.3), except non-European countries. Personal income tax 
expressed as a percentage of personal income (1962~1964 average). 

e Column 2 from U.N. (1967:ch. 6, p. 9), except non-European countries. Indirect taxes expressed 
as a percentage of GNP (1962-1964 average). Figures for U.S., Canada, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia and Japan in columns 1 and 2 calculated by author for same years from U.N. Yearbook of 
National Accounts Statistics (1966). 

3 Column 3 from Wilensky (1975: Table 2). Social Security spending expressed as a percentage of 


GNP in 1964. 


Column 1 
ti aay = 
ie "= Column 1+Column 2 


countries they analyzed.’ This assump- 
tion of a congruence between the two 
measures is not accepted by Taylor and 
Hudson (1972)8 nor supported by the re- 


T See Cutright (1967a:564). “Kuznets . . . using 
limited data and economic theory, argues persua- 
sively that nations ordered by the degree of in- 
equality on intersectoral income will have much the 
same order as nations ordered by individual earner 
measures of inequality.”’ 

His final comment that ‘'this is powerful validation 
of Kuznets’ theory, and strengthens our use of inter- 
sectoral inequality scores in place of (unavailable) 
inequality data based on individuals” clearly implies 
that intersectoral inequality is a proxy measure for 
individual income inequality. Jackman (1975:20) 
says that ‘‘unfortunately, income data collected at 
the family or consuming-unit level are not available 
for enough countries for us to be able to test this 
argument cross-nationally. Such data (if available) 
would be preferable to the intersectoral data, which 
are used as an approximation to the disaggregated 
data.” 

® Taylor and Hudson (1972:213) say of intersec- 
toral income measures that ‘‘the kind of index does 
make a difference... . In any event, the series... 
must not be used as if it measured inequality of 
income among households; it does not. 


x Column 3. 


search of Husbands and Money (1970). 
Certainly, if a choice were possible, it is 
hard to see why intersectoral would be 
chosen over individual income data, since 
almost all the theoretical literature on in- 
come inequality obviously is referring to 
the latter kind of distribution. A statement 
that income was becoming more equally 
distributed in a particular society rarely 
would be taken to imply that ‘‘electricity, 
gas, water, and sanitary service’’ work- 
ers’ incomes were becoming more similar 
to those of workers in “mining and quar- 
rying’’ (two of the eight industrial sec- 
tors). Instead, it would be assumed that 
the statement referred to lower-income 
individuals and households receiving a 
higher proportion of the national income. 





The distributions of intersectoral inequality relate 
quite well to economic development—the greater the 
development, the less the inequality among 
sectors——but for nine countries, Kuznets found no 
significant relationship between Gini numbers based 
upon household data and Gini numbers based upon 
sectoral data’’ (emphasis in the original). 
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It could be argued that the accuracy and 
comparability of household income dis- 
tribution data leave much to be desired. 
While this is so, such an objection could 
be raised against almost all cross-national 
series. Furthermore, in the present study, 
individual or household income data are 
calculated only for industrial societies 
with well-developed government bureauc- 
racies, while over half the countries in the 
studies of Cutright or Jackman are non- 
industrial with small and inefficient statis- 
tical reporting systems and large subsis- 
tence sectors. Any claim that their sec- 
toral income measures were more accu- 
rate than the household income measures 
used in this study would be hard to sup- 
port. 

Parkin (1971) measures income in- 
equality by the ratios of the average earn- 
ings of different occupational groups (e.g., 
unskilled labor to managerial). Two obvi- 
ous problems in using these data are that 
occupational classifications vary between 
countries and that income differentials 
within occupational categories are ignored 
(e.g., between high paid and low paid un- 
skilled laborers). 

Three measures of income inequality 
are used in the present study, all of which 
measure the distribution of income be- 
tween individuals or households. The first 
measure is the spread of earned income 
between labor force participants and is 
calculated by taking the difference be- 
tween the earnings of high- and low-paid 
percentiles of workers and expressing this 
as a percentage of the median income. 
The resulting figure yields a measure of 
the range or spread of earnings. The 
statistics used are those calculated by 
Lydall (1968) and Pryor (1971).° 

The labor force measure ignores one 
important source of inequality in capitalist 
society, unearned income accruing to the 
owners of property. A large proportion of 
this, however, goes to the highest income 


? The statistics were first calculated by Lydall and 
refer to ‘‘male adults, in all occupations, in all indus- 
tries except farming, in all areas, working full-time 
and for the full period. The income measured should 
be money wages and salaries only, and before tax” 
(Lydall, 1968:60}. Pryor (1971) further developed the 
measure and calculated the statistic for some addi- 
tional countries. 


- the 
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groups and the second and third mea- 
sures, which are the shares of national 
income going to the highest twentieth and 
quintile of income recipients, include the 
effect of this as well as the effect of high 
salaries. The most recent and comprehen- 
sive set of statistics on the size distribu- 
tion of income are those of Paukert (1973), 
which, with minor modifications 
suggested by Atkinson (1975), are useda in 
the present study.!° 


Equal Opportunity 


The mobility rates between classes pro- 
vide one measure of the ‘“‘openness’’ of 
stratification system. However, 
mobility studies such as the one by Miller 
(1960) which Parkin cites are based on 
competed mobility by mature adults of 
varying ages and do not provide a mea- 
sure of current mobility chances. Given 
that this is now largely mediated by the 
opportunities for education available, it 
seems reasonable to use access to higher 
education as a measure of opportunity. 

Access to higher education by the lower 
classes is a result of two factors in combi- 
nation, the amount of higher education 
and the proportion of university students 
from the lower classes. The index of op- 
portunity is constructed, therefore, by 
multiplying the proportion of students re- 
ceiving higher education (as a percentage 
of the 20—24-year-olds) by the proportion 
of non-middle-class students in higher 
education.?! 


10 Paukert’s figures are derived in large part from a 
compilation by Adelman and Taft Morris (1973) and 
include data on the distribution of income by size for 
56 countries. Atkinson (1975) has suggested some 
minor changes in Paukert’s figures. The literature on 
the distribution of income by size is extensive and, in 
addition to the classic studies by Kuznets (1963) and 
Kravis (1960), Pen (1971) and Champernowne (1973) 
should be consulted. Recent analyses by some 
economists have suggested that statistics on house- 
hold income exaggerate the degree of inequality in 
developed societies. Prosperity enables old and 
young to live in separate households and paradox 
cally increases the proportion of poor households. In 
less developed societies with more traditional family 
systems, young adults and the old live as dependents 
in extended families whose aggregate family income 
is higher (Paglin, 1975). This suggests again the ad- 
vantage of comparing societies at the same general 
level of development. 


u The statistics are taken from OECD (1971) 
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INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


The effect of political democracy or of 
socialist parties on equality clearly has not 
been revolutionary. In fact, it has been 
precisely the belief in the possibilities of 
gradual incremental reform within a dem- 
ocratic context that has always distin- 
guished social democratic parties from 
revolutionary Marxist parties, whether 
Communist or Trotskyite. The implication 
of this is that itis not the current situation 
as regards democracy or socialism that 
must be considered but, rather, the histor- 
ical experience over the last few decades. 
Unfortunately, both of Cutright’s papers 
and Jackman’s recent paper and book de- 
fine democracy and socialism in terms of 
the contemporary situation in the coun- 
tries they examine while ignoring the his- 
torical dimension almost entirely. For 
example, Jackman’s (1975:127) ‘‘measure 
of Socialist Party strength is the propor- 
tion of seats in the national legislature 
held by parties of the non-Communist left 
. . . taking the average of the number of 
such seats in both the last legislature 
created before 1960 as well as the first 
created after that date.” Thus, the coun- 
try, which, according to Jackman, dis- 
plays the greatest socialist party strength, 
is Venezuela, which is scored as 91.5% 
socialist. However, to expect Betan- 
court’s Accion Democratica government 
to have achieved much in the way of egali- 
tarian reforms is somewhat unfair, since it 
had only been in power since 1958. Prior 
to that (except for one election and less 


compilations which break down the social back- 
ground of students into five categories, A, B, C, D 
and E. The A and B categories are higher and lower 
white-collar parents, respectively, while the C and D 
categories include ‘‘independent agriculturalists”’ 
and “‘self-employed workers. The E category is 
referred to as ‘‘lower-’’ class occupations. It was 
decided to define non-middle class as including all 
the non-A or B background students, rather than as 
just the E background students. This is based on two 
considerations. In most countries (particularly in 
Western Europe), the C and D categories are more 
reasonably considered as belonging to the lower 
strata (in terms of income and education, for exam- 
ple) than they are to the white-collar occupations. 
Also, since not all the countries report C and D 
social origins, it seems likely that in such cases they 
are grouped under the lower class which makes var- 
iations in the E category somewhat suspect. 
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than two years of democratic politics in 
1946-1948), Venezuela had been ruled by 
a variety of military dictators. The figures 
are similarly misleading for almost all the 
third world countries included in 
Jackman’s sample, since, if they did have 
socialist parties in 1960, these were com- 
paratively recent innovations after de- 
cades of colonial or dictatorial rule. The 
same reasons can be given for dismissing 
Jackman’s measure of democratic per- 
formance and, to a lesser degree, object- 
ing to Cutright’s measures. !? 


Democratic Experience 


There are many possible definitions of 
political democracy. At a minimum, how- 
ever, three characteristics must be pos- 
sessed by a state before popular usage 
would justify the term being used, and 
which might have egalitarian conse- 
quences. 

(1) The executive must be elected, or 
must be responsible to an elected assem- 
bly. 

Although in some countries, the transi- 
tion to responsible government can be 
marked precisely when revolutions over- 
threw absolutist monarchies or constitu- 
tions were granted, in many cases the 
transition is a gradual process. Hence, the 
most that can be said about the selection 
of a particular date is that its arbitrariness 
is inevitable and, where possible, follows 
the conventional opinion of most histor- 
ians. 

(2) There should be universal manhood 
suffrage. 

Universal suffrage is considered to exist 
when virtually all adult males have the 
vote. Disfranchisement on account of age 
or sex is ignored, since this study focuses 


12 Cutright’s (1967a) Political Representativeness 
Index refers to the 1945-1954 period and his voting 
measure refers to the proportion of adults voting in 
national elections during the 1950s (1967b). 
Jackman’s (1975:64—5) measure of democratic per- 
formance appears to relate tc a single election or 
point in time. Largely in consequence of this, there is 
only a very slight variation in democratic perfor- 
mance scores between the industrialized countries 
(two score in the forties, one in the seventies, nine- 
teen in the eighties and Trinidad, with a score of 
ninety, is, surprisingly, the most ‘‘democratic’’ 
country in his sample). 
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on the consequences of democracy for the 
class system. 

(3) Elections should be ‘“‘fair,”’ as indi- 
cated by the presence of a secret ballot. 

Only one indicator of electoral ‘‘fair- 
ness” is used, the adoption of the secret 
ballot, since this prevents or greatly re- 
duces intimidation, bribery, and most 
other abuses, and is also probably sym- 
bolic of a general reform orientation 
(Rokkan, 1961). Secret ballots were used 
in the United States and France before the 
data cited, but were so ineffective that the 
dates given refer to the introduction of the 
“Australian ballot.” 

Democratic scores have been calcu- 
lated on the assumption that to be demo- 
cratic a state must simultaneously fulfill 
all three requirements. The scores repre- 
sent the number of years since the states 
became fully democratic, less any sub- 
sequent period of dictatorship or foreign 
military occupation. 

Currently, almost all the non- 
communist industrial societies which will 


Table 2. Democratic History to 1965 


Universal Adult Secret 

Male Suffrage Ballot 

Switzerland 1848 1872 
New Zealand 1879 1870 
Australia 1858 1859 
Canada 1898 1874 
Norway. 1898 1884 
United States 1870" 1904 
Sweden 1908 1866 
Finland 1907 1907 
France 1848 1913 
United Kingdom 1918 1872 
Denmark 1917 1901 
Netherlands 1918 1918 
Luxembourg 1918 1879 
Belgium 1919* 1877 
Ireland 1918 1872 
Austria 1907” 1907 
Germany 1867 1867 
Italy 1919 1882 
Argentina 1916 1916 
Puerto Rico 1947 1947 
Israel 1920 1920 
Japan 1924 1902 
Venezuela 1947 1947 
Trinidad 1946 1959 
South Africa ee 1910 


be considered in this paper are de- 
mocracies as evaluated by the criteria 
above. However, there are important dif- 
ferences between these societies in terms 
of how long they have been democratic as 
can be seen from Table 2. 


Experience of Social Democracy 


The term ‘‘social democratic’’ is used 
here to describe those movements and 
parties which avowedly embody socialist 
ideals or claim to represent the working 
class or labor interest, and also are com- 
mitted to the norms of representative de- 
mocracy. Specifically, social democracy 
is defined as including those parties which 
are affiliated to the Socialist International, 
thereby guaranteeing a certain ideological 
and programmatic homogeneity to the 
grouping.!3 Alternative definitions are, of 


13 The People’s National Movement of Trinidad 
had contacts with the Socialist International until 
1962 and fought the 1958 federal West Indies elec- 


Responsible Later Non- Years of Full 
Government Democratic Democracy 
1848 93 
1856 86 
1892 73 
1867 67 
1884 1940-44 62 
1789 61 
1917 48 
1917 48 
1875 1940—44 48 
1832 47 
1901 1940—44 44 
1848 1940-44 43 
1868 1940—44 43 
1831 1940—44 42 
1923 42 
1918 1934—44 37 
1918 1933-48 32 
1959 1925-44 27 
1862 1930-55 24 
1947 18 
1948 17 
1952 1932-51 13 
1947 1948-58 9 
1946 7 
1910 0 


“Ignores de facto exclusion of blacks after Reconstruction. White males had the franchise by the 


1850s, 
* Refers to “one man, one vote” reform. 


Main Sources: Seymour and Frary (1918); Rokkan and Meyriat (1969); Mackie and Rose (1974). 
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course, possible. Jackman takes the term 
‘Socialist’ to be synonomous with 
‘‘non-Communist Left” as used in the 
World Handbook of Political and Social 
Indicators. The original source of the data 
is an annual U.S. State Department publi- 
cation primarily concerned, according to 
its title, with the World Strength of Com- 
munist Party Organizations. Incidental to 
this purpose, the State Department com- 
pilers provide a rough classification of 
other political groupings. There is no de- 
scription of the rationale behind this 
classification into ‘‘non-Communist 
Left,” “‘Center’’ and ‘“‘Conservative’’ 
parties; for example, whether it measures 
domestic liberalism or foreign policy 
alignments or both.!4 Nor does the State 
Department usage appear to be consistent 
between countries nor even within the 
same country at different times.'5 The 
concept of a “‘Left-Center-Right’’ spec- 
trum, though of considerable utility in 
most Western politics, should be used 
with extreme caution outside this context 
as almost every student of third world 
politics stresses.'*© The U.S. State De- 





tions as a constituent of the Federal Labour Party 
(Ayearst, 1960:213). It is, therefore, included as a 
socialist party, though no longer in contact with the 
International. 

14 Thus, in Guyana, the People’s Progressive 
Party split into two factions, one led by Burnham 
and one by Jagan. The polarization was primarily on’ 
racial (i.e.,, Negro versus East Indian) lines, and the 
two groups had no discernible domestic policy dif- 
ferences. However, Jagan’s flirtation with a pro- 
Soviet/anti-American foreign policy led to his faction 
being dubbed ‘‘Communist”’ by the U.S. State De- 
partment. 

13 An example of this is in the treatment of 
Trinidad’s PNM which, as part of the Federal 
Labour Party, won four out of ten seats in the 1958 
federal elections and twenty out of thirty seats in the 
1961 elections. The Democratic Labour Party won 
the remaining seats in both elections. In 1958, the 
State Department classified the PNM as “nonm 
Communist left,” but as a ‘‘center’’ party in 1961. 
Therefore, Trinidad’s ‘*Socialist’’ score involves the 
same party being counted once as Socialist and once 
as non-Socialist. 

16 Gil (1966:44) says of Chile that it ‘‘is the only 
Latin American country where political forces are 
clearly and distinctly aligned . . . into three great 
blocks: Right, Center and Left.” The State Depart- 
ment (1968:81) publication itself comments regarding 
Japan that ‘‘political parties are divided into ‘ins’ and 
‘outs’ and the term ‘center’ has little meaning” and, 
in the 1961 edition, classified most Latin American 
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partment category of ‘‘non-Communist 
Left” is a wide and heterogeneous group- 
ing of parties unlikely to play a uniform 
role. It includes Catholic parties, middle- 
class radical parties and even groups such 
as the Peronists of Argentina.!’ 

The measure of socialist party strength 
used here is the annual average proportion 
of seats held by socialist parties in the 
national legislature, over the first twenty 
postwar years.'8 This measure takes ac- 
count of the fact that socialist parties may 
have an impact even when in opposition 
as the non-socialist parties try to forestall 
the appeal of the socialists by adopting 
some of their policies. 


FINDINGS 


It has been hypothesized that the ex- 
perience of either democracy or social- 


‘ism might have an egalitarian effect 


upon stratification systems. The most 
straightforward test of this is to see 
whether there is any association between 
the two political history measures and the 
five measures of equality. Table 4 pre- 
sents the simple correlations between de- 
mocracy and socialism and each of the 
measures of equality. The figures show 
that at least one political variable is signif- 
icantly associated with each of the 
equality measures. The statistically signif- 
icant associations are as follows. The 
more democracy or socialism a country 
has experienced, the lower the share of 
the national income taken by the highest 
income categories. The more democratic 
experience, the narrower the range of 
earnings between high and low paid work- 





parties according to whether they were *‘Ruling” or 
“Opposition.” 

17 In the four third world countries considered 
here whose parties are classified by the State De- 
partment, only four out of twelve ‘non-Communist 
left” parties are members of the Socialist Interna- 
tional. Furthermore, two parties which were as- 
sociated with the Socialist International, the Demo- 
cratic Socialist Party of Japan and the PNM of 
Trinidad, are classified as ‘'center’’ parties. 

18 Alternative measures of the strength of 
socialism such as the proportion of workers 
unionized, the socialist party vote or the years in 
which socialist parties were governing had very high 
intercorrelations and all correlation coefficients were 
significant at the .05 level. 
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Table 3. Average Post-War Legislative Strength 
of Socialist Parties 1945-1965" 


Norway 52.0 
Israel 50.8 
Sweden 48.5 
United Kingdom 48.5 
Australia 45.0 
New Zealand 44.9 
Austria 44.7 
Denmark 41.8 
Belgium 37.4 
Luxembourg 32.6 
Netherlands 30.8 
Venezuela 28.7 
Japan 27.5 
Germany 27.1 
Switzerland 25.8 
France 25.1 
Finland 24.9 
Trinidad 18.8 
Italy 17.0 
Ireland 10.5 
Canada 7.1 
Argentina 2.3 
South Africa 1.8 
Puerto Rico 0 
United States 0 


“Figures are expressed as a percentage of So- 

cialist Party strength in post-war legislatures, 

each separate legislature weighted by duration 

of legislature. 

Source: Mackie and Rose (1974). List of So- 
cialist Parties provided by Hans Janits- 
chek, General Secretary of Socialist 
International. 


ers. Strong socialist movements are as- 
sociated with a greater proportion of the 
national income being redistributed. All 
these associations are in the anticipated 
direction. However, no association is 
found between democracy and access to 
higher education by non-middle-class 
youth and strong socialist movements ap- 
pear to be inversely related to such ac- 
cess. These results clearly contradict Par- 
kins’ argument that the socialist countries 
are not more egalitarian, but are more 
open societies in which educational op- 
portunities are greater for the lower 
strata. Table 4 suggests the opposite con- 
clusions; socialist societies are more equal 
but less educationally open than the less 
socialist countries. This finding could 
perhaps be explained by Lipset’s argu- 
ment concerning the inverse relationship 
between a concern with equality and a 
concern with achievement (or equality of 
opportunity). Socialist countries stress 
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Table 4. Association between Experience of 
Democracy or Socialism and Equality 


Democracy Socialism 











Redistributive Effect of 
Government Budget — .05 .58* 
Share of Top 5% —.54* —.53* 
Share of Top 20% — .57* 57 
Labor Earnings Spread foo —.33 
Access to Higher Education | 
by Non-Middle Class ~—.16 — .46* 


* Pearsonian correlation coefficients significant 
at .05 level. 


the former, while the more ‘‘liberal’’ 
countries emphasize the latter (Lipset 
1963: 259-61, 321). 

Some other critics of the thesis that 
political factors, such as democracy or 
socialism, cause societies to become more 
egalitarian have taken a different and 
slightly more complex position. Critics, 
such as Jackman (1975:85, 151), argue that 
although democracy (or socialism) may be 
positively associated with equality, this 
relationship is seen to be spurious once 
the level of economic development is 
taken into account. In other words, eco- 
nomic development is responsible for 
both the growth of democracy (or 
socialism) and for the decline in inequal- 
ity, but there is no direct causal relation- 
ship between the political variables and 
inequality. That there is a significant posi- 
tive relationship between the level of eco- 
nomic development and income equality 
appears unquestionable. It was noted in 
the pioneering work of Kuznets (1955, 
1963), Oshima (1962), Kravis (1960) and 
Lydall (1968), and recent analyses on 
larger samples of countries by Adelman 
and Taft Morris (1973) and Paukert (1973) 
have come to the same conclusions. There 
are some disagreements as to the form 
that this relationship takes, but they are 
not relevant for the present analysis.!% 
There appears to be a similar positive rela- 


19 Kuznets (1955) thinks that inequality may have 
increased in the early phases of economic growth, 
then stabilized, and finally narrowed. On the other 
hand, Jackman argues for a curvilinear relationship 
in which economic development has less effect in 
reducing inequality at the higher levels of develop- 
ment. However, since the present analysis is con- 
cerned with only the most developed countries, the 
relationship can be assumed to be linear. 
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tionship between economic development 
and the growth of the welfare state (Cut- 
right, 1967b; Wilensky, 1975). The fiscal 
system in developed countries places 
more reliance upon direct rather than indi- 
rect taxes (Musgrave, 1969:142—7), which 
also seems likely to have egalitarian ef- 
fects. It has also been suggested that a 
connection between high rates of eco- 
nomic growth and inequality may exist 
(Olson, 1963) and Jackman’s data 
(1975:43-7) appear to support this argu- 
ment. 

To see whether the political variables 
are still related to inequality even after 
taking into account the two economic 
variables, multiple regression analysis 
was used. In order that this test of the 
effect of the economic vanables be a 
thorough one, both economic develop- 
ment and economic growth were 
operationalized in two ways. Economic 
development was measured in terms of 
GNP/capita and also in terms of energy 
consumption/capita, while economic 
growth was measured in terms of the av- 
erage annual rate of change in both of 
these measures during the 1950—1965 
period (Taylor and Hudson, 1972). Table 5 
presents the results of the regression 
analysis.?° 

In eleven of the forty multiple regres- 
sion equations, the economic control 
proved to have a significant impact upon 
the equality measure. Economic devel- 
opment was a much better control than 
the economic growth rate, being signifi- 
cantly related to equality in eight cases of 
the eleven. 

The data do not support the argument 
that the relationship between socialism 
and equality is a spurious one when eco- 
nomic factors are taken into account. 
Socialism is consistently and positively re- 
lated to government redistribution and to 
a lowering of the share of the top income 
groups, regardless of the economic con- 
trol being considered. 

The relationship between democracy 


20 Space limitations dictate that only the results of 
the regressions which operationalize economic de- 
velopment or growth in terms of energy consumption 
are shown. The energy consumption measures have 
a slightly stronger relationship to the equality mea- 
sures than do the GNP measures. 
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and income equality does appear less ob- 
vious when economic variables are con- 
sidered simultaneously. The previous as- 
sociation between democracy and labor 
force earnings spread disappears what- 
ever economic control is used. Also, con- 
trolling for GNP/capita makes any associ- 
ation between democracy and any mea- . 
sure of equality disappear. It is therefore . 
plausible to assume that the apparent rela- 
tionship between democracy and equality 
is indeed a spurious one.?! 

To test the hypotheses with a more fully 
specified model, all the variables (socialist 
experience, democratic experience, eco- 
nomic development and economic growth 


‘rate) are considered together to see what 


relative effect they have on the equality 
measures. For the most part, Table 6 re- 
veals the same pattern found in earlier 
models. Socialist experience is signifi- 
cantly related in the predicted direction 
to redistribution through government 
budgets and to the share of national in- 
come going to the top income groups. 
Democratic experience exerts no effect on 
the equality measures, with the exception 
of the share of national income going to 
the top five percent of income recipients. 


DISCUSSION 


The preceding analysis suggests that 
while one may reject the ‘‘simple demo- 
cratic hypothesis,’ the evidence on 
cross-national variations in equality is 
clearly compatible with the ‘‘social- 


democratic hypothesis.” Strong socialist 


parties acting within a democratic 
framework appear to have reduced in- 
equality in industrial societies. If one ac- 
cepts this conclusion, it has highly impor- 
tant implications. First, it encourages op- 


2! The independent variables are associated as fol- 
lows. Pearsonian correlation coefficients significant 
at the .05 level are starred. 


2 3 4 
1. Democracy .30  .40*  —.67* 
2. Socialism 05 — 26 
3. Economic Development — .50* 


4. Economic Growth 


It is possible that the insignificant relationship be- 
tween democracy and equality when we control for 
economic variables may be due to the collinearity 
between economic variables and democracy. 
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Table 5a. Socialism and Equality Controlling for Economic Growth 


Dependent Labor Force Educational Share of Share of 
Variables Redistribution Earnings Opportunity Top 5% Top 20% 
Intercept 36.774 123.539 113.692 276.519 501.028 
Socialism (a) . 082 = , 062 —, 131 —.205 —. 158 
(b) .559 — .306 —.581 —.541 —.550 
(c) 6.53* 1.89 5.39* s6.43* 7.03* 
Economic (a) —, 154 1.139 — 649 —.149 .187 
Growth (b) —.118 544 — 371 — .059 .098 
(c) .29 5.96* 2.19 .08 .23 
R? 31 .36 .28 .24 .29 
F 3.78* 4.05* 2.97 (3.19) 3.98* 
5b. Socialism and Equality Controlling for Economic Development 
Intercept 16.959 200.820 31.912 318.520 559.005 
Socialism (a) .097 — .096 — .078 —.210 —.171 
(b) .667 — 475 — 345 — 553 — .598 
(c) 8.52* (3.77) (3.68) 8.28* 12.61* 
Economic (a) .026 —- , 080 .118 —.125 —.124 
Develop- (b) .222 om , 507 .652 —.360 —.475 
ment (c) .94 4.29* 13.12* (3.52) 7.95* 
R? 34 .29 .59 .38 52 
F 4.27* (3.12) 9.88* 5. 58* 9.69" 
5c. Democracy and Equality Controlling for Economic Growth 
Intercept 94.226 145.051 54.020 369.627 553.715 
Demo- (a) —.,386 — .576 133 —2.751 —1.783 
cracy (b) — 335 — .326 .071 —.877 —.752 
(c) 1.03 1.12 .04 13.11* 8.43* 
Economic (a) — 571 . 706 — 224 —1.321 — .§42 
Growth (b) — 437 .337 — .128 —. 527 —.286 
(c) 1.74 1.20 ll 4.75* 1.22 
R’ 05 32 .04 42 33 
F .89 3.49* 21 6. 59* 4.72* 
5d. Democracy and Equality Controlling for Economic Development 
Intercept 62.920 187.786 6.941 274.240 520.320 
Demo- (a) —.052 — 857 — 104 —1.795 —1.174 
cracy (b) — .045 ~— 486 — .056 —.572 — .495 
(c) .03 (3.26) .07 4.16* (3.30) 
Economic (a) — .003 — , 022 .132 .018 —.028 
Develop- (b) — ,028 — .140 .728 ,052 —.109 
ment (c) .O1 iat 11.84* .03 .16 
R° .06 .27 .47 .25 .29 
F .02 2.82 6.23* 3.28* 3.93* 


Notes: (a) Figures refer to ucstandardized coefficient. 
(b) Figures refer to standardized coefficient. 
(c) F Value; starred where significant at the .05 level; parentheses indicate F value almost 


significant, 


timism about the possibilities of political 
action to reduce inequality. Second, the 
finding that political factors do affect the 
stratification system has obvious rele- 
vance for the two major orientations in 
stratification theory, Functionalism and 
Marxism, both of which deny or ignore 


such a possibility. Our findings are even 
more significant because, almost without 


- exception, previous research has come to 


the opposite conclusions. It has become a 
virtual convention to acknowledge the de- 
ficiencies of the data which must be used 
in cross-national studies. It is possible, 
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Table 6. Association between Political and Economic Variables and Equality 


Dependent Labor Force 
Variables Redistribution Earnings 
Intercept 38.615 29.075 
Demo- (a) — 228 —.352 
cracy (b) — , 198 —.200 
(c) .42 37 
Socialism (a) .091 — .069 
(b) .623 — .343 
(c) 5.02* 1.73 
Economic (a) . 020 — .033 
Develop- (b) s179 —.210 
ment (c) .32 45 
Economic (a) — .204 .607 
Growth (b) —.156 .290 
(e) AF 73 
R’ .26 .32 
F 2.00 2.15 


Educational Share of Share of 
Opportunity Top 5% Top 20% 
— 14.115 46.382 619,249 
226 —1.691 — .765 
.121 — .539 — .322 

.18 4.50* 1.61 
— 049 —.189 — 164 
oe 218 — .497 — 576 
74 . 7,62" 10.13* 
.147 —. 126 — 132 
811 — .363 — .502 
8.31* 2.32 4,43* 
525 —1.538 —~.776 
.300 —.614 —.410 
.56 8.01* 3.57* 

55 358 . 58 
4,51* 6.48* 6.45* 


Notes: Although the R°? goes down compared to Table 8, unadjusted R° increases. 


See notes to Table 5. 


therefore, that better data might change 
the relationship that has been reported 
here between social democracy and 
equality. However, there is evidence 
which suggests that if better data allowing 
more precise measurement could be 
found, the relationship might appear 
stronger rather than weaker. For exam- 
ple, the measure of redistribution via gov- 
ernment budgets used here involves a 
simple distinction between direct (pro- 
gressive) and indirect (regressive) taxes. 
Some direct taxes are, however, more 
progressive than others and some indirect 
taxes may, in fact, be quite progressive. 
Furthermore, it is, in general, the more 
social democratic countries that have a 
high ratio of direct to indirect taxes, and, 
within each category of taxes, adopt pro- 
cedures that place a greater burden on 
higher income individuals.?* The small 


2 The U.N. Survey (1967:24) suggested that the 
progressiveness of income taxes was highest in Swe- 
den, Norway, the UK and Netherlands and lowest in 
West Germany, Denmark, France and Italy. With 
regard to indirect taxes, Germany, France, Austria, 
Belgium, Italy and the Netherlands have a general 
turnover tax or value-added tax in which the inci- 
dence is more or less proportional to household ex- 
penditure. In Britain, Denmark and Sweden, indirect 
taxes are more concentrated on items such as drink, 
tobacco, automobiles, and petroleum products 
(U.N. Survey, 1967:8), 


number of countries which can be exam- 
ined is obviously a problem. However, 
the growing interest in public policy and 
income distribution as well as cooperation 
between nations in such organizations as 
the OECD or the EEC is likely to generate 
measures of equality for those industrial 
societies which lack such information at 
present and to lead to a standardization of 
such measures between countries. 

Any conclusions as to the significance 
of political factors in affecting the class 
system based on the type of data that must 
at present be used in cross-national com- 
parisons, should be very tentative. In 
consequence, this study is not to be seen 
as definitive but, hopefully it will serve as 
a stimulus to other researchers to generate 
new measures of equality and political 
participation and to examine the relation- 
ships between them.?? 


3 For example, longitudinal analysis of individual 
countries should yield the same results as our 
cross-national analysis. The Swedish case supports 
this argument. ‘‘A systematic comparison of the pre- 
tax distribution of income in four European nations 
and the United States showed that in 1935 Sweden 
began with ‘the most unequal distribution of any we 
have recorded and wound up in 1954 with one of the 
least unequal. . . . In 1932, a national crisis brought 
the Social Democrats and the Farmers’ Party to 
power and cast the die for the accelerated develop- 
ment of the most celebrated welfare state of our 
time’ ° (Wilensky, 1975:73). 
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Sociologists have explained the association of ethnic minorities and illegal erterprise in terms 
of structural blockages and opportunities, emphatically denying any ethnic contribution. A 
comparison of blacks and Chinese in the vice industry, 188Q—1940, confirms the guiding role of 
American society which rewarded ethnics’ participation in prostitution but restricted legal 
earning opportunities. Nonetheless, divergent demographic and cultural characteristics of 
Chinese and blacks differentially affected the internal organization of each group’s vice 
industry as well as the process of industrial succession. This finding supports a view of illegal 
enterprise as a synthesis of illegal work that consumers want to buy and what disadvantaged 
ethnics have to offer. In general, socio-cultural characteristics of provider subgroups define the 
manner in which they respond to consumer demand for illegal products and services. 


ILLEGAL ENTERPRISE 


The major revenues of organized crime 
derive from the sale of illegal products and 
services. In this respect, organized crime 
is a business and has long been so 
acknowledged (Stone, 1926; Ogburn, 
1937:10; Sellin, 1963; Haller, 1970:623; 
Lasswell, 1972:108; Ianni, 1974:15). The 
familiar term ‘‘organized crime” 
encompasses, however, some predatory 
crimes (hijacking, burglary, labor and 
business racketeering, etc.) as well as the 
demand-oriented sale of illegal products 
and services (Landesco, 1968:149-67; 
Seidman, 1938; MacMichael, 1970; Cres- 
sey, 1972:5, 8, 11, 26-7; Schelling, 1971). 
To designate the demand-oriented, illegal 
business only, Vold (1958:396~-7) and Al- 
bini (1971:47) recommended the term 
‘syndicated crime.” However, they 
apply this term only to illegal enterprises 


*A grant from the Los Angeles Division of the 
Academic Senate, University of California, assisted 
the preparation of documents for this research. 


which encompass two or more retail out- 
lets. ‘“Syndicated crime” excludes small, 
independent, illegal businesses such as 
““single-action’’ numbers banking. Smith 
(1975:335) defines ‘‘illicit enterprise” as 
the ‘‘extension of legitimate market activi- 
ties into areas normally proscribed . . . for 
the pursuit of profit and in response to 
latent illicit demand.’* This definition 
satisfactorily encompasses every form of 
demand-oriented, illegal business while 
excluding predatory crime. Unfortu- 
nately, the term ‘‘illicit’’ has the value 
connotation of impropriety. Therefore, 
Haller’s (1970:623) term  ‘“‘illegal 
enterprise” is the most neutral designa- 
tion for every type and size of business 
enterprise which supplies illegal products 
or services to willing consumers. 

A large and often polemical literature 
has developed around the putative con- 
nection of ethnic groups and syndicated 
crime. This debate long revolved around 
the issue of whether syndicated crime is a 
foreign import or a product of American 
social conditions. Of these polarities, the 
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import theory was the older. The police, 
Senate investigators, and vocal secors o1 
the American public have recurrently in- 
terpreted syndicated crime here as trans- 


plantation of secret organizations, cultural ` 


forms and even biological strains native to 
benighted parts of the world (California 
Department of Justice, 1973; Moore, 
1974:vi, 40, 237). The import theory was 
a convenient vehicle for xenophobia and 
chauvinism, so racist, nativist and patri- 
otic groups climbed aboard. 

In reaction to the import theory, Lan- 
desco (1968; cf. Haller, 1968:xiii) and 
subsequent sociologists have minimized 
any ethnic contribution to syndicated 
crime in this country, claiming instead 
that American social conditions made 
criminals of oppressed slum dwellers. 
King (1969:183) calls this issue ‘‘the key 
question in the continuing debate over the 
nature of organized crime.’’ The sharpest, 
most influential attack was that of Bell 
(1960:127, 138) who tagged the rackets 
“an American Way of Life”? and lam- 
pooned the “‘myth of the Maña.” Tyler 
(1962:xili) insisted that syndicated crime 
here is “a product and reflection of our 
national culture” rather than an alien im- 
portation. More recently, Albini 
(1971:154) concluded that ‘‘syndicated 
crime in the United States has developed 
from within the American social struc- 
ture.’’ Albini contrasts this conclusion 
with ‘“‘the widely held misconception” 
that syndicated crime is ‘‘a product of 
foreign evildoers”? seeking to ‘‘rob the 
American public of its moral virginity.” 

Two persuasive types of evidence have 
supported the long-prevailing sociological 
view that illegal enterprise is domestic 
rather than alien in origin. The first de- 
pends upon the observation that illegal en- 
terprise satisfies the demand of the 
American public for illegal products and 
services (Albini, 1971:47) including gam- 
bling, usurious loans, pornography, pros- 
titution, narcotics and, during the Prohibi- 
tion era (1919-1933), liquor. Americans 


buy these illegal products and services 


because they want them, even at the high 
prices typically charged. Indeed, as 
' Sutherland and Cressey (1970:272) ob- 
serve, if crime syndicates abruptly disap- 
peared, they would be “‘sorely missed” 
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because they perform services ‘‘for which 
there is a great public demand.” Since the 
syndicates cannot exist apart from the 
public demand they satisfy, the American 
public’s demand for illegal services and . 
products is, in this view, the ultimate 
cause of the syndicate. Demand begets 
supply. 

Ine theory of ethnic succession pro- 
vided a second prop for the assertion that 
illegal enterprise was domestic in origin 
rather than imported. This usage paral- 
leled the case for ethnic succession in 
juvenile delinquency which Shaw and 
McKay (1942) documented for residential 
neighborhoods in central Chicago. How- 
ever, in Bell’s (1960) seminal formulation, 
organized crime offered a “‘queer ladder 
of social mobility’? along which Irish, 
Jews and Italians had moved in sequence. 
Cloward and Ohlin (1960:199-202) and 
Glazer and Moynihan (1970:210—1) called 
attention to tensions between established 
Italian racketeers and black and Puerto 
Rican newcomers, exclaiming over the re- 
tarded pace of ethnic succession. More 
recently, Ianni (1974) has concluded that 
black and Spanish-speaking minorities are 
replacing Italians in some sectors of or- 
ganized crime. “‘Ethnic groups move in 
and cut of organized crime,” writes Ianni 
(1974: 14) ‘‘and their time in control comes 
and goes.’’ Advancing the same idea, Al- 
bini £1971:153; but cf. 1974:119~20) also 
emphasized the spectrum of ethnic and 
racial minorities in America who have en- 
gaged in syndicated crime at one time or 
another. In all cases, the ethnic diversity 
of criminals indicated that syndicated 
crime was a structurally-engendered re- 
sporse to disadvantage rather than a cul- 
tural proclivity. Merton (1957:192~—4) and 
Cloward and Ohlin (1960:150-3, 194—202) 
advanced the view that blockage of 
legitimate avenues of social mobility was 
the structural condition which engendered 
syndicated crime as one deviant response. 
Although Smith (1975) has cast the re- 
sponse to illegal enterprise in terms of 
labeling, the anomie theory is still the or- 
thodox sociological explanation of why 
ethnic and racial minorities have always 
been disproportionately involved in illegal 
enterprise in America (Humphries, 1973). 
The anomie theory is more complex than 

Pe as 
Ae Oe 
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a simple demand theory because it iden- 
tifies American cultural values (wealth) 
and blocked opportunities as prerequisites 
of illegal enterprise. Nonetheless, the 
amonie theory also concludes that, given 
these prerequisites, demand does beget 
supply. Demographic, cultural or social 
organizational characteristics of minor- 
ities play no role. The anomie theory thus 
rebuts and excludes the import theory, its 
ideological predecessor and rival. 

Although the import and functionalist 
theories developed as ideological rivals, 
no necessary repugnance separates them. 
That is, the public’s demand for illegal 
commodities does not preclude the possi- 
bility that cultural, organizational or 
demographic characteristics of ethnic 
groups might also affect the timing, dura- 
tion, price or scale of the supply engen- 
dered. In fact, a close reading of leading 
criminologists reveals a largely implicit 
convergence around the view that illegal 
enterprise is nether an import nor a struc- 
tural function but rather, a synthesis of 
ethnic characteristics and American soci- 
ety. For example, Cressey (1969) has been 
cited recurrently as the principal 
criminological exponent of the view that 
the Cosa Nostra is a confederation of Ita- 
lian crime families whose origins derive 
from the Sicilian Mafia. Nonetheless, 
Cressey (1969:72) had no trouble acknow- 
ledging that the Italian crime confedera- 
tion ‘‘thrives because a large minority of 
citizens demand the illicit goods and ser- 
vices it has for sale.” 

A critic of Cressey’s (1969) interpreta- 
tion of the history and formal organization 
of Italo-American crime syndicates in the 
United States, Ianni (1972) also has de- 
veloped a position which implicitly recon- 
ciles the functionalist and transplantation 
ideas. Like others, Ianni (1972:61) con- 


cluded that organized crime “‘is that part’ 


of the business system operative in the 
illicit segment of American life.” At the 
same time, Ianni’s close observation of an 
Italo-American crime family led him to 
emphasize the importance of familism and 
clanship in its business operations. Reject- 
ing Cressey’s view of a bureaucratic con- 
spiracy, Ianni (1972:155) nonetheless con- 
cluded that “the origins of this familism 
are Italian and not American.” This con- 
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clusion swings Ianni into conformity with 
those who implicitly believe that crime 
syndicates in the United States are not 
simple products or ‘‘reflections of our na- 
tional culture” but complex fusions of 
ethnic heritages and American society. 
Why should this convergence be sur- 
prising? Insofar as illegal enterprise is re- 
ally a mode of business enterprise, one 
expects parallels between legal and illegal 
enterprise. Recent studies of minority 
business enterprise in legal industries re- 
veal that ethnic styles of economic or- 
ganization affect the manner and extent 
to which minority businessmen respond 
to American consumers. Comparing 
Chinese, Japanese, native blacks and 
West Indian blacks, Light (1972) found 
that Asian and West Indian business en- 
terprise benefited from forms of coopera- 
tion and finance derived from overseas 
cultural heritages. Lacking these modes of 
association, Southern-born blacks in the 
North were less active in business enter- 
prise than other nonwhites, although their 
disadvantage in the general labor market 
was no less. Bonacich (1975) and Petersen 
(1972) also advance the conclusion that 
Japanese-American solidarity contributed 
to their success, especially their business 
success. Wong (1974) found that 
Chinese-American grocers in South- 
Central Los Angeles, a black ghetto, were 
more likely than black grocers in the same 
neighborhood to be members of a busi- 
ness or trade association and to employ 
family members in the firm. Loewen 
(1971) emphasized the cultural bases of 
Chinese business enterprise in Missis- 
sippi. Bonacich et al. (1976) probed the 
overrepresentation of Koreans in the 
business. population of Los Angeles. 
Caudill and De Vos (1956), Hsu (1972) and 
Kitano (1969) also conclude that the cul- 
tural background of Asians in the United 
States encouraged group social mobility in 
general, and business enterprise in par- 
ticular. Several overseas studies reach 
parallel conclusions. Marris and Somerset 
(1971) compared and contrasted the en- 
trepreneurial styles of Africans and Hin- 
dus in Kenya, concluding that the East 
African family encouraged a more indi- 
vidualistic approach to business enter- 
prise than the Hindu. Stokes (1974) ob- 
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served that white Afrikaners long es- 

chewed business enterprise, but turned to 

it abruptly when business was ideologi- 

cally defined as supportive of nationalistic 
oals. 

Weber (1958) pointed out that the reli- 
gious beliefs of the Protestant sectarians 
channeled energies of the faithful into 
business enterprise. Sombart (1951) 
claimed that exclusion of Jews from 
medieval trades encouraged them to turn 
their rationalist tradition into capitalistic 
endeavors. Schumpeter (1962) developed 
his theory of capitalism around the cul- 
tural bases of entrepreneurship in the 
bourgeois family. American literature 
(McClelland, 1967; McClelland and 
Winter, 1969; Miller and Swanson, 1958) 
has been psychological in outlook, quite 
overlooking structural pressures. Withal, 
their conclusions support the view that 
characteristics of groups sometimes 
endow them for particular modes of suc- 
cess. 

Reviewing this vast literature, Smelser 
(1976:126) concluded that “‘the market for 
entrepreneurial services has a demand 
side and a supply side.” The demand side 
consists of “‘market opportunities,” but 
socio-cultural characteristics of sub- 
groups govern the supply side. Indeed, 
the sociologists must insist upon the iden- 
tity of subgroups or consider whether, as 
Moore (1974:ix) claims, illegal enterprise 
be an economic rather than a sociological 
phenomenon. As matters stand, the out- 
standing critics of the cultural-structural 
synthesis are, in fact, economists. Recent 
tendencies to press the analogies between 
illegal and legal enterprise (Lasswell and 
McKenna, 1972:108) encouraged econ- 
omists to make contributions to this 
growing literature. Their extensive writ- 
ings have proceeded on the basis of the 
usual postulates of utilitarian indi- 
vidualism, producing significant illumina- 
tion of the differences between illegal en- 
terprise and syndicated crime, business 
and extortion, and retail and wholesale 
levels of illegal enterprise (Becker, 1968; 
Schelling 1967; 1971; Rubin, 1973). This 
useful literature has developed on the 
explicit presumption that cultural heritage 
and ethnic social organization are ex- 
traneous to the conduct of illegal enter- 
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prise. Yet, Anderson’s (1974) economic 
study of a Cosa Nostra family returns to 
the recognition that its style of operation 
reflected Italian cultural origins. Thus, 
even some economists agree that socio- 
cultural characteristics of subgroups af- 
fect the manner in which they conduct 
illegal enterprises. 

Unfortunately, the predominance of 
Italo-Americans in syndicated crime 
today has encouraged confusion between 
the details of Italo-American syndicates 
and the general problem of illegal enter- 
prise. To escape this confusion, Janni 
(1974:15-6) has recommended the com- 
parison of Italian and non-Italian crime. 
This comparison is ‘‘essential to isolate 
the basic structure of organized crime in 
American society.” Ianni’s (1974) com- 
parative research on blacks and Cubans 
has begun this effort. Helmer (1975) re- 
cently has completed a historical com- 
parison of narcotics laws in relation to 
blacks, Chinese and Mexicans in the 
United States. 

This paper approaches illegal enterprise 
by means of a comparison between 
Chinese and blacks in the vice industry 
between 1880 and 1944. Prostitution was 
the largest illegal industry of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
(Bell, 1960:165). Indeed, until the Mann 
Act of 1910 put a stop to it, this business 
involved the international and interstate 
traffic in women. The contrast of blacks 
and Chinese in this industry is a contrast 
of cultural heritages in a similar social set- 
ting. Since both Chinese and blacks are 
visibly nonwhite, and were disadvantaged 
on that account, the Chinese-black com- 
parison holds constant the otherwise dis- 
tracting color difference between white 
and nonwhite. In addition, the black- 
Chinese comparison offers a sharp test of 
the fusion hypothesis because, unlike 
Southern blacks, Chinese immigrants left 
a society in which secret criminal organi- 
zations already existed. These organiza- 
tions were lodges of the Triad Society 
(Schlegel, 1866; Blythe, 1969; Elegant, 
1976). Therefore, the black-Chinese com- 
parison involves one group which did not 
(blacks) and one which did (Chinese) have 
a foreign tradition of illegal enterprise 
from which to draw in response to the 
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reward system of American urban soci- 
ety. If ethnic heritage ever makes a differ- 
ence, black-Chinese comparison ought to 
discover it, and provide leads to the na- 
ture of the difference. 


THE ETHNIC VICE INDUSTRY, 1880-1920 


Sutherland and Cressey (1970:260) 
attribute the turn-of-the-century promi- 
nence and subsequent decline of prostitu- 
tion to the normalization of the sex ratio in 
the U.S. population, and the liberalization 
of sexual mores. The decrease in the pro- 
portion of the population single, and in- 
crease in the proportion married should be 
added (Table 1). Liberalization of sexual 
mores adversely affected prostitution be- 
cause promiscuous sexual contacts re- 
duced consumer demand. The incremen- 
tal normalization of the sex ratio (Table 2) 
adversely affected prostitution because 
the surplus of able-bodied men first dwin- 
dled, then disappeared. The increasing 
percentage of married men adversely af- 
fected prostitution because the married 
have less opportunity or motive to fre- 
quent prostitutes than the single. As long 
as it existed, the cadre of supernumerary 
bachelors represented a sector of the U.S. 
population in which demand for commer- 
cial sex contacts was pronounced (Polsky, 
1969:21). The predominance of youthful 
bachelors was largely a result of the 
sojourning new immigrants from Southern 
and Eastern Europe. Foreign white immi- 
grants commonly expected to return to 
their homeland after a brief, lucrative 
sojourn in the United States. Indeed, in the 
period between 1890—1910, approximately 
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40 percent of foreign whites admitted 
actually did repatriate (Petersen, 
1968:268; Axelrod, 1972:32-49). Those 
who came to sojourn left their families 
behind in Europe. When World War I and 
then the Immigration Act of 1924 curtailed 
new immigration from Europe, settlers 
replaced sojourners in the foreign white 
population and, with natural increase, 
their numbers of males and females 
tended toward parity (Table 2). 

These changes in the sex ratio of the 
United States population had special im- 
plications for blacks and Chinese in indus- 
trial cities. Disadvantaged in the general 
labor force, blacks and Chinese had a mo- 
tive to find compensatory livelihoods in 
illegal industries. In the period of severest 
imbalance in the American sex ratio, 
roughly 1880-1924, a large class of white 
men existed who wanted to purchase sex- 
ual contacts (Chicago Vice Commission, 
1911:114-6, 228). This demand encour- 
aged blacks and Chinese to enter the vice 
industry. A  white-patronized, ethnic- 
staffed vice industry thus developed in 
both communities for the identical reason. 
Naturally, blacks and Chinese continued 
to conduct a vice traffic for co-ethnics 
throughout this period. However, white 
demand permitted many more blacks and 
Chinese to find employment in the vice 
industry than would have been possible 
on the basis of co-ethnic patronage alone. 
White patronage probably doubled the 
volume of prostitution in Chinatowns and 
tripled it in Harlem and Bronzeville. 
Even so, these ethnic industries never 
claimed more than perhaps a third of total 
white vice traffic in this period. 


Table 1. Martial Status of Male Population 15 Years of Age and over by Color for the United 


States, 1890-1940 


1950 1940 
Percentage of Unmarried 
Males 15 Years and over 
All Males 26.4 33.2 
Black Males 
New York City 28.5 
New York State 29.6" 35.2 
The North 
United States 28.5" 33.5" 
* Nonwhite. 


1930 1920 1910 1900 1890 
34.1 33-1 38.7 40.2 41.7 
33,3 36.0 

35.6 36.6 41.4 45.5 

32:1 35.6 39.2 44.4 

32.2 32.6 35.4 39.2 


Source: U.S, Bureau of the Census, 1918: 247; 1935: 151; 1943a, pt. 1: 16, 17; 1943b; 60; 1953: 


202, 205. 
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Table 2. Males per 100 Females by National 
Origin and Color for the United States, 











1880-1970 
Foreign- 
All Born 

Persons Whites Chinese Blacks 
1970 94.8 110.6 92.2 
1960 97.1 103.5 133.2 93.4 
1950 98.7 103.8 161.1 94.3 
1940 100.8 T115 224.4 95.1 
1930 102.6 115.7 296.4 97.0 
1920 104.1 121.7 465.7 99.2 
1910 106.2 129.2 925.7 98.9 
1900 104.6 117.3 1385.0 98.6 
1890 104.9 118.7 2678.9 99.5 
1880 103.5 115.9 2106.8 97.8 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1960; A 


51-8, A 59-70; 1972: T 18; 1935: 78. 


The black vice industry and the Chinese 
vice industry were internally different. 
The black vice industry consisted of 
streetwalkers and pimps who settled quar- 
rels with fights. The Chinese vice industry 
consisted of syndicated brothels which re- 
solved severe business rivalries by gang 
wars, but adjudicated individual quarrels. 
The American public’s appetite for illegal 
services does not explain these black- 
Chinese differences, although it does ex- 
plain why both ethnic minorities entered 
the metropolitan vice industry at all. 
Demographic and cultural characteristics 
of blacks and of Chinese are needed to 
explain black-Chinese differences in 
internal organization of the vice industry. 

As normalization of the American sex 
ratio set in (roughly, after 1914), the pub- 
lic’s demand for vice services slackened, 
and ethnic-staffed vice industries found 
trade declining. Vice businesses then 
sought new employments to shore up the 
declining wages of sin. For the Chinese, 
the decline of white-patronized vice en- 
couraged the restaurant/tourist industry in 
Chinatowns. This shift was largely com- 
plete by 1940. It represents a case of in- 
dustrial succession in which an illegal in- 
dustry disappeared and a legal one re- 
placed it. Among blacks, the decline of 
white-patronized vice resorts stimulated a 
parallel search for alternative revenues. In 
the period between 1920-1944, this rede- 
ployment began to take the form of a 
rudimentary nightclub industry, but race 
riots and juvenile street crime aborted the 
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industrial succession after 1944. For both 
the Chinese and the blacks, therefore, a 
search for new opportunities arose in re- 
sponse to the declining profits of the 
white-oriented vice industry. But in the 
black case, industrial succession fizzled 
whereas in the Chinese case it succeeded. 
Cultural and demographic characteristics 
of the two minorities account for the 
black-Chinese difference in succession, 
but the general shift of public demand 
does not. 


The Vice Industry, 1880-1924 


Prior to the First World War, brisk pub- 
lic demand for prostitutes, gambling halls 
and drugs encouraged Chinese and blacks 
to enter the vice industry. In fact, Ameri- 
can Chinatowns and urban black com- 
munities in this country were municipal 
vice centers throughout most of this 
period (Light, 1974; Frazier, 1949:645; 
Myrdal, 1944:332; Chicago Vice Commis- 
sion, 1911:37-8; Hepler, 1972:71; Staples, 
1973:81; Katzman, 1973:17; Reckless, 
1925:173). Ethnic response to American 
demand supports the prevailing anomie 
theory of illegal enterprise because 
American society was encouraging blacks 
and Chinese to enter the illegal industry 
with financial rewards for their participa- 
tion while their efforts to earn money in 
legal industries were rewarded much more 
modestly or not at all. 

A massive preponderance of Chinese 
men existed before Chinatowns turned 
into municipal vice colonies (Light, 1974). 
Of course, this preponderance was en- 
couraged and prolonged by the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1882 and subsequent restric- 
tive legislation. However, the drastic 
shortage of women in the Chinese popula- 
tion antedated the first restrictive legisla- 
tion by three decades, thus proving that 
sex-ratio imbalances among Chinese were 
not the exclusive result of restrictive U.S. 
legislation (see Lyman, 1970:18). In 1890 
there were 2,678.9 Chinese men for every 
100 Chinese women in the United States 
(Table 2). Although this imbalance was 
much more extreme than in the case of the 
foreign-born whites, its origin was also a 
sojourning attitude among immigrant 
Chinese men who left their families at 
home. 
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Table 3. Males per 100 Females by Nativity and Color for Urban and Rural Areas, 1900-1940 
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1940 
Urban 
Foreign-Born White 106.8 
Native White 94,5 
Black 90.2* 
Rural 
Foreign-Born White 130.4 
Native White 107.5 
Black 103.0" 


* 1940 figure is for “Nonwhite.” 


1930 


111.0 
96.0 
91.3 


134.0 
107.6 
101.7 


1920 1910 1900 
115.9 118.9 106.3 
96.9 97.3 97.0 
95.4 90.8 87.8 
141.8 161.1 143.8 
106.7 107.2 106.6 
101.2 102.1 102.1 


' Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1918: 152; 1935: 79; 1943b: 104. 


In general, a slight surplus of nubile 
women prevailed among urban blacks 
(Table 3). This surplus of females among 
urban blacks was a permanent feature of 
urban black populations and did not tend 
toward normalization. On the other hand, 
large cities had quite different demo- 
graphic profiles, so the overall surplus of 
women among black urbanites concealed 
important city-by-city variation. New 
York City was an outstanding example of 
the general surplus of women among 
urban black populations (Scheiner, 
1965:115; DuBois, 1903:2—3), but Chicago 
began the twentieth century with a surplus 
of black males and, over three decades, 
developed a surplus of women. The city- 
by-city complexity (Table 4) of black dem- 
ography increases the difficulty of fram- 
ing reliable generalizations. Coupled with 
unresolved historical ambiguities, this 
problem rendered it necessary to restrict 
archival research to New York City where 
a stronger than average surplus of black 
women admittedly existed. However, ref- 
erences to other cities are presented any- 
way because a surplus of black women 
was the master trend. Surplus-of-males 
cities (Detroit, Chicago) are exceptions 
which one might examine for confirmation 
of the effect of demography upon the or- 
ganization of prostitution. In all cases, 
however, effective public demand for 
prostitutes was regional, rather than 
municipal in scope because transients 
were preponderant consumers of vice 
services (Chicago Vice Commission, 
1911:1146, 228). Relative to foreign- 
white or Chinese populations of their re- 
gions, even the most pronouncedly male, 
urban black populations (Table 4) were 


generously endowed with needy females. 
The contrasting sex ratios of Chinese 


(surplus of men) and urban blacks (surplus 


of women) had divergent effects upon the 
white-patronized, ethnic-staffed vice in- 
dustries both developed. The shortage of 
women in Chinatowns encouraged brothel 
prostitution and eliminated streetwalking. 
All Chinese prostitutes were full-time pro- 
fessionals and worked in brothels. On the 
other hand, the abundance of women in 
most black enclaves encouraged street- 
walkers rather than professionally-staffed 
brothels. Quite unlike Chinatowns, urban 
black enclaves conducted prostitution in 
three distinct and mutually competitive 
modes. The least organized but largest 
class of black prostitutes was independent 
streetwalkers. In nearly all cases, these 
were unemployed women who turned to 
prostitution until marriage or a regular job 


Table 4a. White Males per 100 Females, by 
Nativity and Region in U.S., 1930 


Foreign- 
Region Total Native Bom 
United States 102.7 101.1 115.1 
South 102.5 102.0 130.2 
North 102.1 100.2 112.3 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1935: 79, 85. 


Table 4b. Black Males per 100 Females in USS. 
Cities with 10,000 or More Black 
Population, by Region, 1930, 1920 


and 1910 
Region 1930 1920 1910 
South 86.8 90.5 86.6 
North and West 97.8 103 .5 96.4 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1935: 79, 85. 
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provided alternative support. Their 
number waxed and waned with the busi- 
ness cycle (Waterman, 1932:118). The 
next rung up the ladder of organization 
was the pimp system. Gun-toting black 
pimps maintained ‘‘strings” of 1—15 black 
and nonblack prostitutes who solicited 
business on streets and in saloons (Haller, 
1970:220-1). In a few cases, pimps 
claimed a regular territory within which 
they exercised a monopoly, excluding all 
competition by threat of violence. How- 
ever, most pimps were content to let pros- 
titutes fend for themselves, insisting only 
upon a share of the gain in return for 
social-emotional support and a modicum 
of physical-legal protection (Slim, 1967; 
1969). Black enclaves also contained syn- 
dicated. brothels in which 3-100 prosti- 
tutes worked and resided. A brothel syn- 
dicate consisted of 2—15 brothels, each of 
which operated under a “franchise” from 
a common management (Reckless, 
1933:70-1). As in Chinatowns, the fran- 
chising management provided personnel, 
corruption, and protection for resorts in 
its syndicate. Some syndicated brothels 
were expensive and elegant; others were 
cheap and dilapidated (Drake and Cayton, 
1962:1, 55). In general, however, brothel 
prostitutes charged higher prices than 
streetwalking prostitutes and these, in 
turn, charged higher prices than the un- 
employed women of the ghetto. 

In nearly all cases, syndicated brothels 
in black enclaves were under the man- 
agement of white businessmen, although 
prostitutes were both black and nonblack 
(Landesco, 1968:27; Katzman, 1973:191).} 
Deliberate racial policy and high prices 
restricted these brothels to white custom- 
ers. On the other hand, black men were 
the only pimps in black neighborhoods. 
Pimps had both black and nonblack pros- 
titutes (Haller, 1972:221), and many grew 
wealthy in the business, but they rarely 
moved beyond pimping to brothel opera- 
tion or from brothels to syndication. The 





1 An exception was Mrs. Vina Fields, ‘‘a colored 
woman who has one of the largest houses in the city. 
During the [#Chicago World’s]/ Fair she had over 60 
girls in her house, all colored, but all for white men” 
(Stead, 1894:247). Robert H. Spriggs, a Negro, also 
operated ‘‘several disreputable resorts” in New 
York’s black ghetto in 1906 (Light, 1976). 
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three levels of organization (brothels, 
pimps, streetwalkers) competed with one 
another for customers. Since white syndi- 
cates had political influence, they recur- 
rently employed police to drive away 
price-cutting streetwalkers, but evicted 
blacks doggedly returned (Landesco, 
1968:34, 42n; Reckless, 1933:69-70). The 
see-saw battle between streetwalking 
blacks and white-controlled brothels cast 
the pimps in the role of champions of 
their underdog race in competition with 
faceless white vice-lords (cf. Staples, 
1973:92). 

Black pimps relied upon their reputa- 
tion for violent prowess to intimidate 
workers and rival pimps. Maintaining 
one’s reputation required frequent duel- 
ing, and beatings or murders of prostitutes 
(Light, 1976). However, this ubiquitous 
violence never triggered wars between 
rival gangs in local, much less national 
federations. There is no record of inter- 
syndicate warfare for control of vice in 
black enclaves, although brothel syndi- 
cates made repeated, but ultimately futile 
efforts to eliminate price-cutting competi- 
tors. Here the situation in black vice dis- 
tricts forms a sharp contrast with the situ- 
ation in Chinatowns. The black enclaves 
had high homicide rates, but no gang 
wars. Streetwalkers and their confeder- 
ates frequently robbed their customers 
and, occasionally, robberies eventuated in 
killings (Asbury, 1940:127-8; Light, 
1976). Chinatowns had low homicide 
rates, rampant gang wars, but no record of 
street robberies of visiting men. The im- 
plication is that the syndication of vice in 
Chinetowns prevented petty robberies 
and unregulated conflicts among individu- 
als, but encouraged collective struggles 
for business advantage. On the other 
hand. the free market organization of vice 
in black enclaves permitted individualistic 
killings and petty crime, but eliminated 
gang warfare. 

Although the surplus of women in the 
urban black population encouraged 
Streetwalking rather than brothels, the 
presence of white-owned brothel syndi- 
cates in black enclaves prior to World 
War I proves that the abundance of needy 
black women did not altogether preclude 
brothel syndication. However, the strik- 
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ing shortage of black-owned brothel syn- 
dicates suggests that contrasting cultural 
heritages contributed to black-Chinese 
differences in organization of the ethnic 
vice industry. In the Chinese case, the 
vice industry consisted entirely of resorts 
owned by or affiliated with a Chinese se- 
cret society. These societies (tongs) 
traced their parentage in ritual to the Triad 
Society of South China and its Chee Kung 
Tong affiliate in San Francisco (Light, 
1974). These historic origins have oc- 
casioned confusion because all Chinese 
tongs in this country trace an ‘‘affiliation’’ 
to the Triad Society through the Chee 
Kung Tong. However, most tongs were 
business, fraternal or political in charac- 
ter, and only a minority of ‘“‘fighting 
tongs” licensed illegal businesses. Since 
complex alliances knit the nation’s fight- 
ing tongs together, a purely local dispute 
could and often did precipitate a fight be- 
tween affiliates and their allies in every 
U.S. Chinatown. 

Lacking the Triad Society or any 
functional equivalent, black migrants of 
the lower class did not arrive with a 
culturally-provided framework around 
which to organize a syndicated vice indus- 
try. On the contrary, conditions of black 
life in the South (Jim Crow, free enter- 
prise, police laxity) had encouraged the 
emergence of the lower-class cultural ideal 
of the ‘bad nigger,” epitomized by the 
Stackolee legend (Johnson, 1941:99, 102), 
103; Botkin, 1944:122-~30). This legen- 
dary bully derived his fearsome reputation 
from violent prowess rather than from or- 
ganizational affiliations. In the municipal 
vice industry, this cultural tradition evi- 
dently encouraged a free market organiza- 
tion around an internally competitive 
cadre of pimps. Additionally, the father- 
absent pattern in the black lower class 
placed primary earnings responsibilities 
upon black women heads of households 
with meager chances in industrial labor 
(Scheiner, 1965:57—8). Reinforcing the 
demographic abundance of these women, 
burdensome earning responsibilities 
naturally encouraged prostitution as 
supplementary or interim income. The re- 
sulting large class of part-time prostitutes 
constituted the major organizational bar- 
rier to professional monopoly in black- 
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controlled prostitution. If the Stackolee 
tradition offered scant support for 
monopolization, the ubiquity of inexpen- 
sive prostitutes additionally impeded it. 
The intriguing problem of the demo- 
graphic versus cultural origins of black- 
Chinese differences in the organization of 
the ethnic vice industry is inconsequential 
for the restricted purposes of this paper. 
Whether demographic or cultural in ori- 
gin, or some combination of the two, the 
black-Chinese contrast in organization of 
the vice industry always reflected ethnic 
differences. Admittedly, American soci- 
ety encouraged both groups to sell vice 
services, but the demand of American 
buyers does not account for the contrast- 
ing organization of the supply. Therefore, 
a structural explanation of black and 
Chinese participation in the vice industry 
cannot fully account for the phenomena 
and requires supplementation by close re- 
view of contributory characteristics, 
demographic and socio-cultural, of sub- 


groups. 


Industrial Succession, 1915-1940 


The erosion of public demand for vice 
occasioned a search for alternative earn- 
ing opportunities in Chinatowns as well as 
in urban black enclaves. However, cul- 
tural and demographic differences in 
black and Chinese populations also af- 
fected the outcome of this redirection, 
which was not simply a mechanical 
readjustment to market forces. For the 
Chinese, a restaurant-based tourist indus- 
try slowly supplanted the older vice indus- 
try (Light, 1974). Like its predecessor, the 
tourist industry depended upon patronage 
by non-Chinese. However, the tourist in- 
dustry catered to women as well as to 
men, and even permitted the accommoda- 
tion of children. In these respects, the de- 
veloping tourist industry reflected the 
normalization of the sex ratio in American 
society, the growth of husband-wife 
families, and the increase in children. Al- 
though the transition from vice to tourism 
provided the occasion for a flurry of con- 
flict at the turn of the century between 
opposing industrial interests within the 
Chinese communities, the basis for the 
conflict evaporated when fighting tongs 
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discovered the profitability of tourist en- 
terprises. Fighting tongs actually opened 
restaurants on premises previously oc- 
cupied by brothels and gambling halls. 


In Northern black communities, the 
interwar years (1919-1939) also saw the 
development of an incipient tourist- 
entertainment industry catering to white 
outsiders (Reckless, 1925:278; Chicago 
Commission on Race Relations, 1922:202, 
323-5; Light, 1976). These began as 
speakeasies in the Prohibition period and, 
‘like the brothels of the pre-Prohibition 
decades, were usually owned by white 
racketeers affiliated with outside crime 
syndicates (Waterman, 1932:128-9; 
McKay, 1940:200-1; Landesco, 1968:33). 
Speakeasies attracted white couples 
rather than single men; their entertain- 
ment consisted of suggestive revues and 
jazz music (Hobson, 1939: 214) rather than 
gambling or prostitution. Numerous res- 
taurants purveying ‘‘soul’’ cuisine also 
opened to accommodate the gustatory 
curiosity of whites. These restaurants at- 


tracted favorable attention in the general - 


news media (Light, 1976; James, 
1931:248; Osofsky, 1963:32—3). Naturally, 
the interwar development of black com- 
munities as legitimate but risqué musical, 
entertainment, and restaurant attractions 
for affluent whites did not supplant the 
black neighborhoods’ older attraction— 
prostitution (Waterman, 1932:128; Myr- 
dal, 1944:977—8). This illicit business con- 
tinued to attract white customers although 
the syndicated brothels disappeared, their 
white proprietors often shifting capital 
into cabarets and speakeasies. What is 
crucial in this interwar period, however, is 
the incipient separation of entertainment 
and vice, each industry attracting a differ- 
ent clientele (Guilds’ Committee, 
1939:257--63). The vice industry attracted 
unmarried men alone or in groups (Com- 
mittee of Fourteen, 1928:22). They came 
to patronize vice resorts. The tourist in- 
dustry attracted both men and women as 
couples, married as well as unmarried, 
and those who came were typically of 
middle or upper social status (Strong, 
1940:100—1; Committee of Fourteen, 
1930:21; Committee of Fourteen, 1927). 
The purpose of the tourists was to thrill to 
the depravity of nearby vice resorts, to 
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experience a ‘‘Negro’’ atmosphere, and to 
patronize jazz cabarets and “‘soul’’ res- 
taurants (Osofsky, 1963:151; Reckless, 
1925:88, 278). However contrived and 
superficial, the emergent tourist industry 
in Harlen, Chicago’s South Side and most 
other metropolitan black enclaves authen- 
tically reflected a new public apprecia- 
tion of black cultural forms, especially 
jazz music (Huggins, 1971:118). Indeed, 
jazz music was originally called 
‘‘whorehouse’’ music in recognition of the 
setting in which its originators performed. 
The acceptance of jazz by respectable 
whites was a reflection of the underlying 
change in economic function of the black 


neighborhoods in the intervening half- 
century (Leonard, 1962:36, 50-1). 


Yet, despite this substantial beginning, 
white zourism collapsed after 1944 and 
never recovered. Why did this industry 
collapse? One contributor was the Great 
Depression. The Depression had a de- 
flationary impact upon the nightclub in- 
dustry in general, and the repeal of Pro- 
hibition in 1933 was a specific shock for 
black belt speakeasies which could no 
longer rely upon police corruption to pro- | 
tect them from outside competition 
(Guilds’ Committee, 1939:262). However, 
black belt clubs were among the most re- 
silient of any in the nightclub industry, 
many reports indicating that they con- 
tinued to operate ‘‘at full blast’ through- 
out the Depression (Light, 1975; 1976). 

Street robberies by juvenile criminals 
(‘muggers’’)}——-not the Great De- 
pression—finally killed the incipient 
tourist-entertainment industry in Harlem 
and other black neighborhoods. Of 
course, these robberies had always oc- 
curred in metropolitan vice districts 
(Scheiner, 1965:120; DuBois, 1899:238, 
249, 252; Reckless, 1925:71). Riis 
(1892:221), Thrasher (1933:138) and Shaw 
(1939) all reported that *‘jackrolling’’ 
drunks and bawdy-house patrons was a 
typical apprenticeship in crime for adult 
offenders, and black men and boys were 
pronouncedly active in this form of 
robbery—an association which is hardly 
surprising in view of their residential pro- 
pinquity to centers of prostitution. Natu- 
rally, robberies and beatings reduced the 
volume of trade in a red-light district. In- 
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deed, a major recommendation of the 
more expensive, syndicated brothels was 
the customers’ assurance of personal 
safety in them. 

However, a tourist district required 
higher standards of street safety than a 
red-light district (Walker, 1933:252), and 
the proprietors of cabarets, dance palaces 
and other tourist attractions did, in fact, 
make strenuous efforts to protect tourists 
against thugs (Light, 1976). However, 
these efforts proved insufficient because 
of a sharp increase in the volume of 
juvenile delinquency in black neighbor- 
hoods beginning in the mid-1930s. The 
contemporary black and white press was 
acutely aware of this increase (Light, 
1975, 1976) attributing it to Depression- 
spawned unemployment, and the con- 
stantly growing number and proportion of 
young blacks among the urban population 
(Table 5). Also, during the Second World 
War, when military personnel on liberty 
attempted to find ‘‘girls’’ in urban black 
neighborhoods, they came into conflict 
with local youths. The ensuing fights and 
race riots aggravated an already delicate 
situation, and wartime black neighbor- 
hoods acquired a reputation for danger 
which kept tourists at home (Lait and 
Mortimer, 1950:44, 46-7). 

The mugging problem in black neigh- 
borhoods requires additional explanation 
because Chinatowns did not have this 
problem. It is a temptation to credit the 
Confucian family for suppressing juvenile 
delinquency, thus encouraging the tourist 
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industry in Chinatowns (President’s 
Commission, 1967:74). However, this 
popular view assigns credit to the Chinese 
family when, as Lyman (1974:113) has ob- 
served, a safer explanation lies with the 
absence of families {no women) and, thus, 
of juveniles in Chinatown. In addition, ’ 
Light and Wong (1975) have called atten- 
tion to the growth in juvenile delinquency 
in American Chinatowns since the re- 
sumption of mass immigration following 
the Naturalization and Immigration Act of 
1965. This abrupt increase raises 
additional doubt about the allegedly 
delinguency-resistant Confucian family. 
Unlike Chinatowns, of course, urban 
black enclaves had always had an abun- 
dance of women of childbearing age. 
Largely because of rapid natural increase, 
the proportion of black juveniles to the 
urban juvenile population continuously 
increased, variously exceeding the gen- 
eral proportion of blacks between 1930 
and 1950 (Table 5). This demographic 
process alone was enough to increase the 
incidence of juvenile crime in black 
neighborhoods. In contrast, the pro- 
tracted shortage of women in the Chinese 
population retarded natural increase in 
population and, therewith, the delin- 
quency problem in Chinatowns. Insofar as 
the father-absent cultural pattern in 
lower-class black families exacerbated de- 
linquency and the Confucian family mini- 
mized it, black-Chinese cultural differen- 
ces accentuated discrepancies in rates of 
delinquency which black-Chinese demo- 


Table 5. Black Population by Age for the United States, Chicago and New York City, 1910-1950 


1950 1940 

Urban, U.S.* 

Age 10-19 11.78 9.17 

All urban 10.41 8.60 
Chicago” 

Age 10-19 15.63 8.22 

City 14.06 7.70 
New York City" 

Age 10-19 10.29 6.18 

City 9.49 6.40 


“U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1953:1~91; 1935: 93. 


Percent Black 
1930 1920 1910 
7.14 6.60 
7.53 6.55 
5.07 3.08 1.20 
6.92 4.05 2.01 
3.38 1.85 1.26 
4.72 2.71 1.92 


? U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1952a: 80; 1943a, Pt. 2: 610; 1935: 127; 1922: 248; 1913: 439. 
° U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1952b: 195; 1943a, Pt. 3: 663; 1935: 133; 1922: 681; 1913: 141. 
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graphic contrasts engendered (McCord, 
1968:91; Short, 1968:77). Withal, pro- 
nounced black-Chinese differences in 
rates of delinquency had a severe impact 
upon the developing tourist industry, for a 
tourist industry could not exist where de- 
linquency was uncontrollable. Therefore, 
industrial succession (vice-tourism) took 
place in one case, but not in the other; and 
cultural and demographic characteristics 
of subgroups are required to explain the 
divergence. 


CONCLUSION: DEMAND DOES NOT 
EXPLAIN SUPPLY 


This historical comparison of blacks 
and Chinese confirms the claim that 
American society channelled disadvan- 
taged minorities into illegal industries. But 
a close review also shows that no purely 
demand theory can account entirely for 
style, organization or succession in illegal 
enterprise because socio-cultural and 
demographic characteristics of minorities 
also affected these outcomes. Indeed, a 
shift in public demand (less vice, more 
tourism) had sharply contrasting conse- 
quences in Harlem and in Chinatowns be- 
cause of contrasting demographic and 
sociocultural characteristics of inhabitants. 
So powerful were these demographic and 
sociocultural characteristics that a lucrative 
demand (tourism) had to abandon Harlem 
as well as other metropolitan black en- 
claves. 

These anomalies point up a weakness of 
prevailing sociological analysis of illegal 
enterprise: the assumption that, given a 
demand schedule, disadvantage in the 
labor market is the only or, at least, the 
only substantial determinant of supply. In 
fact, even given a public demand and a 
high level of disadvantage, the quantity 
and quality of the supply of vice engen- 
dered still depended upon demographic, 
cultural and social organizational charac- 
teristics of blacks and Chinese. Indeed, 
some economic demands (tourism) pro- 
duced no supply because of street crime 
engendered by adverse demographic and 
= socio-cultural characteristics among po- 
tential suppliers. 

Neither the old-fashioned import theory 
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nor the anomie theory alone can explain 
these results. This finding strengthens the 
hypothesis that illegal enterprise repre- 
sents a fusion between what the American 
public wanted to buy (demand) and what, 
and how much disadvantaged subgroups 
(supply) have been willing or able to sell. 
True, providers can only sell what cus- 
tomers will buy. But, given a consumer 
demand for illegal products or services, 
the manner in which providers respond 
depends upon socio-cultural and demo- 
graphic characteristics closely linked to 
ethnicity. Demand does not, therefore, 
explain supply because provider culture, 
social organization and demography 
intervene. 

Although this conceptual adjustment is 
simple, its implications are uncharted. For 
example, sociologists acknowledge the 
importance of entrepreneurship in busi- 
ness so why not criminal entrepreneur- 
ship? The concept of criminal entre- 
preneurship enormously complicates the 
analysis of illegal enterprise because it 
implies that endowed groups can exploit 
niggling opportunities whereas others may 
flub Heaven-sent opportunities for illegal 
gain. Breaking the one-to-one corre- 
spondence of structural disadvantage and 
illegal enterprise, the concept of criminal 
entrepreneurship compels an analyst to 
inquire how groups are exploiting the il- 
legal opportunities around them. Success- 
ful exploitation of illegal opportunities 
raises the cost of redirecting providers 
into legal occupations because only highly 
remunerated occupations can match or 
equal the livelihood illegal enterprise of- 
fers. 

But what constitutes criminal entre- 
preneurship? Ordinary business skills con- 
tribute, but presumably do not exhaust 
the role. For example, Quakers are well 
endowed for business and have prospered 
in trade, but their religion precludes vio- 
lence. Hence Quakers are unendowed for 
illegal enterprise even though highly en- 
dowed for business. In most cases, also, 
syndication in illegal enterprise requires 
the exclusion of small fry in the interest of 
maximum profit for the excluding in- 
group. Thus, when entrepreneurship is 
naively identified with scale of operation, 
the most entrepreneurial groups become 
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those who restrict participation the 
most—an obvious irony. 

These ruminations merely illustrate the 
problems which the new direction implies. 
Admittedly, this horizon is stormy, but 
what is the alternative? Clinging to the 
time-honored theory of structural disad- 
vantage is impossible because empirical 
objections are too easy to substantiate. A 
more mature view begins with the insis- 
tence that American society thrusts op- 
portunities for lucrative deviance upon 
the disadvantaged, but acknowledges that 
socio-cultural and demographic character- 
istics determine the manner in which pro- 
viders respond. The sociology of the prob- 
lem then revolves around framing 
empirically-grounded generalizations to 
fit the diverse articulations between illegal 
industries and provider subgroups. 
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This paper investigates the expansion of enrollments in national systems of education 
during the 1950-1970 period, from the point of view of the population ecology of 
organizations. A simplified dynamic model of the growth of a population of educa- 
tional organizations is estimated using various techniques for pooling time series of 
cross-sectional data. Results lend support to a meta-model of growth in which the 
dynamic parameters of .the process are the dependent variables. Structural inertia, the 
effects of resources and available candidates are found to depend in a systematic way 
on structural properties of the educational organizations (cost intensity and the com- 
plexity of the division’ of labor) and characteristics of the national environment (abun- 
dance of resoures). The findings indicate the usefulness of the ecological approach for 


the analysis of organizational change. 


Most research on organization-environ- 
ment relations concerns itself with the 
effects of environmental variations on 
well-established organizations. However, 
Stinchcombe (1965) has argued persua- 
sively that environmental impacts are 
strongest at the time of founding. If so, 
the impacts of environments on organiza- 
tions will be seen most clearly on new 
or .emergent organizations. Following 
Stinchcombe, we propose to study en- 
vironmental impacts by examining the so- 
cietal conditions for organizing. The crea- 
tion and expansion of formal organization 


* Support for this research was provided by 
NSF grant GS~32065 and National Institute of 
Education contract 74-0123. We wish to thank 
John Boli-Bennett, Lutz Erbring, John Freeman, 
John Meyer and two referees for their helpful 
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demands both the existence of certain so- 
cial organizational features (e.g., market 
economy, bureaucratic state administra- 
tion, etc.) and the mobilization of per- 
sonnel and other resources. Resources can 
be mobilized only at the expense of other 
existing or potential forms of organization. 
That is, if certain material and human 
resources are to be devoted to a certain 
form of organized activity, they are not 
available to other firms of activity. Con- 
sequently, forms of organization compete 
for resources. Insofar as forms of orga- 
nizations both compete for resources and 
differ in their demands on the environ- 
ment, the theoretical strategy of population 
ecology can be employed to model the 
differential expansion of the various forms 
of organization (Hannan and Freeman, 
1974; 1977). 

We focus on the expansion of one par- 
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ticular class of organization: educational 
organizations. Formal schooling has ex- 
panded enormously in every nation in the 
world over the past twenty-five years 
(Meyer et al., 1976). However, the rate 
of expansion varies greatly from nation to 
nation. We propose to use these variations 
to test an elementary population ecology 
model. 

The expansion of education is most 
commonly explained by reference to the 
demands of modern industrial and bureau- 
cratic production systems. Education 
viewed from the perspective of the indi- 
vidual consumer is an asset in competition 
for scarce rewards. Viewed from the per- 
spective of the labor market or the firm, 
education is either a productive asset or 
a signal of some learning or productive 
ability (Machlup, 1970). Expansion of 
those forms of activity that demand skills 
in processing information will tend to in- 
crease the demand for education. Even if 
schooling does not affect productivity, its 
use as a signal for productive skills will 
tend to activate a competition for educa- 
tion that will lead to increasing levels of 
investment by individuals in education 
(Collins, 1971; Boudon, 1974). In either 
case, education is treated as a property of 
individuals that affects their relationship to 
the production system. 

The expansion of education also has 


strategic value to political elites committed 
to changing the relationship of the indi- 
vidual to the state or polity. There is a 
good deal of evidence that education is 
used to define or redefine status categories 
in the population and thereby regulate or 
alter the position of those obtaining edu- 
cation in the polity (Rubinson, 1973; 
Ramirez, 1973; Meyer, 1971). Insofar as 
there are advantages to state controllers 
in mobilizing the populations politically 
and as long as expanding educational sys- 
tems is a ‘convenient or effective way to 
this end, education will be expanded. Al- 
though this argument is quite different 
from productivity and signaling arguments, 
it too treats education as a property of 
individuals that affects their relationship 
to the larger system. 
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‘ We do not dispute either explanation. 
The trend toward greatly increased school- 
ing undoubtedly reflects increased demands 
for knowledge, increased reliance on for- 
mal certification, status and class competi- 
tion for jobs and other scarce rewards, 
and changes in the relationship of the 
state to its members. Yet we are unwilling 
to presume that any social system obtains 
any outcome it needs—in this case, in- 
creased schooling—simply by virtue of 
needing it. Nor do individuals automati- 
cally find schools or places in schools by 
virtue of desiring schooling. Schooling is 
an organized activity and the expansion 
of schooling represents an organizational 
achievement. Schooling expands in a sys- 
tem only when there is demand (from 
either the controllers of the system or 
the members) for additional schooling and 
an organizational capacity to incorporate 
more students. Previous research has em- 
phasized the former at the expense of the 
latter. We propose that the expansion of 
formal educational organizations in anv 
society be analyzed in specifically organi- 
zational terms. 

Educational organizations differ on at 
least two variables of organizational sig- 
nificance. The first, complexity, particu- 
larly complexity of the division of labor, 
increases. regularly from primary schools to 
universities. The second dimension is unit- 
cost, the amount of resources needed to 
process one student. Differences in costs 
for staff and equipment and the increasing 
burden of the indirect cost entailed by the 
nonproductivity of a more valuable frac- 
tion of the potential labor force means 
that unit-cost also increases from primary 
schools to universities. 

Thus, we can define three forms of 
educational organizations: primary, sec- 
ondary and tertiary, distinguished by their 
relative positions on the scales of com- 
plexity and unit-cost. If the environments 
of educational organizations are delimited 
by national boundaries, the collection of 
schools at a given level within a particu- 
Jar country constitutes a population of or- 
ganizations. Finally, the three populations 
of organizations (primary, secondary and 
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tertiary schools), interacting within the 
same national environment, constitute a 
community of organizations. 

Organizational forms, populations and 
communities of organizations constitute 
three basic ingredients of a population- 
ecological analysis of organizations, as ex- 
plicated by Hannan and Freeman (1974; 
1977). In this paper, we focus on the 
aggregate size of populations of organiza- 
tions, measured as the national enrollment 
in a given educational level. 


I. An Elementary Process Model of Edu- 
cational Expansion 


We discuss first the simple demographic 
and resources processes introduced above. 
This simple model then is embedded in 
a.dynamic model that characterizes the 
manner in which enrollments grow. Fin- 
ally, ‘we employ organizational dimensions 
of the three forms of educational organi- 
zations to derive a series of inequalities 
among the parameters of the models ap- 
plied to each level (section IT). 

a. Demographic and resources effects. 
To a large extent, the educational career 
of an individual takes the form of a rigid 


processing, with a fixed sequence of steps. . 


From an aggregate perspective, therefore, 
the total student enrollment at one level 
will set an upper limit to the number of 
suitable candidafes for the next level and, 
thus, on the enrollment at that level at 
some later time point. For primary school- 
ing, the upper limit is given by the size of 
the primary school-age population of the 
country. g 

The supply of qualified candidates is 
only one of the factors that are likely to 
determine enrollment in a given educational 
level. As we noted above, all the ingredi- 
ents of education represent a cost of some 
kind. The price has to be paid by the 
community in one way or another, so that 
we expect that the total amount of wealth 
in the environment will also constrain en- 
rollment at all three levels: the wealthier 
the country, the larger enrollments it can 
afford. 

The two arguments can be summarized 
as follows. The joint action of the avail- 


} 
I 
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ability of candidates, or demand, and re- 
source availablity determines a ceiling on 
the expansion of each level of education. 
From an ecological point of view, the ceil- > 
ing may be thought of as the carrying 
capacity of a population of organizations 
in the national environment. The candi- 
dates available, and the amount of re- 
sources in the system correspond, then, 
to the parameters of the niche of an or- 
ganizational form. We do not assume that 
the size of a population of organizations 
at a piven point in time always coincides 
with its carrying capacity. The actual de- 
gree of expansion of a population de- 
pends on dynamic considerations that are 
further discussed below. 

If we let E* denote the carrying capac- 
ity of some organizational form and G, 
and R, the cohort and resource condi- 
tions, respectively, the model proposes 
that: 


B¥=f(Cy, Re). (1) 


We do not have any a priori knowledge 
of the functional form of (1). So for the 
present, we adopt the simplest possible 
form, a linear relationship: 1 


E*==a'-+7'C,+8R,,. (2) 


The parameter a’; summarizes the cul- 


tural, political and infrastructural condi- 
tions that affect the carrying capacity and 
vary from nation to nation, but are ap- 
proximately constant over time for each 
nation, 

b. Dynamic considerations. The crea- 
tion and expansion of formal organizations 
requires the mobilization of resources. 
Such an effort requires time. Consequently, 
organizations cannot react instantly to 


1 The linear approximation has the defect that 
it implies non-zero enrollments when either C 
or R are zero. However, as we are considering 
the behavior of these systems far away from 
zero, we do not think this is a serious problem. 
Alternatively, we can specify that the relation 
in (2) is a power function and estimate the 
model under a logarithmic transformation. Our 
experience is that a log-log ‘specification gives 
qualitatively similar results. We retain the linear 
specification since it leads to the simplest dy- 
namic structure, 
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variations in their carrying capacities. 
Moreover, the speed of adjustment to a 
new level of demand/affordability is likely 
to depend on the structure of the organiza- 
tion, on characteristics of the environment, 
and on the magnitude of the required 
change. We can capture the most obvious 
features of these processes in a simple 
dynamic model. 

As before, let E* denote the carrying 
capacity of the environment for some form 
of organization and let E, denote the exist- 
ing degree of expansion. Then the growth 
of a system that responds to demand will 
depend on a comparison of E* and E. In 


particular, we argue that: 
AE= p’ (E*—E (3) 


where AE=E —E, ap and At represents 
some time interval oe determined? 
According to (3), not only does the 
system expand when E, ,, falls below E* 
and decline when Eit rises above E*, 


but the speed of response is proportional 
to the distance from the carrying capacity. 
The speed of response parameter f’ de- 
scribes the characteristics of the organiza- 
tions and the texture of the environment. 
When the individual members of a popu- 
lation of organizations are relatively adapt- 
able and the environment offers many re- 
sources and little resistance (competition 
by other forms of organizations), #’ will 
be close to one: the actual size E of the 
population fully adjusts to its carrying ca- 
pacity E* during the time interval At.’ 


tat) 


2 Models similar to equation (3) are often 
written as: 


AE=6"A, (Er En) 
t 


where 8” represents the response of the system 
during a unit time interval At—1 (see, for ex- 
ample, Hummon et al., 1975). In the present 
context, we are not attempting to estimate the 
underlying continuous process. We choose to de- 
fine P'=8”At and to focus on the coefficient 
8, which permits us to formulate the dynamic 
properties of the model (e.g., the conditions of 
stability) in a simpler way. As Samuelson (1970: 
Appendix B) points out, the time variable in a 
difference equation can always be redefined so 
as to make the time interval At equal to unity. 


3 The assumption that enrollment adjusts itself: 
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Organizational inertia or environmental 
resistance will decrease B’.* Therefore, the 
responsiveness parameter 8’ may be quite 
informative about the ecology of a popu- 
lation of organizations. 

Finally, we make the obvious substitu- 
tion of (2) into (3) to yield the full 
model: 


E.=(1—’) Et-at+f’o’+ 
By CBS". (4) 


Equation (4), a finite difference equation, 
can be rewritten as: 


—=a+-BEp attyC.+ bRe (5) 


where B=1—f’, a=f’o’, y= f’y’, and 
=p S. 

In equation (5), a, y and § are com- 
pounded coefficients that incorporate the 
effects of demand or resources on equilib- | 
rium enrollment multiplied by 6’, the mea- 
sure of organizational responsiveness to 
the exogenously determined carrying ca- 
pacity. Keeping y and 8’ constant, the 


to E* places constraints an the acceptable range 


of values of the coefficient §’, which has to be 
between 0 and 2. Lf g is negative, the size of 
the population of organizations and its equilib- 
rium value diverge over time. A p’ greater than 
2 implies that E, exhibits oscillations of increas- 
ing amplitude over time. In the stable case, 
1<§’<2 entails oscillations of decreasing ampli- 
tude until E.=E*, while 0< g8 <1 corresponds to 
a montotonic convergence of Es to E* (Blalock, 
1969: ch. 5; May, 1973: Appendix II). 

4One major mechanism of environmental re- 
sistance is competition with other forms of or- 
ganizations. ‘Competition between forms of orga- 
nizations occurs when their respective carrying 
capacities depend on the same environmental 
variables, so that the expansion of one form 
decreases the carrying capacity, or maximum 
size, of others. Competition depends, therefore, 
on the relevant niche parameters. For example, 
the three levels of education do not compete 
for candidates, since their prospective students 
are likely to belong to very different groups, so 
an increase in enrollment at one level does not 
threaten the expansion of other levels. By con- 
trast, they are likely to compete for resources 
(i.e. money), since the allocation of environ- 
mental resources for the expansion of one level 
of education are unavailable for other levels. In 
our simplified model of educational expansion, 
the net effect of competition is forced into the 
dynamic coeffifficient 8, which is treated here as 
a purely phenomenological, descriptive parame- 
ter. We argue that competition decreases the 
speed of response of the populations involved. 
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higher pf’, the higher the net effects of C 
and R; on enrollment. Since we are mostly 
concerned in what follows with deriving 
and testing hypotheses on the value of 
y and è, which represent the net effects 
of demand and resources on enrollment at 
time t, rather. than with y’ and 3, the ef- 
fects of these two variables on the carry- 
ing capacity E*, we choose to reserve the 
expressions cohort and resource effects to 
refer to y and 8, respectively. The coeffi- 
cient 8 will be called the inertia parameter 
since it is a decreasing function of the 
responsiveness coefficient 6’ and indicates, 
therefore, the degree of organizational re- 
sistance to change. The larger £, the slower 
the adjustment of an educational level to 
its carrying capacity. 

c. Empirical specification of the model. 
Equation (5) has the familiar form of a 
linear equation with lagged dependent 
variable. We require data at two or more 
time periods to estimate the model. In fact, 
we have observations on national enroll- 
ments at five-year intervals from 1950- 
1970 (UNESCO, 1971). We measure re- 
sources as gross national product in 1964 
U.S. dollars (I1.B.R.D., 1971). Following 
the earlier discussion, the size of the co- 
hort, C, for each level of education is 
measured as the enrollment in the next 
lower level of education five years earlier. 
For primary schooling, the relevant cohort 
is the school-age population at that time. 
For a number of reasons, the measurement 
of cohorts for secondary and tertiary edu- 
cation are not ideal. The typical time spent 
in a level of education is usually different 
from five years, students may reenter the 
educational system after some interrup- 
tion, etc. To attempt to correct for any 
- resulting distortions, we add total national 
population to the models for secondary 
and tertiary education and primary enroll- 
ments to the model for tertiary. 

The three empirical specifications of the 
general model of educational growth may 
be represented as follows: 


PRI=a5-+fpPRIt-s+-ypPRIPOP:+8) 
GNPi sept , (6.1 


SEC; —as tb SECi5+y,.PRiis+é, 
GNP s+ POP: est (6.2) 
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TER,=ar-+-BrTER:-s +yrSECis+8r 
GNPi-5-+-érPOP:+érPRii+en (6.3) 


where PRI, SEC, and TER; denote the 
enrollments at time t in primary, secondary 
and tertiary education, respectively, POP, 
(Taylor and Hudson, 1971) denotes na- 
tinal population at time t and PRIPOP, 
denotes the size of the primary school-aged 
population at time t. 

In equation (6), ep e and er represent 
the combined effect on enrollment of vari- 
ables omitted from the model. Alternative 
specifications of « and their implications 
for estimation are discussed in section IV. 
An interesting theoretical feature of (6) 
is that the three equations contain com- 
parable parameters of organizational sig- 
nificance: the inertia, cohort and resource 
coefficients (8, y and 8, respectively). 
Since the model is defined on three popu- 
lations of organizations that are assumed 
to differ systematically on the scales of 
complexity and unit-cost, we can compare 
these coefficients across populations and 
generate hypotheses relating their respec- 
tive values with the assumed positions of 
the populations with respect to these struc- 
tural criteria. In other words, from the 
organizational point of view, the coeffi- 
cients of the general dynamic model are 
the variables of substantive interest. The 
next section is devoted to an elaboration 
of this theme and to the derivation of 
specific hypotheses. 


II. Hypotheses 


The general model described in section 
I reduces the growth of national enroll- 
ments to three main mechanisms. We first 
attempt to elucidate how the parameters 
that characterize these mechanisms would 
be expected to vary across populations of 
organizations that differ with respect to 
their degree of complexity and the amount 
of resources they require. 

a. The inertia parameter. In each equa- 
tion in (6), 8 is an inverse measure of the 
speed of adjustment to the carrying capac- 
ity. Therefore, 8 characterizes the degree 
of structural inertia of a population. A 
larger 8 means that population size is 
more dependent on the past, that it exhibits 
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a higher degree of rigidity with respect 
to exogenously induced pressures for a 
change in scale. 

We argue that both a high degree of 
complexity and a high cost per unit lower 
the speed of adjustment of organizations 
and, therefore, increase the value of B. 
A highly complex and differentiated struc- 
ture entails the need for a wide variety 
of specialized skills, roles and elements of 
material infrastructure. Not only does the 
organization compete more with others to 
mobilize choice ingredients in shorter sup- 
ply and, thus, is less likely to fulfill its 
needs quickly, but the efficient coordina- 
tion cf the interdependent whole following 
growth is also more problematical. Con- 
versely, once the organizational structure 
is created, the specialized components 
(people or things) are difficult to reallocate 
for some alternative use, and one would 
expect a high degree of resistance of the 
organization to decline as well as to 
growth.5 To take specific examples, such 
prerequisites of the educational process as 
libraries, schedules, laboratories, class- 
rooms and adequate teaching and admin- 
istrative bodies cannot be created and put 
together without a series of complex de- 
cisions and adjustments. The more differ- 
entiated the organization, the more com- 
plex the series of decisions involved in 
growth and the longer the adjustment 
time. 

On the other hand, a high cost per unit 
limits the rate of organizational expansion 
in an obvious way. For the same level of 
success of an organization competing with 
others for environmental resources, a low- 
cost organization will expand more (in 
terms of units) than a high-cost one. To 
summarize both arguments, the speed of 
adjustment of the size of an organization 


is expected to be higher when the cost of . 


an additional unit is low and when the 
organization can expand by the mere ad- 
dition of relatively unspecialized segments 


5 For all the nations we are studying, enroll- 
ments increased over the period. Therefore, we 
do not address the likelihood that decline pro- 
cesses differ from growth processes for these 
forms of organizations (Freeman and Hannan, 
1975). 
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of human and material infrastructure. Thus 
we hypothesize: Be<Bs< fr. 

b. The cohort effect. According to the 
general model embodied in equation (5), 
the coefficient y associated with Cs is the 
product of y’, the effect of the cohort of 
qualified candidates on E* and £’, the 
coefficient of organizational responsive- 
ness. If one assumes for a moment that 
y' is the same for all three levels, it fol- 
lows from the preceding discussion that 
the composite coefficient y decreases in 
magnitude from PRI to TER. This is be- 
cause the responsiveness coefficient f’ is a 
decreasing function of the inertia parame- 
ter 8, so that the discussion of paragraph 
(a) implies: p’p>B’s>f’r. 

It seems likely, nuwever, that y’ itself is 
dependent on structural characteristics of 
the organization. Thompson (1967) argues 
that, in their efforts to approach bounded 
rationality, organizations attempt to seal 
off their core technology from environ- 
mental fluctuations. This protective func- 
tion can be carried out by specialized 
boundary-spanning components through 
the buffering, leveling, forecasting and 
rationing of environmental demands. 
Thompson’s argument can be extended,’ 
at the population level,® by assuming that 
the protection requirements of organiza- 
tions are some increasing function of the 
complexity. and intensity (cost) of the core 


6 ‘This extension of Thompson's argument is 
one instance of an hypothesis that is more readily 
justified at the population level rather than for 
individual organizations. Considered separately, 
individual members of a population of organiza- 
tions have available a variety of strategies, rang- 
ing from extreme exclnsiveness to minimal 
boundary-spanning intensity. Whatever strategy 
is chosen presumably will depend in part on 
mechanisms of intrapopulation competition be- 
tween organizations for membership and re- 
sources, so that one would expect the individual 
coefficients y to vary widely within the popu- 
lation. At the aggregate level of a population. bv 
contrast, general constraints on the functioning 
of a given organizational form are likely to ap- 
pear in a sharper light. From a deeper point of 
view, the issue is intimately connected with the 
problem of collective rationality (Hannan and 
Freeman, 1977): there is no guarantee that a 
course of action that is adaptive for a single or- 
ganization will be optimal when many competing 
organizations adopt a similar strategy. 
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technology: the more complex the core 
technology of an organization, and the 
more efforts and resources invested in each 
unit of input, the more selective the bound- 
ary-spanning components in charge of in- 
put. In the educational context, such 
boundary-spanning activities manifest 
themselves in various guises: admission 
committees, entrance examinations, mas- 
sive elimination after a short trial period 
within the organization, etc. In view of 
equation (5), it means that the carrying 
capacity of more complex and resource- 
intensive organizations will be less depen- 
dent on cohort size, so that y >Y s> Yr 
Putting together the expected behaviors 
of the two component parts of the coeffi- 
with y, B',>8',>h', and Yp Yg Yo 
with y= y’, we hypothesize that the esti- 
mated y will decrease from PRI to TER: 
Ye? Ya? Yo 

c. The effect of resources. The effect of 
environmental wealth is less easy to cast 
in terms of straightforward inequalities. 
8, the coefficient to be estimated, is the 
product of the responsiveness, 8, and of 
8’, the effect of resources on E*. If one 
reduces equation (2) to its simplest form 
E*—8R,, the meaning of 8 can be ex- 
pressed as: the average increase in the 
carrying capacity for enrollments due to 
an increase of. one unit of resources in 
the system. However, we expect both the 
strength of the resource effect and the 
unit-cost to increase from PRI to TER. 
With the present model we cannot dis- 
tinguish the two effects. 

d. Community of organizations and en- 
vironmental resources. Our analysis to this 
point involves comparison of three popu- 
lations of organizations that differ. on 
structural criteria. However, the three 


populations of organizations within a- 


bounded system are clearly in a relation- 
ship of sequential dependence (Thompson, 
1967): each level of education produces 
the input for the next. To that extent, the 
three populations interacting within the 
national boundaries constitute a commu- 
nity of organizations. We proceed to in- 
vestigate the impact on the community of 
organizations of a major environmental 
constraint: the relative abundance of re- 
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sources. To this end, we introduce re- 
sources in a nonadditive way by estimating 
the equations (6) separately for ‘poor and 
rich countries.” This procedure leads to a _ 
series of additional hypotheses that take 
the form of pairwise comparisons of co- 
efficients. 

First, resource levels in the environ- 
ment are likely to improve the capability 
of the three populations composing the 
community to adjust quickly to their re- 
spective carrying capacities: more re- 
sources in the system mean less competi- 
tion between organizations for essential 
ingredients. Thus, for each level of educa- 
tion, the inertia coefficient 8 will be lower 
in rich countries (R) than in poor ones 


(P): 
BE<Bps BaBa Basr 

Second, in an abundant enviroment, 
input fluctations are likely to constitute a 
lesser threat for the core technology of an 
organization, since a temporary disequilb- 
rium is more easily corrected by a real- 
location of resources. Within a level of 
education, y’ is expected to be larger in 
rich countries. Since in addition the or- 


. ganizational responsiveness f’ is also in- 


creased by wealth, the composite coeffi- 
cient y is expected to be larger in rich 
countries than in poor ones: 
Ye LYP Ys CYS YaS Me 

This hypothesis can be readily translated 
into a property of the educational com- 
munity as a whole. Since y represents the 
effect of enrollment at one level on the 
size of the next, it provides a measure of 
the degree of sequential interdependence 
between the component parts of the na- 
tional-system of education. We argue that 
environmental wealth increases the inter- 
dependence of the three levels within the 
educational community. 

Finally, analysis of the resource effect 
is somewhat more tractable within the 


T Nations are assigned to the poor or rich 
sample according to their position below or 
above the median GNP per capita measured in 
1950, the earliest time point in the data. We 
exclude from the sample coutries that were not 
independent in 1950. 
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community context. There are two reasons 
for expecting that &’ will be larger in poor 
nations. The first is a marginal return argu- 
ment. When few resources are available, 
the major constraints on organizational 
growth are resource constraints. Thus, an 
increase in resources should have maxi- 
mum impact in this situation. In richer 
environments, the bulk of causality pre- 
sumably shifts to other potentially limit- 
ing factors. Second, unlike the case in the 
population level analysis, the unit-cost ef- 
fect is in the same direction: a dollar of 
expenditures can purchase more educa- 
tional services in a poor nation. 

Notice that the coefficients 8, that are 
products of resource and responsiveness 
effects, are still indeterminate in sign. We 
argue that the resource effect is larger 
in poor nations but that responsiveness is 
higher in rich nations. Thus we must com- 
pute & explicitly. 


HI. Methodology 


a. Pooled cross-section and time series 
analysis. Rather than estimate (6) sepa- 
rately for each of the four 5-year lags, we 
pool all of the data into a single model. 
This design, discussed extensively by Ner- 
love (1971) and Hannan and Young 
(1977), permits us to deal satisfactorily 
with an estimation problem that plagues 
almost all sociological panel analyses: 
autocorrelation of disturbances. In moti- 
vating (2), we pointed to the relatively 
constant features of national cultural, so- 
cial and political organization that affect 
educational expansion. Since these features 
are not measured here, they are forced into 
the disturbances in (6). Since they pre- 
sumably operate in every period, the dis- 
turbances are correlated over time and 
with the lagged dependent variables. Con- 
sequently, ordinary least-squares estimators 
applied to (6) are biased and inconsistent. 
If the autocorrelation of disturbances is 
due only to the constant nation-specific 
effects (1.e., et pt- Hits where the vy are 
well-behaved random disturbances), two 
strategies of estimation applied to the 
pooled model yield consistent and asymp- 
totically efficient estimators. The first, 
LSDV (least-squares with dummy vari- 
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ables) treats the ¿u as fixed effects and 
calculates pooled within-nation regres- 


‘sions. The second, MGLS (modified gen- 


eralized least-squares), treats the p, as 
random effects. Their variance contribu- 
tions are to be estimated under the as- 
sumption that the u; have constant 
variance. When the constant variance as- 
sumption holds, MGLS has better small 
sample properties (Nerlove, 1971; Han- 
nan and Young, 1977). However, since we 
are uncertain that the constant variance 
assumption is appropriate to these data, 
we report results from both approaches. 

b. Heteroscedasticity. When the units 
of observation differ greatly in size, the 
random portion of the disturbances are 
unlikely to have constant variances (see 
the discussion in Freeman and Hannan, 
1975). In fact, preliminary analysis of 
these data indicated that the absolute. 
values of disturbances increased sharply 
with size. Therefore, we introduce a gen- 
eralized least-squares correction, namely, 
weighted least-squares. However, imple- 
menting weighting in the pooled model is 
complicated. We have shifted from the 
Nerlove-type estimators most usually used 
to those proposed by Henderson, Sr. 
(1952; 1963; see also Henderson, Jr., 
1971) which permit us to construct two 
estimators that simultaneously control for 
both nation-specific factors and hetero- 
scedasticity.2 They parallel the two ap- 
proaches introduced above. We label the 
fixed effects estimator WLSDV (weighted 
least-squares with dummy variables) and 
the random effects estimator WGLS 
(weighted generalized least-squares). Both 
are consistent and asymptotically efficient 
under the stated assumptions. A justifica- 
tion for this procedure and an algorithm 
are presented in Nielsen (1974). 


IV. Results 


We begin by presenting estimates of 
(6) for the population and community 
level hypotheses. Then we calculate esti- 
mates of the underlying dynamic model. 





®The weighting factors are PRIPOP:, in the 
PRI; equation and POP, in equations for SEC: 
and TER:. 
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a. Cross-population analysis. We start 
by investigating the hypothesized ordering 
of inertia and cohort effects in (6) across 
the three populations of organizations. 
Table 1 gives the relevant results for the 
two estimators and two samples (rich and 
poor nations). Consider first the inertia 
effect. For both estimators and both sam- 
ples, we find the hypothesized effect: the 
estimated inertia parameter increases from 
primary to secondary to tertiary. For ex- 
ample, the WLSDV estimates are .169, 
.694 and .872 for primary, secondary and 
tertiary in rich nations and .552, .747 and 
.935 in poor ones. This result lends sup- 
port to our theoretical expectation: at the 
population level, more complex organiza- 
tions, with a higher unit-cost, adjust more 
slowly to their carrying capacity. 

The hypothesis concerning the cohort 
parameter is that it should decrease from 
primary to tertiary. This hypothesis also 
fits the data perfectly. Therefore, more 
complex and costly educational organiza- 
tions tend to incorporate a smaller fraction 
of the supply of qualified candidates. 

We argued that the dimensionality of the 
linear resource parameter made its mean- 
ing ambiguous. Nevertheless, it is interest- 
ing to examine the empirical results to see 
if the coefficients exhibit some systematic 
pattern across educational levels. The re- 
source coefficient for SEC enrollments is 
the highest for all four sample-estimator 
combinations. This seems to suggest that 
the two effects in opposite directions of 
complexity and cost on the resource pa- 
rameter indeed take place in reality. The 
low coefficient of primary would then be 
explained by a low “dependence” on re- 
sources, the low tertiary coefficient by a 
high “cost” effect in the opposite direction 
while the higher resource parameter of 
secondary would result from a combina- 
tion of more dependence on resources not 
yet offset by a parallel increase in cost. 
This interpretation is, of course, ad hoc, 
but the empirical results strongly suggest 
the existence of a curvilinear relationship. 

b. Cross-community hypotheses. To test 
the effect of the abundance of the environ- 
ment on the inertia, cohort and resource 
parameters, we compare estimates for rich 
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and poor countries. For example, by the 
WLSDV method the inertia parameter of 
primary is estimated as .169 for rich coun- 
tries and .552 for poor ones; the inertia 
coefficients are .694 and .747 for sec- 
ondary and .872 and .935 for tertiary. 
The same pattern holds for the WGLS 
estimates. Thus, our first community hy- 
pothesis is confirmed: the inertia parame- 


‘ ter tends to be lower in wealthier environ- 


ments. 

The cohort coefficients are analyzed 
by similar techniques. Eor both estimators, 
the postulated inequality holds: for each 
educational level the cohort effect is higher 
In rich environments than in poor ones. 
That is, in wealthier countries the educa- 
tional system is more responsive to the 
demographic pressure of the pool of quali- 
fied candidates. 

The last set of hypotheses concerns the 
effect of the abundance of the environment 
on the resource parameter of the educa- 
tional system. Recall that the resource ef- 
fect is defined on 8, the effect of R; on 
E*, and that ô is a composite coefficient, 
the product of parameters 8’ and g’ that 
are expected to be found in reverse order- 
ings when compared across environments. 
The situation, however, can be approached 
through the following a fortiori argument: 
if § is larger for poor countries, then & 
must be larger also, since the smaller re- 
sponsiveness coefficient 8’ would tend to 
diminish the value of § and obliterate the 
difference between poor and rich coun- 
tries. Keeping this possibility in mind, we 
compare the estimates of § across the two 
samples. For the first time, we encounter 
substantial disagreement between estima- 
tors. For WLSDV, the resource effect is 
larger for poor nations for each level of 
education. However, exactly the reverse 
pattern holds with the WGLS estimates. 
We have not been able to determine why 
this difference arises. It may have some- 
thing to do with small samples properties 
of the WGLS method in that unweighted 
GLS estimates (not reported here) agree 
with those of WLSDV. Clearly, this matter 
deserves deeper study. 

c. The determination of carrying ca- 
pacities. We have managed, so far, to 
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EXPANSION OF NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


verify most of the propositions of section 
II without explicitly computing the -pa- 
rameters of equation (2) for the carrying 
capacity: y’ and &. These coefficients, 
however, can be easily recovered from 
equation (5): f° is first computed as 
1—8, and then y’ and & as y/p’ and 8/p’, 
respectively. Given our results, these cal- 
culations are meaningful only for the 
WLSDV estimates for reasons we discuss 
below. The calculations are reported in 
Table 2. Across the levels of education, 
both f’ and y’ exhibit the expected de- 
crease from PRI to TER and the behavior 
of & remains curvilinear with the highest 
resource effect in the SEC equations. The 
rich-poor comparisons are also all in the 
expected direction (the one exception is 
y for PRI, where the effect for poor na- 
tions is slightly larger). More important, 
we finally get a clean test of the commu- 
nity-level resource hypothesis. As we had 
predicted, the resource effect for each level 
of education is larger for poor nations. 
We could not make similar calculations 
from the WGLS estimates because the 
estimated 8 exceed unity in four of the six 
equations. This implies that the responsive- 
ness parameter is negative. A negative re- 
sponsiveness parameter implies substan- 
tively meaningless dynamics. This problem 


Table 2. Estimates of Parameters of the Dy- 
namic Model (WLSDV)* 


Rich Poor 
Nations Nations 
Responsiveness: 
“a A 
# (=1—8) PRI .831 .448 
SEC .306 .253 
TER .128 .065 
Effect of Cohort on 
Equilibrium: 
am M M 
y (=7/8) PRI 1.291 1.304 
SEC .899 .419 
TER -273 .031 
Effect of Resources 
on Equilibrium: 
Fay AA 
ð (=3/B) PRI  —.128 . 324 
SEC .621 .929 
TER 273 .615 


* Calculated from estimates in Table 1. See text 
for explanation. 
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likely stems from any combination of three 
complications: (1) the functional form of 
the dynamics may not be appropriate, 
especially for more complex organizations 
(the problem seems worst for tertiary edu- 
cation); (2) the hypothesis that the transi- 
tory portion of the disturbances of (6) are 
not autocorrelated may be wrong; (3) the 
constant portion of the disturbances in 
(6) may not have constant variance. Each 
of these issues demands further study. It 
is particularly important-that the dynamic 
structure be clarified further. In the mean- 
time, our results must be considered a first 
approximation. 


V. Discussion and Conclusion 


This paper focuses on the aggregate size 
of populations of organizations, This point 
of view enabled us to propose a simple 
dynamic model of educational growth, in- 
dependent from individual variations in or- 
ganizational strategies due to mechanisms 
of intra-population competition (see foot- 
note 6). Since the model could be speci- 
fied for three populations of organizations 
(the primary, secondary and tertiary levels) 
within two types of environments (rich 
and poor), we could meaningfully com- 
pare general mechanisms of change (in- 
ertia, cohort effect and dependence on re- 
sources) across populations and environ- 
ments. 

The results confirm, on the whole, our 
population ecology model ‘of organiza- 
tional growth. The maximum size of a 
population of organizations within a 
bounded environment is determined by the 
carrying capacity of the environment for 
a particular organizational form. In our 
simplified model of educational expansion, 
we specified the carrying capacity as a 
function of two niche parameters: the sup- 
ply of qualified candidates and the amount 
of resources in the environment. An im- 
mediate goal for further research consists 
in identifying other parameters of the niche 
of an organizational form (e.g., political 
and cultural factors). A population of or- 
ganizations, however, cannot react in- 
stantly to an expansion or contraction -of 
the carrying capacity of the environment 
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because of both the inherent structural 
inertia of individual organizations and 
competition between populations for re- 
sources and membership. In our model, 
structural inertia and the effect of com- 
petition are lumped together in the inertia 
parameter 8. We showed that this coeff- 
cient, and the dynamic mechanisms it rep- 
resents, could be meaningfully compared 
across populations and environments. 
Further work should attempt to analyze 
the process of growth by modeling ex- 
plicitly the mechanisms of competition. 
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SCIENTIFIC PRODUCTIVITY AND THE 
REWARD STRUCTURE OF SCIENCE”* 


BARBARA F. RESKIN 
Indiana University 


American Sociological Review 1977, Vol. 42 (June):491-504 


Regression analyses of longitudinal data for a probability sample of chemists provide estimates 
of the causal links between chemists’ predoctoral training, early productivity, recognition and 
organizational context and productivity at the end of the first postdoctoral decade. After 
identifying certain methodological problems involved in using Science Citation Index citation 
counts to assess the effects of collegial recognition on later productivity, I report tests of 
several hypotheses proposed to account for scientists’ conformity to productivity norms. Apart 
from the calibre of the Ph.D. department, measures of socialization have no direct effect on 
decade productivity. Early productivity and collegial recognition do contribute to decade 
productivity, but the strength of their effects varies by the research orientation of the first 
employer: early productivity is more important for those employed in universities, whereas 
collegial recognition is particularly important for chemists in contexts that do not stress 


scholarly publication. 


Scientific research is fraught with dif- 
ficulties which are not characteristic of 
most professional work. Scientists must 
choose research questions that are solv- 
able yet nontrivial, must apply disciplined 
and creative efforts to intractable prob- 
lems, must convince others that their re- 
sults are valid and valuable and must tol- 
erate high levels of competition that may 
deprive them of the ultimate reward of 
recognition from the scientific community 
(Merton, 1957;- Hagstrom, 1974). Fur- 
thermore, scientists must work without 
the structural supports for role perfor- 
mance that many other professionals take 
for granted. For example, scientists’ ser- 
vices are not subject to the high public 
demand that structures the work of free 
professionals; they must schedule their 
own work and that of their assistants. 
Rarely subject to regular supervision, sci- 


* I am grateful to Lowell L. Hargens, Paul D. AHi- 
son, Warren O. Hagstrom, Daryl Chubin, Lindsey 
R. Harmon, Nicholas C. Mullins, Edward Kick and 
an anonymous reviewer for their helpful comments 
on previous drafts of this paper. Any errors are, of 
course, solely my responsibility. I am indebted to 
Carolyn Mullins for editorial assistance and Paul T. 
Melevin, Debi Dennis and Antonio A. Arbuto for 
assistance with data collection, which was partly 
supported by a Faculty-in-Aid from Indiana Univer- 
sity. 


entists also lack the short-run incentives 
that rewards for daily performance pro- 
vide. While they are powerful sanctions in 
the long run, promotion, tenure and salary 
raises are probably not especially effec- 
tive in maintaining day-to-day conformity 
to productivity norms. Moreover, many 
scientists have nonresearch obligations 
(teaching, administration) that do have 
deadlines, are subject to positive and 
negative sanctions and, thus, can divert 
them from their less structured research. 
work.! 

Several social-control mechanisms en- 
sure that some scientists undertake the 
uncertain task of original research. These 
include selective recruitment of highly- 
talented individuals to scientific careers 
(Harmon, 1965), intensive research train- 
ing (Ben-David, 1971:141-2), socializa- 
tion to norms emphasizing research and 
publication (Hagstrom, 1965:10) and re- 
wards for productivity (Merton, 1957; 
Hagstrom, 1965). Some observers of sci- 
ence have stressed the intrinsic 
psychological rewards of scientific 
achievement, but the former are probably 


1 Stinchcombe (1966:30) suggested strategies for 
overcoming these obstacles, but their general effec- 
tiveness is still unproved (Hargens, 1977). 
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not sufficient for most scientists without 
the professional rewards that usually ac- 
company them. Extrinsic rewards— 
formal and informal recognition 
(Hagstrom, 1965); material rewards, such 
as positions and research resources; and, 
less frequently, prizes and honors (Zuck- 
erman, 1970:237)—appear to be the 
major source of social control in science. 
Yet, in spite of these rewards and their 
effectiveness for some, many scientists do 
no original research after leaving graduate 
school and rarely or never publish (Price, 
1963:47). Apparently, the scientific 
reward-structure, while perhaps sufficient 
to maintain scientific progress (Cole and 
Cole, 1972), is not particularly effective in 
maintaining conformity to professional 
norms at the individual level. Several 
hypotheses (reviewed below) have been 
proposed to account for this variation in 
scientists’ productivity. This paper re- 
ports tests of some of them, using data for 
scientists from a single discipline, chemis- 


try. 


DETERMINANTS OF 
SCIENTIFIC PRODUCTIVITY 


Until recently, most studies of scientific 
productivity were done by psychologists 
interested in either creativity (E1duson, 
1962) or organizational characteristics 
that maximize productivity (Taylor and 
Barron, 1963; Pelz and Andrews, 1966). 
The former studies, which emphasized the 


role of personal characteristics such as. 


intelligence, motivation or other per- 
sonality traits (Roe, 1952), have added lit- 
tle to our understanding of the determi- 
nants of productivity. Despite its intuitive 
appeal, measured ability has yet to distin- 
guish between more and less productive 
scientists (Taylor and Barron, 1963; Bayer 
and Folger, 1966:389-9; Cole, 1974:40). 
Nor have hypotheses about the impact of 
motivation on productivity been sup- 
ported (Pelz and Andrews, 1966:190—1). 
For example, the ‘‘sacred-spark’”’ 
hypothesis (Cole and Cole, 1973:114), 
which holds that an inner drive compels 
some scientists to do research even in the 
absence of rewards, has been untested, 
largely because of measurement difficul- 
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ties. Nevertheless, it has been proposed 
as an alternative explanation for produc- 
tivity differences unexplained by rein- 
forcement (see, for example, Allison and 
Stewart, 1974). The Coles (1973:71) have 
also suggested that sheer stamina may 
play an important role in scientific pro- 
ductivity, but the relationship between 
one measure of stamina—number of hours 
worked per week-—and scientific output is 
weak (Fulton and Trow, 1974:62; 
Hargens, 1977).? 


Socialization 


Because some aspects of professional 
socialization are public, certain facets of 
socialization are more amenable to mea- 
surement than the professional commit- 
ment it is thought to engender. Thus, 
while we lack data that permit exploring 
the links between socialization, scientific 
commitment and conformity to profes- 
sional norms, researchers have studied 
the relationship between scientists’ 
socialization and their productivity. Aran 
and Ben-David (1968), for example, found 
that “‘resocialization’’ into the interna- 
tional scientific community was as- 
sociated with both increased and ‘‘more 
specific” publications among Israeli med- 
ical researchers. Reported links between 
scientists’ later success and their spon- 
sors’ eminence (Crane, 1965; Zuckerman, 
1967) or the calibre of their Ph.D. depart- 
ments (Bayer and Folger, 1966:388; 
Hargens and Hagstrom, 1967; Cole, 1974) 
provide indirect evidence for the effect of 
socialization, but these associations may 
also reflect a selection process wherein 
graduate students’ talents are roughly 
matched with the calibre of their doctoral 
sponsors or the quality of their Ph.D. de- 
partments. Measures of scientists’ pre- 
doctoral ability are necessary to sort out 
these two processes. 


2 The empirical support for relationships between 
other research practices and productivity, while 
mixed, has been generally negative (Gaston, 1970; 
Simon, 1974). Variation in four research practices 
(patterns of collaboration, deadlines, number of 
projects simultaneously pursued, and number of 
hours spent on research) accounted for only 5% of 
the variation in university scientists’ output 
(Hargens, 1977). 


SCIENTIFIC PRODUCTIVITY AND REWARD STRUCTURE 


Reinforcement and the 
Accumulation of Advantages 


While socialization and professional 
commitment undoubtedly influence con- 
formity to productivity norms, neither are 
sufficient to maintain conformity without 
a reward structure that reinforces appro- 
priate role behavior (Hagstrom, 1965:12, 
21). Institutional features of science pro- 
vide a variety of reinforcers such as the 
personal satisfaction derived from com- 
pleting creative work (or, in Guston’s 
[1973] terms, from ‘‘partaking of the 
charisma of science’’), collegial recogni- 
tion expressed through the acceptance of 
research papers for publication or cita- 
tions to published work, material rewards 
such as research grants and the conferral 
of formal honors (Hagstrom, 1965:28). 
Given its public nature, formal collegial 
recognition should be a particularly effec- 
tive reinforcer. Using citations as a mea- 
sure of collegial recognition, the Coles 
(1973:110~5) found some support for the 
reinforcement hypothesis among univer- 
sity physicists, thereby simultaneously 
demonstrating the utility of a reinforce- 
ment approach and the potential value of 
more fully specified reinforcement 
models. Their accumulative-advantage 
hypothesis (Cole and Cole, 1973:119-22) 
elaborates the reinforcement hypothesis 
to take into account the feedback relation- 
ship between productivity, recognition 
and resources. Briefly, collegial recogni- 
tion of published work demonstrates a 
scientist’s merit to those who distribute 
professional resources (appointments, 
promotions, grants, research assistance), 
which not only reinforce past productivity 
but also facilitate future productivity. 
Through this process, successful scien- 
tists accumulate rewards that lead to even 
greater productivity. The ‘‘Matthew ef- 
fect’? (Merton, 1968) refers to such dis- 
proportionate recognition of the contribu- 
tions of well-known scientists. Allison and 
Stewart (1974) hypothesized that the pro- 
cess of accumulative advantage would 
give rise to an improved fit between re- 
sources, productivity and recognition 
with scientists’ increasing age. Their find- 
ings for academic scientists were consis- 
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tent with predictions derived from the 
reinforcement and accumulative advan- 
tage hypotheses. While these studies are 
highly suggestive, they did not separate 
the effects of ability and socialization 
from those of reinforcement. Moreover, 
they were limited to academic scientists. 
But reward systems are. not uniform 
throughout the scientific community and 
their effects may depend on scientists’ lo- 
cation. Thus, in order to understand the 
determinants of conformity to produc- 
tivity norms, we must consider organiza- 
tional contexts with varying reward struc- 
tures. 


Organizational Contexts and Rewards 


Theoretically, organizational context 
should directly affect scientists’ produc- 
tivity and specify the effects of other vari- 
ables. Organizations that value the pro- 
duction of knowledge should reinforce 
such behavior with professional rewards 
that will facilitate future research 
(Hagstrom, 1965:39). Organizations com- 
mitted to other goals will rely on or- 
ganizational rather than professional in- 
centives, such as promotion to adminis- 
trative jobs, to maintain performance 
(Kornhauser, 1962:131; Hagstrom, 
1965:37). 

The relationship between setting and 
productivity is well established (Pelz and 
Andrews, 1966:6; Fulton and Trow, 
1974:46; Hagstrom, 1968) and, as ex- 
pected, publication is less important for 
promotion in nonresearch-oriented or- 
ganizations (Meltzer, 1956). Of course, 
the association between context and out- 
put also might be due to selective recruit- 
ment, and this alternative must be consid- 
ered. In either case, the hypothesized im- 
pact of collegial recognition on scientific 
productivity may vary depending on the 
values of the employing organization. 
While it may be attenuated among scien- 
tists working in contexts not oriented to- 
ward the production of scientific knowl- 
edge, scientists in such settings who do 
publish may be even more responsive to 
mechanisms that symbolize their connec- 
tion to the larger scientific 4 community. 

ee GU he A 
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THE PRESENT STUDY 


The research reported here extends 
previous work in several ways. First, un- 
like most studies which used cross- 
sectional data, this analysis employs lon- 
gitudinal data for the sample members’ 
first postdoctoral decade, so the time 
order of important events is clear. Sec- 
ond, previous tests of the reinforcement 
hypothesis were restricted to that minor- 
ity of scientists employed in universities 
(Office of Scientific Personnel, 1967:115).? 
While the latter do write most scholarly 
articles (Krause, cited in Hagstrom, 
1965:38), by sampling all scientists who 
are qualified to do research (i.e., Ph.D.s) 
Variation in productivity is increased and 
the impact of organizational context can 
be assessed.* Third, data on predoctoral 
ability and educational background pro- 
vide controls for some aspects of selection 
and socialization. 


DATA AND MEASURES 


This research is based on the careers of 
a systematic random sample of 238 doc- 
toral chemists who obtained their Ph.D.s 
from U.S. universities between 1955 and 
1961. The sample was drawn from the 
American Chemical! Society’s biennial Di- 
rectory of Graduate Research (DGR), 
which also provided the names of the 
chemists’ doctoral sponsors. Sample 
members’ educational and career histories 
were obtained from the 11th and 12th edi- 


tions of American Men and Women of. 


Science (AMWS) and from mailed ques- 
tionnaires for chemists not included in 
AMWS. These sources ultimately yielded 
professional histories for 95% of the sam- 
ple,® including data on length of doctoral 


3 For example, in chemistry, only one-seventh of 
the Ph.D.s in the late 1950s and early 1960s began 
their careers in university positions. 

4 This design also avoids the problem that inter- 
organizational mobility poses for studies restricted to 
university scientists. 

5 Nonrespondents (i.e., those for whom career 
data were unavailable) and respondents did not differ 
significantly on either early productivity or their 
number of early citations, but nonrespondents had 
significantly fewer decade publications. This asso- 
ciation is partly an artifact of the way chemists not 
included in AMWS were located (see Reskin, 1973: 
Appendix 1). Given the high response rate, this dif- 
ference should have little effect on the results. 
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study, and employment setting at the be- 
ginning and end of the first postdoctoral 
decade. In order to examine the impact of 
context on productivity, I classified or- 
ganizations in terms of research orienta- 
tion with two dummy variables: university 
employment versus all other contexts,’ 
and employment in a research-oriented 
context (university, government labora- 
tory or nonprofit research institute) ver- 
sus all other contexts. 


Productivity and Recognition Measures 


For this study, unpublished work, — 
books and patents were excluded from the 
productivity measure.’ Data on produc- 
tivity came from Chemical Abstracts (CA, 
American Chemical Society) and Science 
Citation Index (SCI, Institute for Scien- 
tific Information).* Both sources list arti- 
cles for all authors of multiple-authored 
papers. Productivity was observed for 
three time-periods: prior to the Ph.D. 
(‘predoctoral productivity’’), during the 
three-year period following the Ph.D. be- 
ginning with the Ph.D. year (‘‘early pro- 
ductivity’) and during the chemists’ ninth 
and tenth postdoctoral years (‘decade 
productivity’’). 

Collegial recognition is usually meas- 
ured with citation counts (Bayer and 
Folger, 1966; Cole and Cole, 1971), avail- 
able in the SCI since 1961. SCI attributes 
citations to first authors only. While this 
procedure apparently, does not bias esti- 
mates of recognition for established scien- 
tists (Hagstrom, 1968; Cole and Cole, 
1971), counts for scientists who are dis- 
proportionately junior authors will under- 
estimate the total citations to their pub- 
lished work and, presumably, the recogni- 
tion they experience (assuming, of course, 
that junior authors feel as rewarded by 
citations or receive as many rewards for 


é Academic institutions shown in the DGR as 
granting advanced degrees in chemistry are coded as 
universities; all others are coded as colleges. 

7 Books represent a very small part of sample 
members’ publications. Excluding patents, however, 
does underestimate an important form of the produc- 
tivity of industrial chemists. 

8 Article counts came from CA through 1964; after 
1964, they were taken from SCI. I did not use avail- 
able SCI data for 1961 or 1964 because these first two 
volumes underreport sample members’ publications. 
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them as do senior authors). New Ph.D.s 
are probably more likely than mature sci- 
entists to coauthor papers and more likely 
to be junior authors.? Thus, citation 
counts may systematically underestimate 
the amount of recognition young scientists 
receive./° Ideally, one would identify the 
first authors of chemists’ junior-authored 
papers and add their citations to the junior 
authors’ totals, but this was not feasible. 
As an alternative, I took authorship order 
into account in the analyses reported be- 
low. The number of citations to the 
chemists’ early work that were shown in 
the 1961 or 1964 volumes of SCI indicate 
early recognition." All productivity and 
recognition measures were standardized 
by the chemists’ Ph.D. year to adjust for 
variation in CA and SCI coverage over 
time.” 


Ability and Socialization Measures 


Controls for predoctoral ability are de- 
sirable both to rule out selection as an 
alternative explanation for apparent 
socialization or context effects and to 
specify the regression equations as fully 
as possible. Since intelligence-test scores 
are not related to scientific productivity, 
they are not a desirable measure of pre- 
doctoral ability. But-scientists do vary in 
their propensity to do publishable re- 
search; and this trait, which should appear 
rather early in chemists’ training, is fairly 
stable over time (Hargens et al., 1976). 
Thus, measures of chemists’ predoctoral 


research output should reflect this pro-. 


pensity. Predoctoral publication has been 
shown to be related to later productivity 
among sociologists (Clemente, 1973:415). 


? Sample members were junior authors in 44% of 
their pre-Ph.D. publications and in 35% of the arti- 


cles published during their Ph.D. year and the two - 


following years. They collaborated with their spon- 
sors on about half of the latter articles. 

10 Previous studies (e.g., Cole and Cole, 1973) 
have failed to take this problem into account. 

11 SCI did not publish citation data before 1961 or 
in 1962 and 1963; thus, I used 1961 citations for 1955 
to 1958 Ph.D.s, 1964 citations for 1959 to 1961 
Ph.D.s. 

12 Since this procedure precludes interpreting the 
regression coefficients in terms of the increment in 
later articles associated with each additional early 
article or citation, only standardized regression coef- 
ficients are reported. 
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However, simple pre-Ph.D. article counts 
may be biased in two ways. First, 
coauthored publications may reflect sub- 
stantial contributions from more experi- 
enced faculty members, so I counted the 
number of single-authored predoctoral 
publications. Second, the number of pre- 
doctoral publications should reflect the 
length of time in which predoctoral publi- 


` cation could occur, so that the duration of 


doctoral study (a second indicator of pre- 


‘doctoral ability discussed below) should 


be positively related to the number of pre- 
doctoral publications. To control for this, 
I regressed publication counts on the 
length of doctoral study and used the re- 
siduals as a measure of predoctoral abil- 
ity. 

An additional indicator of predoctoral 
performance is the duration of doctoral 
study. The negative relationship between 
time taken to complete the Ph.D. and later 
professional success observed in several 
disciplines (Hagstrom, 1971:386; Cle- 
mente, 1973:415; Reskin, 1973) has been 
interpreted as the effect of ability or moti- 
vation (Folger et al., 1970:265). 

I measured three aspects of socializa- 
tion. The productivity of the chemists’ 
doctoral sponsors during the period the 
chemists were graduate students should 
reflect the socialization that sponsors 
provide through direct tuition and as role 
models. Actual student-sponsor collab- 
oration should reflect additional profes- 
sional guidance beyond that involved in 
routine supervision. Although faculty dif- 
fer in their propensity to share responsibil- 
ity for their students’ published research, 
presumably they have a greater degree of 
involvement in work which bears their 
names. Finally, a postdoctoral fellowship 
may provide additional socialization. Fel- 
lowship recipients often study at institu- 
tions more prestigious than their Ph.D. 
departments (Berelson, 1962:127) and 
with more eminent sponsors (N.A.S., 
1969:71), often with the goal of acquiring 
additional skills (N.A.S., 1969:64—5). And 
the experience pays off: former fellows 
are more productive than are nonrecip- 
ients (Folger et al., 1970:267; N.A.S., 
1974; Reskin, 1976). Sponsors’ produc- 
tivity is the number of articles attributed 
to the sponsors during the four-year 
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period ending with the chemists’ Ph.D. 
years minus the number of student- 
sponsor coauthored papers (the second 
socialization measure). Postdoctoral fel- 
lowships (coded 0 for none, 1 for any) 
were reported in AMWS or the biographi- 
cal questionnaire. 

The calibre of the Ph.D. department 
(measured by rankings in Cartter, 1966) in 
part measures the quality of graduate 
training and is associated with productivi- 
ty. But this association may also reflect 
the ability of better-quality departments to 
recruit the most talented students. Studies 
that simultaneously considered the im- 
‘pacts of ability and the calibre of the 
Ph.D. department support interpreting the 
latter as an indicator of ability (see Bayer 
and Folger, 1966:388-9; Folger et al., 
1970:264; Cole, 1974:70); but without 
sound measures of ability, the implica- 
tions ‘of the department-calibre/produc- 
tivity relationship cannot be resolved. 

Finally, productivity varies by specialty 
within chemistry (with organic chemists 
publishing less; Blume and Sinclair, 
1973: 133). Specialty was controlled with a 
dummy variable with organic chemists 
coded 0, all others coded 1. 


RESULTS 


Distribution of Publications 


The chemists’ distribution of publica- 
tions is consistent with our knowledge 
that a small proportion of scientists con- 
tribute most publications (Price, 1963:45): 
7.5% of the sample members did not pub- 
lish during their first postdoctoral decade, 
and an additional 11% published only one 
article. Only 15% of the sample members 
authored half of the almost 2,000 articles 
these scientists published, and, with one 
exception, no more than 40% published an 
article in any year. The Gini index pro- 
vides a measure of the inequality in the 
distribution of publications. For the 
eleven-year period beginning with the 
Ph.D. year, the Gini indices are remark- 


13 Because of my restricted penod of observation, 
this figure is higher than Price’s (1963:45—6) estimate 
of 610%; some of the chemists in my sample will 
never publish after their first postdoctoral decade. 
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ably stable, about .76, indicating pro- 
nounced inequality in article productivity. 
These values are substantially higher than 
those Allison and Stewart (1974:600) re- 
port, reflecting the greater heterogeneity 
of my sample." 

These results lead us to the question 
addressed in the remainder of this paper: 
what accounts for the differential produc- 
tivity of the chemists surveyed? Before 
reporting analyses for the chemists’ pro- 
ductivity at the end of their first profes- 
sional decade, I present the results of 
multiple-regression analyses for early 
postdoctoral productivity and early rec- 
ognition. 


Early Productivity 


Regression results in equation (1) of. 
Table 1 show some of the expected effects 
of predoctoral ability and professional 
socialization on early postdoctoral pro- 
ductivity. While length of doctoral study 
did not affect early productivity, the 
number of single-authored predoctoral 
publications showed a significant inde- 
pendent effect. The direction of its impact 
varied with the calibre of the Ph.D. de- 
partment: for chemists from low-calibre 
departments (those unranked by Cartter 
or classified as ‘‘not sufficient” or “‘mar- 
ginal’’), single-authored predoctoral pub- 
lications were positively related to early 
postdoctoral output; for chemists from 
more highly ranked departments, the rela- 
tionship was negative.!® This specification 
by the calibre of the Ph.D. department is 
reflected by the significant positive main 
effect of predoctoral publications and the 
negative effect of the interaction term. 
Students and faculty collaborated more 
often in better departments than in low- 
prestige departments, and those students 
from high-calibre departments who pub- 
lish alone may do so for want of faculty 
coauthors. 





14 The indices for my sample show neither increas- 
ing nor decreasing inequality over time. This dis- 
crepancy with Allison and Stewart’s (1974:600) re- 
sults is due to the substantially longer period their 
synthetic cohorts cover. 

15 These findings are based on separate regression 
analyses for each of Cartter’s major department- 
prestige categories, not presented here. 
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Table 1. Regression Equations for Early Productivity, Early Recognition, and Decade Produc- 


tivity * 
Early 
Productivity 
Independent Variables (Equation 1) 
Prior to Early Productivity 
Single-authored pre-PhD pub. .251* 
PhD duration .011 
PhD calibre — .028 
Sponsors’ pub. —.561* 
PrePhD collab. 321" 
Organic specialty —.164 
Postdoc. fellow. 
First job univ. .093 
PhD dept x spons. pub. .751* 
PhD dept x prePhD pub. — ,222* 
Prior to Early Recognition 
Early pub. 
% ist-authored pub. 
ist-authored pub. 
Pub. x univ. first job 
Prior to Decade Productivity 
Early recognition 
Recog. x univ. first job 
Early pub. x recog. 
Decade job univ. 
Always univ. 
R2 .281 


Standardized Regression Coefficients 


Early 
Recognition Decade Productivity 
(Equation 2) (Equation 3a) (Equation 3b) 
.051 .028 .013 
—,143* 
.112* .134* .136* 
— .050 
— 058 
. 140* .027 .025 
.293* .288* 
T .049 -075 
{ .120* 
.403* t T 
6 a .446* .455* 
.330* .308* 
—- ,216* —~ .218* 
— .241* —~ .245* 
.291* .280* 
— ,228* — ,215* 
.367 386 399 





* Except for a single indicator of each theoretically relevant control variable, variables that were not 
statistically significant at the .05 level were excluded. 


* Coefficient at least twice its standard error. 


t Omitted in favor of an alternative measure. See text for bases for selecting alternative measures for 


particular equations. 


Two of the socialization indicators sig- 
nificantly affected early productivity, but 
the effect of one-——-sponsors’ pro- 
ductivity—also depended on the cali- 
bre of the sample members’ Ph.D. de- 
partments. In low-calibre departments, 
working with a productive sponsor re- 
duced the chemists’ own early productiv- 
ity, whereas in ‘“‘distinguished’’ depart- 
ments, having a prolific sponsor increased 
early postdoctoral output (see footnote 
15). This interaction is reflected in the sig- 
nificant negative main effect of sponsors’ 
productivity and the significant positive 
product of the former and Ph.D.- 
department calibre shown in equation (1). 
Assuming a moderately good fit between 
faculty talents and departmental calibre, 
faculty at top departments would be better 
researchers and have more to offer their 
students thar. equally productive staff at 


low-prestige departments. Productive fac- 
ulty at lower-quality institutions might 
also be skeptical about the value of invest- 
ing time in training students whom they do 
not expect to pursue research careers. 

As predicted, the chemists benefited 
from predoctoral collaboration with their 
sponsors. While this result may reflect 
socialization, an alternative explanation is 
possible. Collaborations among chemists 
during graduate school may lead to post- 
doctoral coauthored articles. To test this 
alternative, I included the number of arti- 
cles the chemists coauthored with their 
sponsors during the first two post-Ph.D. 
years in the regression equation. While 
the standardized coefficient for. predoc- 
toral collaboration dropped slightly (from 
.33 to .29), it remained an important pre- 
dictor of early productivity. 

Any socialization resulting from a post- 
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doctoral fellowship should not be re- 
flected in early productivity because the 
interval between completing the postdoc- 
toral fellowship and the time remaining in 
the early-productivity measure was too 
short for any effect of an award to be 
reflected. + 

Apart from the interactions described 
above, the calibre of the Ph.D. depart- 
ment was unrelated to early productivity. 
(The negative sign for its regression coef- 
ficient results from including the two 
Ph.D.-calibre interaction terms in the 
equation and has no substantive mean- 
ing.) More surprising was the failure of 
either of the measures of first employment 
setting to show the expected positive ef- 
fects." The zero-order associations be- 
tween setting and productivity, although 
small (r =-.11 for universities; .16 for all 
research-oriented organizations), were 
significant, but their partial association 
disappears because the same background 
variables that affect early productivity are 
important determinants of working in 
these contexts. 


Early Recognition 


The analysis of early recognition pro- 
vides a partial test of the accumulative- 
advantage hypothesis. Scientists may ac- 
cumulate advantages by acquiring training 
or credentials that enhance either the 
quality or the visibility of their work. The 
advantages may elicit greater collegial 
recognition (in itself reinforcing) and may 
also attract additional resources that will 
facilitate future performance. For exam- 
ple, a purported benefit of the ‘‘Matthew 
effect’ (Merton, 1968) for young scien- 
tists 1s the increased visibility resulting 
from collaborating with established scien- 
tists. Even without actually collaborating, 
students of well-known scientists may re- 
ceive disproportionate recognition.!8 


16 Tn addition, for 29% of the postdoctoral fellows 
the award was subsequent to the period covered by 
the early-productivity measure. 

17 The results for employment in a research- 
oriented organization are similar to those shown in 
equation (1) for university employment. 

'8 This assumes that this ascribed status is known 
to potential citers; acknowledgements sometimes 
reveal such information. Of course, such a pattern 
would also occur if they did better work. 
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Young chemists who come from prestigi- 
ous Ph.D. departments or who obtain de- 
sirable university jobs may also accumu- 
late advantages if their institutional affilia- 
tion listed on their articles elicits in- 
creased citations. I tested for such advan- 
tages by examining the effects on early 
citations of the interaction of early pro- 
ductivity and (a) collaborating with one’s 
sponsor, (b) collaborating with a particu- 
larly productive sponsor, (c) coming from 
a prestigious Ph.D. department and (d) 
working in a university. 

The regression equation for early cita- 
tions is shown in equation (2). Although 
predoctoral publication was not related to 
early recognition, the more quickly the 
chemists completed their training, the 
more often they were cited early in their 
careers. The calibre of their Ph.D. de- 
partment and a postdoctoral fellowship 
were also positively related to early cita- 
tions. Their sponsors’ productivity did not 
affect the frequency with which the 
chemists were cited, and the significant 
zero-order effect of coauthoring papers 
with their sponsors during graduate 
school (r = .18) was mediated entirely by 
its impact on early postdoctoral produc- 
tivity. However, before concluding that 
collaboration had no direct effect on rec- 
ognition, we must ask whether order of 
authorship specified the relationship. 
Given the underestimation of citations to 
junior authors, the expected collaboration 
effect should hold only for chemists who 
were primarily senior authors. In fact, re- 
sults of an analysis of covariance not 
shown here revealed no significant differ- 
ence between chemists ‘who were exclu- 
sively junior and exclusively senior au- 
thors; in neither of these subgroups did 
collaboration contribute significantly to 
recognition. 

Since cited scientists first-author at 
least one article (except for a few citations 
to unpublished work), the strong effect of 
the number of first-authored articles pub- 
lished between the Ph.D. year and the 
second postdoctoral year (b* = .403) is 
expected. 

Although employment context had no 
simple effect on citations, the return in 
citations to early publications was signifi- 
cantly greater for chemists whose first 
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jobs were in universities. Their work may 
have been more useful than that produced 
by nonuniversity chemists, or their in- 
stitutional affiliation may have influenced 
readers’ judgments. None of the other 
product terms included to test accumula- 
tive advantage was statistically signifi- 
cant, and they are not included in equa- 
tion (2). While the significant effect for the 
employment-context/early-productivity in- 
teraction term is consistent with the ac- 
cumulation of advantages to scientists 
who were initially well placed, it would 
also follow from a selection process in 
which potentially better researchers who 
produced work deserving greater recogni- 
tion were hired by universities. Lacking 
an independent measure of the quality of 
publications (citations themselves are 
usually used for this purpose), I can not 
choose between these interpretations. 
Still, several measures of ability were con- 
trolled in the regression procedure. At the 
very least, these results do not rule out the 
possibility of accumulative advantage 
with respect to the first-job setting. 


Decade Productivity 


By the end of their first postdoctoral 
decade, sample members had had ample 
- time to establish research programs, pub- 
lish results and build at least minor reputa- 
tions. Thus, I observed their productivity 
at this point, seven years after early pro- 
ductivity was observed and three to six 
years after early citations were counted. 
The lag is small enough for any effects of 
early recognition to persist, but enough 
time elapsed so that any independent ef- 
fect of early productivity would constitute 
support for the sacred-spark hypothesis. 


Mobility during the first postdoctoral dec- . 


ade should lead to an improved fit be- 
tween the chemists’ productivity and em- 
ployers’ requirements, so organizational 
context at the end of the decade should 
mediate the effects of early productivity 
on later productivity. The decade-pro- 
ductivity regression results (see equa- 
tions [3a] and [3b]) provide some sup- 
port for the sacred-spark, reinforcement, 
and accumulative-advantage hypotheses. 

Predoctoral performance and socializa- 
tion. The calibre of the Ph.D. department 
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éxhibited a significant independent effect 
on the chemists’ productivity at the end of 
their first professional decade. Its impact 
is noteworthy, particularly because this 
variable did not significantly affect early 
productivity. The calibre of the Ph.D. de- 
partment might reflect the enduring, albeit 
slight, impact of access of effective 
socialization on subsequent productivity. 
Institutions differ in the quality of instruc- 
tion they provide, and these differences 
presumably affect their graduates’ later 
performance. But department calibre may 
also have ascriptive effects on produc- 
tivity (Crane, 1965; Hargens and 
Hagstrom, 1967) through its impact on the 
allocation of certain unmeasured re- 
sources to young scientists. For example, 
established scientists more often may in- 
vite young colleagues from prestigious 


_ Ph.D. departments to collaborate, either 


out of paternalistic feelings or from a de- 
sire to exploit the latters’ familiarity with 
the newest techniques. 

The importance of these ‘‘school’’ ef- 
fects is highlighted by the absence of any 
independent effects of sponsorship. Col- 
laborating with one’s sponsor during 
graduate school led to increased early 
postdoctoral productivity, but any direct 
effect was lost by the end of the decade. 
Similarly, studying under a highly prolific 
sponsor increased recognition for early 
work, but had no direct effect on later 
productivity. This does not mean that the 
quality of sponsorship is unimportant for 
scientists’ careers, but any measurable ef- 
fects on productivity may be short-run 
and primarily ascriptive. 

I argued that by providing additional 
socialization a postdoctoral fellowship 
should increase conformity to produc- 
tivity norms and, hence, output; but, con- 
trary to previous findings, the analyses 
revealed neither short- nor long-run ef- 
fects. Apparently the effects of the pre- 
cursors and consequences of a fellowship 
account for most of its zero-order associa- 
tion (r =-.17) with decade productivity. 

Organizational context. Beginning 
one’s career in a university was a far more 
important determinant of decade produc- 
tivity (b* = .29) than one’s graduate 
school credentials, and this effect was in- 
dependent of university employment at 
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the end of the decade. Initial university 
employment could increase the decade 
productivity of scientists who sub- 
sequently left the university for several 
reasons, the most obvious being the con- 
tinuation of collaborative work with 
former university colleagues. Former col- 
leagues may also control the allocation of 
ongoing opportunities as conference or- 
ganizers or journal editors, for example, 
or they may continue to serve unwittingly 
as areference group. Some scientists who 
leave the university for less prestigious 
jobs may try to show former colleagues 
that they could have succeeded by univer- 
sity standards. Exposure to professional 
values regarding the primacy of research 
on one’s first job may also facilitate their 
internalization (see, e.g., Cotgrove and 
Box, 1970: 127); chemists whose first jobs 
are in nonresearch-oriented contexts may 
view such values as purely academic. Fi- 
nally, the enduring effect of early univer- 
sity employment may actually reflect uni- 
versities’ ability to recruit (if not always to 
retain) potentially productive chemists. 
While graduate students prefer university 
careers (Davis, 1962:158), in the face of 
growing economic pressures some of 
these more able scientists may be seduced 
by the financial prospects of industry. 
Controlling for predoctoral ability reduces 
the plausibility of this alternative, but 
does not exclude it. 

Early productivity and the sacred-spark 
hypothesis. The data do not permit a di- 
rect test of the sacred-spark hypothesis. 
However, such a drive to publish should 
be fairly stable, leading to a strong partial 
association between early and later pro- 
ductivity. We see in equation (3a) that 
early productivity did not significantly af- 
fect decade output, but the absence of a 
direct effect does not necessarily discon- 
firm the hypothesis. While the failure to 
publish early in one’s career may signal 
the absence of a spark, publication does 
not necessarily signal its presence, be- 
cause a chemist’s early publication rate 
may reflect the efforts of more experi- 
enced or motivated collaborators primar- 
ily responsible for joint efforts. If we as- 
sume that the order of authorship on arti- 
cles reflects the authors’ relative contribu- 
tions, the partial association between 
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early first-authored articles and decade 
productivity provides a more realistic test 
of the sacred-spark hypothesis. 

When both early productivity and the 
proportion of early first-authored publica- 
tions were included in the regression, the 
latter did positively affect decade produc- 
tivity (see equation [3b]). Apparently, 
early-publication rate, when measured to 
exclude publications for which the 
chemists may not have been primarily re- 
sponsible, is associated with subsequent 
productivity. These results provide very 
limited support for the sacred-spark 
hypothesis: while their slopes are statisti- 
cally significant, less than one percent of 
the variance in decade productivity 
among the sample as a whole can be at- 
tributed to the operation of a sacred 
spark. 

While the sacred-spark hypothesis im- 
plies that strongly committed scientists 
will publish without social support, it does 
not necessarily follow that social mecha- 
nisms and social context have no effect on 
the productivity of individuals either bles- 
sed with or lacking a spark. Among 
chemists whose first jobs were in universi- 
ties, early productivity significantly af- 
fected decade output. Since the emphasis 
on and rewards for productivity are gen- 
erally greater in universities than in other 
sectors, a drive to publish should flourish 
in such settings. The significant-setting/ 
early-productivity interaction is also con- 
sistent with the accumulative-advantage 
hypothesis. Universities allocate a variety 
of unmeasured rewards for early produc- 
tivity (desirable teaching assignments, in- 
creased research facilities, etc.) that pre- 
sumably foster continued productivity 
(Hagstrom, 1968). For nonuniversity 
chemists, other signs of successful per- 
formance (teaching evaluations, de- 
velopment of industrial applications, pat- 
ents) bring similar organizational re- 
wards, while publication is presumably 
incidental to career advancement. 

Collegial recognition and the rein- 
forcement hypothesis. Collegial recogni- 
tion in the form of citations has a strong 
impact on decade productivity (b* = 
.308). Since citation counts underestimate 
the number of citations for junior authors, 
I tried to assess the effect of this bias by 
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examining the relationships among the 98 
chemists who had no junior-authored 
early publications. Among this subsam- 
ple, the independent effect of early cita- 
tions was 40% stronger than it was for the 
entire sample (b* = .456 and .308, respec- 
tively; the equation for the subsample is 
not shown). Thus, of the variables consid- 
ered here, early recognition is the most 
important determinant of decade produc- 
tivity, accounting for almost 10% of its 
variance. However, this probably overes- 
timates the effect of collegial recognition, 
which is certainly correlated with other, 
unmeasured structural rewards for early 
productivity that also facilitate produc- 
tivity.19 

Hagstrom’s (1965:37) discussion of or- 
ganizational incentives implies that the ef- 
fect of recognition should vary by organi- 
zational context, with recognition from 
the scientific community being less impor- 
tant to scientists in contexts that do not 
emphasize research. To test this, I intro- 
duced into the regression equation a mul- 
tiplicative term for first-job context and 
early citations. While significant, the ef- 
fect of recognition on later productivity 
was weaker for chemists whose first jobs 
were in universities or other research- 
oriented organizations. Apparently in or- 
ganizations that emphasize and im- 
mediately reward research and publica- 
tion, formal recognition from the scientific 
community is less important in maintain- 
ing conformity to productivity norms than 
in nonresearch-oriented contexts in which 
rewards for productivity may be uncer- 
tain or scarce.?° 

The impact of recognition on chemists’ 
later productivity also varies with their 


19 The coefficient for citations will better estimate 
their true effects (in similarly specified equations) in 
fields where research work is less routine, since in 
routine fields such as chemistry (Hargens, 1975) the 
unmeasured resources that should accompany rec- 
ognition are more likely to lead to increased produc- 
tivity. 

20 A larger proportion of chemistry Ph.D.s work 
in nonacademic settings than in any other natural 
science, so nonacademic chemists may feel less iso- 
lated from colleagues doing basic research than simi- 
larly situated scientists in other disciplines. Insofar 
as this is true, the impact of formal recognition on 
nonacademic scientists’ productivity should be even 
stronger in fields in which most practitioners are 
concentrated in university research. 
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early productivity level. The greater one’s 
early productivity, the weaker the effect 
of recognition on later output. Citations 
may be more reinforcing to late bloomers 
than to chemists whose early publication 
records are strong. The latter may have a 
strong drive to publish and need less so- 
cial support to maintain their output or, 
perhaps, the intrinsic rewards of their 
early successes render productive re- 
searchers less vulnerable to the reactions 
of the scientific community. 

Accumulative advantage. Without data 
on the chemists’ research resources, I 
cannot directly test the accumulative- 
advantage hypothesis, which predicts 
both a direct reinforcement effect of cita- 
tions and indirect effects from early pro- 
ductivity and early recognition mediated 
by the resources both can attract. Since 
research resources vary considerably by 
organizational context, a crude test of the 
hypothesis might use decade context as a 
proxy for resources. University employ- 
ment at the end of the decade significantly 
increased decade productivity (b* = 
.280), which is consistent with the ac- 
cumulation of advantages. However, the 
selection hypothesis remains a viable al- 
ternative. 

Chemists who began and ended their 
first decade in universities were signifi- 
cantly less productive than those who 
moved into universities from other con- 
texts. While this result is consistent with a 
beneficial effect of mobility, it 1s as likely 
that universities require faculty they re- 
cruit from other contexts to be superior to 
their current faculty (see Cole and Cole, 
1973:118). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Regression analyses of longitudinal data 
have provided estimates of the causal 
links between chemists’ predoctoral train- 
ing, early productivity, collegial recogni- 
tion, organizational context, and produc- 
tivity at the end of the first postdoctoral 
decade. After identifying methodological 
problems involved in using SCI citation 
counts to assess the effect of collegial rec- 
ognition, I report tests of several hypoth- 
eses that have been proposed to account 
for variation in scientists’ productivity. 
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Apart from the enduring effect of the 
calibre of the Ph.D. department, the ef- 
fects of predoctoral socialization are slight 
and short run. Sponsor’s productivity af- 
fects only early recognition; and predoc- 
toral collaboration with one’s sponsor in- 
creases early productivity, but does not 
affect decade productivity directly. Al- 
though sponsorship may ascribe to new 
Ph.D.s a professional status that affects 
their job placement and, indirectly, their 
productivity, educators apparently over- 
estimate the direct effects of graduate 
training on scientific achievement. 

The hypothesis that collegial recogni- 
tion in the form of citations influences 
later productivity was supported, but toa 
smaller extent than past research on uni- 
versity scientists would suggest. This is 
not due to the heterogeneity of the sam- 
ple: the effect of citations on decade pro- 
ductivity was weaker for those in contexts 
that emphasize research. In such con- 
texts, immediate, informal recognition 
from research-oriented colleagues may be 
more important in maintaining produc- 
tivity than the formal, but delayed recog- 
nition that citations provide. This 1s con- 
sistent with the greater direct effect of 
early productivity on decade productivity 
among university chemists than those 
employed in other contexts. Given the 
reward structure in most university de- 
partments, the act of publishing— 
signalling both successful professional 
performance and a variety of forthcoming 
rewards—may be especially reinforcing to 
university scientists. On the other hand, 
scientists in contexts that do not stress 
research and who thus lack informal or 
material rewards for publishing, may de- 
pend more on the formal response of the 
scientific community. Such recognition 
may symbolize their ties to the larger sci- 
entific enterprise and thereby encourage 
continued’ conformity to productivity 
norms. 

The effect of organizational context 
points to the role of organization-specific 
reward structures and is consistent with 
the accumulation of advantages among 
scientists whose jobs provide access to 
resources that facilitate productivity. 
However, if context only affected perfor- 
mance in this way, its impact should dis- 
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appear when scientists change employ- 
ment settings. The enduring effect of be- 
ginning one’s career in a university may 
reflect on-the-first-job continuation of 
predoctoral socialization. 

Although the analyses provide no direct 
evidence for the sacred-spark hypothesis, 
neither do they permit its disconfirmation. 
Chemists’ predoctoral and early postdoc- 
toral productivity had very small but sig- 
nificant independent effects on decade 
productivity. Moreover, the greater one’s 
early productivity, the less the importance 
of recognition for later productivity; thus, 
highly motivated scientists—or those who 
quickly developed’ effective work 
habits—need less recognition to continue 
publishing. The expression ‘‘sacred 
spark” may be an unfortunate choice, 
since it suggests an innate drive uninflu- 
enced by social factors. Any relatively 
stable propensity to publish probably de- 
pends on scientists’ achievement needs, 
socialization and a constellation of com- 
peting interests and activities. The effect 
of such a latent propensity on actual per- 
formance would depend on a scientist’s 
circumstances, including access to re- 
sources and rewards. The interaction ef- 
fects on decade productivity of early pro- 
ductivity with both employment context 
and recognition should remind us that in- 
dividuals’ scientific drives operate in so- 
cial contexts. 

These results bear on the general ques- 
tion of maintaining normative conformity. 
Theories of normative conformity stress 
the importance of sanctions to maintain 
commitment induced by socialization 
(Goode, 1960: 254). While my results con- 
firm the importance of positive reinforce- 
ment among professionals, they provide 
an incomplete picture of the role of sanc- 
tions in maintaining role performance. 
Anticipated or actual negative sanctions 
are also powerful motivators for scien- 
tists. Theories of scientific competition, 
for example, emphasize the consequences 
of fear of anticipation on research and 
publication (Collins, 1968; Gaston, 1971; 
Hagstrom, 1974). Thus, the extent and 
severity of competition in a scientific spe- 
cialty may increase scientific productiv- 
ity; and those factors that affect compe- 
tition, such as specialty size, normative 
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consensus and functional integration 
(Hagstrom, 1974; Hargens, 1975), should, 
in turn, affect productivity indirectly. A 
single control for specialty, as used here, 
cannot capture such differences. Simi- 
larly, the publish-or-perish injunction ex- 
presses an important potential sanction 
for academic scientists. 
motivating capacity of job insecurity 
should vary with conditions in the job 
market (which also vary by specialty). Fi- 
nally, scientist may fear that past or pres- 
ent associates will view them as failures 
if their productivity declines (Fulton and 
Trow, 1974:54; Zuckerman, 1967: 402). If 
scientists publish in part to avoid losing 
face with significant others, poorly inte- 
grated scientists would have less to lose 
from low performance and, consequently, 
should exhibit lower productivity (see 
Homans, 1974, regarding the relationship 
between social status and conformity). 
Studies of scientists’ actual and perceived 
positions in collegial networks are neces- 
sary to test these conjectures. I have 
shown that the same rewards vary in their 
importance with scientists’ employment 
locations and exposure to formal reward 
structures. Surely integration into infor- 
mal networks or invisible colleges is as 
important. 
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A simple model of crowds seeking consensus for action is posited. Individual crowd members 
seek support from a sample of crowd members; successful ones attempt to influence the crowd 
toward a particular course of action. Consensus is achieved with a sufficiently reduced variabil- 
ity of opinions in the crowd. Independent variables are the initial distribution of opinions, crowd 
suggestibility and the average position of individuals seeking to influence the crowd. Outcomes 
of interest are whether consensus is achieved within a given time limit, the rapidity with which 
consensus is achieved, and the extremity of the consensus position reached. Most of the 
simulated crowds reach consensus within a given time limit; rapidity and extremity of consen- 
sus are considerably affected by interaction among the manipulated variables. A partial 
mathematical description of the model suggests that the results are nontrivial. 


Many recent conceptualizations of 
crowd behavior emphasize the interaction 
within an initially heterogeneous collectiv- 
ity which leads to the behavior char- 
acteristic of crowds. Although these re- 
cent approaches differ in emphasis, they 
share the view that crowd behavior occurs 
when a heterogeneous plurality of indi- 
viduals, faced with an ambiguous or un- 
structured situation, reach a consensus for 
behavior through a process of interaction 
or milling. The basis for the consensus is 
variously explained by the theorists we 
discuss; however, all reject notions of 
contagion or convergence (see Turner, 
1964a), which emphasize the distinctive 
aspects of crowd behavior, and focus in- 


*A much different version of this paper, which 
emphasized the technical aspects of the computer 
simulation, was read at the Sixth Annual Pittsburgh 
Conference on Modeling and Simulation, School of 
Engineering, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, April 24-25, 1975. We wish to thank 
our colleagues, David C. Lundgren and Gregory J. 
Moschetti, for their perceptive and constructive 
suggestions, Our high suggestibility in relation to 
their comments, of course, makes them responsible 
for any inadequacies in this paper. We are also grate- 
ful to a colleague in the Mathematics Department, H. 
David Lipsich, who reviewed our mathematical cal- 
culations, and to anonymous reviewers who made 
valuable comments on an earlier version of this 
paper. 


stead on its similarities with the action of 
more structured groups. 

Our purpose in this paper is to draw 
from these recent discussions in order to 
synthesize some propositions about 
crowd processes, to describe a model of 
the internal dynamics of crowd processes 
based on these propositions, to specify 
more clearly the variables involved, and 
to test some implications through com- 
puter simulation.! Our synthesis initially 
will be limited to crowds rather than 
encompassing collective behavior in gen- 
eral. 

Assuming that a hererogeneous collec- 
tivity is aggregated in a potential crowd 
situation and ignoring the basis for, and 
process of assembling (McPhail and Mil- 
ler, 1973), there are at least three impor- 
tant questions that must be addressed in 
explaining the resultant concerted be- 
havior. One must consider the effect of 
the initial distribution of individual char- 
acteristics, the function of influence or 
leadership on the individuals, and the 
change in behavioral intentions of the in- 
dividuals as a reaction to the influence. 


' We will not discuss the more macroscopic prob- 
lems addressed by many theorists such as Smelser 
(1962) and recently advocated for study by Weller 
and Quarantelli (1973). 
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Individual Dispositions 


Most sociologists reject explanations of 
collective behavior based on individual 
characteristics. Brown and _ Goldin 
(1973:173) argue that ‘‘neither the en- 
trance of individuals into collective be- 
havior nor their behavior during participa- 
tion in collectivities can be explained by 
their underlying beliefs, attitudes, inten- 
tions, or states of motivation.” Turner 
(1964a), in his elaboration of the emergent 
norm approach to collective behavior, 
McPhail (1971), in his analysis of research 
on civil disorders, and Weller and Quaran- 
telli (1973), who are critical of both indi- 
vidualistic and interactionist approaches 
all concur. Research on crowd behavior is 
equally unsupportive of an individualistic 
interpretation. Studies of crowd members 
from the French Revolution (Rude, 1964) 
to recent student disorders (Foster and 
Long, 1970) find that participants in 
crowd behavior do not share distinctive 
psychological attributes. 

Although no particular personality 
traits are characteristic of crowd partici- 
pants, the distribution of individual char- 
acteristics, viewed as a property of an 
aggregate, is an important sociological 
variable to be considered in explanations 
of crowd behavior. In a crowd, the dis- 
tribution of individual characteristics such 
as beliefs, motives, attitudes, behavioral 
dispositions or social statuses is fre- 
quently considered to affect either the 
probability of crowd behavior occurring 
or the form of the behavior that occurs. 
Smelser’s (1962) ‘‘generalized belief?’ can 
be reduced to the beliefs of participants, 
as has been observed by Weller and 
Quarantelli (1973). Turner and Killian 
(1972:27) note the impact on the crowd of 
different types of individuals and suggest 
that consensus in an incipient crowd 
changes as the individuals who constitute 
the crowd change (Turner and Killian, 
1987: 138). 

Berk (1972; 1974) and Johnson (1974) 
more explicitly discuss the effect of the 
distribution of individual dispositions on 
the crowd’s behavior. Berk’s (1974) ob- 
servations of crowds suggest that the em- 
ergent action in the crowd is a function of 
what people bring to the scene as well as 
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the crowd situation. He contends that in- 
dividuals in crowds bring a variety of 
motivations ‘“‘ranging from passionate 
commitment . . . to simplé curiosity” 
(Berk, 1972:312) out of which a consensus 
emerges through negotiation and com- 
promise; if most crowd members are 
moderates, the modal action of the crowd 
will be moderate unless someone more 
militant persuades the moderates to act. 
Berk (1974:364) also notes that crowds in 
which there is little initial variation will 
reach consensus more readily. This 
suggests that if all were equally moderate, 
agreement could be readily reached on 
some moderate action; if all were militant, 
the rapid consensus would be on some 
militant activity. This implies an effect of 
the distribution of individual dispositions 
on both the time required for consensus 
and the consensus itself. 

Johnson (1974) argues that the 
emergence of consensus in a crowd can be 
viewed as analogous with the ‘‘risky 
shift’? which occurs in group decision 
making in the experimental laboratory. 
Concurring with Berk, he suggests that 
individual crowd members arrive on the 
scene willing to engage in a variety of 
different actions, from extreme to 
moderate. But where Turner and Killian 
refer only to a variety of motivations and 
Berk refers to moderates and militants, 
Johnson suggests that the variety of acts 
suggested or supported by different indi- 
viduals might be arrayed on an extremity 
dimension similar to the degrees of risk in 
the risky shift experimentation. Through 
discussion, a shift to a position more ex- 
treme than the mean position of the indi- 
viduals in the group is likely to occur. 

Thus, these three (Turner and Killian, 
1972; Berk, 1974; Johnson, 1974) all argue 
that initially heterogeneous, incipient 
crowds reach consensus through an in- 
teraction process. Although none argues 
that persons involved in crowds have dis- 
tinctive personality traits, each suggests 
that the distribution of behavioral inten- 
tions or dispositions in the aggregate af- 
fects the crowd activity—the probability 


2 A shift to a less extreme position is likely if the 
positions of the individuals are generally less ex- 
treme; thus, an incipient crowd might disperse and 
no crowd behavior emerge (see Johnson, 1974). 
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of crowd formation, the extremity of ac- 
tion, or the milling time required for con- 
sensus. ` 

This argument, and the model de- 
veloped subsequently in this paper, must 
assume that all members of the incipient 
crowd are oriented in the same direction, 
i.e., they all share a common focus. It is 
not applicable without modification to the 
possibility of a crowd which includes two 
sets of individuals with antagonistic objec- 
tives. For instance, a crowd involving 
militant blacks confronting white racists, 
e.g., arace riot, would have to be treated 
as two separate but interacting crowds. 
One could postulate that the dispositions 
among blacks ranged from passive opposi- 
tion to the whites to a willingness to take 
violent action against them, and vice 
versa for the white racists. One would 
then examine the emergence of consensus 
within each group separately.? 

Thus, following Johnson (1974), we be- 
lieve that the individual dispositions in a 
crowd (whose members have a common 
focus) can be arrayed on some dimension 
of extremity or willingness to engage in 
non-normative actions. Persons might be 
willing, for instance, to engage in a peace- 
ful march, but not in a sit-in. Others might 
be willing to engage in some violent dem- 
onstration. One can characterize a crowd 


on the basis of the shape of the curve. 


which describes the initial distribution of 
individual participants.* The curve might 
take any form, e.g., normal, U-shaped or 
skewed, depending on a variety of situa- 
tional factors, but the form then has an 
independent effect on the crowd activity. 


Influence on the Crowd 


Unless one assumes that external fac- 
tors are the sole determinants of crowd 
behavior or that each crowd member is 


+ A similar problem is mentioned by McPhail and 
Miller (1973:733) who discuss the possibility of some 
persons receiving instructions to assemble for ‘‘an 
anti-war demonstration, while others may be in- 
structed to assemble at the same time and place to 
‘bug the peaceniks’... .’’ It is this kind of situation 
which requires the slight modification of our model. 

4We are not suggesting that the dispositions of 
crowd members can be arrayed on only one dimen- 
sion. Willingness to engage in non-normative ac- 
tions, however, seems to be an important dimension 
which could encompass a variety of motivations. 
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equally influential, one must assess the 
impact of influence or leadership on a 
crowd. Turner and Killian’s (1972) emer- 
gent norm approach draws on Sherif and 
Harvey’s (1952) experimental work with 
the auto-kinetic effect, which suggests 
that an emerging group standard will ap- 
proximate the mean of the individual 
judgments, an expected outcome when all 
members are equally influential. With 
their post hoc notion of the ‘‘keynoter,”’ 
however, Turner and Killian (1972:47) in- 
troduce differential influence into their in- 
terpretation. They suggest that, in am- 
biguous situations, the first forceful pro- 
posal of definite action will be followed. 
Although it might appear that a first force- 
ful suggestion to disperse might be as 
readily followed as a suggestion to ‘‘storm 
the Bastille,” Turner and Killian suggest 
that the speaker must receive support or 
he does not keynote the crowd. Thus, for 
a speaker to determine the course of 
crowd behavior, latent support for the po- 
sition of the speaker must exist in the 
crowd. This implies an interaction effect 
of the speaker with the crowd’s distribu- 
tion of dispositions to behave. 

Turner and Killian do not address the 
question of what types of suggestions are 
most likely to be made. If we assume a 
heterogeneous grouping with a variety of 
individual dispositions in the initial stages 
of crowd formation, it still appears that a 
first strong suggestion to ‘‘go home” 
might be as likely to be made as a sugges- 
tion to ‘“‘storm the Bastille.” Which 
suggestion was followed would then de- 
pend only on temporal primacy. Thus, the 
important and unanswered question here 
is whether the occurrence of a suggestion 
varies according to the extremity of the 
action involved. Given a wide range of 
individual dispositions, is a suggestion to 
go home as likely to occur as a suggestion 
to take some other, more extreme action? 

Berk (1974) begins to resolve this issue 
with ideas from game theory. He argues 
that the ultimate crowd consensus is 
based on a rational calculation of potential 
rewards and costs to individuals. The per- 
ception of the possible payoff is a function 
of perceived support from crowd mem- 
bers and the potential rewards for action 
as opposed to inaction. Thus. Berk im- 
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plies that all members of the crowd seek 
support, and those most likely to propose 
a course of action are the ones who per- 
ceive that their proposals will receive 
support. Where Turner and Killian see 
that support affects whether a speaker will 
be followed, Berk’s reasoning leads to the 
suggestion that the perception of support 
affects whether an individual will attempt 
to influence the crowd. Since the indi- 
vidual in a crowd is not always able to 
judge accurately the crowd mood and cal- 
culate the probability of support, the 
crowd reaction to the speaker might or 
might not be supportive. 

Although Berk addresses the question 
of who becomes a speaker, he does not 
ask who is most likely to seek support. If 
all seek support in a heterogeneous group- 
ing in which all positions are represented, 
it seems likely that all are equally likely to 
- find minimal support. Johnson (1974) ad- 
dresses the latter issue by suggesting that 
persons at more extreme, or risky, posi- 
tions are more likely to seek support than 
are more moderate individuals. He 
suggests that the correlation that exists 
between intensity and extremity of opin- 
ion (cf. Suchman, 1950) might account for 
the greater probability of the potential 
speaker coming from the extreme end of 
the distribution. More extreme persons, 
who hold their opinions more intensely, 
would be more concerned with influenc- 
ing the course of action. A similar expla- 
nation for the shift to risk in experimental 
groups has been advanced by Burnstein 
(1971), who argues that persons suppor- 
tive of risky positions are more confident, 
thus more assertive and influential. 

Together these arguments support a po- 
sition concerning the emergence of lead- 
ership that is more complex than Turner 
and Killian’s notion of the keynoter, 
which implies that the first strong sugges- 
tion for action is followed by the crowd. It 
is congruent, however, with their obser- 
vation that there may be a succession of 
potential keynoters who offer a variety of 
alternatives from which the crowd selects 
(Turner and Killian, 1972:89). This leads 
to a view of leadership as a function of 
both a group factor—the crowd 
distribution—and individual factors—the 
intensity with which individuals hold their 
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opinions. Following Johnson (1974), we 
believe that the extreme individual who 
holds his position intensely will take the 
first step toward influencing the crowd. 
That step is, according to Berk (1974), to 
sample the crowd in order to assess the 
degree of support for his position. If the 
individual perceives that sufficient crowd 
support does exist, he then attempts to 
influence the crowd by verbalizing his 
suggestion for action. Rather than uncriti- 
cally following that suggestion, the crowd 
merely assesses it and reacts. The reac- 
tion involves the possibility of some shift- 
ing of individuals toward the speaker’s 
position, which begins the process of con- 
sensus emergence. If consensus is 
achieved, the crowd is ready to act on the 
suggestion; if not, other individuals with 
other preferred courses of action seek 
support, make suggestions and get reac- 
tions from the crowd until consensus 
emerges or the crowd disperses. 


Suggestibility 


Whether it is labeled contagion (LeBon, 
1960), social facilitation (Allport, 1924) or 
circular reaction (Blumer, 1939), nearly all 
students of collective behavior refer to a 
notion that individuals in the crowd situa- 
tion are especially susceptible to the influ- 
ence of others. The idea persists in the 
work of contemporary theorists, such as 
Turner and Killian (1972:32), who refer to 
the ‘‘heightened responsiveness of the in- 
dividual to cues provided by others when 
situational anchorages are inadequate’’; 
Lang and Lang (1961:221) and Smelser 
(1962:11) make similar arguments. 

Even if the notion of heightened sugges- 
tibility is rejected (Couch, 1968), for con- 
sensus to arise in an initially heterogene- 
ous grouping some individuals must 
change their opinions or behavioral inten- 
tions.5 Although consensus is generally 
not defined and is rarely thought of as 
unanimity (Berk, 1974), a shifting toward 


> This assumes that the individuals making up the 
group do not change. A group might also reach con- 
sensus through selective withdrawal and/or selective 
recruitment of individuals. The model developed in 
this paper assumes, however, that the group mem- 
bership remains constant. 
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some basis for concerted action is typi- 
cally thought to occur in crowds. 

An important question is whether 
crowds vary in this tendency. Variation 
can be examined from two perspectives. 
One can look at individual differences in 
suggestibility, an early interest in com- 
‘munication research (Hovland et al., 
1953) or situational variables that are con- 
ducive to suggestibility. The major em- 
phasis by theorists of collective behavior 
is on the latter, which affects all members 
of crowds similarly. The situation which 
produces heightened suggestibility is var- 
iously referred to as ambiguous, prob- 
lematical, unstructured or characterized 
by strain. Common to these terms and 
their definitions is some idea that collec- 
tive behavior grows from situations for 
- which the culture or social structure pro- 
vides insufficient guidelines for behavior.® 
The assumption is that social behavior oc- 
curs within a cultural and structural 
framework which provides definition for, 
and prescribed appropriate behavior in a 
variety of situations; however, not all 
situations are clearly defined. We will use 
the term ‘“‘ambiguous situation’’ to refer 
to those situations which lack sufficient 
cultural definition for clearly determining 
appropriate behavior, and the term 
‘‘suggestibility”’ to refer to a willingness 
to change particular dispositions in re- 
sponse to cues from others. Regardless of 
the particular terms used, the condition 
indicated by ambiguous situation is gener- 
ally perceived as increasing “‘the sugges- 
tibility of individuals to the actions of 
others” (Turner and Killian, 1972:95). 


¢ Blumer (1939) says that collective behavior in- 
volves group activity ‘‘that comes into being and 
develops along lines that are not laid out by preestab- 
lished social definitions’; Turner (1964b:132) 
suggests that collective behavior occurs ‘‘when the 
conventional normative structure is internally con- 
flicting or inapplicable to the situation at hand’’; 
Shibutani (1966:172) refers to crises in which ‘‘the 
previously established social machinery breaks 
down’’; Smelser (1962:47, 51—4) refers to structural 
strain as ‘‘inadequate functioning of the components 
of (social) action” and suggests that ambiguity is a 
principal kind of strain; Lang and Lang (1961: 16~9) 
refer to ‘‘gaps’’ in the social structure; and Turner 
and Killian (1972:64) say that collective behavior 
occurs in situations where ‘‘cultural and social or- 
ganization do not provide adequate directives for 
coping with the situation.” 
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Although this suggestibility in crowds is 
contrasted with more deliberate behavior 
in structured groupings, the question of 
varying degrees of suggestibility in 
crowds is little discussed. If suggestibility 
is due to ambiguity, it seems that greater 
ambiguity would lead to greater suggesti- 
bility. This can be inferred from Turner 
and Killian’s reliance on the experimental 
work of Sherif and Harvey (1952), which 
indicates a greater tendency for con- 
vergence on a group standard in more am- 
biguous situations. A similar inference 
can be drawn from the discussion of 
rumor by Allport and Postman (1947) and 
Shibutani (1966), both of which indicate 
that the magnitude of rumor spreading is a 
function of the ambiguity in the situation. 

Given that incipient crowds may vary in 
suggestibility, whether the ultimate crowd 
action varies with suggestibility is un- 
clear. It seems evident that the rapidity 
with which convergence on a group con- 
sensus occurs is a function of suggestibil- 
ity, but its effect on which action of a 
range of possible actions emerges as the 
crowd consensus is less clear. Couch 
(1968) and Berk (1974), for instance, argue 
that crowd action ts no less deliberate nor 
more emotional than other group deci- 
sions, implying that the suggestibility has 
no unusual effect on the outcome. Sherif 
and Harvey’s (1952) work does not indi- 
cate that the group standard which 
emerges in more ambiguous situations dif- 
fers from the standard emerging in situa- 
tions of lesser ambiguity. Only the rapid- 
ity with which it emerges is affected. 
Shibutani’s (1966) work, however, does 
indicate that rumors in situations of 
greater ambiguity are less congruent with 
general cultural standards, and Smelser 
(1962:72) adds that the generalized beliefs 
on which collective behavior is based are 
‘short circuited,” producing the “‘exces- 
sive” or ‘‘irresponsible’’ aspects of crowd 
behavior. 

Thus, it might be argued that the 
heightened suggestibility in crowds varies 
with the degree of ambiguity in the situa- 
tion, and the degree of suggestibility then 
affects the behavior that takes place in the 
crowd situation. It might affect either the 
rapidity with which convergence on some 
course of action occurs, or the course of 
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action itself. Since the idea of suggestibil- 
ity assumes a ‘‘tendency to respond un- 
critically to suggestions” (Turner and Kil- 
lian, 1957:84), it must imply that individu- 
als are shifting in the direction of some 
person or persons making a suggestion. If 
one could vary the degree of suggestibility 
of crowd members, by inference as a re- 
sult of varying ambiguity in the situation, 
one might expect different outcomes from 
the crowd. 


Summary 


This discussion has identified three 
variables related to incipient crowds 
which might influence the outcome of 
crowd interaction, the dependent varia- 
bles. These variables are operationally de- 
fined in our computer simulation model. 
We hypothesize that the distribution of 
individual dispositions in an incipient 
crowd, the type of influence efforts that 
are made and the suggestibility of the 
crowd (which we infer is due to the am- 
biguity of the situation) together deter- 
mine the outcome of the interaction. Out- 
come variables include whether consen- 
sus for crowd action occurs, the rapidity 
with which it emerges and the form of the 


consensus—i.¢., its location on a dimen- | 


sion of extremity. 


Description of the Model 


We begin by assuming that a large 
number (100 in our experiments) of indi- 
viduals are gathered within some space 
without physical characteristics of conse- 
quence to the communication (and its in- 
formational content) and movement of the 
individuals. Individuals constituting the 
incipient crowd cannot leave the area nor 
can individuals enter the space after the 
process begins. Thus, there is a constant 
number of individuals with perfect com- 
munication among them. Ignoring why the 
individuals are gathered and the specific 
content of the issue which might incite the 
crowd into action, we assume that each 
individual has an initial disposition toward 
a particular course of action with respect 
to the issue, and all are oriented in the 
same direction as discussed earlier. The 
different courses of action are assumed to 
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fall along a discrete ten-point scale: posi- 
tion 1 is the least extreme course of ac- 
tion, and position 10 the most extreme.’ 
Finally, we assume that a finite amount of 
time is available for the individuals to 
agree on a course of collective action. 
Thus, there is the possibility that the indi- 
viduals would not agree on a course of 
collective action within the time allowed. 

The activity of the crowd in trying to 
reach consensus on some course of action 
is seen to involve three recurring pro- 


cesses: milling, influence attempts 
through speechmaking and crowd reaction 
(see Figure 1). 


In the milling process, one potential 
speaker appears. This potential speaker, 
having a particular disposition to act, is 
chosen by matching a random number 
against a set of probabilities generated by 
a binomial distribution (see Appendix). 
Following Johnson’s (1974) argument, the 
binomial distribution which generates the 
set of probabilities is set up to give greater 
likelihood of the chosen potential speaker 
having a more extreme disposition to act 
(i.e., Six or more on the ten-point scale). 

Each recurrence of the milling process, 
and thus the choice of a new potential 
speaker, is counted as the beginning of a 
new cycle in the model. The cycles repre- 
sent time, and the crowd is restricted to an 
arbitrarily fixed number of cycles (50) 
within which it is possible to reach con- 
sensus on a course of collective action. 

The milling process is one in which cer- 
tain individuals survey the disposition of 
other crowd members, partly to discover 
whether there seems to be sufficient sup- 
port for their own views. More specifi- 
cally, the model has the potential speaker 
seeking support for his own disposition to 
action by sampling a small number (five) 
of crowd members and discovering the 
dispositions (on the ten-point scale) of the 
sample members. Because we have as- 
sumed that communication is perfect and 


7 This ten-point scale follows Johnson's (1974) 
suggestion that the variety of dispositions in a crowd 
can be arrayed on an extremity dimension similar to 
the dimension of risk manipulated in the risky shift 
experimentation. The selection of ten as the number 
of possible dispositions is arbitrary, but it corre- 
sponds with the ten-point scale used in risky shift 
research. 
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Figure 1. Schematic of Crowd Consensus Model 


that physical movement is such that all 
crowd members are equally accessible, 
the sampling procedure means that all 
crowd members have an equal likelihood 
of being sampled. 

The sampling is performed in the model 
by matching, for each sample member, a 
random number against a probability dis- 
tribution obtained from the distribution of 
crowd members on the disposition scale. 
What is actually sampled are dispositions; 
as long as there are individuals having a 
particular disposition, there is a non-zero 
probability that that particular disposition 
will be included in the potential speaker’s 
sample. In addition, sampling is with re- 
placement.* By sampling individual opin- 
ions, the potential speaker is testing 
whether his idea might be well received by 
the crowd as a whole.? 


3 This raises the possibility that a sample will in- 
clude a particular disposition more than once, even 
when that disposition is held by only one individual 
in the crowd; more so, the possibility exists in the 
model that the potential speaker, perhaps the only 
individual holding a particular disposition, might in- 
clude that disposition (i.e., include himself) in his 
sample. For those who see this sampling with re- 
placement as unrealistic or even absurd, we offer a 
rationale: first, the opinion of a particular crowd 
member might be accorded more weight than that of 
some other member; and second, a potential speaker 
might be sufficiently sure of his own position to 
accord it extra weight in deciding whether the sam- 
ple is providing support for his position. 

* This is in accordance with Berk’s (1974) notion 
that the appearance of support reduces the degree of 


The model specifies three criteria for 
judging whether the sample provides suf- 
ficient support for the position of the po- 
tential speaker. Support is present if at 
least one criterion is fulfilled. They are: 
(1) at least one member of the sample has 
the same disposition as the potential 
speaker;!° (2) at least two members of the 
sample are not more than one scale posi- 
tion away from the potential speaker; (3) 
at least three in the sample are not more 
than two positions away from the disposi- 
tion of the potential speaker. These 
criteria are somewhat arbitrary, but some 
support for these, or similar criteria, can 
be inferred from the small groups litera- 
ture. 

If the potential speaker's sample does 
not meet any one of the three criteria, a 
new potential speaker and new sample are 
chosen, and the number of cycles is in- 
creased by one, so long as the maximum 
number of cycles (the time limit) has not 
been reached. If the sample does meet one 
of the criteria for support of the potential 
speaker’s position, the potential speaker 
becomes a speaker, and the second pro- 


risk involved for the individual and increases the 
likelihood of a favorable outcome. This idea is simi- 
lar to the diffusion of responsibility explanation of 
the risky shift. See Pruitt (1971) for a discussion. 
10 Asch’s (1951) experimentation indicates that the 
existence of one true partner permits one to act on 
his own beliefs and that increasing the size of the 
dissenting majority has little effect. 
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cess in a cycle is begun. Through means 
unspecified in the model, the speaker is 
able to make his views known to the other 
members of the crowd and seeks to influ- 
ence others concerning the correctness or 
desirability of his position as a collective 
course of action. Because of our initial 
assumptions, the speaker can communi- 
cate his position equally well to all mem- 
bers of the crowd. 

Members of the crowd then react indi- 
vidually to the speaker’s message. Indi- 
viduals whose positions are different from 
that of the speaker either maintain their 
position or shift their position toward the 
speaker’s position on the ten-point scale. 
The model does not allow shifting away 
from the speaker’s position. 

We assume that the probability of shift- 
ing One position on the ten-point scale is 
constant, i.e., not dependent upon one’s 
position on the scale or on individual 
suggestibility.!! The number of positions 
shifted by an individual in response to the 
speaker’s statement is found by use of the 
binomial distribution and the generation 
of random numbers. The maximum 
amount of shift by an individual is equal to 
the absolute difference between the indi- 
vidual and speaker positions, and the 
minimum shift is zero. Thus, the binomial 
distribution appropriate to finding the 
amount of an individual shift is deter- 
mined by the maximum possible shift 
(which determines the number of binomial 
trials) and the constant probability of 
shifting one position. 


11 We are aware that certain attitude change 
theories would predict that subjects who hold more 
extreme positions are less likely to change their opin- 
ions in response to a communication. Social judg- 
ment theory (see, ¢.g., Shenf and Sherif, 1967) 
suggests that not only would a person in an extreme 
position be unlikely to change his opinion in the 
direction of a widely disparate suggestion, but might 
in fact shift away from the communication. For pur- 
poses of simplifying the model, because alternative 
explanations have been proposed for data relating 
extremity of opinion with resistance to change (see 
Keisler et al., 1969:238-301 for a critique of social 
judgment theory), and because even social judgment 
theory suggests that unstructured situations, as in 
crowds, widen the range of communication which 
can produce attitude change, we chose neither to 
permit the probability of shifting to vary with posi- 
tion on the scale of opinions, nor to permit shifting 
away from the speaker’s position. These may be 
considered in a subsequent model. 
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The cumulative result of individual 
shifting in response to a speaker is a new 
frequency distribution of the crowd with 
respect to the ten-point scale of individual 
dispositions. We wish to know whether 
this new frequency distribution indicates 
that the individual crowd members have 
reached a degree of consensus concerning 
some course of collective action. If con- 
sensus has not yet been reached by the 
crowd, the model repeats the cycle of 
finding a potential speaker, potential 
speaker sampling, speechmaking and in- 
dividual shifting, as long as the time 
(number of cycles) allowed for the overall 
process has not already been reached. 

In the model we have arbitrarily stipu- 
lated two criteria, with at least one to be 
satisfied, for determining whether con- 
sensus has been achieved.!* Both criteria 
involve the crude mode of the frequency 
distribution of individual dispositions. 
The first requires that the modal position 
on the ten-point scale contain at least 75 
percent of the crowd members. The sec- 
ond is concerned with the amount of var- 
iability about the modal position. If -at 
least 95 percent of the crowd is contained 
in the three scale positions (mode — 1, 
mode and mode + 1), this second criterion 
is met. With satisfaction of either crite- 
rion, the modal position is considered the. 
consensus position reached by the 
crowd.!3 

Consensus for a course of collective ac- 
tion for the crowd is at least the reduction 
in variability of opinion about what is ap- 
propriate to the situation. This does not 
require total agreement among all mem- 
bers. While referring to consensus in 
crowds we recognize, as argued and dem- 
onstrated by Stark et al. (1974), that 


12 Consensus is rarely defined in a precise manner. 


Berk (1974:364n) says consensus ‘does not mean 
that everyone will engage in exactly the same ac- 
tions. It means that a certain range of activities will 
be defined as acceptable and other activities defined 
as unacceptable,” Our operational definition is con- 
sistent with this. 

13 In those situations where the distributions of 
crowd member positions or opinions have more than 
one mode of equal frequency. consensus has not 
emerged even if the distribution otherwise satisfies 
the second criterion. Such situations (at least equally 
bimodal) indicate conflict and a lack of a clear-cut 
consensus and, therefore, require further ‘‘delibera- 
tion'’ by the crowd. 
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crowds involve “‘interactive, multiple and 
differentiated behaviors’’ (Stark et al., 
1974:866). Berk and Aldrich (1972) also 
have clearly shown the heterogeneity of 
motives and behaviors present in the 
crowd. We suggest, however, that the 
range of behaviors has been narrowed 
through the process of interaction. In fact, 
if behavior is outside this narrowed range, 
it is not considered a part of crowd be- 
havior. The criteria reflect this argument 
and, therefore, are not totally arbitrary. 
Each criterion operationally defines con- 
sensus as reduction in variability, the first 
in terms of the degree of modality and the 
second in terms of grouping of individual 
positions in the vicinity of the modal posi- 
tion. 


Parameter Values 


In the conduct of the experiment with 
our computer simulation model, we have 
allowed three parameters to vary from 
experiment to experiment: initial distribu- 
tion of dispositions to action, the probabil- 
ity (PSPK) governing the set of binomial 
probabilities used to choose potential 
speakers, and the probability (PSHFT) 
governing the shifting of individual dispo- 
sitions toward the speaker’s position. 

Five initial distributions were used: rec- 
tangular, U-shaped, ‘‘normal,’’ skewed 
left and skewed right. Each distribution is 
a relative frequency distribution, based on 
the incipient crowd having 100 members. 
We required that no position in any of the 
distributions be initially empty (i.c., less 
than .01); thus the normal distribution is a 
slight modification of the binomial proba- 
bility distribution for nine trials with p = 
.5. The U-shaped distribution is the nor- 
mal distribution split in half and reversed. 
The two skewed distributions are rever- 
sals of each other; their basis was arbi- 
trary. The rectangular distribution is self- 
explanatory. 

The probability governing the choice of 
the potential speaker had one of four pos- 
sible values: .6, .7, .8 and .9. The higher 
this probability, the higher the probability 
of the potential speaker coming from an 
extreme position. 

The potential speaker who gained suffi- 
cient support from his sample of five indi- 
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viduals became a speaker, and the other 
individuals in the crowd react to his 
suggestion by shifting their positions. In- 
dividual shifting was governed by a bino- 
mial process in which the probability of 
shifting one position on the ten-point scale 
was invariant among the members of the 
crowd. This probability took values of 
.05, .10, .20 and .25. Increased shifting 
probability indicated an increased sugges- 
tibility for crowd members to the message 
of the speaker. 

Thus, our experiment involved 80 sets 
of conditions of the model: five distribu- 
tions x four potential speaker probabilities 
x four shifting probabilities. Within each 
set of conditions, 20 runs were performed. 
The 20 runs constitute a random sampling 
of results for the given parameters. 

Finally, the maximum time allowed in 
each run for the crowd to reach consensus 
is 50 cycles. As indicated, a new cycle 
begins with the appearance of a new po- 
tential speaker. Given this time lmit, 
some crowds would not reach consensus, 
while those that did would require varying 
numbers of potential speakers. 


Results 


Three independent variables related to 
incipient crowds were allowed to vary in 
the model as discussed above. Our results 
are presented in relation to the variation in 
initial distribution, value of PSPK, and 
value of PSHFT. No statistical tests are 
presented. !4 

Under each experimental condition, 20 
independent runs of the simulation model 
were performed; therefore, a maximum of 
20 crowds could achieve the stipulated 
conditions for consensus within the time 
limit of 50 cycles. Table 1 gives the results 
in which consensus is reached in the allot- 
ted time. 

It appears that the least suggestible 
crowds (PSHFT =-.05) were least likely to 
reach consensus within the allotted time, 
but the difficulty varied with the combina- 
tion of initial distribution and extremity of 
potential speaker (PSPK). In general, as 


14 We did’ perform some statistical tests which 
confirmed the significant interactions among the in- 
dependent variables which seem apparent upon ex- 
amination. 
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Table 1. Number of Runs (Maximum=20) in Which Consensus Is Reached within 50 Cycles * 


Distribution PSPK” 
Normal (N) .6 
Si 
8 
9 
U-shaped (U) 6 
7 
8 
.9 
Rectangular (R) .6 
, -7 
.8 
.9 
Skewed Left (SL) .6 
iT 
8 
9 
Skewed Right (SR) 6 
ej 
8 
9 


* One cycle is equivalent to one potential speaker. 


PSHFT” 
05 10 .20 25 
20 20 2 20 
16 20 2 20 
18 20 2 20 
11 20 20 20 
0 20 20 20 
2 20 20 20 
6 20 20 20 
2 20 20 20 
9 20 20 20 
9 20 20 20 
11 20 20 20 
10 20 20 20 
19 20 20 20 
19 20 20 20 
20 20 20 20 
20 20 20 20 
10 20 20 20 
5 19 20 20 
0 18 20 20 
0 10 20 20 


» PSPK refers to the probability governing choice of the potential speaker. PSHFT refers to the 
probability of shifting one position on the ten-point scale. 


the average potential speaker diverged 
from the majority of the crowd, it became 
more difficult for the crowd members to 
achieve consensus within the time limit. 
This interaction notion is strengthened by 
the decreasing number reaching consen- 
_sus when the crowd is characterized by a 
skewed right distribution (66 percent of 
the crowd in positions 2, 3 and 4) and 
suggestibility is increased (PSHFT = .10). 
On the other hand, suggestibility when 
characterized by PSHFT greater than .05 
(except with the skewed right distribution 
and PSHFT = .10) is always sufficient to 
overcome the inhibiting factors of initial 
distribution and average position of the 
potential speaker indicated by PSPK. 
That is, when the crowd is more suggesti- 
ble, it will react more favorably to each 
speaker and thus be more likely to reach 
consensus and reach it more rapidly. 
There are two ways in which we can 
measure the time required to reach con- 
sensus: the number of potential speakers 
and the number of speakers. Since the 
effects of the two are so similar, only data 
relating to the latter are reported. Table 2 


shows the mean numbers of speakers for 
those runs in which consensus was 
reached. Holding initial distribution and 
PSPK constant (reading across), it is clear 
that increasing suggestibility, as measured 
by PSHFT, does decrease markedly the 
time necessary for consensus to be 
achieved in every case, although the 
amount of decrease varies among combi- 
nations of initial distribution and PSPK. 

When we hold constant the initial dis- 
tribution and shifting probability (reading 
down within blocks), the effect of increas- 
ing extremity of the average speaker 
(measured by PSPK) on rapidity of reach- 
ing a consensus is problematical. No 
single pattern is evident from column to 
column and from block to block. What 
seems apparent is that the effect of in- 
creasing PSPK on the mean number of 
speakers depends upon the initial distribu- 
tion of the crowd. Leaving the exceptions 
unnoted, the effect of increasing PSPK in 
conjunction with either the normal or 
skewed right distributions is an increasing 
number of speakers; in conjunction with 


the U-shaped distribution, the result is a 
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Table 2. Mean Number of Speakers 
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PSHFT 
‘Distribution PSPK 05 „10 .20 25 
Normal (Ny . 6 28.00 14.45 7.25 6.25 
J 30.62 15.50 7.80 5.80 
8 33.67 15.95 7.85 6.00 
9 29.82 16.00 8.80 6.75 
U-shaped (U) eee 25.30 11.65 9.65 
7 43.00 24.70 12.75 9.60 
8 41.17 23.90 11.70 9.40 
9 48.00 23.50 12.05 8.85 
Rectangular (R) 6 40.33 21.80 10.45 8.20 
7 41.00 22.65 10.44 8.00 
8 39.64 22.40 10.65 . 8.25 
9 41.00 22.15 11.20 8.00 
Skewed Left (SL) 6 34.26 20.10 8.25 6.90 
7 33.68 17.25 8.35 6.15 
8 30.55 14.75 7.40 5.90 
9 31.70 17.00 7.40 6.60 
Skewed Right (SR) 6 34.40 21.40 9.10 7.10 
T 34.00 20.05 9.65 7.95 
: re re 21.67 9.55 8.00 
D ess 20.90 10.80 7.90 





decrease in mean number of speakers.. 
The pattern in the relationship between 
PSPK and the number of speakers is 
U-shaped when the initial distribution is 
skewed left. With the initial distribution 
rectangular, no relationship between 
PSPK and number of speakers is evident. 

In order to examine the effect of the 
initial distribution on time required to 
reach consensus when controlling PSPK 
and PSHFT, we ranked from lowest to 
highest the mean numbers of speakers 
under constant conditions and indicated 
these sets of rankings in Table 3. For 
example, from Table 2 we get the follow- 
ing values when PSPK = .6 and PSHFT = 
.25: 6.25 for the normal distribution (N); 
9.65 for U; 8.20 for R; 6.90 for SL; and 
7.10 for SR. Ranking these from lowest to 
highest, we get the following rank set 
designated A in Table 3: N, SL, SR, R, U. 
Under three sets of conditions, none of 
the twenty runs reached consensus; a rank 
of 5 was assigned to these non-consensus 
conditions. 

Table 3 shows only four different sets of 
ranks characterizing the data, with two 
rank sets unique to particular conditions. 
While there is little difference between 


rank set A and rank set D, the presence of 
sets B and C suggests an interaction 
among the conditions more complex than 
if only sets A and D appeared in their 
respective lines of the table. 

Table 4 presents the mean consensus 
values: of those runs reaching consensus 
under each of the experimental condi- 
tions. The modal position when consensus 
was achieved was regarded as the consen- 


Table 3. Effect of Initial Distribution on Mean 
_ Number of Speakers Needed to Reach 


. Consensus 
PSHFT 
PSPK: _ „05 .10 .20 .25 
6 A A A A 
7 A A A A 
8 C D D D 
9 B A D D 
Rank Set Order from Lowest to Highest * 
A N, SL, SR, R, U 
B i N, SL, R, U, SR 
C SL, N, R, U, SR 
D SL, N,SR, R, U 


* In those cases where no consensus was reached, 
the rank was assumed to be highest (see text). 
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Table 4. Mean Consensus ‘Values 


st 


Distribution PSPK 
` Normal (N)” . 6 
7 
8 
| n 7 .9, 
U-shaped (U). a .6 
TA 7 
.8 
9 
Rectangular (R) 6 
i 7 
8 
; 9 
Skewed Left (SL) 6 
4 . 
8 
9 
Skewed Right (SR) 6 ` 
7 
8 
23 


CO“ OA 
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PSHFT 
05 10 420 25 
05` 6.00 6.15’ 6.15 
88 6.75 6.75 6.70 
44 7.55 - 7.15: 7.20 
00 8.05 8.05 | 8,00 
TP 6.40 6.40 6.50 
.00 7.05 7.25 7.35 
00 7.95 8.15 7.90 
00 9.00 8.30 8.95 
11 6.30 6.15 6.35 
89 . 7.00 6.95 6.85 
91 7.80 7.70 7.85 
80 8.90 8.85 8.65 ` 
95 ` 6:80 6.80 6.60 
21 7.45 7.30 7.40 
00 8.00 ` 8.10 7.95 
00 8.90 8.75 8.85 
40 5.75 5.55 5.35 
40 6.47 6.35 6.40 
ie 7.17° 6.95 7.35 
B 8.10 8.90 7.95 





sus position, and the entries of Table 4 are 
the mean values of these positions.!5 
When initial distribution and suggesti- 
bility (PSHFT) are held constant, increas- 
ing values of PSPK yield a more extreme 
average consensus position. This seems 
intuitively obvious, since increasing val- 
‘ues ultimately yield more extreme speak- 
ers. to whose message the.crowd is react- 
ing by shifting their individual positions 
toward his position. l 
' Suggestibility, as measured by PSHFT 
values, does not have any particular effect 
on the consensus reached, holding PSPK 
and initial distribution constant; however, 
if we consider only the differences be- 
tween consensus means for PSHFT = .05 
(or .10 when .05 yields no consensus runs) 
and for PSHFT = .25; i.e., between low- 
est and highest suggestibility, twelve dif- 
ferences are negative, six are positive and 
two differences are zero. This means that 
a crowd with low suggestibility is twice as 
likely as a crowd with high suggestibility, 
all else being equal; to arrive at a more 
extreme consensus position. 


15 None of the model's crowds achieved consen- 
sus by fulfilling the first criterion of having at least 75 
percent of the members of the modal position al- 
though, in a small number of runs, they came close. 


For study of the effects of initial dis- 
tribution on the consensus value reached, 
we employed a ranking.procedure similar 
to that used in Table 3. These results are 
shown in Table 5. We were not able in this 
tabulation to assume anything about the 
ranks when no consensus was reached 
(unlike the procedure of Table 3), but we 
have made use of the similarities of rank 
sets. 

We note two things about the informa- 


. tion in Table 5. First is the grèat similarity 


between rank sets a and b (and therefore 
including a’ and b’); and second is the 
considerable degree of consistency in 
rank sets among the varying conditions, 
since rank set c is also quite similar toa 
and b except for the absence of consensus 
runs with an initial skewed right distribu- 
tion. Altogether, the results seem to indi- 
cate that the initial distributions, as por- 
trayed by their means and standard de- | 
viations, exert a fairly consistent influ- 
ence on the consensus position reached. 

Some of our results may appear-to be 
obvious consequences of the assumptions 
and variables included in the model. We 
certainly should have expected that the 
shifting probability indicating suggestibil- 
ity would be inversely related to the rapid- 
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“Table 5. Efféct of Initial Ditribution on Mean 


Consensus Reached: 


ae PSHFT 
PSPK 05 10 .20 25 
6 a’ b b’ b 
7 b b b b 
8 l e b a d 
o 3 e c e a a 
Order from Least 
Rank Set to Most Extreme Consensus . 
on SR, N, R, SL, U 
a’ Same as a, except U unranked 
(no consensus) 
b i SR, N, R, U, SL 
b Same as b, except N and R . 
tied 
c D a aaa 
a unranked 
d. ` N, SR, R, 'U, SL m 
e N, SR, R and SL tied, U 


ity with which consensus is reached. The 
resultant direct relationship between av- 
erage speaker position (indexed by the 
value of PSPK) and extremity of consen- 
sus reached also is not surprising and 
might be considered obvious from the de- 
finition of the model. 

The effects of the independent variables 
in combination generally are not obvious. 
The results clearly point to- interaction 
among the independent variables. A par- 
tial mathematical description of the model 
provides a means for testing some of the 
results. Specifically, if the mathematical 
results match results from the model, we 
would concede’ that the outcomes are 


strictly determined by the structure of the 


model and, therefore, somewhat trivial. 
On the other hand, a lack of corre- 
spondence between the mathematical re- 
sults and those of the model would indi- 
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cate a more interesting situation and con- 
firm the value of this approach. . 
The partial mathematical description!® 
‘involves. two of the independent 
_variables—initial distribution -of disposi-._ 
tions in'the crowd and the value of PSPK. 


"used in determining the positions of po- 


tential speakers. The value of PSPK, in 
conjunction with the binomial distribu- 


tion, allows the calculation of ‘the prob- 


abilities of potential speakers having each .- 
of the dispositions,on the ten“point scale. 
Given the rules by which a potential | 


speaker gains support for his position 


from a random sample of five members.of , 
the crowd, thereby becoming a speaker, . 
and the initial distribution of dispositions 
in the crowd, it is possible to calculate, for 


- - potential speakers having each of the ten 


possible dispositions, the probabilities ‘of 


` gaining .support and becoming speakers. 
` The probabilities of potential speakers oc- 


curring with particular dispositions, vary- 


. ing with the value of PSPK, and the prob- 


abilities of potential speakers with particu- 
lar dispositions- gaining support, varying 
according to the initial distribution, can 
then be combined. This produces a set of 


- probabilities, with each the probability of 


any potential speaker gaining support and 
‘becoming a speaker, for ‘the specific 
PSPK and initial distribution conditions 
considered together. These probabilities 
are shown in Table 6. 

The higher the probability value, ‘the 

more likely that a potential speaker will 
gain support and become a speaker. In 
this mathematical formulation, we cannot _ 


16 The o for the partial mathematical. de- — 
scription and the distributions which constitute the 
basis for that description, are available from the au- 
thors on request. 


Table 6. Probability of Any Potential Speaker Gaining Support from a Sample * 





Initial Distribution 
. Skewed Skewed 
Normal U-shaped Rectangular Left Right 
PSPK (N) (U) (R) (SL) (SR) 

6 .8521 2797 .6869 . 8066 . 4847 

7 .7231 «4183 .6740 .9010 .3231 

8 . 5160 .6032 .6440 . 9226 1975 

9 2652 . 7658 .5857 8626 1124 


* From the partial mathematical descriptions; see footnote 16. 


Nt, 
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include the effects of the shifting prob- 
abilities; once a potential speaker be- 
comes a speaker, the crowd members 
react to the speaker’s message and the 
distribution of dispositions in the crowd 
changes, with our calculated probabilities 
then not strictly applicable to the new dis- 
tribution of the crowd. It seems reason- 
able to expect, however, that crowds 
which are more likely a priori to provide 
support for potential speakers would, 
over the long run, reach consensus more 
rapidly than those crowds less likely to 
provide support. Therefore, we expect a 
strong direct relationship between the 
probabilities of Table 6 and the rapidity of 
reaching consensus (from Table 2), at 
least on some relative basis and control- 
ling for the value of the shifting probabil- 
ity PSHFT. 

Accordingly, we ranked the prob- 
abilities associated with the twenty condi- 
tions of Table 6 in descending order. 
Ranks also were assigned to the mean 
number of speakers under the same 
twenty conditions in each column of Table 
2. This yielded four different rank order- 
ings for the rapidity of reaching consensus 
under the PSPK-initial distribution condi- 


tions, controlling for the PSHFT value.. 


The degree of relationship between the 
theoretical ranking (from Table 6) with 
each of the sets of ranks from Table 2 was 
then measured with Kendall’s tau (r). The 
rank-order correlations are all positive but 
are decidedly weak, ranging from 7 = .258 
when PSHFT is .10 to 7 = .383 for a 
PSHFT of .05 (with a PSHFT of .20, t = 
.338 and r =-.318 with a PSHFT of .25). 

We conclude from these comparisons 
that the results of the model are not trivial 
outcomes of what was built in. This is not 
to suggest reification of the model, but 
that the model provides a useful starting 
point in a different approach to the study 
of a difficult phenomenon. 


Discussion 


We recognize the tentative nature of 
any conclusions about aggregates of real 
people in real] situations; however if one 
accepts for the moment the assumptions 
of the simulation model, which were gen- 
erally derived from theoretical statements 
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about real crowds, one can observe the 
interrelationships among the variables. 

Although the distribution of individual 
dispositions in the aggregate has some ef- 
fect on the outcome, one can argue from 
our simulation data that given the “‘right”’ 
conditions crowd behavior will emerge 
from any aggregate. The initial individual 
dispositions have no effect on whether 
consensus for action emerges under con- 
ditions of high suggestibility (Table 1). In- 
ferring, as we have, that suggestibility is 
related to situational ambiguity, then we 
can argue that when the situation is suffi- 
ciently ambiguous, any aggregate, given 
sufficient milling time, will reach a con- 
sensus for crowd action. Under condi- 
tions of lower ambiguity, however; the 
distribution of individual dispositions ` 
does have an effect. Aggregates made up 
of individuals initially disposed toward - 
some relatively extreme action (the 
skewed left distribution) will almost invar- 
iably take action under these conditions, 
but aggregates with other distributions 
(e.g., U-shaped and skewed right) rarely 
reach consensus under conditions of low 
suggestibility, assuming that leadership 
tends to be extreme. 

A normally distributed grouping is also 
highly likely to take action regardless of 
the suggestibility involved. Many aggre- 
gates would constitute a normal distribu- 
tion of those oriented in a particular direc- 
tion. McPhail and Miller (1973) suggest 
that-the prime determinant of whether in- 
dividuals assemble at some location 
where collective behavior takes place ts 
their access to communications about the 
event. Access to communications is based 
to some extent on an individual’s predis- 
positions;* however, to the extent that 
communication is independent of such 
predispositions, a likely assemblage 
would be characterized by a normal dis- 
tribution of dispositions to behave. These 
data indicate that this kind of aggregate 
could readily take on the characteristics of 
a crowd. 

Whether an aggregate develops the 
consensus necessary for crowd action and 
the rapidity with which the consensus is 
developed are determined, according to 
the output from our model, primarily by 
the degree of suggestibility in the crowd. 


THE EMERGENCE OF CONSENSUS IN CROWDS 


Assuming again that suggestibility is a 
function of ambiguity, our results lend 
support to the notion that in highly am- 
biguous situations groups tend to reach 
consensus more rapidly than in less am- 
biguous. situations. The degree of sugges- 
tibility, however, has little effect on the 
extremity of the consensus that emerges, 
a result that diverges from the notions of 
Shibutani (1966) concerning the content of 
rumor. The notion of suggestibility alone 
implies nothing about the content of the 
suggestion, although Turner and Killian 
(1972) and others argue that suggestions 
must be congruent with the ‘‘mood’’ of 
the crowd to be effective. Equating our 
distribution of individual dispositions with 
crowd ‘“‘mood,’’ evidence from Table 1 
supports this notion when suggestibility is 
low. Under this condition, when the 
crowd mood is moderate (normal and 
skewed right distributions), the crowd is 
less likely to reach consensus when 
suggestions come from militant positions 
(PSPK = .8, .9) than when they come 
from less militant positions (PSPK = .6, 


T). 

Shibutani (1966) implies, however, that 
the content of rumor also is affected by 
suggestibility, i.e., content is less plausi- 
ble and less congruent with general cul- 
tural norms under conditions of extreme 
ambiguity. If we assume that there is 
some relationship between his notion of 
plausibility and our notion of extremity, 
then our results are contradictory to 
Shibutani’s idea. As indicated in the pre- 
vious section, there is some evidence that 
consensus is less extreme under condi- 
tions of high suggestibility. Obviously this 
requires further research. 


Modifications of the Model 


We argued in the.formulation of our 
model that suggestibility varies with the 
ambiguity of the situation and that indi- 
vidual differences in the willingness to ac- 
cept normally unacceptable information 
could be ignored. We propose to examine 
whether individual differences in sugges- 
tibility within a crowd produce markedly 
different results from those presented 
here. This requires that individuals in the 
crowd be randomly assigned values for 
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PSHFT, the probability of shifting one 
position, with the means for the individu- 
als equal to the respective constant values 
of PSHFT used in the present case. 

This will aid us in formulating a more 
complex model, and we wish to present a 
bare outline of that model. An important 
aspect of the more complex model will be 
that physical space will be explicit, with 
the space (and distance) affecting com- 
munication and the physical movement of 
individuals. In our present model, the 
structures and processes through which 
individuals are influenced to change their 
preferred course of action are largely im- 
plicit. We believe, along with Berk (1974), 
that small groups are formed within the 
crowd for purposes of discussing the al- 
ternative possible actions and that con- 
sensus will emerge (a) if the groups 
achieve some consensus internally and (b) 
if the groups can reduce the variability 
between them. One means by which small 
groups can achieve consensus internally 1s 
by reduction of size; individuals who find 
their group’s position incompatible with 
their own may move physically to find a 
more compatible group or leave the field 
of action altogether. Moreover, the group 
in which consensus is achieved may find it 
easier to change its position, as a group, 
when attempting to settle differences in 
position with other groups. This more 
complex model allows the occurrence of 
more than one potential speaker (and pos- 
sible speaker) at a given time; this is not 
possible in the present model. 

While the explicit inclusion of physical 
space and small group processes may not 
appear to portend a drastic change in the 
model, it does require that a considerable 
number of additional assumptions be 
made about connections among elements 
in the model. An arithmetic increase in the 
number of concepts to be dealt with 
creates a geometric, or even exponential 
increase in the number of assumptions 
and interconnections in the model. Mak- 
ing these assumptions and interconnec- 
tions explicit is one of the great advan- 
tages of computer simulation, since this 
increases the chances of developing a 
coherent and viable theory. 

Our reasons tor discussing possible 
modifications of the present model have 
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been two-fold. The first is to emphasize 
that our present model is simple, the re- 
sult of considerable abstraction from real 
situations. Second, we wish to indicate to 
those interested in such an approach one 
possible direction in which the approach 
might lead in the study of collective be- 
havior. 


APPENDIX 


We start with N individuals distributed 
on a ten-point discrete scale (D:d=1, 2, .. 
. , 10) according to their dispositions to 
act, with 1 the least extreme and 10 the 
most extreme position. 


Choosing the Potential Speaker 


Using a parameter PSPK and the 
binomial distribution for nine trials, each 
position on the ten-point scale is assigned 
a probability of the potential speaker com- 
ing from that position d. The probability 
of the potential speaker having disposition 
d is ai 


9 
E se (PSPK) 
9—(d—1) 


(1—PSPK) 


for alld. A cumulative distribution of the 
ordered probabilities is then found. This is 
all done once at the beginning of the run of 
the model. A random number R (O = R < 1) 
is generated and matched against the 
cumulative probability distribution, with 
the position d* of the potential speaker 
determined by where the random number 
falls on the cumulative distribution. If the 
position d* is unoccupied by any of the N 
individuals, a search for a new potential 
speaker is begun by generating a different 
R. 


Choosing the Potential Speaker's Sample 


Given a potential speaker having dispo- 
sition d*, that potential speaker randomly 
samples (with replacement) n individuals 
from the total incipient crowd of N indi- 
viduals. Since the N persons are classified 
according to dispositions d, the sampling 
is of dispositions. 

The distribution of the N individuals 
(including the potential speaker) on the 
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ten-point scale is converted to a cumu- 
lated relative frequency distribution. A 
random number for each of the n sample 
members is then generated and matched 
against the cumulated distribution. Each 
of the n sample members is thus an indi- 
vidual disposition from the group of N 
individual dispositions. 


Individual Shifting 


Given that we have a speaker having 
disposition d*, individuals in the crowd 
respond to the speaker’s message by var- 
iably shifting their positions on the ten- 
point scale. The amount of shift for each 
individual is governed by a binomial dis- 
tribution. 

The probability of shifting one place on 
the ten-point scale is given by PSHFT and 
is constant for all N individuals. Since all 
shifting is assumed to be toward the 
speaker’s position, the maximum number 
of scale places that might be shifted from 
position d to position d* is d — d* = S. 
For example, if the speaker is at position 
8, an individual at position 3 can shift 0, 1, 
2, 3, 4 or 5 positions, ending up at posi- 
tions 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 or 8, respectively. 

The probability of shifting s number of 
positions is then 

S S S—s 
oe by (PSHFT) (1—PSHFT). 


For each value of § a different probability 
distribution is generated and cumulated. 
Each individual is assigned a random 
number each time a speaker appears; 
comparison between the random number 
and the appropriate cumulated probability 
distribution yields the appropriate amount 
of shift s and thus the individual s: new 
position d + s. 
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This paper reports an experimental test of Coleman’s theory of social exchange. The 
theory utilizes information on interest (X) and initial control (C) to make predictions 
concerning the value of events (V), the resources of persons (R), and the pattern of con- 
trol at equilibrium (C*). The experimental paradigm, which incorporates three distinct 
five-event, four-person exchange systems, shows that the theory's predictions are highly 
accurate for V, R and C*, Competitive goodness-of-fit tests demonstrate that Coleman's 
theory surpasses alternative theories based on less input information. The findings sub- 
Stantiate previous tests of Coleman's theory conducted on smaller exchange systems. 


In an earlier paper, Michener, Cohen 
and Sørensen (1975) reported the first ex- 
perimental test of Coleman’s (1972) the- 
ory of social exchange. That test, while 
limited to small exchange systems involv- 
ing four events and three persons, offered 
very encouraging results and showed that 
Coleman’s theory was more accurate than 
several competing models. 

Coleman’s theory is intended to be 
highly general (i.e., to apply to any pure 
exchange system of m events and n per- 
sons). The theory’s adequacy in this re- 
spect cannot be accepted on assumption, 
however, because social systems grow in 
complexity as they increase in size—a fact 
which makes the task of prediction more 
formidable. The present paper, therefore, 
reports a further experimental test of Cole- 
man’s theory, utilizing five-event, four-per- 
son exchange systems. Since these systems 
are virtually twice the scale and complexity 
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of those in the earlier test, data from the 
present study constitute evidence on the 
generality of Coleman’s framework. More- 
over, the data provide a basis for additional 
tests against alternative models. 

Before reviewing Coleman’s theory per 
se, it is useful to consider the general issues 
posed by exchange systems. In his classic 
statement on bilateral trade nearly a cen- 
tury ago, Edgeworth (1881) identified the 
key concepts for any exchange system and 
expressed the problem in formal terms. 
Any market system includes persons, who 
conduct transactions with one another, and 
it also includes events, which are com- 
modities or services traded by the persons. 
Edgeworth noted that prior to the occur- 
rence of any transactions, each person con- 
trols some portion of the tradeable events; 
additionally, each person has an interest 
in some or all of the events in the system. 

To understand the issues posed by such 
a system, consider a concrete example. As- 
sume there are four persons (i.e., Alex, 
Bernard, George and Dan) participating 
in an agricultural market consisting of five 
tradeable events (i.e., tomatoes, onions, 
plums, lemons and avocados). Assume 
that the system includes a total of 1,000 
tomatoes, 300 onions, 200 plums, 800 
lemons, and 400 avocados, and that con- 
trol of these events is distributed as de- 
picted in Table 1. 

The control matrix (C matrix) in Table 
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Table 1. A Simple Agricultural Market 


Interest Matrix (X) 

tomatoes onions plums lemons avocados 
Alex 0 3 1 0 
Bernard 8 .1 .1 0 
George 3 0 0 4 
Dan 3 0 0 5 


1 indicates that, before any trades occur, 
Alex controls .6 (i.e., 600) of the tomatoes, 
.1 (30) of the onions, .3 (60) of the 
plums, .5 (400) of the lemons and none of 
the avocados. Bernard controls .2 (200) 
of the tomatoes, .7 (210) of the onions, 
none of the plums, .5 (400) of the lemons 
and .6 (240) of the avocados. George con- 
trols no tomatoes, .1 (30) onions, .4 (80) 
plums, no lemons, and .2 (80) avocados. 
Dan controls the rest. Note that control of 
any event sums to 1.0; thus, each person’s 
control over an event represents that pro- 
portion of the commodity he owns (rang- 
ing from 0.0 to 1.0). 

In addition to exercising control over the 
various events, persons also have interest 
in these events. The interest matrix (X. 
matrix) in Table 1 details the extent to 
which each person has some interest in 
each of the four events. Interest is ex- 
pressed in terms of the proportion of a 
person’s total interest ranging from 0.0 to 
1.0; that is, a given person’s interest sums 
to 1.0 across all events. This conception of 
interest is analogous to a budget, in which 
a person allocates his purchasing power 
across various events in accordance with 
their importance to him. The more interest 
a person has in a given event, the more 
willing he is to commit his resources to 
obtain control over the event. 

As shown in Table 1, Alex has no inter- 
est in obtaining tomatoes or lemons, but 
he does have a .3 interest in onions, a .1 
interest in plums and a .6 interest in avo- 
cados. In other words, Alex has a large 
interest in avocados and a lesser interest in 
onions and plums. Bernard has a strong 
interest in tomatoes (.8) and a lesser inter- 
est in onions (.1) and plums (.1). George 
has approximately equal interest in toma- 
toes (.3), lemons (.4) and avocados (.3). 
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Control Matrix (C) 
Alex - Bernard George Dan 


tomatoes 6 .2 -0 2 
onions 1 7 1 ae 
plums 3 0 4 3 
lemons 5 5 0 0 
avocados 0 6 a2 2 


Dan has a prime interest in lemons (.5) 
and a.minor interest in tomatoes (.3) and 
avocados (.2). ° 

One might expect this situation to foster 
a series of trades, because the four persons 
don’t have what they want and don’t want 
what they have. The market system is in 
disequilibrium, and all persons can im- 
prove their positions by exchanging com- 
modities with one another. 

This simple example poses an important 
research question: After all trades have oc- 
curred, who will control what? That is, 
how much of the various events will be 
owned by each of the traders after all trans- 
actions? As emphasized by several writers 
(Edgeworth, 1881; Homans, 1961; New- 
man, 1965; Rapoport, 1970), this is the 
fundamental question to be answered by 
any exchange theory. 

A second question posed by the example 
is: What is the value of each of the events 
in the exchange system? In other words, ' 
what is the relative “price” of each event? 
Since the traders have greater interest in 
some events than in others, one may ask 
which of the various commodities will com- 
mand the highest price. Although of lesser 
importance than the issue of control after 
trading, this question has interested some 
theorists (Newman, 1965; Rapoport, 
1970) and must be addressed by any 
general theory of exchange. 

A third question is: What is the relative 
power of each of the persons in the ex- 
change system? Since the traders begin by 
controlling different amounts of the various 
events and since these events differ in value, 
it follows that some traders will enjoy a 
more advantageous position than others. 
Various theorists (Thibaut and Kelley, 
1959; Tannenbaum, 1962; Blau, 1964) 
have addressed the origins of power in so- 
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cial interaction, and it endures as an im- 
portant issue. 

In order to construct predictive models, 
theorists as far back as Edgeworth have 
found it useful to make restrictive assump- 
tions regarding the exchange processes. 
One common assumption is that all per- 
sons in the system have full information 
about interests and control over events be- 
fore trades occur. In the context of the 
agricultural example, this would mean that 
Alex, Bernard, George and Dan each 
know what the others want and what the 
others contro]. Another typical assumption 
is that all traders are guided by rational 
self-interest and seek to increase their gains 
through exchange; thus, persons will enter 
a trade only if it yields an increment in 
utility. A third assumption is that persons’ 
interests are stable and not subject to 
change midway through trading. A fourth 
assumption is that events are divisible. In 
the previous example, the events meet this 
assumption; the event “tomato,” for in- 
stance, can be divided to one part in 1,000 
(since there are 1,000 tomatoes in the ex- 
change system), while the event “onion” 
can be divided to one part in 300, etc. 

While these assumptions are restrictive, 
they typify those made by many exchange 
theorists (e.g., Edgeworth, 1881; Newman, 
1965; Rapoport, 1970; Coleman, 1972). 
Unfortunately, the stringency of these as- 
sumptions has hampered empirical assess- 
ment of exchange theory predictions, for 
virtually no markets found in natural set- 
tings meet all these conditions. Even rela- 
tively “pure” markets such as the com- 
modity markets or the stock exchanges fail 
to satisfy the assumptions of full informa- 
tion and stability of interest. 

It is possible, however, to create an ex- 
perimental situation that meets the assump- 
tions of exchange theory. In earlier work, 
Michener, Cohen and Sørensen (1975) es- 
tablished an experimental market paradigm 
involving four~event, three-person systems. 
The present research extends this para- 
digm to five-event, four-person systems. 
Systems of this size are substantially more 
complex than those used in the earlier re- 
search, and they afford a good basis for 
further tests of Coleman’s theory. 
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The remainder of this paper first will de- 
scribe the experimental procedures and re- 
port the findings. Next, it will detail Cole- 
man’s (1972) theory of social exchange 
and derive the relevant predictions. Fin- 
ally, it will test goodness-of-fit to determine 
how well the theory’s predictions match 
the empirical observations. 


METHOD 


Procedures 


Subjects in the present study were 144 
male undergraduates at the University of 
Wisconsin. For their participation, subjects 
received $1.00 plus whatever money they 
could earn during the experiment. The sub- 
jects comprised 36 four-man groups, which 
were the units of analysis. Twelve groups 
were randomly assigned to each of three 
experimental treatments (termed Configu- 
ration 1, Configuration 2 and Configura- 
tion 3). 

After arriving for the experiment, sub- 
jects entered a room containing a large 
Square table. The four positions around 
the table were designated by name cards 
(Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta), and the ex- 
perimenter randomly assigned subjects to 
these roles. During the experiment, sub- 
jects were free to talk with one another. 
Use of the Alpha, Beta, Gamma and Delta 
labels, rather than the subjects’ own names, 
insured relatively impersonal and business- 
like interaction. 

Seated around the table, subjects read an 
instruction sheet that described the basic 
situation. This explained that subjects 
would be trading colored chips, which con- 
stituted the exchangeable events in the sys- 
tem. These colored poker chips (red, 
white, blue, yellow and green) appeared 
on the table in full view of all subjects. In 
total, there were 500 chips, 100 of each 
color. 

Before the trading began, each subject 
received another sheet of paper indicating 
the traders’ interests and initial control 
over chips. Each person was staked to a 
given number of chips, which were piled 
directly in front of him on the table. The 
actual number of chips received by a sub- 
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ject depended both on the role he occupied 
(Alpha, Beta, Gamma or Delta) and on 
the experimental treatment (Configuration 
1, 2 or 3) to which his group had been 
randomly assigned. The patterns of interest 
and initial control for the three experi- 
mental treatments are depicted in Table 2. 
For example, in those groups assigned to 
Configuration 2, person Alpha initially 
controlled .6 of the red chips, .1 of the 
white chips, .3 of the blue chips, .5 of the 
yellow chips and none of the green chips. 
In other words, Alpha had 60 red, 10 
white, 30 blue, 50 yellow and O green 
chips. Beta had 20 red, 70 white, 0 blue, 
50 yellow and 60 green chips. Gamma had 
O red, 10 white, ‘40 blue, 0 yellow and 20 
green chips. Delta had 20 red, 10 white, 
30 blue, 0 yellow and 20 green chips. Sub- 
jects understood that although some trad- 
ers controlled more chips than others, they 
were to do their best with whatever they 
had. 

Each subject received a sheet of instruc- 
tions indicating how much interest the vari- 
ous traders had in each color chip. Interest 
was operationalized in terms of tenths of a 


Table 2. Experimental Configurations 1, 2 and 3 
Interest Matrices (X) 
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cent, so that subjects could earn money 
by accumulating colored chips in which 
they had some interest. For example, in 
Configuration 2, person Alpha had .6 in- 
terest in green chips and he therefore re- 
ceived .6¢ for each green chip he controlled 
at the end of all exchanges. Thus, if he 
controlled all 100 green chips when trad- 
ing was completed, he would earn 60¢ 
from these alone. Similar payoffs could be 
earned for the other chips, depending on 
the degree of interest. This payment pro- 
cedure meant that the last chip gained (of 
a given color) was worth as much mone- 
tarily as the first chip gained (i.e., no di- 
minishing marginal payoff). 

Note that the patterns of interest (X) 
and initial control (C) in Configuration 2 
differ from those in Configuration 1 and 
Configuration 3. Configuration 2 depicts 
the same pattern as the earlier agricultural 
example with Alex, Bernard, George and 
Dan (compare Configuration 2 in Table 2 
with Table 1). Configurations 1 and 3 are 
new. All three configurations were ran- 
domly sampled from a (hypothetically in- 
finite) population of possible interest and 


Control Matrices (C) 


Configuration 1 
Red White Blue Yellow Green Alpha Beta Gamma Delta 
Alpha 0 9 1 0 0 Red 6 0 0 4 
Beta 3 5 0 0 a White 1 0 8 1 
Gamma .3 0 0 ae 4 Blue 0 9 1 0 
Delta 0 8 0 s2 0 Yellow 0 6 4 0 
Green 4 0 0 .6 
Configuration 2 
Red White Blue Yellow Green Alpha Beta Gamma Delta 
Alpha 0 z3 i 0 6 Red 6 2 0 2 
Beta 8 1 Pe | 0 0 White i 7 1 1 
Gamma 3 0 0 4 3 Blue 3 0 4 3 
Delta 3 0 0 i 2 Yellow Pe 5 0 0 
Green 0 6 2 i2 
Configuration 3 7 
Red White Blue Yellow Green Alpha Beta Gamma Delta 
Alpha 6 2 a2 0 0 Red 1 9 0 0 
Beta 2 0 4 0 4 White sd 5 1 <3 
Gamma 9 0 .1 0 0 Blue 8 0 0 2 
Delta 0 2 0 5 <3 Yellow 4 2 2 2 
Green 6 1 3 0 
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control patterns for five-event, four-person 
systems. The only restriction applied to 
the sampling of configuration matrices in- 
volved rounding off entries in the matrices 
to the first decimal point. Thus, subjects 
exerted initial control in terms of tens (0, 
10, 20, 30, . . . , 90, 100) and had interests 
expressed in terms of tenths (0, .1, .2, .3, 
..+, 9, 1.0). Since Configurations 1, 2 and 
3 differ among themselves, one would ex-. 
pect that the equilibrium pattern of control 
(after all trading) will be different for the 
configurations. This adds complexity, of 
course, but a general theory of social ex- 
change must offer predictions for any pos- 
sible configuration. 

Having received information on interest 
and control for their configuration, the sub- 
jects began trading after the experimenter 
left the room. The experimenter was blind 
to all theoretical predictions, and his ab- 
sence from the room precluded experi- 
menter bias. 

Subjects were free to negotiate any 
trades they wished. The only stipulation 
was that all deals were to be two-way (i.e., 


between two traders); no three-way or 


four-way deals were permitted, although 
subjects could achieve complex deals by 
a series of two-way trades. The various 
groups (which could be monitored over an 
intercom system) differed greatly in the 
way they conducted exchanges. Some were 
amicable and jocular; others were tough 
and sarcastic. Some made only a few 
trades (involving large numbers of chips); 
others racked up more than 25 exchanges 
(involving only a few chips each time). 
The order and sequencing of trades dif- 
fered from group to group and appeared 
to follow no standard pattern. In several 
cases, a subject decided to conduct an auc- 
tion for his chips; in other groups, subjects 
utilized complex mathematical calculations 
to determine what they considered a proper 
rate of exchange. When a transaction oc- 
curred, subjects literally exchanged chips. 
Thus, hundreds of chips changed hands 
during the experimental session. Equilib- 
rium was reached when all subjects de- 
cided that they no longer wanted to trade 
or found that they couldn’t promote any 
further trades with the other subjects. At 
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that point, they informed the experimenter 
via the intercom. He reentered the room, 
carefully tallied who possessed which 
chips, and administered a postexperimental 
questionnaire to assess the subjects’ per- 
ceptions of the trading. 


Fixed Parameters 


As indicated above, exchange theories in 
general (and Coleman’s theory in particu- 
lar) are predicated on a set of explicit as- 
sumptions. At the operational level, these 
assumptions must be treated as fixed par- 
ameters. Care was taken in the present 
study to set fixed parameters in accord 
with theoretical assumptions. 

Self-interest motivational orientation. 
Perhaps the most critical (and limiting) 
assumption of exchange theory is that each 
trader pursues his own self-interest. This 
involves neither a moral assertion nor a 
presumption of plutolatry; rather, as New- 
man (1965) has emphasized, it is merely 
an assumption that traders use certain de- 
cision rules in deciding when to favor one 
potential trade over another. Meeker 
(1971) places self-interest in perspective by 
noting that persons can adopt any of sev- 
eral motivational crientations in face-to- 
face interaction. In addition to self-interest, 
these include altruism, competition, group 
gain, equity, status congruity, reciprocity, 
etc. Consistent with the assumptions of 
Coleman’s theory (1972; 1973: ch. 3), the 
present study instilled a self-interest moti- 
vational set and discouraged the adoption 
of other orientations. Written instructions 
urged a self-interested orientation by in- 
cluding such directives as “get the largest 
number of chips,” “obtain the biggest 
profit,” and “do as well as you can.” Since 
most persons will not automatically adopt 
a purely self-interested stance in face-to- 
face interaction, steps were taken to legiti- 
mate this orientation. First, subjects were 
informed they had been randomly assigned 
to roles (Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta); this 
eliminated status congruence as a criterion 
for trading. Further, each subject realized 
that the others were adopting a self-inter- 
ested orientation, and this legitimated his 
own self-interested stance and undermined 
any collective or group-gain orientation. 
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Moreover, the instructions explicitly indi- 
cated that traders should not consider 
themselves in competition with one an- 
other; for example, Alpha’s success as a 
trader should be assessed only in terms of 
his outcomes relative to those of the Al- 
phas in other groups, not relative to those 
of Beta, Gamma and Delta in his own 
group. Finally, a pure equity orientation 
was minimized because the instructions de- 
fined “fairness” as “doing as well as you 
can for yourself.” Expressed another way, 
the instructions espoused a norm of ra- 
tional self-interest and outlawed other 
orientations commonly seen in face-to-face 
interaction. 

Subjects’ responses to two questions on 
the postexperimental questionnaire indi- 
cate that these instructions accomplished 
their purpose. One question asked: “How 
motivated were you to obtain as many val- 
uable chips for yourself as possible?” The 
other asked: “To what extent were you try- 
ing to get the largest profit possible for 
yourself?” The mean responses on nine- 
point scales to these two questions were, 
respectively, X=7.29 and X=7.57, which 
indicate a very high level of self-interested 
orientation, especially for a face-to-face 
situation. 

Full information. Most exchange theories 
(including Coleman’s) assume that all par- 
ticipants have full information regarding 
control and interest. This was fixed as a 
parameter in the present study, and all sub-- 
jects operated with complete information. 
Since the colored chips were stacked in 
front of the subjects on the table and ac- 
tually changed hands whenever a transac- 
tion occurred, all subjects knew who con- 
trolled what at all times. Moreover, 
subjects had a sheet of paper detailing the 


interest matrix for their particular configu-. 


ration. This specified each person’s interest 
in each event, assuring that everyone’s in- 
terests remained stable throughout the 
trading. A fixed pattern of interest obviates 
the use of certain power tactics (i.e., with- 
drawal and demand creation, as detailed in 
Michener and Suchner, 1972), . which 


would otherwise affect the pattern of ` 


trades. 
Divisibility of events. The present frame- 
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work included five events (red, white, blue, 
yellow and green chips), each of which 
was divisible to one part to 100. This high 
degree of divisibility enabled the subjects 
to operate with substantial precision in es- 
tablishing exchange rates among the five 
events. 


Outcome Measures 


This study incorporates three dependent 
variables; these parallel the three research 


_ questions raised in the introduction. Items 


on the postexperimental questionnaire 
measured subjects’ perceptions of each 
trader’s resources and each event’s value. 
These measures will be symbolized R, (for 
“observed resources”) and V, (for “ob- 
served value”). The third dependent vari- 
able, the pattern of control over events 
after trading (symbolized C*, for ‘“ob- 
served control at equilibrium”), was deter- 
mined via direct observation of the chips. 

To measure resources, subjects rated 
each person (including themselves) in 
terms of four semantic differential scales. 
These scales were strong-weak, powerful- 
powerless, potent-nonpotent and dominant- 
submissive. Data from previous research 
(Michener and Cohen, 1973; Michener, 
Lawler and Bacharach, 1973) indicate 
that these scales measure resource position 
(as opposed to measuring other aspects of 
power such as aggressiveness or resistance). 
In the present study, a score was obtained 
for each person by summing the four items 
as rated by all four subjects, cubing the 
sum to sharpen the differences among per- 
sons, and then dividing that number by the 
total score for all persons. This procedure 
generates a vector of coefficients (R,) for 
the persons in the exchange system; these 
coefficients sum to 1.0. As in past research, 
these scores prove highly reliable, with a 
median Cronbach’s alpha of .918 (com- 
puted across four perceivers for each of 
four persons perceived). 


The value of events (as perceived by 
subjects) was measured on the postexperi- 
mental questionnaire by four semantic dif- 
ferential items: valuable-worthless, impor- 
tant-unimportant, sought after-not sought 
after, destrable-undesirable. Instructions 
directed each subject to rate each color 
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chip in terms of its value and importance 


to all traders within the system and not just 


to himself. A value score was obtained for 
each event by summing the four items as 
rated by all four subjects, cubing the sum 
to heighten the differences among events, 
and dividing that total number by the total 
score for all events. This procedure gener- 
ates a vector of coefficients (V,) for the 
events in the exchange system; the elements 
in the vector sum to 1.0. These scores 
prove highly reliable, with a median Cron- 
bach’s alpha of .887 (computed across four 
perceivers for each of five events). 

The third dependent variable is C*,, 
control over events after trading. (Note 
that the C*, matrix differs from the C ma- 
trix, which is the pattern of control before 
trading.) Since the colored chips changed 
hands during the trading, the experimenter 
could simply tally who had what chips 
when trading was completed. He did this in 
full view of all subjects and then double- 
checked for accuracy by reading aloud the 
amounts he had recorded. Because the sub- 
jects were paid according to this count, this 
procedure provided a measure of C*, that 
was Virtually error-free. Entries in the C*, 
matrix were computed from the raw data 
by dividing by 100 the number of chips of 
each kind held by each subject. Thus, final 
control of a given event summed to 1.0 
over all persons. 


DESCRIPTIVE RESULTS 


Measures of the three dependent vari- 
ables (R,{ Vo, C*¥,) were obtained for each 
of the 36 four-man groups in the study. 
From these raw data, mean values for each 
of the three configurations were computed 
(12 groups per configuration). Table 3 pre- 
sents the results (Re, Va C*,) for Configu- 
rations 1, 2 and 3. 

As might be expected, the results for 
any given configuration differ from those 
for the other configurations. The sheer 
complexity of the empirical data highlights 
the need for a theory to interpret the find- 
ings. The important task, of course, is to 


predict Ro, V, and C*, not just for one ” 


configuration, but for all three. Coleman’s 
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theory, as will be seen below, is sufficiently 
general to do this. 


COLEMAN’S THEORY OF SOCIAL EXCHANGE 


Coleman’s (1972; 1973: ch. 3) theory 
pertains to any exchange system of m 
events and n persons, where persons have 
a fixed structure of interest in events (X) 
and an explicit pattern of initial control 
over events (C). The theory is based on 
the same assumptions introduced at the 
beginning of this paper and established as 
fixed parameters in the experimental set- 
ting. These assumptions include: (1) per- 
sons will strive to achieve their self-interest: 
(2) events are divisible; (3) -all persons 
possess full information concerning the C 
and X structures. 

In Coleman’s symbolism, the amount of 
initial control over event i by person j 
is represented by cy, where 0c,<1 and 


> Cy=1. Since events are divisible, c,; repre- 


sents the fraction of i over which person j 
has full control. 

The amount of interest that person j has 
in event i is represented by xy, where 0=x;, 


=] and + Xj-1. That is, xj, represents the 


fraction of his resources that person j allo- 
cates (during trading) toward control over 
event i, independent of the total size of his 
resources and independent of the value of 
event i in the system. 

Coleman’s theory defines resources for 
each person in the exchange system as 
follows: 


m 
r = Wily (1) 

=] 
where ry is the resources held by person j, 
v; is the value of event i in the system, and 
cy is the initial control that person j has 
over event i. Expressed in words, equation 
(1) says that the resources held by person j 
consist of the sum of initial control he has 
over all events, each event weighted by its 
value. Clearly, a person will hold a lot of 
resources if he has substantial control over 
a lot of events, provided these events are 
valuable in the system. 
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Coleman’s theory defines the value of 
each event as: 


n 

v= TK 

jl 

where v; is the value of event i in the sys- 
tem, rj is the resources held by person J, 
and x, is the interest of person j in event 1. 
Equation (2) says that the value of an 
event is the sum of interests in the event, 
each person’s interest weighted by his total 
resources. This means that an event will be 
very valuable if many persons have a sub- 
stantial interest in the event, provided they 
hold a lot of resources. 

Note that resources is defined in terms 
. of value (equation [1]) and that value is 
defined in terms of resources (equation 
[2]). At first this may appear circular, but 
it is possible to achieve a simultaneous so- 
lution for these equations by using the fact 
that the total quantity of resources in the 


F r=1) and the 


(2) 


system sums to one (i.e., 


value of all events sums to one (i.e., : Vi=1). 


The prime objective of exchange theory 
is to specify who will control what after 
trading has been completed—in other 
words, to predict C*. Coleman’s theory 
uses cf; to symbolize the amount of con- 
trol over event i that person j has at equi- 
librium (after trading), and it stipulates 
the equilibrium condition as: 


ViC* =X 41. 


(3) 


This equation says the exchange system 
will attain equilibrium when the amount of 
resources a person commits to control an 
event (rX) equals the value of full control 
over the event times the proportion of con- 
trol he actually achieves (v,c*,,). If this 
condition does not hold for all persons and 
all events, then at least two persons can 
benefit from further trading, and further 
exchange is predicted to occur until the 
equilibrium condition is reached. 

Given information on C and X and equa- 
tions (1), (2) and (3) above, it is possible 
to derive predictions regarding R, V and 
C* for the three configurations used in 
the experimental situation. Coleman’s pre- 
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dictions for the outcomes of Configurations 
1, 2 and 3 appear in Table 4. 


GOODNESS-OF-FIT 


How well does Coleman’s theory predict 
the empirically observed outcomes (R,, Vo 
and C*,) for the three configurations? 

It is useful, first, to compare visually the 
empirical outcomes (Table 3) against the 
predicted outcomes (Table 4). Note the 
substantial correspondence between obser- 
vations and predictions for resources (R) 
and for value (V). With the exception of 
one reversal for resources in Configuration 
3 and two reversals for value in Configura- 
tion 2, Coleman’s predictions closely match 
the data. Even more impressive is the cor- 
respondence between empirical observa- 
tions and the predictions for C*. The 
match between observed and predicted co- 
efficients is very close, with the only im- 
portant reversals being the red chips in 
Configuration 1 and, possibly, the red 
chips in Configuration 3. This correspon- 
dence appears all the more striking when 
one remembers that Coleman’s theory is 
making predictions for three different five- 
event, four-person systems. 


Goodness-of-fit for C* 


To obtain a more precise assessment 
of the theory’s predictive capabilities, a 
test was performed for goodness-of-fit. 
First, a discrepancy index, d, was defined 
as the square root of the sum of the 
squared differences between observed and 
predicted values, i.e., 


(4) 


m n-l 
d= 2 2 (cy =t")? 
icl j=l o p 
where c*,,, is observed control (after trad- 
ing) over event i by person j and c*y, is 


predicted control over event i by person 
j- This index reflects the discrepancy be- 





1Computation of the discrepancy index in- 
volved summation over m events but over only 
n—1 persons. Since the rows in the C* matrix are 
constrained to sum to 1.000, the degrees of free- 
dom in this matrix are limited to (m)(n—-1)=—=(5) 
(4-1)=15. 
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tween data and theory; perfect correspon- 
dence between observed and predicted out- 
comes will yield an index score of zero, 
while poor correspondence will yield a 
large positive score. 

Using Coleman’s predictions, discrep- 
ancy scores were computed for each of 
the 36 groups in the experiment. Table 5 
presents the mean discrepancy scores for 
C* in Configurations 1, 2 and 3. A com- 
parison across configurations reveals that 
none of the means are equal to zero, indi- 
cating some difference between observa- 
tions and predictions. 

An obvious question is: Does Coleman’s 
theory predict the data better than simpler 
alternative models? This is an important 
issue because Coleman’s theory poses large 
initial-information requirements; that is, it 
requires knowledge of both the C and X 
matrices to make predictions regarding C*. 
In many naturally occurring exchange situ- 
ations, either the C matrix or the X matrix 
(or both) is unknown or only partially 
known. If an alternative model requiring 
less information proves as efficient as Cole- 
man’s in predicting outcomes, that model 
would be preferred. 

Three alternative models with low infor- 
mation requirements will be considered 
here. The first is an elementary baseline 
model that needs only initial information 
on m (the number of events) and n (the 
number of persons). This model predicts 
that each person will control an equal pro- 
portion of each event after trading (that is, 
c*,=1/n). Although extremely simple, it 
can be interpreted in substantive terms as 
an equalitarian model in which traders are 
predicted to share all outcomes equally. 

A second alternative requires informa- 
tion regarding the initial C matrix as input. 
It predicts simply that c*y=cy. In other 
words, in the absence of information on X. 
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this model takes initial control (C) as the 
best approximation of final control (C*). 

A third alternative model requires only 
information concerning interest (X). This 
elementary model predicts that final con- 
trol (C*) is a function solely of interest in 
events. That is, it predicts that traders will 
achieve control over an event in proportion 
to their interest in that event; expressed 


formally, 
n 


c* 45X È, Xu. 
J 

To ascertain the predictive adequacy of 
these three alternative models, discrepancy 
scores (equation [4]) were computed for 
each model on the 36 groups in the study. 
The mean discrepancy scores for these 
models (i.e., equalitarian, C-only, propor- 
tionate interest) are presented in Table 5. 

To test Coleman’s theory against the 
three alternatives, the discrepancy scores 
were analyzed in a 3 (configurations) x 4 
(theories) split-plot factorial analysis of 
variance (cf. Kirk, 1968:248-83). Each 
group was nested within one of the three 
levels of the configuration factor (1.e., 12 
groups per configuration). The repeated 
measures factor (theory) was crossed with 
configuration. 

Results indicate that the difference be- 
tween theories is statistically significant, F 
(1,33)=555.44, p<.01. There is no signifi- 
cant main effect of configuration, F(2,33)= 
3.17, n.s., but the data show a significant 
configuration x theory interaction, F(2,33)= 
15.27, p<.01, on the discrepancy scores.” 


2 Because this analysis involved repeated mea- 
sures over four theories for each of the 36 groups, 
the Geisser-Greenhouse correction for depend- 
ency of observations has been applied to all F- 
tests reported here. This correction is extremely 
conservative. Computational procedures are iden- 
tical to those of a conventional test except that 


Table 5. Mean Discrepancy Scores for Final Control (C*) 


Theory 1 

Coleman . 8523 
Equalitarian 1.5049 
C-only 2.2701 


Proportionate Interest 


Configuration 
Mean across 
2 3 Configurations 
.6992 . 6299 s1212 
1.4704 1.5154 1.4969 
2.1075 2.1757 2.1844 
.8560 1.3820 1.0168 
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This interaction results primarily from the 
differential performance of the proportion- 
ate interest model (i.e., poorer perform- 
ance in Configuration 3). 

Separate planned comparisons show that, 
across the three configurations, Coleman’s 
theory fits the data better than the equali- 
tarian model, ¢(33)=20.15, p<.01, better 
than the C-only model, t(33)=38.15, p<.01, 
and better than the proportionate interest 
model, ¢(33)=7.58, p<.01. (The critical 
values of all tests reported here have been 
adjusted conservatively to maintain an ex- 
perimentwise error rate of .01.) These 
tests show that Coleman’s theory is supe- 
rior to several alternative models having 
lower information requirements. While 
Coleman’s theory needs more initial infor- 
mation to make predictions regarding C*, 
its predictions are more accurate than those 
of the simpler models. This conclusion 
reinforces that of the earlier experimental 
test on smaller exchange systems (Mich- 
ener, Cohen and Sørensen, 1975). 


Goodness-of-Fit for V and R 


Beyond question, the most important 
test of Coleman’s theory is that involving 
C*, the prime dependent variable. How- 
ever, it is possible to conduct ancillary tests 
of Coleman’s theory using the data on 
value (V) and resources (R). The empiri- 
cal results (Y, and R, in Table 3) are 
based on measures known to be highly re- 
liable and (in the case of the measure for 
R) to have the intended discriminant va- 
lidity. These results are closely matched by 
Coleman’s predictions (V, and R, in Ta- 
ble 4). With few exceptions, Coleman’s 
theory predicts the rank-ordering of re- 
sources and value in all three configura- 





the degrees of freedom are reduced. For a de- 
tailed discussion of the Geisser-Greenhouse cor- 
rection, see Kirk, 1968:142-3. 
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tions. A comparison of Tables 3 and 4 re- 
veals only one reversal for resources (Con- 
figuration 3) and two reversals for value 
(both in Configuration 2). Moreover, as 
shown in Table 6, the mean discrepancy 






m~1 - 
x (Vi,—-Vip ) p and 
i 





scores for value, d= 





n-1 
3 (ru Ip)’, assume 
J 

relatively small magnitudes, indicating a 

close fit between the empirical results and 

Coleman’s predictions. 

As a test of Coleman’s predictions for 
value and resources, discrepancy scores 
were computed from the data for several 
alternative models based on less input in- 
formation (m and n only, C only, X only). 
Results of comparative tests show that 
Coleman’s predictions are superior in all 
cases for resources (p<.01) and for value 
(p<.02).8 


for resources, d= 


DISCUSSION 


The present test, in conjunction with the 
research on smaller exchange systems re- 
ported in Michener, Cohen and Sørensen 
(1975), provides some empirical support 
for Coleman’s theory. The theory performs 
nicely in predicting outcomes for the five- 
event, four-person systems treated here. 
Presumably, the theory would apply to 
even larger systems, although the present 


8 The sole exception to this statement is an 
alternative model that treats value as proportional 


n 
to total interest: vı=E xXı;/n. A test shows that ` 
j 
the mean discrepancy score (across configura- 
tions) based on predictions from this model does 
not differ significantly from that based on predic- 
tions from Coleman’s model, 1(33)=1.26, n.s. 


Table 6. Mean Discrepancy Scores for Value (VY) and Resources (R) 


Configuration 
Mean across 
Variable 1 2 3 Configurations 
Value (Coleman) . 1304 . 2046 . 1503 .1617 
Resources (Coleman) . 1882 .1218 . 1954 . 1685 
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data do not isolate the limits of applica- 
bility. 

Beyond the question of size, one must 
note that Coleman’s theory is predicated 
on several strong assumptions. The present 
study purposely incorporated these as- 
sumptions as fixed parameters, but it re- 


'- mains for future research to determine 


whether the theory will predict adequately 
if these parameters are relaxed. 

Several assumptions deserve special at- 
tention. First, one may ask what happens 
to the theory’s predictive power when trad- 
ers operate without complete information 
regarding control (C) and interest (X). 
Situations of imperfect information give 
rise to inefficiency; they also provide an 
opportunity for certain power tactics, such 
as feigned withdrawal and extension of the 
power network (Michener and Suchner, 
1972). Coleman’s theory certainly will be 
less applicable when traders have only 
partial information, but the important issue 
is how much less applicable. By experi- 
mentally varying the degree of info nation 
held by traders, future research could de- 
termine the theory’s sensitivity to this par- 
ameter. 

Second, Coleman’s theory assumes that 
persons act in their own self-interest. Em- 
pirical researchers recognize that while 
persons are capable of adopting a self- 
interested orientation, they can also adopt 
other motivational sets such as altruism, 
equity, status congruence, competition, etc. 
Informal experimentation by the present 
writers suggests that Coleman’s theory is 
sensitive to relaxation of this parameter 
and that it loses some of its predictive ca- 
pacity when subjects adopt other orienta- 
tions (such as equity). The important ques- 
tion, of course, is how much predictive 
power is lost when traders adopt other mo- 
tivational sets? 

Third, Coleman’s treatment of control 
implies that when a person trades an event, 
ownership is completely forfeited to an- 
other person. This is a reasonable assump- 
tion for material goods, but it does not 
apply readily to other commodities such as 
information. As Rosen (1966) has ob- 
served, a person can trade (or give) in- 
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formation to another while continuing to 
“control” it himself. Do the predictions 
from Coleman’s theory apply to commodi- 
ties having this property or is a distinct 
theory required? 

While issues such -as these remain open 
for future study, the conclusion from the 
present research is that Coleman’s theory 
performs better than simple alternative 
models under the given fixed parameters. 
The theory is an important element in the 
study of interpersonal exchange, and future 
experimentation on exchange systems 
should adopt it as a starting point. 
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ideal way to show both the possibilities and problems of contemporary 
attempts to fulfill the central task of sociology—the forging of a unified 
and scientific explanatory framework for society. Instead of—or in 
addition to—hearing about the various ways such a unified framework 
might be created, students can, with this book, study in depth one 
potential framework in process of creation. 

Specifically, the book is a four-pronged work that incorporates: 

e A general explanatory framework for sociology 

e A non-ideological synthesis of the theoretical perspectives 
of Marx, Weber, and Goffman, along with accumulated 
empirical evidence 

e A unification of macro-and micro-perspéctives 

e An overview of the current scientific status of sociology. 


Paperback Edition 
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and mathematical tools. that a spatial dimension can be added to con- 

The first part presents current population mod- ventional life-table analysis, thus making its as- 


els and their associated problems. !n part 2, the sociated models more systematic, consistent, 
concept of ‘population accounting’ is introduced and rigorous. Part 5 summarizes the new meth- 
and illustrated by reference to aggregate pop- ods, their applicability, and their relationship to 
ulations. In part 3, the authors consider single developments in other fields. 

and multi-region, age-sex disaggregated popu- 
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“Men and Women of the Corporation is a bank of candles in the dark, 
shedding light on the most important issues of our time-—the structure 
of organizations, work behavior, the quality of worklife, the status of 
women, minorities, and other excluded groups, the warp of communica- 
tions, and that globally significant issue, the sharing of power.” 
—-WARREN BENNIS 


“A perceptive and illuminating analysis of the social structure of the large 
business enterprise.”-—-PHILIP SELZNICK 


“Superb. ... This brilliant study belongs on the shelves of anyeody 
concerned with the role of modern women and the impact of modern 
corporations.”-—-LEWIS A. COSER 


TA real contribution. Will take its place on the shelf with other classics 
in the area of complex organizations.”--JESSIE BERNARD 


A piercing, brilliant portrait of America’s corporations and how they shape the lives 
of the men and women who work in them-——managers and their wives, professionals, 
executives, secretaries and women looking for a way up. Drawn from extensive 
research and fieldwork, Rosabeth Moss Kanter’s compelling theory of the effects of 
power and powerlessness explains why people behave as they dc at work. Why 
managers are guided by a “masculine” ethic. Why clerical workers have become 
“feminized.” Why employees find themselves trapped in “cycles of disadvantage.” 
Why corporate wives also have “careers” tied to their husbands’ advancement, 
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Rosabeth Moss Kanter, 


Yale University 
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Ben J. Wattenberg 


This complete study of our country’s 
history, as told through the statistics of 
the U.S. Census Bureau, graphically 
portrays the development of American 
society and culture through the centuries. 
The Introduction and convenient User’s 
Guide enhance the unique value of this 
massive reference. “No study of America 
can be complete, or even close to complete, 
without careful perusal of this remarkable 
treasure-trove of data. Our past is here, 
and so, inevitably, is our future.” 
—RICHARD A. SCAMMON. 

1,220 pages. Index, appendices, 

tables $24.00 


CRIME AND JUSTICE 
Second, Revised Edition 

Sir Leon Radzinowicz 

& Marvin E. Wolfgang, Eds. 


The most illuminating, comprehensive 
study of crime ever published, this com- 
plete revision—more than two-thirds of 
the material is new—reflects the re-evalu- 
ation of prevailing correction policy and the 
empirical evidence on which it is based. 
“The Bible of criminology.” —The New 
York Times 

VOLUME I: The Criminal in Society. 
$17.50 cloth; $7.95 paper 
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VOLUME III: The Criminal Under 
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in paperback... 


THE INTERPRETATION 


OF CULTURES 
Clifford Geertz 


“One of the world’s most articulate 
cultural anthropologists of this generation, 
Geertz has consistently attempted to 
clarify the meaning of ‘culture’ and to 


- relate that concept to the actual behavior 


of individuals and groups.”—Choice. 
$5.95 (CN 5019) 


SCHOOLING IN 
CAPITALIST AMERICA 


Samuel Bowles & Herbert Gintis 


The most comprehensive radical critique 
of the U.S. education system yet pub- 
lished. “Their basic argument, namely 
that equality in education depends on 
equality at work, is almost certainly 
correct.”—-CHRISTOPHER JENCKS, 
The New York Times Book Review. 
$4.95 (CN 5018) 


POPULAR CULTURE 


AND HIGH CULTURE 
Herbert J. Gans 


A well-reasoned social scientific defense 
of popular culture in America. “The thesis 
makes excellent sense—not only through 
its painstaking reasoning, but also in its 
appeal to common sense.”—The New 
York Times. $3.95 (CN 5017) 


10 E. 53RD ST., NEW YORK 10022 
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Childcare Professionals and Family. Life 


Carole E. Joffe os aS . 


Who will control childcare programs in the future? To what extent ° 
- , will. parents contribute. to .these programs? Which agencies or 
: institutions will certify the competence of personnel? Based on 
direct obsérvation of a local program in California, this study seeks 
answers to the mahy unresolved problemi concerning childcare. 
224 pages, $10.95 


- THE ORIGINS OF INTERNATIONAL 


-` ECONOMIC DISORDER . . 


A Study. of United States 
International Monetary Policy 
from World War II to the Present ’ 


Fred L. Block | 


Block. analyzes the rise and decline of international economic 
stability since World War Il, and examines the Prospects fora return 
_to order. 

“Must reading for the Secretaries of State and the Treasury, and, if. 
he can Poesy find the time, for President Carter.” 
. —Charles P. Kindleberger 


A selection of the Macmillan bookclub. 304 pages, $14.00 





Now in Paperback— 


Socialization to. Old 
Age 
Irving Rosow 


“A definitive text on adult socialization 
has been lacking. Rosow's book fills 
this gap....It presents a fortunate 


` marriage of careful scholarship and a 
lively narrative style." 


—Choice 
203 pages, $2.95 ` 
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The Diploma Disease 
Education, Qualification, 
and Development 

Ronald Dore 

Schools used to be for educating 
poole: ; today, as jobs depend increas- 
ngly on diplomas, schooling is bë- 
coming a ritualized process of quali- 
fication-earning. Dore traces the basic 
causes of this change. 
l 227 pages, $5.50 
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An Introspective Ethnography 
Paul Riesman 
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personal freedom throughout life. 
360 pages Cloth $25.00 
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The Drama of Daily t in a, 
Brazilian Indian. Village 
Thomas Gregor . 


“The best work ona South . 
American tribe that I have ever, - . 
read... . a fine illustration of \ 
Gregor's theoretical virtuosity 
and absorbing ethnographic . 
reportage.” —Robert F. Murphy, . 
Columbia University 
416 pages Illus. Cloth $24.00 
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IN MODERN KINSHIP IN BENGALI CULTURE 
SOCIETY. ~“ a Ronald Inden and Ralph W. Nicholas 
Bd of Stability Hai Inden and Nicholas analyze the structure of © 
John H. Scanzoni Bengali kinship categories and examine the | 
With a Kew Preface and rituals through which kin.relationships are ° 
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j 160 pages a $15. 50 ys 
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xiv, 354 pages Paper hea Í Chicago Press l 
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f READINGS IN ECOLOGY; ENERGY, AND HUMAN SOCIETY 
Contemporary Perspectives William R.Burch, Jr., Editor >> > 


Using. energy as a key metaphor In’ undérstanding socilal-and environmental patterns, 
` this collection of readings brings together biological and social scléence perspectives . 
i on human communities as they function within the ecosystem. 308 pages; $6. 95/ paper. 
March 1877. ISBN 0-06-04 7058-5. instructor's Manual. 


; READINGS IN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
` Contemporary Perspectives Peter Wickman, Éditor ™ 


_A value-contlict perspective that stimulates the analysis of social problems and pos- 
‘sible solutions provides the primary framework for this anthology. Readings from other 
theoretical orlentations are also included. 279 pages; $6. 95/ paper. March 1977. ISBN. 
0-06- 047053-4. instructor’ s Manual. 
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This‘ collection of tifty-nine articles presents an up-to-date view of aging and death 
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tives. 307 pages; $6.95/ paper. March 1977. R 0-06-047056-9. Instructors Manual. 
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Contemporary Perspectives Dennis Krebs, Editor 
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Neil H. Cheek, Jr. and Willlam R. Burch, Jr. 


This innovative book Seana: human leisure through Its Interrelationships with blo- 
social and cultural factors. 283 pages; $12.95, 1976. ISBN 0-06-041037-X, 


_-CONTINUITIES IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 
Creed, Congregation, and Community ~ J. Alan Winter 
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ongoing development in theory. 307 pages; $11.95. January 1977. ISBN 0-06-047158-1. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF CYNICAL KNOWLEDGE 
IN ORGANIZATIONS* 


R. RICHARD RITTI 
Pennsylvania State University 


FRED H. GOLDNER 
Queens College and Graduate Center, CUNY 


THOMAS P. FERENCE 
Columbia University 


American Sociological Review 1977, Vol. 42 (August):539-551 


The term ‘‘cynical knowledge” is used to describe the understanding by members of an 
organization that presumably altruistic procedures or actions of that organization actually 
serve the purposes of maintaining the legitimacy of existing authority or preserving institutional 
. Structure. This paper explores the processes by which organization members obtain cynical 
knowledge. A study of the priests of a larger American archdiocese offers evidence that 
discrepancies in their belief systems, associated with age, can be explained successfully by an 
understanding of the role that cynical knowledge plays in an organization dependent upon 
commitment to altruistic ends. In any institution characterized by a strong belief system, 
authority relationships may be threatened to the degree that cynical knowledge is acquired by 
participants early in their careers. Such breakdowns of authority relationships may become 
more common with the organizational changes now occurring in many professional organ- 


izations. 


All viable organizations rely on a level 
of commitment from members which goes 
beyond that engendered by purely instru- 
mental means such as salaries and mate- 
rial benefits. While commitment may be 
almost nonexistent at lower levels, we ex- 
pect to find it increasingly as we ascend 
the organizational hierarchy (Beckford, 
1973:68) and we expect it especially in 
` those organizations with a substantial pro- 
fessional component. In this latter case, 
we find that work duties take place in the 
context of a specific, conscious and 
idealistic—albeit institutionalized—belief 
system about the nature of the occupation 
and about the services provided by the 
organization or profession to the society 
(Ritti et al., 1974). 

This reliance on commitment stemming 
from an idealistic belief system concern- 


* The authors wish to thank Arlene Daniels, Eliot 


Freidson, Robert Kapsis and Patricia Kendall for 
their helpful comments on an early draft. 
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ing the organization or profession is help- 
ful in promoting organizational stability 
and motivating the performance of ex- 
traordinary duties. Recruitment proce- 
dures for professional organizations rely 
heavily on idealistic or, better, altruistic 
images. But beyond this, the image of al- 


truism facilitates the maintenance of.a 


wide ‘‘zone of acceptance” in authority 
relationships and in maintaining institu- 
tional structure (Simon, 1958:12). In 
organizations as diverse as the Marines, 
the Church, universities, and social work 
agencies, there is a component of belief in 
the organization which has consequences 
transcending the purely material corre- 
lates of membership. 

We are particularly concerned with 
those organizational beliefs or ‘‘myths’’ 
that relate motives to consequences for 


_ the organization as an entity. Such beliefs 


are necessarily idealizations of actual 
facts and, for this reason, are somewhat 
fragile. Because of this, and because these 
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beliefs are important for organizational 
maintenance, the idealized concept of the 
Organization needs to be protected by 
mechanisms that will inhibit free and open 
communication concerning issues which 
tend to counter idealistic belief. Evidence 
that the motivations of organizational 
leaders are not connected to these altruis- 
tic belief systems poses a threat to the 
organization. 

We shall use the term ‘‘cynical knowl- 
edge’’ to describe knowledge that 
presumably altruistic actions or proce- 
dures of the organization actually serve 
the purpose of maintaining the legitimacy 
of existing authority or preserving the in- 
stitutional structure. Similarly, members 
of organizations usually construct for 
themselves explanations for a variety of 
organizational circumstances about which 
they have no direct information, but 
which otherwise make no sense to them. 
Such explanations may be based on al- 
truistic assumptions. Knowledge that 
undercuts these assumptions is also cyni- 
cal knowledge. 

If we define altruism as a principle of 
action for the organization that stresses 
regard for others or the production of 
beneficial ends for society generally and 
cynical knowledge as that denying the 
goodness or sincerity of these motives, 
then the particulars of altruism must be 
interpreted within the framework of the 
organizational or professional circum- 
stances in question. Within the university 
for example, altruism relates to motives 
such as the ‘‘advancement of knowl- 
edge.” It is not unreasonable to interpret 
‘the maintenance of our free enterprise 
system” as an altruistic motive in the con- 
text of business organizations. Conse- 
quently, knowledge that top members of 
the management hierarchy of several 
Organizations have consented to price fix- 
ing in order to distribute available busi- 
ness among themselves and avoid compe- 
tition may be devastating cynical knowl- 
edge to committed lower-level partici- 
pants within management. 

It is necessary here also to distinguish 
cynicism from the failure of idealism. 
There are other enemies of the belief svs- 
tem that may be damaging to commit- 
ment, but through the production of 
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realism rather than cynicism. For exam- 
ple, realistic knowledge of the inefficacy of 
medical procedures may damage the 
commitment of medical students but need 
not necessarily result in cynicism (Gray et 
al., 1966; Becker and Geer, 1958). Our 
concern is about a distinctly organ- 
izational phenomenon, particularly the 
consequences for authority and institu- 
tional structure of the development of cyn- 
ical knowledge about the organization and 
its motives. 

In this paper, we shall use the Roman 
Catholic Church as an example of what 
happens when the mechanisms controlling 
the production of cynical knowledge 
undergo radical change. The Church is 
especially vulnerable to cynical knowl- 
edge. We have already made the claim 
that professionals are more likely than 
others to look for meaning in the profes- 
sion itself—to have commitment to the 
overarching purpose of the profession 
(Ritti et al., 1974). Thus, cynical knowl- 
edge is especially damaging in profes- 
sional organizations where the stated pur- 
poses are important in characterizing the 
organization and where these purposes 
played a part in the decision of members 
to join and devote their lives to the profes- 
sion. The beliefs a recruit holds about an 
organization to which he has an instru- 
mental relationship are less important— 
cynicism about them can be compensated 
for by falling back on the instrumental re- 
wards. 

The control and management of com- 
munications is all the more important in 
Organizations such as the Catholic Church 
because there is no ‘theology of error.” 
The authority of the closed system of 
theological and dogmatic reasoning de- 
pends on the assumption of absolute cor- 
rectness without regard to a temporal di- 
mension. Apparent change is accounted 
for by ‘‘newly recovered ecclesiological 
insights.’’ Additional new links, if neces- 
sary, can be provided through infallible 
pronouncements. Because of this, the 
possible genesis in temporal and political 
concerns of necessary new links in dog- 


- matic reasoning are carefully guarded se- 


crets. Not unlike other monolithic organ- 
izations, such as conservative ‘‘Marxist’’ 
governments, many large corporations or 
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elite military organizations, the church 
pays great attention to its official com- 
munications and their content.! Thus, the 
impact of Vatican Council H and the at- 
mosphere of open communication it 
engendered had an enormous impact on 
the belief system and organization of the 
Church. 

It is this link between changes in com- 
munications patterns and changes in in- 
stitutional structure that is the subject of 
this paper. Taking the Roman Catholic 
Church as an example and using data de- 
veloped from one large United States 
archdiocese, we will develop the logic of a 
cycle linking the failure of organizational 
mechanisms inhibiting the production of 
cynical knowledge to other organizational 
processes that alter institutional struc- 
ture.” To do this, we will discuss the im- 
pact of Vatican II on the opening of com- 
munications in the Church and consider 
that against the background of our re- 
spondents’ ages which vary directly with 
their sharply different beliefs. We will 
then describe the specific content of cyni- 
cal knowledge within this universe; 
analyze some of the processes involved in 
the disclosure of cynical knowledge, in- 
cluding a description of its effects on indi- 
vidual versus institutional explanatory 
schemes; describe the organizational 


! In most cases, consistency with past actions and 
statements appears to be the overriding concern. For 
example, before the Tet offensive in Vietnam the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had deliberately halved esti- 
mates of enemy troops to show a continued decrease 
in troop strength. The main reason for this appears to 
have been the fear of ‘‘press reaction” with ensuing 
“stories that enemy strength is greater rather than 
less.” The motivation cited was the ‘‘overriding 
need to demonstrate progress in grinding down the 
enemy’’ (New York Times, 1975:7). 

2 Although our data are from one American 
archdiocese, we have seen nothing from other sur- 
veys of priests in the U.S. to indicate that our find- 
ings are not typical. One reader has commented that 
cynical knowledge has long been present in the 
Church in other societies without the effects cited 
here. If we assume this to be true, we might expect 
such variation to be explained by special char- 
acteristics of the American Church such as its minor- 
ity status in a country with a strong tradition of 
Church-State separation. Evidence of this distinct 
character is given in Ellis (1969), Cameron (1973), 


Sheed (1974) and a recent statement by the Vatican - 


(New York Times, 1972). 
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mechanisms that encourage cynical 
knowledge; and assert the applicability of 
those materials to other professional 
organizations. 


The Impact of Vatican II 


The sudden and dramatic change in the 
mode of communications within the 
Roman Catholic Church introduced by 
and in Vatican Council II has had enor- 
mous and continuing effects. Communica- 
tion patterns in the Church had been tradi- 
tionally one-way, with statements of 
dogma and policy flowing downward from 
Pope to bishop, from bishops to priests, 
and from priests to people. The proce- 
dures through which decisions on dogma 
and policy had been reached were not 
open to the people nor to those at lower 
levels of the hierarchy. 

Change in the Church, as elsewhere, 
frequently comes about through ‘‘enabling 
mechanisms’ which either permit pres- 
sures to rise to the surface or which create 
new situations and definitions. Vatican II 
was both the origin and the best example 
of a number of such mechanisms in the 
Church. It was the first time that most of 
the attending bishops met together as a 
body for legislative purposes. It was the 
first such gathering in 90 years and Vati- 
can I was 300 years after its predecessor. 
Most of the participants were unlikely to 
have known those who attended Vatican 
I, let alone have discussed its nature. Dur- 
ing their stay, the bishops were removed 
from. their administrative duties and the 
responsibilities of ‘“‘handling’’ those below 
them. As O’ Dea (1968:123) has put it, they 
were there to “‘discuss.”’ | 

Issues that had not been previously dis- 
cussed in public were raised, as were 
those which bishops, in their administrat- 
ive roles, had had neither the occasion nor 
time to consider. Unfettered by day-to- 
day administrative chores, the attending 
bishops were able to call upon the ideal 
values that appealed to the core of their 
religion but that so often were submerged 
by what appeared to be organizational 


‘necessities.’ As one bishop reported (in a 


3 These arguments about Vatican IJ are drawn di- 
rectly from Ference et al., (1971:510). 
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private conversation with one of the 
authors) about the final documents: ‘‘If 
the council documents were given to the 
2,000 bishops at the beginning, you 
couldn’t have gotten 100 signatures— 
including mine.” 

Communications among bishops was 
not the only social dynamic active at the 
Council. The decision of Pope John to in- 
clude observers and other Catholic think- 
ers made possible a rare diversity of opin- 
ion. Large numbers of theologians, includ- 
ing priests, laymen and non-Catholics, 
were brought into close contact for long 
periods. Bishops whose everyday duties 
were overwhelmingly administrative or 
judicial were thrown into contact with 
theologians, seminarians studying in 
Rome and the large numbers of journalists 
stationed in Rome to cover the story. Tra- 
ditional barriers and ceremonial shields, by 
agreement and necessity, were discarded. 
The bishops were questioned, challenged 
and pressured on every side into the roles 
of intellectual leaders of the world’s 
largest institution. 

A key impact of the Council resulted 
from the news of debates and the dis- 
cussions of personalities that were pub- 
lished throughout the world with remark- 
able speed. If information had been lim- 
ited to that contained in the daily bulletins 
provided by the Secretary General, as was 
the intent of the Curia, the Council prob- 
ably would have lost much of its impact, 
but such was not the case. Although the 
press was barred from the Council meet- 
ings, the initiative of the reporters and the 
willingness of the Council fathers to 
provide considerable ‘‘unofficial’’ data led 
to unprecedented open press coverage. 
These reports were widely read and made 
even more exciting because of the clan- 
destine nature of their acquisition. The 
depth of press coverage of the Council 
was all the more remarkable, given the 
obstacles which had to be overcome. 
Xavier Rynne (1968:51), who was ‘‘one’’ 
of the most effective journalistic spies de- 
scribes the effect of the attempt at news 
management: 


Organized by members of the Curia, the - 


Council was conducted in the strictest possi- 
ble secrecy, but Italian commentators main- 
tained that this only guaranteed the widest 
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possible circulation of the Council’s more 
intimate doings, and a pasquinade quickly 
made the rounds: ‘‘Why the great conciliar 
secrecy? Because secrets spread faster.” 


The Church was faced with an unprece- 
dented situation; issues which were nor- 
mally not discussed, especially with 
laymen, were now being broadcast 
openly. The Council would not operate in 
the seclusion typical of the Roman hierar- 
chy and then publish only the conclusions. 
More essential to the aftereffects, unanim- 
ity could not be claimed for pronounce- 
ments when detailed, reliable descriptions 
of extended, often acrimonious, debates 
were widely available. 

The evidence of internal discussion and 
bargaining provided by the press coverage 
has greatly stimulated the willingness of 
priests and laymen alike to question and 
demand justification of the statements and 
decisions of superiors. Infallibility, a qual- 
ity which adheres to pronouncements of 
the Pope or to the Episcopate as a whole 
under certain limiting conditions, in prac- 
tice had come to be attributed to virtually 
all of the statements of members of the 
hierarchy. As Kung (1971:28) has stated, 
“The claim to infallibility in the Church is 
always present subliminally even when 
not given formal expression’’ (author’s 
emphasis). Theological authoritarianism, 
itself an exaggeration of a restricted con- 
cept, was being applied to administrative 
matters. The Council, by questioning 
dogmatic absolutism had legitimated the 
questioning of administrative absolutism. 

The direct consequences of the Council 
Vatican I, while many and far-reaching, 
altered the traditional communications 
patterns within the Church in two crucial 
ways: first, both by action and recom- 
mendation the acceptance of the norm of 
collegiality among priests and among 
priests and people encouraged free and 
open exchange between ranks within the 
Church; second, because issues that were 
essentially organizational had been openly 
debated, new definitions of legitimate top- 
ics for such collegial exchange came into . 
being. To understand the impact of these 
new and open mechanisms of exchange 
we will turn to the examination of their 
effects on traditional belief systems in the 
Church. 
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The Failure of Belief 


While we see the Council Vatican H as a 
watershed event in the history of the mod- 
ern Church, our guess is that the reasons 
for this council had been building for some 
time. For, while Vatican II is a key event 
in a complex process of change, in itself it 
is neither cause nor effect, but both effect 
and cause of subsequent change in com- 
munication patterns. One major manifes- 
tation of this change has been a loss of 
control by the hierarchy over the ex- 
change of cynical knowledge. Table 1 
presents some evidence of this process.‘ 
Here we see the key elements of the dog- 
matic belief system arranged by period of 
ordination. These beliefs range from ac- 


* Data are taken from a 1970 survey by the authors 
of the entire population of the diocesan priests of a 
major metropolitan archdiocese. Seventy-one per- 
cent of the 986 priests returned usable booklets. We 
note that in many respects other than age this is a 
highly homogeneous group. Nearly all are urban, of 
the same ethnicity and education and, obviously, 
religion. Priests in this diocese appear to hold atti- 
tudes very like those of other American diocesan 
priests generally. Comparisons between ‘the re- 
sponses in Table 1 with responses from similar ques- 
tions used in a national study of priests show virtu- 
ally identical results (N.O.R.C., 1972:95). 
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ceptance of Christ as God and Man, a 
tenet central to Christianity generally, to 
the acceptance of the structure of the 
Church and the authority of the Pope. 
Quite obviously, there are large dif- 
ferences by period of ordination and by 
current status in the priesthood. Making 
comparisons by rows of Table 1, it can be 
seen that the only belief with uniform ac- 
ceptance (completely agree, points 6 and 
7, on a 7-point scale) is that belief central 
to Christian faith—Christ as true God and 
true Man. However, moving down rows, 
it is evident that the more specific the 
belief to the structure and organization of 
the institutional Roman Catholic Church, 
the lower the level of acceptance. Thus, 
the data dramatically illustrate a failure 
specifically of those beliefs that 
legitimatize the traditional institutional 
organization rather than showing a:more 
general trend toward secularization of 
priests. 

Moving across the columns in Table 1, 
the second major point to be observed is 
that there are large differences among the 
groups represented. By and large, the old- 
est group of priests accepts completely all 
of the beliefs presented while the youngest 
age grouping shows a majority which ac- 
cepts only the first. A farther point to be 


Table 1. Acceptance of Beliefs by Period of Ordination or Status 


Percentage Agreeing Completely 





Period of Ordination Status 

Priorto 1940- 1950- 1960- 1966- Ex- Sem- 
Item l 1939 1949 1959 1965 1970 Priests inarians 
Christ as true God and true 
Man as set forth in Chalcedon 
is central to my faith 95 91 87 77 66 e 63 
Faith is primarily a set of truths 
to which I assent on the au- 
thority of God revealing them 90 71 51 27 19 31 6 
Devotion and prayer to Mary is 
very important to Christian life 86 61 41 21 10 7 10 
The hierarchical structure of the 
Church is divinely ordained by 
Christ 76 59 38 21 27 7 6 
The teaching of the ordinary 
magisterium of the Pope must 
be given internal assent On 59 33 19 18 4 6 
Number responding (182) (150) (183) (93) (69) (45) (52) 
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observed is that those then in the semi- 
nary reflect a belief system almost identi- 
cal to that of a group of former priests. In 
fact; if anything, the former priests are 
more conservative. What are we to make 
of this? Though the structure of the data is 
clear, as with any point-in-time survey, 
interpretation of the process is ambigu- 
ous. In fact, there are at least four poten- 
tial explanations of the data. We shall 
examine these in turn. 

Differential attrition. One explanation 
is that, over the years, priests not accept- 
ing the belief system have departed, leav- 
ing only those who do accept these be- 
liefs. However, the facts cannot support 
this explanation. For, if we assume that 
the oldest group of priests started at ap- 
proximately the belief level of the 
youngest, then approximately three- 
quarters of the younger group would have 
to leave in order to produce the dif- 
ferences observed if attrition alone were 
responsible. But factually, attrition levels 
for the older age cohorts have been noth- 
ing like this.5 

Increasing acceptance over time. A 
second explanation would be that a proc- 
ess of increasing commitment and, conse- 
quently, growing acceptance of beliefs is 
responsible for the observed data. This 
would say, for example, that the semina- 
rians who become priests gradually, over 
time will come to accept the belief system 
completely. However, when we look at 
the overall process of change in the 
Church, this explanation seems unlikely. 
We have observed that vocations to the 
priesthood have fallen off considerably 
from the past and that the priesthood gen- 
erally is involved in a process of searching 
for new meanings. We cannot reject this 
explanation outright but it seems less 
plausible than others. In addition, these 


5 There are no accurate records of past resignation 
rates because of previous Church secrecy and the 
very small number of priests who became inactive. 
As is noted (N.O.R.C., 1972:313), About 5 percent 
of the diocesan priests resigned in the four years 
from 1966 through 1969. Even though the annual rate 
may not be high in comparison with other profes- 
sions, it is certainly high compared to impressions 
about what the rate was in the past.” 
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particular beliefs have never been thought 
to be associated with the aging process. 
Cohort differences. A third explanation 
postulates that the professional socializa- 
tion of each of the groups has been differ- 
ent and that the pattern of belief for each 
of the groups has been different and that 
the pattern of belief for each of the groups 
has not changed much from what it was 
when they first entered the priesthood. 
This, of course, is the simplest explana- 
tion and is consistent with many of our 
hypotheses about the change process be- 
cause it ties the changes occuring in this 
institution to the broader shifts that have 
been taking place in society. Recruits to 
the organization have brought with them 
the changing values of society. 
Differential attenuation. This hypoth- 
esis has been suggested to us by several 
priests in the course of our attempts to ex- 
plain the data and says the following: had 
we done the survey, sav, in the late 1950s, 
all groups of priests would have looked 
much like the older group. However, in 
the ferment of the 1960s and as a result of 
the opening up of communications follow- 
ing Vatican II, a differential attenuation of 
belief took place. The youngest groups of 
priests, less bound to the institutional 
Church than the older groups, had less 
reason to cling to conservative views in 
the face of new knowledge they were re- 
ceiving. Therefore, what we observe is a 
rejection of: belief which is inversely pro- 
portional to the degree of commitment of 
priests to the institutional Church. By 
commitment here we mean the degree of a 
priest’s willingness to entertain thoughts 
of returning to the lay state. Commitment 
is related inversely to the availability of 
attractive career alternatives. It also is re- 
lated to, though not identical with the 
plausibility of the traditional belief sys- 
tem, including beliefs about the institu- 
tional structure of the Church (Ritti et al., 
1974). To restate the hypothesis: the old- 
est groups of priests with no available at- 
tractive alternatives to the priesthood 
have a strong motivation to sustain a tradi- 
tional belief system which infuses past 
careers with meaning. Conversely, the 
youngest groups, less organizationally 
bound to careers in the priesthood and 
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with available attractive alternatives, have 
less motivation to sustain a belief system 
made increasingly implausible by the de- 
velopment of cynical knowledge. 

Evidence for this final explanation is 
presented in Table 2 showing commitment 
to the priesthood by period of ordination. 
Generally, the data fit the attenuation ex- 
planation quite well, with the rather sur- 
prising exception of the group ordained 
most recently. A possible post factum ex- 
planation of this departure from the ex- 
pected relationship, one that also is con- 
sonant with the differential attenuation 
hypothesis, is that the priests of the 
1960-1965 period have had greater expo- 
sure to certain of the inner workings of 
Church organization. Hence, on some is- 
sues they may be even more cynical than 
those of the later period.® Still, this is far 
from saying that we have conclusive rea- 
sons to favor this explanation over the 
cohort hypothesis. 

To conclude, whatever the process tak- 
ing place, obviously it has produced some 
dramatic differences and requires some 
sort of explanation. We think it unlikely 
that anyone of the above explanations, in 
itself, is sufficient and probably some 
elements of all are involved. Still, we can 


é Compared to the group ordained most recently, 
priests of the 1960-1965 period show other small 
discrepancies in the direction of greater cynicism in 
Tables 1 and 3. This suggests to us that, on certain 
topics, cynicism emerges somewhat later with inti- 
mate personal exposure to organizational practices. 
Because of the generally high quality of these data, 
we think these small differences are real, but we wish 
to avoid over-interpretation. 


Table 2. Commitment to Priesthood by Period of 


Ordination 
Percentage indicating 

Period of they have never thought 
Ordination * of returning to lay state 

Prior 

to 1939 ‘71 (178) 

1940-1949 54 (149) 

1950-1959 37 (183) 

1960—1965 17 { 93) 

1966—1970 28 ( 69) 


a Categories were pre-coded on questionnaire. 
Periods prior to 1939 grouped. 
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say with confidence that whatever has 
taken place has involved organizational or 
societal processes leading to a rejection of 
the beliefs that have supported the legiti- 
macy of the traditional organization of the 
institutional Church and to a lessening of 
commitment of younger priests. Our claim 
is that changes in communication patterns 
and the resulting production of cynical 
knowledge are a key element in producing 
the data we have observed. We turn now 
to a detailed examination of these proc- 
esses. 


The Content of Cynical Knowledge 


We have described the process by 
which Vatican II legitimated open com- 
munications and have shown the con- 
comitant changes in belief and commit- 
ment. It remains for us to document simi- 
lar changes in the production of cynical 
knowledge. While we cannot demonstrate 
causality, our task will be to demonstrate 
that the data are consistent with our de- 
veloping line of reasoning. In our study, 
we wish to that show organizational con- 
trol of exposure to facts countering official 
altruistic explanations had progressively 
weakened over the last few decades. We 
decided, therefore, not to ask priests 
whether they believed certain counter- 
altruistic explanations but, rather, to ask 
when they had first heard these topics dis- 
cussed in the course of their professional 
careers. Our hypothesis was that early 
exposure to cynical knowledge before a 
high level of commitment is built will be 
considerably more devastating than later 
exposure. 

This fact of the differential exposure to 
cynical knowledge is documented clearly in 
Table 3.7 Before we get into a discussion 
of results, the reader should note that the 
five topics of discussion on the left of the 


7 The response categories for this question are as 
follows: ‘‘in seminary or before,” ‘‘in first assign- 
ment,” ‘‘in later assignment,’’ ‘‘as pastor, “‘never 
heard this, “too offensive to answer.’’ This last 
category was provided at the insistence of the 
Archbishop and his staff. A maximum of six percent 
responded in this category on the first item in Table 
3; none in this category responded on the last item. 
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Table 3. Exposure to Cynical Knowledge by Period of Ordination 








Percent indicating that they first heard this topic 


discussed “in first assignment” or before 


: Period of Ordination 
Prior to 1960- 1965- In 
Topic 1939 1940s 1950s 1965 1970 Seminary 

That formation of Church 
teaching can involve bargaining 
among members of the hier- 
archy 9 19 39 68 75 77 
That members of the hierarchy 
do not always believe what they 
say publicly 24 36 48 72 81 83 
That pastorates have been 
awarded on the basis of per- : 
sonal friendship 35 52 77 95 90 96 
That priests may remain many 
years as pastor though they are 
unfit for the job 44 70 91 98 100 100 
That there are alcoholic priests 77 97 97 ' 99 100 100 
Number responding (182) (150) (183) (93) (69) (52) 


table represent a continuum of clandestine 
knowledge. This continuum ranges from 
the first item, which is almost the defini- 
tion of cynical knowledge as we have de- 
scribed it, through the final item, which is 
simply an admission of the possibility of 
individual fallibility and, hence, not cyni- 
cal knowledge at all by our definition. 
Examining Table 3 by columns, we can 
see a consistent relationship between ex- 
posure to cynical knowledge and period of 
ordination. The younger groups are far 
more likely to have heard these topics dis- 
cussed in their first assignment or before 
and seminarians generally acknowledge 
that they have already heard these topics 
discussed. Consequently, the data fit our 
‘‘attenuation process” description quite 
well. Looked at another way, 68% of the 
oldest group claim never to have heard the 
first item discussed while only 23% of the 
seminarians make a similar claim. Our ex- 
planation for this, as we shall discuss la- 
ter, is that it is necessary to participate in 
certain kinds of activities in order to gain 
exposure to counter-altruistic explana- 
tions. These mechanisms simply did not 
exist in the Church for the older priests. 

Examining Table 3 by rows, we find a 
striking correspondence between the level 
of cynicism characterizing the topic and 


the ease of access to that kind of informa- 
tion. Exposure to discussions relating to 
individual fallibility is commonplace, 
while exposure to those dealing with top- 
ics that are increasingly crucial to the 
basis of authority and institutional struc- 
ture correspondingly is not. 

The existence of this differential restric- 
tion of information is neatly illustrated by 
our own experience in getting approval for 
this survey from the Archbishop and the 
Personnel Committee. They were strongly 
opposed to the inclusion of the first two 
items in Table 3. Curicusly, their argu- 
ment did not center so much on disputes 
as to the truth of these statements as it did 
to their objection that the open inclusion 
of these statements would imply that it 
was possible for a priest to believe these 
things. On the other hand, there was no 
objection to the inclusion of the item on 
alcoholic priests. (In fact, only one per- 
cent of the oldest group claimed never to 
have heard this.) In the process, of our 
own bargaining over the inclusion of the 
cynical items in the survey, it was 
suggested to us by the Committee itself 
that we might want to include an item on 
homosexual priests. Thus, it is that these 
data and our discussions with the hierar- 
chy. point quite clearly to the distinction 
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between cynical knowledge and knowl- 
edge that counters idealism about char- 
acteristics of individuals unrelated to their 
organization roles. 

To summarize, we believe these data 
point to a significant change in the content 
of discussions within the Church. When 
knowledge was closely controlled by the 


hierarchy, discussions were likely to be- 


concerned with idiosyncratic weaknesses 
of individuals (Thompson, 1961:122—3). 
As the control of presumed knowledge has 
moved from the hierarchy to the body of 
the Church, the content of discussions has 
focused increasingly on matters central to 
the operation of the organization. Cynical 
knowledge focuses not on the weakness of 
individual personalities, but on the fallibil- 
ity of motivation in matters of organ- 
izational doctrine and policy. Thus, pos- 
session of cynical knowledge can be ex- 
pected to have an impact on beliefs sup- 
porting the legitimacy of traditional organ- 
izational forms and of the acceptance of 
the coherence of the Church as an atem- 
poral whole not subject to the whims of 
contemporary culture. The perception 
that some elements may reflect accom- 
modations to temporal necessity make the 
acceptance of the remainder difficult. For 
these reasons, the spread of cynical 
knowledge poses a threat to the institu- 
tions of this profession. 

Having made the point that cynical 
knowledge implies a focus on organ- 
izational motivations rather than indi- 
vidual idiosyncracies, we shall examine 
some parallel processes whereby organ- 
izational members shift their explanation 
of certain occurrences from an individual 
to an organizational level. 


From Personal to Institutional 
Inadequacy: A Shift in Focus of 
Explanations 


Organizational participants under- 
standably offer explanations of significant 
events that affect them. These explana- 
tions may be at the individual or organ- 
izational level and about individual or 
organizational processes. Shifts in levels 
of explanation can become important 
events in their own right. This has hap- 
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pened in the explanations of those who 
leave the active ministry. 

In the past, leaving the active priest- - 
hood was an individual act and an occa- 
sion for stigmatizing the individual priest, 
while now it has become an occasion for 
indicting the organization for its failures. 
In the past, leaving was interpreted as a 
weakness of the individual priest—an in- 
ability to cope or to maintain the strength 
needed as a participant in this highly de- 
manding endeavor. Now, it is interpreted 
as a fault of the organization—an inade- 
quacy on its part—and as an index of the 
decline of the institution. Personal ac- 
counts by ex-priests are no longer full of 
guilt and are now usually indictments of 
the organization. Those earlier termed 
‘‘deserters™ are now not even referred to 
as ex-priests but as ‘‘those who have left 
the active ministry.’’ And some of these 
even continue to perform their priestly 
functions for laity willing to receive their 
ministrations, albeit, in unofficial or sub 
rosa situations. 

So, too, for all elite organizations, there 
is a point in their existence when leaving 
changes from personal inadequacy to in- 
stitutional inadequacy. The seminary, for 
example, was viewed as a means to weed 
out those who ‘‘couldn’t take it.” But 
when vocations drop and numbers leaving 
the seminary rise to a certain point—when 
there are insufficient vocations to carry 
out the tasks—it turns the other way. The 
reaction to celibacy has had a similar kind 
of history. More generally, for all organ- 
izations, a key index is the interpretation 
by those who remain of the motives and 
circumstances of those who leave. 

Furthermore, the level of analysis used 
to explain events is not simply a matter of 
analytical skills or perceptions, but also 
ideologies. The shift of explanation from 
an individual to an organizational level has 
negative implications for organizational 
leaders and puts some of the responsibility 
on them rather than all of it on the depar- 
tees. 

Although a recognition and acknow- 
ledgment of the difficulties being 
encountered by the institutional Church 
might enable the bishops to lead the 
Church more effectively through change, 
it is not surprising that many of them have 
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made no shift in their focus of explana- 
tion. In our diocese, the Archbishop con- 
tinued to assign blame to the individual 
resignee rather than to search for explana- 
tions within the institution. Predictably, 
this produced more cynical knowledge 
which further threatened existing 
authority and institutional structure. 

For example, one well-known departing 
priest who wrote a long thoughtful letter 
to the Archbishop explaining his reasons 
for leaving—including the lack of change 
within the Church—nevertheless was 
asked if he were sure there was no woman 
involved. At the end of his meeting with 
the Archbishop, he was urged to have a 
talk with the diocese’s psychologist. 

In cases such as this, the bishops risk 
producing cynical knowledge that results 
from the apparent hypocrisy with which 
they handle resigning priests. The priest 
risks formal sanctions against his status as 
a Catholic unless he receives permission 
to leave in a process referred to as “‘latci- 
zation.” Since resignation has been a se- 
cretive procedure in the past, not much was 
known of the process. However, now that 
many have left without stigma, the laiciza- 
tion process has become more public. All 
kinds of negative rumors are likely to cir- 
culate in such new situations but, because 
they are rumors (second- and third-hand 
word-of-mouth stories that are passed 
from individual to individual), even if 
based on truth they can be dismissed by 
those priests who have no first-hand 
knowledge or who do not wish to believe 
‘‘bad’’ things about those in the hierarchy. 

However, unconfirmed rumor and sus- 
picion became open knowledge when the 
Senate of Priests in the diocese took up 
the issue of laicizational difficulties and 
included statements about the process in 
their committee reports. Thus, the report 
of the committee on priestly renewal con- 
tained the following sentences: 


An even more serious matter than that of 
delay is the degradation to which some, at 
least, of the applicants for laicization have 
been subjected. It is a verified fact that some 
' applicants have been told that a favorable 
decision is more likely if they will testify to 
immoral conduct or psychological disability 
on their part. In effect, a priest who has not 
been guilty of such conduct or who does not 
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have some psychological weakness is at a 
disadvantage in respect to laicization. 


The discussion that followed this report 
showed that many neither knew nor 
wanted to believe that resigning priests 
would be subject to such treatment. As 
one priest put it: “It posits that Rome 
does do this—a laicization process 
whereby pleading guilty makes it easier. 
Isn’t that a little strong.” 

In sum, we have a good example of the 
shift in levels of explanation due to the 
introduction of new facts negating the 
older explanations that are based on the 
dual premises of the altruism behind 
organizational motives and individual fal- 
libility as the reason for failure. The 
emerging explanation quite clearly implies 
organizationally cynical reasons for laici- 
zation: to maintain the existing bases of 
authority and to mask institutional failure. 
Significantly, the Senate of Priests, a re- 
cent organizational innovation, played a 
key part in the foregoing illustration. The 
Senate is both product and producer of 
cynical knowledge as part of the cycle of 
institutional change resulting from the 
failure of the belief that altruistic reasons 
lie behind institutional structure or serve 
as an explanation of actions. As producer, 
the Senate provides a forum where altruis- 
tic explanations can be challenged and 
where facts revealing cynical motives are 
brought into the open. 


The Senate as a Mechanism of Structured 
Hypocrisy 


The Senate, an elected representative 
body of the priests of the dioceses, was 
created outside the existing hierarchy fol- 
lowing a Motu Proprio issued shortly after 
Vatican JI by Pope Paul VI. Set up to 
provide more participation and consulta- 
tion in the affairs of the diocese, it has 
come to modify the uncontested authority 
of the existing organizational hierarchy. 
As it evolved, its purposes became those 
of organizing to modify existing hierarchi- 
cal relationships, to set standards of 
organizational mobility, and to adjudicate 
other personnel issues such as salaries. 

The Senate provided a forum that was 
likely to call forth hypocrisy (hypocritical 
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assertions by superiors) because it put 
items on the agenda whose discussion re- 
quired the adminstrators to cite reasons 


for their positions—reasons that might not. 


otherwise be made explicit. But many 
“real” reasons could not be stated and 
others had to be stated in their stead. This 
latter situation encouraged structured 
hypocrisy. 

The above processes are illustrated by 
the management of a debate in the Senate 
over whether the survey on which this 
paper is based should have been con- 
ducted. Although the Archbishop was 
forced to state some reason for not having 
it done, it would have been difficult to 
make all his reasons explicit. Some rea- 
sons are embarrassing because they re- 
flect the naked wish to retain unilateral 
power. He could and did say that the sur- 
vey overlapped a concurrent national sur- 
vey (National Opinion Research Center, 
1972) and that it might interfere with the 
work of the Personnel Board. But he 
could not say that it might provide evi- 
dence about the attitudes and behavior of 
priests threatening to the actions and be- 
liefs of the hierarchy or that it would con- 
firm, to already dissident priests seeking 
constituencies, the degree of support for 
change. He could not say that priests 
ought not to be informed about how all 
other priests felt, although he could say 
there was danger that the data might fall 
into the hands of newspapers and be mis- 
stated and publicized. He could not say 
that it would raise issues that would force 
him to take action or that it would make: 
his own inaction obvious. On their part, 
the senators could not say they wanted it 
for some of the very same reasons that he 
did not, nor could they admit explicitly 
that they wanted it in order to increase 
their own power. The senators, then, 
learned more about the political nature of 
the Church as the new organizational 
forms contributed both to making that 
political nature more explicit and actually 
to increasing politics. 

This kind of organizational forum 
provided by the Senate helps break down 
the awe in which highly placed leaders are 
held—an awe that normally serves as a 
shield against cynical knowledge. Most 
authors, however, do not deal with cyni- 
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cal knowledge but with its opposite. Thus, 
Thompson (1961:70) discusses the impor- 


_ tance of ‘‘charismatic status rank” and its 


production of ‘‘awe’’ as a legitimating de- 

vice for authorities in hierarchical struc- 

tures: 
Incumbents of high office are held in awe 
because they are in touch with the mysteries 
and magic of such office; they are ‘‘on the 
inside,” have ‘‘inside information,” etc. 
Since one knows less and less about the ac- 
tivities of superordinates the farther away in 
the hierarchy they are, the greater is the awe 
in which he holds them, and consequently 
the greater‘is their prestige or status. 


Our point is that the less priests know of 
the organizational particulars surrounding 
the decisions and actions of members of 
the hierarchy, the more likely it is that 
altruistic explanations will be inferred. 
Awe works to counter questions of 
“why? with legitimating explanations 
based on attribution of superior under- 
standing and, in this case, holiness to 
members of the hierarchy. 

Vatican H urged the bishops to mingle 
with their priests and to meet formally 
with them to seek advice. As we see in the 
Senate, these encounters between bishop 
and priest made it difficult for the bishop 
to maintain the kind of distance that pro- 
duces awe. Even more important, the 
priests obtained and maintained knowl- 
edge of the bishop and of his. faults. 
Knowledge that counteracts awe opens 
the way for cynical knowledge, and 
knowledge that indicates that awe is de- 
liberately produced is cynical knowledge. 
Vatican IJ tried to reduce the pomp and 
circumstance of the bishop by stating the 
need for him to express humility and 
simplicity. In this institution, a humble 
hierarchy would not by itself destroy awe 
because humbleness is a prime value of 
the Church and anyone thought to really 
possess it would be held in some kind of 
awe. In this case, cynical knowledge 
would be the kind of knowledge that re- 
vealed the lack of true humility. Cynical 
knowledge derives from developing an 
understanding that the pretense of humil- 
ity (the acting out of humble roles as 


exemplary for all) serves the motives of 


organizational control by: effectively sup- 
pressing protest and by individualizing the 
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supposed motives for protest by priests. 
Thus, the invocation of the sin of pride 
(the antithesis of humility) is used to 
suggest that the inability of priests to ac- 
cept discipline is one of the reasons they 
protest against constituted authority and 
institutional structure. 


Summary 


Changes in authority relations and in. 


the institutional structure of the Church 
are rooted in the production of knowledge 
that counters assumptions of altruism as 
an explanation for organizational actions. 
Data from our survey reveal widespread 
differences in beliefs among priests of 
varying ages suggesting a process 
whereby younger priests, not yet bound 
into the institutional structure of the 


Church, are gaining access much earlier in. 


their careers to information that counters 
altruistic assumptions about the organ- 
izational motivations behind Church ac- 
tions. The attempt to explain the wide dif- 
ferences in beliefs among priests of vary- 
ing ages has led us to our thesis that cyni- 
cal knowledge is both a cause and effect of 
changes now occurring in the Catholic 
Church in America. 

In the past, cynical knowledge, regard- 
less of the amount that existed, had little 
effect because of the setting in which it 
was obtained. Cynical knowledge was ob- 
tained within the context of a coherent 
ideological and organizational system 
which did not question the permanence of 
either the institution or the place of the 
priest in it. The lifetime permanence of the 
priests vocation prevented cynical 
knowledge from having the effect it now 
has—the priest was totally committed to 
the organization. Men did not leave with- 
out severe stigmatization, and those who 
did leave had few occupational opportuni- 
ties. Without viable alternatives from or- 
dination onward, the priest had to take his 
continuance in the priesthood for granted. 

In any institution characterized by a 
strong belief system in its goals, especially 
where these are in part altruistic, that be- 
lief system is threatened if the behavior of 
higher officials can be characterized as 
flowing from internal -political motiva- 
tions. The plausibility of the entire struc- 
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ture of the institution may be threatened. 
The priest—with viable alternatives to his 


_ present calling—can now afford to take 


seriously the cynical knowledge that 
comes from widely published and open 
sources. And much of that cynical knowl- 
edge is generated by activities that take 
place in organized settings which provide 
an opportunity for extended discussion. 

As these discussions serve to threaten 
the positions of those in authority, so, too, 
do the explanations offered by priests 
about problematic circumstances. So, for 
example, we find a shift in explanations 
for the failure of commitment on the part 
of priests from those positing individual 
weakness to those pointing to flaws in in- 
stitutional structure. 

To conclude, we feel that the changes 
that we have noted in the Church may be 
symptomatic of possible changes to come 
in other professional institutions as they 
become imbedded in more complex organ-’ 
izational networks. The politicization and 
bureaucratization of the Church may not 
be unlike those in other professional 
groups as they create the organizational 
mechanisms which hasten the acquisition 
of cynical knowledge among younger 
members. 
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Using block modeling of data from a sociometric questionnaire, we analyze the patterns of 
social structure shown by authors of two highly cocited clusters of biological-science papers. 
Analyses of anecdotal data, background information, and data oh citations support the findings 
Jrom the block models. The density of contacts and the patterns of sociometric and citation data 
show that the authors of papers in the clusters form sociai groups. Each group has a center- 
periphery pattern, and the two groups show structural differences that appear to reflect 
differences in the timing and diffusion of their respective major research findings. 


Sociologists interested in the social and 
intellectual features of scientific change 
have emphasized the importance of 
small-scale, informally organized groups 
of scientists interested in the same or 
closely related research problems. Re- 
search on such groups was originally 
stimulated by the work of Kuhn (1962) and 
Price (1963), and many case studies have 
been published (Griffith and Mullins 
[1972], summarize much of this research). 
Systematic comparative analyses of the 
structure and development of groups are 
few (exceptions are Crane, 1972; Mullins, 
1973), largely because their boundaries 
are typically indistinct and their lives 
often transitory. As a result, investigators 
have disagreed on the appropriate 
methods for determining the boundaries 
and interrelations among groups (Chubin, 
1976). There is even disagreement over 
which term most adequately portrays 
these groups: ‘‘specialty,’ ‘‘subspe- 
clalty,’’ ‘“‘research area,” ‘‘network,”’ 
‘‘network cluster’? and ‘“‘invisible col- 


* We gratefully acknowledge support from Na- 
tional Science Foundation Grant SOC74--24537. The 
authors wish to thank Jeanne Gunning for assistance 
with data collection, Belver Griffith and Henry Small 
for the original lists of groups, Sue Reidhead, Re- 
becca Szurovy and Jamesina Edwards for typing, 
and Carolyn J. Mullins for editorial services. 


lege’ all have been suggested (Whitley 
[1974] and Hagstrom  [1976:758] 
have tried to resolve some of these ter- 
minological differences). 

Small and Griffith (1974) have proposed 
cocitation analysis as a way to identify the 
small, informal groups of scientists that 
play a major role in scientific change. De- 
fining the strength of cocitation as the 
number of times two documents (either 
articles or books) are cited together in 
other documents, they argued that during 
a given time period groups of documents 
with strong cocitation ties (1) reflect the 
interests of publishing authors and (2) 
probably are important to work in existing 
specialties. By identifying clusters of 
strongly cocited documents reported in 
the Science Citation Index (SCD, Small 
and Griffith tried to outline the specialty 
structure of contemporary science. 

Of course, there is no necessary rela- 
tionship between clusters of documents 
and groups of researchers, and many 
sociologists of science have been skeptical 
of Small and Griffith’s work because there 
may be no strong relation between mem- 
bership in a research group and individual 
scientists’ citation of documents (Mulkay, 
1974). Indeed, Chubin (1976:452) argued 
that cocitation analysis produces a scien- 
tific ‘‘specialty’’ that is only ‘“‘the most 
visible slice of the literature—nothing 
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more, nothing less.’ These objections, 
like Small and Griffith’s original argu- 
ment, are a priori and have yet to be eval- 
uated empirically.! In this paper, we 
present sociometric data for the authors of 
papers in two biomedical cocitation clus- 
ters and use block modeling (White et al., 
1976) to assess the two positions. 


DATA AND METHODS 


We began our investigation with lists 
(provided by Small and Griffith) of highly 
cocited documents on reverse tran- 
scriptase and Australia antigen. The 
documents on reverse transcriptase are 
associated with the discovery of an 
enzyme that can reverse the normal flow 
of information in cells. In 1970, two arti- 
cles reported this discovery and a third 
reported a replication of the findings. 
Additional documents, with strong cocita- 
tion ties to these articles, formed a smali 
cluster that grew until 1973. In that year, it 
merged with other clusters into a huge 
cluster of 329 documents associated with 
the general area of viral genetics. We 
chose 137 articles for analysis: the docu- 
ments from six small clusters in 1971 that 
merged to form the 1972 cluster and 
documents in the 1973 cluster that had 
been written by the authors of documents 
in the 1972 cluster. 

Documents in the second cluster have 
strong cocitation ties with papers that re- 
port the discovery of an antigen associ- 
ated with type-B viral hepatitis. Although 
these papers first appeared in 1966, inten- 
sive research on the implications of the 
discovery was not reported until after 


1 Small (1977) reported a case study of a cocitation 
cluster concerned with collagen research in which 
specialists were asked to list (1) the most important 
papers in its recent history and (2) the leading inves- 
tigators in collagen research. He found that (1) usu- 
ally the more higher-cocited papers were more often 
mentioned by his respondents and (2) the researchers 
frequently named as leading investigators were more 
likely than other investigators to have written highly 
cocited papers. This result is consistent with Chu- 
bin’s characterization of cociation clusters as highly 
visible slices of the scientific literature, but it does 
not show whether the authors of higher-cocited 
papers form a coherent social group. 
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1969. Unlike the reverse-transcriptase 
cluster, the Australia-antigen cluster re- 
mained an independent cluster from 1970 
through 1973. Therefore, for analysis, we 
chose all documents included in the clus- 
ter in any of the four years—a total of 82. 

For each cluster, our next step was to 
list all first authors of documents and any 
subsequent authors who coauthored more 
than one paper. Using this specification, 
we obtained the names of 105 scientists 
for the reverse-transcriptase cluster and 
65 scientists for the Australia-antigen clus- 
ter. 

For each scientist, we obtained 
sociometric data from two sources. The 
first was a questionnaire mailed to the in- 
dividuals in the groups asking each to re- 
port on nine types of sociometric tie with 
each of the other scientists on the list for 
his or her group. The nine ties included 
three measures of awareness (“‘Have you 
ever heard of X?’’; “Do you follow the 
work of X?’’; “Do you know X well?’’), 
two indicators of teacher-student relations 
(‘Are you a teacher of X?’’; “Are you a 
student of X?) and four measures of col- 
leagueship (‘Are you a colleague at the 
same institution with X?’’; “‘Have you 
ever been a co-worker with X?’’; ‘‘Are 
you presently a co-worker with X?”; 
“Have you ever been a coauthor with 
X?’’). We obtained completed question- 
naires from 82% of the authors in the 
Australia-antigen cluster and 86% of the 
authors in the reverse-transcriptase clus- 
ter. The questionnaires were mailed and 
collected during May-July, 1975. The sec- 
ond source of sociometric data was the 
SCI. From it we obtained for each year 
between 1967 and 1973, each author’s ci- 
tations of any document by any of the 
other authors in the list for his or her 
group. 

Since we wanted to determine the ex- 
tent to which social patterns among scien- 
tists reflect features of their intellectual 
products (see Griffith and Mullins, 1972), 
we searched for published reviews of the 
research reported in the papers and inter- 
viewed selected authors of documents in 
the two lists. This information was 
gathered between May, 1975, and Decem- 
ber, 1975. 
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RESULTS 


The Cognitive Developments 


Both the published reviews and the in- : 


terviews revealed that the documents in 
both clusters did, in fact, reflect important 
intellectual developments and were not 
merely highly visible slices of scientific 
‘literature. The reviews and the interviews 
also showed important differences be- 
tween the two areas. As we noted above, 
the original discovery of Australia antigen 
was reported in 1966. Immediately after- 
ward, ambiquities about the source and 
nature of the antigen attracted the dis- 
coverers’ attention. For some time, re- 
searchers believed that a new mechanism 
of disease causation might be involved 
(Maugh [1975] discussed developments in 
this research through 1975). Because of 
these difficulties, the development of a 
vaccine for hepatitis B was delayed until 
1975. Nevertheless, from 1966 on, re- 
search was continuous (becoming more 
intense after 1968), the original dis- 
coverers continued to do research on the 
topic. 

Reverse-transcriptase research has fol- 
lowed a different pattern (Culliton [1971] 
reviewed research up to 1971). In the mid- 
die 1960s, investigators had suggested the 
possibility that genetic information could 
be transferred from RNA to DNA, but 
convincing evidence of the transfer was 
not presented until 1970. This evidence 
was presented simultaneously by two 
groups working independently on some- 
what different materials and the inves- 
tigators involved received Nobel Prizes 
for the research. After a flurry of activity 
devoted to specifying more precisely the 
exact mechanisms that transferred infor- 
mation from RNA to DNA, the re- 
searchers moved on to study related by 
somewhat different topics in oncology and 
viral genetics. Thus, unlike the research 
on Australia antigen, which has been 
fairly continuous since the middle 1960s, 
work on reverse transcriptase has been 
declining since the early 1970s. 

We now consider whether the 
sociometric data show that the authors in 
each group have relationships that would 
be expected of either currently or recently 
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existing scientific specialty groups.?. We 
focus on three separate but interrelated 
questions: To what extent do the authors 
in each group show high levels of mutual 
awareness and relatively dense social con- 
tacts?; To what extent do the two groups 
of authors exhibit social structures consis- 
tent with previous descriptions of social 
structure in scientific specialties?; To what 
extent do the two groups show patterns of 
growth and change consistent with our 
knowledge about their patterns of cogni- 
tive development? 


Awareness and Social Contact 


Since there are no previously estab- 
lished levels of awareness, teacher- 
student ties and collegial ties that we can 
use as standards for deciding whether a 
given group of scientists is a scientific 
specialty, we compare our findings with 
those from previously published case 
studies. Table 1 shows the results for the 
three measures of awareness. The figures 
are the proportions of the total possible 
links (N? — N) that respondents reported 
for each of the three measures. Thus, .74 
for ‘‘ever heard of’ among reverse tran- 
scriptase researchers shows that they 


_ formed nearly three-fourths of the 10,920 


links that were possible among the 105 
respondents from this group.’ Breiger’s 
(1976) results, from reanalysis of data on 
another biomedical specialty, are not 
strictly comparable to ours because he re- 
ported responses to a question about ‘“‘un- 
awareness” rather than ‘‘ever heard of’; 
also, he gave the proportion of ‘‘mutual 


2 Given the lack of agreement on a term to char- 
acterize the social entity we are studying, we use the 
term ‘‘specialty’’ to mean typically small and infor- 
mally organized groups of researchers who carry 
out work on a given question or topic. The groups 
could also be called ‘‘invisible colleges” (Price, 
1963) or ‘‘research areas’’ (Whitley, 1974), but **spe- 
cialty’’ is the term most often used by previous re- 
searchers who have studied these groups. 

3 In the analysis, we have included those who did 
not return questionnaires because they were recip- 
ients of ‘‘choices’’ from the respondents. Obvi- 
ously, since the nonrespondents reported no ties 
with the respondents, our results necessarily under- 
estimate the true densities of ties for our groups. 
Nevertheless (see below), our densities exceed those 
reported in previous studies, even those from data 
that also exclude nonrespondents (Breiger, 1976). 
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Table 1. Overall Network Densities for Three Measures of Awareness, by Specialty 
tt i 


Specialty Area 
Neural Control * 

Level of Reverse Australia of Food and 
Awareness Transcriptase Antigen Water Intake 
Ever heard of .74 84 47” 
Follow the work of .40 35 cae 
Know well .15 16 EN 
Mutual contact a ay .07 

N 105 65 107 





“Source: Breiger (1976:119-22). 


* This figure is the complement of that reported by Breiger for the proportion of respondents who 


indicated unawareness. 
¢ _,,.=no data for cell. 


contacts” rather than the proportion who 
knew each other well. Since “‘know well” 
probably captures a higher level of aware- 
ness than is indexed by ‘‘mutual contact,”’ 
the results show that levels of awareness 
in our two groups are higher than the 
levels among researchers studying the 
neural control of food and water intake. 
Crane (1972) described student-teacher 
and colleagueship ties in two specialties. 
One, in mathematics, concentrated on the 
theory of finite groups; the other, in rural 
sociology, concentrated on the diffusion 
of agricultural innovations. She computed 
‘*group connectivity scores” that included 
both direct ties between specialty mem- 
bers (e.g., the kinds of tie reported in 
Table 1) and indirect ties for all numbers 
of steps (Crane [1972:41-4] describes this 
technique). To obtain comparable figures 
for our two groups of scientists, we com- 
puted connectivity scores for four ties that 


are similar to hers. Table 2 shows three 
kinds of information for each tie: density 
of direct contacts (as in Table 1) for our 
two groups, and connectivity scores re- 
ported by Crane for her two specialties. 

The first two ties, current collaboration 
and published collaboration, are measured 
in comparable ways in our study and 
Crane’s. In both cases, our scores are 
substantially higher than hers. Indeed, in 
our two groups, direct ties for these two 
relationships are as dense as all ties, both 
direct and indirect, in Crane’s two spe- 
cialties. In our two groups, only the con- 
nectivity scores for ‘‘teacher of’ are of 
sizes comparable to those for Crane’s 
specialties. On the other three relation- 
ships, the authors of our two clusters of 
papers exhibit denser patterns of contact 
than do the members of other scientific 
specialties that have been studied. This 
result supports the claim that highly co- 


Table 2. Network Densities and Connectivity Scores for Teacher-Student and Collegial Ties, by 


Specialty 
Ties 

RT AA 

Current Collaboration .O14 .018 
Published Collobaration .031 . 043 
Thesis Directors er tak 
Teacher of .006 .006 
N 105 65 


Connectivity Scores 


Diffusion® 
Theory ° of 
of Finite Agricultural 


RT AA Groups Innovations 
.046 .125 oats .010 
452 .394 .030 022 

cae Bs .010 .028 
.019 .022 pics ek 

105 65 102 221 


Note: RT=reverse transcriptase; AA=Australia antigen. 


a Source: Crane (1972:147-9). 
> Source: Crane (1972:146~-7). 
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cited papers are produced by members of 
scientific specialties. 


Social Structure 


Scientific specialties typically display a 
social structure that, for many social rela- 
tionships, can be described as a ‘‘center- 
periphery” pattern (Breiger, 1976:128-9). 
The center is a subset of members who are 
recognized by others as being central to 
the specialty. These scientists are more 
productive than their peers, and among 
them are those who made the original dis- 
coveries that are the intellectual basis of 
research in the specialty. These scientists 
usually have central locations in the spe- 
cialty’s pattern of information flow and 
usually are important to its organizational 
development also (Mullins, 1972; 1975; 
Crane, 1972: 49-56). In contrast, periph- 
eral members are less visible to both the 
core and each other. They are usually 
linked to only one or a few members of the 
central group. In addition to central and 
peripheral members, some specialties in- 
clude outsiders who, although they have 
published research on the specialty’s 
topic, show little awareness of core and 
peripheral members who, in turn, show 
little awareness of the outsiders. These 
scientists may show high levels of produc- 
tivity and eminence in the larger disci- 
pline, but their primary research orienta- 
tions apparently are outside the specialties 
studied (Breiger, 1976:131-2; Cole and 
Zuckerman, 1975). To determine whether 
these general structural features were 
present in our groups of authors, we did a 
block-model analysis of each group using 
the nine sociometric ties reported in the 


RT 
Level 1 105 
Level 2 \ 
Level 3 37 19 
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questionnaires. Block modeling (White et 
al., 1976) partitions the members of a 
population into mutually exclusive and 
exhaustive subsets (blocks). For all 
socometric ties in the analysis, the mem- 
bers of each block have equivalent rela- 
tions with members of other blocks. Thus, 
for the ties in a given study, the members 
of a block are structurally equivalent 
(White et al., 1976:737—40). 

We partitioned the two groups of 
authors by using a variation of the CON- 
COR hierarchical clustering algorithm 
(Breiger et al., 1975).4 The algorithm was 
applied to a sociomatrix containing the 
nine types of tie listed above. In both in- 
stances, a four-block partition provided a 
detailed picture of structure without ex- 
cessive loss of cases in the blocks. Figure 
1 shows the successive partitions of the 
two ups. The roman numerals are 
labels for the blocks. 

Table 3 shows the patterns for three 
levels of awareness, presented as 4 x 4 
matrices in which each matrix is a reduced 
form of the original, individual-level 
sociometric matrix. For example, for the 
Australia-antigen (AA) authors, we began 
with a 65 x 65 matrix showing ties for 
‘fever heard of.” We permuted the matrix 
to sort the authors into the four AA blocks 
shown in Figure 1. Thus, the 4 x 4 AA 
matrix for ‘‘ever heard of’ (shown in 
Table 3) represents the structure of this 
type of awareness for the four blocks of 
structurally equivalent authors. The 





* CONCOR is an inefficient technique for extract- 
ing information from sociomatrices (Schwartz, 
1977), but is is adequate for detecting the general 
structural characteristics of interest in this article. 


Figure 1. Successive Partitions of Authors 
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Table 3. Four-Block Densities for Three Types of Awareness among Authors of Documents 
Reverse Transcriptase _ Australia Antigen 
Ever Heard of 
I Il Ii IV I II TI IV 
I .98 .91 .72 .62 I .99 85 . 86 53 
H .92 .78 -58 .36 H .96 -88 . 66 . 66 
Il 92 .78 .69 gor I 91 “7T .83 .67 
IV .83 59 .47 45 IV .89 81 -73 .70 
Follow Work . 
I Il mM IV I ` u ITI IY 
I .72 58 38 26 I 51 .67 58 34 
II <12 55 .40 23 I 40 . 30 21 18 
I .44 30 .20 11 Ii 36 .19 19 10 
IV .42 26 17 13 IV 21 „24 13 12 
Know Well 
I II HI IV I II NI IV 
I . 52 21 old .08 I 56 26 Fa 08 
II .22 12 .12 .07 II 20 09 02 04 
II .11 07 .04 .02 m 10 .04 18 01 
IV .12 03 .04 .04 IV 08 08 02 02 


entries in the matrix are the densities of 
contact within and between the blocks. 
Specifically, the entry in cell i, j of this 
matrix is the number of times members of 
block i report that they have ever heard of 
an author in block j divided by the 
number of such reports that were possible 
(m. n when ij, nê - n when i=j). 

If a center-periphery structure exists 
among tbe blocks, it will appear as strong 
ties within one:or more core blocks, 
strong ties between a center block and its 
“follower” blocks (but not between these 
follower blocks themselves) and, perhaps, 
weak or nonexistent ties between some 
blocks and both center and follower 
blocks. With proper arrangement of the 
blocks, this kind of structure would be 
reflected in high-density cells at one of the 
two main-diagonal corners of a matrix, 
with increasingly low densities becoming 
prominent as one moves toward the oppo- 
site, main-diagonal corner. 

The results in Table 3 generally. confirm 
the hypothesis that the two groups of 
authors conform to the center-periphery 
structure. The types of awareness shown 
in Table 3 range from the weak ‘‘ever 
heard of (for which overall density is 
high) to the strong ‘‘know well’ (for 
which overall density is low) and, as ex- 
pected within a given type of awareness, 


the densities decline fairly uniformly from 
the upper-left to the lower-right corners of 
the matrixes. In all but three cases,’ the 
exceptions to the general pattern are small 
enough to be easily attributed to sampling 
variation and unreliability of measure- 
ment. For each group, members of block I 
are both more visible to members of the 
other blocks and more aware of those 
members than they are of themselves. 
This pattern is repeated if we successively 
remove blocks I and I from considera- 
tion. Thus, in each specialty, the members 
of block I constitute the center of the 
group, and the members of blocks I 
through IV are increasingly peripheral. 
Unlike Breiger’s hunger and thirst spe- 
cialty, however, there appears to be no 
outsider block in either of the two groups. 
Table 4 shows the densities for five 
types of social contact. In general, the 
results are consistent with those in Table 
3. For example, in both RT and AA, the 
members of block I are more likely than 
members of any other block to have 


5 For Australia antigen, block IJ] shows unexpec- 
tedly high intrablock awareness for ‘‘ever heard of” 
and ‘‘know well.” For the same two relationships, 
members of block H show relatively low awareness 
of members of blocks HI and IV. For reverse tran- 
scriptase, relatively few of the authors in block H 
have ever heard of authors in blocks IM and IV. 
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Table 4, Four-Block Densities for Five Types of Contact 
RT Authors AA Authors 
Teacher of 

I Iti IH IV I I it IV 

J .02 .O1 .02 01 I 02 01 02 01 
I .01 00 .00 .00 II 00 00 60 00 
Til .00 00 .00 .00 I 00 .00 01 00 
IV .00 00 .00 .00 IV 00 00 00 00 

Colleague at Same Institution i 

I I HI IV / I HI Ht IV 

I .08 04 03 .04 I 05 .02 .08 01 
It .03 . 04 0i „01 i 00 01 .00 00 
TH .O1 .01 01 .01 I 09 01 .17 01 
IY .05 „01 01 .03 IV 00 01 .00 00 

Ever a Co-worker 

I I IH IV I H Iu IV 

.07 .03 .03 03 I .12 05 .07 03 

II .04 02 .02 01 at .02 01 .00 00 
i .02 01 .O1 01 It „04 00 .10 00 
IY .02 01 .01 02 IV 01 02 .O1 00 

Co-worker Now 

I H I IV I II IH IV 

I . 03 .02 01 0l i .07 02 -04 .01 
H .03 . 02 .O1 01 i .O1 Ol .60 .00 
It .00 00 .00 00 HI .02 00 .03 „00 
IV „01 00 .01 00 IV .01 00 .00 .00 

Coauthor 

I II III IV I wD 1H IV 

I .08 04 .02 .03 14 „05S .09 02 
H .06 .04 .02 01 H .04 .04 .00 01 
m .02 „Q1 .02 .01 IH .05 „00 04 01 
IV .03 .O1 .02 „01 IV .00 .02 00 00 


taught members of other blocks. The 
other four types of contact repeat the 
center-periphery pattern. Overall, these 
results are consistent with previous 
theories about teacher-student relation- 
ship patterns of information flow in sci- 
entific specialties (Mullins, 1975). The 
major exceptions to the center-periphery 
pattern in Table 4 apparently explain some 
of the deviations from this pattern in Table 
3 (see footnote 5). In particular, members 
of AA block III show considerable contact 
with each other, a finding that is consis- 
tent with the AA block III’s high density 
of ‘‘know well” ties (Table 3). In contrast, 
AA block II shows surprisingly little con- 
tact with blocks III and IV and this finding 
may account for the relative lack of ties 
for ‘‘ever heard of’ and ‘‘know well’ be- 


tween AA block IJ and AA blocks III and 
IV (Table 3). 

Thus far, our inferences about center 
and peripheral groups have been based 
solely on the sociometric patterns of 
awareness and contact. By themselves, 
the sociometric results do not necessarily 
prove that these two groups of authors 
exhibit the social structure of a scientific 
specialty. Therefore, we will now show 
that the blocks identified above as central 
blocks (I in AA and RT) do indeed consist 
of the highly productive and eminent sci- 
entists specified in our earlier discussion 
of a scientific specialty’s typical social 
structure. 

Preliminary evidence is the fact that in 
each group, scientists in block I wrote the 
original discovery papers. More complete 
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evidence is presented in Table 5, which 
shows the block-specific means for six 
variables that reflect status differentials 
among the blocks in each group. The re- 
sults are consistent with the patterns of 
awareness and contact shown above. For 
example, RT’s block I authors had the 
oldest Ph.D. degrees (a measure of pro- 
fessional experience), and they exceed the 
members of the other blocks on the five 
other measures of status (which indicate 
performance). RT’s blocks II through IV 
show no consistent pattern on age of de- 
gree, but they do show a consistent 
hierarchical ordering on the five perform- 
ance measures. The AA authors show no 
clear pattern for professional experience 
and papers published, but they do show 
the expected hierarchy for the more re- 
cent performance measures (funding re- 
ceived and 1970 and 1973 citations). Thus, 
for both groups the data on status gener- 
ally confirm the inferences drawn from the 
block models. 


Patterns of Change 


Thus far, our analysis has been based 
on cross-sectional sociometric data. The 
data are fully consistent with the hypoth- 
esis that both groups of authors of highly 
cocited documents constitute scientific 
specialties. Now we analyze longitudinal 
data on patterns of citations to all docu- 
ments, including the highly cocited 
papers, among the authors of each cluster. 


In this analysis, we emphasize the fit be- 
tween changes over time in patterns of 
citation and what we know about the cog- 
nitive development of the two specialties. 

Table 6 shows citation patterns for both 
groups for four periods during the years 
from 1967 to 1973. These four periods 
were determined by examining the density 
levels and patterns for all years and then 
combining consecutive years that showed 
strong similarity. Two results for AA are 
especially noteworthy. First, there are 
substantial changes in overall density. Be- 
ginning with fairly low densities during 
1967 and 1968, there were substantial in- 
crease in 1969 and 1970. The high densi- 
ties in 1970 were maintained until 1973, 
when they began declining. Second, there 
are changes in the pattern of citation over 
the period, and these changes occur pre- 
cisely when the density changes. During 
the earliest period, block I was cited 
slightly more than any other block, but all 
blocks show intrablock densities that are 
higher than any of the interblock densi- 
ties. In 1969 a center-periphery pattern 
began to emerge. It was quite strong dur- 
ing the period from 1970 to 1972 but the 
pattern began to weaken in 1973. 

These two changes conform fairly 
closely to the intellectual development of 
the specialty described earlier. Intensive 
research in the area did not develop until 
the late 1960s and early 1970s. When it did 
develop, the authors who had made the 


Table 5. Block-Specific Medians for Measures of Status 


Citations Received 

Year Research Papers on 

Block of Ph.D. Funding * Published” 1967 1970 1973 
Reverse Transcriptase 

I 61.5 3.0 35.0 47.0 72.0 136.0 

II 65.0 1.0 14.0 2.0 10.0 64.0 

M 65.0 0.5 12.5 3.4 12:5 29.0 

IV 67.5 0.0 8.0 0.0 5.0 40.0 

Australia Antigen 

I 59.0 2.0 39.0 11.0 40.0 88.0 

II 61.0 0.0 21.5 2.5 42.0 59,5 

I 63.0 0.0 13.5 0.0 11.0 37.5 

IV 64.0 0.0 19.5 0.0 14.0 30.5 


* Research grants and contracts for 1974 and 1975, in $10,000s. Source: Smithsonian Scientific 


Information Exchange. 


> Total papers published, 1967—73. Source: SCIi. 
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Table 6. Four-Block Densities of Citation Flows among Authors of Documents 


RT Citations 
1967--69 

I i It IV 
I -04 .01 -00 .00 
I .01 .02 .00 .00 
it ol .00 Ol .00 
IV 01 .00 .00 .O1 

Density=- .011 

1970 

I H I IV 
I 12 03 02 .02 
uH 04 .02 .01 .01 
HI 03 01 .02 .O1 
IV 01 00 . 00 .O1 

Density= .030 

1971 

I H Ii IV 
I .17 08 .05 05 
Ul 10 08 .05 02 
Ol .05 .02 .03 00 
IV 02 Ol 00 01 

Density== .036 

1972-73 

I H Ii IV 
I .09 04 02 .02 
It 04 06 02 .01 
i 02 .02 02 .00 
IV 00 .00 00 .O1 

Density== .028 


AA Citations 
1967-68 

I 0 HI IV 
I .03 .00 .O1 .00 
I .O1 02 .00 .00 
HI .02 .00 .03 .00 
IV .00 00 00 .03 

Density—.0i1 

1969 

I i I IV 
I .13 .05 .09 .O1 
H .06 .05 .03 „91 
w .02 .01 .04 .00 
IV .00 .00 00 .02 

Density .042 

1970-72 

I II I IV 
I 26 14 wil 03 
H 14 .13 .05 04 
Il .05 02 .06 .O1 
IV .08 .07 04 .O5 

Density. 100 

1973 

I II I IV 
I .19 09 06 .02 
I .07 .07 .02 .02 
ii 04 .O1 04 ,00 
IV .O1 .O1 .00 02 

Density .056 





original discoveries in 1966 constituted a 
clearly bounded central group. This group 
maintained its position after 1972 but, as 
work in the area became less intense, cita- 
tion densities among the group declined. 

Similar results are shown for RT 
authors. The citation densities were rela- 
tively low from 1967 to 1969, and then 
increased to a peak in 1971, the year fol- 
lowing the publication of the discovery 
papers. Then a decline in densities oc- 
curred during 1972 and 1973. Once again, 
the earliest period shows a pattern 
wherein block I receives more citations 
than the other blocks, but intrablock den- 
Sities are generally higher than interblock 
densities. This pattern changes to a 
center-periphery pattern as densities in- 
crease, but the original pattern reemerges 
when the densities decline (1972-1973). 
The chief difference between the two 
groups is the more sustained period during 
which Australia-antigen authors main- 


tained high citation densities and a 
center-periphery pattern. 

In general, the longitudinal results for 
the two groups of authors correspond 
fairly closely to the cognitive develop- 
ment. Both groups show the same gen- 
eral changes in densities and patterns, and 
these changes occur at the expected 
points in time. Furthermore, the chief dif- 
ference between the two groups is consis- 
tent with the fact that research on reverse 
transcriptase occurred during a shorter 
period of time than research on Australia 
antigen.® 


6 Given the lack of methods for testing statistical 
hypotheses about changes in the densities and pat- 
terns of ties in sociometrics (Granovetter, 1976), we 
cannot determine whether the results shown in Table 
6 can be reasonably attributed to random sampling 
and measurement error. Given the consistency of 
our social structural results with known intellectual 
characteristics of the two groups, however, we 
doubt that either sampling or measurement error 
produced the social structural results. 
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For both groups, the decline in citation 
densities and the weakening of the 
center-periphery pattern during the most 
recent period cannot be attributed to a 
decline in the scientific activity of their 
members. Data on publication (not 
presented here) show that the scientists in 
our study have continued to publish at the 
rates they did during the two groups’ peak 
years. Furthermore, although the mem- 
bers of each group now cite each other 
less often than during the peak years, they 
have received increasing numbers of cita- 
tions from the scientific community as a 
whole. These results suggest that, with the 
passage of time, the scientists in each 
group have turned their attention to other 
research topics. This kind of shift among 
the central scientists in a specialty has 
been suggested as the modal pattern of 
specialty decline (Mullins, 1975; Mulkay, 
1975). In sum, the longitudinal citation 
data for both groups of authors further 
corroborate the conclusion that the two 
clusters of highly cocited documents are 
indeed the products of scientific specialty 


groups. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this paper, we have examined var- 
ious features of the social structure exhib- 
ited by the authors of two clusters of 
highly cocited papers. Both groups are 
dense social networks, and both show pat- 
terns of social ties that are consistent with 
previous accounts of the social structure 
of scientific specialties. In addition, 
changes over time in the flow of citations 
among the authors in each group closely 
match the cognitive development of the 
two research areas. Finally, differences 
between the two groups, such as the 
different times of peak activity and the 
difference in citation densities during 
these periods, also match closely the 
different cognitive development of the two 
areas. 

On the basis of these results, we con- 
clude that the highly cocited papers were 
produced by scientists-who were, when 
the papers were written, members of sci- 
entific specialties. The findings strongly 
indicate that cocitation analysis can iden- 
tify scientific specialties and thus be a 
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promising tool for the comparative 
analysis of specialty growth and develop- 
ment. Two directions of inquiry seem 
promising. First, researchers should do 
more detailed analyses of the social struc- 
tures of groups such as those discussed in 
this paper. The consistency in the rela- 
tionships among blocks across different 
types of social contact suggests the exist- 
ence of coherent role relationships, and 
the algebra of these relationships (Boor- 
man and White, 1976) needs explication. 
Second, the kinds of research group iden- 
tified by cocitation analysis are not equiv- 
alent to some of the entities discussed in 
previous work on scientific specialties. 
The two groups examined in this paper, 
for example, fit the models of neither the 
‘‘revolutionary”’ nor the ‘‘elite’’ specialty 
(Mullins, 1973:299-300). We believe that 
analyses of additional research groups de- 
tected by cocitation analysis will yield in- 
formation about the variety of structures 
currently encompassed under the term 
‘‘specialty’’ and the dynamic processes of 
specialty growth, transformation and de- 
cline. 
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THE REALISM OF EDUCATIONAL AMBITIONS 
IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES* 


ALAN C. KERCKHOFF 
Duke University 


American Sociological Review 1977, Vol. 42 (August}:563~571 


Differing characteristics of the educational systems in England and the U.S. lead to the 
hypothesis that educational expectations should become ‘‘realistic’’ earlier in adolescence in 
England than in the U.S. Several definitions of realistic are used in the analysis of data 
obtained from thirteen-year-old boys in both countries. The hypothesis is generaily supported, 
but the English boys are found to overestimate the significance of ability in the process of 
educational attainment. This overestimate is also found for older English boys, while older 
American boys report the most realistic expectations of any of the samples studied. These 
findings are interpreted as indicating different effects of the institutional characteristics of the 


two educational systems. 


Discussions of the aspirations of ado- 
lescents note that the levels of expected 
(or hoped for) attainment reported by 


young people are often quite unrealistc.. 


This usually means that there are many 
more respondents who aspire to high 
levels of attainment than can possibly be 
expected to reach them.! The difference 
between ambition and probable attain- 
ment evidently becomes smaller as the re- 
spondents get older, however, and by the 


* A revision of a paper presented at the Seminar 
on Mobility and Social Stratification, sponsored by 
the International Sociological Association Research 
Committee on Social Stratification, Jerusalem, 
April, 1976. The data sets used in this study origi- 
nally were assembled for my analysis under grants 
from the National Science Foundation and the Office 
of Education. The I.E.A. data were made available 
through the assistance of Richard M. Wolf of 
Columbia University, and the Peaker data were 
made available by Douglas Pidgeon, then of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Educational Research in 
England and Wales. I gratefully acknowledge their 
assistance. I also am indebted to Alan Parrow and 
Sharon Poss for computational assistance and to 
Frank Bean, Richard T. Campbell, James S. House 
and an anonymous reviewer for critical reviews of 
. earlier drafts of the article. 

! For instance, in Turner’s (1964) study of Los 
Angeles high school seniors, over half of the boys 
expected to attain professional or semi-professional 
occupations, and two-thirds expected to obtain some 
college education. In light of their backgrounds, 
which were generally similar to those of the U.S. 
population, such expectations almost certainly could 
not be realized. 


time American students are in twelfth 
grade, there is a rather close corre- 
spondence between their educational ex- 
pectations and their probable attainments 
(Kerckhoff, 1974a).? 

The unrealistic ambitions appear to re- 
flect ignorance of the association between 
antecedents and attainments. Thus, if am- 
bitions become increasingly more realistic 
as adolescents near maturity, there must 
be some process through which this 
greater realism is brought about. There is 
evidently a growing appreciation both of 
the probabilities of reaching various levels 
of attainment and of one’s own potential 
in relation to this set of probabilities. Our 
current understanding of the process of 
social stratification leads us to believe 
that, initially, the two most important pre- 
dictors of ultimate level of attainment are 
one’s social origins in the stratification 
system and one’s academically relevant 
ability (Sewell and Hauser, 1972; Haller 
and Portes, 1973). 

Information about the factors associ- 
ated with various levels of attainment and 
about one’s own position in the distribu- 
tion of these factors undoubtedly comes 
from a variety of sources. Family, friends, 
the mass media and the school all contrib- 


2 The same source suggests that this is much less | 
true for occupational expectations, twelfth graders 
being almost as unrealistic as sixth graders. 
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ute to this understanding. The school is 
especially important for obtaining an 
‘assessment of one’s own relative position, 
since the school uses objective assess- 
ment methods and deals with nearly the 
full range of individual abilities. In all 
modern societies, the educational systems 
not only teach the child but also report on 
how well he/she is doing in relation to 
others at the same level of development. 
Schools also (at least implicitly) inform 


the individual of the long-range 
significance of different levels of academic 
performance. 


School systems differ, however, in the 
kind and amount of feedback they provide 
to their students. Some provide much 
more explicit reports of the students’ 
levels of performance and, especially, of 
the long-range significance of these levels. 
The more explicit the feedback, the more 
realistic one would expect the child’s view 
of the future to be. For instance, school 
systems in societies having what Turner 
(1960) has called ‘‘contest’’ and ‘‘spon- 
sored” mobility processes would be ex- 
pected to differ in the explicitness of feed- 
back and, thus, we would expect adoles- 
cent ambitions to differ in their degree of 
realism. In a system of contest mobility, 


elite status is the prize in a open contest and 
is taken by the aspirants’ own efforts... . 
Under sponsored mobility elite recruits are 
chosen by the established elite or their 
agents, and elite status is given on the basis 
of some criterion of supposed merit and can- 
not be taken by any amount of effort or 
strategy. (Turner, 1960:856) 


Turner uses England and the United 
States as examples of sponsored and con- 
test mobility systems, respectively. In the 
traditional English system, a decision is 
made when the child is eleven or twelve 
years old regarding the type of secondary 
school he/she will attend. The major 
differentiation is between two rather 
different types of schools. They are the 
grammar school and the secondary mod- 
erm school, the former providing a much 
more demanding and academically- 
oriented curriculum intended to prepare 
students for post-secondary education. 
The selection process depends very heav- 
ily on the children’s performance on 
achievement tests and the expert judg- 
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ment of educators.3 This division thus 
separates the students into two groupings 
having significantly different long-range 
possibilities. In contrast, the American 
system of contest mobility provides 
somewhat more opportunity for adoles- 
cents to change course throughout secon- 
dary school and encourages the belief that 
such change is possible. 

Information about one’s performance 
and potential which is received from the 
school system thus would be expected to 
have very different meaning in these two 
cases. In the English case, a clear-cut and 
presumably irrevocable message, which 
defines the future within rather narrow 
limits, is received at an early age. Turner 
(1960:859) interprets the English system: 
‘*The earlier that selection of elite recruits 
is made, the sooner others can be taught 
to accept their inferiority and to make 
‘realistic’ rather than phantasy plans.” In 
the American case, on the other hand, 
feedback is likely to include expressions 
of hope and encouragement for better per- 
formances in the future. This hope and 
encouragement provide a basis for un- 
realistic expectations and they reduce the 
likelihood that children will use the most 
relevant bases for estimating their poten- 
tial for future attainment.* 

The present paper ıs part of a broader . 
investigation of educational expectations 
and attainment in England and the U.S. 
which takes this differentiation between 


3 The English school system has been changing 
significantly during the past decade. In particular, 
there is much less dependence on examinations (the 
so-called 11+) as the basis of secondary school as- 
signment, and a new form of school, the comprehen- 
sive school, has been introduced. The latter in- 
cludes both types of students, though often in thor- 
oughly segregated tracks. These changes had hardly 
begun, however, at the time the data analyzed here 
were collected. Thus, the dual secondary school sys- 
tem, in which assignment was heavily influenced by 
ability and performance measures, was predominant. 
There were, of course, several other kinds of schools 
besides the grammar and secondary modern schools, 
even in the 1960s, but the great majority of students 
attended one of these two types, and the others can 
rather easily be classified into the dichotomy formed 
by these two. Finally, the school-leaving age has 
been raised from fifteen to sixteen since the data 
used in this analysis were collected. 

4 Yuchtman (Yaar) and Samuel (1975) use a similar 
conceptualization of the differences in the systems 
when comparing Israel and the U.S. 
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the educational systems in the two coun- 
tries as its point of departure. The primary 
concern here is to examine the general 
hypothesis that educational expectations 
become realistic much earlier in England 
(under a sponsored mobility system) than 
in the U.S. (under a contest mobility sys- 
tem). In making this comparison, three 
forms of analysis involving three levels of 
specification of the general hypothesis will 
be employed. First, the average educa- 
tional expectations of samples of English 
and American adolescents will be com- 


pared with the average attainments of- 


young adults in the two societies to see if 
there is a general tendency for the Ameri- 
can adolescents, more than the English, to 
have unrealistically high expectations. 
Second, a predicted level of attainment 
will be estimated for each individual in 
both samples, based on a prediction equa- 
tion derived from earlier research, and the 
individuals’ own expectations then will be 
compared with these predictions. The hy- 
pothesis would call for a greater similarity 
between these predictions and the indi- 
vidual’s own expected attainments in 
England than in the U.S. 

A third form of analysis will be used to 
assess the degree to which adolescents, in 
reporting their educational expectations, 
weight the relevant factors in ways that 
are similar to their weights in the determi- 
nation of actual attainments. Specifically, 
we will see if the relative weights of social 
origins and ability are the same when the 
subjects’ expectations are regressed on 
these variables as they are when the at- 
tainments of young adults are regressed 
on them. This is the most refined way we 
have of assessing the degree of realism of 
the boys’ expectations. If the English sys- 
tem of sponsorship functions more effec- 
tively than the American contest system 
to inform students about the process of 
attainment, we would anticipate that the 
two equations would be more nearly the 
same in England. Since assignment to one 
of the two types of secondary schools is 
presumably an important source of infor- 
mation about one’s future in England, this 
third type of analysis also will examine the 
effect of secondary school assignment on 
expectations in England. 

Although there 1s adequate reason to 
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hypothesize that these English-American 
differences will be found at some point in 
the life of an adolescent, it will be impor- 
tant to take the age of the subjects into 
account. This is true for two reasons. 
First, it is not necessary to infer that in a 
system of contest mobility young people 
never obtain a realistic view of their prob- 
able attainments; it is only necessary to 
infer that they are slower to do so than 
young people in a system of early spon: 
sorship. Thus, our guiding hypothesis ts 
that English adolescents will become 
more realistic earlier. Second, the dif- 
ferences in the educational systems make 
it difficult to equate young people solely 
on the basis of age. A large proportion of 
English adolescents leave school before 
age sixteen while most American adoles- 
cents are still in school at seventeen. 
Thus, it will be necessary to consider not 
only chronological age when comparing 
adolescents in the two countries but also 
to consider how close they are to the av- 
erage school-leaving age. Both reference 
points will be used in the analysis. 


Method 


In 1964, the Council of the International 
Project for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement (1.E.A.) conducted a study 
of mathematics performance in twelve 
countries, including England and the U.S. 
(see Husén, 1967, for a discussion of the 
overall study). National samples were 
drawn from those students who were thir- 
teen years old—most of them were 
presumably in the eighth grade in the U.S. 
and the second form in England. Although 
both boys and girls were included in the 
samples, only data from the boys are used 
in the present analysis. There are 2,489 
American and 1,231 English boys in the 
samples studied. 

The primary analyses will be conducted 
with these samples, but two other data 
sets will also be analyzed. The I.E.A. 
thirteen-year-olds are at different points in 
the normal pattern of secondary school 
education in the two countries, the 
English boys being closer than the Ameri- 
can to the point at which most students 
leave school. Thus, the two other data 
sets are from samples of boys who are at 
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different ages but who are at the same 
general place in the educational system, 
namely, at the point just prior to when 
most students leave school. One data set 
is from a sample of fourth form (roughly 
fifteen-year-old) English boys studied by 
Peaker (1971). This is a subsample of 382 
boys taken from a larger national sample. 
The other is from a sample of American 
white male high school seniors studied by 
Kerckhoff (1974a). The 956 boys in the 
sample are from Fort Wayne, Indiana. Al- 
though the variables were not measured in 
the same way in these two studies, nor in 
the same way as in the L.E.A. study, all 
data sets contain measures of the same 
variables. The measurement methods are 
outlined in Table 1, and the details are 
reported in the research reports cited. 
The analysis will be presented in four 
stages. First, the average number of years 
of additional education expected by the 
I.E.A. thirteen-year-olds will be com- 
pared with experts’ estimates reported at 
the same time. Second, a regression equa- 
tion found to be effective in predicting the 
actual attainments of young adult males in 
the two countries will be used to generate 
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individual attainment predictions, and 
these will be compared with the individual 
expectations reported by the boys in the 
I.E.A. samples. Third, the regression 
weights in the attainment prediction will 
be compared with the weights found using 
the same independent variables to explain 
the J.E.A. boys’ expectations. All three of 
these analyses will be used to test the hy- 
pothesis that the English expectations will 
be closer to the predicted outcomes than 
will the American expectations. Finally, 
an analysis which parallels the third will 
be conducted using the fifteen-year-old 
English and the seventeen-year-old 
American subjects. This analysis will be 
used to see if the inter-nation comparison 
is the same when the samples are equated 
on the time away from the average 
school-leaving age rather than being 
equated on chronological age. 


Results 


The simplest definition of realism is 
based on a comparison between a group’s 
average level of expected attainment and 
the experts’ best estimates of predicted 


Table 1. Measures of Variables Used in the Analysis 








Data Set 





English Fourth Form 
Six categories ranging from 


“Professional” to “Un- 
skilled Manual,” Coded 6~ 


Age at which he left 


“Total Test Score.” Com- 
posed of both verbal and 
quantitative sub-tests 


Age to which they expected 


LE.A, 

Variable Thirteen-Year-Olds 

Father’s Five categories ranging 

Occupation from “Professionals and 
Managers of Large and 
Medium-Sized Organiza- 1 
tions” to “Unskilled Work- 
ers.” Coded 5-1 

Father’s Number of years of edu- 

Education cation received school 

Ability “Total Mathematics Test 
Score.” Constructed by 
summing several sub-test 
scores 

Educational Number of years of addi- 

Expectations tional full-time education 


expected 


to stay in school 


U.S. Seniors 


Duncan SEI Scale scores 


Nine categories ranging 
from “Eighth Grade or 
Less” to “Graduate or Pro- 
fessional School.” Coded 
1-9 


Lorge-Thorndike I.Q. Test 
Score 


Amount of education ex- 
pected. Six precoded an- 
swers ranging from “Quit 
High School before Gradu- 
ating” to “Graduate or Pro- 
fessional School.” Coded 
1-6 
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attainment. Estimates of the probable av- 
erage educational attainment of boys who 
were thirteen years old in 1964 were ob- 
tained from Robbins (1963) for the English 
and from Simon and Grant (1967) for the 
American samples.5 These sources indi- 
cated that American boys of thirteen 
would probably obtain 5.6 additional 
years of education on the average, and 
English boys would probably obtain 3.5 
additional years on the average. The 
American boys in the I.E.A. sample said 
they expected an average of 7.4 years of 
additional education, and the English boys 
said they expected an average of 3.9 
additional years. This is, at best, only a 
crude index of the boys’ realism, but there 
is little doubt that, according to this index, 
the English boys were more realistic than 
the American boys. The American ambi- 
tions were clearly too high by this defini- 
tion, but the English ambitions were only 
slightly high. 

The prediction equation used to derive 
individual predicted attainments for the 
I.E.A. boys was taken from Kerckhoff 
(1974b). In that study, it was shown that a 
path analysis using social origins and 
ability as predictors of the actual educa- 
tional attainments of young males pro- 
duced surprisingly similar results in the 
two countries. That analysis suggests that 
a single set of standardized regression 
coefficients can be used to predict educa- 
tional attainment in the two countries, 


5 Both of these sources provides tables in which 
educational attainments are estimated for past and 
future years. In Simon and Grant (1967:7), Table 8 
reports ‘‘estimated retention rates, Sth grade through 
college entrance" for the beginning years (when stu- 
dents were in 5th grade) from 1924-1925 through 
1959-1960. Figure 2 (1967:8) reports ‘‘estimated re- 
tention rates, fifth grade through college graduation” 
for the beginning year of 1959-1960. The combina- 
tion of these two sources makes a fairly exact esti- 
mate possible, though the estimate does not control 
for sex. In Robbins 1963:103), Table 3 gives ‘‘per- 
centage of each age group [ages 15 through 19 and 
over] at school in January” for England and Wales, 
by sex, 1950-1985. Table 31 (1963:148) reports ‘‘ini- 
tial entrants to higher education as percentage of the 
age group,” by sex, 1954-1962. Table 34 (1963:151) 
gives similar information for 1955-1985. These latter 
two tables, together with data in Section 8 on ‘‘length 
of courses,” make estimates of post-secondary 
school attainments possible. In both sources, there 
are other statistics cited against which the estimates 
used in the present analysis could be checked. 
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using social origins and ability as predic- 
tors. The equation derived from that 
source a used in the present analysis i is: 


t= 3 [Bj (Kay — X1y)/Sy]Sys + Y; 


where n is a standardized regression 
coefficient applicable to both countries, i 
refers to the particular independent vari- 
able (father’s occupation or education or 
son’s ability), j refers to the country 
(England or the U.S.), S,; is the standard 
deviation of the particular variable for the 
country, and Y, is the predicted mean 
additional years of education for the coun- 
try. By using the means and standard de- 
viations appropriate to the particular 
country, it is possible to transform the 
original equation, based on standardized 
coefficients, into an equation based on 
metric coefficients appropriate to the par- 
ticular measures used in this study.® The 


Y scores produced in this way can be 


rounded to the nearest whole year and 
then used as an individual’s predicted at- 
tainment level. Throughout the discus- 
sion, the boys’ estimates of their future 
attainments will be referred to as ‘‘ex- 
pected attainment’’ while the rounded 
scores produced in this way will be re- 
ferred to as “‘predicted attainment.” 

When the predicted attainment scores 
are cross-tabulated with the expected at- 
tainment scores, the two scores are iden- 
tical for 33.4% of the English and 18.8% of 
the American boys; they are either the 
same or within one year of each other for 
74.6% of the English and 52.2% of the 
American boys.’ Thus, again, by this 
more refined definition, we find the 
English I.E.A. boys’ expectations to be 
more realistic than those of the American 
boys. 


é The standardized coefficients used in the 
analysis conducted here are those reported by 
Kerckhoff (1974b: Table 3) as ‘‘Duncan (uncor- 
rected)” for the American equation and ‘‘Douglas 
(a) for the English equation. An analysis that is 
fully parallel to the one presented here was con- 
ducted reversing the standardized coefficients but 
leaving the rest of the computation the same. It pro- 
duced somewhat different results, but the overall 
pattern was the same. 

7 The gamma, computed for the cross-tabulation 
of these two sets of scores, is .709 for the English and 
.338 for the American sample. 
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Yet, the analysis presented thus far 
does not demonstrate that the closer fit 
between predicted and expected levels of 
attainment in England result from the 
English boys’ having based their expecta- 
tions on the same antecedents which help 
explain actual attainments. Since the best 
prediction equation available uses social 
origin and ability as the bases of predic- 
tion, a wholly realistic group of boys (by 
this definition) would report expectations 
that are associated with these antecedents 
the same way as attainments are. 

Table 2 provides a number of bases for 
comparing the antecedents of educational 
attainment (the source of our prediction 
equation) in the two countries with the 
antecedents of the boys’ expectations. 
The ‘‘Path Coefficients” are taken from a 
path analysis in which expectations (or 
attainments) are regressed on ability and 
SES. “‘Gross Effects” refers to the pro- 
portion of the variance in expectations (or 
attainments) which can be explained by 
ability or SES alone. It is the square of the 
correlation between ability and expecta- 
tions (or attainments) and the square of 
the multiple correlation of father’s occu- 
pation and father’s education with expec- 
tations (or attainments), respectively. 
“Unique Effects” refers to the additional 
variance of expectations (or attainments) 
explained by ability or SES when added to 
the gross effects already attributable to 
the other source. R? is the total variance 
explained by the combination of ability 
and SES. (It is the sum of the ability gross 
effects and SES unique effects as well as 
the sum of the SES gross effects and 
ability unique effects.) For the moment, 
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only the first two rows of Table 2 will be 
discussed. 

Not surprisingly, given the earlier 
analysis, the R? of expectations with so- 
cial origin ability is much larger in 
England than in the U.S. Also, both the 
gross and the unique effects of both ability 
and social origin are stronger in England.® 
All of these findings are consistent with 
the general hypothesis and with the earlier 
findings. English boys report educational 
expectations which show strong effects of 
social origin and ability. Also, consistent 
with the presumed basis of sponsorship in 
the English system, ability is a stronger 
source of explanation of expectations in 
England than social origin is, while the 
two effects are nearer to being equal 
(though weak) in the U.S. All of this is 
consistent with the view that the sponsor- 
ship system provides relatively young 
boys a clear indication of their probable 
attainments, while a system of contest 
mobility leaves the outcome more am- 
biguous. 

When these results are compared with 
those based on a parallel analysis of edu- 
cational attainment (reported in the last 
row of Table 2), however, a somewhat 
different impression is gained. On most of 
the measures, the results from the analysis 
of educational attainment fall between the 
two sets of results for educational expec- 
tations. Clearly, if we use the effects of 


8 It should be noted that some of the differences 
between metric coefficients are not the same as the 
differences between the path coefficients, due to dif- 
ferences in variance of some variables in England 
and the U.S. The overall contrast is still large and in 
the same direction, however. 


Table 2, Antecedents of Educational Expectations and Attainments in England and the United States 


Dependent Variable Path Coefficients 
and Data Set FaOQcc FaEd Ability 
Expectations 
English 13-year-olds .187 .179 .456 
U.S. 13-year-olds O51 .261 .192 
English 4th Form .109 .136  ,538 
U.S. 12th Grade .165 .246 .367 
Attainments in 
England and U.S.* .233 .204 .38i 


Gross Effects of Unique Effects of 
SES Ability SES Ability R? 
.269 .351 .088  .170 .439 
.123 08I .075  .033 .156 
.133 .358 .041 .265 .399 
s227 «225 .126  .124 .351 
.209 = .234 .134 .159 .368 


" These effects are based on simple averages of the effects reported in Kerckhoif (1974b: Table 3) for 
the “Duncan (uncorrected)” and “Douglas (a)” analyses for the U.S. and England, respectively. 
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the antecedent variables on attainments as 
our definition of realism, the English boys 
are almost as unrealistic as the American 
boys, only in the opposite direction. They 
tend especially to overestimate the impor- 
tance of ability in educational attainment. 
A strong emphasis on the importance of 
ability, even an excessively strong em- 
phasis on ability, might be anticipated in a 
country like England whose educational 


system is organized to sponsor the devel- ° 


opment of promising young people. Just 
two years prior to the time these data were 
collected, these English boys experienced 
the all-important division into two types of 
secondary education, a division that is 
presumably based largely on measures of 
academic achievement’ and promise. 
Those selected for grammar school 
realistically should expect higher levels of 
educational attainment than those attend- 
ing secondary modern schools, and the 
type of school attended is certain to be 
associated with ability level. If the direct 
effect of secondary school assignment is 
the reason for the strong: emphasis on 
ability, however, two other outcomes also 
should be observable. First, we should 
find a high correlation between ability and 
type of school attended. Second, when 
school type is introduced into an analysis 
of the antecedents of educational expecta- 
tions, it should sharply reduce the effect 
of ability on expectations. 

These outcomes are found, but they are 
weaker than might have been expected. 
The correlation of ability and school type 
is .49. Given the presumed bases of the 
secondary school selection process, this is 
not very high, but it is consistent with 
Others’ findings. When school type is 
used as a fourth antecedent variable (to- 
gether with son’s ability and father’s oc- 
cupation and education) in the explanation 
of educational expectations, it does re- 
duce the direct effect of ability on expec- 
tations but by less than one-fifth. (Reduc- 
tions in the two SES paths are inconse- 
quential.) The path coefficient for ability 
in such an analysis is .379, compared with 
the .456 reported in Table 2. By compari- 
son, the path coefficient for school type is 





* Douglas (1964) examines this relationship in de- 
tail. 
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.174. Here again, the effect is smaller than 
would be expected if secondary school as- 
signment were the major source of influ- 
ence on English educational expectations. 
Even when the specific effect of school 
type is partialled out, the remaining direct 
effect of ability is still stronger in England 
than in the U.S. The English boys are 
sensitive to the significance of ability in 
educational attainment, over and above its 
direct relevance for secondary school as- 
signment. It is not clear why this is so, but 
it might be due to the use of ‘‘tracks’’ 
within each type of school or simply to a 
heightened salience of ability in all school 
activities. 

All of these findings are based on data 
from thirteen-year-olds in the two coun- 
tries. One might legitimately ask whether 
the age of the subject is an important fac- 
tor in determining the results reported. 
Are the differences reported found only 
among young adolescents or do they per- 
sist throughout the pre-adult period? Do 
American boys continue to be less realis- 
tic and do English boys continue to over- 
estimate the importance of ability? Can 
the differences noted be attributed in part 
to the fact that the English boys were, on 
the average, closer than the Americans to 
the point at which most of them leave 
school? Similarly, are the English results 
affected by the English boys’ recent expe- 
rience with the secondary school selection 
process, a process that heightened their 
awareness of the importance of ability? 

Although such questions cannot be an- 
swered with certainty, additional analyses 
using the two older samples described ear- 
lier help to put the previous findings in 
perspective. It will be recalled that the 
older English boys were in the fourth form 
and the older American boys were in their 
senior year in high school. Therefore, they 
were at or nearing the age (fifteen in 
England, seventeen in the U.S.) at which 
most boys leave school. Their views of 
their probable educational attainment 
should be as realistic as we could hope to 
find among adolescents in the two coun- 
tries. 

Analyses parallel to those reported 
above were conducted with these data, 
and the results are reported in rows three 
and four of Table 2. A comparison of these 
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results with those for the thirteen-year- 
olds in rows one and two indicates the 
following: (1) The English fourth-form 
data produce results that are very similar 
to the English thirteen-year-old findings. 
If anything, the relative effect of ability on 
expectations is even stronger among these 
older boys. (2) The American seniors’ 
data produce results that are quite differ- 
ent from those for the American thirteen- 
year-olds. Social origins and ability both 
contribute more to an explanation of ex- 
pectations among these older toys than 


among the younger American boys. (3) Of 


the four analyses of expectations, the one 
which most closely approximates the 
analysis of attainments (reported in the 
last row of Table 2) is from the American 
high school seniors. ~ 


The data used in this further analysis’ 


are certainly not ideal for our purposes, 
but they do provide both support for the 
initial findings and a basis for interpreting 
those findings. The strong effect of ability 
on educational expectations in England is 
found among the older as well as the 
younger boys. There is thus no indication 
that the young English boys’ overempha- 
sis on the importance of ability is a tempo- 
rary effect. We also find among these 
older boys, as we did among the younger 
ones, that the strong effect of ability is 
not wholly dependent on secondary 
school assignment. Secondary school as- 
signment is only modestly correlated with 
ability in both cases (.48 compared with 
.49 among the younger boys). And when 
type of secondary school is used in the 
analysis, it again reduces the ability path 
by only one-fourth (from the .538 in row 
three to .424). Finally, as with the younger 
boys, the path coefficient for school type 
is significant but still not very large (.257 
compared with .174 for the younger boys). 

Though there seems little doubt that the 
English boys obtain a more realistic idea 
of their probable educational attainments 
earlier than the American boys do, the 
findings for the American high school 
seniors indicate that the American expec- 
tations eventually become quite realistic. 
When the antecedents of the seniors’ ex- 
pectations are compared with the antece- 
dents of educational attainment, the 
seniors’ expectations seem to be more 
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realistic than even those of the fourth- 
form English bovs. 

Of course it can be argued that it is 
equally unfair to compare fifteen-year-old 
English . boys with seventeen-year-old 
Americans as it is to compare thirteen- 
year-olds who are, to different degrees, 
removed from entry into the adult world. 
There is no real solution to this problem, 
since the two educational systems func- 
tion in such different ways. Whichever 
comparison is made, though, the English 
emphasis on the significance of ability 
stands out. What also stands out is the 
*‘free-floating’’ quality of early American 
expectations, expectations that evidently 
become increasingly more firmly linked to 
social origins and ability as the boys pass 
through high school. 


Conclusion 


If we return to the original question 
concerning how realistic the educational . 
expectations of adolescents are in the two 
countries, the answer appears to be more 
complex than anticipated. There is no 
doubt that the English boys’ expectations 
correspond more fully with the predicted 
outcomes in early adolescence, and it is 
clear that both social origins and ability 
contribute significantly to an explanation 
of their expectations. In contrast, the 
young American boys’ expectations have 
little relation to either their social origins 
or their ability. All of this is consistent 
with the anticipated greater realism in 
England and with the English system’s 
emphasis on ability in the process of spon- 
sored mobility. 

Yet, the detailed analysis indicates that . 
the English boys’ expectations are more 
strongly influenced by ability than actual 
educational attainments are. If anything, 
the English boys are overly impressed 
with the importance of ability. This over- 
emphasis on ability continues into the 
fourth form, the point at which most 
English boys leave school. In contrast, the 
American boys’ expectations become 
much less free-floating by the time they 
reach their senior year in high school, and 
their expectations are related to ability 
and social origin in a manner that is very 
similar to the relationship between these 
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antecedents and actual educational at- 
tainments. By that definition, the Ameri- 
can seniors are the most realistic of all the 
groups of boys studied. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND DELINQUENCY: 
A REVISIONIST REVIEW 
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Recent research on intelligence and delinquency suggests that (1) the relation is at least as 
strong as the relation of either class or race to official delinquency; (2) the relation is stronger 
than the relation of either class or race to self-reported delinquency. In an analysis of the 
history of the research on the I1Q-delinquency relation, we trace the developments leading to the 
current textbook position that IQ is not an important factor in delinquency. This position, which 
came into vogue about forty years ago and is still held by many sociologists, has its roots in: (1) 
a medical to sociological paradigm shift in this century; (2) the failure of subsequent research to 
substantiate the early exorbitant claims that low IQ was a necessary and sufficient condition for 
illegal behavior; (3) early negative reviews of research on this question by Sutherland and 
others; (4) reservations about the validity of the measurement of both IQ and delinquency; (5) 
erroneous interpretation of research findings; (6) speculation regarding factors which might 
account for the relation. It is noted that many currently prominent sociological theories of 
delinquency implicitly or explicitly use IQ as a crucial theoretical element. We show that IQ has 
an effect on delinquency independent of class and race, and we argue that this effect is 
mediated through a host of school variables. 


‘Few groups in American society have 
been defended more diligently by 
sociologists against allegations of dif- 
ference than ordinary delinquents. From 
the beginning, the thrust of sociological 
theory has been to deny the relevance of 
individual differences to an explanation of 


delinquency, and the thrust of sociological 
criticism has been to discount research 
findings apparently to the contrary. ‘Dev- 
astating’’ reviews of the research litera- 
ture typically meet with uncritical ac- 
ceptance or even applause, and new 
theories and ‘‘new criminologies’’ are con- 
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structed in a research vacuum, a vacuum 
that may itself claim research support. 

A major. source of this stance toward 
individual differences is the notion widely 
held in the field of.deviance that ‘‘kinds of 
people” theories are non- or even anti- 
sociological. Most of the major theorists 
‘in the area (Sutherland, Merton, Cohen, 
Becker) have more or less explicitly 
argued this point, and efforts to bring 
criminology ‘“‘up-to-date’’ with the rest of 
sociology frequently imply that interest in 
individual differences is an outmoded relic 
of the field’s positivistic past (e.g., Matza, 
1964; Taylor et al, 1973). Another source 
of this stance toward difference is frankly 
moral. According to Liazos (1972), who 
provides extensive documentation, 
sociologists repeatedly assert that de- 
viants are ‘‘at least as good as anyone 
else.” If Liazos’ analysis is any guide, we 
may assume it is easy to, confuse the 
moral-evaluative ‘‘as good as’’ with the 
empirical ‘‘the same as.’’ For example, 
Liazos goes on to argue that the repeated 
assertion that ‘‘ ‘deviants’ are not differ- 
ent may raise the very doubts we want to 
dispel.” Sociologists have observed for 
some time that, ‘‘always and everywhere, 
difference is the occasion and excuse for 
ignoring the equal claims of others” 
(Ross, 1901: 25). They {herefore feel 
duty-bound, it seems, to protect delin- 


quents from those who would justify abus- . 


ing them on, these grounds. 

Among the many possible individual 
differences between delinquents and non- 
delinquents, none is apparently more 
threatening to the integrity of the field and 
to.its moral commitments than IQ. To the 
standard list of scientific and moral 


arguments against IQ, the sociological 


student of crime and delinquency can add 


the weight of a half-century struggle- 


against biological theories and the pred- 
atory social ethic they are alleged to fos- 
ter. In fact, the single argument against IQ 
developed within criminology is suff- 
ciently simple and persuasive that the 
standard list need not be invoked. At the 


time criminology became a subfield of ° 


sociology, marked differences in IQ be- 
tween delinquents and nondelinquents 
were pretty much taken for granted, anda 
major task confronting those wishing to 
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claim the field for the sociological per- 
spective was to call these ‘alleged dif- 


ferences into question. This task-was suc- - 


cessfully accomplished. IQ, it was confi- 
dently ‘suggested, doesn’t matter (see ` 
Sutherland, 1924:108). Today, textbooks 
in‘crime and delinquency ignore IQ or im- 
patiently explain to the reader that IQ ‘is 
no longer taken seriously by knowledge- 
able students simply because no dif- 
ferences worth considering have been re- 
vealed by research. ; 

AS we shall show, the textbooks are 
wrong.! IQ is an important correlate of 
delinquency. It is at least as important as 
social class or. race. This fact has 
straightforward implications for sociologi- 
cal theorizing and research, most of which 
has taken place within the context of offi- 
cial denial of IQ differences. Its implica- 
tions for social policy are - variably 
straightforward and are, in any event, 
strictly irrelevant to questions of the cur- 
rent impact of IQ on delinquency: the 
actual relation between IQ and delin- 
quency must be the standard against 
which all arguments, including our own, 


are judged. 


The Current Textbook View 


Many textbooks do not even mention ` 
IQ (e.g., Gibbons, 1970; Bloch and Geis, . 
1962). Most, however, introduce the sub- 
ject and then argue against its 
significance. The basic position is that 
there are no differences in IQ between 


" delinquents and nondelinquents. The re- 


search and reviews most frequently cited 
in support of this conclusion are now over. 
forty years old (e.g., Murchison, 1926; 
Sutherland, 1931; Zeleny, 1933). The ten- . 
dency to rely on summaries provided by 
other textbooks, especially, in this case, 
those written by psychologists, is much i in 
evidence. 

Despite the selectivity of fekibaol 
summaries of the evidence, most of them 
leave the reader with the distinct impres- 
sion that IQ may be a very important ~ 





' In a more general treatment of the measurement ` 
and correlates of delinquency, Gordon (1976) inde- 
pendently reaches conclusions about the importance, 
of IQ that are very close to those reported here. 
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cause of delinquency: after all. Few 
textbook writers seem able to resist 


additional arguments that have the effect 


of undercutting their basic position: 


‘It is now generally recognized that so-called 
intelligence tests tend to measure the degree 
to which the individual has assimilated and 
internalized middle-class values rather than 
‘intelligence. 


We could anticipate that a feeble-minded in- 
dividual would be more readily incarcerated 
than other individuals. (Haskell and Yab- 
lonsky, ‘1974:216) 


It is not mental deficiency per se which re- 
sults in crime; rather the inability of a men- 


tally deficient person to make adequate so-. 


cial adjustments. . . . (Johnson, 1968:173) 


Although a higher percentage of delinquent 
children comé from the ranks of the mental 
defective, particularly from those of border- 
line intelligence, it is not the mental defi- 
ciency per se but the inability of the child to 
make adequate school or social adjustments 
that usually results in delinquency. (Suther- 


land and Cressey, 1974: 174, quoting Cole- 


man, 1950) 


The great proportion of persons with low 
intelligence scores undoubtedly are non- 


deviants, whereas there are large numbers of - 


persons with above normal intelligence who 
are. (Clinard, 1968:170) 


All of these arguments take for granted 


a negative correlation between IQ and de- ` 


linquency. The ‘‘middle-class values” in- 
terpretation of IQ tests .suggests that 
scores on these tests may well be the 
strongest predictor of delinquency avail- 


‘able. The ‘‘not per se” argument asserts. 


that the relation is, in fact, causal in the 
usual meaning of the term—i.e., non- 
spurious. The ‘‘more readily incarcer- 


‘ated’’ view contradicts the ‘‘not per’se’’’ 


argument by suggesting a direct link be- 
tween IQ and, at least, official delin- 
quency. And the ‘“‘great proportion” 
argument asserts only that the relation is 
not perfect. Still, the current view, simply 
stated, is that IQ makes no difference. 
This view is not supported by the results 
of research. 


Recent Research on Official Delinquency 


At least half a dozen recent studies 
permit examination of the effects of IQ on 


official delinquency. These studies have 
been conducted in diverse settings, they 
rely on a variety of measures of IQ and of 


.delinquency, and they all employ some 


measure of control for the effects of such 
variables as social class and race. All of 
them show IQ to be an-important, predic- 
tor of official delinquency.’ 

‘How strong is this effect? Since social 
es and race are considered important 
correlates of. official delinquency by al- 
most everyone, they should provide a suf- 
ficiently stringent criterion and be avail- 
able for comparison. Further, since both 
class and race are frequently used to dis- 
count the effects of IQ, this comparison 
will provide evidence relative to the com- 
mon argument that IQ effects are merely a 
by-product of race and class effects. 


IQ, Social Class sit Official Daguer 


Reiss and Rhodes (1961) examined the 
juvenile court records of more than 9,200 


. in-school white boys in Davidson County, 


Tennessee. Using three-category di- 
visions on occupational status of the head 
of household and on IQ, they found that 
the rate (per 100) of court adjudication 
ranged from 5.7 in the high to 9.6 in the 
low status groups, and from 4.8 in the high 
to 10.3 in the low IQ groups. In other 
words, the rate of adjudication in the low- 


‘est occupational group was 1.7 times that 


of the highest occupational group, while 
the rate of the adjudication in the lowest 


_ IQ group was 2.1 times that of the highest 


IQ group.? Since the distributions of oc- 
cupational status and IQ were roughly 
comparable, in the Davidson County data 
IQ is more important than social class as a 
predictor of official delinquency among 
white boys. 

~ Hirschi (1969) examined the police rec- 


2 Unless otherwise noted, all references to ‘‘the 
relation between IQ and delinquency” assume an 
inverse correlation. 

3 When father’s 


occupational status was 


. dichotomized and IQ trichotomized, the two vari- 


ables were shown to have independent effects, with 
some tendency toward interaction: the effects of oc- 
cupational status were more marked as IQ de- 
creased, which also says that the effects of IQ were 
more marked for blue-collar than for white-collar 
boys. 
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ords of over 3,600 boys in Contra Costa 
County, California. Since previously pub- 
lished analyses do not directly compare 
the effects of social class and 1Q, we have 
reanalyzed these data, with the results 
shown in Tables 1 and 2 (for details of data 
collection, see Hirschi, 1969:35—46). 

In these data, the effect of IQ on official 
delinguency is stronger than that of 
father’s education. Among whites, the 
gamma for the relationship between IQ 
and delinquency is —.31, while the com- 
parable gamma for father’s education is 
~ .20; among blacks, the gammas are —.16 
and —.05, respectively. Although the data 
are not shown, a composite measure of 
family status which includes employment 
and welfare status, presence of the father, 
and education and occupation of the par- 
ents shows results comparable to those for 
father’s education in both racial 
categones. For whites, the gamma is 
—.18; for blacks, it is —.09. When the 
effects of this measure of family status and 
IQ are examined simultaneously within 
racial groups, the results are consistent 
with the zero-order relations. Both family 
status and IQ are independently related to 
official delinquency; the superiority of IQ 
in comparison with family status, however 
measured, is especially noticeable among 
blacks. 

Wolfgang et al. (1972) obtained IQ 
scores on 8,700 of the 10,000 boys in their 
Philadelphia cohort. They do not present 
Measures of association for these IQ 
scores and delinquency, nor de they show 
tabular material in which IQ is treated as 
an independent variable. They do, how- 
ever, present average IQ scores by 
Table 1. Percent Committing Two or More 
Official Delinquent Acts by IQ (Stan- 
ford Binet) and Race’ 


IQ 
0-19 20-39 40-59 60-79 80-99 
White 22.6 25.6 14.6 8.4 6.2 
males (204) (282) (309) (341) (403) 
Black 38.2 36.2 26.2 19.7 19.0 
males (429) (273) (153) (71) (42) 


* IQ scores are shown as percentiles. Gammas, 
calculated on the entire range of delinquency 
scores (0-4), are —.31 for whites and ~.16 for 
blacks. 
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number of contacts with thi 
groups homogeneous on clas: 
The differences in average scoi 
chronic offenders and non 
range from nine JQ points ¢ 
socioeconomic status nonwhil 
teen IQ points among low soc 
status whites (Wolfgang et a 
93). Again, although no direct | 
with social class is possible, tl 
phia data reveal a strong relati 
IQ and delinquency independe: 

West (1973:84) followed 4 
boys over a ten-year period 
pared the delinquent and non 
groups on the prevalence of lo 
the same way [he] compare 
other factors such as pov 
families, or criminal parents.’ 
tion between IQ and deliv 
West’s data is substantial. ` 
quarter of those with IQ score 
more had a police record, the 
true of one-half of those with I 
90 or less. Even more impressi 
only one in fifty boys with an I 
more was a recidivist, one in fi 
with an IQ of 90 or less fell i 
gory. West (1973:84—5) conc 
his thorough analysis that ‘‘Io' 
significant precursor of delir 
much the same extent as other 
tors.” Although he reports a st: 
tion between family income 
quency than that typically 1 
American studies, IQ was able 
with it on equal terms and to su 
family income and several othe 
of family culture were contr 
matching procedure. 

It should be noted that the $ 
ferences in delinquency produc 
West’s data reflect a differenc 
about 12 points between nom 
and recidivists—a difference 
within the range of the race- 
specific differences calculatec 
Wolfgang et al. data. West’s 
with those of Wolfgang et al. 
effect is largely attributable to | 
fenders (recidivists), which m 


4 Wolfgang et al. used the Philad 
Ability Test. The typical IQ test has ¢ 
viation of 15. 
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Table 2. Percent Committing Two or More Official Delinquent Acts by Father’s Education and Race" 


Less than High High School 
. Race School Grad. Graduate 
White Males 17.7 14.3 
ve (356) (485) 
Black Males 33.8 34.4 
(343) (209) ` 


Father’s Education 
Trade or Some College 
Business College Graduate 
13.4 8.0 7.8 
(82) (201) (306) 
42.1. 30.8 19.1 
(57) (123) (84) 


*Gammas, calculated on the entire range of delinquency scores (0—4), are —.20 for whites and —.05 


for blacks. 


the relatively weak performance of IQ in 
studies of self-reported delinquency. 


IQ, Race and Official Delinquency ` 


Comparison of the effects of race and 


IQ is more difficult than the class-IQ com- 
parison because of a greater paucity of 
data or, at least, of appropriately analyzed 
data. There can be no doubt that IQ is 
related to delinquency within race 
categories. All of the studies mentioned 
are consistent on this point. The relative 
strength of the two variables is, however, 
open to question. 

The multiple regression analysis using 
number of offenses as the dependent vari- 
able presented by Wolfgang et al. 
(1972:275-9) includes both race and IQ. 
Unfortunately for present purposes, it 
also includes highest grade completed and 
number of school moves, variables which 
account for the bulk of the explained vari- 
ance in this measure of delinquency. 
Thus, the fact that race places third be- 
hind these school variables and IQ ac- 
counts for virtually nothing cannot be 
taken as direct evidence of their relative 
importance. We know that IQ is strongly 
related to.delinquency in the Wolfgang 


Table 3. Percent Committing Two or More Offi- 
cial Delinquent Acts by IQ and Race? 


IQ 
Race Low High 
White males | 24.3 9.4 
. (486) (1053) 
Black males 37.6 ` 23.3. 
(702) (266) 


^ IQ scores dichotomized at the .40th percentile. 


data independent of race. We know, too, 
that IQ is strongly related to the school 
variables (r=.468 for highest grade com- 
pleted) that, in variance terms, do most of 
the work. Therefore, we know that if 
these intervening variables were excluded 
from the analysis, the proportion of vari- 
ance accounted for by IQ would increase 
substantially. i 

In the Contra Costa data, IQ and race 
have virtually identical effects on official 
delinquency. For illustration, we compare 
a dichotomous measure of IQ with the two 
categories of race in Table 3. 

Measures of association between IQ 
and delinquency and between race and de- 
linquency reflect the percentage dif- 
ferences in Table 3: race and IQ are virtu- 
ally identical in their ability to predict de- 
linquency. For race, r=.26; for IQ, r=.27. 

' The findings of McCord and McCord 
(1959:66, 203) from the Cambridge- 
Sommerville Youth Study are sometimes 
cited (e.g., West, 1973:91) as showing ‘‘no 


-connection between low IQ and delin- 


quency.” Although in the McCords’ data 
those in the lowest IQ group (80 or below) 
did have an intermediate rate of convic- 
tion during the follow-up period,’ within 
the normal range of IQ scores (above 80) 
there was a monotonic decrease in rates of 


conviction from almost one-half in the 


81—90 IQ group to one-quarter in the 110 
or more IQ group. Because those in the 
lowest IQ group are only ten percent of 


5 Our figures are for the experimental and control 
groups combined (McCord and McCord, 1959:66, 
203). Strictly speaking, the McCord data apply to 
adult criminality as well as juvenile delinquency, 
since the average age of their subjects was 27 at the 
time data on convictions were obtained. 
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the sample, the McCords’ data, too, show 
an inverse relation between IQ and official 
misconduct. 

Such problems of interpretation do not 
arise in Short and Strodtbeck’s (1965) 
study of gang delinquency in Chicago. 
They report that gang boys scored lower 
on ‘‘all six intelligence measures” than 
non-gang boys in the same (lower) class; 
this difference held for white and black 
respondents alike. 

Toby and Toby (1961) found ‘‘intellec- 
tual status’’ to be a significant forerunner 
of delinquency independent of socioeco- 
nomic status. And Reckless and Dinitz 
(1972) found that their teacher-nominated 
“good” boys had IQs from 8 to 12 points 
higher than their teacher-nominated 
“bad”? boys in a class-homogeneous 
area.ć 

.All in all, it seems reasonable to con- 
clude on the basis of currently available 
data that IQ is related to official delin- 
quency and that, in fact, it is as important 
in predicting official delinquency as social 
class or race. We know of no current re- 
search findings contrary to this conclu- 
sion. 


Self-Reported Delinquency 


A significant consequence of the no- 
1Q-difference position was that it helped 
set the stage for extensive use- of self- 
report methods of measuring delinquent 
behavior. This position explicitly asserts 
that delinquents are as liktly as others to 
possess the various skills reflected by IQ 
tests. If, however, the assumption of 
equal ability is unfounded, the measure- 
ment of delinquent behavior by the self- 
report method may be confounded with 
IQ, i.e., those most likely to commit de- 
linquent acts may be least able to report 
adequately on their behavior. The self- 
report method, especially questionnaires,’ 





6 The Toby-Toby and Reckless-Dinitz studies may 
be marginal to the question of IQ effects. However, 
this concern would carry greater weight if their re- 
sults were contrary to research focusing directly on 
the IQ question. 

7 Barly warnings that the questionnaire method i is 
especially limited by- the high rates of illiteracy 
among delinquents (Erickson and Empey, 1963) have 
gone essentially unheeded. 
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therefore does not provide an unambigu- 
ous test of the hypothesis that IQ is re- 
lated to delinquent behavior. 

In any event, most studies do find a 
relation between IQ and self-reported de- 
linquency, but this relation is less robust 
than that found in official data. At one 
extreme, West (1973:158) found that 28.4 
percent of the worst quarter of his sample 
on self-reported delinquency had low IQs, 
as compared to 16.6 percent in the remain- 
ing three-quarters—a difference only 
slightly smaller than his finding for official 
delinquency. 

Weis (1973), too, found differences as 
strong as those typically reported when 
delinquency is measured by official data. 
In his study in a white upper-middle-class 
community near San Francisco, Weis col- 
lected Wechsler-Belilevue IQ scores and 
self-reports of delinquency for 255 male 
and female eleventh-grade students. One 
of the clusters emerging from his analysis 
was a property deviance scale that in- 
cluded items on theft, burglary, shoplift- 
ing and vandalism. When these scores 
were trichotomized, Weis found that 27 
percent of those with IQ scores of less 
than 110, and 49 percent of those with IQ 
scores of 110 or more, had low scores on 
the property deviance scale. He found a 
similar difference (23% versus 41%) on a 
social deviance scale that included items 
on marijuana, alcohol and gambling. : 

More typical of self-report studies, 
however, are the relations from the Con- 
tra Costa data shown in Table 4. Among 
white males, twice the proportion in the 
lowest as in the highest IQ group report 
involvement in two or more of a possible 
six delinquent acts; among black males 
the comparable ratio is 3:2. 

Whatever the strength of the relations in 
Table 4, we believe they should be eval- 
uated by comparison with social class and 
race. As Table 4 shows, race has no im- 
pact on self-reported delinquency—a find- 
ing consistent with much of the self-report 
literature (e.g., Williams and Gold, 1972). 
The same literature has consistently re- 





t For details of data collection, see Weis (1973). 
The data reported in the text cannot be found in 
Weis’ dissertation. We are grateful to him for mak- 
ing them available to us. 
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Table 4. Percent Committing Two or More Self- 
Reported Delinquent Acts by IQ and 


Race * ` 
Low High 
Race IQ IQ 
White 24 26 20 19 12 
males (196) (270) (302) (336) (396) 
Black 27 26 19 19 18 
males (393) (257) (149) (68) (39) 


* IQ scores are grouped in percentiles as in Table 
1. Gammas, calculated on the entire range of de- 
linquency scores (0-6), are —.15 for whites and 
—.07 for blacks. 


vealed a weaker relation of social class 
(e.g., Nye et al., 1958; Akers, 1964) to 
self-reported delinquency than that found 
in Table 4. The weight of the evidence is 
that IQ is more important than race and 
social class. The voluminous criticisms 
advanced against self-report delinquency 
research—with an eye to rescuing social 
class—presumably would have the same 
or even greater consequences for IQ. For 
_example, the heavy reliance on in-school 
populations, the overabundance of minor 
offenders, and the dependence on subject 
cooperation may work to attenuate the re- 
lationship between social class and delin- 
quency. If so, there is reason to believe 
that these factors would also depress the 
relation between self-reported delin- 
quency and IQ. In fact, Hirschi (1969:46) 
reports that among those with the highest 
grades in English who had no police rec- 
ords, 79 percent cooperated with the self- 
report survey, while among those with the 
lowest grades in English who had police 
records, only 38 percent cooperated. 
More importantly, not only did grades in 
English and official delinquency substan- 
tially affect cooperation with the self- 
report survey, the two factors were found 
to interact: low ability boys with police 
records were disproproportionately un- 
likely to appear in the self-report sample. 
Since official delinquents are likely to be 
‘*self-report’’ delinquents (if sampled), the 
number of self-reported delinquents in the 
sample is considerably depressed, espe- 
cially at the low end of the ability scale. 

In short, however delinquency is mea- 
sured, IQ is able to compete on at least 
equal terms with class and race, the major 
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bases of most sociological theories of de- 
linquency. At the same time, a relation 
between IQ and delinquency is routinely - 
denied in sociological textbooks. 


Implications for Theory 


Our original purpose in introducing 
theory was frankly argumentive: we ex- 
pected to find theorists struggling with a 
conflict between their own logic and the 
erroneous ‘‘results of research” on IQ. In 
short, we expected to find that they had 
often been led astray by the anti-IQ cli- 
mate of criminology. 

Actual examination of currently influen- 
tial theories required revision of our plans. 
In most cases, theorists were not paying 
all that much attention to the “‘results of 
research.” We had been led astray by the 
naive textbook assumption that theory or- 
ganizes research and research tests and 
modifies theory. In the case of IQ, how- 
ever, it would be more accurate to say that 
theory opposes research and research ig- 
nores theory. , 

Theories from the period (Merton, 1938; 
Sutherland and Cressey, 1974) when 
most researchers considered low IQ a 
strong correlate of delinquency ignore this 
variable,? while theories from the period 
when IQ was almost universally consid- 
ered irrelevant predict either very strong 
negative (Cohen, 1955) or weak but impor- 
tant positive relations (Cloward and 
Ohlin, 1960) with delinquency. And a 
theoretical tradition (labeling) spanning 
both periods has managed to take a posi- 
tion opposite to research in both of them. 
Although all of these theories have been 
heavily researched, investigators have 
paid little or no attention to their views 
regarding IQ. i 

Since it is difficult to argue with those 
who agree, we will briefly show that resis- 
tence to consideration or inclusion of IQ 
does not characterize any current theory; 
that, on the contrary, several important 
theories require a relation between IQ and 
delinquency. Explicit recognition of this 





° The Gluecks reported periodically throughout 
the thirties that their delinquents were ‘‘burdened 
with feeblemindedness”’ (e.g., Glueck and Glueck, 
1934). 
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fact would only increase their scope, the 
plausibility of their claims, and their con- 
sistency with research findings. 

The best example is Cohen’s (1955) ef- 
fort to relate social class to delinquency 
by way of differential experience in the 
educational system. In Cohen’s theory, 
children differentially prepared or qual- 
ified encounter a school system that treats 
all comers alike. Children inadequately 
“‘prepared’’ for success in school find the 
experience painful and are likely, as a 
consequence, to turn to delinquency. The 
place of IQ in this process would seem 
obvious and, in fact, Cohen (1955:1023) 
could not be more explicit on this ques- 
tion: 

It may be taken as established that ability, as 

measured by performance in conventional 

tests of intelligence, varies directly with so- 
cial class. . . . The conventional tests do test 
for abilities that are highly prized by 
middle-class people, that are fostered by 
middle-class socialization, and that are espe- 
cially important for further achievement in 
the academic world and in middle-class soci- 
_ety. In short, the results of these tests are 
one important index of the ability of the child 
to meet middle-class expectations, to do the 
kinds of things that bring rewards m the 
middle-class world. (emphasis added) 


In Cohen’s theory, intelligence intervenes 
between social class and delinquency or it 
is at least an important indicator of the 
social class of the child. In either case, IQ 
should be more strongly related to delin- 
quency than such indirect measures of the 
ability of the child to meet middle-class 
expectations as ‘‘father’s occupation.”’ 
Cohen’s views on the interchangeability 
of IQ and class illustrate how the former 
could have been used to extend the scope 
of his theory beyond the confines of 
“lower-class delinquency.” The situation 
facing the middle-class child with low IQ 
may not be all that different from the situ- 
ation facing the lower-class child and, if 
such a situation explains the delinquency 
of one of them, it may explain the delin- 
quency of the other as well. If both lower- 
and middle-class delinquency can be ex- 
plained by the same mechanism, Cohen's 
reliance on a separate mechanism for 
middle-class boys (Cohen, 1955:162-9) is 
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inexplicable or is, at the very least, 
theoretically and empirically inelegant. 

If a zero relation between IQ and delin- 
quency would falsify Cohen’s theory, it 
would virtually falsify the theory of Clo- 
ward and Ohlin (1960) as well, but for 
quite different reasons. Cloward and 
Ohlin (1960:111) suggest a positive rela- 
tion between intelligence and delin- 
quency: 


Some persons who have experienced a 
marked discrepancy between aspirations and 
achievements may look outward, attributing 
their failure to the existence of unjust or 
arbitrary institutional arrangements which 
keep men of ability and ambition from rising 
in the social structure. Such persons do not 
view their failure as a reflection of personal 
inadequacy but instead blame a cultural and 
social system that encourages everyone to 
reach for success while differentially restrict- 
ing access to the success-goals. In contrast 
to this group there are individuals who attrib- 
ute failure to their own inadequacies—to a 
lack of discipline, zeal, intelligence, persis- 
tence, or other personal quality. 


In other words, the lower-class boy witha 
high IQ whose talents go unrecognized 
and unrewarded is a prime candidate for 
delinquency. 

On the basis of available evidence, 
Cloward and Ohlin are wrong. For present 
purposes, however, the point is that their 
theory requires research on the IQ of 
juvenile offenders and is enduring tes- 
timony to the dangers in the view that IQ 
need be ‘‘no longer seriously considered” 
by criminologists.!° . 

At first glance, labeling theory: would 
seem to be an exception to our argument 
that IQ is important, since this theory puts 
no stock in the notion that individual dif- 
ferences may act as causes of delinquent 
behavior. In one of the first efforts by a 
labeling theorist to neutralize individual- 
difference research, Tannenbaum (1938:6) 
focused special attention on IQ, arguing 
that ‘‘whatever ‘intelligence’ is, it has no 
demonstrated relationship to crime.” As 
labeling theory has “‘progressed,’’ how- 


1© Although Merton (1938) ignores IQ and its 
“success” implications, IQ is obviously relevant to 
any opportunity theory. 
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ever, as it has become more closely asso- 
ciated with the conflict perspective ac- 
cording to which “‘society organizes itself 
for the protection of the ruling classes 
against the socially inferior’? (Doleschal 
and Klapmuts, 1973:622), it has tended 
more and more to recognize that it too is 
dependent on individual differences. The 
generally low IQ of official delinquents is 
now accepted by labeling theorists and is 
used as evidence for their view that the 
system discriminates against .or creates 
the disadvantaged (Doleschal and Klap- 
muts, 1973:612, 616; Polk and Schafer, 
1972:34—54). 

If labeling theorists argue that discrimi- 
nation produces the relation between IQ 
and delinquency, then the mechanism that 
connects IQ to delinquency is the bone of 
contention between labeling and conven- 
tional theories—not the fact of a relation 
itself. We will return to the mechanism 
question. 

Perhaps the only major theory strictly 
silent on the question of IQ is Sutherland’s 
‘differential association” (Sutherland and 
Cressey, 1974:75~7). Sutherland (1931) 
played a major role in constructing the 
current position of criminology on IQ. He 
rejoiced in its alleged failure to discrimi- 
nate between delinquents and nondelin- 
quents, and his influential text continues 
to belittle ‘‘mental testers’’ to the present 
day. Even so, differential association has 
nothing to fear from intelligence. This 
theory faintly suggests a positive associa- 
tion among those exposed to the delin- 
quent culture (as does any theory that em- 
phasizes the need to learn crime), but it 
really cannot be used to predict even the 
sign of the relation in the general popula- 
tion. If the theory cannot predict the sign 
of this relation, it is, nonetheless, capable 
of accounting for any relation between IQ 
and delinquency that might be revealed by 
research. 

A final set of theories might be grouped 
under the heading of ‘‘social control’’ (for 
a convenient summary, see Nettler, 1974). 
These theories focus on a broad range of 
causal variables, and they are relatively 
open to individual differences, to the idea 
that ‘‘in learning to conduct ourselves, 
some of us need more lessons than 
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others” (Nettler, 1974:232). Although 
none of them may now consider IQ of 
central importance, most suggest a nega- 
tive association, and none would have dif- 
ficulty absorbing this variable. In fact, for 
those __sociologically-oriented - control 
theories that emphasize ‘‘stakes in con- 
formity’’ (e.g., Toby, 1957), IQ is of obvi- 
ous importance. 

Most sociological theories, then, have 
been saying for some time that IQ should 
be related to delinquency for the same 
reason that social class is, or should be 
related to it. Given the theoretical overlap 
of IQ and social class, the contrast in how 
the research community has reacted to 
their varying fates would be hard for an 
outsider to understand. 

The finding that social class was unre- 
lated to self-reported delinquency pro- 
duced a large volume of follow-up re- 
search. The ‘‘finding’’ that IQ was unre- 
lated to any measure of delinquency was, 
in contrast, accepted without so much as a 
murmur of protest. The literature on IQ 
contains none of the ‘‘what may have 
gone wrong” kinds of methodological 
critiques so often encountered in efforts to 
save social class. Instead, it is marked by 
considerable speculative ingenuity di- 
rected against an established relation. The 
extent to which this relation has been es- 
tablished may be revealed by a review of 
the history of IQ testing as it applies to 
delinquency and crime. 


History 


As a cause of delinquency, IQ got off to 
a very strong start in the first years of this 
century. The notion that “‘imbeciles’’ and 
‘‘idiots’’ would be unable to resist crimi- 
nal impulses or, for that matter, even to 
distinguish right from wrong, was a 
straightforward extension of Lombroso’s 
then prestigious theory of the born or 
biologically defective criminal. Initial re- 
search did nothing to dampen enthusiasm 
for this idea. Goring (1972:255) in Great 
Britain reported that criminals “‘as a class, 
are highly differentiated mentally from the 
law abiding classes,’’ and Goddard 
(1914:7) in the United States concluded 
that ‘‘probably from 25% to 50% of the 
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people in our prisons are mentally defec- 
tive and incapable of managing their af- 
fairs with ordinary prudence.” In the 
period 1910--1914, the ‘‘percentage feeb- 
leminded’’ in fifty studies of in- 
stitutionalized delinquents had a median 
value of 51 (Sutherland, 1931:358). Since 
it was then assumed that the proportion 
feebleminded in the general population 
was less than one percent (Goring used an 
estimate of .46 percent), the conclusion 
that faulty intelligence was the “‘single 
most important cause of crime” followed, 
or at least seemed to follow directly from 
the evidence. 

If we follow the fate of IQ through 
mainstream criminology, we discover that 
its day was very brief. Less than two dec- 
ades after Goring estimated .6553 as a 
“minimum value” for the correlation be- 
tween mental defectiveness and crime, 
Sutherland (1931) was poking fun at the 
absurdities of the ‘‘mental testers.’’!! His 
negative review of their research was so 
influential that the ‘‘modern’’ or ‘‘recent”’ 
position on [IQ described by today’s 
textbooks appears to have been firmly es- 
tablished at that time, i:e., forty-five years 
ago. 
Sutherland’s stance is not difficult to 
understand. As Savitz (1972:xviii) has re- 
minded us, the medical profession seized 
power in criminology before the end of the 
nineteenth century and still maintained a 
preeminent position in the early days of 
intelligence testing—both Goring and 
Goddard were physicians. A short time 
later, however, criminology had become a 
subfield of sociology. Given this shift in 
disciplinary dominance, an equivalent 


n Sutherland summarized about 350 studies con- 
ducted between 1910 and 1928 noting downward 
trends in the proportion feebleminded in delinquent 
and criminal groups, as well as inconsistencies in the 
results, ‘‘In those early days of mental testing the 
influence of Goddard was very great; he had asserted 
that the more expert the mental tester the larger the 
proportion of delinquents he would find to be fee- 
bleminded. Many of the testers attempted to demon- 
strate their superiority in that manner.” ‘'Conse- 
quently a report regarding the proportion of a delin- 
quent group feebleminded is of primary significance 
in locating the mental tester upon a scale of mentel 
testing methods. In this sense the psychometric tests 
of delinquents throw more light upon the intelligence 
of the mental testers than upon the intelligence of 
delinquents.” (Sutherland, 1931:358—62). 
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paradigm shift is now pretty much ac- 
cepted as a logical necessity. ‘‘Intelli- 
gence” was a central element of the ‘‘old”’ 
paradigm. It just had to go. And go it did. 

The history of IQ in research findings is 
not so quickly or easily told. The initial 
claims about the proportion of feeb- 
leminded delinquents were excessively 
high because-—-as Merrill (1947:159) has 
pointed out—researchers were basing 
their cutting point on children in institu- 
tions for the mentally deficient. The logic 
of this procedure went something like this: 
if no child in an institution for the feeb- 
leminded has a mental age in excess of 
twelve, then a mental age of twelve or less 
is sufficient to classify a person feeb- 
leminded. There was nothing especially 
silly about this procedure, it merely made 
the mistake of assuming that the same 
procedure would not also classify a large 
portion of the general population feeb- 
leminded. As it became apparent that a - 
too-large portion of the general population 
would be classified feebleminded, the 
mental age requirement was first abruptly 
and then gradually lowered, with the re- 
sult that the proportion feebleminded 
among delinquents also first abruptly and 
then gradually declined. Sutherland (1931) 
called attention to this twenty-year 
trend—which, in fact, continued for an- 
other 30 years (Woodward, 1955; Caplan, 
1965)—and allowed his readers to con- 
clude that it would continue until the ini- 
tial claims of difference between delin- 
quents and nondelinquents had no founda- 
tion in fact. 

The most direct evidence against an IQ 
difference resulted from the extensive 
testing of the draft army in World War I. . 
Murchison (1926) and Tulchin (1939) re- 
ported that the distribution of intelligence 
in the draft army was virtually identical to 
the distribution among adult prisoners. 
Without including details of the investiga- 
tion, Murchison also reported that the 
prisoners in a certain midwestern institu- 
tion were more intelligent than the guards, 
an anecdotal fact even now more widely 
quoted than the results of many carefully 
conducted studies showing important dif- 
ferences in favor of the intelligence hy- 
pothesis. Although Sutherland (1931:364) 
acknowledged that ‘“‘serious questions 
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have been raised regarding the validity of 
these tests and the validity of using the 
draft army as a sample of the general 
population,” he carefully noted that ‘‘the 
consistency in results is a fact that cannot 
be overlooked.” 

By the late 1920s and early 1930s, the 
evidence was sufficiently mixed that 
summaries of the research literature were 
arriving at variant conclusions. Thomas 
and Thomas (1928:365) concluded from 
their review of the same literature exam- 
ined by Sutherland that important dif- 
ferences between delinquents and non- 
delinquents on IQ were ‘“‘beyond ques- 
tion.” They reached this conclusion by 
focusing on the many studies reporting 
such differences and by discounting the 
draft-army research as being so clearly out 
of line as to be suspect. In 1935, Chassell 
published an extensive review of research 
on this question. Her general conclusion, 
` based on nearly 300 studies: i 


Undoubtedly the relation between morality 
and intellect in the general population is con- 
siderably higher than usually found ‘in re- 
stricted groups. Nevertheless, it is hardly 
probable that this relation is high. Expressed 
in correlational terms, the relation in the 
general population may therefore be ex- 
pected to fall below .70. (Chassell, 
1935:470)!2 


As IQ tests improved, the average score 
of samples of delinquents also improved 
until, with the advent of the Revised Stan- 
ford Binet and the Wechsler-Bellevue 
scales in the late 1930s, they were obtain- 
Ing an average IQ of about 92 (Merrill, 
1947; Woodward, 1955; Caplan, 1965). 
With the advent of these improved tests 
about 35 years ago, the marked trends and 
occasional fluctuations of earlier research 
apparently came to an end. Since that 


time, it has been reasonable to expect that © 


samples of delinquents would differ from 
the general population by about eight IQ 
points. This conclusion has been accepted 
by Woodward (1955) and Caplan (1965) in 


12 Present-day researchers would not be so modest 
about a correlation of .70! Chassell’s caution may be 
indicative of the standards against which empirical 
relations were judged in the early days of quantita- 
tive research. These standards may account for the 
ease with which reviewers were able to reject IQ asa 
‘significant’ causal variable (see also footnote 1). 
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major reviews of the literature and is gen- 
erally consistent with the more recent re- 
search reviewed in this paper. 

The question, then, is how a reliable 
eight IQ point difference was converted to 
the no-difference conclusion of the 
textbooks. One possibility is that an eight 
IQ point difference was not seen as 
theoretically or practically important. 
This possibility is easily disputed: no 
modern reviewer has questioned the im- 
portance: of a difference of this mag- 


nitude.!2Assuming that ten percent of the 
population is delinquent, this difference 


would produce a correlation (Yule’s Q) 


between IQ and delinquency of about —.4. 

The neglect of IQ after a reliable and 
important difference had been established 
may be traced to the initial plausibility of 
an unusual number of counter-arguments. 
These arguments are so numerous and di- 
verse that we can hope to deal with them 
only generally and briefly. 


The Spuriousness Argument 


Scholarly reviews of the literature have 
made much of the hypothesis that the low 
IQs of delinquents are a spurious conse- 
quence of differences in class or culture. 
Against the estimated eight IQ point dif- 
ference between delinquents and non- 
delinquents, Woodward (1955) assembles 
a good deal of material suggesting the 
possibility that cultural factors are at 


work: the children of professionals differ 


from those of unskilled manual workers 
by about 20 IQ points; average IQ scores 
are low in areas with high delinquency 
rates;!4 children in large families have low 
IQ scores and are more likely to be delin- 
quent; overcrowding is related both to low 
IQ and to delinquency; finally, studies 
based on sib-sib comparisons (such as 
Healy and Bronner, 1936) and on other 
methods of control for cultural factors 


13 Caplan (1965:104) refers to this eight-point dif- 
ference as a ‘‘first class” relationship. As noted be- 
low, however, he cautions the reader that cultural 
factors be taken into account before it is accepted as 
genuine. 

14 This is an example of what might be called the 
reverse ecological fallacy: because IQ and delin- 
quency are related at the ecological level, it is un- 
likely that they are related at the individual level. 
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‘‘tend to support the contention that com- 
plete control would eliminate the dif- 
ference between delinquents and non- 
delinquents” (Woodward, 1955:289; em- 
phasis added).!5 As we have seen, the 
evidence says otherwise. Differences by 
class and race do not account for IQ dif- 
ferences between delinquents and non- 
delinquents. These differences remain 
pronounced within groups homogeneous 
on these variables. If there exists a cul- 
tural correlate of both IQ and delinquency 
strong enough to account for the relation 
between them, it has not yet been iden- 
tified. 

Ten years after Woodward's influential 


review (see Wootten, 1959:302), Caplan 


(1965) was unable to find additional re- 
search material bearing directly on her 
cultural hypothesis. His conclusions 
about the effects of IQ are, however, if 
anything, more skeptical than Wood- 
ward’s, because he is able.to cite an 
additional source of concern. 


Arguments Focusing on the Measurement 
of Delinquency 


The advent of the self-report method 
helped Caplan (1965:120—1) call into ques- 
tion the measures of delinquency upon 


13s Healy and Bronner (1936) controlled cultural 
factors by matching 105 delinquents with their same 


sex, nondelinquent sib nearest in age and then com- - 


paring IQ test scores. Although they found an IQ 
difference in favor of the nondelinquents, this dif- 
ference was not statistically significant and was not 
interpreted as practically or theoretically significant 
by them. (Thirty-four percent of the delinquents and 
26 percent of the nondelinquents had IQs under 90.) 

The difficulty with this widely cited study (e.g., 
Wootton, 1959) is that its design makes the outcome 
a statistical necessity. Pushing the logic of Healy and 
Bronner's matching procedure one step further, we 
would compare identical twins raised together, onlv 
one of whom was delinquent. Since the correlation 
between the IQs of identical twins raised together is 
about .87, a figure ‘‘nearly as high . . . the correlation 
between two parallel tests for the same individual" 
(Eckland, 1967:177), we would be asking whether 
errors in IQ measurement are related to delinquency. 
By the same token, knowing that the ‘‘control"’ is a 
brother or sister reared in the same household tells 
us a good deal about what to expect in the way of IQ 
{in most studies the sib-sib correlation is in the 
neighborhood of .55), and there is little reason to 
expect the original relation to survive with anything 
like its ‘‘natural’’ magnitude. 
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which the original findings of IQ dif- 
ferences were based. Once again, the evi- 
dence against IQ was inferential rather 
than direct: if official data measure delin- 
quency imperfectly, then imperfections in 
measurement rather than the phenomenon 
itself may account for the observed rela- 
tion. And, indeed, few have been able to 
resist ascribing IQ drfferences between of- 
ficially identified delinquents and non- 
delinquents to the ability of the bright de- - 
linguent to avoid detection or to differen- 
tial response of officials to high and low 
IQ adolescents (e.g., Sutherland, 1931; 
Doleschal and Klapmuts, 1973; Stark, 
1975). 

Both the differential detection and 
differential reaction hypotheses require 
that IQ have a direct or independent effect 
on official delinquency.!® Such direct ef- 
fect hypotheses compete with intervening 
variable hypotheses and may be directly 
tested when the latter are available. A 
competing hypothesis widely mentioned 
in the literature (e.g., Short and 
Strodtbeck, 1965:238; West, 1973:44) is 
that IQ affects delinquency through 
school performance. If IQ has the direct 
effect suggested by the differential detec- 
tion and reaction hypotheses, nothing 
consequent to IQ can explain the zero- 
order relation. Two studies bear on this 
question. When Wolfgang et al. removed 
by statistical adjustment the effects of 
such intervening variables as highest 
grade completed, the relation between IQ 
and such ‘“‘detection’’ measures as 
number of offenses virtually vanished 


(Wolfgang et al., 1972:275—9). (We have 


replicated this finding with the Contra 
Costa County data.) Taking a somewhat 
different approach, West (1973:217) also 
was able to reduce the relation between 
IQ and official delinquency below the sig- 
nificant level by matching on peer and 
teacher ratings on ‘‘troublesomeness.”’ 
These ratings were made at ages eight and 
ten, well before the delinquent acts re- 
corded by officials. Once again, then, the 


16 Contrary to the ‘‘intelligence per se is not a- 
cause...” arguments with which it is often paired, 
the differential detection argument suggests that, in 
fact, intelligence per se is a cause of delinquency— 
when delinquency is measured by official records. 
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differential ability to avoid detection and 
the differential official reaction on the 
basis of IQ arguments are not supported 
by available evidence. (The tests of the 
official reaction hypothesis are limited by 
available data to reactions by the police.) 
__. Tests of these and related direct effect 
- hypotheses!’ at the same.time identify the 
mechanism linking IQ to delinquency. 
This mechanism, the data suggest, is per- 
formance in and attitudes toward the 
school. That school variables are strong 
enough to account for the impact of IQ 
should come as no surprise. Their 
significance for delinquency is nowhere in 
dispute and is, in fact, one of the oldest 
and most consistent findings of delin- 
quency research (e.g., Thrasher, 1963; 
Gold, 1970; Hindelang, 1973; Weis, 1973). 
What should come as a surprise is the easy 
acceptance of the no-difference-on-IQ 
conclusion, since the consequences of IQ 
differences are generally accepted as 
major predictors of delinquency. This 
brings us to the most troublesome of the 
arguments against IQ effects. 


Arguments Focusing on the Measurement 
or Meaning of IQ i 


The facts we have presented compete 
with a wide variety of counter-arguments 
that focus on the meaning or measurement 
of IQ: “anybody can learn anything” 
(Eckland, 1967:174—-5, quoting Faris, 
1961:838), ‘‘it is impossible to make in- 
telligence part of. any respectable theory’”’ 
(ASR referee, 1975), ‘“‘so-called intelli- 
gence tests measure only ‘test intelli- 
gence’ and not innate ~ intelligence” 
(Clinard, 1968:170), and ‘‘mainly they [IQ 
tests] measure the socioeconomic status 
of the respondent” (Chambliss and 
Ryther, 1975:373). Excellent discussions 
of many of these issues are available in the 
sociological literature (Eckland, 1967; 





17 Other very old direct effect hypotheses are that 
IQ differences stem from (1) the inability of the unin- 
` telligent to understand distinctions between right and 
wrong or (2) their inability to foresee and appreciate 
_the consequences of their acts. These hypotheses 
assume that low IQ children are more likely to be 
delinquent, regardless of the social consequences 
(e.g., school difficulties) of their lack of IQ. Again, 
current data do not appear to support hypotheses of 
this form. 
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Gordon, 1975). We will deal only with 
those counter-hypotheses that have a di- 
rect bearing on the relation between IQ 
and delinquency and that can be ad- 
dressed to some extent using data already 
presented. ; 

The cultural bias of IQ tests. The argu- 
ment against IQ tests most frequently 
encountered in the sociological literature 
is that these tests are biased against low- 
income and minority group children. 
Specific test items (e.g., “What color are 
rubies?’’) are often presented to show the 
obviousness of this bias (Chambliss and 
Ryther, 1975:373). Since the groups said 
to be discriminated against by IQ tests are 
the same groups with high rates of delin- 
quency, the cultural bias hypothesis is 
certainly plausible. In form, it is identical 
to the traditional cultural hypothesis prev- 
iously encountered and may be tested 
using the same data. These data show that 
the bias hypothesis is inadequate: impor- 
tant differences in IQ between delinquents 
and nondelinquents within race and class 
categories cannot be explained by argu- 
ment or evidence that these tests are 
biased in favor of middle-class whites. 

The stability of test scores. To the ex- 
tent that IQ test scores are unstable and 
subject to subtle social influence; the 
meaning of a correlation between IQ and 
delinquency is open to question. It may be 
that reaction to the misbehavior of the 
child influences his IQ, that the low IQ 
child today may be the high IQ child to- 
morrow, and so on. These possibilities are 
summarized in assertions that ‘‘the scores 
are highly unstable through time’’ (Polk 
and Schafer, 1972:195). Unfortunately for 
such assertions, they ‘are not consistent 
with the evidence: the IQs of children at 
four or five years of age have a correlation 
of about .7 with their IQs at -age 17 
(Bloom, 1964); after age ten, test-retest 
correlations (regardless of the number of 
years between the tests) fall between the 
test’s reliability and the square of its relia- 
bility (Jensen, 1969:18). For that matter, 
the ability of IQ tests to predict delin- 
quency at some period far removed from 
their administration is inconsistent with 
the gross implications of the instability 
argument. 

A fall-back position for those who 
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would argue instability is that these scores 
could be manipulated by simple and 
straightforward shifts in the environment 
of the child: 


We may treat people differently out of ignor- 
ance or prejudice, but the result is the same 
as if the supposed differences were real. 
Studies have shown that school children 
seen as liable to be educationally backward 
become educationally backward and that, 
vice versa, children seen as educationally 
capable become educationally capable. 
(Taylor et al., 1973:142; see also Polk and 
Schafer, 1972:46; Schur, 1973:164) 


The study cited tn support of such 
arguments is Rosenthal and Jacobson, 
Pygmalion in the Classroom (1968). In 
this study, students in grades K through 5 
in one elementary school were given 
group-administered IQ tests at the end of 
the 1964 academic year. The following 
fall, a random 20 percent of the students 
were identified to their teachers as stu- 
dents expected to show unusual intellec- 
tual gains during the academic year. In 
May, 1965, all students were re-tested on 
the same IQ test. Although both the ex- 
perimental and the control subjects 
showed IQ gains, the experimental group 
showed a 3.8 point greater gain, with the 
bulk of this gain coming in the first and 
second grades. On the basis of these re- 
sults, Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968:98) 
conclude that favorable expectations of 
teachers ‘‘can be responsible for gains in 
their pupils’ IQ’s and, for the lower 
grades, that these gains can be quite 
dramatic.” 

Unfortunately, Pygmalion has prob- 
lems. Snow (1969:197) asserts that the 
study ‘“‘stands as a casebook example of 
many of Darrell Huff's (How to Lie with 
Statistics) admonitions to data analysts” 
and that it ‘‘fails to come close to provid- 
ing an adequate demonstration of the phe- 
nomenon” (the effects of teacher expecta- 
tions on IQ scores). Thorndike (1968:708) 
begins his similarly negative review with 
what has turned out to be a prophetic 
statement: 


In spite of anything I can say, I am sure it 
(Pygmalion in the Classroom) will become a 
classic-—-widely referred to and rarely exam- 
ined critically. Alas, it is so defective tech- 
nically that one can only regret that it ever 
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got beyond the eyes of the original inves- 

tigators! 
Thorndike concludes that ‘‘the basic data 
... are so untrustworthy that any conclu- 
sions based upon them must be suspect.” 
And, indeed, this too was prophetic. 
Elashoff and Snow (1971) report that none 
of nine attempts to replicate the effects of 
teacher expectations on IQ scores has 
been successful. One would think that this 
would be enough to put an end to the 
“Rosenthal effect.” However, Beeghley 
and Butler (1974:750) still maintain that 
the effects of teacher expectations on IQ 
“have been forcefully demonstrated by 
Rosenthal and Jacobson,’ and they 
muddy the waters by citing two ‘‘rep- 
lications’’ of Pygmalion. In the first, 
“changes in intellectual functioning were 
not expected” by the investigators them- 
selves (Meichenbaum et al., 1969:307) and 
in fact, as far as we can determine, IQ was 
not even a variable in the study. In the 
second, the author summarizes a variety 
of research results and concludes the find- 
ings do not ‘‘provide any direct proof that 
teacher expectations can influence pupil 
performance”’ (Pidgeon, 1970:126). 
fronically—for a study which Beeghley 
and Butler purport to be a replication of 
Pygmalion—Pidgeon (1970: 126) notes that 
the Rosenthal and Jacobson study ‘‘would 
bear repetition, providing conditions 
could be found for employing a more satis- 
factory research design.” As of now, it is 
clear that no labeling or expectation ef- 
fects of the sort alleged by Rosenthal and 
Jacobson (and widely cited in the crime 
and delinquency literature) have been es- 
tablished. 


Conclusions 


The assertion that IQ affects the likeli- 
hood of delinquent behavior through its 
effect on school performance is consistent 
with available data. The corollary descrip- 
tive assertion that delinquents have lower | 
IQs than nondelinquents is firmly estab- . 
lished. Both of these assertions are incon- 
sistent with the ‘‘no-[Q-difference’’ view _ 
of the textbooks. They are clearly incon- 
sistent with the image of the delinquent in 
much sociological writing on the subject, 
and those planning prevention and treat- 
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ment programs would do well to take them 
into account. !8 

Interestingly enough, most modern 
theories of delinquency assume (and some 
explicitly state) that IQ affects delin- 
quency. That their views have been ig- 
nored by researchers testing them speaks 
to the depth of the concern that individual 
differences are both non-sociological and 
positively dangerous. In this sense, IQ is 
doubly significant in that it represents an 
entire class of variables traditionally ig- 
nored by sociological students of crime 
and delinquency. Variables in this large 
residual category (virtually everything be- 
yond class, culture, and official process- 
ing) will not lose their status as alternative 
hypotheses simply by being ignored, and 
they will continue to restrict and even em- 
barrass sociological theory until some ef- 
fort is made to incorporate them. 

For that matter, IQ is a poor example of 
a variable that may require modification of 
sociological perspectives. As of now, 
there is no evidence that IQ has a direct 
impact on delinquency. The police bias, 
differential ability to avoid detection, and 
inability to appreciate moral distinctions 
hypotheses are not consistent with current 
data. If the mechanism linking IQ to de- 
linquency is school performance and ad- 
justment, then IQ does not lead away from 
the arena in which sociological theories 
have focused their quest for the antece- 
dents of delinquency; rather, it helps il- 
luminate the social processes occurring 
there. 
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This paper examines'a Marxian social historical approach to the study of legal evolution. The 
emergence of the Marxian perspective and the logic of its premises are reviewed. Using 
Canadian delinquency legislation as an historical example, it is found that the Marxian 
perspective assumes a great deal that is unconfirmed (e.g., that this legislation serves the 
teleologically inferred “basic interests” of an ambiguously identified “‘ruling class’’), asserts 
other things that are wrong or misleading (that this legislation increased imprisonment, “‘in- 
vented” new categories of youthful misbehavior, created a ‘‘specialized labor market” and 
increased "industrial discipline’), and ignores much that an organizational analysis helps to 
reveal (that the emergence of probation work as an organizational concern was the prime factor 


in the development of Canadian delinquency legislation). Implications of these findings are 


considered. 


It is now common to begin sociological 
discussions of deviance by reaffirming the 
shift, in the 1960s, from studying the an- 


tecedents of rule-breaking behavior to a ` 


concern with the origins of legal norms 
and the statuses that may or may not fol- 
low their violation. Equally noteworthy, 
however, is an increasingly apparent shift 
from studying the entrepreneurial and 
organizational origins of legal norms (e.g., 
Becker, 1963; Gusfield, 1963; Lemert, 
1970; Dickson; 1968) and their enforce- 
ment (e.g., Wheeler, 1968; Reiss, 1971; 
Blumberg, 1967), to a more monotheistic 
focus in the 1970s on class conflict as the 
independent variable of concern (Taylor 


$ Authorship i is alphabetized and does not reflect 
seniority or priority; the authors share equal respon- 
sibility for this paper. 


et al., 1973; Quinney, 1975a; Chambliss, 
1973; "Platt, 1975). 

Several recent papers have questioned 
the accuracy of class conflict propositions 
about normative dissensus (Rossi et al., 
1974) and the enforcement process (Ha- 
gan, 1974; Chiricos and Waldo, 1976). 
These studies: have helped stimulate a 
clarification and reformulation of proposi- 
tions (Turk, 1976). At the same time, 
however, the presumed strength of a Marx- 
ian conflict perspective continues to be a 
class-based, social historical approach to 
the study of legal evolution (Platt, 
1973:30; Chambliss, 1974:8; Taylor et al., 
1973:266). This paper reviews recent de- - 
velopments in the sociology of law and 
critically examines the theoretical and 
empirical usefulness of the class conflict 
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approach, using the origins of juvenile de- 
linquency legislation in Canada as its data. 


Conflict, Consensus, and the Sociology of 
Law 


It is still less than a decade since most 
sociologists adopted a rather agnostic 
view of the ‘‘conflict-consensus debate.” 
(For discussion of this debate see 
Chambliss and Seidman, 1973; Hills, 
1971; Chambliss, 1973; Hagan, 1977.) 
Chambliss (1969:8) expressed a common 
view when he reasoned that ‘‘a resolution 
of this debate . . . would be premature’’; 
that ‘in many cases there is no con- 
flict... °°’; and- that “‘the influence of 
interest groups .. . is but one aspect of the 
processes which determine the emergence 
and focus of the legal norms’’ (Chambliss, 
1969:10). However, two years later, 
Chambliss (Chambliss and Seidman, 
1971:19) finds the literature far more con- 
clusive: ‘‘Indeed, the empirical studies 
... make it quite clear that the value- 
consensus model is . . . incapable of ac- 
counting for the shape and character of 
the legal system... .” 

Similarly, Quinney’s (1969:1970) early 
work contained pluralistic themes and a 
restrained optimism about legal change. 
Perhaps nostalgically, Quinney (1969:5) 
noted that criminal prosecutions emerged 
in Athens, in the sixth century B.C., and 
that “‘this step protected . . . the lower 
class of Athens from aggression by the 
rich and powerful.” Furthermore, Quin- 
ney (1970:41) conceded that “‘groups.. . 
similar in power may well check each 
others’ interests ...’’ and that ‘‘interest 
groups receive their individual claims in 
return for allowing other groups to press 
for their interests.” At this stage, he was a 
reformed pluralist, denying the assump- 
tion that a diversity of interests typically is 
resolved through compromise, but 
acknowledging that a plurality of interests 
operate, and clinging to the Poundian 
hope that ‘‘the public interest may be- 
comeé an ideal fulfilled ...’ (Quinney, 
1970:42; cf. Pound, 1943). 

The ‘‘New Criminologists’’ (Taylor et 
al., 1973:265—6) responded by arguing that 
“the view of law as... in the hands of 
‘powerful interest groups,’ does not take 
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us far enough. .. .’’ Quinney (1975b:193) 
soon agreed that ‘“‘from the evidence of 
radical scholarship, government and busi- 
ness are inseparable.” Thus, ‘whilst 
pluralists may suggest that there are di- 
verse and conflicting interests among 
groups in the upper class, what is ignored 
is the fact that members of the ruling class 
work within a common framework .. .” 
(Quinney, 1975:194). Taylor et al. (1975:3) 
endorse Quinney’s new position as a 
‘‘move to a Marxist economism.”’ 

The key proposition in this new Marx- 
ian perspective on law creation is that 
‘*The criminal law is . . . first and foremost 
a reflection of the interests and ideologies 
of the governing class . . .’’ (Chambliss, 
1974:37; see also Quinney, 1975b:192). 
Chambliss (1974:37) comes closest to 
identifying this ‘‘ruling class,” but is ulti- 
mately unable to decide ‘‘whether that 
class is private industry or state bureau- 


cracy.” Instead, he offers the contradic- 


tory conclusion that ‘‘government 
bureaucracies may, in the last analysis, be 
controlled by those who influence the 
society’s economic resources . . ., but 
they also have a life and a force of their 
own...’ (1974:27). Assuming these two 
possibilities were not mutually exclusive, 
which they are, undermining the notion of 
a single ruling class, some significant 
questions would remain unanswered. For 
example, how much of private industry 
and state bureaucracy is to be included. 
within the ‘‘ruling class’? How diverse 
and extensive can these groupings be and 
still be considered a single ‘‘ruling class’’? 
To what extent is there conflict within and 
between private industries and state 
bureaucracies? And, under what condi- 
tions do various industrial or bureaucratic 
groups prevail? 

Quinney’s response to such questions is 
to argue that ‘‘in contrast to pluralist 
theory, radical theory notes that the basic 
interests, in spite of concrete differences, 
place the elite into a distinct ruling class’’ 
(1975b:194, emphasis added). A difficulty 
with this argument is that ‘‘basic inter- 
ests” are not identified with sufficient 
specificity to allow a predictive test of 
legal control strategies presumed to follow. 
from these interests. Thus, one ‘‘Marxist 
criminologist” includes ‘‘direct release” 
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as evidence of an “‘integrative control” 
used to perpetuate ‘‘state capitalism” 
(Spitzer, 1975:647—9). Unfortunately, this 
type of conceptualization encourages 
tautologous theorizing and, in a manner 
similar to functionalist formulations of the 
past, engages the fallacy of affirming the 
consequences. Thus, 
‘interests served,” like those of ‘‘func- 


tions performed,” characteristically are . 


retrospective in form, reasoning teleologi- 
cally from selected consequences to 
presumed motivations (cf. Rock, 
1974:598; Hirst, 1972). 

A different type of evidence sometimes 
offered in support of class conflict prop- 
ositions consists of information on the 
backgrounds and contacts of persons 
active in lawmaking. For example, 


Chambliss (1974:21) regards the fact that 


‘legislatures, appellate court judges, and 
committee members are drawn largely 
from upper-class members of society .. .”’ 
as evidence of what Schattschneider 
(1960) calls the ‘‘mobilization of bias.’’ 
However, since the membership of a class 
itself can be in conflict and since member- 
ship in one class need not exclude the 


possibility of siding with another (Mintz et 


al., 1976:316, 317), the use of this ‘‘guilt 
by membership” argument often amounts 
to a genetic fallacy and the tendency to 
argue ad hominem. 

Finally, Chambliss and Quinney give lit- 
tle empirical attention to the actual level 
of conflict, consensus or apathy that may 
accompany the operation of interests, ig- 
noring that the pursuit of these interests 
may occur with the explicit or tacit sup- 
port. of those affected (Hopkins, 
1975:616). The issue is whether ‘‘class 
interests” operate as causes or whether, 
in many instances, the association with 
assumed effects may be spurious. 

Where the active pursuit of class inter- 
ests can be tested for its influence in the 
presence or absence of consensus, a sci- 
entific purpose can be served. It is, how- 
ever, the recent extension of the Marxian 
perspective beyond its scientific base that 
concerns us. Quinney (1973:594) argues 
that ‘‘ideas are to be put at the service of 
the community . . ., and we ourselves 
must engage in people’s struggles.” Our 
concern is that this ideological mission is 


discussions of 
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based on a perspective that is (1) prone to 
logical errors, (2) largely unconfirmed, (3) 
often unconfirmable and (4) possibly quite 
frequently false. 


The Social History of American 
Delinquency Legislation 


The patterns observed in the develop- 
ment of a Marxist theory-of law creation 
are repeated in Anthony Platt’s analysis of 
the origins of American juvenile delin- 
quency legislation. Platt’s original work, 
The Child Savers, is grounded in a theoret- 
ical tradition (Ranulf, 1938; Gusfield, 
1963; cf. Platt, 1969:3,7) that focused on 
middle-class interests: ‘‘Child-saving may 
be understood as a crusade which served 
symbolic and ceremonial functions for na- 
tive, middle-class Americans’ (Platt, 
1969:98). The culmination of this ‘‘sym- 
bolic crusade’’ was the Illinois Juvenile 
Court Act of 1899, and Platt adopted a 
partially pluralist stance in explaining that 
‘tits success was due in large measure to 
the fact that it was widely sponsored and 
in turn satisfied diverse interest groups” 
(1969:134, emphasis added). At this point, 
Platt’s most pressing concerns were that 
“the juvenile court system . . . ‘invented’ . 
new categories of youthful deviance .. .” 
(1969:145), that the child-savers ‘‘recom- 
mended increased imprisonment .. .’’ 
(1969:135), and therefore that ‘* ‘delin- 
quents’ were increasingly committed to 
institutions .. .’’ (1969:145). 

Four years later, Platt (1973:26) argues 


that ‘‘ideology is healthy and should be 


made explicit,” and concludes that ‘“‘the 
problem with The Child Savers is that... 
[it] focuses too much attention on the 
middle-class reformers... .’’ Platt reasons 
anew that the impetus for delinquency 
legislation flowed from close and com- 
promising links between members of the 
middle and upper classes (1974:369), and 
that ‘‘the juvenile court system was part 
of a general movement directed towards 
developing a specialized labor market and 
industrial discipline under corporate 
capitalism by creating new programs of 
adjudication and control . . .”’ (1974:377).. 

Evidence for this new, class-interested 
Marxian theory is the same as that 
presented in Platt’s (1969:ch. 3) original 
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account and is similar in type to that pro- 
posed by Chambliss and Quinney. De- 
scriptions of a ‘‘new penology’’ are of- 
fered, but no evidence is provided that 
passage of juvenile court legislation re- 
sulted in an increase in the number of 
juveniles incarcerated, that the industrial 
elite benefited significantly as a result of 
this incarceration, or that the ‘‘ruling 
class” played any direct role in the pas- 
sage of this legislation. Instead, the pri- 
mary evidence presented engages a ge- 
netic fallacy of the type we previously 
associated with the ‘“‘mobilization of bias” 
argument. Thus, the main body of infor- 
mation consists of a cataloguing of the 
class backgrounds and backings of per- 
sons involved in the child-saving move- 
ment. Platt (1969:367-8) concludes that 
this movement ‘‘would not have been 
capable of achieving significant reforms 
without the financial and political support 
of the wealthy and powerful” and that 
“Even the more radically-minded child- 
savers came from upper-class back- 
grounds.” What is lacking in this account 
is any concrete evidence that this spon- 
sorship was a causal factor that operated 
independently of widespread suppcrt for 
the. ensuing legislation. 

Summarizing, Platt’s primary concerns 
are that links between middle-class re- 
formers and upper-class sponsors resulted 
in the wealthy and powerful using the pas- 
sage of American delinquency legislation 
to ‘‘invent’’ new forms of youthful mis- 
behavior and increase imprisonment, all in 
the larger interest of ‘‘developing a spe- 
cialized labor market and industrial disci- 
pline under corporate capitalism.’’ Alter- 
natively, we have argued that this Marx- 
ian perspective on the origins of Ameri- 
can delinquency legislation is either un- 
confirmed or unconfirmable, plagued by 
logical errors and, therefore, quite 
possibly false. In the following section, 
these conclusions are tested anew with 
historical information on the origins of 
Canadian delinquency legislation. 


The Social History of Canadian 
Delinquency Legislation 


This part of our analysis is based on 
historical data drawn from a variety of 
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sources: historical accounts written by 
participants in, and observers of the 
child-saving movement; personal corre- 
spondence and accounts drawn from the 
archives of leading advocates of delin- 
quency legislation; proceedings of confer- 
ences concerned with child welfare; re- 
ports of government commissions; legisla- 
tive debates; and statistics drawn from the 
Toronto Juvenile Court. Particular atten- 
tion is given to an extensive corre- 
spondence between the two leading advo- 
cates of delinquency legislation in 
Canada: J.J. Kelso and W.L. Scott. 

Our analysis focuses on entrepreneurial 
interests and activities leading to the 
emergence of the juvenile court, the 
organizational development of this court, 
and the objective consequences of this 
process (Becker, 1963; Dickson, 1968). Of 
particular concern is the manner in which 
the entrepreneurial interests of individuals 
are aggregated and polarized into organ- 
izational issues (Lemert, 1970). Weber 
reminds us that these organizational is- 
sues can be directed to various ends: ‘‘bu- 
reaucracy as such is a precision instru- 
ment which can put itself at the disposal of 
quite varied—-purely political as well as 
purely economic, or any other sort—-of 
interests... .’’ (Gerth and Mills, 1946:231). 
Thus, Platt’s Marxian position is only one 
among the possibilities entertained by 
Weber. With this in mind, we will con- 
sider first the link proposed by Platt be- 
tween class interests in social control and 
the coercive consequence of increased 
juvenile imprisonment. 

Data available for the City of Toronto! 
do not support Platt’s position. In the year 
preceding juvenile court operations, 123 
juveniles were sent fo industrial schools; 
71 were sent to such schools in the first 


1 In the following, emphasis is placed on the de- 
velopment of a system of juvenile justice in Ottawa 
and Toronto, and the Province of Ontario, as well as 
on the federal level. Much of the federal legislation 
was anticipated and first implemented in Ontario, 
where many of the most influential child-savers 
lived. As a result of limitations in resources, the 
provisions of this Act allowed that it not take im- 
mediate effect in some cities and provinces, there- 
fore, dates of implementation varied. Toronto was 
among the first Canadian cities to establish a 
Juvenile Court in 1912 (Ontario Law Reform Com- 
mission, 1974). 
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year of juvenile court procedings (City of 
Toronto, 1912:14). More detailed informa- 
tion on other forms of institutionalization 
(including a working-boys home, two hos- 
pitals and a training school) is available 
from the court reports of succeeding years 
(see Appendix 1). Here again, no consis- 
tent pattern of increase is apparent, and at 
no time during the forty-year period does 
the total institutionalized population ex- 
ceed the number sent to industrial school 
alone in the year before court operations 
began.? In the following historical discus- 
sion, we will see that the inaccuracy of 
Platt’s position derives from a misrepre- 
sentation of legal developments that pre- 
ceded delinquency legislation in Canada. 
Furthermore, we will find little evidence, 
either in personal correspondence or in 
public documents, that members of the 
industrial elite expressed an active eco- 
nomic interest in the passage of delin- 
quency legislation. The activities of other 
individuals and interest groups, particu- 


larly those involved with the probation - 


movement (cf. Schultz, 1973), will be con- 


. sidered, but the involvement of the ‘‘rul- - 


ing class” seems to have been peripheral 
at most. We discuss three periods that 
preceded the passage of delinquency legis- 
lation: an initial period in which lengthy 
stays in reformatories replaced sentences 
spent in common gaols; a second period 
during which treatment-focused industrial 
schools began to replace reformatories; 
and a third period when organized proba- 
tion emerged as a new treatment strategy 
influential in the. development of delin- 
quency legislation. 

The child-savers focused first on 
juveniles convicted as criminals. Two acts 
were passed in 1857: An Act for Establish- 
ing Prisons for Young Offenders and An 
Act for the More Speedy Trial and 
Punishment of Young Offenders. The first 
directed the construction of ‘‘reformatory 
prisons,” while the second provided for 
summary trial procedures and increased 
powers to discharge juveniles in order ‘‘to 
avoid the evils of their long imprisonment 





* This finding is consistent with less comprehen- 
sive figures reported by Scott (1906-1908) for Ot- 
tawa and in his correspondence with provincial offi- 
cials in many other parts of Canada. 
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previously to trial.” Thus, as early as 1857 
in Canada, there were provisions for spe- 
cial institutions. and trial procedures for 
juveniles. 

In 1874, Ontario passed An Act Re- 
specting Industrial Schools, intending to 
provide residential institutions that would 
be less severe than reformatories and to 
which ‘‘neglected, uncontrolled, and de- 
linquent”’ children could be sent. Sub- 
sequent to this legislation, J.J. Kelso, a 
crusading news reporter who later became 
Ontario’s Superintendent of Neglected 
and Dependent Children, emerged as a 
key ‘‘moral entrepreneur’’ (cf. Becker, 
1963) in the Canadian child-saving move- 
ment. In 1887, Kelso brought together the 
Toronto Humane Society for ‘“‘better 
laws, better methods, [and] the develop- 
ment of the humane spirit in all affairs of 
life” (Kelso, 1911:17; Hodgins, 1888). 

Generally consistent with such princi- 
ples, Ontario passed An Act for the Pro- 
tection and Reformation of Neglected 
Children in the following year. Provisions 
of this act allowed that ‘‘the Lieutenant- 
Governor may . . . appoint . . . commis- 
sioners . . . to hear and determine com- 
plaints against juvenile offenders ...’’ and 
that ‘‘their cases be disposed of . . . sepa- 
rately from other offenders. .. .” How- 
ever, this act also authorized the courts to 
commit neglected children to industrial 
schools. Kelso consistently tempered this 
approach by arguing that ‘‘the aim. . . is 
not ‘to steal children from their parents . 
but by every available means to- make 
the home and family all it ought to be” 
(Province of Ontario, 1895). It took Kelso 
several years to translate these views into 
law. 

.In 1890, two additional statutes were 
enacted in Ontario (An Act Respecting the 
Custody of Juvenile Offenders and An Act 
Respecting the Committment of Persons 
of Tender Years), each of which further 
restricted the use of reformatories and ex- 
panded the use of industrial schools for 
selected children. In 1891, a Commission 
of Inquiry into the Prison and Reformat- 
ory System of Ontario (Province of On- 
tario, 1891) completed a report that 
seemed to forecast the shape of things to 
come. In addition to dealing with institu- 


tional reforms, the Commission recom- 
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mended that magistrates grant discharges 
to first offenders convicted of trivial of- 
fenses and that various powers be given to 
probation officers. 

Later the same year, the Commission’s 
chairman and one of its most prominent 
members joined Kelso in Toronto to or- 
ganize a public meeting at which the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society and Fresh Air Fund 
was founded, with Kelso as President. A 
letter announcing the goals of this meeting 
signaled a growing interest in an important 
organizational innovation: ‘‘The appoint- 
ment of a probation officer to ascertain 
and submit to the court full particulars of 
each child brought up for trial, and to act 
in the capacity of the child’s next friend”? 
(see Kelso, 1911:69). 

As reform efforts gathered momentum, 
a theme of professionalism emerged: 
“What is needed,” wrote Kelso (n.d. 
(a):20), “‘is personal service, the com- 
plete organization of charitable forces, 
harmony of action, and the appointment 
of trained and experienced workers... .”’ 
Gradually, persons involved in the move- 
ment seemed to develop an interest in 
their own positions in an emerging bu- 
reaucracy. The influence of this emerging 
interest group on the legislative process is 
suggested in Kelso’s comment to the Sixth 
Canadian. Conference of Charities and 
Corrections that ‘‘we have as much if not 
more law than we can assimilate, and the 
governments are ready to give new meas- 
ures whenever they are asked to do so 
... (Proceedings, 1903—-1909:21). 

The legislation of this period was par- 
ticularly useful in setting the organ- 
izational base for probation work. The 
first Criminal Code of Canada was passed 
in 1892, providing for separate trials of 
persons under sixteen where it was 
“expedient and practicable’ to do so; 
and, in 1893, at the urging of Kelso and 
others, the Ontario legislature enacted a 
comprehensive Children’s Protection Act 
giving explicit recognition and authority to 
Children’s Aid Societies. The latter act 
specifically stipulated that it was the duty 
of the court to notify the Executive Offi- 
cer of the Children’s Aid Society Gf one 
existed in the county) prior to initiating 
proceedings against a boy under twelve or 
a girl under thirteen; this officer was then 
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to investigate the charges, inquire into the 
child’s family environment, and report 
back to the court with his findings. These 
procedures were reaffirmed in the follow- 
ing year with a federal Act Respecting Ar- 
rest, Trial and Imprisonment of Youthful 
Offenders. 

In a short Commons debate of this act, 
the Minister of Justice and Attorney Gen- 
eral noted that ‘‘a great many magistrates 
from motives of humanity” were already 
conducting separate trials for juveniles 
(Canada, 1894, June 24:4940-1). A magis- 
trate in the Toronto Police Court later 
confirmed this, noting that ‘‘in 1892 we 
instituted the Children’s Court. ... We set 
apart a small room in the lower part of 
City Hall . . ., and I was accustomed to go 
down to that room to try all charges 
against children .. .” (Denison, 1920:254). 
These developments, and Kelso’s role in 
them, became the basis for claims that the 
juvenile court had a Toronto origin and 
was therefore a ‘‘Canadian enterprise” 
that had been appropriated by ‘‘American 
social workers.’’? Thus, Kelso later ex- 
pressed his concern to Scott that ‘‘our 
Ontario work should not be overlooked as 
I advocated the Children’s Court here 
twenty years ago, gave addresses in 
Chicago and elsewhere in favor of it and 
got the law (the Children’s Protection Act) 
passed here in 1893” (Scott, 1906-1908: 
12/27/1906; 7/4, 8/1907). One address to 
which Kelso refers was given in Chicago 
on October 11, 1893 (Proceedings, 1893; 
see, also, 1895). Kelso notes that “‘Judge | 
Hurd consulted with me as to the drafting 
of the Juvenile Court following my ad- 
dress,'’4 and that a much discussed 
extract from this speech appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune the following day (cf. 
Flexner and Baldwin, 1914:3-4). Kelso’s 
view was that ‘‘. . . of course, the Denver 





3 For example, these claims are made in a 1933 
Toronto newspaper article titled ‘‘Juvenile Court had 
Toronto Origin” (see Hagan, 1977:21). These claims 
(as contrasted, for example, with those made for 
New York and Massachusetts) are less important for 
their factual accuracy than for their indication of 
close connections between Canadian and American 
child-saving efforts. 

4 This comment is found in Kelso’s (n.d.(b):19) 
handwriting at the botton of a page of an article by 
Hurly on ‘‘The History of the Illinois Juvenile Court 
Law.” 
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and Chicago courts have far outstripped 
us but at the same time we gave them the 
inspiration that led to their present suc- 
cess (Scott, 1906—1908: 12/27/1906). 

In 1903, a subsection was added to the 
Ontario Children’s Protection Act, 
specifying that without being convicted of 
a provincial offense, persons under six- 
teen could be placed by a judge under the 
care of a probation officer, who would 
report periodically “‘concerning the pro- 
gress and welfare of the child.” The idea 
of a probation system ‘‘to help the chil- 
dren before they become criminally dis- 
posed’’ was increasingly discussed 
(Kelso, 1907:107). Kelso gave this top 
priority: ‘We want to bring about what is 
called the Probation System, following the 
children up from their first offense .. .”’ 
(Proceedings, 1903:21). The assumption 
behind this proposal was that imprison- 
ment frequently could be avoided: 
‘Whenever there is an offense there is a 
cause behind it and our children’s court 
and probation system should be able to 
reach that cause and... . remove it for the 
safety and protection of the children in the 
home” (Department of Neglected and 

Dependent Children, 1907:15). 

To this point, we have focused on 
J. J. Kelso as the central ‘‘moral 
entrepreneur” in the advocacy of proba- 
tion and delinquency legislation. How- 
ever, he was joined in this pursuit by a 
‘professional’ (cf. Becker, 1963:152) 
counterpart, W.L. Scott, Local Master for 
the Supreme Court of Ontario and 
President of the Ottawa Children’s Aid 
Society. Kelso and Scott vocalized three 
primary concerns. First, additional funds 
were needed to elevate ‘‘philanthropic 
work to the status of a profession and to 
encourage University graduates to be- 
come specialists in social and moral re- 
form work’’ (Proceedings, 1907:8). Sec- 
ond, it was claimed that probation officers 
were now hampered in their work by a 
lack of “‘legislative recognition” (Scott, 
1906-1908: 1/2/1907). And, third, there was 
a perceived need for special judges: ‘‘The 
Children’s Court should undoubtedly be 
... conducted by specially selected per- 
sons ...’’ (Kelso, 1908:164). 

Drafted by Scott and others in response 
to these concerns, the federal Juvenile De- 
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linquents Act was introduced first in the 
Speech from the Throne in 1906, rein- 
troduced to the Senate in 1907 and even- 
tually passed in 1908. A ‘‘juvenile delin- 
quent” was defined broadly by this act as 
any child under sixteen who violated any 
federal or provincial statute, or municipal . 
by-law, or who was liable by any other act 
to committal to an industrial school or 
juvenile reformatory. Thus, this act con- 
solidated various previously ilegal be- 
haviors into a new category called ‘‘delin- 
quency,” but it did not add any behaviors 
to those already specified under existing 
statutes and by-laws. It would be mislead- 
ing to conclude, as Platt does for the 
United States, that Canadian delinquency 
legislation ‘‘ ‘invented’ new categories of 
youthful misbehavior.’”* 

The act did, however, give juvenile 
courts exclusive primary jurisdiction in 
cases of delinquency. It also provided for 
the formation of a voluntary Juvenile 
Court Committee to consult with and ad- 
vise probation officers, or to appoint an 
officer where remuneration was available 
and an officer was not already appointed 
under provincial authority. Furthermore, 
probation officers were assigned powers 
of a constable, with their duties including: 
conducting investigations, being present 
and representing the interests of the child 


5 Sixteen years later, An Act to Amend the 
Juvenile Delinquents Act, 1924, proposed the addi- 
tion of an omnibus clause-—‘‘or who 18 guilty of sex- 
ual immorality or any other form of vice’’——to the 
definition of a juvenile delinquent. However, by this 
time, such omnibus clauses had been a part of legal 
definitions of neglect for more than thirty years. It is 
sometimes argued that such clauses define as delin- 
quent behaviors’ that are most common among 
underclass youth. However, this alone cannot count 
as support for a Marxian class conflict perspective, 
since the underclass may agree with such legal defi- 
nitions. The latter possibility is supported by the 
finding of Black and Reiss (1970) that black com- 
plainants are more likely than whites to insist on the 
arrest of blacks accused of delinquency. Perhaps 
most significantly, however, the same Marxian 
theorists (¢.g., Liazos, 1974) who claim underclass 
behaviors are defined differentially by law as delin- 
quent, also cite self-report studies reporting an ab- 
sence of relationship between social class and delin- 
quent behavior. Probably the safest conclusion is 
that vague statutory clauses like those defining de- 
linquency depend most heavily for their conse- 
quences on the discretion of those who must inter- 
pret and enforce them: citizens, the police and pros- 
ecutors. 
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in court, furnishing the court with such 
assistance and information as required, 
and taking charge of any child before or 
after trial, as directed by the court. 
Discussions of these and other 
provisions of the act mainly involved two 
groups. The ultimately successful group 
included those who advocated treatment 
and prevention through probation and a 
special court; they distributed copies of 
the bill, circulated petitions, and invited 
such speakers as Judge Lindsay, of the 
Denver Juvenile Court, and Mrs. Schoff, 
of the Philadelphia Mother’s Union, to 
address various gatherings. The opposi- 
tion included police officers and magis- 
trates who already assumed organ- 
izational responsibilities for children and 
who, therefore, had a very immediate 
interest to protect (see Scott 1906- 
1908:3/7, 3/15/1907). This group advocated 
a more ‘“‘punitive’’ approach to delin- 
quency. Particularly vehement in this 
view were several police officials, includ- 
ing Inspector Archibald and Police Magis- 
trates Denison and Kingsford, associated 
with the Toronto Children’s Court. The 
debate was often bitter, with Archibald, in 
a report circulated to gain support for the 
police position, charging that the new 
proposals: : 


work upon the sympathies of philanthropic 
men and women for the purpose of introduc- 
ing a jelly-fish and abortive system of law 
enforcement, whereby the judge or magis- 
trate is expected to come down to the level 
of the incorrigible street Arab and assume an 
attitude absolutely repulsive to British sub- 
jects. The idea seems to be that by profuse 
use of slang phraseology he should place 
himself in a position to kiss and coddle a 
class of perverts and delinquents who re- 
quire the most rigid disciplinary and correc- 
tive methods to ensure the possibility of their 
reformation. (Archibald, 1907:5) 


In response, Scott (1906-1908:3/19/ 
1907) labeled Archibald a ‘‘person of very 
limited intelligence,” while Kelso (Scott 
1906-1908:5/14/1907) called him ‘‘self- 
opinionated’’ and opposed to those who 
failed to treat him with ‘‘deference.”’ 
Scott (5/2/1907) concluded that the mem- 
bers of the Toronto Police Department felt 
the new proposals were intended to 
supplant them and were therefore a reflec- 
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tion on their past work. Moreover, Ar- 
chibald’s particularly negative attitude 
was said to be based on the fact that he 
“had prepared all the legislation on the 
subject during the last forty years and... 
is apparently deeply offended that anyone 
else should have usurped this prerogative” 
(Scott, 1906—1908 4/16/1907). 

Scott (1908:894) went on to campaign 
successfully for the Juvenile Delinquents 
Act, emphasizing in his arguments “‘that 
probation is the only effective method for 
dealing with young offenders.” Thus, 
when the bill was reintroduced to the Sen- 
ate in May, 1908, Senator Coffey referred 
to “‘the difference of view as to the means 
and methods whereby the best results may 
be achieved,” and explicitly dismissed the 
position of Inspector Archibald as being 
characterized by an outmoded ‘‘spirit of 
rigidity and severity” (Canada, 1907— 
8:975-7). Although some objections were 
raised in the House of Commons by those 
concerned with the legal rights of chil- 
dren, the temper of the ensuing debate 
probably is summarized best by one 
member of Parliament who observed that 
the act ‘‘is to be laughed through as a 
joke” (Canada, 1907-8:1240-1). The 
legislation was passed, but this did not end 
the organizational search for support. The 
following years brought a succession of 
minor revisions and extensions of the orig- 
inal legislation, concerted efforts to secure 
appropriate provincial legislation creating 
the newly authorized juvenile courts, and 
continued efforts to obtain sufficient funds 
from various levels of government to em- 
ploy probation officers (Proceedings, 
1909; Scott, 1952). 

The consequences of the entrepreneur- 
ial activities we have described are illus- 
trated in the statistical records of the To- 
ronto Juvenile and Family Court (see Ap- 
pendix 1). Probation officers in this court 
predominated in both their number and 
scale of activities. Thus, while the number 
of official occurrences recorded by the 
Juvenile Court actually was lower in 1952 
than in 1912, during this period the 
number of probation officers increased 
from 4 to 14, and the number of occur- 
rences handled unofficially by probation 
officers escalated more than 900 percent, 
from 735 to 6,574 cases. The Probation 
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Department apparently did this in a man- 
ner the Toronto Police Department 
seemed initially to fear, that is, by attract- 
ing their own new cases and refusing to 
refer them either to the police or court. 
Thus, the Probation Department publi- 
cally proclaimed that *‘it is our aim,.as far 
as possible, to settle through the Proba- 


tion Department all difficulties without. 


making them court cases’’ (City of To- 
ronto, 1920:5), while also annually advis- 
ing that ‘“we again, as many times before, 
earnestly solicit those having problems of 
various kinds, within the jurisdiction of 
the Court, coming and allowing us to as- 
sist before these problems become too 
acute so as to require official action”’ (City 
of Toronto, 1933:9). Specifically, the Pro- 


bation Department offered social and clin- 


ical investigations in all such cases, lead- 
ing to dramatic increases in the number of 
interviews counted annually into the 
Court Reports. This aspect of the court’s 
work was augmented in 1929 with in- 
creased jurisdiction over family matters, 
followed by increasing rates of court re- 
ferrals and support actions in succeeding 
years. In this way, the social work of the 
Probation Department steadily increased, 
without simultaneous increases in the 
number of adolescents institutionalized or 
placed on probation. Thus, in those years 
when official delinquency actually de- 
clined, the Probation Department was 
quick to observe optimistically ‘‘that 
while we had a decrease in delinquency. . . 
we had an increase of the numbers who 
came of their own free will to get help. If it 
is safe to draw an observation from this 
fact, it would be reasonable to assume that 
the non-official effort of the court is reduc- 
ing its official acts’’ (City of Toronto, 
1933:9). This conclusion was, of course, 
self-serving; the long term effect on chil- 
dren of this increase in non-official ac- 
tivity remains unclear. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


The conflict that surrounded the 
Juvenile Delinquents Act in Canada was 
less about normative definition than about 
the organizational arrangements under 
which violators of the norm would be 
processed. More specifically, it was sup- 
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porters of the police and advocates of 
probation who quarreled most about the 
organizational procedures to be followed. 
J.J. Kelso, a moral entrepreneur who rose 
from news reporter to a high position in © 
the child-care bureaucracy, collaborated 
with W.L. Scott, a professional counter- 
part and philanthropist who occupied an 
administrative position in the Ontario Su- 
preme Court, to engineer a legislative 
movement whose organizational goal be- 
came the prevention of delinquency 
through juvenile probation work. Opposi- 
tion came from representatives of existing 


police organizational interests whose 


more punitive philosophy was reflected in 
writing prior legislation and their current 
activities in handling juveniles. Advocates 


_of probation prevailed in the passage of 


delinquency legislation in 1908, and the 
consequences of these efforts became ap- 
parent in the organizational composition 
and activities of the new Juvenile Court in 
Toronto: the handling of unofficial occur- 
rences by probation officers dramatically 
increased, while the level of official ac- 
tivity showed some signs of decline. 

Whether the eventual success of advo- 
cates of probation served the basic inter- 
ests of the ruling elite is unknown, and 
probably unknowable, for the various rea- 
sons discussed above; however, little in- 
fluence of the industrial elite was revealed 
in the personal correspondence and public 
documents of the key proponents of this 
legislation. Moreover, in contrast to 
Platt’s account of the passage of delin- 
quency legislation in the United States, no 
evidence was found in the Canadian data 
that institutionalization increased as a re- 
sult of such legislation, or that this legisla- 
tion was useful in developing a ‘‘special- 
ized labor market” or ‘‘industrial disci- 
pline.” i 

Part of Platt’s (1974:389) argument pro- 
cedes from a basic Marxian assumption 
that ‘‘as the contradictions (of capitalism) 
become more apparent and the control 
system more unsuccessful, the methods of 
coercion become similarly more explicit 
and more desperate.” It is apparently for 
this reason that Platt places such great 
emphasis on the role of the ‘“New Penol- 
ogy’ in the emergence of delinquency 
legislation. In contrast, the argument of 
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this paper is that it was an emphasis on 
probation work, and not imprisonment, 
that led to this new legislation. Thus, al- 
though this legislation substantially 
changed the operations of the juvenile and 
criminal courts, probably with conse- 
quences both good and bad, intended and 
unintended (cf. Hagan, 1975), the overall 
effect was not to intensify a formal and 
explicit system of coercion, but rather to 
reinforce and increasingly intervene in in- 
formal systems of social control, particu- 
larly the family. These findings raise the 
possibility that assumed contradictions in 
the economic sphere may have only mar- 
ginal sigtlificance for the juvenile justice 
system, or that these assumed contradic- 
tions need not necessarily lead to more 
explicit methods of social coercion. In any 
case, this paper provides a considerably 
different account of the origin of delin- 
quency legislation than is offered by Platt, 
and it is an account which encourages a 
reconsideration of the conditions under 
which this version of a Marxian, class 
conflict perspective can be usefully 
applied. 
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Research on subjective class identification has tended to use the same single-item measure of 
this construct without regard to its validity and reliability. To address these and related 
measurement issues, multiple indicators of subjective class are analyzed within the framework 
of a path analytic model with unobservable variables. Measures of objective ‘‘class’’ and 
political alienation are also included in the construction of an overidentified model, and 
Jéreskog's procedure for the analysis of covariance structures is used to find an acceptable fit 
to the data. Final models for black and white subsamples support the assumption of unidimen- 
sionality which underlies previous measures of subjective class identification. Validity and 
reliability estimates are given for various indicators, including the conventional measure. Also, 
‘advantages of the multiple indicators approach are demonstrated by comparing regressions of 
the standard, single-item measure and a composite measure of subjective class on education, 


occupational status, and income. 


Recent research: (cf. Hodge and 
Treiman, 1968; Jackman and Jackman, 
1973) on the relationship between objec- 
tive and subjective placements in the sys- 
tem of social inequality has focused al- 
most entirely upon theoretical issues. The 
empirical finding that this relationship is 
far from perfect has tended to be treated 
as a social fact, and the methodological 
problems inherent in tests of the relation- 
ship have been largely ignored. This is 
surprising, especially since these same 
studies have employed research measures 
which may only crudely approximate the 
relevant theoretical constructs. In particu- 
lar, while objective placement has been 


* Authors are listed alphabetically. We wish to 
thank Eliot Smith and an anonymous reviewer for 
several helpful comments. 
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consistently treated as multidimensional, 
subjective placement has been judged a 
priori as unidimensional. Further, there 
has been no assessment of the validity and 
reliability of the standard survey question 
consistently taken as the single indicator 
of subjective placement. In order to ad- 
dress these measurement issues, we will 
examine multiple indicators of subjective 
social class identification within the 
framework of a structual equation model 
with latent variables. 


Subjective Class Identification 


Subjective class identification has been 
given a variety of meanings. For some it 
appears to be a substitute for class con- 
sciousness (cf. Hodge and Treiman, 1968; 
Guest, 1974); for others it is treated as 
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only a component or partial indicator of 
class consciousness (cf. Morris and Mur- 
phy, 1966; Lopreato and Hazelrigg, 1972; 
Jackman and Jackman, 1973). Little dis- 
tinction has been made between ‘‘class’’ 
and ‘‘status’’ consciousness, and class 
identification often has been used to cover 
both of these constructs.: For example, 
Jackman and Jackman (1973:569) refer to 
subjective class identification as ‘‘the in- 
dividual’s perception of his own position 
in the status hierarchy.” 

Despite differences in concepiualiza- 
tion, the persistent use of the same single- 
item measure of subjective class identifi- 
cation implies a common assumption of 
unidimensionality. This consideration 
alone ought to be sufficient for raising 
questions about the validity and reliability 
of the standard measure. But the assump- 
tion of undimensionality not only belies 
the multiple usages of the term “‘subjec- 
tive class,’ it also seems counter to 
classical discussions of single versus mul- 
tiple bases of objective class. 

Following Weber’s (1946) orientation 
toward the analysis of social inequality, 
the measurement of objective placement 
generally has been approached mul- 
tidimensionally through various socioeco- 
nomic indicators. The argument has been 
made that this approach should be ex- 
tended to subjective placement. As Morris 
and Murphy (1966:310) remark, ‘‘If 


Weber’s analytical distinctions among - 


class, status, and power have any heuris- 
tic significance at all, and the majority of 
sociologists seem to think they do, then it 
behooves us to carry out these distinc- 
tions in matters of the subjective meaning 


of stratification.” 
Taking this consideration into account 


focuses attention on certain measurement 
issues. If we consider the possibility that 
there are different types of subjective 
identification corresponding to Weber’s 
distinctions between class, status, and 
power, then we are faced with the ques- 
tion of which of these types the current 
single-item indicator is measuring. The 
importance of this question is underscored 
by the realization that an individual’s per- 
ceived positions in the three orders may 
be incongruent. Writing principally in 
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terms of class consciousness, but with ob- 
vious implications for subjective class 
identification, Lopreato and Hazelrigg 
(1972:123—5) note: 


Weber’s taxonomy introduces the distinc- 
tion of types, as opposed to degrees, of so- 
cial consciousness. There is a type of con- 
sciousness corresponding to each of the 
three’orders. The difficulty of treating these 
phenomena in a single, consistent scheme of 
analysis stems from the circumstance that, 
as a society grows in complexity, the likeli- 
hood that a given individual will hold an 
equivalent position in all three orders stead- 
ily diminishes. Concomitantly, the likelihood 
that he will experience his power, prestige, 
and class position as congruent with one an- 
other also diminishes. When we speak of 
‘class? consciousness, therefore, the first 
question we must raise is, is it class con- 
sciousness, status consciousness, Or power 
consciousness? And, further, how are the 
three interrelated? 


Possible incongruence among self- 
placements (‘‘consciousness’’) in the 
different orders raises doubts concerning 
some of the current interpretations of re- 
search findings regarding the relationship 
between objective and subjective ‘‘class.”’ 
Hodge and Treiman (1968) and Jackman 
and Jackman (1973), using the same data 
and the standard single-item class identifi- 
cation measure, found that.class identifi- 
cation was only moderately determined by 
various measures of objective class posi- 
tion. If, however, multiple indicators of 
self-placement corresponding to Weber’s 
typology were used, then stronger rela- 
tionships might emerge between analog- 
ous dimensions of objective and subjec- 
tive class. For example, income may be a 
stronger predictor of subjective class 
based upon economic criteria than subjec- 
tive class based upon life-style or influ- 
ence. 

In the remainder of this paper, we 
examine data pertinent to these issues. A 
central feature of this data is a group of 
subjective class identification measures 
which include, in addition to the standard 
item, four items intended to correspond to 
the Weberian distinctions. By construct- 
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ing a multiple indicator model incorporat- 
ing these measures, we attempt to deter- 
mine the dimensionality of subjective 
class. In addition, an important feature of 
our approach is that it enables us to assess 
the degree to which various indicators of 
subjective class identification are subject 
to certain types of bias and en errors 
of measurement. 


The Causal Modeling Approach to , 
Measurement Error 


Our analysis of the multiple indicators 
of subjective class identification follows 
the causal modeling approach to mea- 
surement error (cf. Blalock, 1969; Costner, 
1969) and involves the application of 
Jéreskog’s (1970; 1971) procedure for the 
analysis of covariance structures. This 
approach calls for the construction of hy- 
pothesized structural equation models 
with latent traits to account for the inter- 
correlations among a set of multiple con- 
generic measures (or indicators) (Werts 
and Linn, 1970). A variety of strategies 


may be applied in arriving at an hypoth-. 


esized model. The common approach, 
which we shall use, begins with a model 
which assumes that measurement error is 
strictly random. When such a model 
provides an acceptable fit to the data, 
coefficients linking latent traits and indi- 
cators may be interpreted as validity coef- 
ficients and, when squared, as reliabilities 
(Werts and Linn, 1970; Werts et al., 1974). 
A comparison of these coefficients then 
may be used to assess the relative ade- 
quacy of the indicators. When the hypoth- 
esized model is overidentified, then failure 


to fit the data may indicate the presence of. 


nonrandom error. 

In order to detect certain kinds of non- 
random measurement error involving the 
subjective class indicators, we construct 
an overidentified model which includes 
measures of objective status and political 
alienation as well as- subjective class. 
These three constructs are all theoreti- 
cally related. By including an additional 
latent trait, political alienation, with mul- 
tiple indicators, we can detect correlated 
errors and two types of ‘‘differential bias” 
(Costner, 1969). 
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Data and Method 


Data for this research were taken from 
the 1969 Gary Area Project of the Institute 
for Social Research at Indiana University. 
The sample consisted of 800 adults drawn 
from the city of Gary, Indiana, using a 
modified probability sample with.clusters 
and quotas (see Sudman, 1966). Trained 
graduate students and professional inter- 
viewers conducted the survey during Jan- 
uary, 1969. 

' The objective status measures were: (a) 
education—indicated by five categories 
ranging from less than ninth grade to col- 
lege graduate; (b) occupation—indicated 
by two-digit Duncan SEI scores; (c) 
income-——indicated by total family income 
before taxes in 1967, coded in units of 
$2,000 and ranging from under $2,000 to 
$16,000 or more. 

All subjective class indicators were 
structured questions asking respondents 
to place themselves in one of four class 
categories: lower, working, middle, or 
upper. One indicator was a standard, gen- 
eral class identification item; the other 
four asked respondents to indicate which 
social class they felt their occupation, in- 
come, way of life, and influence were 
most like. The criteria, in terms of which 
class self-placements were made, corre- 
spond directly to the Weberian dimen- 
sions of economic class (occupation and 
income), status (life-style), and power (in- 
fluence). 

The political alienation indicators con- 
sisted of four statements about the na- 
tional government to which respondents 
replied on four-point Likert scales. Two of 
these statements were adapted from 
Olsen’s (1969) Political Incapability/ 
Futility Scale and two were adapted from 
Neal and Seeman’s (1964) Powerlessness 
Scale.! 

Intercorrelations among the indicators 
plus their means and standard deviations 


1 These four statements are, respectively: (1) 
“People like me don’t have any say about what the 
government does.”* (2) “I don’t think public officials 
care much what people like me think. (3) “The 
leaders of the federal government don’t care what 
happens to people like me.™` (4) ‘‘This nation is run 
by the few people in power, and there is not much 
the little guy can do about it.” 
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are displayed by race in Table 1. Blacks 
and whites were analyzed separately to 
control for the possible effects of race.? 


Analysis 


We assume that the structure of inter- 
correlations among the twelve measured 
variables (indicators) can be accounted for 
by the model in Figure 1. This baseline 
model (Model I) implicitly assumes that 
the structure of intercorrelations is com- 
pletely accounted for by the impact of five 
Jatent traits (E, O, I. S, P) on their respec- 
tive indicators (X,, Xs,..-, X12)’ and by the 
correlations among the latent traits. In 
short, the model assumes that the only 
errors of measurement are random and 
that subjective class is unidimensional. 
Thus, substantively, Model I may be seen 
as the null hypothesis in testing the alter- 
native that the indicators of subjective 
class are multidimensional. However, 
failure to provide an acceptable fit to the 
data would not necessarily signify mul- 
tidimensionality but might indicate the 
presence of nonrandom error. 

Before parameter estimates can be 
meaningfully interpreted, the hypoth- 
esized model must provide an acceptable 
fit to the data. Judgments about the ade- 
quacy of the fit are determined by: (a) 
calculating a x? measure of goodness of fit 
and (b) observing the residuals matrix, ob- 
tained by subtracting the observed correla- 
tions (Table 1) from the correlations re- 
produced by the parameter estimates. The 
significance of the x? tests the null hy- 
pothesis that the observed and reproduced 
correlations differ within the limits of 


? The decision to examine blacks and whites sepa- 
rately is based upon Jackman and Jackman’s (1973) 
finding of significant race-education and race- 
occupation interaction effects upon class identifica- 
tion. Among blacks, they found only income to be 
significantly related to class identification; whereas 
among whites, class identification was sensitive to 
education and occupational status, as well as in- 
come. 

3 Following common practice (cf. Hodge and 
Treiman, 1968; Jackman and Jackman, 1973), educa- 
tion, occupation, and income have been treated as 
separate dimensions of objective status, and latent 
traits correspogding to each dimension have been 
included in the model. 
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chance variation. Also, the closeness of 
the x? value to the degrees of freedom is a 
useful intuitive guide to the adequacy of 
the fit (Jöreskog, 1971). If the fit is poor, 
the residuals matrix may be used to draw 
inferences about how the model should be 
respecified. Sources of nonrandom error, 
or invalidity, may then be identified by 
alternative models which adequately re- 
produce the matrix of correlations. 

By including multiple indicators of more 
than one latent trait, or unobserved vari- 
able, in the model, we can detect nonran- 
dom errors of the following three types 
(Costner, 1969; Kalleberg, 1974): (1) a di- 
rect effect of one trait on indicators of a 
different trait; (2) an extraneous factor af- 
fecting indicators of two or more different 
traits; (3) a correlation between errors of 
measurement in indicators of different 
traits. Where, for example, two unob- 
served variables are measured by indi- 
cators subject to ‘‘social desirability’ or 
some other method response set (nonran- 


_ dom error [2]), a model assuming only 


random error may consistently under- 
estimate the correlation of indicators 
across factors. The inclusion of political 
alienation indicators in the present 
analysis was based upon the possibility 
that the similar working of subjective class 
indicators might imply a response set. 
Since the alienation items also involve 
methodological similarities, any common 
or correlated, method-based response set 
underlying the two sets of indicators ought 
to be reflected in the pattern of residuals 
for Model I. 

Maximum likelihood estimates of the 
parameters of Model Ië were obtained 
through the use of J6reskog’s (1970) gen- 
eral model for the analysis of covariance 
structures and a corresponding computer 
program (Jéreskog et al., 1970). Table 2 
presents the residual matrices and x? tests 


* Under the assumption of multivariate normality, 
the test statistic for goodness of fit is distributed as x? 
with degrees of freedom equal to the number of over- 
identifying restrictions. 

$ In estimating model parameters, the values of the 
paths from each of the objective status latent traits to 
their respective indicators have been fixed at 1.0. 
Such a specification is required for purposes of iden- 
tification and is implicit in analyses with single indi- 
cators of constructs. 
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of the Model I estimates for the black and 
white samples. The x’s indicate a poor fit 
for both samples. Hence, it is necessary to 
consider alternative models. 


As an initial explanation, we consider 


the possibility that the poor fit is due to 
the multidimensionality of subjective class 
position. Inspection of the pattern of re- 


siduals under Model I reveals sizeable. 


discrepancies in the correlations of in- 
come (x,) with the subjective class-income 
measure (Xs) and of occupation (x,) with 
the subjective class-occupation measure 
(x,). This suggests an alternative model 


(Model II) with two separate dimensions — 


of subjective class, one based on income 
and occupation and the other based on 
life-style, influence, and general class 
status. If income and occupational status 
were more highly correlated with the 
former dimension than with the later, then 
the noted deviation in residuals could re- 
sult. 

With 42 degrees of freedom in Model II, 
the x? for whites = 69.01 (p = .004) and for 
blacks = 85.26 (p < .001). Although Model 
II fits the data better than Model I, as 
indicated by the reduced y’, the fact that 
this value is substantially larger than the 
degrees of freedom indicates that the fit is 
still inadequate. Further, the hypothesis 
of multidimensionality loses plausibility in 
the face of an extremely high correlation 
between the two hypothesized dimensions 
of subjective class (for whites, r = .96; for 
blacks, r = .91). 

On the basis of these findings, we con- 
sidered various sources bf measurement 
invalidity as explanations for the failure of 
Model I. An examination of the residuals 
produced with Model I, plus estimation of 


models with between-construct (subjec- - 


tive social class and political alienation) 
error correlations, led to the delineation of 
the final models (Models Ula and IIIb) 
presented in Figures 2a and 2b. Table 3 
presents the residuals and x? tests for 
these respecified models. The y’s indicate 
a marked improvement in fit in both sam- 
ples, which leads us to conclude that these 
models offer an acceptable fit to the ob- 
served Correlations, $ 


6 The decision that Models IIa and IIb constitute 
an acceptable fit (i.e., the decision to stop fitting) 


Table 2. Residuals * for Model I for Whites (below Diagonal) ® and Blacks (above Diagonal) ¢ 
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= . 000. 
47; p<.001. 
47; p< .001. 


* All diagonal elements 
“y2=- 81.68; df 
“y%= 119.50; df 
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Discussion 


As noted above, there are various 
theoretical reasons for questioning the 
common practice of treating subjective 


However, while multidimensional ap- 


So ae Se F = S ma te social class as a unidimensional construct. 
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proaches to subjective class have been 
recommended frequently, empirical re- 


A major finding of this study is that a 


naAdaaa < ae An search consistently has ignored this issue. 
5988999383 85 
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model assuming unidimensionality among 
a set of indicators of subjective social 


plausible models assuming more than one 
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dimension. Further, although the final 
models do not fit the data equally well for 
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Table 3. Residuals ° for Model Tila (below Diagonal) ° and Model IIIb (above Diagonal) € 
Variables 


xı education 

X. occupation 

X; $.c.—occupation 
Xs 8.c.-income 

Xs 8.c.—life style 
Xr s.c.-influence 
Xs 8.C.~general 


X, income 


both subsamples.’ Thus, we have found 
nothing to disconfirm the assumption of 
unidimensionality which is presumed by 
all previous measures of subjective class 
identification. 

Given that subjective class is unidimen- 
sional, the various indicators may still be 
more or less adequate measures of the 
common factor. That is they may have 
differential reliabilities and validities as 
well as being subject to varying sources of 
nonrandom error. Direct comparison of 
the indicators of subjective class can be 
made utilizing the information provided in 
Figures 2a and 2b. It should be recalled 
that coefficients linking indicators to the 
unobserved variable which they are in- 
tended to measure may be interpreted as 
validity estimates and, when squared, as 


was made because any further specification would 
appear to be capitalizing on chance variation. Ac- 
cording to Jéreskog (1971:132), the problem of when 
to stop fitting should be based upon differences be- 
tween y values rather than the x? values themseives. 
If new models yield a reduction in the x? value which 
is ‘‘large compared to the difference in degrees of 
freedom this is an indication that the changes made 
in the model represent a real improvement. If, on the 
other hand, the drop in x? is close to the difference in 
number of degrees of freedom, this is an indication 
that the improvement in fit is obtained by ‘capitaliz- 
ing on chance’ and the added parameters may not 
have real significance and meaning.’’ For our data, 
the drop in x’ values would not be large enough to 
justify the introduction of additional parameters. 

7 Bielby et al. (1976) have reported a similar diffi- 
culty in obtaining equally good fits of measurement 
models of socioeconomic status measures in 
nonblack and black samples. 


.000 except Xæ (blacks) = .002 and x» (blacks) = .003. 


45; p= . 170. 


e y2= 68.72: df= 43; p= .010. 


Xo pol. alienation 1 

Xw pol. alienation 2 

Xu pol, alienation 3 

Xie pol, alienation 4 

* All diagonal elements 
> x2 = 54.02; df 
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estimated reliabilities.2 Comparison of es- 
timated reliabilities and sources of invalid- 
ity among the indicators reveals’ that 
either the standard general item (xg) or the 
item referring to life style (x,) offers the 
best single-item measure of subjective so- 
‘cial class. Their estimated reliabilities are 
equally high and no invalidities were de- 
tected for either. For-blacks, the esti- 
mated validity of the standard item is .72; 


hence, the estimated reliability is .53. For - 


whites, the estimates are .80 and .64, re- 
spectively. To our knowledge, these are 
the first such estimates available in ‘the 
literature. 

Subjective class ienie ‘based 
upon occupation (x,) and income (xs) are 
the poorest indicators of subjective class, 
in terms of both their lower.estimated re- 
liabilities .and their clearly identified 
sources of invalidity. For blacks ‘and 
whites, each of these indicators is directly 
affected by the objective status factor 


8$ It should be noted that our reliability estimates 
may not apply to other populations. Such generaliza- 
tion assumes that the ratio of true score to error 
variance is equal across populations.: Although it 
may be reasonable to assume equality of error vari- 
ance within different populations—since measure- 
ment error is often considered to be a property of the 
measurement instrument (Wiley and Wiley, 
1970:112}—it is not always reasonable ‘to assume 


equality of true score variance across populations. ` 


Nor can one assume -that increased (or decreased) 
true score variance will bring a proportional MEEI 
(or decrease) in error variance. 

The above problem applies to the comparison of 
estimated reliabilities between corresponding mea- 
sures from the black and white samples im the present 
study. The problem may be circumvented, however, 
by basing comparisons on absolute error variance 
components rather than standardized coefficients. 
By fixing one loading of each construct-(subjective 
class and political alienation) at unity and analyzing 
the variance-covariance matrix of indicators instead 
of the correlation matrix, the following estimates of 
error variance components were obtained for the 
measures of subjective class identification: 


Whites Blacks 
subjective class-occupation 311 s329 
subjective class-income . 269 .376 
subjective class-life style . 162 .159 
subjective class-influence . 207. .3§3 
subjective class-general .137 . 286 


The values of the standardized‘coefficients can be 
used legitimately to make comparisons of relative 
reliabilities within the two samples. However, any 
comparison of relative reliabilities between samples 
should be based on the above error variance compo- 
nents and the observed score variances. 
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upon which the class identification is 
based (note the paths from 0 to x, and 
from I to x, in Figures 2a and 2b); and 
among blacks, the subjective class- 
occupation item has an additional invalid- 
ity due to correlated indicator error across 
the subjective class and political aliena- 
tion factors. Apparently, subjects re- 
sponded to these two items both as ques- 
tions about class location and as questions 
about the relative rank of their occupa- 
tional and income statuses. Also, invalid- 
ity in the influence item (x,), shown in 
Model IIb, suggests that blacks may re- 
spond to this item on the basis of their 
perceived political alienation as well as 
their class placement. 

With respect to possible nonrandom er- 
rors not detected in the analysis, it should 
be noted that the pattern of residuals 
under Model I implies the absence of inva- 


— lidity due to a generalized response set. 


Had a common source of variation in the 
indicators of subjective class and political 
alienation been present, then a pattern of 
residuals suggesting the underestimation 
of correlations: between these indicators 
would have been generated by Model I. 

One of the advantages of multiple indi- 
cator approaches to measurement is that 
reliability estimates may be computed and 
these may be used to correct correlations 
for attenuation due to random error. In the 
case of confirmatory factor analysis, the 
correlations between latent traits repre- 
sent correlations between ‘‘true scores” 
for the associated. constructs (J6reskog, 
1971). In other words, these correlations 
have been corrected for attenuation due to 
unreliability of measures: The advantage 
of the multiple indicator measurement of 
subjective class over measurement by the 
standard class identification item may be 
demonstrated by comparing regressions 
on the usual measures of objective social 
class. 

For the Gary data, regression of the 
standard item upon the three. objective 
class measures, education, occupational 
status, and family income, results in a 
squared multiple correlation of :079 for 
the black subsample and .138 for the white 
subsample. By comparison, a parallel re- 
gression for the latent subjective class fac- 


‘tor, using multiple indicators, results in 
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squared multiple correlations of .174 and 
.189 for blacks and whites, respectively.’ 

Two points are immediately obvious. 
First, the proportion of subjective class 
variance explained by the uncorrected re- 
gression with the standard item is consid- 
erably less than that explained by the cor- 
rected regression with measurement by 
multiple indicators. Since it has been 
common practice to use the standard class 
identification item without regard to its 
reliability, this suggests that prior findings 
underestimate the degree to which objec- 
tive and subjective class may be related.’ 
Second, however, even with the improved 
reliability of the composite measure, the 
relationship between objective and sub- 
jective class remains weak. While prior 
research may have underestimated the re- 
lationship by virtue of ignoring unreliabil- 
ity and employing a single indicator, it 
appears unlikely that increased reliability 
via multiple indicators will produce a high 
observed correlation between objective 
and subjective class. By and large, it re- 
_ mains for theory and substantive research 

to explain the large residual. 


Conclusion 


Subjective social class identification has 
been a central concept in much of the 
theory and research on social stratification 
but, in spite of its importance, little at- 
tention has been paid to the adequacy of 
its measurement. By formulating a multi- 
ple indicator model, we have been able to 


> The unstandardized regression coefficients for 
whites are: Single Item (x,): Subjective Class = 
.119x, + .002x, + .047x,;; Latent Subjective Class 
Factor: Subjective Class = .110x, + .001x, + .052x;. 

The unstandardized regression coefficients for 
blacks are: Single Item (Xa): Subjective Class = 
.092x, + .002x, + .072x,; Latent Subjective Class 
Factor: Subjective Class = .070x, + .006x, + .097x;. 

10 The squared multiple correlations (SMCs) in our 
data, using the conventional measure, are consid- 
erably lower than that found by Jackman and 
Jackman (1973:574) in the 1964 NORC general sur- 
vey. We suspect that the lower SMC we obtained for 
the standard measure is due to the nature of our 
sample, which is restricted to a single urban, highly 
industrialized city. It seems likely, therefore, that the 
use of multiple indicators to measure subjective class 
in a national sample would result in similar increases 
in the SMC over the single cet without correc- 
tion for attenuation. 
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address certain key issues in the mea- 
surement of subjective class. Although 
there are theoretical reasons to question 
the validity of the conventional single- 
item measure, our analysis shows that this 
measure fares quite well in comparison to 
other plausible indicators. However, as 
we have demonstrated, the reliability of 
the conventional measure can be im- 
proved by constructing a composite 
measure. 
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DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL INEQUALITY: A REANALYSIS* 


RICHARD RUBINSON AND DAN QUINLAN 
The Johns Hopkins Untversity 


American Sociological Review 1977, Vol. r (August):61 1-623 


Papers by Cutright and Jackman test the hypothesis that demorar aon reduces inequality in 
national societies. Cutright finds a negative effect of democratization on inequality, while 
Jackman finds no effect. In this paper, we reanalyze and extend these analyses. We consider 
five issues and our findings are the following: (1) the two different indexes of democratization 
used are not the likely cause-of the discrepant findings; (2) the different samples are not the 
likely cause; (3) the probable cause of the different results seems to be in the data used or 
coding procedures that Cutright and Jackman employed in constructing their measure of 
sectoral income inequality, (4) substituting personal income for sectoral income in the analysis, 
we find that both the Cutright and Jackman indexes have negative effects on inequality; (5) we. 
test the alternative specification which hypothesizes that inequality has a negative effect on 
democratization, and then test these two different hypotheses. This analysis supports the 
hypothesis that inequality has a negative effect on democratization, but there is less empirical 


support for the original hypothesis that democratization negatively affects inequality. 


In a recent paper, Jackman (1974) ad- 
dressed the issue of the relationship be- 
tween political democracy and social in- 
equality. Jackman’s analysis was based on 
an hypothesis of Lenski (1966) which 
argued that the rise of democracy was one 
of the reasons for the decline of the degree 
of inequality in industrial societies relative 
to agrarian societies. Jackman’s empirical 
analysis compared the Lenski hypothesis 
that political democracy reduces inequal- 
ity with an alternative hypothesis that the 
relationship of democracy to inequality is 
spurious, once the level of'a country’s 
economic development is.controlled. His 


* This research was supported in part by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, Grant GS-23065. We 
wish to thank Chris Chase-Dunn, Howard Nixon, 
Rafe Stolzenberg and Rick Tardanico for their 
assistance on this research. 


empirical results supported the hypothesis 
of a spurious relationship between democ- 
racy and inequality. These results, how- 
ever, contradict the findings of an earlier 
study by Cutright (1967). Cutright investi- 
gated the same set of relations, and his 
empirical results showed that there was a 
significant negative effect of democracy 
on inequality, even controlling for the 
level of economic development. Thus, 
two similar studies investigating the same 
hypothesis reach different conclusions. 
Because the relationships among the three 
variables of democracy, inequality and 
economic development are of continuing 
concern in comparative politics (Banks, 
1972; Cnudde, 1972; Lipset, 1960; Moul, 
1974), it is important to reanalyze these 
findings. 

Cutright’s study explicitly tested the 
hypothesis that political democracy re- 
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duces inequality in nations. He tested this 
hypothesis through a cross-sectional re- 
gression analysis, using a sample of 52 
nations. Inequality was measured by the 
Gini index of sectoral income inequality, 
and democracy was measured by the polit- 
ical representation index (PRI) developed 
by Cutright (1963). Economic develop- 
ment was measured by an economic de- 
velopment index (EDI). Cutright (1967) 
used a stepwise regression procedure in 
which the economic development index 
was introduced first and then followed by 
the measure of democracy, PRI. He found 
that democracy exerted an independent 
negative effect on sectoral income in- 
equality.! He concluded that political 
democracy does reduce inequality, a find- 
ing that he interpreted as supporting the 
Lenski hypothesis. 

Jackman’s (1974) analysis also tested 
this hypothesis through a cross-sectional 
regression analysis, using a sample of 60 


nations. He used three indicators of social. 


equality, the Schutz coefficient of sectoral 


income inequality, SIPE and a social wel- . 
of democratic performance more accu- 


fare index.? He measured democracy by 
an index of democratic performance (DP). 
Jackman performed three separate regres- 
sion analyses in which each indicator of 
social equality was regressed on the In- 
energy consumption per capita (KWH) 


and the index of democratic performance. 


In all three regressions, the measure of 
democracy had no significant effect on the 
indicators of social equality. From these 
results, Jackman concluded that there was 
no independent effect of democratization 
on inequality. 


| The stepwise regression procedure performed by 
Cutright could only have underestimated the effect 
of PRI, since this index of democracy was entered 
after the economic development index. 

2 While Cutright summarized sectoral income dis- 
tribution by the Gini coefficient and Jackman sum- 
marized this distribution by the Schutz coefficient, 
these different summary coefficients cannot account 
for the discrepant findings since Jackman (1975:17) 
reports that Alker and Russett found that the two 
coefficients, if computed from the same distribu- 
tions, correlate at .95. 

3 The fact that Jackman used kilowatt-hours of 
_ electricity consumed and Cutright, at times, used an 
economic development index does not seem to be a 
source of the discrepant findings, since such various 
measures of economic development all tend to corre- 
late very highly. 
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In trying to understand these divergent 
findings, we focus on four issues raised by 
these analyses: the different indexes of 
democratization used, the different sam- 
ples of countries used, the relationship be- 
tween sectoral and personal income in- 
equality, and the important issue of the 
direction of the causal relationship be- 
tween democratization and inequality. 

We also should point out that Cutright 
and Jackman have extracted only one 
very small hypothesis from the very rich 
and complex theoretical model developed 
by Lenski. Their results and those we will 
report therefore should not be interpreted 
as confirming or disconfirming Lenski’s 
theoretical model. | 


Comparison of the Measures 
of Democratization 


In discussing the fact that his results 
do not agree with those of Cutright, 
Jackman focuses on the issue of the mea- 
surement validity of the indexes of democ- 
ratization. Jackman argues that his index 


rately measures what most theories mean 
by democracy because it emphasizes — 
political participation and freedom of 
competition. Cutright’s index, he argues, 
measures political stability more than 
democracy because of its emphasis on the 
existence of parliamentary forms of gov- 
ernment (Jackman, 1974:43). . 
The operational procedures: used in 
constructing the two measures are, in fact, 
quite different. Jackman’s index consists 
of four items of (1) the ratio of the number 
of adults voting to the total voting age. 
population, (2) the competitiveness of the 
party voting system as coded by Rummel 
(1966), (3) the degree of press freedom as 
presented in Taylor and Hudson (1972) 
and (4) the degree of electoral irregularity 
as presented in Taylor and Hudson. These 
four components were equally weighted 
and summed to give the score on demo- 
cratic performance. Cutright’s (1963:256) 
political representation index is con- 
structed in the following way: a nation is 
given a score of two points for each year 
that “a parliament existed in which the 
lower or the only chamber contained 
representatives of two or more political 
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parties and the minority party or parties 
had at least 30% of the seats.” One point 
was given to those countries that complied 
with the above criteria but lacked the 30% 
criterion. Nations for that year that had no 
parliament or had the parliament abolished 
by executive fiat received no points. 
Countries received an additional point if 
the chief executive was in power by virtue 
of a direct vote or was selected by the 
party in power in parliament, if the parlia- 
ment satisfied the above two criteria. 
One-half point was given to nations -that 
selected their chief executive by other 
means, but no additional points were 
given if the nation was ruled by an hered- 
itary ruler or a foreign power. The index 
consisted of the total points for each year 
from 1945-1954. Thus, in contrast to 
Jackman’s, Cutright’s index stresses the 
formal structure of the regime and its sta- 
bility, and it is for these reasons that 
Jackman asserts that his measure is a more 
valid measure of democratization while 
Cutright’s is a measure of stability. 

While there have been critiques of the 
conceptualization and operationalization 
of indicators of democratization (Bur- 
rowes, 1972; Moul, 1974), .our concern 
here is with a more narrow question: Do 
these two indexes measure different as- 
pects of a nation’s political structure, as 
Jackman claims, or are they empirically 
indistinguishable? In order to answer this 
question, we inspected the correlation 
matrix and performed a factor analysis of 
these two indexes and a third index of 
democratization, Dahl’s (1971) polyarchy 
measure. We included this third index be- 
cause Jackman states that his measure of 
democratization is conceptually similar to 
Dahl’s polyarchy measure (Jackman, 
1975:64). Two different samples of coun- 
tries were used in this analysis—the first 
sample (N=47) consisting of all nations 
which have scores on all three indexes of 
democratization, and the second sample 
(N=32) consisting of countries which 
have scores on the democracy indicators 
and have data on personal income distri- 
bution.‘ : 

4 The scoring for Jackman’s Democratic Perform- 
ance (DP) index is taken directly from Jackman 
(1975:216-8). Cutright’s Political Representation 
Index (PRI) is coded as five-year averages, for the 
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We found that the correlations among 
the three indicators of democratization are 
all relatively high. In the larger sample, 
the correlation between the Jackman and 
Cutright indexes is .8182; and both of 
these indexes have essentially the same 
correlation with .Dahl’s index, .7201 for 
Jackman and .7330 for Cutright. In the 
smaller sample, the correlation between 
the Jackman and Cutright indexes is 
.6783; and the two correlate at .6063 and 
.6038, respectively, with Dahl’s index. 
The relatively high magnitude of these 
correlations implies, to some extent, that 
it is not possible to simply assert (as does 
Jackman) that the different effects found 
by Jackman and Cutright are explained by 
the fact that the two indexes measure 
different political dimensions. 

In the factor analyses, a principal factor 
solution was applied to the correlation 
matrix of indicators (Van de Geer, 
1971:128~55). A strong indication that the 
three measures of democratization are 
empirically indistinguishable would be if 


‘the first factor to emerge were to account 


for a disproportionately large share of the 
variance of the three measures and the 
two subsequent factors accounted for a 
relatively small share of the variance. This 
is what we found. In the first sample of 47 
nations, the first factor to emerge ac- 


-counted for 83.8% of the variance in the 


democratization indexes; the second fac- 
tor: accounted for 10.1% of the variance; 
and the third factor accounted for 6% of 
the variance. The eigenvalue for the first 
factor was 2.282. Further, the factor load- 
ings on this factor are all quite similar. 
Cutright’s measure has the highest load- 
ing, .9118; Jackman’s measure has the 
next highest loading, .8967; and Dahl’s 
measure has the lowest loading, .8038.° 


five years closest to the income inequality measure 
which will be discussed later. 

5 The lower loading of the Dahl polyarchy index is 
probably due to the fact that we could not use Dahl’s 
full two-dimensional measure because we knew of no 
way to weight the two dimensions (which Dahl 
presents separately) and combine them into one in- 
dex. We used only the dimension of the ‘‘degree of 
competitiveness of a nation’s political system,” and 
did not use his dimension of inclusion, the extent to 
which all citizens are included in the political pro- 
cess, For this reason we do not include Dahl’s index 
in later analyses. 
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The smaller sample showed essentially the 
same pattern of results. 

In both samples, the first factor ac- 
counts for very substantial proportions of 
the variance and the subsequent factors 
account for very little of the variance. 
Also, the loadings of the indexes are quite 
consistent across the two samples. These 
results cast doubt upon the assertion that 
these measures of democratization are 
capturing distinctly different dimensions 
of a nation’s political structure and that 
this is the reason for the different findings 
of Jackman and Cutright. Rather, these 
results cast doubt on Jackman’s claim that 
the difference between his findings and 
Cutright’s findings are due solely to the 
fact that their indexes of democratization 
are empirically measuring different di- 
mensions of political structure.® 


Comparison of the Samples and of 
Sectoral Income Inequality 


A second reason why the two studies 
reach different conclusions may arise 
from different samples. Both Jackman and 
Cutright used only those countries for 
which there was complete data on their 
various indicators. Jackman’s sample had 
60 countries, while Cutright’s sample had 
52 countries. However, comparing the 
samples shows that they had 44 cases in 
common. Since Jackman’s index of 
democratic performance was constructed 
from secondary sources, it is impossible 
to create identical samples. We suspect 
that because of the high proportion of 
common cases the different samples alone 
cannot explain the discrepant findings. 

However, another factor which may 
explain the discrepant findings did appear. 
This factor concerns the measures of sec- 
toral income inequality. Both Jackman 
and Cutright used sectoral income in- 


é Strictly speaking, without more analysis, we 
cannot conclude that because the correlations among 
these indexes can be reproduced by a common factor 
that these variables are measuring the same dimen- 
sion, since the variables may be spuriously related. 
However, our aim is merely to show that the 
Jackman and Cutright indexes are so empirically in- 
terrelated that the difference between them is not 
sufficient to account for the different empirical re- 
sults in their studies. 
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equality as a measure of inequality. Cut- 
right constructed his sectoral income 
measures himself, while Jackman took his 
sectoral income measure from Taylor and 
Hudson (1972). While they both used the 
same conceptualization of sectoral income 
inequality, it is possible that errors result- 
ing from coding or from using different 
sources for determining sector income and 
workers per sector could be responsible 
for the discrepant findings. The two scor- 
ings of sectoral income inequality obvi- 
ously should correlate very highly.” When 
we correlated the two measures for the 44 
common cases, however, we obtained a 
correlation of only .645. Although we 
cannot determine exactly the source of 
this low correlation, we can conclude that 
the difference in findings between Cut- 
right and Jackman may be due to the fact 
that the two measures of sectoral income 


inequality do not correlate highly.® 


Reanalysis Using Personal Income 
Distribution | 

If the difference in the findings is due 
to differences in the scoring of sectoral 
income inequality, we still cannot deter- 
mine which result is correct. Both 
Jackman and Cutright assert, however, 
that sectoral income inequality is not as 
good a measure of social inequality as.is 
actual personal income distribution (Cut- 
right, 1967:563; Jackman, 1975:19-—21). 
Both Jackman and Cutright were forced to 
use this measure because they did not 
have measures of personal income distri- 
bution. Sectoral income inequality is -a 
measure originally developed by Kuznets 
(1963). It is computed by dividing the per- 


.7 See footnote 2. 

® Another factor that could produce different re- 
sults stems from the fact that the two studies used 
somewhat different time periods. Cutright’s study 
seems to pertain to the mid-1950s, while Jackman’s 
study seems to pertain to the mid-1960s. We say 
‘seems to” because it is not possible to ascertain 
from the sources exactly what are the actual time 
periods for the data. And, in fact, Jackman (1974:33) 
notes that he uses some data from Cutright’s original 
study. Our analyses in the next section, however, 
show that both Jackman’s and Cutright’s democ- 
ratization indexes have the same effects on personal 
income distribution, so we feel that the somewhat 
different time periods are not causing the problem. 
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centage of total domestic product pro- 
duced in eight economic sectors (agricul- 
ture, mining, manufacturing, etc.) by the 
number of workers in each sector. While 
this computation only gives the distribu- 


tion of per worker product across eco-- 


nomic sectors, both Cutright and Jackman 
use it as a proxy for personal income. 
Using sectoral income for this purpose, 
however, assumes that the income within 
each production sector is equally distrib- 
uted among all economic actors within the 
sector. This assumption is unrealistic 
(Husbands and Money, 1970). A better 
test of the Lenski hypothesis of the effect 
of democratization on inequality is to use 
- personal rather than sectoral income in- 
equality. To do this, we take income dis- 
tribution data from Paukert (1973), who 
presents data showing the share of pre-tax 
personal income accruing to the five quin- 
tiles of households in 56 countries. We use 
this data to reanalyze the relationship be- 
tween democratization and inequality.’ 

To test the hypothesized relationship 
using the Gini index of personal income 
inequality (computed by Paukert, 1973) as 
the dependent variable, we use the exact 
functional form of the regression equation 
used by Jackman: . 


Y, =a+b,X, + beoXot+e (1) 


where: Y, = Gini index of personal income 
inequality 
X,=Jackman or Cutright democ- 
racy index 
X2=I1n kilowatt-hours of energy 
per capita (KWH). 
The results from the estimation of equa- 
tion (1), with t-scores in parentheses, are: 
Gini Index = .0003 KWH-.033 Jackman * 


(.237) (2.39) 
R? =.188, N= 32 


> Our data for personal income distribution are for 


different time periods, with most of the data being | 


from the mid-1960s. Therefore, we matched the 
other variables to the exact year of the income in- 
equality data. Cutright’s index was constructed as 
five-year averages for the five years closest to the 
income inequality measure. Kilowatt-hours was 
coded for the exact year of the inequality measure. 
Since Jackman’s index cannot be replicated (as can 
Cutright’s we had to use -the original scores 
presented by Jackman (1975). 
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Gini Index = .0005 KWH-.006 Cutright * 
(.434) (1.88) 
R2= .155, N = 32. 

These results show that the effect of 
Jackman on the Gini index of personal 
income inequality is —.033, with a signifi- 
cant t-statistic of 2.39.7° Other results, not 
presented here, also show that Jackman 
has significant effects om increasing the 


‘income of the bottom 20% of the popula- 


tion and the middle 40-60% and decreas- 
ing the relative share of the income of the 
top 20% of the population. Thus, when we 
substitute personal income as the measure 
of social inequality, a measure that 
Jackman himself claims is superior to his 
own, we find that his indicator of demo- 
cratic performance does have significant 
effects on reducing income inequality, 
even controlling for the level of economic 
development. 

These results also show that the ef- 
fect of Cutright on the Gini index is —.006, 
with a significant t-statistic of 1.88. Other 
results, not presented here, also show that 
Cutright has a significant positive effect 
on the share of income -occurring to the 
bottom 20% of the population and a sig- 
nificant negative effect on the share of 
income of the top 20% of the population. 
Thus, these results parallel those using 
Jackman’s measure of democracy. They 
show that Cutright’s political representa- 
tion index has significant negative effects 
on personal income inequality. 

From this reanalysis, we can conclude 
that the two indicators of democratization 
both have negative effects on social in- 
equality. These results tend to support our 
earlier analyses which showed that both 
indicators of democracy were empirically 
very similar. At this point, the analysis 
seems to support the hypothesis that 
democratization has a Hewahve: effect on 
inequality. 


10 We use a significance level of .05 indicated by 
an asterisk (*) with a one-tailed test throughout the 
paper. 

11 The number of cases for which we could get 
data on personal income inequality, kilowatt-hours, 
and the Jackman and Cutright indexes is 32. Though 
this number is smaller than that used in the other 
studies, the results from this and subsequent 
analyses are so consistent that we have confidence i in 


the findings. 
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If we were to end the analysis at this 
point, we would conclude that political 
democracy does have a significant nega- 
tive effect on inequality. However, we 
now consider an issue which was not ad- 
dressed by either Jackman or Cutright, the 
issue of alternative specifications. Both 
Jackman and Cutright model the relation- 
ship between democracy and inequality as 
a one-way causal relationship in which 
democracy affects inequality. Neither 
entertains the possibility that inequality 
affects democracy. 

Although neither Jackman nor Cutright 
discuss this alternative causal ordering, 
there is a large body of research which 
leads to the implication that inequality has 
an important effect on democratization. 
The reasoning behind such an assertion is 
the following. Observation of inter- 
country differences in income inequality 
shows that most of the variation occurs in 
the middle of the income distribution. The 
countries which exhibit the greatest in- 
come equality are those which have a 
greater share of income going to the third 
and fourth quintiles of the population and 
a smaller share of income going to the top 
20% of the population. Countries with the 
most unequal income distributions are 
those in which the top 20% of the popula- 
tion has a relatively large share of the in- 
come and the middle quintiles have a rela- 
tively small share (Paukert, 1973). That is, 
the empirical evidence shows that inter- 
country differences in inequality are 
largely a function of the relative strength 
of the middle-class groups in a country. 
These observations lead to the conclusion 
that the shape of the income distribution is 
primarily a function of the relative 
strength of economic groups in a country, 
with the lowest amount of inequality being 
associated with large and economically 
powerful middle-class groups. Thus, when 
we compare countries on inequality, 
basically we are comparing their class 
structures and, particularly, the degree to 
which they are dominated: by a middle 
class. It is interpreting inequality as an 
indicator of class structure that leads to 
the hypothesis that social inequality af- 
fects democratization. 
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There are a number of historical studies 
which point to the hypothesis that the 
class structure of a country has an impor- 
tant effect on democratization. Such a 
perspective immediately suggests Marx’s 
analysis which argued that the rise and 
institutionalization of the bourgeoisie lay 
behind the shift to parliamentary democ- 
racy in European countries. This relation- 
ship between the bourgeoisie and democ- 
ratization arose because the rising 
capitalist classes used parlimentary mech- 
anisms to wrest control of the state from 
the Crown and the traditional landed elite 
(Marx, 1926). Similarly, Moore 
(1966:413-32), in his famous study of 
political regimes, argues that the urban 
bourgeoisie has been the crucial group in 
the major democratic revolutions. It is the 
existence of a strong and organized urban 
bourgeoisie, he concludes, which has 
been the necessary condition for the in- 
stitutionalization of democratic forms of 
government. Soboul (1975), in his analysis 
of the French Revolution, emphasizes that 
the triumph of legal equality (the classic 
conception of democracy). over other 
visions of equality was established by the 
eventual control of the French state by the 
urban bourgeoisie. 

Such studies lead to the implication that 
the degree of social inequality, because it 
is an indicator of class structure, affects 
democratization. This hypothesis can be 
tested by estimating equation (2) below. 
Economic development also is included in 
this equation as one of the determinants 


of democratization (Cutright, 1963; 
Jackman, 1975; Neubauer, 1967). 
Xy=atb Yı + beXo+e (2) 


where: X; = Jackman or Cutright democ- 
racy index 
Y,=personal income . inequality, 
Gini index or 3rd Quintile 
X2=1n kilowatt-hours of energy 
consumption per capita (K WH). 


This equation differs from equation (1) 
because the causal relationship between 
democracy and inequality is reversed. Be- 
sides presenting the effects of the Gini 
index on democratization, we also present 
the effects of the 3rd quintile (the middle 


i} 
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40-60%) of the population here because it 
represents the proportion of income which 
accrues to the middle of the income distri- 
bution and,,thus, is one indicator of the 
economic strength of the middle-class 
groups in the countries. According to the 
works cited above, we expect that this 
variable should have positive effects on 
democratization and that the Gini index 
should have negative effects. While it is 
not necessary that the larger the income 
share going to the 3rd quintile, the less the 
inequality, it is empirically true in the data 
on income distribution presented by 
Paukert (1973) and analyzed by Rubinson 
(1976). For example, the correlation be- 
tween the relative proportion of income 
accruing to the 3rd quintile and the Gini 
index is —.889 in the sample including 
Cutright, and this correlation is —.875 in 
the sample including Jackman. The results 
from the estimation of equation (2), using 
the two indexes of democratization and 
the two measures of inequality, are 
presented below with the t-scores in par- 
entheses: 


Jackman=.035KWH*-—56.41 Gini index* 
(2.65) (2.39) 
R*= 345, N=32 
Cutright=.024KWH*~—17.11 Gini index* 
(5.45) (1.88) 
R? = .580, N = 32 
Jackman=.023KWH-+2.08 Quintile 3* 
(1.68) (3.08) 
R? = .409, N=32 . 
Cutright = .022KWH*+.529 Quintile 3* 
(4.49) (1.94) . 
R? = .583, N = 32. 


The results of these equations show that 
the Gini index has significant negative ef- 
fects on both the Jackman and Cutright 
indexes of democratization. These results 
also show that there are significant posi- 
tive effects of the 3rd quintile on both these 
measures of democratization. Both sets of 
results are consistent with the hypothesis 
outlined above. 

The results from equation (1) support 
the hypothesis that democratization has a 
Significant negative effect on inequality, 
and the results from equation (2) support 
the alternative specification that inequal- 
ity has a significant negative effect on 
democratization. These results, however, 
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arise from the independent estimation of 
each equation by ordinary least squares 
(OLS), and therefore it is difficult to de- 
termine the relative validity of each spe- 
cification. It seems reasonable now to at- 
tempt to make a preliminary determina- 
tion about the relative validity of each 
specification by testing a model which 
allows for reciprocal effects between 
democratization and inequality. Since in 
their present form equations (1) and (2) 
cannot be estimated by OLS, we will es- 
timate this system of equations through 
the method of instrumental variables (IV). 
Before proceeding with the instru- 
mental variables analyses, we caution the 
reader on two issues. First, our analysis is 
intended to be exploratory. We have 
found that there is theoretical and empiri- 
cal support both for the assertion that 
democratization affects inequality and for 
the assertion that inequality (interpreted 
as class structure) affects democratiza- 
tion. The empirical cross-national re- 
search that we have been discussing has 
concentrated exclusively on evaluating 
the first assertion. We have shown, using 
the same type of data, sample and 
methods, that there is equal support for 
the second assertion. It seems necessary, 
therefore, to begin to make some assess- 
ment of the relative merits of each asser- 
tion, since the issues raised here are cen- 
tral for the development of an adequate 
model of the relationships between eco- 
nomic and political structure. Our 
analysis, therefore, should be seen as only 
a first step in this task, and our results 
should be considered tentative until there 
is much more research on this issue. 
Second, we alert the reader to the com- 
plicated issue of the choice of instrumen- 
tal variables. The two requirements for an 
instrumental variable are that it is uncorre- 
lated with the error in the equation and 
that it is correlated with the regressor 
(Wonnacott and Wonnacott, 1970:159). 
Given these requirements, a very large 
range of variables may be acceptable, 
even variables which are not theoretically 
relevant. Consequently, it is often stated 
as a ‘‘conservative’’ guide that instru- 
ments should be chosen from within a 
fully developed structural model (Won- 
nacott and Wonnacott, 1970:160). Unfor- 
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tunately, such a model has yet to be de- 
veloped for the interrelationships we are 
studying. Our analysis, in fact, is one part 
of an attempt to develop such a model. We 
proceed, then, to construct a slightly 
larger model in which we add one theoret- 
ically relevant variable to each equation. 

Two variables, an index of Horizontal 
Power Distribution (POWCON) and gov- 
ernment revenue as a percentage of gross 
domestic product (GOVREV) will be 
added to the model. If we refer to GOV- 
REV as X, and POWCON as X,, and re- 
tain the symbols used previously for the 
remaining variables, the specification of 
the model ts: 


"Yi = a; + bX + aXe + bX + ey (3) 


X; =a + DgY;, + bgXot+ DeX tee, (4) 


This model produces a just-identified sys- 
tem of equations that satisfies the assump- 
tion that the errors are uncorrelated with 
the independent variables in the equations 
when the system is estimated by the 
method of instrumental variables (Won- 
nacott and Wonnacott, 1970:152-63).” 
The Horizontal Power Distribution 
index (POWCON), created by Banks and 
Textor (1963:106), measures the degree to 
which the different branches of govern- 


12 One way to state the statistical requirements for 
the instruments is to see if they are correlated with 
the regressor and have no statistically significant di- 
rect effect on the dependent variable when the other 
relevant variables are controlled (Namboordiri et al., 
1975:552-5, Heise, 1975:160-5). In the sample 
using the Jackman index, the correlation of POW- 
CON and Jackman is —.556, and the. correlations 
between GOVREV and the Gini index and the 3rd 
quintile are —.297 and .436. In the sample using the 


Cutright index, the correlation of POWCON and 


Cutright is —.802 and the correlations betwzen 
GOVREV and the Gini index and the 3rd quintile are 
—.387 and .523. We then ran eight OLS equations in 
which we regressed the two measures of inequality 
on the two measures of democratization, KWH, and 
POWCON, and in which we regressed the two mea- 
sures of democratization on the two measures of in- 
equality, KWH, and GOVREV. In seven of the eight 
equations, there was no significant effect of the in- 
struments on the dependent variable. Only in the 
case of the equation with the 3rd quintile with 
Jackman was there such an effect. However, be- 
cause of the consistency of the results in the eight 
sections on the IV analysis, this is not too problem- 
atic. Because of these tests we feel that POWCON 
and GOVREV are adequate instruments. 
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ment (whatever they may be) exercise the 
functions normally attributed to them, or 
whether they are dominated by another 
branch of government ʻor extra- 
governmental agency. This variable is 
scored 0, 1 and 2, with 0 representing a 
more equal power distribution among 
governmental branches and 2 representing 
a more unequal or concentrated power 
distribution. The Horizontal Power Dis- 
tribution index captures the idea of coun- 
tervailing governmental power or “‘checks 
and balances’’ which isso often postu- 
lated to be a necessary condition for 
democratization (Dahl, 1971; Lipset, 
1960). According to our perspective, it 
provides the institutional conditions that 
allow societal competition to be politically 
organized and legitimated within the gov-. 
ernment. Therefore, we expect that this 
variable will have a negative relationship 
to the measures of democratization, and 
that horizontal power distribution does 
not directly affect a society’s class struc- 
ture. 

Our reasoning for including government 
revenue as a percentage of gross domestic 
product in equation (3) is that government 
revenue is a measure of state strength, and 
the strength of the state is one of the most 
important causes of inter-country varia- 
tions in class formation and inequality 
(Wallerstein, 1972). State strength has this 
effect because the state is one of the pri- 
mary mechanisms for controlling the 
world-economy to the advantage and dis- 
advantage of various economic groups. 
We expect that state strength only affects 
democratization through its effects on a 
society’s class structure. A fully devel- 
oped explanation for these assertions is 
presented in Rubinson (1976). We expect 
that this variable will have negative effects 
on the Gini index and positive effects on 
the share of income accruing to the 3rd 
quintile. Government revenue has been 
coded from the International Financial 
Statistics Supplement (IMF, 1972). 

The results of the instrumental vari- 
ables estimation are presented in Tables 1 
and 2 under columns 2 and 4. The OLS 
estimates of the same equations are 
presented for comparison in columns 1 
and 3 of these tables. Column 2 of these 
tables shows the regression estimates of 
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Table 1. Analysis Using Jackman’s Index: Ordinary Least Squares (OLS) and Instrumental 


Variables (IV) Regression Estimates 


Variables (1) (2) 
Gini Index 
OLS IV 
POWCON a o 
KWH .0007 .0004 
(.560) (.279) 
GOVREV ~.003 ~.006* 
(.776) (1.80) 
Gini Index » b 
Jackman —.042* .017 
(2.03) (.450) 
R2 205 117 
N =32 
3rd Quintile 
OLS IV 
POWCON a e 
KWH | 002 007 
(.629) (1.57) 
GOVREV 074 .220* 
(.729). (2.01) 
3rd Quintile b b 
Jackman .110*  —.082 
(2.69) (.703) 
R2 .389 112 
N = 32 


* Variable is excluded from this equation. 
» Variable is the dependent variable in this equation. 


(3) (4) 
Jackman 
OLS IV 
—10.145* —11.07* 
(2.99) (4.15) 
.014 .005 
(1.04) (.433) 
—60.741* —143 .35* 
(2.90) (2.34) 
Pa b b 
. 503 . 706 
Jackman 
OLS IV 
—10.817* —11.84* 
(3.48) (4.61) 
—.0008 .018 
(.060) (.980) 
2.30* 4.03* 
(3.99) (2.62) 
b b 
. 588 .765 


° Variable is used as the instrumental variable in this equation. 


t-statistics in parentheses. 


the effects of democratization in inequal- 
ity, the regression estimates of the effects 
of inequality on democratization are. 
shown in column 4. The comparisons 
among these coefficients represent the 
main focus of interest in these analyses. 
Before discussing these results, however, 
we briefly consider the other effects in 
these tables. 

First, we see that the instrumental vari- 
ables operate as expected. POWCON has 
significant negative effects in all equa- 
tions. GOVREV has its expected negative 
effects on the Gini index and its expected 
positive effects on the 3rd quintile. These 
effects are statistically significant for the 
_ IV solution (in column 2) except for its 

effect on the 3rd quintile in Table 2. We 
also see that there is no statistically sig- 


nificant effect of KWH on the Gini index 
or on the 3rd quintile. (Recall that there 
was also no effect of K WH in the previous 
analysis of equation [2].) While these re- 
sults may seem surprising to some, they 
are not unique to this analysis. Rubinson 
(1976), in a.larger sample of countries, 
found that there was no significant effect 
of KWH on the Gini index when GOV- 
REV was controlled. Jackman (1975:196) 


- also found that there was no statistically 


significant effect of KWH on the Schutz 
index of sectoral income inequality when 
civilian government expenditures (a 
Measure similar to GOVREV) was con- 
trolled. Thus, these effects in Tables 1 and 
2 correspond to other sets of findings. 
We now consider the effects between 
the indicators of democratization and in- 
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Table 2. Analysis Using Cutright’s Index: Ordinary Least Squares (OLS) and Instrumental 
Variables (IV) Regression Estimates 


Variables (1) | (2) 
Gini Index 
OLS IV 
POWCON : 
KWH .0001 . 0002 
(.992) (1.29) 
GOVREV ~-. 005 —.005* 
(1.53) (1.80) 
Gini Index R j 
Cutright ~..007* —.006 
(1.91) (1.34) 
R2? 220 239 
N=32 
3rd Quintile 
OLS IV 
POWCON . f 
KWH -0001 .001 
(.035) (.259) 
GOVREV .183 . 193 
(1.65) (1.75) 
3rd Quintile p z 
Cutright .180 .125- 
(1.63) {.739) 
R2 363 345 


N=32 


(3) (4) 
Cutright 
OLS l IV 
—5.237* wmf 29" 
(3.89) (3.51) 
.012* .011* 
(2.41) (1.84) 
—11.64 40.74 
(1.53) (2.14) 
b b 
727 784 
Cutright 
OLS IV 
—5.39* —5.03* 
(4.19) (4.95) 
.009* .004 
(1.80) (. 666) 
.452* 1.20* 
(2.06) (2.27) 
b b 
743 . 784 





* Variable is excluded from this equation. 
> Variable is the dependent variable in this equation. 


e Variable is used as the instrumental variable in this equation.. 


t-statistics in parentheses. 


equality. Inspecting the upper half of 
Table 2, column 1, we see that Jackman 
has an effect of .017 on the Gini index, 
with a nonsignificant t-statistic of .450. 
Comparing this effect with the estimate 
from the OLS model (—.042, with a sig- 
nificant t-statistic of 2.03), we see that IV 
estimation changes the sign of the coeffi- 
cient from its hypothesized negative to 
positive and, also, changes the size of the 
coefficient from —.042 to .017. Column 4 
shows that the effect of the Gini index on 
Jackman is ~—143.35, with a significant 
t-statistic of 2.34. Comparing this effect 
with the estimate from the OLS model 
(—60.741, with a significant t-statistic of 
2.90), we see that the IV estimation has 
increased the size of this coefficient -by 
136%, while retaining its hypothesized 


negative sign. Inspection of the standard 
errors for these variables (not reported in 
the table) reveals that the changes in 
Statistical significance are not just a func- 
tion of. differences in the inflation of stan- 
dard errors, which is often a consequence 
of the IV solution. The standard errors of 
Jackman and the Gini index both double in 
size. From this half of Table 1, then, we 
see that the instrumental variables estima- 
tion increases the size of the negative ef- 
fects of the Gini index on Jackman and 
changes the sign of the effect of Jackman 
on ‘the Gini index from the expected nega- 
tive to positive. 

Inspecting the bottom half.of Table 1, 
we see the same pattern of results. In Col- 
umn 2, the effect of Jackman on the 3rd 
quintile is —.082, with a nonsignificant 
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t-statistic of .703. While the IV estimation 
has changed the size of this coefficient 
from the OLS estimate (.110, with a sig- 
nificant t-statistic of 2.69), it is again the 
wrong sign for the hypothesis. In column 
4, we see that the effect of the 3rd quintile 
on Jackman is 4.03, with a significant 
t-statistic of 2.62. The size of this coeffi- 
cient is 75% greater than the OLS esti- 
mate, and it retains its hypothesized posi- 
tive effect. Inspection of the standard er- 
rors also reveals that the changes in the 
statistical significance of these effects is 
not due to relative differences in the 


_ changes of the standard errors, for both: 
standard errors increase about 24 times.. 


From the bottom half of Table 1, we see 
that the instrumental variable estimation 
has increased the size of the effect of the 
Gini index on Jackman, while altering the 
sign of the effect of Jackman on the 3rd 
quintile in a direction contrary to the hy- 
pothesis. 

The estimation’ in Table 1, then, 
presents a consistent set of results. In 
each case, the effect of the measures of 
inequality on Jackman has increased and 
remained statistically significant, while 
the effects of Jackman on inequality have 
changed in sign contrary to the hypothesis 
and are no longer statistically significant. 

Table 2 shows a similar ‘pattern of re- 
sults. Inspecting the upper half of this ta- 
ble, we see in column 2 that the effect of 
Cutright on the Gini index is —.006, with a 
nonsignificant t-statistic of 1.34. The size 
of this effect is only slightly reduced from 
the OLS estimate of —.007, with a signifi- 
cant t-statistic of 1.91. In column 4, how- 
ever, we see that the effect of the Gini 
index on Cutright is ~40.74, with a signifi- 
cant t-statistic of 2.14. The increase in the 
size of this effect is 250% over the OLS 
estimate of —11.64. Again, inspection of 
the standard errors reveals that the 
changes in the significance levels are not 
due to relative differences in changes in 
the standard errors, since the standard 
error for the Gini index increases even 
more than the standard error for Cutright. 
From this portion of Table 2, we see that 
the size of the effect of the Gini index on 
Cutright increases significantly and is also 
statistically significant, while the size of 
the effect of Cutright on the Gini index 
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decreases slightly and is not statistically 
significant. 

The bottom half of Table 2 shows the 
same pattern. In column 2, we see that the 
effect of Cutright on the Gini index is .125, 
with a nonsignificant t-statistic of .739. 
This represents a reduction of about 30% 
in the size of this coefficient from the OLS 
estimate (.180, with a nonsignificant 
t-statistic of 1.63). In column 4, however, 
we see that the effect of the 3rd quintile on 
Cutright is 1.20, with ‘a significant 
t-statistic of 2.27. This effect represents 
an increase of 165% in terms of the size of 
this coefficient relative to the OLS esti- 
mate of .452, with a significant t-statistic 
of 2.06. Again, the difference in 
significance levels.cannot be attributed to 
relative changes in the standard errors of 
Cutright and the 3rd quintile, since the 
standard error of the 3rd quintile increases 
more than the standard error of Cutright. 
From this half of Table 2, we see that the 
instrumental variable estimation substan- 
tially increases the size of the effect of 
inequality on Cutright and somewhat de- 
creases the size of the effect of Cutright on 
inequality. 

In Tables 1 and 2, we find that in the 
instrumental variables model the effects of 
democratization on inequality decrease in 
size or are in the wrong direction and, in 
no case, are they statistically significant. 
The effects of inequality on democratiza- 
tion, however, always increase in size, are 
in the right direction and are, in each case, 
statistically significant. This same pattern. 
of results has occurred for two different 
indicators of democratization and for two 
different indicators of inequality. These 
results lend more empirical support to the 
assertion that inequality has an effect on 
democratization, while giving less support 
to the assertion that democratization has 
an important effect on inequality. 

In summary, we find that both hypothe- 
sized factors help to explain inter-country 
differences in the degree of democratiza- 


_ tion: (1) a class structure characterized by 


greater economic- power of middle-income 
groups and (2) a governmental structure 
characterized by a more equal distribution 
of power across governmental branches. 
We also find that the strength of the state 
is an important determinant of inter- 
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country variations in class structure, or 
inequality; and while there is some effect 
of democratization on class structure, this 
effect is considerably reduced when these 
other variables are included in the model. 


Conclusion 


We feel it is important to emphasize the 
tentative nature of these findings. We 
realize that the sample size is not large 
(and small sample size can affect the con- 
sistency of IV estimates), nor is the sam- 
ple random (although we have used the 
only data available). However, the aim of 
this paper has been replication and 
reanalysis. Whatever biases there may be 
in this analysis due to the sample or spe- 
cification also are present in the empirical 
research that motivated this analysis. We 
believe that it is important to replicate first 
and then to proceed further. For it has 
become commonplace in the empirical 
cross-national literature to consider only 
that democratization affects inequality, 
and this assertion has been included 
within a great many models of political 
development. It would not be correct to 
conclude that there is no effect of democ- 
ratization on inequality, since some of 
these effects (those in Table 2) were not 
reduced by major proportions in the in- 
strumental variables analysis. Our aim 
here has been to raise the issue of the 
alternative specification and to present an 
analysis of the interrelationships between 
democratization and inequality. 

The primary question with which this 
paper has been concerned is the relation- 
ship between democratization and in- 
equality. In contrast to much of the empir- 
ical research which motivated our 
reanalysis, we make two points in conclu- 
sion. First, inequality within countries 
should be seen basically as a consequence 
of the class structure of countries. Sec- 
ond, it is this very process of class forma- 
tion and class dynamics which should be 
seen as the basic determinant of democ- 
ratization. In broader theoretical terms, 
we are raising the issue of the relationship 
between class structure and competition 
(and their interactions with the state) to 
the formation of political regimes. 
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. A method for measuring status inconsistency is presented that permits a comprehensive test of 

-` inconsistency theory without the complicated statistical problems that have plagued previous 
research. An incremental modeling strategy is employed to test for the effects of social status, 
the effects of status inconsistency, and the effects of statistical interaction between vertical 
status and inconsistency. The analysis demonstrates the presence of status inconsistency 
effects. More importantly, however, the results confirm that the effects of status inconsistency 
are conditional upon location in the stratification hietarchy. 


A substantial quantity of research has 
accumulated involving what Taylor (1973) 
has termed ‘‘theories of social consis- 
tency.” Under this label, Taylor included 
certain formulations of social mobility (cf. 
Sorokin, 1927), status crystallization 
(Lenski, 1954) and status consistency 
(Jackson, 1962), the theory of status inte- 
gration (Gibbs and Martin, 1964; Berry, 
1966), and the idea of structural or com- 


{ 
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include Howard F. Taylor, James A. Davis, Donald 
R. Ploch, David R. Segal, Morris Rosenberg, Duane 
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sponsible for my misunderstanding their insights. 
Funds for the analysis of these data were made avail- 
able by the Computer Science Center, University of 
Maryland. Danielle Morel deserves special thanks 
for her attention to detail in preparing the tables and 
figures. 


positional effects offered by Blau (1960) 
and Davis (Davis et al., 1961). To this list 
may be added various social exchange 
formulations such as distributive justice 
(Homans, 1961), social equity (Adams, 
1965) and the theory of status value of- 
fered by Berger and his associates (Berger 
et al., 1972). . 

Several writers have pointed out formal 
as well as substantive similarities between 
the various social consistency theories. 
Along theoretical lines, Sampson (1963), 
Geschwender (1967), Mills (1975) and 
Taylor (1971) have noted that the theories 
of social consistency parallel the cognitive 
consistency theories of social psychology 
(e.g., Osgood’s attitude congruity princi- 
ple, Heider’s structural balance principle, 
and Festinger’s dissonance principle) in 
that both classes of theories predict that 
an inconsistency or incongruity between 
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attributes (e.g., statuses or attitudes) con- 
stitutes a source of psychological stress 
for the individual involved and that this 
stress in turn leads to some form of adap- 
tive or stress-reducing response. On the 


methodological side, Blalock (1967) has - 


shown that theories of social mobility, 
status consistency, status integration and 
structural effects can be expressed in the 
same multiple regression format: 


Y = BX, + BX: + Bs (Xi Xa) + ly 


wherein, X, and X, are statuses occupied 
by an individual at the same point in time 
in the case of status consistency .and 
status integration; or the same status 
occupied at two different points in time in 
the case of social mobility; or an attitude 
measured at the individual and aggregate 
levels, respectively, in the case of struc- 
tural effects. The third term in the equa- 
tion denotes some difference (i.e., incon- 
sistency, malintegration, etc.) between X, 
and X, that is presumed to affect the de- 
pendent variable net of the effects of the 
statuses or attitudes themselves. Taylor 
(1973), while demonstrating the utility of 
the general linear model for assessing and 
locating inadequacies in theories of con- 
sistency, has shown that Blalock’s regres- 
sion strategy is but a limited application 
requiring interval variables. 

Theories of cognitive consistency have 
received considerable empirical support 
and occupy a prominent position in social 
psychology, whereas social consistency 
theories have not fared as well when sub- 
jected to empirical test. The confusing and 
sometimes contradictory results may be 
due to simplistic conceptualization and 
measurement of inconsistency coupled 
with analysis strategies that are insuffi- 
cient for the complicated task of dis- 
entangling inconsistency effects from the 
effects of the statuses themselves. 

This paper examines the relationship 
between status inconsistency and psycho- 
logical stress and involves an examination 
of assumptions about the effects of incon- 
sistency that have been unchallenged in 
previous research. This is accomplished 
by comparing the results obtained with a 
series of regression models. The most par- 
simonious of these models involves the 
linear main effects of education, occupa- 
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tion and income. More complex models 
are developed that incorporate terms for 
type of status inconsistency and then 
terms for statistical interaction effects be- 
tween type of inconsistency and vertical 
Status. 


Theories of Social Consistency - 


Theories of social consistency maintain 
that statuses that are defined as inconsis- 
tent (malintegrated or inequitable) are 
psychologically stressful and that this 
‘socially induced stress?” (Martin, 
1965:65) leads to an adaptive or stress- 
reducing behavioral or attitudinal re- 
sponse. Many of the ideas that find ex- 
pression in the various formulations of so- 
cial consistency are contained in Hughes’ 
(1945:353-6) classic article ‘‘Dilemmas 
and Contradictions of Status” in which he 
noted that: 


In the struggle for achievement, individual 
traits of the person stand out as separate 
entities. And they occur in peculiar combina- 
tions which make for confusion, contradic- 
tions, and dilemmas of status ... . There 
tends to grow up about a status, in addition 
to its specifically determining traits, a com- 
plex of auxiliary characteristics which come 
to be expected of its incumbents... . If we 
think especially of occupational status, it is 
in the colleagne-group or fellow-workers 
group that the expectations concerning 
appropriate auxiliary characteristics are 
worked most intricately into sentiment and 
conduct.... 


According to Hughes, a ‘‘specific 
status’’ characteristic is the foundation 
from which expectations arise about the 
nature of an individuals “‘auxiliary 
status’? characteristics. The auxiliary 
characteristics that come to be expected 
of occupants of a specific status are those 
auxiliary statuses that occur in frequent 
combination among individuals possess- 
ing the specific characteristic. Con- 
versely, combinations of auxiliary status 
characteristics that are ‘‘peculiar’’ among 
incumbents of a specific status are defined 
as inconsistent and constitute a source of 
psychological stress for the individuals in- 
volved. Thus, for example, the female 
aerodynamic engineer and the black 
physician that Hughes talked about occu- 
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pied inconsistent statuses, because tradi- 
tionally aerodynamic engineers were male 


and physicians were white. These inconsis- - 


tencies were a source of stress for them 
and for others with whom they interacted. 

The definition and measurement of in- 
consistency that underlies most- previous 
research has not distinguished between 
specific and auxiliary status char- 
acteristics but has assumed, instead, that 
positions in different status dimensions 
each give rise to symmetric expectations 
about other status characteristics of the 
individual. However, as suggested by 
Hughes, expectations about relationships 
between specific and auxiliary status 
characteristics are asymmetric and in- 
volve anticipatory and normative compo- 
nents. Expected status relationships are 
anticipatory in that if Person believes 
Other occupies position i in the specific 
status dimension S (call it S%), then Per- 
son anticipates Other to occupy positions j 
and k in auxiliary status dimensions A, 
and A, (call them A,” and A,“).! Expec- 
tations are normative in that both Person 
and Other come to believe that A,” and 
_A,™ should be occupied by individuals 
possessing S”. Furthermore, the expected 
relationships between specific and auxil- 
lary status characteristics are asymmetric 
in that A,” and A,™ are expected of indi- 
viduals occupying S®, but a particular 
category or level of a specific status di- 
mension is not necessarily expected of in- 
dividuals on the basis of their positions in 
A, and/or A,. (For a more detailed discus- 
sion of asymmetric status expectations, 
see Berger et al., 1972:129~31.) Thus, 
while aerodynamic engineers are expected 
to be male and physicians are expected to 
be white, males and whites are not neces- 
sarily expected to be engineers or physi- 
clans. . | 

Following Hughes, occupational status, 
which is a salient element of the self- 
concept (Mulford and Salisbury, 1964) and 
the single best indicator of social position 
(Blau and Duncan, 1967), is a specific 
status characteristic for which combina- 
tions of auxiliary statuses such as educa- 


1 In the case of nominal status attributes “‘i,’” “j,” 
and “k” denote categories, while in the case of 
hierarchical status dimensions ‘‘i,’’ ‘‘j’’ and “k” de- 
note ranks. 
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tion and income come to be defined as 
consistent or inconsistent (1.e., ‘‘natural”’ 
or ‘‘peculiar’’). On the basis of occupa- 


‘tion, individuals are expected (in many 


instances, legally required) to have at- 
tained a certain level of education and to 
maintain a certain style of life. In this re- 
spect, individuals in the same or a similar 
occupation constitute an equity group 
(Kemper, 1968) or referential structure 
which determines the investments the in- 
dividual legitimately can be expected to 
make and the rewards he or she legit- 
mately can expect to receive. Levels of 
investments such as educational attain- 
ment or tewards such as income that are 
higher or lower than expected for a 
specific occupational status violate this 
distribution rule and result in psycholog- 
ical stress such as dissatisfaction with cur- 
rent status positions (Hyman, 1967; 
Hornung, 1972). 


Data 


The data for this analysis were collected 
as part of the Princeton Fertility Study 
(Westoff et al., 1961). Of the 1,265 couples 
in the first panel of the study, 941 hus- 
bands completed questionnaires that in- 
cluded a number of measures of satisfac- 
tion with current job and financial situa- 
tion. 


Measures of Psychological Stress 


Occupation stress (OS) is concep- 
tualized as a perception of a lack of intrin- 
sic rewards in the occupational role. No 
pretense is made concerning the exact na- 
ture or relative importance of the various 
components of occupation dissatisfaction 
which include wages, amount and type of 
supervision, degree of autonomy and 
self-expression, physical conditions, 
hours, etc. (Kalleberg, 1977). Further, no 
reference to the internalization of the 
work ethos is intended. Rather, the refer- 
ence for occupation stress is essentially 
noneconomic in quality and pertains to the 
individual’s preference for engaging in ac- 
tivities other than his present occupational 
role. . 

Financial stress (FS) is conceptualized 
as the degree to which the individual per- 
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ceives his present income as being insuffi- 
cient to afford the style of life he feels he 
deserves. 

Measures of these stress variables were 
obtained from a factor analysis of thirteen 
dichotomous items contained in the hus- 
band’s questionnaire. Factor scales for 
occupation stress and financial stress 
were computed and adjusted to have 
means of 2.50 and standard deviations of 
1.25. 


Development of Regression Models 


Additive main effects model (Model 
1.1). The first regression model involves 
the additive linear main effects of educa- 
tion, occupation and income status and is 
written as: 


Y= BE t B,O + Bal A Cy (1.1) 


where E, O and I denote education, mea- 
sured as the number of years of formal 
schooling completed, occupation, and in- 
come measured as the total salaries and 
wages received by the individual in the 
year preceding the date of the interview.? 
The ability of the linear main effects of 
status to account for levels of occupation 
and financial stress experienced by indi- 
viduals is one criterion for judging. the 
merits of more complex models involving 
measures of status inconsistency. 

The working hypotheses that occupa- 
tion stress and financial stress are in- 
versely related to education, occupation 
and income status will be refined as re- 
gression models involving status inconsis- 
tency variables are developed. 

Type of status inconsistency (Models 
2.1 and 2.2). Types of status inconsistency 
are defined in terms of combinations of 


2 It should be noted that the measure of income 
status pertains to a different point in time (i.e., the 
year preceding the date of interview) than the meas- 
ures of education and occupation status (i.e., status 
at time of interview). This temporal difference is 
unlikely to introduce ‘‘differential’’ measurement 
error into the main effects of the status variables, 
given that the differences apply across all cases. 
However, distortions of indeterminant magnitude 
may be introduced in the inconsistency effects, given 
that mobility between the two points in time to which 
the status measures apply will mean that individuals 
are scored ‘‘consistent’’ while at time of interview 
they are ‘‘inconsistent’’ and vice versa. 
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education and income that are expected 
for different occupations. The procedure 
for measuring inconsistency employed in 
this analysis was introduced by Goffman 
(1957) and has at least three important ad- 
vantages over measurement strategies 
that have dominated status inconsistency 
research. First, the procedure used here 
does not rest on an assumption of a strong 
or even a moderately strong linear correla- 
tion between status hierarchies. The 
linearity - assumption which underlies 
conimonly used measures of inconsis- 
tency (cf. Lenski, 1954; House and Har- 
kins, 1975) introduces error into the 
measurement of inconsistency to the ex- 
tent that departures from linear relation- 
ships between status dimensions are 
structured in the status expectations held 
by individuals. Second, the procedure 
used here takes into account the asym- 
metric nature of the status expectation 
process whereas previous measures have 
assumed the process to be symmetric. 
Third, nominal status characteristics such 
as sex or marital status can be used, 
whereas previous measures have been re- 
stricted to status dimensions that can be 
rank-ordered. 

Although the procedure is used here 
with occupation as the specific status and 
education and income as auxiliary 
statuses, alternative analyses may be 
undertaken in which, for example, race, 
ethnicity, sex or education is defined as 
the specific status and occupational 
prestige, income or other status char- 
acteristics of individuals are concep- 
tualized as auxiliary statuses. Further, the 
measurement procedure is easily general- 
ized for use with four or more status char- 
acteristics (see Ploch, 1968, for an arema: 
tive methodology). 

To determine types of status inconsis- 
tency, education and income are cross- 
tabulated within each of the census 
categories of occupation. Levels of educa- 
tion and income between the 30th and 70th 
percentiles of their respective distribution 


within categories of occupation are de- 


fined as ‘‘consistent” for that occupation, 
while levels of education and income 
below the 30th percentile ‘are 
‘‘inconsistent-low’’ and values above the 
70th percentile are “‘inconsistent-high.”’ 
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Figure 1. Type of Inconsistency 


This yields nine combinations for each oc- 
cupation.? Eight of these combinations are 
mutually exclusive types of status incon- 
sistency (see Figure 1). The intersection of 
consistent education and consistent in- 


> An examination of the education and income dis- 
tributions among professionals revealed that nearly 
25 percent were in the two highest income categories 
and over 43 percent were in the highest category of 
education. In view of the skewness of these distribu- 
tions, inconsistent high categories of income and 
education were not defined for professionals. There 
is some theoretical basis for this. It is questionable 
whether individuals in the highest occupation could 
be considered by others to have attained too much 
education or too high an income. In contrast, educa- 
tion and income low values were defined for the 
lowest occupation meaning that even laborers are 
expected to have attained some formal education and 
earn a minimal income. 

The nine categories of type of inconsistency 
formed in this manner are exhaustive and mutually 
exclusive. This avoids important logical and statisti- 
cal problems which have been encountered in prev- 
ious inconsistency research using two factor com- 
parisons for types of inconsistency (cf. Berry and 
Martin, 1972). 


come defines the status consistent type 
(type 5). 

Model (2.1) isolates the effects of type 
of inconsistency controlling for education, 
occupation and income status: 


Y = aU + b E + b,0 + bal + 
k-1 
> cT” + Cy 
i=] 


where T® are binary coded terms denoting 
the eight types of inconsistency. A model 
for determining the effects of type of in- 
consistency ignoring the main effects of 
the status variables is: 


k-1 
Y=aU+ 5 oT” + e,. 
i=l 


In both of these models, the vector for the 
status-consistent type is deleted to elimi- 
nate exact linear dependence. Conse- 
quently, the coefficients cç measure the 
increase or decrease in Y associated with 


(2.1) 


ab 
(2.2) 
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the i* type of status inconsistency relative 
to the mean level of stress among status 
consistents (for alternatives to a +1,0 cod- 
ing scheme, see Melichar, 1965; Cohen, 
1968; Lyons, 1971; MacDonald, 1973; 
Kerlinger and Pedhazur, 1973; Wolf and 
Cartwright, 1974). 

Equity theory provides a convenient ra- 
tionale for predicting certain types of 
status inconsistency to be more psycho- 
logically stressful than others. Stress is 
predicted to be greatest in conditions of 
inequity-disadvantage, which exists when 
the rewards received by an individual are 
less than he or she could legitimately ex- 


pect. Lower stress is expected in condi- 


tions of inequity-advantage, when re- 
wards received are greater than can be 
legitimately expected. The lowest stress 
(i.e., an absence of stress) is expected ina 
condition where the rewards received are 
equitable for the investments and costs 
incurred (Cook, 1975). 

Considering years of education as an 
investment and occupation as a reward, 
types 1, 2 and 3 of inconsistency are con- 
ditions of inequity-disadvantage; types 7, 
8 and 9 are conditions of inequity- 
advantage; and types 4, 5 and 6 are condi- 
tions of equity. Considering the occupa- 
tional role as a cost and income as a re- 
ward, inconsistency types 1, 4 and 7 are 
conditions of inequity-disadvantage; types 
3, 6 and 9 are conditions of inequity- 
advantage; and types 2, 5 and & are condi- 
tions of equity. Further, the equity or in- 
equity between educational investments 
and income rewards can be derived from 
the equity relationships between educa- 
tion and occupation and between occupa- 
tion and income. In this way, inconsis- 
tency types 3, 5 and 7 are derived to be 
conditions of education-income equity; 
types 1, 2 and 4 are derived conditions of 
inequity-disadvantage; and types 6, 8 and 
9 are derived conditions of inequity- 
advantage. . 

The combinations of these equity- 
inequity conditions generate predictions 
about the rank-order effects of types of 
inconsistency. Specifically, in the regres- 
sion of occupation stress on types of in- 
consistency, the following relationship be- 
tween coefficients is predicted: 

Cy > Co = C4 > Cg = C7 > Cg = Cg > Cg > O. 
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The regression of financial stress on types 
of inconsistency is predicted to show the 
following: 


Cy > Cy > Co = Cy > Cg = Cg > Cg > Ca > O. 


Note that all types of status inconsis- 
tency are predicted to be more stressful 
than consistency (i.e., all c, coefficients 
are predicted to be positive); that type 1 
inconsistency is predicted to lead to the 
highest occupation and financial stress; 
that education-low, income-high (type 9) 
is predicted to be the least stressful type of 
inconsistency; and finally, that inconsis- 
tency types 2 through 8 are predicted to 
have different consequences for occupa- 
tion and financial stress. 

Vertical status and type of inconsis- 
tency (Models 3.1, 3.2-and 3.3). The third 
set of models in this analysis explores the 
possibility of statistical interaction be- 
tween type of inconsistency and location 
in the vertical stratification hierarchy. 
Models (2.1) and (2.2) assume, as has 
previous inconsistency research, that the 
effects of inconsistency are uniform at 
all points in the vertical hierarchy. In 
other words, the effects of education-low, 
income-high have been assumed to be the 
same for clerical workers as for skilled 
trades workers. Although there is some 
evidence that the effect of inconsistency is 
conditional upon vertical status (cf. 
Goffman, 1957; Bauman 1968; Hornung 
and McCullough, 1977), there has been no 
systematic attempt to locate specific in- 
teraction effects. If interaction effects are 
documented, then the assumption of uni- 
form effects of inconsistency breaks down 
and a potential source of the confusing 
and sometimes contradictory results ‘of 
previous inconsistency research (cf. 
Jackson and Curtis, 1972) has been iden- 
tified. 

Model (3.1) yields the total effects of 
Vertical status (measured as occupation) 
and type of inconsistency: 


k-1 m-i 
Y=aUd È} 5 5b,O®°T? + e, (3.1) 
i=1 j=1 


where 0 and T® are binary-coded occu- 
pation and type of inconsistency vari- 
ables, respectively. It can be shown 
(Taylor, 1973:1210) that this equation is 
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identical to a ai equation written as: 
Y= 5 b,C® + e, 
4 {= 1 


where C® are unique combinations of oc- 
cupation and type of inconsistency. 


Pree (3.1) and the subclass equation - 


‘“total effects” equations in the sense 
that they yield the maximum explained 
variation in Y that can be achieved with 
vertical status and type of inconsistency. 
However, neither of these equations parti- 
tion explained variation into. that due to 
the additive effects of occupation and type 
of inconsistency and that due to their 
statistical interaction. To accomplish this 
partitioning and to isolate the proportion 
of variation in stress explained by the 
conditional relationship between type of 
inconsistency and vertical status, Model 
(3.1) is compared to an equation that as- 
sumes the effects of vertical status and 
inconsistency to be additive. Model (2.1) 
is not suitable as an additive effects 
baseline because it includes terms for the 
effects of education and income in addi- 
tion to those of occupation and type of 
inconsistency. An equation suitable for 
our purposes is written as: 


m-1 

Y.= aU + b,O a F 
j=l 
where the effects of vertical status are as- 


sumed to be linear. Because of the restric- 
tiveness of this assumption, Model (3. 2) 


c, T” +e, (3.2) 


may produce inflated estimates of interac- 


tion effects when compared to Model 
(3.1). A more conservative estimate of the 
interaction sums of squares is obtained by 
comparing Model (3.1) with an equation 
that relaxes the linearity assumption, 


thereby enabling vertical status to explain- 


a larger proportion of the variation in Y. 
Such a model is ie - : 
k-1 
Y'= aU + 2, bO® + S oTo +ey (3.3) 
i=] j=l 
If Model (3.1) explains significantly: more 
variation in. stress than the conservative 
Model (3.3), then there is strong evidence 
of interaction effects between type of 
status inconsistency and location in the 
stratification hierarchy. 
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The results are summarized in several 
tables beginning with Table 1 which 
presents the unstandardized regression 
coefficients and proportion variation ex- 
plained for the first two sets of models. 
Model (1.1) assumes additivity and linear- 
ity and shows that years of education, oc- 
cupation, and total salary and wages are, 
as predicted, inversely related to both oc- 
cupation and financial stress. While each 


` of the main effects is significantly related 


to occupation stress with the single best 
predictor. being years of education, only 
occupation and income are significantly 
related to financial stress. The linearity 
and additivity assumptions restrict the 
main effects to explaining a modest 12.9 
and 11.2 percent of the variation in occu- 
pation stress and financial stress, respec- 
tively. These results are one criterion for 
assessing the utility of less parsimonious 
models which incorporate terms for status 
inconsistency. 

There is some debate over what consti- 
tutes an appropriate test of consistency 
theory (cf. Hope, 1975). There are those 
who: maintain that theories of consistency 
have scientific value if measures of incon- 
sistency are capable of explaining varia- 
tion in the dependent variable left unex- 
plained by the additive effects of the 
statuses (cf. Olsen and Tully, 1972). The 
appropriate test of status consistency ac- - 
cording to this position is a comparison of 
the proportions of variation explained by 
Model (2.1) and Model (1.1). However, it 
also can be argued that theories of consis- 
tency are scientifically useful if they yield 
accurate predictions of the effects of in- 
consistency without reference to the main 
effects of the.statuses. In this case, the 
appropriate test of status consistency is a 
comparison of the predicted and observed 
coefficients for the effects of type of in- 
consistency obtained with Model (2.2). 

Model (2.1) finds type of status incon- 
sistency adding only 2.1 percent to the 
explanation of occupation stress and even : 
less to the explanation of financial stress. 
The poor explanatory power of type of 
inconsistency also occurs in Model (2.2) 
which ignores the main effects and ex- 
plains less than 2 percent in occupation 
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Table 1. Unstandardized Regression Coefficients Models 1.1, 2.1 and 2.2 


Main Effects 


Multiple 
R? 


Model 


(1.1) 


Inconsistency Effects 


T# 


To TT? To T® 


TT! 


T? T” 


To? 
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N œ mM 90 
aS Am Accordingly, in terms of the first criterion 
I for assessing the theory, compared to the 
ae o , explanatory power of the main effects, 
= a type of status inconsistency does not ap- 
| pear to have much scientific value. How- 
: ane ever, Model (2.2) does yield results’ that 
= S RF provide support for the theory, at least in 
™ N : . * 
i i terms of the second criterion. 
7 Table 2 shows that the mean stress 
2 8 in a levels for each type of inconsistency con- > 
= 2 form quite closely to their predicted 
aa rank-order. Seven of the eight types of. 
5 So inconsistent individuals report signifi- 
aos ae cantly higher occupation stress and five 
. aoe report significantly higher financial stress 
t2 AS than status-consistents. Occupation stress 
Sm 2 is high for types 9, 2 and 4, moderate for 
i types 1, 8 and 6, low for types 7 and 3, ‘and 
T m yg lowest among status-consistents (type 5). 
M “O Financial stress is high for types 4, 1 and 
i 7, moderate for types 2 and 8, and about 
ae a9 equally low for types 6, 5, 3 and 9. A 
oon z a finding that does not conform to the pre- 
i dictions is that education-low, income- 
= ioe a high inconsistency (type 9), which was 
= a z 3 predicted to be the least stressful of the | 
oo inconsistency types, has the lowest level 
of financial stress but the highest occupa- 
tion stress. 
Types of inconsistency that involve 
S5 inequity-disadvantage between education 
as and income (types 1, 2 and 4) have high 
by means on both occupation stress and fi- 
nancial stress. The high financial stress 
= = reported by these types of inconsistents is 
i a function of the low financial returns for 
ae the level of investments made. Kalle- 
28 berg’s (1977:138) analysis of job satisfac- 
F = tion would suggest that the observed high 
| occupation stress results from highly edu- 
an aes cated workers being overtrained for their 
ea jobs and therefore not deriving intrinsic 
satisfactions from their occupational role. 
m A Our results generally support Kalleberg’s 
Of of argument but suggest further that the rela- 
tionship between educational investments 
2 © © D and occupation stress is conditional upon 
== oo the level of financial rewards received. 
| Specifically, over-education leads to oc- 
cupation stress only when the financial 
. returns are less than equitable for the in- 
= se z SS vestments made. Type 3 inconsistents re- 
g . YYYY port low financial stress and low occupa- 


stress but 5.7 percent in financial stress. 


tion stress suggesting that financial re- 


—_— 
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Table 2. Stress by Type of Status Inconsistency 








Occupation Financial 
Stress Stress 
Type N Mean Rank Mean Rank 
1. Education-High, Income-Low 39 2.58* 6 2.90* 8 
2. Education-High, Income-Consistent 102 2.69* 8 2.59* 6 
3. Education-High, Income-High 70 2.45 2 2.18 2 
4. Education-Consistent, Income-Low | 145 2.62* 7 2.97* 9 
5. Status Consistent 253 2.27 1 2.26 3 
6. Education-Consistent, Income-High 117 2.55* 4 2.29 4 
7. Education-Low, Income-Low 80 - 2.54" 3 2.90* 7 
8. Education-Low, Income-Consistent 102 2.56* 5 2.47* 5 
9. Education-Low, Income-High 30 2.79* 9 2.10 1 
Y.=2.50 Y:=2:,50 
s=1.25 $&=1:25 


* Significantly different from the mean for status consistents. 


turns that are above what the individual 
can legitimately expect on the basis of his 
or her occupation reduce the stress pro- 
duced by overtraining if the income re- 
ceived is equitable for the higher than ex- 
pected education. In this respect, equity 
between education and income apparently 
mollifies the stresses of inequity- 
disadvantage between education and oc- 
cupation and inequity-advantage between 
occupation and income. In contrast, 
under-education combined with higher 
than expected income (i.e., inequity- 
advantage as in type 9) leads to high occu- 
pation stress. This probably results from 
undertrained individuals working harder 
at their jobs and thereby deriving less 
satisfaction from the occupational role per 
se and from being resented by their co- 
workers for having an income above a 
level defined as just (Homans, 1961). 
This analysis confirms the presence of 


status inconsistency effects and demon- 


strates that types of inconsistency cannot 
be assumed to have the same conse- 
quences for all measures of stress or, for 
that matter, all attitudes and behaviors. 
However, the theoretical importance of 
these findings cannot be assessed without 
considering the results obtained with the 
third set of regression models which iso- 
late the effects of types of inconsistency at 
different points in the stratification hierar- 
chy. , 

Model (3.1) accounts for 24.7 and 17.3 
percent of the variation in occupation and 


financial stress, respectively. More impor- 


tant, assuming linear effects of vertical 
status finds 14.4 and 8.2 percent of the 
variation accounted for by the interaction 
of type of inconsistency and vertical 
status. When the assumption of linear ver- 
tical status effects is relaxed, 6.2 percent 
of the variation in the occupation stress 
measure and 5.4 percent in financial stress 
remain attributable to statistical interac- 
tion between vertical status and inconsis- 
tency. These results are strong evidence 
that the effects of types of status inconsis- 
tency are conditional upon the individu- 
al’s position in the occupation hierarchy. 

Table 4 presents the mean occupation and 
financial stress by type of status inconsis- 
tency and vertical status. It must be men- 
tioned that the frequencies in many of the 
cells are small and therefore the results 
must be interpreted with caution because 
of the sensitivity of the mean to sampling 


error. 
Table 4 reveals that the effects of status 


consistency as well as inconsistency are 
conditional upon vertical status. No com- 
bination of education and income status is 
found to have the same consequences at 
all points in the stratification hierarchy. 
Instead, the level of both occupation and 
financial stress is a function of vertical 
status and type of status inconsistency. 
The means in each column of Table 4 
are graphed in Figure 2 with the X axis 
divided into four segments corresponding 
to the semi-permeable boundaries be- 
tween lower blue-collar, upper blue- 
collar, lower white-collar and upper 
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Table 3. Vertical Status and Type of Inconsistency: Additive and Interaction Effects (Models 3.1, 
3.2, 3.3) 
Occupational Stress 
Sums of Est. of F % Variation 

Model Source Squares df Variance Ratio p Explained 

Total 1463.97 937 
3.2 Linear Vertical 

Status and Type 150.40 9 16.71 11.81 .001 10.3 
3.3 Nonlinear Vertical 

Status and Type 271.03 15 18.07 13.96 .001 18.5 
3.3-3.2 Explained by 

Nonlinearity 120.63 6 20.11 15.59 .001 8.2 

Nonlinear Error ~ 1192.94 922 1.29 
3.1 Subclass 361.48 64 5.65 4.48 .001 24.7 
3.1-3.2 Interaction 

(Linear) 211.08 49 4.31 3.42 „001 14.4 
3.1-3.3 Interaction 

(Nonlinear) 90.45 43 2.10 1.67 O01 6.2 

Subclass Error 1102.49 873 1.26 

Financial Stress 

Total 1463.54 937 
3.2 Linear Vertical 

Status and Type 132.88 9 14.76 10.29 .001 9.1 
3.3 Nonlinear Vertical 

Status and Type 174.33 15 11.62 8.31 .001 11.9 
3.3-3.2 Explained by 

Nonlinearity 41.45 6 6.91 4.97 .001 2.8 

Nonlinear Error 1289.82 922 1.39 
3.1 Subclass 252.12 64 3.95 2.84 .001 17.3 
3.1-3.2 Interaction 

(Linear) 119.84 49 2.45 1.76 .001 8.2 
3.1-3.3 Interaction 

(Nonlinear) 78.39 43 1.82 1.31 .05 5.4 

Subclass Error 1210.82 873 . 1,39 





white-collar classes. Each class is, in turn, 
divided into a lower and upper stratum. 
If the consequences of type of inconsis- 
tency were independent of vertical status, 
then the mean stress levels could be con- 
nected by straight lines parallel to the X 
axis (i.e., b = b) =... = by = 0, where i 
is type of status inconsistency) and the 
effects of types of inconsistency would 
be indicated by different Y intercepts 
(a £ a Æ... Æ aa. If there were effects 
of vertical status but no effects of inconsis- 
tency, the slopes would be equal and 
non-zero and the Y intercepts would be 
equal. Additive effects of vertical status 
and type of inconsistency would produce 
equal non-zero slopes and different Y in- 
tercepts, while unequal slopes and differ- 
ent intercepts would indicate additive and 
interaction effects between vertical status 
and inconsistency. The interaction effects 
of inconsistency and stratum are indicated 


by line segments with non-zero slopes, 
while interaction between inconsistency 
and class are indicated by line segments of 
differing (average) heights above the X 
axis or significantly different slopes. 

The lines plotting occupation stress and 
those for financial stress covary in a man- 
ner that would indicate that the psycholog- 
ical consequences of status consistency 
and inconsistency are conditional upon 
vertical status and that the results are not 
simply an artifact of small Ns. This is sub- 
stantiated by the pattern of findings for 
status-consistents in which there are a suf- 
ficient number of cases in each occupation 
to be reasonably confident in the stability 
of the means of the stress measures. 

The pattern of results suggests that if we 
think in general terms about education as 
an investment of human capital that is a 
requisite for an occupational role and of 
income as an expected perquisite, then the 
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psychological consequences of inconsis- 
tency (i.e., inequity) are conditioned by 
position in a vertical hierarchy of occupa- 
tions. The observation that status consis- 
tency is not always associated with low 
stress is particularly significant since the 
cornerstone of previous research has been 
the assumption that status consistency 
was not stressful regardless of vertical 
status. On the contrary, status-consistents 
with jobs in the top stratum of the lower 
blue-collar (i.e., service workers) and 
lower white-collar (i.e., clerical) classes as 
well as status-consistents with jobs lo- 
cated in the bottom stratum of the upper 
blue-collar (i.e., semi-skilled) and upper 


white-collar (i.e., managers, etc.) classes 


report both high occupation stress and 
high financial stress. It is noteworthy that 
status-consistents in these strata experi- 
ence greater stress than many status- 
inconsistents. One explanation for this is 
that status consistency is stressful when 
consistency across status dimensions 
means that future mobility is unlikely. For 
example, clerical workers who have at- 
tained the expected level of education and 
earn the expected income for their occu- 
pation are likely to lack the financial re- 
sources and security to enter the ranks of 
the self-employed or the educational at- 
tainment to become professionals. In this 
respect, status-consistents in these strata 
may come to regard their occupations as 
mobility traps offering little opportunity to 
improve their financial situations or to 
move into other lines of work. 

The graphs for the eight types of status 
` inconsistency provide some indication of 
the psychological consequences of status 
inconsistency at different points in the 
hierarchy of occupations. Both occupa- 
tion stress and financial stress are func- 
tions of class position and relative amount 
of income received among individuals 
with more than the expected level of edu- 
cation for their occupation. When income 
rewards are relatively low (type 1), occu- 
pation stress decreases within each class; 
but when income rewards are consistent 
(type 2) or higher than expected (type 3), 
occupation stress decreases within the 
blue-collar classes but increases within 
the lower white-collar class. Among these 
overtrained individuals, financial stress 
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increases within the upper blue-collar 
class and decreases within the lower 
white-collar class when the level of in- 
come rewards received is less than ex- 
pected. However, this pattern reverses 
when income is consistent or higher than 
expected so that financial stress decreases 
within the blue-collar classes and in- 
creases within the white-collar class. In 


. contrast, the results for types 7, 8 and 9 


which involve inconsistent-low education 


. show that financial stress decreases within 


each class, independent of whether the 
income rewards received are lower than 
expected (type 7), consistent (type 8) or - 
higher than expected (type 9) for the oc- 
cupation. In other words, the level of fi- 
nancial stress experienced by under- 
trained individuals is a function’ of 
whether they are in a high or low stratum 
job within an occupational class. How- 
ever, occupation stress experienced by 
undertrained individuals is a function of 
both position within a class and the rela- 
tive amount of income rewards received. 
Individuals in upper stratum jobs with less 
than the expected level of education expe- - 
rience high stress unless they receive the 
expected or higher than expected income 
rewards. Jobs in the upper stratum of a 
class place more emphasis on training and 
education than lower stratum jobs in the 
same class and, as a result, undertrained 
individuals experience high stress in upper 
stratum jobs when their income rewards 
do not testify to their ability to satisfactor- 
ily perform the occupational role (..e., 
when income rewards are not consistent 
or higher than expected). 


Conclusions 


The discontinuity of the lines in Figure 2 
suggests that there are divisions in the 
hierarchy of occupations that affect the 
psychological and, perhaps, other conse- 
quences of status consistency and incon- 
sistency. This implies that these divisions 
are meaningful for the way individuals 
perceive and evaluate the equity of their 
educational investments and income re- 
wards. Distribution rules that define the 
level of investments and rewards that in- 
dividuals can legitimately be expected to 
make and receive appear to be based on 
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position within an occupational class. 
Moreover, position within a class affects 
the kinds of stress experienced by indi- 
viduals in different conditions of inequity. 
Individuals in low stratum jobs within 
classes generally react similarly to each 
type of status inconsistency while indi- 
viduals in high stratum jobs also react 
similarly, but the level of occupation 
stress and financial stress they experience 


differs from that experienced by those in — 


lower stratum jobs. . . 

The theory and measurement of status 
consistency presented here was found to 
predict accurately higher levels of stress 
among status-inconsistents than among 
individuals occupying status combinations 
that were defined as consistent. This find- 
ing by itself, however, is not sufficient to 
claim that social consistency theories in 
general, or status consistency theories in 
particular, are as sound as cognitive con- 
sistency theories. However, the finding 
that type of status inconsistency interacts 
with vertical status indicates that the as- 
sumption of additive effects of status and 


status inconsistency is misleading and is a- 


potential source of the confusing findings 
reported in previous research. In the fu- 
ture, adequate tests of social consistency 
theories will require the use of analysis 
strategies that partition explained varia- 
tion into that accounted for by the main 
effects, the effects of inconsistency and 
higher-order statistical interactions be- 
tween the main effect variables and meas- 
ures of inconsistency. 
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This is an empirical exploration of the normative criteria for just distributions of earned income. 
1 The results indicate that the fairness of earnings is judged relative to a set of criteria which 
includes (but perhaps is not limited to) formal educational attainment, occupational attain- 
ment, sex, marital status and knowledge of family earnings. That is, both merit and need 
factors combine to produce judgments of fairness and unfairness. These criteria for just 
earnings appear to be held consensually and are wee) independent of the raters’ observable 


Geriveranine attributes. 


Introduction 


Empirital research on distributive jus- 
tice has focused largely on the conse- 
quences for subjects of observing and/or 
participating in situations defined by an 
experimenter as ‘‘unjust.’’ This large and 
impressive body of literature (whose most 
recent review appears in Adams and 
Freedman, 1976) has focused primarily on 
the proper. specification of the determi- 
nants of “‘inequity effects” (thought to be 
anger in the under-reward case, guilt in 
the over-reward case) and certain not- 
yet-well-understood redressing behaviors. 
The favorite research design involves ob- 
serving the reactions of subjects whose 
expectations, furnished by the inves- 
tigator, are violated. For example: Wal- 
ster and Austin (1974) measured the con- 
tentment and distress of subjects who, led 
to expect “‘normal $2 pay” for performing 
a proofreading task, were paid varying 
amounts; McCranie and Kimberly (1973) 
constructed a referential standard whose 
‘three ranks were always described as 
consistent (i.e., all high) so that the Ss 


' * The research reported in the-article was con- 
ducted as part of a program of research supported by 
MH 242254, “Experimental Studies of Household 
Social Status.” We are grateful to Morris Zelditch, 
Jr., Ross Stolzenberg and an anonymous reviewer 
for very helpful comments. The first author also. 
wishes to thank, for support of computation, the 
Center for Metropolitan Planning and Research of 
The Johns Hopkins University (at the very early 
stages of this research) and the Department of 
Sociology of Columbia University; for clerical sup- 
port, the Barnard College Research Committee; Joan 
Huber for editorial advice. 


would have a highly stable referent with 
which to compare ego’; and Cook 
(1975:382) supplied subjects with the im- 
plicit distribution rule that ‘‘pay should be 
allocated on the basis of ability.” 
The research designs described above 
as. archetypical bypass the. critical ques- 
tions of the justice problem: (1) Is there a 
general standard (or standards) that guides 
judgments concerning distributive justice 
issues in such crucial areas as earnings? 
(2) How much consensus is there concern- 
ing such standards of justice? Such re- 
search designs also ignore the basic ques- 
tion about the etiology of the standards of 


justice, the major puzzle being whether 


they are derived from actual distributions 
of resources—an existential referent—as 
Homans (1974; 1976) has suggested, or 
whether they are plucked from some 
primordial image of ‘‘what ought to 
be’’—a utopian referent—as Berger et al. 
(1972) have suggested. - 

Laboratory experiments undoubtedly 
have pursued the right tactic in attempting 
to fix experimentally the normative 
framework into which subjects are to be 
placed. The existence of consensually 
held standards of justice is so critical to 
the experiments that it would be damaging 
to assume that they are brought to the 
experimental setting by subjects. Yet from 
the viewpoint of attempting to assess the 
importance to real-world behavior of dis- 
tributive justice processes, the existence 
and prevalence of such frameworks must 
be taken as problematic. 

Nor is this question merely one of con- 
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cern to the social scientist interested in 
real-world applications of the concepts 
and theories of distributive justice. The 
two major theoretical formulations de- 
cidedly regard as problematic the content 
of the justice rules. The Berger et al. 
(1972) model defines a situation as unjust 
if a real-world actor’s level of a goal- 
object differs from the level of the goal- 
object received by his/her counterpart in a 
“referential structure.” Note. that this 


formulation is amenable to both the uto- 


pian and the existential conceptions 
of the sources of justice. The Homans 
(1974) model defines justice as equality of 
actors’ profits/investments ratios. Both 
models are essentially multivariate and 
both recognize the multiplicity of dimen- 
sions deemed relevant to the justice 
evaluation of shares of social resources. 
Both require a common metric such that 
the value or “‘worth’’ of leveis of char- 
acteristics or inputs and levels of out- 
comes can be established unambiguously 
-(cf. Homans, 1976:232). 

However, the research tradition has 
avoided the question of the just associa- 
tion between levels of actors’ attributes 
and levels of outcomes, apparently prefer- 
ring to relegate it to the givens of the 
theory. Thus, in a well-formalized recent 
piece, Cook (1975:374) consigns to the 
scope conditions of a theory of the 
emergence of justice concerns in social 
systems: (1) the existence of a distribution 
Tule that ‘specifies how the dimensions of 
evaluation in a social system (e.g., skill 
level, seniority, etc.) are related to the 
allocation of valued outcomes” and (2) the 
perception of the legitimacy of the distri- 
bution mule, that is, of “the extent to which 
the distribution rule is supported norma- 
tively in the social system.” Cook 
(1975:373) writes, “‘It would be interest- 
ing, of course, to address questions con- 
cerning the legitimacy of the distribution 
rules (e.g., that workers with more senior- 
‘ity should receive higher salaries).’’ Cur- 
rent empirical studies in distributive jus- 
tice thus expend their major efforts in at- 
tempts to predict reactions to various 
forms of inequity, the latter being defined 
within the context of the research setting. 

But one investigator's assumption is 
another’s research question. Convinced 
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as we are that soup should come before 
salad—that legitimate distribution rules! 
should be endogenous to an empirical 
theory of distributive justice—we under- 
took to animate the Berger et al. (1972) 
referential-structure ‘‘persons,’’ to quicken 
the terms in the Homans ratios, and to do 
sO quantitatively. 

But suppose that selection of referential 
standards, relevant inputs or distribution 
rules is idiosyncratic, suppose that the 


world is as Walster et al. (1976:4-5) ob- 


serve: 


Ultimately, equity is in the eye of the be- 
holder. An individual’s perception of how 
equitable a relationship is will depend on his 
assessment of the value and relevance of the 
various participant’s input and outcomes 
.... If participants do calculate inputs and 
outcomes differently—and it is likely that 
they willl—it is inevitable that participants 
will differ in their perceptions of whether or 
not a given relationship is equitable. 
Moreover, ‘‘objective’’ outside observers 
are likely to evaluate the equitableness of a 
relationship quite aluerenty than do partici- 
pants. 


We suggest that if feaa standards 
turn out to be idiosyncratic, then an em- 
pirical theory of distributive justice is but 
a drollery. Deprived of agreement on what 
is just and unjust, our models would be 
unable to predict anything social (a point 
implied by Homans [1976:232] and well 
understood by Cook, as the scope condi- 
tions show). 

Prediction is not the sole impetus be- .- 
hind our search for consensual referential 
standards. These referential standards or 
distribution rules are part of what Rawis 
(1971:4—5) had in mind in his normative 
theory of justice: 

A society is well-ordered when it is not only 

designed to advance the good of its members 

but when it is also effectively regulated by a 

public conception of justice. That is, it is a 


t! We consider that a distribution rule may be a set 
of guidelines, such as a triage policy, or that it may 
be an empirically-derived function, such as earnings 
returns to specific characteristics. In any case, 
these distribution rules describe ‘“‘what is.” Their 
legitimacy refers to ‘‘what ought to be.” Manipula- 
tion of these two variables may lead to alternative 
research designs. For example, subjects could be 
asked to evaluate alternative distribution rules or 
they could be asked to devise such a rule. 
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society in which (1) everyone accepts and 
knows that the others accept the same prin- 
ciples of justice, and (2) the basic social in- 
stitutions generally satisfy and are sowa to 
satisfy these principles. 


We consider important a research pro- 
gram aimed at documenting empirically 
the standards thought just for the distribu- 
tion of the social primary goods, chief 
among them the Weberian hierarchies of 
wealth, power and prestige, but also the 
sub-hierarchies, such as educational at- 
tainment. Empirical work of the past ten 
years has made notable advances in 


documenting the actual distributions of 


earnings, educational attainment, occupa- 
tional attainment and occupational 
prestige. A parallel assessment of just dis- 
tributions would permit preliminary an- 
swers to the theoretical question of the 
sources of justice and to the practical 
question of everyday discourse, “Whati is 
fair?” 

In the empirical inquiry reported here, 
we restrict attention to the earnings distri- 
bution. Earnings are of overwhelming im- 
portance because, for most persons, they 
are the sole source of monetary income, 
which is critical to so many aspects of life 
in an industrial state. Moreover, money as 
a variable possesses that (blessed) intrin- 
sic quantifiability. 

There are many possibilities for the just 
distribution of earnings. One is eguality, 
that is, zero variance, with equal shares 
for all workers. A second possibility com- 
bines dispersion with random criteria for 
allocation. In this case, the distribution of 
earnings thought just may have a given 
variance, but allocation of differently- 
sized shares would be on a random basis 
(e.g., by lottery). A third possibility com- 
bines dispersion with systematic criteria 
for allocation of the differently-sized earn- 
ings shares. These criteria could be any of 
a large number of personal or family char- 
acteristics, such as age, sex, native 
ability, effort, need or even seemingly ca- 
pricious criteria such as number of lines in 
the right palm.? 


2 Choice of a just distribution of earnings may be 
considered as a branching problem. First, a decision 
is made on the proposition that all shares ought to be 
equal. If that decision is negative, then there are two 
additional decisions to be made, one on the amount 
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This third possibility may be regarded 
as rational selection of a just distribution 
out of all the possible unequal distribu- 
tions. The criteria chosen reflect alterna- 
tive conceptions of just bases or claims for 
earnings allocation. For example, earn- 
ings may be viewed as payment for the 
performance of a job, in which case the 
criteria would be work-related; or earn- 
ings may be viewed as support for a fam- 
ily, in which case certain indicators of 
need would be salient criteria. 

There are many reasons to believe a 
priori that our society represents a par- 
ticular manifestation of the third form of 
justified inequality. Common wisdom 
stresses that there should be some sort of 
fit between a person’s qualifications and 
performance and his/her earnings. All the 
tell-tale traces of distribution rules suggest 
achievement through personal qualities as 
the basic justification for income differen- 
tials with some modifications to take into 
account the varied income needs of per- 
sons and households under certain condi- 
tions (e.g., young children, disabling 
illnesses). The details of the underlying 
structure of justice rules are not as obvi- 
ous, however. Whether educational at- 
tainment, for example, overrides the jus- 
tification for income that may be gener- 
ated by responsibilities for dependents is 
not at all clear. 

The general aims of the research reported 
below are to uncover some of the features 
of the normative structure underlying dis- 
tributive justice judgments concerning 
earnings. We take as problematic, in the 
first place, the existence of such a struc- 
ture and, in the second place, the specific 
provisions within such an existing struc- 
ture. 


Method 


Our research strategy is to elicit from a 
reasonable sample of respondents a set of 
judgments about the justice of the earn- 
ings enjoyed by a variety of fictitious indi- 
viduals and families. These judgments are 





of dispersion to be allowed and the other on whether 
the criteria for allocation ought to be random or 
systematic. These possibilities suggest a variety of 
research designs, thus making possible the reliability 
testing of procedures. 
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‘obtained in household interviews by 
presenting to the respondents a set of de- 
scriptions of individuals and families 
(called vignettes). The set of vignettes 
presented to each respondent has certain 
important features: the distribution of 
earnings across such vignettes is 
rectangular, which maximizes the earn- 
ings variance. Earnings are random with 
respect to all other characteristics, thus 
assuring a test of the relative importance 
of the various justice rules. Finally, the 
overall patterning of judgments about 
such a set of vignettes allows inferences 
concerning collectively preferred earnings 
distributions. 

The respondent sample. Block quota 
sampling methods were used to choose a 
respondent sample of 200 white adults re- 
siding in private households in Baltimore 
City. Sex quotas were fixed to ensure that 
equal numbers of adult females and males 
were interviewed. Although block quota 
sampling methods have known biases (cf. 
Kish, 1965), their considerably lower 
costs offset the greater precision afforded 
by more rigorous area probability sam- 
pling methods for studies in which popula- 
tion estimates are not critical.3 As will be 
shown below, the fact that there are few 
subgroup differences within our sample on 
crucial findings leads us to have some con- 
fidence in the external validity of this par- 
ticular sampling strategy. 

The vignette sample. Each fictitious 
person was described in terms of a combi- 
nation of characteristics, as follows:4 

Sex 

Marital status—Single or married. 

Number of children—Zero to six, in incre- 

ments of one. 

Education— Years of formal education, 

ranging from completion of 


3 Comparisons with census (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1970) estimates for whites in Baltimore City 
show that our sample is similar to the parent popula- 
tion in mean years of school completed (12.3), but 
somewhat younger (43.8 versus 48.4 years) and more 
married (67% versus 56%), a result perhaps of our 
setting sex quotas at parity. The respondents’ tract 
median incomes ranged from $5,442 to $16,685. 

* We decided to restrict vignette characteristics to a 
very small set because each additional factor would 
considerably lessen the efficiency of the vignette 
samples. However, race, ethnicity, length of em- 
ployment and other variables excluded from this 
study will be added to future studies. 
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seventh grade to college 

graduation, in increments of 

one year, 
Occupation— Ninety-six occupational titles 
whose prestige scores, stan- 
dardized by Bose (1973) for 
the Baltimore area, ranged 
from 8.0 to 95.8, plus the: de- 
signation ‘‘Unemployed and 
looking for a job’’ and the 
sex-restricted title ‘‘House- 
wife.” 
Fifteen levels of annual earn- 
ings ranging from $2,000 to 
$40,000; thus, a married 
couple may have combined 
earnings ranging from $2,000 
to $80,000.5 


Half the vignettes described one adult 
person designated either married or single 
but providing no information about the 
spouse, if married. These vignettes mirror ` 
some real-world situations, either of single 
persons living alone or of married persons 
about whose spouses one has no knowl- 
edge. The other half of the vignettes de- 
scribe married couples, with all informa- 
tion given for both husband and wife. The 
vignettes were generated by computer and 
printed on IBM cards, the program ran- 
domly selecting characteristics from 
within each list for each person described 
in a vignette. Thus, for a one-person- 
single vignette, sex was randomly 
selected, then occupation, an educational 
level and finally an earnings amount were 
selected. Restrictions to eliminate non- 
sensical combinations (e.g., a physician 
with an eighth-grade education) were im- . 
posed a priori. To eliminate the possibility 
of zero earnings on a vignette, the Unem- 
ployed and Housewife designations were 
restricted to one such title per married 
couple. 

The vignettes thus seneimied constitute 
an almost completely crossed experimen- 
tal design. Obviously, the characteristics 
of vignettes do not have the same inter- 
correlations as one would find among 
concrete individuals or families. Indeed, 
this is one of the virtues of the vignette 


Earnings— 


5 The levels of individual earnings are in increments 
of $1,000 between $2,000 and $8,000, of $2,000 be- 
tween $8,000 and $14,000, of $4,000 between $14,000 
i $22,000, and of $6,000 between $22,000 and 

0,000. 
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technique. Because correlations are much 
lower than obtained in the real world, re- 
spondents are forced to make discrimina- 
tions that involve taking into account dis- 
parate attainments and characteristics of 
individuals and families. 

Ten samples of .sixty vignettes each 
were drawn, for a total of 600 distinctly 
different vignettes. The vignette samples 
were drawn so that each contained five 
vignettes describing single males, five de- 
scribing single females, ten each of vignet- 
tes describing married males and married 
females (with no information provided 
about a spouse) and thirty vignettes de- 
scribing married couples. The ten vignette 
samples were systematically distributed 
with equal probability across respondents, 
each sample being given to twenty re- 


spondents, for a possible total of 12,000- 


-~ judgments. To preclude order effects, 
each vignette set was well-shuffled. 
Interviews lasting about half an hour 
were conducted by experienced profes- 
sional interviewers.” Each respondent 
was handed a set of vignettes and a box 
` with nine slots, each labeled with a 
number and a description corresponding 
to a level of the justice evaluation vari- 
able, ranging from ‘‘—4 Extremely 
Underpaid,”’ through ‘‘0 Fairly Paid,” to 
“44 Extremely Overpaid.” The task 
given to the respondent was to placé each 
vignette in the slot that corresponded to 
the respondent’s: justice evaluation of 
each vignette.* The interviewers reported 


6 Rach of the ten vignette samples may be regarded 
as a random- sample of a population composed of all 
the permissible combinations of the personal char- 
acteristics. Since each person in each one-person 
vignette could take on one of two sexes, one of two 
marital statuses, one of 99 occupational titles, one of 
ten educational levels and have from zero to six 
children (if married), the population of possible vig- 
nettes for the one-person vignettes was very large. 
Of course, the married-couple vignettes have.a much 
larger population of possible combinations. Because 
the vignette samples were drawn at random; each 
sample has the same statistical properties as the par- 
ent population and varies from it, only. within the 
limits of sampling error. Hence, each sample is a 
replication of an incompletely crossed factorial de- 
sign and has most of the desirable statistical’ proper- 
ties of such designs. 

7 Sidney Hollander and EENT a well-known 
Baltimore survey firm, collected the interviews in 
early 1974. 

' § The actual wording of the item was as follows: 
"People and their jobs differ in a lot of ways. We 
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that the respondents generally approached 
the rating task with seriousness, a view 
borne out by the number of ratings made, 
a total of 11,806, or over 98% of the possi- 
ble ratings. 

Special measurement considerations. 
While most of the variables are measured 
and coded conventionally,? the fairness 
rating deserves special comment. The 
nine-category fairness-rating scale repre- 
sents an attempt to break into the underly- 


ing continuum of perceived relative un- 


fairness with a minimum of bias and a 
maximum of field utility. The scale works 
very well in the personal household inter- 
view situation. Its major weakness is that 
the discrete category values reduce the 
fineness that respondents may want to 
make in their justice discriminations, forc- 
ing them to stay within a set range and to 
round off their judgments. We assume that 
rounding errors are unbiased, i.e., have a 
mean of zero. The scale’s major strength 
is that the combined use of verbal and 
numerical labels may evoke a sense of 
intervalness. Our hope that we have at- 
tained a better-than-ordinal scale hinges 
on those labels (and on the large number 
of ratings). 


‘have ‘made up descriptions of different kinds of 


people and jobs. Here is a box with nine different 
slots in it: Here is a card with a description of a 
person and job. 
a.Please put the card in the slot labeled Fairly Paid 
if you think that the salary is about right for the 
person, that is, if you think that the salary on me 
card is fair payment. 
b.Put the card in the slot labeled Extremely Över 
paid if you think that the money is way too much 
payment for these people, that is, if, taking ev- 
erything into account, you think that they’re 
very much overpaid. 
c.Put the card in the slot labeled: Extremely 
Underpaid if you think that the money is way too 
little payment for these people, that is, if, taking 
- everything into account, you think that they’re 
very much underpaid. 
d.If you think that the salary is a bit too much ora 
bit too little, that is, if you think that it belongs 
somewhere between the most overpaid and the 
most underpaid, then just put the card in the 
slot that you think matches the fairness or un- 
fairness of the salary. 
° The quantitative variables were coded with 


their raw values, except for earnings, which was 


coded in thousands of dollars. Occupation was coded ' 
with the prestige scores standardized for the Balti- 
more area by Bose (1973). Sex and marital. status 


_ entered the regressions. as dummy variables, with the 


categories ‘‘single’’ and ‘‘male’’ coded zero. 
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Table 1. Distributions of Income-Fairness Ratings by Type of Vignette 


Single Single 


Fairness Rating Female Male 
Extremely 

Underpaid (—4) 14% 18% 
Much l ' 

Underpaid (—3) 8 12 
Somewhat 

Underpaid (--2) Jo g 10 
Slightly 

Underpaid (-—1) 11 10 
Fairly r ' 

Paid (0) . 26 19 
Slightly -o 

Overpaid (+1) 10 8 
Somewhat = oe 

Overpaid (+2) e <9 8 
Much l 

Overpaid (+3) J 7 
Extremely 

Overpaid (+4) 10 8 
100% = . ($96) [998] 
Average = 

Rating— —.20 —.61 


Type of Vignette s 
Married Married Married ` All 
Female Male Couples Vignettes 

14% 19% ` 7% A 

8 12 9 9 

10 12 10 10 

11 11 11 ti 

26 21 24 23 

9 8 10 is 

9 8 10 9 

6 5 10 8 

6 5 9 8 
[1991] [1995] [5826] [11806] 
er) 88: +.10 298 





Our research design, then, assumes that 
persons, in fact, make judgments about 
the fairness or relative unfairness of re- 
source allocation. Happily, this is a short- 
lived assumption, since data collection 
soon confirms it. We further assume that 
the individual’s justice conceptual space is 
a continuum with a mid-point of fairness 
and two extreme poles of unfairness.!° 
Since the zero point represents fairness, 
we regard the fairness measure as a con- 
tinuous scale of degrees of unfair payment 
ranging from underpayment through a 
midpoint of fair payment to extreme over- 
payment. 


Results 


The distribution of ratings received by 
the approximately 12,000 vignettes rated 


10 Following Aristotle (1952: Books II and V), we 
consider justice to be a mean, a state intermediate to 
two kinds of injustice—one of excess and the other 
of deficiency——that are contrary both to each other 
and to the mean and that are susceptible of degree 
variation. 


by our respondents is shown in Table 1. If 
respondents were simply endorsing an ex- 
treme laissez-faire outlook, we would ex- 
pect that the ratings would pile up in the 
“Fairly Paid’? category expressing ap- 
proval of the entire range of earnings 
levels for persons and couples of widely 
varying characteristics. This outcome is 
certainly not the case in Table 1. As 
shown in the last column, about 23% of 
the ratings are in the ‘‘Fairly Paid” cate- 
gory, but the remainder are spread quite 
widely across the other ratings. Thus, it is 
clear that the ratings were not randomly 
distributed among vignettes. 

Table 1 may be regarded as a harbinger 
of tendencies that will emerge illuminated 
from the regression analyses. For exam- 
ple, the one-person vignettes, which had 
lower absolute earnings than married 
couple vignettes, exhibit a strong minor 
mode at ratings of —4 (Extremely Under- 
paid) and lower mean ratings, indicating 
the importance of earnings amount per se. 
Further, the minor mode is stronger and 
the mean rating lower for males than: for 
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Table 2. Regressions of Income Fairness Ratings on Vignette Characteristics: One-Person Vignettes 


A Correlation Matrix, Means and Standard Deviations of All One-Person Vignettes: 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Fairness Rating (1) ~.089 —.042 -.079. —.093 —.131 721 .619 
Sex (F=1, M—0) (2) .000 —.041 .032 3.057 008 .000 
Marital Status (3) .643 .059 .0l4 .049 .042 
Number of Children (4) .066 .058 ~.010 —.036 
Education (Years) | (5) .295 .083 8.104 
Occupational Prestige (6) .092 .082 
Income (Thousands) (7) 964 
Income Squared ` (8) 
| Mean=—.562 .500 .666 1.982 12.05 45.89 13.31 299.2 
Standard Deviation=2. 398 .500 '.472 2.181 3.01. 21.65 11.05 437.5 
B. Regression Aisiyaeas "E 
-~ Unstandardized Regression Coefficients . 
(1)—All (2)—Single (3)—Married 
Sex ; "3177 4544 l .2229 
Marital Status ` —. 1743 P 
Number of Children —.0735 7 , —. 0682 
Education (Years) —.0538 —.0691 —.0433 
Occupational Prestige —.0197 ` —.0175 . —, 0202 
Income (Thousands) -3903 .4531 .3689 
Income Squared —. 0060 —.0076 —.0055 
Intercept "1.9928 -2.6351 - -2.4278 
R= 6616 .6873 .6513 
N= 5980 1994 3986 


All statistics significant beyond the .001 level. — 


females, regardless of marital status, 
suggesting that the sex credit is not related 
to breadwinning. | 

The structure of judgments about the 
fairness of earnings. The- gross distribu- 
tions of ratings shown in Table 1 reflect 
the activity of a number of justice rules. In 
order to uncover the structure of the jus- 
tice rules that guided our respondents, we 
resort to multiple regression as an analytic 
tool, regressing the ratings on the char- 


acteristics displayed in the vignette de-. 
scriptions. This approach, of course, as- 


sumes that a linear, additive relationship 
exists, which we will test later. 

Tables 2 and 3 report the results of these 
regressions separately for the one-person 
and the married-couple vignettes. Note 


that the unit of analysis is the vignette, not 


the respondent; there are nearly 12,000 


vignettes, each of which has been rated by 


a respondent. 

The top panels of Tables 2 and 3 contain 
the zero-order correlations among the 
variables used in the regressions reported 


in the bottom panels. With the exception 
of those in the top rows, the correlations 
are of little interest since they are artifacts 
of the design of the study, in which vi- 


‘gnette characteristics were almost ran- 


domly associated with each other. Thus, 
these correlations are consistently low, a 
property which enhances the stability of 
the regression coefficients. 

The unstandardized regression coeffi- 
cients may be regarded as measures of the 
extent to which each of the vignette char- 
acteristics affect the fairness ratings 
achieved by a vignette. Thus, the coeffi- 
cient for education (— .0538), in the case of 
all the one-person vignettes, has a direct 
interpretation, as follows: for each 
additional year of schooling attributed to a 
vignette person, the fairness rating moves 

.05 of a unit toward the unfairly underpaid 
end of the rating scale. 

A positive coefficient may be inter- 


‘preted as indicating an increment in the 


direction of overpayment and a negative 
coefficient as indicating the direction of 
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underpayment. Thus, depending on the 
activity of the whole equation, an incre- 
ment may equally well indicate decreasing 
underpayment, a leap to fairness or in- 
creasing overpayment. Moreover, the sign 
of the coefficient also affects the meaning 
imputed to its magnitude. The larger a 
positive coefficient, the greater the ‘‘pen- 
alty,” but the larger a negative coefficient 
the greater the ‘‘credit.’’ Thus, as we shall 
see when we compare raw weights for 
husband’s and wife’s characteristics, the 
larger of a pair of negative coefficients has 
substantive implications in the same direc- 
tion as the smaller of a pair of positive 
coefficients.!! 

For a variety of reasons, including the 
claims of economists that the utility of 
income varies at the margins, we expected 
to find a nonlinear effect of earnings. Simi- 
lar reasons led us to entertain the 
possibility of nonlinearity in the other vig- 
nette characteristics. The possibility of 
nonlinearity in all the independent vari- 
_ ables was tested by entering quadratic 
terms for all the variables into a polyno- 
mial regression. Inclusion of second-order 


terms for all variables except earnings . 


produces increases in the R*s ranging from 
zero to .003, clearly negligible. 12 Quadra- 
tic terms for the earnings variables, how- 
ever, as expected produce increases in the 
R’s that range from .0234 to .0826. 

A further search for specific non- 
linearities was performed, based on the 
‘notion that the income squared term might 
be masking interactions between earnings 
and each of the other vignette. char- 
acteristics. Substantively, such product 
terms would indicate “‘separate’’ evalua- 
tions of earnings relative to each attribute. 
New models were estimated, for all the 
one-person vignettes together as well as 
disaggregated by marital status and for all 
the married-couple vignettes, in which the 


1! This activity of the regression coefficients paral- 
lels in statistical terms Aristotle’s (1952: Book V) 
observation that ‘‘more of the good and less of the 
evil are gain, and the contrary is loss.” 

12 Because of the high degree of freedom associ- 
ated with the large number-of ratings, even these 
minuscule increases in R? produce highly significant 
F-tests, suggesting rejection of the hypotheses that 
inclusion of quadratic terms adds nothing to the pre- 
diction. However, we consider increases of mag- 
nitude less than .01 to be substantively trivial. 
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fairness rating was regressed on.a set of 
independent variables including all first- 
order characteristics and all two-way in- 
teractions involving earnings. The entire 
set of product terms increased the resul- 
tant R*s (from the purely linear models) 
from .6004 to .6028 in the one-person- 
single case, from .5720 to .5836 in the 
one-person-married case, from .5790 to 
.5887 for all the one-person vignettes to- 
gether, and from .4758 to .4799 for the 
married-couples vignettes. 

Clearly, the net effects of the product 
terms are negligible. Such models fail to 
account for the seven or eight percentage 
points explained by the income-squared 
terms (cf. Tables 2 and 3). Moreover, the 
improvement of one percentage point in 
the one-person-married case is far out- 
weighed by the costs in interpretation. 
The product terms are considerably well 
correlated both with their own constituent 
terms and with each other (since they 
share the earnings term). 

Thus, we favor a simple additive model 
of the fairness rating with a single non- 
linearity in the earnings term. This model 
suggests that the basic justice evaluation 
process implicitly involves three analytic 
steps: first, the worth of the two earnings 
terms is calculated; second, the amounts 
of just remuneration to a set of claims are 
calculated and summed; third, the sum of 
the claims is subtracted from the earnings 
effects to produce the justice evaluation. 
If the remainder is zero, the individual is 
judged fairly paid. If the remainder is a 
positive number, then the. individual is 
judged unfairly overpaid. And, finally, if 
the remainder is a negative number, then 
the individual is judged underpaid. 

In other words, the best and simplest of 
these models consistent with the data 
specifies a straightforward comparison be- 
tween what an individual of such-and- 
such characteristics ought to earn and 
what he/she in fact does earn. This is pre- 
cisely the model of justice evaluations 
suggested by Berger et al. (1972). 

As Tables 2 and 3 indicate, the vignette 
characteristics (all of whose coefficients 
are statistically significant) account for a 
considerable portion of the variance in the 
income fairness ratings, ranging from .49 
to almost .69. Since the fairness of earn- 
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ings is being judged, variation in earnings 
can be expected to consume most of the 
variation in the fairness ratings. The high 
earnings effect indicates that, net of ev- 
erything else, the higher a person’s earn- 
ings the more likely he/she is.to be per- 
ceived as overpaid. High earnings per se 
lead to overpayment judgments, regard- 
less of the income source. The negative 
coefficients for the earnings quadratic 
terms indicate decreasing increments in 
judgments of overpayment, the larger the 
earned income involved. 

The respondents clearly accepted the 
characteristics we used to describe the fic- 
titious persons as just Criteria in earnings 
allocation. Increments in education, oc- 
cupation and number of children, as well 
as maleness and the married state, move 
judgments toward the underpaid side of 
the fairness rating scale, suggesting that 
the justice of earnings is judged not only 
relative to education and occupation but 
also to factors extraneous to the occupa- 
tional sphere. 

Looking now at the disaggregated one- 
person vignettes,'4 the increment in the 
fairness rating due to the effects of the two 
earnings terms (first- and second-order).1s 
slightly greater for single than for married 
persons. The penalty for being female is 
much higher for singles than for marrieds. 
Males are viewed as justified in earning 
more than females, but marriage, and spe- 
cifically the possibility that the earner 
supports a household alone, considerably 
temper this differential. 

Turning now to the married-couple vig- 
nettes (Table 3), the results indicate that 
the husband’s education and occupation 


13 The second-order polynomial is a reasonable, 
albeit imperfect, approximation of the effect of earn- 


ings on the fairness rating. For example, in the ` 


married-couple vignettes, the highest mean fairness 
rating, 2.949 occurs at the combined-earnings value 
of $58,000, whereupon the mean fairness rating dips 
to 1.718 at $68,000 (mean fairness ratings close to 1.7 
also occur at values of 39, 40, 45 and 52 thousand 
dollars), then recovers to 2.525 at the final 
combined-earnings value of 574,000. This activity is 
represented in our equation by a parabola that peaks 
at $64,000 and descends to £ combined-earnings ef- 
fect at $74,000 which is close to that at $52,000. 

u The difference in R? due to separate b weights 
is only .0057 (but statistically significant, as indicated 
in footnote 12); examination of the differences in the 
slopes is our main interest here. 
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buy more underpayment than the wife’s. 
When husband’s and wife’s earnings enter 
the regression separately, the increment in 
the fairness rating due to the two earnings 
terms (first- and second-order) is larger for 
the husband than for the wife; thus, his 
earnings contribute a bit more than hers to 
a judgment in the direction of overpay- 
ment. This constitutes the only benefit to 
women we discern in these data. And, 
strictly speaking, it is not a benefit ‘‘to”’ 
women, but rather ‘‘through’’ women to 
their households. !* 

A further search for interactions in the 
married-couple vignettes revealed one 
important effect. The product term for the 
husband’s ‘and wife’s earnings is highly 
significant and improves R? over two per- 
centage points, or as much as the two 
earnings-squared terms (cf. Table 3, mod- 
els [2] and [3]). The coefficient of —.0029 
indicates a greater justification of the 
same combined earnings amount when 
both spouses are employed. For example, 
the familv in which the two spouses each 
earn $10,000 has an extra credit of —.29 on 
the fairness rating scale, a credit not 
granted to the family in which one spouse 
earns $20,000 and the other is unem- 
ployed. Remember that this effect is net of 
the effects of absolute level of earnings. 

Moreover, this interaction indicates ap- 
proval of equality of earnings between 
spouses. For the product term varies in- 
versely with the size of the gap between 
the factors and is maximized when the two 
factors are equal. For example, while the 
spouses who each earn $10,000 would - 
enjoy a credit of —.29 on the fairness 
rating scale, the family in which one 
spouse earns $15,000 and the other earns 
$5,000 would have a credit of —.22. 

Note that the interaction between the 


. two earnings suggests only justification of 


higher earnings when both spouses are 
employed and still higher earnings when 
their earnings are equal. It tells us nothing 


1S As Quevedo y Villegas (1963), the great poet of 
the Spanish baroque, observed in Letrilla satirica: 
‘‘Poderoso caballero es don dinero,” money 
engenders almost sacred respect. Its presence 
doesn’t ever escape our notice. A family may not get 
increased prestige for having a wife-mother physi- — 
cian, but it certainly gets judged overpaid if the - 
wife-mother has sizable earnings. 
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about whether, if there is a gap, it is more 
tolerable when one spouse rather than the 
other has the higher earnings. 


The Question of Consensus 


Although the analyses presented so far 
have indicated that the linear model is a 
good fit to the fairness ratings, the R*s do 
not exceed .69, suggesting that there is 
still some individual variation, some of 
which may be regarded as “‘error.’’ Now 
we consider that consensus exists in a 
population when there are no significant 
amounts of structured disagreement 
among socially recognizable subgroups of 
the population in question. 


In order to search for such sieactared = 


disagréement, we entered respondent 


characteristics into the analyses. It should 


be recalled that since each respondent had 
an equal chance of receiving each of the 
vignette samples, the respondent char- 
acteristics correlate essentially zero with 
any of the vignette characteristics. Hence, 
whatever respondent characteristics af- 
fect the ratings do so independently of the 
analyses presented earlier. 

The results of these regressions indicate 
that the respondent characteristics ac- 
count for remarkably little of the variance 
in the fairness ratings. The R? values, 
while statistically significant, are substan- 
tively tiny. In the case of the one-person 
vignettes, all the respondent char- 
acteristics together account for only .0045 
of the variation in the ratings and, in the 
case of the two-person vignettes, only 
.0077. This is strong indication that the 
determinants of income fairness evalua- 
tions are not rooted to any great extent in 
raters’ demographic characteristics.!® 

To test the possibility that respondent 
characteristics interacted with vignette 
characteristics, we computed all re- 
gressions with interaction terms added to 
the basic set of terms. In no case did the 
increase in R? due to the entire set of in- 
teraction terms reach a magnitude of .01. 

To explore further a possible effect of 
sex of respondent on the fairness ratings, 





16 Recall that the ratings were produced by 200 
respondents. Hence, the regression results aré in- 
flated by intra-individual correlations. So the tiny 
respondent effects themselves are inflated. 
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we correlated the mean ratings given by 
males with the mean ratings given by 
females for each of the six-hundred dis- 
tinctly different vignettes. This procedure 
yielded a correlation coefficient of .9393, 
highly significant, indicating that the rela- 
tive orderings given to vignettes by males 
and by females are virtually the same. 

Thus, we conclude that the judgments 
made by our respondents were guided by 
consensually held justice rules. The vari- 
ance left unexplained in Tables 2 and 3 
may be attributable to “‘error’’ or to char- 
acteristics of the respondents on which we 
have no measures. 


Estimating Fair Earnings 


We now use the regressions reported in 
Tables 2 and 3 to estimate the earnings 
amounts for persons and married couples 
of varying characteristics that would be 
most likely to be judged ‘Fairly Paid.” 
Table 4 reports a number of such esti- 
mates for single persons, married persons 
about whose spouse nothing. is known, 
and married couples. The figures are for 
individual earnings in the first two cases 
(the first four columns) and for combined 
earnings of the married counples.!’ 

The lowest estimate, $7,125, is for 
single females with seven years of educa- 
tion and jobs such as ‘‘chambermaid.”’ 
The highest estimate, $34,593, is for the 
combined earnings of a married couple, 
both college graduates and with jobs such 
as ‘‘lawyer.’’. We suspect that the former 
estimate exceeds the typical wage for such 
persons and that the latter figure is less 
than actual typical earnings for such mar- 
ried couples. These extreme estimates 
suggest a tighter just distribution of earn- 
ings than exists in the empirical world. 

Variation within rows reflects the sex 
and marital status variables. Variation 
within columns reflects the education and 
occupation variables. It is clear that 


17 Estimates of fair earnings are obtained by solv- 
ing according to the quadratic formula the re- 
gressions (2) and (3) of Table 2 and (5) of Table 3. 
The solution sets for each equation contain two real 
numbers, only one of which lies in the domain of the | 
earnings terms used in this research (2 = x « 40 in 
the one-person case and 2 = x « 80 in the two- 
person case). It is this one root out of each solution 
set that constitues a valid estimate of fair carnings 
(cf. Kerlinger and Pedhazur, 1973:213—4). 
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Table 4. Estimated Fair Earnings for Individuals and Married Couples of Varying Personal 











Characteristics 
Education Occ. Single Single Married Married Married 
(Years) Prestige Male Female Male Female Couple 

7 10 $8,473.70 $7,125.00 $9,217.00 $8,397.50 $13,187.50 

8 10 8,710.50 7,315.80 9,379.40 8,554.60 13,562.50 

8 20 9,250.00 7,835.50 10,151.90 9,300.80 15,281.30 

8 30 9,815.80 8,375.00 10,950.80 10,070.80 16,937.50 
10 20 9,697.40 8,250.00 10,491.00 9,627.90 16,093.80 
10 30 10,276.30 8,802.60 11,302.10 10,408.70 17,906.30 
10 40 10,868.40 9,355.30 12,144.00 11,216.90 19,781.30 
12 30 10,743.40 9,236.80 11,659.10 10,751.70 18,875.00 
12 40 11,355.30 9,802.60 12,515.20 11,572.40 20,687.50 
12 50 11,986.80 10,388.20 13,407.80 12,425.00 22,687.50 
12 60 12,644.70 10,986.80 14,341.80 13,313.60 24,812.50 
14 40 11,855.30 10,263 .20 12,893.20 11,933.80 21,750.00 
14 50 12,506.60 10,861.80 13,802.80 12,801.30 23,812.50 
14 60 13,184.20 11,473.70 14,756.40 13,706.70 25,843.80 
14 70 13,901.30 12,111.80 15,761.10 14,655.50 28,125.00 
16 50 13,039, 50 11,342.10 14,205.80 13,184.50 24,812.50 
16 60 13,736.80 11,973.70 15,180.40 14,107.80 27,031.30 
16 70° 14,480.30 12,631.60 16,209.70 15,077.20 29,281.30 
16 80 15,250.00 13,328.90 17,304.10 16,100.30 31,812.50 
16 90 16,059.20 14,039.50 18,447 .80 17,187.40 34,593 .80 





See footnote 17. 


intra-column differences are greater than 
intra-row differences, suggesting the 
larger effects of occupationally relevant 
factors. : 

The estimates for fair combined earn- 
ings are lower than the sum of the earnings 
of two comparable single persons at the 
lower attainment levels, but larger at the 
higher attainment levels. This pattern 
suggests special credits for low-earnings 
singles who have to maintain a household 
alone and also, as noted earlier, for high- 
earning, both-employed married couples. 

The one-person-married condition 
maximizes earnings across the full spec- 
trum of educational and occupational at- 
tainment. We interpret this as a 
presumed-need differential. 

We regard Table 4 as a summary of the 
region of justice in earnings allocation. 
Entries in the top row are minimum 
amounts, and entries in the bottom row 


are maximum amounts. Differentials be- | 


tween minimum earnings and maximum 
earnings reflect activity of justly- 
perceived need and merit factors. 


Summary and Discussion 


This research shows that the fairness of 
earnings is judged relative to a set of 
criteria which includes (but may not be 


limited to) education, occupation, sex, 
marital status and knowledge of family 
earnings. These criteria appear to be held 
consensually and are largely independent 
of the raters’ observable demographic 
attributes. 

This means that an equal distribution of 
earnings would be considered unjust. The 
justly-perceived dependence of just earn- 
ings on earner characteristics suggests a 
certain inappropriateness of methods for 
assessing income inequality that have 
absolute equality as the ideal to be approx- 
imated (e.g., Gini’s coefficient of concen- 
tration and the variance). On the other 
hand, we certainly found approval for a 
very restricted variance in the earnings 
distribution, but this variance must be 
structured and not random. 

One of the more fascinating findings of 
this research is approval not only of two- 
earner families, but of a money credit to 
spouses whose earnings are equal. This 
suggests acceptance of marital equality as 
an ideal, and also suggests recognition 
that married individuals whose spouses 
are employed work harder and have less 
leisure than married individuals with un- 
employed spouses. We think it is time that 
the -tax structure adjusts to the new 
realities. 

There are many questions for future re- 
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search, but a most important one is to 
assess the consequences for social sys- 
tems and for their members of actual earn- 
ings distributions that exhibit varying de- 
grees of deviation from the consensually- 
held principles of justice in earnings allo- 
cation. 
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PROOF? NO. EVIDENCE? NO. 
A SKEPTIC’S COMMENT ON 
INVERARITY’S USE OF STATISTICAL 
INFERENCE* 


(COMMENT ON INVERARITY, 
ASR APRIL, 1976) 


Inverarity’s (1976) selective use of 
significance tests in his recent study of 
populism and lynching in Louisiana would 
seem to require far more justification than 
provided.! In his cross-sectional analysis by 
parish, goodness-of-fit chi-square. tests are 
applied to entire causal models, but no attempt 
is made to assess the importance of stochastic 
processes for individual coefficients. This pat- 
tern is all the more curious since significance 
tests are applied to individual coefficients in 
the OLS model reported on page 276. 
Moreover, important substantive conclusions 
. are drawn from the time series shown in Figure 
1 with no apparent concern for the alternative 
explanation of chance. Consequently, even if, 
as Inverarity argues, the Winch and Campbell 
(1969) article justifies using goodness-of-fit 
tests, it is still unclear how it supports Inverar- 
ity’s decision to consider stochastic processes 
in some contexts and not others. Therefore,. 
the purpose of this brief comment is twofold: to 
provide some groundwork for Inverarity’s re- 
sponse and to call attention to special issues 
regarding statistical inference for historical 


* Beneath this necessarily brief comment lie a 
variety of difficult substantive and mathematical is- 
sues. To the degree that I have been able to correctly 
articulate their relevance for historical data, much of 
the credit belongs to Marilynn Brewer from UCSB’s 
Psychology Department, Thomas Cooley from 
UCSB’s Economics Department, George Bohrnstedt 
from Indiana University’s Department of Sociology 
and an anonymous reader. In addition, much of the 
background reading for this comment was accom- 
plished over the past year in which my research was, 
in part, supported by a grant from the Russell Sage 
Foundation to. study methodology for Evaluation 
Research. Finally, Sarah Fenstermaker Berk de- 
serves credit for the irreverent: parts of the com- 
ment’s title. 

1 Throughout this comment, I will assume that 
Inverarity means to use a ‘*Classical’’ approach to 
statistical inference based on a frequency interpreta- 
tion of probability. There is certainly no evidence 
that a Bayesian view was intended: no discussion of 
prior probability: distributions, likelihoods, degrees 
of belief, and so on (Box and Tiaa, 1973). 


data:(cf. for example, Snyder and Tilly, 1972; E 
Feierabénd and Feierabend, 1966; Gurr, 1968). ` 


In an unusually lùcid discussion of inferen- 
tial reasoning, the mathematician Polya 
(1954: 12) characterizes ‘generalization’ as 


' “passing from the consideration of a given set 


of objects to that of a larger set, containing the 
given set.” This process may be properly 
undertaken through a wide variety of analytical 
devices in which chance, as “the ever present 
rival conjecture,” is but one of the many 
hazards to overcome. In this context, Ed- - 
gington (1966:485) distinguishes between. > 
‘statistical’? and ‘‘non-statistical’’ inference; 
the former approached through estimation or 
hypothesis testing, the latter through “‘logical’’ 
considerations. My point, therefore, is that 
Inverarity’s selective use of statistical infer- 
ence per se is not the issue; inferences often 
may rest on theoretical arguments. However, 
in the absence of some persuasive rationale, 
the selective use of statistical inference looks 
rather like the haphazard use of statistical in- 
ference. 

Perhaps the most common ‘Justification in 
sociology for statistical inference rests on a 
hypothetical model in Which a very large 
number of probability samples are indepen- 
dently drawn from a population of fixed values 
and a sampling distribution of the resulting 
population estimates is constructed (Kish, 
1965:9~11). Statistical inference is mandated 
by a special kind of stochastic ‘‘distortion’’ or 


“error” introduced by the researcher when 


only part of a population of fixed values is 
studied. Each observation can be seen as a 
random variable (Kmenta, 1971:104) and, 
building on the assumption of a very large 
number of independent repeated drawings, 
mathematical-statisticians have provided the 
techniques with which to estimate from a single 
sample, the long-run consequences of the sam- 


pling process. 
2 Under the rubric of what one might call ‘‘ana- 


- lytical”? or “‘theoretical”’ generalization, nonstatisti- 


cal inferences are made routinely not only in 
sociological case studies, but in survey research 
when investigators „generalize to units outside the 
sampled population, both in space and time (Kish, 
1965:7-8). 

3.1 do not mean to imply that the step from an 
estimated sampling distribution to significance tests 
and/or confidence intervals is universally accepted. 
Indeed, there are many lively controversies sur- 
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However, as ‘Hollis and Nell (1975: 16) have 
-observed ‘‘statistics does not become a cal- 
_ culus of. probabilities either merely by being 
mathematically sound or merely by being ` 
christened a calculus of-probabilities.”’ 
ticular probability calculus must fit the pro- 
posed stochastic, process. and accurately de-: 
scribe the ` outcomes «of its ‘repeated 


“realizations” (see also Malinvaud, 1970:69—:. 


73). .Perhaps responding to such consid- 
erations, Inverarity’s footnote £9.characterizes 
his data as a “‘population”’ (implicitly discard- 


ing the random sampling model) and the Winch . 


and Campbell (1969) article is cited_as justifica- 
tion for using chi-square goodness-of-fit tests. 
Unfortunately, this still leaves serious. am- 
biguities. 


The random sampling model formally sae 


dresses external validity: inferences from a 
probability sample to a population of fixed ob- 
servations. In contrast, the Winch-Campbell 
model addresses internal validity (Campbell 
and Stanley, 1966): the degree to which alter- 
native explanations for an assumed causal ef- 
fect can be ruled out.* Their perspective draws 
heavily on the randomization process in true 
experiments by which a researcher attempts to 
statistically equate groups of subjects (or other 
units) before the treatment is applied. Subjects 
are randomly assigned to treatment and control 
groups so -that preexisting systematic dif- 
ferences between individuals are transformed 
‘into random group differences. While the 
“luck of the draw” during the assignment 
process may result in actual nonequivalence 
(thus confounding treatment effects with 


‘‘selection’’ effects), the probability of this — 


occurrence can be gauged with significance 
tests. Put another way, significance tests. re- 
flect the probability over repeated random as- 
signments of the entire subject pool, that what 
one takes as a treatment effect really results 





rounding these inferential procedures which seem a 
very long way from resolution (Hogben, 1957; Mor- 
rison and Henkel, 1970; Barnett, 1973; Bartlett, 
1975; Ferguson, 1967). l 
‘ This requires some qualification. In the Winch 
and Campbell (1969) article, the authors were still. 
operating under the Campbell and Stanley (1966) 


typology. ‘‘Instability’’ was added as a new” threat - 


to internal validity and resulted from such things as 
sampling, randomization and unreliable megsures. 
Tests of statistical significance only addressed insta- 
bility. The revisionist perspective -enunciated by 
Cook and Campbell (1975) treats instability sepa- 
rately as ‘‘conclusion validity.” In other words, 
while the issue remains alternative explanations for 
assumed causal effects, internal validity is reserved 
for systematic biases while conclusion validity refers 
to chance factors. And again, tests of statistical 
significance are only appropriate for the latter., 
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fromi chance group differences between ex- 
perimentals and controls (Fisher, 1971:13-4; 


“Lindquist, 1953;,11-2).5 


‘While the relevance of the randomization 
model for, Inverarity’s goodness-of-fit tests 
may. not be immediately apparent, Winch and | 
Campbell (1969) provide the necessary, links. 
To freely translate their somewhat ‘informal 
discussion, they suggest that regardless of the 
causal model being entertained, one should 
also consider a world in which any associations 


' between observed variables are the result of 


some random assignment process. In other 
words, social forces replace the researcher as 
randomizer, ‘ and just.as one must rule out 
chance in randomized experiments, one must 
rule out chance in substantive models. Note 
that the problem is not random sampling error 
as described earlier under the random sampling 
perspective and, thus, not external validity. 
Rather, the problem is internal validity and 
ruling out a particular kind of alternative 
(stochastic) explanation for observed associa- 
tions. 

How well does this model fit Inverarity’ S 
cross-sectional data? To begin, footnote 19 is, 
in fact, broadly consistent with what appear to | 
be Winch and Campbell’s central arguments. -- 
However, why the model justifies goodness-. 
of-fit tests and not tests of individual coeffi- ` 
cients would seem to need further clarification. . 
A random assignment world would appear to 
warrant the null hypothesis that each of the 


- coefficients are zero. (For some important 


consequences of this, see Bohrnstedt’s adja- 
cent comment.) Then, significance tests would 
suggest which observed relationships might be 
understood as random error and which could 
be attributed to other (deterministic) pro- 
cesses. 

More fundamentally, one must also consider 
how sensible the hypothetical random assign- 
ment world .really is. Winch and Campbell 
would seem to require a world that first at- 
taches to each county a value for an endoge- 


‘nous variable and then randomly pairs with it 


5 While there is wide agreement on the particulars 
of the randomization models, there is a. healthy- de- 
bate about the appropriate tests when the model is 
applied to an actual experiment. Subjects and their - 
attached scores on a dependent variable(s) are com- 
moniy viewed as. randomly shuffled between ex- 
perimental and control groups (e.g., Siegel, 
1956:88-9), but the choice between nonparametric, 
component-randomization tests and parametric tests 
is controversial. (Siegel, 1956; Edgington, 1966; Alf 
and Abrahams, 1972), Regardless of which tests are 


-used, however, all address . internal validity and 


provide no.information about generalizations beyond 
the pool of subjects actually epeiened to treatment 
and control groups. 
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values for each of the exogenous variables. 
This entire process is then repeated a very 
large number of times to generate a “‘popula- 
tion of realizations’ of which the observed 
data is a single realization. Without such ‘re- 
peated assignments of the full pool of observa- 
tions, the required sampling distribution on 
which probabilistic statements necessarily rest 
is at best imaginary. And while concepts for 
imaginary things (such as mass in physics) can 
be useful, they should not be introduced with- 
out careful thought and discussion.® 

Further complications immediately surface 
when one remembers that, according to the 
Winch-Campbell model, the pool of potential 
observations on all variables is fixed, all mar- 
ginal distributions remain unchanged in re- 
peated random assignments of the entire pool, 
and the values of endogenous variables at- 
tached to particular counties are constant. 
These are substantive statements about a very 
special kind of randomizing world or, alterna- 
tively, about particular historical processes. 
Why not allow new values on any of the vari- 
ables to appear in different realizations? Why 
not allow the marginals to vary? Why not allow 
values of the endogenous variables attached to 
particular counties to change? Moreover, the 
Winch-Campbell model seems only to apply to 
models with a single endogenous variable and 
thus provides no formal guidance for situations 
in which the covariance between multiple 


endogenous variables varies in repeated 


realizations. In short, the use of the Winch- 
Campbell model would seem to require far 
greater justification and may well be inappro- 
priate. Should this be the case, the real mean- 
ing of Inverarity’s goodness-of-fit tests become 
obscure. The stochastic processes Inverarity 
may want to consider are not the ones de- 
scribed by the model.” Exaggerating some- 
what, it is a bit like trying to calculate the 
probability of obtaining a head or tail with a 
model based on a six-sided die. 


6 A full-blown Bayesian critique would go a gcod 
deal further. Rather than resorting to the mental 
gymnastics required to conjure up the necessary 
sampling distribution, the ‘relative frequency ap- 
proach to statistical inference in this case would be 
discarded in favor of statistical inference based on 
“degree of belief’ (Barett, 1973). 

7 I suspect a better stochastic model could have 
been developed from econometric traditions (e.z., 
Malinvaud, 1970:59--61). However, while there is rot 
space here to detail my uneasiness with such models, 
they in essence seem to define the important prab- 
lems away through assumptions made about the 
stochastic processes involved in the “‘error term” 
(Berk and Brewer, 1977). The discussion below of 
time-series models will provide a brief exposure to 
some of these difficulties. 
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Turning to the time-series data shown in 
Figure 1, recall that several important substan- 
tive conclusions were reached with no consid- 
erations of random processes. Is this reason- 
able? In fact, stochastic models of longitudinal 
data may be usefully viewed as another class of 
randomization models. Each observation is 
treated as a random variable, the set of obser- 
vations: are treated as a family of random vari- 
ables, and one can speak about the probability 
distribution for a given variable or the joint 
probability distribution for the family of ran- 
dom variables. In addition, when sequential 
numbers are affixed to each random variable, 
they represent an equal interval scale describ- 
ing each observation’s location in time. There- 
fore, each random variable can be treated as a 
function of time and a wide variety of stochas- 
tic models for the relationship between time 
and the observations may be postulated and 
tested (Cramer and Leadbetter, 1967; Cinlar, 
1975). 

Again, internal validity, not external validity 
is the issue. Each set of observations can be 
treated as a realization of an underlying 
stochastic process, not as a random sample 
from a larger group of time-dependent pro- 
cesses. The stochastic process is typically as- 
sumed to be invariant with respect to the dis- . 
placement of time: the models are assumed to 
be “‘stationary’’ or are transformed into sta- 
tionary models (Pindyck and Rubinfeld, 
1976:435—6).8 Each number reflecting an ob- 
servation’s temporal location has meaning rela- 
tive only to an arbitrary starting point. Thus, 
one might say that for these models, time has 
no ‘“‘historical’’ interpretation. Or, to quote 
Nelson (1973:26), ‘tin a probabilistic sense, his- 
tory repeats itself in a stationary time series.’’? 


3 At least two qualifications are required here. 
First, a few kinds of nonstationary models such as 
the "random walk” can be estimated but, by and 
large, nonstationarity is removed in social science 
applications, Second, there are actually many differ- 
ent kinds of stationarity. For example, ‘‘strict’’ 
stationarity requires that the joint probability distri- 
bution be invariant with respect to the displacement 
of time. ‘‘Weak"’ stationarity only requires that in 
repeated realizations the expected value of the series 
is constant, the expected value of squared deviation 
scores (the variance) is constant and, for any lag, the 
expected cross-product between random variables 
(the covariance) is constant. The former implies the 
latter, but not the reverse (Cramer and Leadbetter, 
1967:120--3). For. present purposes, however, such 
distinctions are not critical. 

? Technically, one could still speak about external 
validity to a population of all possible realizations of 
the stationary series. However, this is, by definition, 
almost always a substantively trivial population. 
Thus, interesting generalizations will typically flow 
from theoretical considerations. 
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To illustrate: in their introductory chapter to 
Stationary and Related Stochastic Processes, 
Cramer and Leadbetter (1967) concretize their 
discussion of stationary processes with an 
example involving the background ‘‘noise’’ 
associated with ‘‘phase tracking” of satellite 
transmissions. They display graphs showing 
that while the temporal series varies from ob- 
servation to observation, it seems to oscillate 
around a constant level with fluctuations that 
seem on the average to be about the same size. 
Thus, while one requires that the observations 
be arrayed with real numbers indicating tem- 
poral location (e.g., to be able to graph the 
pattern), one could begin that series at any 
arbitrary point and expect to find the same 
patterns were the series to begin at any other 
arbitrary point. The ordering and spacing of 
observations is what matters, not the starting 
point.!° Consequently, one could take a very 
large number of time-series samples with each 
replication treated as an independent realiza- 
tion of the same underlying stationary stochas- 
tic process, even though each realization 
would necessarily have a different starting 
point. This leads to the critical result that a 
meaningful sampling distribution could be pro- 


duced from which probabilistic inferences. 


could be drawn. oe 

What ‘happens if the empirical series is, in 
fact, not stationary? While there is some dis- 
agreement on how best to handle nonstationar- 
ity (Glass et al., 1975; Hibbs, 1974), there is 
currently consensus that, for social science ap- 
plications, one usually interprets its causes as 
deterministic and attempts to remove them be- 


fore stochastic models are applied.!! Box on 


Jenkins (1970) emphasize ‘‘differencing’’ t 
remove longitudinal trends (e.g., a aie 
shows a gradual increase); econometricians 


such as Kmenta (1971) and Johnston (1972) . 


emphasize regression techniques. Neverthe- 


less, the statistical inference is still meant to | 


address internal, not external validity. 

The implications for Inverarity’s time series 
should now be apparent. If the longitudinal 
pattern of lynching is viewed as having no 
- stochastic component, conclusions may be 


drawn with no reference to chance. If the- 
series is viewed as at least partly stochastic and © 


19 In their introductory chapter, Box and Jenkins 
(1970) draw on similar illustrations of stationary: 


processes. The most important point for our discus-- 


sion is that while observations are taken over ons, 
the starting point is irrelevant. 

1 This consensus may be breaking down, since 
models with stochastic parameters are becoming 
more common. See, for example, Cooley and 
Prescott (1973). 
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stationary, then formal estimation procedures 
may be appropriate. Finally, if the series is 
viewed as at least partly stochastic and 


` nonstationary, attempts could be made to re- 


move the nonstationarity before estimation. 
However, such decisions must be made in the 
context of what numerous replications (or 
‘‘realizations’’) mean for. historical data. The 
fit between the model of.a stationary time 


series and radio waves, industrial processes 


and the like seems quite good. The case for 
patterns of lynchings or other historical events 
over time would seem far more difficult to 
make. o 

In summary, mathematical-statisticians have 
blessed us with a wide variety of stochastic 
models which may, in theory, be applied to all 
manner of social science data. Moreover, these 
models are often amazingly robust when cer- 
tain assumptions are violated. However, 
robustness must not be confused with infallibil- 
ity if the probability assessments which emerge 
are to be taken seriously. This.means that 
selection of a particular stochastic model must 
be carefully made and that one also must de- 
termine more generally if stochastic processes, 
as currently defined, are applicable for the data 


.. on hand. 


Richard A. Berk 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 
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USE OF THE MULTIPLE INDICATORS- 
MULTIPLE CAUSES (MIMIC) MODEL* 


(COMMENT ON INVERARITY, 
ASR APRIL, 1976) 


In a recent issue of this journal, Inverarity 
(1976) applies J6reskog’s technique for the 
analysis of covariance structures (Jéreskog, 
1970; 1973) to a Multiple Indicators-Multiple - 
Causes (MIMIC) model of lynchings which oc- 
curred in Louisiana in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. The purpose of this comment is to show 
that a re-estimation of his parameters indicates 
that the model for which he suggests support 
exists probably, in fact, should be rejected. 

The basic three-indicator, three-cause model 
proposed by Inverarity to explain lynchings in 
Louisiana from 1889-1896 is shown in Figure 
1. The structural equation linking the unob- 
served variable, Mechanical Solidarity (n), to 
the three exogenous variables, Percent Black 


(e), Urbanization (e) and Religious 
Homogeneity (e,), is given by 
N = Qi, + Oak, + asf3 + €, (1) 


* The author is grateful to Richard Berk, William 
Bielby, Peter Burke, Arthur Goldberger, Robert 
Hauser and Michael Hout for helpful comments on 
an earlier draft of this comment. As usual, the author 
takes sole responsibility for any errors. Special 
thanks to Debbie Adams for typing the manuscript. 
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and the measurement model linking the three 
indicators, Percent Democratic Vote, 1892 
Presidential Election (y,), Percent Democratic 
Vote, 1896 Gubernatorial Election (y,) and 
Lynchings, 1889-1896, to Mechanical Solidar- 
ity are 


y= Bin + u; (2) 
Ya = Ayn + Uy i 
Ys = Ban + Us 


where 1, Hg, Ms, Bi» Bs and Bs are the primary 
parameters of interest to be estimated.’ Using 
the more compact matrix notation where y and 
x are 3x1 vector of observables, a and £ 3x1 
vectors of coefficients and u a 3x1 vector of 
error terms, Hauser and Goldberger (1971) and 
Jéreskog and Goldberger (1975) show that sub- 
stituting (1) into (2) yields 


y= Beyt) +u (3) 
= m'y + Vv 


which is the reduced form where IJ = a@’ 
is the coefficient matrix and 


y= Bet+u (4) 


is the reduced form disturbance vector. The 
covariance matrix of v is 


Q = Evy) =R +O, O 


where @ i is diagonal. Joreskog and Goldberger 
(1975:632) point out that the reduced form pa- 
rameters remain unchanged if 8 is multiplied 
by a scalar and a and o% are divided by the 
same scalar. Some decision must be made 
about how to resolve this indeterminancy. 
Jéreskog and Goldberger chose to assume that 
the variance of e is unity, i.e., oł = 1.0 al- 
though, as we shall see, other decisions which 
fix the metric of the unobserved variable are 
also possible. 

In attempting to reproduce the results In- 
verarity presented in his Figure 3, we first fixed 
g% to unity, but the estimates obtained varied 
from those presented by Inverarity in some 
unexpected ways.* Table 1 shows the results of 


' The notation used in this comment is that of 
Jöreskog and Goldberger (1975) rather than that of 
Inverarity. 

2 All of the results presented in this comment were 
estimated using LISREL (Jéreskog and van Thillo, 
1972). However, the results shown in Figure 1 were 
reproduced exactly using ACOVSF (Jdreskog et al., 
1970), guaranteeing that our results do not differ 
from those of Inverarity as a fanction of having used 
LISREL instead of ACOVS. We, personally, find 
MIMIC models of this sort easier to set up using 
LISREL. 
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Table 1. Comparing Estimates for Inverarity’s 
Figure 3 
Parameters Parameter Estimates 
For Figure 1 Original Re-estimates Ratio 
ol . 804 1.085 741 
az .128 . 166 771 
as .130 .165 . 798 
81 . 501 .371 « 1.350 
B3 .170 .575 1.349 
B3 . 283 . 208 1.361 
h .910 .831 t 
CUa .715 . 505 t 
THs" 974 .950 t 
ou, 743 1.000 743 


t See text for an explanation of differences be- 
tween Inverarity’s and our estimates. 


both Inverarity’s and our analyses. First, note 
that Inverarity’s estimates of the a, are roughly 
.743 smaller than ours, and the 8, roughly 1.346 
times larger than ours. Notice that .743 is In- 
verarity’s estimate of the variance of e and that 
if one multiplies our 8, by .743 and the a, and 
oł? are divided by .743 that the two sets of 
estimates are roughly equal, as one would ex- 
pect given the indeterminancy discussed ear- 
lier. Apparently, Inverarity attempted to esti- 
mate o? rather than fixing it a priori and 
ACOVS, as it will do, provided an answer even 
though the model is not identified.* Somewhat 
curiously, he has the correct degrees of 
freedom—six, instead of the five one would 
expect if he indeed tried to estimate o%. In 
reporting the standard deviations of the u,, In- 
verarity apparently mistook the standard de- 


-viations the program printed for variances, 


since his estimates are the square root of ours 
except for rounding error. 

By themselves, these differences would 
hardly be worth the fuss. Much more important 
is Inverarity’s failure to report the standard 
errors of estimates. As Malinvaud (1970:60) 


3 In trying to replicate Inverarity’s results, we es- 
timated oĉ instead of fixing it at unity. While we 
failed to replicate his results, we were able to gener- 
ate yet another set of estimates for the a, and £, 
which satisfy the data equally well, further illustrat- 
ing the indeterminancy of any solution without mak- 
ing some assumption about o%. We also thought that 
he might have used a procedure described by Werts 
et al. (1973) which combines maximum likelihood 
and least squares estimates, but we could not repro- 
duce his results with this technique cither. 

*4 In fairness to Inverarity, it must be pointed out 
that some versions of ACOVS, in particular 
ACOVSS and ACOVSL, do not compute the infor- 
mation matrix necessary to obtain the standard er- 
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points out, the use of tests of significance is 
justified on one of two bases: 


On the one hand, the phenomenon to be studied 
may be considered to resemble a process entailing 
random determination of certain quantities which 
are in this case assumed to be random in the uni- 
verse as well as in the observed sample. On the 
other hand, the individual observations may be 
selected at random in which case the sample is 
random in composition and therefore the data are 
also random even if they refer to non-random 
quantities. 

We shall always adopt the first position. The 
stochastic model will be supposed to represent the 
process which generates the quantities studied. 


On the assumption that Inverarity views the 
relationship between boundary crises, Me- 
chanical Solidarity and repressive justice as a 
general social process, the use of significance 
tests with his sample of 59 Louisiana parishes 
seems appropriate even though these cases are 
not a random sample from some larger popula- 
tion.> 

In Figure 1, we present re-estimates of In- 
verarity’s Figure 3 in which we have rescaled 
-the variance of », the unmeasured variable, to 
equal unity. This rescaling means the entire 
solution is standardized and, hence, simplifies 
interpretability. In addition, the standard er- 
rors are presented in parentheses alongside the 
coefficients. Notice that neither the coefficient 
linking Urbanization (¢,) to Mechanical Sol- 
idarity (4) nor that linking Religious 


Homogeneity (€,) to it is large enough to reject - 


the null hypotheses, calling into question 
whether Urbanization and Religious 
Homogeneity properly can be thought of as 
causes of Mechanical Solidarity, even though a 
chi-square test suggests that the overall fit of 
the data to the model is reasonably good. 

To further test the adequacy of this model, 
Inverarity (1976:276) poses an alternative 
model where Black Population Size is allowed 
to-affect lynchings directly, in effect to ‘‘test 
whether the estimates of the first model are 
spurious.” The results obtained lead Inverarity 
to conclude that the inclusion of Black Popula- 
tion Size in the model does, in fact, reduce the 


rors. We do not know which version was available to 
him. It is also the case that if a model is not iden- 
tified, then the inverse of the information matrix 
cannot be taken and the standard errors would not be 
estimable (Wiley, 1974), a condition which will ob- 
tain if one attempted to estimate o%, instead of fixing 
it. 


$ For a more detailed discussion of the issue of © 


statistical significance using historical data, ‘se¢ the 
adjoining comment by Berk. 
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effect of Mechanical Solidarity on lynchings, 
but since some effects due to Mechanical Sol- 
idarity remain, Inverarity accepts the results of 
the analysis as providing additional evidence 
for the hypothesis that the degree of repressive 
justice is affected by the level of Mechanical 
Solidarity. However, our reanalysis of Inverar- 
ity’s alternative model seriously calls this con- 
clusion into question, since the path from Me- 
chanical Solidarity is not statistically sigue: 

cant (see Figure 2). 

What model might adequately sia the 
data? One alternative which utilizes the find- 
ings of the models already re-estimated is 
shown in Figure 3. While Inverarity’s alterna- 
tive model (his Figure 4) included Black Popu- 
lation Size, we have omitted this variable since 
it is also the numerator of Percent Black which 
guarantees a conceptual and mathematical de- 
pendency. A discussion of this problem can be 
found in Fuguitt and Lieberson (1974) and 
Schuessler (1974). Overall, the model shown in 
Figure 3 fits the data reasonably well Q2 = 
3.68, p = .16) although the correlation between 
Percent Black and Lynchings implied by the 
model is .202 whereas the observed correlation 
is .295 leaving an unexplained residual of 
~,093. Note that Mechanical Solidarity does 
have a small, but statistically significant coeffi- 
cient linking it to Lynchings. 

A natural, plausible alternative to the im- 
mediately previous model posits a direct path 
from Percent Black to Lynching. The data 
Spilerman (1970) presents on racial distur- 
bances in the 1960s certainly suggests the 
plausibility of this alternative model. The re- 
sults for this alternative model, shown in Fig- 
ure 4, are unfortunately equivocal. The direct 
path from Percent Black is much larger than 
the path from Mechanical Solidarity to Lynch- 
ings. Specifically, the direct effects are .267 
and the indirect effects through Mechanical 
Solidarity are only .028, seriously calling into 
question the need for Mechanical Solidarity as 
an intervening variable. But the standard error 
associated with the direct path is too large 
(.168) to allow one to reject the hypothesis that 
this parameter is in fact zero. Alternatively, the 
improvement in fit as assessed by a X test with 
one degree of freedom is marginal since x7 = 
1.84, significant at only the .20 level. But there 
is no question that all of the analyses suggest 
that Mechanical Solidarity as measured in this 
study, at best, has no more than a small effect 
on lynchings in Louisiana in the late nineteenth 
century. Indeed, the most obvious alternative 
is that Percent Black is the only variable one 


‘heeds to explain lynching in these data, al- 


though it is our preference to let those who are 
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closer to this substantive area argue the merits 
of this alternative explanation.® 

This exercise in model building has assumed 
the correctness of Inverarity’s claim that Per- 
cent Black is a cause of Mechanical Solidarity 


and that the two measures of Democratic vote - 
adequately reflect it. To the degree that these 


assumptions can be questioned, the substan- 
tive conclusions drawn above may have to be 
altered. 


“George W. Bohrastedt l 


Indiana University 
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"REPLY TO BAGOZZI, BERK, 
BOHRNSTEDT, POPE AND RAGIN, 
AND WASSERMAN ` 


The five comments that have appeared in 
recent issues of this journal correct and elabo- 
rate several ideas in the- original article. and 
raise several issues that merit further discus- 
sion. Due to space limitations, however, I will 
restrict my reply to the following three issues, 
which seem to me in gréatest need of clarifica- 
tion: (1) the relationship between the theories 
of Durkheim and Erikson; (2) the operational 
definitions employed by the article; (3) the role 
of significance tests in historical investigation. 


Erikson versus Durkheim 


First, Pope and Ragin’ s confusion over the 
relationship between Durkheim’s thesis and 
Erikson’s reformulation! requires a brief re- 


1 Erikson’s (1966) Soi of departure is Durk- . 
heim’s parable of the community of saints, in which 
repressive justice persists even though the commu- 
nity consists entirely of individuals leading 
exemplary lives (Durkheim, 1950:67-9). The moral 
of the parable, Erikson points out, is that punishment 
is the consequence of exigencies of community 
organization. Variation in those exigencies are the 
focus of Erikson’s concept of boundary crises. There 
is, thus, much greater continuity between Erikson’s 
study and Durkheim’s theory than Pope and Ragin 
seem to recognize. It is, however, true that Erikson 
does not address many of the issues posed by Durk- 
heim in his discussion of law and social structure 
(e.g., the evolutionary development thesis), and 
Pope and Ragin quite legitimately chastise my article 
for being too elliptical iù discussing the relationship 
between the two. 
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statement of the purpose of my article. In 
Wayward Puritans, Erikson (1966: 5) set about 
“to see if [Durkheim’s] insights can be trans- 
lated into useful research hypotheses.” Lost in 
the translation was the distinction between 
mechanical and organic solidarity. My article 
reintroduces this distinction because: 


some actions .. . are more strongly repressed than 
they are reproved by general opinion... . [The 


state can become] an autonomous factor in social 


life . . . [defining] as criminal actions which shock 
it without, however, shocking the collective 
sentiments in the same degree. (Durkheim, 1964: 
82-3) 


Under what conditions will repressive jus- 
tice be independent of collective sentiments? 
Durkhetm (1964) provides no coherent answer? 
and Erikson (1966:9) bypasses the problem al- 
together, asserting that boundary crises and 
crime waves are universally associated. My 
article (Inverarity, 1976:263) questions this as- 
sumption on empirical grounds. Since this 
question is central to my analysis, let me be- 
labor it briefly. I suspect that Erikson’s argu- 
ment could not be applied to crime waves in 
Massachusetts after the seventeenth century 
when that society moved from being a rela- 
tively homogeneous theocracy to a complex 
society characterized by occupational differ- 
entiation, denominational pluralism and ethnic 


diversity (see, e.g., Thernstrom, 1969:33~—56). . 


In the latter type of society, some actions are 
more likely to be strongly repressed than 
strongly reproved and, consequently, we could 
not expect any systematic relationship be- 
tween crime waves and boundary crises. In 
general, attempts to apply Erikson’s analysis 
to modern nation-states (e.g., Blumenstein and 
Cohen, 1973) are, from this standpoint, essen- 
tially misguided. My article seeks to formulate 
the general conditions under which boundary 
crises and crime waves are related by recon- 
sidering Durkheim’s distinction between me- 
chanical and organic solidarity. In particular, 
the article attempts to formulate the issue em- 


pirically, conceiving of communities as varying - 


in degree of mechanical solidarity. In com- 
munities with a low degree of mechanical sol- 
idarity (e.g., seventeenth-century Virginia), 
repressive justice will have little to do with 
collective sentiments, and boundary crises will 


2 This issue arises only en passant in The Division 
of Labor, but Durkheim (1973) later elaborated on 
this qualification, introducing centralization of polit- 
ical power as a limitation on the conditions under 
which repressive justice is related to mechanical sol- 
idarity. This theme is not explored here; for some 
suggestive discussion of secular trends in agencies of 
capital punishment, see Bowers (1974:40). 
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tend to be unrelated to crime waves. In com- 
munities with a high degree of mechanical sol- 
idarity (e.g., seventeenth-century Massachu- 
setts), repressive justice will be closely linked 
with collective sentiments and, as Erikson 
(1966) demonstrates, crime waves vary sys- 
tematically with boundary crises. The ideal re- 
‘search setting in which to test this argument 
would be one in which a number of diverse, yet 
comparable communities face a single bound- 
ary crises. Unfortunately, Clio seldom 
provides for research designs so we are forced 
to make do with approximations. Such an ap- 
proximation for our present problem can be 
found in the relationship between the solidarity 
among Southern whites and their propensity to 
lynching during the 1890s. Several of the com- 
ments raise serious questions over how good 
an approximation this period actually provides. 


Operational Definitions 


Specifically, the comments question the fol- 
lowing equations made in the article: (1) lynch- 
ing = repressive justice; (2) Solid South = me- 
chanical solidarity; (3) Populist revolt = boun- 
dary crisis. l 

Lynching and repressive justice. Pope and 
Ragin reject the equation of lynching with re- 
pressive justice because, in most cases, white 
mobs lynched black victims and it is written 


(Durkheim, 1964:73) that a community im- 


poses repressive justice on ‘‘those of its mem- 


` bers” who offend the collective conscience. 


Since black victims are not members of the 
white community, the lynchings of blacks ipso 
facto cannot be legitimately interpreted as in- 
stances of repressive justice. Such lynchings 
are, rather, instances of “intergroup sanc- 
tions.” 

While Durkheim’s discussion of repressive 
justice typically does deal with cases in which a 
member of. the group is singled out and 
punished for some offense committed, the- 
transformation of an insider into an outsider is 
not a universal characteristic of repressive jus- 
tice.? For example, Durkheim (1964:85-6, 90) 


. writes: 


punishment consists of a passionate reaction. This 
character is especially apparent in less cultivated 
societies. In effect, primitive people punish for the 
sake of punishing. . . . It is thus that they punish 
animals which have committed a wrong act, or 


3 Pope and Ragin suggest further that the punish- - 
ment of outsiders falls more properly into Simmel’s 
conceptual bailiwick, overlooking the possibility that 
Simmel] and Durkheim, at several points, are ad- 
dressing the same phenomenon in different terminol- 
ogy (cf. Coser, 1961; Scott, 1976). 
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even inanimate beings which have been its passive 
instrument . . . [In more cultivated societies, 
punishment is] more clarified, it expands less on 
chance. One no longer sees it turn against the 
innocent to satisfy itself. 


The object of repressive justice may, thus, 
be neither a member of the group nor objec- 
tively guilty. The sine qua non of repressive 
justice is not the object of punishment, but the 
diffuse, passionate, ritualistic character of the 
reaction against an alleged offender. This point 
is of particular importance for Erikson and 
others who subscribed to some version of the 
labeling approach to deviance. Central to the 
labeling orientation is Durkheim’s discussion 
of crime as a consequence of punishment and 
suggestion that the instigation of repressive 
justice lies not in the nature of the criminal act, 
but in the exigencies of the social system (see, 
e.g., Bordua, 1967). 

Wasserman’s objection to equating lynching 
with repressive justice rests more on empirical 
than exegetical grounds. Following Tilly’s 
(1975) thesis that collective violence is often a 
consequence of collective action undertaken 
by political actors to gain or maintain their 
position in the polity, Wasserman contends 
that the increase of lynching in the 1890s could 
be explained as a consequence of the disfran- 
chisement battles during this period. He then 
attempts a crucial test between my argument 
and the implications of Tilly’s general fomula- 
tion by comparing the impact of the Populist 
contest with the impact of the disfranchisement 
controversy on lynching. 

It is not clear to me, however, how his test 
can be used to decide between a boundary 
crisis and a political contest interpretation of 
lynching episodes. First, it is not clear why the 
Populist revolt could not be considered a polit- 
ical conflict in Tilly’s terms. A major issue for 
the Populists was the political representation of 
the class interests of lower-class whites. On the 
other hand, the disfranchisement controversy 
can be viewed as a manifestation of the bound- 
- ary crisis of the Solid South. The theoretic 
frameworks of both Erikson and Tilly would 
account for an increase in lynching as a conse- 
quence of the political crisis in the South dur- 
-ing the 1890s. Both formulations, it seems to 
-me, would take the Populist revolt and the 
disfranchisement movements as indicators of 
the political crisis. The difference between the 
two theoretic formulations lies more in the 
processes by which political conflict is dis- 

placed into forms of violence, which may 
‘themselves be manifestly apolitical (e.g., food 
riots). Adjudicating between the two explana- 
tions -will require a greater elaboration of the 
theories than Wasserman presents and prob- 
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ably more refined data than either of us has 
presented so far. 

The Solid South and mechanical solidarity. 
Pope and Ragin contend that it is inadmissible 
to operationalize mechanical solidarity as sol- 
idarity among post-Reconstruction Southern 
whites because of the presence of conflict and 

. the absence of complete homogeneity among 
Southern whites. The connection is problema- 
tic, but their objections are not particularly 
cogent. ; i 

Pope and Ragin’s rough content analysis of 
my article reveals six references to ‘‘conflict”’ 
or its cognates in the discussion of the Solid 
South.4 Unfortunately, this juxtaposition of 
events ignores the main theme that after Re- 
construction there was a period in Louisiana 
and throughout the South in which race and 
region became the focus of identification and 


political activity. The, consensus was by no 


means total and its extent has been overstated 
by some historians. Nevertheless, an unprece- 
dented level of ‘solidarity among Southern 
whites after Reconstruction made Louisiana a 
very different type of differentiated society 
than, say, Massachusetts of the same period. 
Furthermore, the Populist revolt was experi- 
enced in certain states as a major social 
earthquake, to reiterate Carl Degler’s 
metaphor, constituting what can be char- 
acterized in Ertkson’s terms as a boundary 
crisis. In short, white solidarity was not nomi- 
nal, and the presence of conflicts and con- 
tradictions in the society of white Louisiana no 
more invalidates the applicability of Erikson’s 
argument to this setting than the presence of 
conflicts and contradictions invalidates the 
applicability of his argument to Puritan Massa- 
chusetts. l 

The second major objection is that while me- 
chanical solidarity is characteristic of undiffer- 
entiated societies, the white population of 
Louisiana in the 1890s is highly differentiated. 
For mechanical solidarity to be present among 
Louisiana’s whites, one would have to claim 


4 Some of the misgivings of Pope and Ragin appear 
to be motivated by a conflict versus consensus orien- 
tation toward social theories. For them, the presence 
of conflict ‘‘brings to mind the Marxian image of 
class conflict or the Weberian image of competitive 
advantage between and among classes” (cf. 
Chambliss, 1976). I find myself more inclined toward 
Gidden’s (1976:717) position .that the conflict- 
consensus dichotomy has outlived its usefulness and 
tends to hinder analysis. Indeed, one of the virtues of 
Erikson’s-study is that it transcends this dichotomy, 
showing how the structural contradictions in Puritan 
society produce episodes of repressive justice as at- 
tempts to redefine moral boundaries. 
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that ‘‘Southern whites were all alike and exhib- 
ited [a] lack of individuality” (Pope and Ragin 
1977:364). 

To be sure, not all white Louisianans had the 
same occupation; not all belonged to the Bap- 
tist Church, the Masons, or the United Con- 
federate Veterans. But does such heterogeni- 
ety preclude the characterization of such a 
society as mechanically solidary? Durkheim 
(1950:83), after all, points out that the horde, 
consisting of undifferentiated individuals, is an 
ideal type, ‘‘the protoplasm of the social realm, 
the natural basis of classification. It is true, 
perhaps, that no society corresponds to- this 
-description.’’ Using the criterion proposed by 
Pope and Ragin, mechanical solidarity could 
never be applied to any historical society. The 
real issue is a much more subtle one: whether 
the solidarity among Louisiana’s whites is of a 
nature and extent that’ can be characterized 
adequately as mechanical. Pope and Ragin feel 
that it cannot, but the question must be deter- 
mined on a more explicit assessment of the 
historical evidence.‘ 

Populist revolt and boundary crisis. Pope 
and Ragin identify a serious equivocation in the 
Original article’s (Inverarity, 1976:264) .state- 
ment that “‘election statistics provide . . . an 
index of the extent of variation in boundary 
crises.” This makes the subsequent use of per- 
cent Democratic vote as an index of solidarity 
puzzling. The intended meaning of this state- 
ment was that (1) the occurrence of elections 
would be the focal points of the boundary crisis 
and (2) the magnitude of the boundary crisis 
could be approximately gauged by the mag- 
nitude of the Populist vote among states. Un- 
derlying this perspective is the idea that coun- 
ties in the same state all experience a common 


5 Another exegetical objection is that mechanical 
and organic solidarity have an unilinear evolutionary 
relationship in Durkheim’s wofk and ‘‘Durkheim did 
not portray societies as rapidly fluctuating in and out 
of mechanical status” (Pope and Ragin, 1977:363). 
He had no particular reason to do so, since such 
fluctuations are atypical. But they do occur. Such a 
regression occurred among Southern whites after 
Reconstruction. More generally, disasters are often 
followed by a ‘‘resurgence of mechanical solidarity” 
in communities (Turner, 1967). Along similar lines, 
Durkheim (1965:244—5) treats the civic religion of the 
French Revolution as an atypical resurgence of me- 
chanical solidarity but one useful for analysis of so- 
cial processes. In short, the typology (mechanical- 
organic, | segmental-differentiated, repressive- 
restitutive) is not treated by Durkheim quite as 
rigidly as Pope and Ragin suggest (cf. Durkheim 
1964: 105n); moreover, such a rigid construction 
would render Durkheim's ideas inapplicable to any 
empirical context. 
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boundary crisis by virtue of the fact that states 
are the principal foci of political 
organization—parties are formed at the state 
level and most of the major political offices 
(including Presidential electors) are chosen at 
the state level. This means that a parish 
which is 100 percent Democratic would be 
threatened by Populism as much as a 50 per- 
cent Democratic parish. The occurrence of 
elections, then, can be used as indices of varia- 
tion in boundary crises, while the percent 
Democratic vote within a parish could be used 
as an index of solidarity. 


Role of Significance Tests 


Finally, I would like to make some very brief 
observations on Berk’s (1977:675-6) important 
critique of the use of significance tests with 
nonexperimental data. Berk is quite correct in 
arguing that the use of such tests ought not be 
perfunctory and more care should have been 
taken in my article in specifying the meaning of 
such a test for these data. I introduced the 
goodness-of-fit test as one alternative plausible 
explanation for the observed pattern of rela- 
tionships. Such a test can best be conceived as 
a simple counterfactual model (see McClel- 
land, 1975:146-68). Such models have fairly 
widespread use in econometric history where 
they generate the same fundamental objections 
over the utility of hypothetical conclusions 
drawn on the basis of highly questionable as- 
sumptions. 


Conclusion ` 


The specification and estimations of my 
causal models have been corrected by Bagozzi 
(1977) and Bohrnstedt (1977). The upshot is 
that percent black is the only significant causal 
variable and that one could dispense with me- 
chanical solidarity as a cause of lynchings by | 
allowing percent black to affect lynchings di- 
rectly. These results are not surprising since 
almost all studies of race relations find racial 
composition as the overriding independent 
variable (cf. Spilerman, 1970). The basic prob- 
lem for those interested in doing research in 
this area is that percent black is a proxy vari- 
able; moreover, it is a proxy variable for a 
number of different processes. Consequently, 
a major task in any future analyses of lynching 
will be to develop models and locate indicators 
that make it possible to interpret meaningfully 
the statistical effects of racial composition. 

Finally, I would like to thank the authors of 
these comments for locating errors in the origi- 
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nal article and helping me to clarify my 
analysis. I hope to give a more extended and 
adequate treatment to the issues discussed 
here in my future work. 


James M. Inverarity 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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STRUCTURAL CONTROL MODELS OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE: A 
_ REPLICATION AND CAVEAT * 


(COMMENT ON HUMMON, DOREIAN 
AND TEUTER, ASR DECEMBER, 1975) 


In a recent paper, Hummon, Doreian and 
Teuter (1975) introduced a’ methodology 
which we believe represents a promising ad- 
vancement for the study of organizational 
development. With it, the authors purport to 
have captured the dynamics by which “all 


components of organizations influence the 


change of all other components” (Hummon 
et al, 1975: 816). Hummon et al. test the 


* Authors’ names are listed alphabetically. 
Data collection was supported by the Center for 
the Management of Public and Nonprofit Enter- 
prise, Graduate School of Business, University 
of Chicago. Data analysis was supported by the 
School of Graduate Studies, Queen’s University. 
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model with data originally collected by Meyer 
(1972). These data are from a sample of 194 
finance departments and include size of pro- 
duction component (P), size of supervisory 
component (S), number of divisions (D) and 
the number of levels (L) for both 1966 and 
1971. The. major short-run structural effects 
identified by Hummon et al. are summarized 
in Figure 1. The substantive findings are 
somewhat unexpected because organization 
size, which is closely represented by P, does 
not appear to have the unidirectional influ- 
ence on other structural variables found in 
earlier studies (Meyer, 1972; Blau, 1970). 
The four structural characteristics are inter- 
dependent in a very complex manner, and 
D and L, which represent horizontal and 
vertical differentiation, have a substantial di- 
rect influence on P. 

There is every likelihood that additional 
longtitudinal studies of organizations. will be 
undertaken in the future and that the use of 
such control models will increase. Thus we 
undertook to replicate the Hummon et al. 
procedure in order to test the method and to 
learn whether the unexpected structural in- 
fluences are characteristic of a separate sample 
of organizations. We find that the method 
appears to have great potential for organiza- 
tion studies. However, during the replication 
we encountered problems which indicate to 
us that the particular model used by Hum- 
mon et al. may not be sufficiently well speci- 
fied to yield valid results. 


Replication 

The structural contro] model developed by 
Hummon et al. involves three major assump- 
tions. 

Assumption I, There is some optimal value 
for each organization component, P, D, S 
and L, at each point in time. These values 


r `‘ ASN 
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Figure 1. Major Short-Run Dynamic Influences 
in Finance Departments (Hummon et 
al.: 821) 
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may be represented by a four-dimensional 
vector, X*, where 


At = 
L* 4. 


Assumption 2. The optimal value for each 
organization component may be approxi- 
mated as a linear function of the actual 
values of the other organization components. 
In other words, the optimal number of admin- 
istrators is a function of the actual number 
of production workers, levels and divisions; 
the optimal number of divisions is a function 
of the actual number of administrators, levels, 
and production workers, and so on. This sys- 
tem ‘may be expressed as 


X* = AX+B (1) 
where 
0 Ais Ars As 
z an 0 a ax 
A= Qn äs 0 Asi 
aa Ass Gas 
* 
and B = b. 
b, 


As we shall see below, this is the most 
critical assumption. By defining each optimal 
organizational characteristic as a function 
composed solely of other internal organiza- 
tional variables, the organization is treated as 
a closed system. The authors specifically ex- 
clude external variables from their structural 
control model (p. 815). The model does not 
allow for environmental changes and, there- 
fore, contains no explanation for what shocks 
the structural components out of equilibrium 
in the first place. Furthermore, if the model 
is stable, each component will move toward 
its optimal value and come to-rest in a sta- 
tionary state. 


Assumption 3. The difference between the 
optimal and actual values for organization 
components causes a change in the structural 
components. For example, if the actual num- 
ber of administrators is below the optimal 
level, the organization presumably will add 
administrators. These adjustment mechanisms 
can be represented by the following differen- 
tial equation system: 


X = C(X* — X) (2) 
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where 
c¢ 0 0 0 
C= 0 & 0 OO 
E 0 0 G&G 0 
0 0 0 G 
dP/dt 
-n _—f dD/dt 
and X =f asvdt 
dL/dt 


Substitution of (1) into (2) yields the re- 
‘sult that short-run structural adjustments may 


be represented in terms of the actual organi-: 


zational profile at each point in time. That is, 
X = C(A — I)X + CB (3) 
or, as Hummon et al. express it, 


X=QX+r (4) 


where 
Q=C(A-— 1), andr =CB. (5) 


We fitted the structura] control model in 
precisely the same fashion as Hummon et al., 
using data from a sample of 92 Illinois high 
school districts. Data for 1965 and 1970 were 
collected from annual reports filed with the 
Illinois State Superintendent’s Office. The spe- 
cific measures used were: 

Size of Production Component 
Number of Teachers (1965: X = 103.9, S.D. 
= 92.2; 1970: X = 140.6, S.D. = 132.2). 

Size of Supervisory Component (S) = 
Number of superintendents, principals, as- 
sistants, supervisors, coordinators and busi- 
ness managers (1965: X = 5.8, S.D. = 7.1; 
1970: X = 10.8, S.D. = 12.4). 

Number of Levels (L) = Number of hier- 
archial levels between superintendent and 
teachers (1965: X = 3.2, S.D. = 1.0; 1970: 
X = 3.6, S.D. = 1.1). 

Number of Divisions (D) = Number of 
occupational specialties extant in the district 
(1965: X = 6.7, S.D. = 2.4; 1970: X= 7.3, 
S.D. = 2.8). 

Our coefficient estimates for the optimal 
structure, X* =: AX + b, are! 


(P) = 


Ais 
0 0 —434 - —705 
0.053 0 —0.369 —0.213 
0.261 0 0 0.448 
0.0056 0 —0.013 0 
—0.0214 
1880 
and B = 3.96 
5.20 


1 The data for intermediate computations are 
available upon request. 
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Our estimates fop the short-run dynamic 
adjustment model, X = QX + r, are 


“0.00862 0 


3.75 6.08 
0.0379 —0.719 —0.265 —0.153 
0.133 0 —1.11 —0.497 
0.00215 © —0.0049 —0.384 
0.0947 
_ | 16.7 
3.27 


In Figure 2, we summarize the major short- 
run features of structural change in our sam- 
ple, which may be compared with the Hum- 
mon et al. findings in Figure 1. The high 
school districts appear to behave quite differ- 
ently from the finance departments. Our re- 
sults are closer to traditional findings because 
P (size of production component) is the ma- 
jor causal variable. All other variables in the 
system respond to changes in P. The effect of 
P is not unidirectional, however, because L 
and S have reciprocal effects upon P. In the 
finance departments (Figure 1), D appears 
to be the major causal variable, while D has ` 
no significant influence on other variables in 
the high school sample. The other major dif- 
ference between the two sets of organizations 
is the lack of negative feedback within P of 
the high schools.? 


2Ọne of the eigenvalues of our system is 
slightly positive. Mathematically, this implies in- 
stability. It is interesting to note, however, that 
Hummon et al. (p. 818) were on the verge of a 
similar result. 
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Figure 2, Major Short-Run Dynamic Influences 
in High School Districts 
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Specification Problems 


The differences in short-run adjustments 
for the two sets of organizations are of secon- 
dary importance at this point. We suspect that 
major structural effects in both models may 
have been induced by specification con- 
straints. As Hummon et al. (p. 817) show, 
stability conditions must be met for a satis- 
factory dynamic interpretation of the results. 
But the requirement of stability itself has dis- 
turbing implications. If, the model is stable, 
the short-run structural changes for each or- 
ganization follow a trajectory toward a fixed 
optimal structure given by 


Xe = (I — A)—1B. (6) 


Furthermore, since (1) is assumed to hold 
for all structures, then it must also be true 
when the organization has its optimal struc- 
ture. In which case, we may write X* = AX* 
+ B, or 


X* = (I ~ A)—1 B. (7) 


From the equality of (6) and (7), we see 
that Hummon et al.’s assumption of a closed 
organization system implies that the actual 
structure gradually (but surely) converges to 
a fixed optimal configuration, with the same 
number of administrators, production work- 
ers, levels and divisions for each organiza- 
tion.2 This is surely unreasonable a priori, 
because one does not typically perceive or- 
ganizations as making short-run adjustments 
solely to reach identical, fixed configurations. 
Furthermore, the computed optima] structures 
for finance departments and high schools 
(Table 1) contain other anomalies. Some 
optimal values are impossibly large while 
others are negative. One might question the 
validity of the short-run structural influences 
in Figures 1 and 2, when these influences are 
presumably moving each organization toward 
the unlikely optimal values of Table 1. 


3 This follows directly from (6) and (7) and 
the fact that matrices I, A and B involve only 
constants. 


Table 1. Projected Steady State (Optimal) Struc- 
tures for Finance Departments and High 
School Districts 


Finance High School 
Component Departments Districts 
px» = p* 355 -54.5 
De = D* ~21.8 1879 
Se =§* 39.5 -8,00 
Le.=L* 0.138 5.00 
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Hummon et al. are aware of the long-run 
optimal values, but deny that the organiza- 
tions are moving toward those values (p. 
819). This denial, however, appears to con- 
tradict their stability findings (p. 818). We 
certainly agree that the organizations are not 
actually evolving toward a fixed optimal 
structure. The problem is that the observed 
short-run structural control mechanisms be- 
have as if each organization structure is mov- 
ing toward fixed optimal values. It does not 
seem meaningful to consider the short-run 
outcomes of the model and ignore the long- 
run outcomes. 

As it stands, this model creates a double 
bind for the user. If the requirement of sta- 
bility is not met, then the findings assume 
that organizations can grow without bounds. 
If the requirement of stability is met, then 
the findings assume that all organizations are 
moving toward an optimal stationary state. 
Neither outcome is satisfactory. 


Suggested Solution 


The problem with the structural control 
model, as it now stands, lies with Hummon 
et al.’s assumption 2, as represented by equa- 
tion (1). Only variables internal to the or- 
ganization are included in the model, and 
optimal values are computed as functions of 
other internal variables. In order to bring the 
findings within the bounds of acceptability, 
it ig necessary to specify the variables which 
truly cause long-run structural change and 
bring these variables into the model. The 
most important of these variables lie in the 
organization’s environment. 

In the past, there have been many organi- 
zation studies concerned exclusively with 
relationships among internal structural vari- 
ables, such as size, number of levels and ad- 
ministrative ratio. So long as simple correla- 
tion and regression techniques were used to 
describe the relationships, it was possible to 
exclude the environment without absurd im- 
plications. But the methodological advance- 
ment toward the specification of structural 
control models, which we feel is an appro- 
priate step, requires a concomitant advance- 
ment in theory. The dynamic model throws 
the spotlight directly on theoretical short- 
comings. It simply is not appropriate to de- 
scribe an optimal organization structure in 
terms of itself. The infeasible optimal con- 
figuration (Table 1) provides evidence that 
the true causal variables lie elsewhere. In- 
vestigators must extend the theory of organi- 
zational change to include environmental 
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variables that cause structural changes to 
occur, and operationalize these variables in 
order to achieve valid results with this 
method. 

For example, continuing the assumption of 
linearity, the following could be substituted 
for (1): 


X*(t) = AX(t) + DE(t) +B 
where _ 
di. . dix 
da... sda 
ait) 
and E(t) = 
e(t) . 


In this case, we suppose that k significant 
environmental stimuli have been identified. 
Since environmental. factors will typically 
change over time, we have indicated this by 
the functional notation, E(t}. Stability in 
this case implies that the organizations con- 
verge continually toward an optimal structure 
of the form 
X*(t) = I — a + 
(I — A) ~B (7) 
As (7’) illustrates, an E A E 
model implies that the optimal long-run struc- 
ture of each organization is dynamic and de- 
pends upon the development over time of its 
own environment. We believe this makes for 
a more realistic theoretical specification. 
Here, the proper organizational structure is 
partially determined by internal adjustment, as 
in Hummon et al.’s formulation. This aspect 
is represented by the (1 — A)—1B term, as 


(1’) 


before. But now, in addition, the environment 


of each particular organization also plays a 
part in determining the “right” structural 
configuration. This is represented by (I — 
A)—!DE(t). Since environmental factors are 
a function of time and subject to change, 
then so is the optimal structure of each or- 
ganization. In addition, since the environ- 
ment of each organization is different, then 
so will be the optimal organizational develop- 
ment over time. This specification thereby 
eliminates the double bind for the researcher. 
Stability no longer means that each organi- 
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zation’s structure evolves toward the same 
fixed optimal state but, instead, stability im- 
plies that structural components of individual 
organizations adjust toward congruence with 
their particular environment as well as to- 
ward internal consistency. 

Despite our reservations concerning the 
validity of the relationships in Figures 1 and 
2, we shall use those findings as an example 
of where an investigator might look for rele- 
vant environmental variables for finance de- 
partments and high school districts. Figure 1 
suggests that environmental stimuli may be 
causing finance departments to add new divi- 
sions. These stimuli might be demands for 
new services or changes in government policy. 
Based on Figure 2, we might hypothesize that 
a major external variable for high schools is 
community size, or number of students, which 
leads to the required number of teachers (P), 
which in turn influences other structural vari- 
ables. There are certain to be additional vari- 
ables which can be brought into these models. 
With a properly specified system, the internal 
structure would be expressed as a function of 
both itself and environmental variables. A test 
of the final model’s appropriateness will be 
its theoretical believability and the computed 
optimal structural trajectory. 


Caveat 


. The technique introduced by Hummon et 
al. is a promising one indeed, and we urge its 
further use. We feel Hummon et al. have 
made a substantial contribution to the meth- 
odology for studying organizational develop- 
ment and realize that data for environmental 
variables were not available to them. How- 
ever, we warn future users of the technique 
that the best results can be obtained only 
when their theory and data are up to the 
method. When the model is properly specified, 
each structural variable will be only partly 
determined by other structural variables. The 
environment will also play a role in determin- 
ing organizational configuration. Under a 
properly specified model, stability will imply 
that organization structure follows a develop- 
mental trajectory determined by the path of 
environmental rather than evolving toward 
a fixed stationary state. 
Richard L. Daft 
Alexander MacMillan 
Queen’s University 
Kingston, Ontario 
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REPLY TO DAFT AND MACMILLAN 


We appreciate the comments of Daft and 
MacMillan on our earlier paper (Hummon et 
al., 1975) and we shall address ourselves to 
some of the specification problems they raise. 

They remark that we imposed the require- 
ment of stability in order to achieve a satisfac- 
tory dynamic interpretation of our results. We 
disagree. Our original argument (p. 817) 
presented the idea of examining the eigen- 
values of our coefficient matrix with a view to 
assessing the stability properties of the process 
of organizational change as we represented it. 
We presented the ‘‘decoupling’’ of our system 
to make clear the ideas of stability analysis. We 
did not impose the requirement of stability on 
our model. The model is interpretable under 
either stable or unstable conditions. Daft and 
MacMillan are, however, entirely correct in 
pointing out our lapse when we asserted that 
the organizations we analyzed were not evolv- 
ing to a fixed optional structure. Indeed, our 
empirically estimated model contradicts sucha 
statement. We erred by failing to stress the 
importance of the time frame required to inter- 
pret any empirical dynamic model. Daft and 
MacMillan argue, “‘It does not seem meaning- 
ful to consider short-run outcomes of the 
model and ignore the long-run outcomes.”’ 
Again we disagree. Why not ignore long-run 
outcomes that have little credibility especially 
as they require projection over very long 
periods of time—in this case around five 


decades—when the observational period was - 


half a decade? We remain convinced that the 
model can be interpreted usefully in a short-run 
time frame. 

The most important point of their note is the 
specification of 


X(t) =AX(t)+DE(t) (1) 
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aS a more appropriate model! of organ- 
izational change where, in their notation, X(t) 
denotes a set of time-varying endogenous vari- 
ables characterizing organizations and E(t) de- 
notes a set of time-varying exogenous variables 
characterizing the environments of organ- 
izations. The matrix D describes the 
organization-environment interface and the 
matrix A describes the processes internal to an 
organization. 

Daft and MacMillan suggest a seemingly 


_ Straightforward and appropriate modification 


of the model we proposed earlier. However, 
mathematical models are most useful when a 
balance between theory, models and data is. 
maintained (see Doreian and Hummon, 1976: 
23-8; Leik and Meeker, 1975: 9-14). A break- 
down in any one of these compromises the 
rest, and constructive developments in one 
have implications for the other two. Daft and — 
MacMillan credit us with a substantial contri- 
bution to the modeling? of organizational 


-change and go on to observe that such an ad- 


vance requires a concomitant advance in 
theory. This should come as no surprise, but it 
also behooves us to consider some of the im- 
plications of using a model like that of equation 
(1). Our response to this comes in two parts 
and deals with two broad issues: (1) what kinds 
of theoretical advances are being contemplated 
and (2) what sort of data analytical implications 
does such a model have? 

First, we would like to discuss the model in 
the context of the set of theoretical ideas that 
are currently receiving considerable attention 
in organizational research literature. Specific- 
ally, we describe how the model can be used to 
represent and evaluate contingency theories of 
organizational structure. While there appears 
to be little consensus on a precise statement of 
contingency theory, the following ideas and 
concepts run through the literature. 

Formal organizations are open systems that 
interact with their environments. These in- 
teractions cause organizations to change their 
structures so that they are better able to cope 
with environmental influences and demands. 
Furthermore, according to this approach, the 
better an organization’s structure is adapted to 
its environment, the more effective is the 
organization’s performance. 

Now consider the model of equation (1). The 


1 The matrix E(t) contains a column of ones and 
Daft and MacMillan’s term, B, has been absorbed 
into D. 

? They talk of methodology but we see our contri- 


bution, such as it is, in terms of model formulation. .- j 


Ed 


matrix A describes the process of structural 
change (adaptation), and the matrix D de- 
scribes the process of environmental influ- 
ences on specific elements of an organization’s 
structure. Thus, it would appear that the model 
can describe the open system—structural 
adaptation part of contingency theory. The pat- 
terns of the elements of the matrices A and D 
provide an interpretable empirical map of these 
processes. Moreover, the time constraints of 
the system provide information on how rapidly 
adaptation occurs, and these values can be 
compared to the rates of environmental change 
to assess whether organizational change is 
phased to environmental change. 

Suppose a researcher wanted to use the 
model to evaluate contingency theory. Sup- 
pose further that he or she had a data set con- 
sisting of the following types of variables: 
measures of organizational structure such as 
differentiation, hierarchy, numbers of produc- 
tive employees and number of supervisors; 
measures of environmental variables such as 
complexity and the volume of workload de- 
manded of an organization; and a measure of 
organizational performance. Such a data set 
also would have to incorporate time, either as a 
two or more wave panel design or as a com- 
plete time series on two or more organizations. 

The model could be estimated for two sub- 
sets of organizations, one subset consisting of 


organizations with “high” performance mea- 


surements and the other organizations with 
“low” performance measures: According to 
contingency theory, high performance organ- 
izations ought to have structures which exhibit 
a more rational adaptation to environmental 
influences than low performance organ- 


izations. We would hypothesize that organ- 


izations operating in environments where 
change in complexity is relatively more impor- 
tant than change in workload would exhibit an 
adaptation pattern similar to the state finance 
department of the Hummon et al. analysis, for 
which change in structural variables is driven 
by adaptation in differentiation and hierarchy. 
Conversely, we would hypothesize that organ- 
izations operating in’ environments where 
change in workload is relatively more impor- 
tant than change in complexity would exhibit 
an adaptation pattern similar to the schools 
studied by Daft and MacMillan for which struc- 
tural change is driven by changes in the 
number of production employees and, to a les- 
ser extent, the number of supervisors. (Thus, 
contingency theory can accommodate multi- 
ple patterns of structural change if these pat- 
terns can be linked to differences in organ- 
izational environments.) It must be stressed 
that these are hypotheses that could be eval- 
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uated through the use of the model; the empiri- 
cal patterns for finance departments and 
schools are used only to illustrate what we 
mean by patterns of rational adaptation. 

Finally, if the high performance organ- 
izations exhibit these kinds of rational adapta- 
tion patterns and low performance organ- 
izations exhibit these patterns to a lesser de- 
gree, contingency theory would be supported. 

We believe this extended example illustrates 
the theoretical power and usefulness of the 
model in the form proposed by Daft and Mac- 
Millan. 

Having argued that there is great theoretical 
potential in the model suggested by Daft and 
MacMillan, we now consider data and estima- 
tion issues. Three data formats need to be con- 
sidered: (1) when a time series of observations 
is available for a single organization, (2) when 
time series are available for a set of organ- 
izations (without any necessary Corre- 
spondence of the time points when data were 
collected) and (3) the panel study format. The 
solution form to equation (1) can be written as 


X(t)=e*t X(0)+ s ete DE(r) dr (2) 


and our subsequent discussion hinges about 
this equation. The case where a single time 
series is available has already been dealt with 
(Doreian and Hummon, 1976: chs. 4-5), The 
solution form was recast, after a change of 
variable for time to acknowledge the regular 
discrete observational form of the data, as 


XLI T)=e**X(nT)+4+A“fe4*-I] DE(nT) (3) 


where T is the time interval between observa- 
tions. From empirical estimates of eê and 
A“[e4-I]D, it is possible to recover estimates of 
A and D. Each equation in (3) takes the form of 
an endogenous variable being predicted from 
lagged endogenous and exogenous variables. 
As the data are time-series data, an autoregres- 
sive disturbance term is incorporated. An itera- 
tive maximum likelihood (MLE) estimation 
procedure was devised to estimate the matrices 
in (3). Any desirable properties of these es- 
timators would be preserved under the com- 
plex transformations needed to recover esti- 
mates of A and D. We would now, in contrast 
to our article, emphasize an MLE approach in 
this context. 

The second case of a set of time series can be 
handled in several ways. We suggest that pro- 
cedures for interpolation and extrapolation can 
be used to create a close approximation to the 
panel format as discussed below. Alterna- 
tively, each organization could be treated sepa- 
rately as in the first case. The matrices A and D 
then could be treated as new variables to be 
analyzed. Such a strategy is suggested by the 
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work of Baloff (1966) on organizational start- 
ups, although the models he considered were 
of an altogether different, and less complex 
sort. 

The case of panel studies appears to be much 
more difficult. Our earlier article (Hummon et 
al., 1975) had only two waves without mea- 
surement of exogenous inputs. To handle mea- 
surements on exogenous variables, we would 
have taken the solution form of equation (2), 
specified a specific functional form, e.g., ex- 
ponential in t for E(t). We then would have 
used the data on the exogenous variables for 
each organization to parameterize that form 
and have integrated the integral in equation (2). 
The specific solution form would specify an 
equation to be estimated which would involve 
endogenous and exogenous variables together 
with some constraints generated by our treat- 
ment of the exogenous variables. An iterative 
MLE approach could then be used to estimate 
the system of equations. Finally, we would 
work back to the specified model, undoing the 
transformations used to generate the estima- 
tion form. 

Suppose we had more than two waves of 
data in a panel study format. The data then can 
be regarded as a time series of cross-sections of 
observations on organizations. This can be 
treated in terms of the pooling of cross-section 
and time-series data. Here, the pioneering 
work of Nerlove (1971) becomes relevant, but 
not, it seems, immediately so. The evidence 
garnered by Nerlove and others deals with two 
broad situations: (1) where the number of units 
(organizations) is reasonably large and the time 
series of cross-sections is reasonably long and 
(2) where the number of organizations is small 
and the time series is short. For the former, 
analytical results can be appealed to and. for 
the latter, we have only the results of Monte 
Carlo simulations. These are suggestive, but 
far from conclusive. Most likely, sociological 
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applications will be located in the second, and 
more messy category. This leaves unresolved 
many statistical issues, but a start has been 
made by Hannan and Young (1977) to deal with 
them. 

This exchange of comments between Daft 
and MacMillan and ourselves illustrates one of 
the important features of model building; prog- 
ress in formal modeling requires, and nor- 
mally generates the simultaneous development 
of theoretical sophistication, the broadening of 
empirical scope and the extension of estima- 
tion procedures. 


Norman P. Hummon 
Patrick Doreian 
University of Pittsburgh 
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ERRATUM - 


An incorrect reliability coefficient for Armer’s ee scale was used in the struc 
tural equation analysis in Michael Armer and Allan Schnaiberg’s reply to the comment 
by Cohen and Till (ASR April, 1972, pp. 378-382). Eliminating one item that had a 
negative item-to-scale correlation in the Armer scale results in an alpha of .596, 
standard deviation of 3.462, and modified correlations with other scales: Smith-Inkeles’ 
(.569), Kahl (.612), SES (.413), and anomia (.530). Reanalysis using the corrected 
reliability coefficient modifies path coefficients to Armer’s scale from modernity (.49), 
SES (.28), anomia (—.64), and residual disturbance (.02). These estimates lead to’ a 
substantial revision of the percentage contribution to scale variance attributable to 
invalidity factors (74. 5%), “modernity” (23.5%), and disturbance factors (2.0%). The 
corrected results parallel those for Smith-Inkeles’ and Kahl’s scales, which. remain 
virtually unchanged, and strengthen rather than eres the conclusion EENE the 
invalidity of modernity scales. 
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OPENING ENCOUNTERS * 
' DEBORAH SCHIFFRIN 


University of Pennsylvania 


American Sociological Review 1977, Vol. 42 (October):679-691 


This paper examines the social organization of opening encounters. A base form of opening 
sequences is suggested, and adaptations of this base form are used to illustrate how the ritual 
and formal structure of openings interact with variable social and personal circumstances. 
Some general relationships between recognition, ritual, interaction and social order are 
suggested; and the implications of these relationships for understanding the structure of 
ongoing conversation and their relation to social organization are considered. 


Everyday, social activities, such as con- 
versations, meetings and parties, impose 


specific demands on their participants. For. 


example; individuals are required not only 
to be physically present for an activity, but 


to express a psychical or emotional pres- . 


ence as well, such that they may be said to 
be “alive” to a situation and “properly in- 
volved” with their partners in the activity 
(Goffman, 1963a). At the same time, each 
participant in an activity is required to 
show identification, or cognitive recogni- 
tion, of the other as a viable partner in that 
activity. Such identification involves not 
only identifying an individual as being a 
certain person, with a known identity, but 


more generally, it involves the sorting out. 


. and categorizing of known from unknown 
individuals, and those acceptable for inter- 
action from those unacceptable. 

Although the sorting-out procedure is 
cognitive in nature, the production and 
provision of the cues which promote such 
categorization are socially organized both 
on a societal and individual level; and so- 
cieties, as well as individuals, differentially 
produce, interpret and use identificatory 
cues (see, for example, Lofland, 1973). 
Despite such variation, the function of 
those cues and the identifications which de- 


* I would like to thank Erving Goffman, Wil- 
liam Labov, Diane Levy Miller, Dean MacCan- 
nell, Louis Scavo and two anonymous ASR read- 
ers for helpful criticisms of earlier drafts of this 
paper, — 


pend on them is constant in at least one 
respect: they separate acquaintances from 
strangers, one personal acquaintance from 
another, one sex from another, one ethnic 
group from another, and so on. In short, 
they symbolize that such differences are 
socially meaningful. Given this function, it 
is not surprising that individuals display 
both their own identities and their cognitive 
recognition of others’ identities and, fur- 
ther, ‘that the production and interpretation 
of such identification displays is also so- 
cially organized. 

An identification display alone, however, 
is neither socially nor ritually sufficient as 
2vidence of personal identifications, at least 
if such identifications are to be followed by 
face-to-face interaction. Displays preceding 
such interactions between acquainted indi- 
viduals need to signify not only cognitive 


‘recognition, but also acknowledgment of 


the heightened expectations and obligations 
inherent in the increase in mutual access, 
which an upcoming interaction contains. 
Access displays, then, signal not cognitive 
recognition but social recognition or “the 
process of openly welcoming or at least 
accepting the initiation of an engagement” 
(Goffman, 1963:113), thus showing that 
such expectations and obligations are being 
met. ` 

Although much ongoing interaction is 
concerned with recognition displays, such 
displays are intensified and most ritualized 
in the opening and closing portions of en- 
counters: openings use recognition displays 
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to demonstrate that time apart has not 
threatened a relationship in the past, and 
closings, to demonstrate hope that time 
apart will not threaten it in the future. Be- 
cause human ritual is formal and technically 
efficient (Huxley, 1966) as well as sym- 
bolically meaningful (Goffman, 1967), it 
provides a means by which individuals can 
readily and efficiently express whatever rec- 
ognition is demanded, even in one of the 
briefest of rituals, passing greetings; i.e., 
those which terminate the minimal increase 
in accessibility only seconds after its initia- 
tion, yet still leave open the possibility for 
future contact (Goffman, 1971:75-6), 
and opening greetings, which not only leave 
open a possibility for future contact but 
immediately actualize it, 

In this paper, I will argue that cognitive 
recognition and social recognition, and 
their display in identification and access 
displays, are important in both the main- 
tenance of social order and in the organiza- 
tion of social interaction. In order to do 
this, I will suggest a framework which 
treats cognitive recognition, identification 
displays and ‘access displays as phases 
within an opening sequence. The main part 
of this paper will use this framework as a 
base from which to show transformations 
of the recognition structure of opening se- 
quences in response to variable social and 
individual circumstance. Despite such cir- 
cumstance, such transformations or adapt- 
ations maintain social order and the co- 
herence of interaction. In conclusion, I will 
suggest some relationships between open- 
ing encounters, recognition, interaction, 
and social order. 


Opening Sequences 


Cognitive recognition. Before social in- 
teraction occurs, individuals cognitively 
recognize each other; that is, they “place” 
or identify another by “linking the sight of 
him.with a framework of information con- 
cerning him” (Goffman, 1963: 112). For 
example, an individual is categorically rec- 
ognized as a member of an ethnic group, a 
race, a social class, and so on, and such a 
sorting-out process helps to differentiate 
potential from non-potential interactions 
and to organize and qualify those which 
occur. Interactions based on categorical 
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identification are different from interactions 
with acquaintances, which are based on 
personal identifications. Before these can 
occur, individuals must biographically rec- 
ognize one another on the basis of personai 
information. This process differentiates po- 
tential personal interactions from non- 
potential ones and qualifies those which 
occur; but beyond doing this by just sorting 
out one category of individuals from an- 
other (known from unknown), it also spe- 
cifies who those personally-known individ- 
uals are. Only the latter type of interaction 
and identification will be considered here. 

Cognitive recognition display. Cognitive 
recognition is not always displayed, but as 
Goffman (1963:113) notes, “it is difficult 
to engage in without expressing that one is 
doing so.” Such identification displays, 
then, are the first ritually-required display 
in opening encounters, especially if it is 
known by the individual that he has been 
so identified. For example, upon identifica- 
tion of a personal acquaintance, one’s eyes 
may light up, one may smile, walk briskly 
toward the other, call the other’s name, 
“yoo-hoo,” mutter to onself, and so on. 

Despite being ritually required under 
certain conditions, however, the function 
of identification displays is more technical 
than ritual: they externalize a correspon- 
dence between the appearance of a specific 
individual and an identificatory framework 
based on such an appearance which allows 
for personal identification. In other words, 
because identification displays are an open 
assertion that an individual has “been seen” 
in this cognitively referential way, they ex- 
press the fulfillment of a technical require- 
ment for personal interaction—that indi- 
viduals personally know one another. Note, 
however, that just as human interaction re- 
quires more than the fulfillment of purely 
technical or formal conditions such as iden- 
tification, opening sequences do so too. 
Therefore, even when identification dis- 
plays are overlaid with imputations of ritual 
meaning, as when delight in identification 
of a friend is displayed by a high-pitched 
squeal, they are not greetings and they are 
not complete as opening sequences. 

Social recognition display. Greetings oc- 
cur after identification displays. Because 
they show that further access is ritually 
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and socially permissible, greetings are ac- 
cess displays and, as noted above, they 
signify not cognitive recognition, but social 
recognition.! Access displays do this by 
symbolically conveying a social identity 
and membership in a relationship: they 
make participants “ ‘present’ to one an- 
other in a special way” (Callan, 1970: 
115) and place them within a social con- 
text as specific social entities (Firth, 1972). 
Thus, the main function of greetings—to 
increase ritual accessibility—is ritual, ra- 
ther tban technical. 

The sequence. The obligatory sequence 
of cognitive recognition, identification dis- 
play and access display exhaust the ritual 
interchange between two acquainted indi- 
viduals which accompanies an initial in- 
crease in their potential for mutual accessi- 
bility. It is this interchange which I call 
an opening sequence as represented in 
Sequence I: 


Sequence 1: A: Al A2 A3 
Base form B: Bl B2 B3 


Such a representation can be read as a 
formal depiction of either the structure of 
opening sequences or production rules for 
participants representing possibilities for 
action within normative limits. Individuals 
are A or B and the three stages are repre- 
sented with corresponding numbers. Read- 
ing across denotes sequential ordering of 
moves and, reading down, simultaneous 
occurence.? 


1 When the term “social recognition” is used in 
a broader sense, e.g., as knowledge of specific so- 
cial and cultural expectations and obligations, 
there is a cognitive side to social recognition dis- 
plays to match the cognitive side of identification 
displays. Although such knowledge is certainly 
required for social interaction, in opening en- 
counters the fulfillment of such norms (not just 
the knowledge of them) is displayed when one 
individual welcomes the initiation of an engage- 
ment with another and socially recognizes him 
in this narrower sense. 

2 Sequence I suggests (and, I would argue, cor- 
rectly) that in a base form of openings, A and B 
begin simultaneously and, therefore, it is the po- 
tential increase in accessibility which generates 
openings between acquainted individuals, not the 
first individual’s greeting which generates the sec- 
ond’s. This is not to deny that a second greeting 
is conditionally relevant on a first, but this de- 
pendency should not be allowed to obscure the 
ritual motivation behind both greetings. Thus, if 
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Adaptations 


Adaptations of the base form of open- 
ings in Sequence I illustrate how the ritual 
and formal structure of opening sequences 
interact with variable social and personal 
circumstance. The data used to illustrate 
these adaptations are typical of those in a 
set of 75 openings: of which I participated 
in 35 and observed 30, with the rest re- 
ported to me.? Openings aren’t limited to 
any one occasion or locale, so I recorded 
them whenever and wherever they oc- 
curred, and as soon as opportunity would 
allow. Because I wanted to observe natural 
behavior, the sequences were not generated 
intentionally for data or manipulated for 
certain effects. In.recording, I noted as 
much as I could remember without limiting 
myself to any particular feature of the in- 
terchange. Obviously, this method of ob- 
servation is less rigorous than some others, 
e.g., Video tape; but the behavior that I 
was interested in was most amenable to 
this method. Most of my data are limited 
to white members of the American middle 
class; social class and racial differences 
would certainly produce stylistic differ- 
ences. 

Although all of the opening sequences 
discussed here were represented in my 
data, they do not exhaust the total range 
of opening possibilities. I would argue, 
though, that the existence of sequences, 
which are merely further modifications of 


it were the case that a first greeting generated a 
second, we would still have to figure out why that 
first greeting occurred; and if we were to suggest 
that first greetings had different causes than 
second greetings, we would have to explain why 
two functionally equivalent and structurally inter- 
changeable moves had different causes. 

3 Despite the relatively small data base in which 
this framework was grounded, its validity can be 
examined on several levels: (1) empirical—how 
much of the behavior in openings can be de- 
scribed, how accurately, how parsimoniously, 
what is the range of openings which can be de- 
scribed both ritually and formally; (2) structural 
— is there a logical relationship between the stages 
within the scheme, is it internally consistent; (3) 
theoretical—does this scheme provide any new 
insights about interaction and social order which 
build on what we already know, does it suggest 
any new generalizations or any revisions of pre- 
vious models. 
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the base form of openings, is more a 
strength than a weakness, especially with 
a heuristic scheme such as this. Note, alsa, 
that the observations which I used to form- 
ulate both the base and adaptive forms 
were assembled before the recognition 
framework was developed. I continued tc 
observe openings without adding them to 
this data base (although I would have re- 
evaluated the framework if I had found a 
sequence that didn’t fit) primarily because 
I wanted the base form and the adaptations 
to be grounded in the observations that I 
had collected before analyzing openings 
in the categories of the recognition frame- 
work, to be sure that I didn’t consequently 
observe and record only what could be 
seen in those terms. However, in both the 
original set of openings and in those that 
I’ve continued to observe without record- 
ing, I have found none that couldn’t be 
analyzed in this framework. 

Recyclings. Misidentifications occur when 
an individual is linked with a framework 
of information which does not accurately 
relate to him. When a misidentification is 
discovered, the individual substitutes the 
relevance of one identification for another 
with a double-take; but if the misidentifica- 
tion has already continued into a display, 
the double-take has to be accompanied by 
a withdrawal of the display in a take-back. 
Both of these recyclings are illustrated in 
Encounter 1: 


(1) DS is standing at a bus stop. 
Four men in a car stop at the light and look 
at DS. 
DS looks at the car, then looks away. 


DT—DS looks at the car again, especially at a 
man in the back. 
DS raises her eyebrows, peers into the car. 
DS Hi-i-i (softly, questioningly); waves. 
Man waves (exaggerated) and leans for- 
ward, laughing. 
Other men in the car also lean forward and 
laugh. 
TB—-DS Oh (to self) whoops. 
~  H-h-eh, sorry (softly); grabs hand back. 
~ Shit (to self). 


Double-takes, then, rearrange opening se- 
quences because they recycle back to a sec- 
ond round of identification, with only one 
leading to the opening displays (or civil 
inattention} appropriate to the identifica- 
tion. Take-backs recycle back to a second 
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round of identification and/or access dis- 
plays (or lack thereof). 

Encounter 1 illustrates a misidentifica- 
tion in which DS misidentifies a stranger 
as an acquaintance: she thought that she 
knew the man in the back of the car. The 
double-take and take-back resulting from 
that misidentification are represented in 
Sequence 2. 


Sequence 2:4 


Double-take/take-back 
I H 
A: Al (A2 (A)) © [Al (A2 (A3))] 


B: 
t E aae mr 


With the opposite sort of misidentifications, 
that of acquaintances as strangers, open- 
ings also recycle; and, in either case, the 
recycling involves the resorting of an indi- 
vidual into a more appropriate category. 
Encounter 2 illustrates this type of mis- 
identification. 


(2) EM is sitting in a downtown office building; 
EM is visible to the street; he is staring at 
the street. 

DS walks by the building; she recognizes 
EM. 

DS smiles. 

EM continues to stare into the street, with- 
out focusing on DS. 

TB—DS (to self) He doesn’t remember who I 
am, 

—DS’s smile continues until she is past the 
building, but it is no longer directed at EM. 


The recycling in Encounter 2 is also repre- 
sented by Sequence 2. 

Note, next, that there is a dependency 
between double-takes and take-backs. In 


4 Explanation of symbols: 
LIII... recycling of sequences 
( ) optional 
i( ) if option was taken in first cycle, has 
to be taken in second; with 1’, if 
option not taken in first, has to be 
taken in second 
obligatory application of operation 
preceding brackets, to phases within 
brackets 
} delete 
no behavior relevant to opening se- 
quences 
obligatory selection of one within 
1 ı curly brackets; subscripts indicate 
that whichever was chosen, the one 
on the same line in the next set of 
curly brackets should be chosen 
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Encounter 2, for example, if EM had rec- 
ognized DS in time, her take-back would 
have become unnecessary and the encoun- 
ter would have continued into hellos. This 
possibility, that a double-take by the al- 
ready-identified individual can alleviate the 
need for a take-back by the identifier, is 
represented in Sequence 3: 


Sequence 3: 


Double-take 

I H 
A: Al v(A2 (A3))» — (A2 (A3))v 
Pe a ch, Bl B2 B3 


This dependency also is illustrated when 
an individual is forced to begin recycling 
with a take-back because the other individ- 
ual has seemed not to recognize him, but 
then has to undo that take-back with the 
other’s eventual recognition. Thus, what 
occurs is a negation of a negated display, 
or a redone display, as in Encounter 3: 


(3) 


SW is walking on a downtown street, 
DS is walking towards SW. 
DS recognizes SW and smiles. 
SW stares past DS. 
DT—SW turns around quickly. 
TB—-DS has already compressed her lips. 
SW Hi, Debby. 
TB/TB—DS Hil I didn’t think you recognized 
me... warm out, isn’t it? 


That an individual’s late identification and 
double-take can alleviate the need for the 
other’s already begun take-back and create 
the need for a redoing of the display as in 
Encounter 3, is represented in Sequence 4: 


Sequence 4: 
Late double-take/take-back 


I H 
A: Al {A2 (A3))  [@L—.(A2 (A3)) jl 
Re a a ee BI B2 B3 


Note that the dependency between 


double-takes and take-backs is due to their 


timing: a prompt double-take can prevent 
the need for a take-back. Because of the 
nature of this dependency, certain ritual 
complications develop when the misidenti- 
fier has not done a double-take at all and, 
therefore, has not been able to take back 
his displays in time. This was the situation 
of Encounter 1, for example. Encounter 4 
also illustrates these complications: 
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MS is walking on a beach; walking 
towards her is a woman and an elderly 
man. 

MS walks over to the woman. 

MS Oh, Judy! Hello! 

J (looks confused; looks at the man 
with her) 

DT/TB—MS Oh! You're not Judy! But you look 
just like her! And you're pregnant too! 
J Everyone confuses us. She’s my 
cousin! 

(to MS and man with her, while laugh- 
ing and shaking her head). 

MS Ohl Isn't that funny! Well, have a 
nice walk! 


(4) 


Two ritual binds requiring remedy are 
created in situations like these. First is an 
appropriateness bind. A ritual should not 
be initiated with a ritually unavailable per- 
son, and any attempts to complete one that 
has been initiated, only prolong what is in- 
appropriate. The behavior of MS remedies 
this bind by closing the encounter in a 
manner similar to the way she might have 
closed it with the real J: her talk not only 
fills the empty interactional slots, it signi- 
fies that although J is the sort of person 
with whom a similar encounter would not 
have been offensive, MS is not the sort of 
person to exploit the inappropriate avail- 
ability. Thus, identities are preserved, civil 
inattention is resumed, and a potential 
ritual offense is avoided. 

Second, a completion bind is produced: 
an inappropriately initiated ritual has to be 
completed and closed, but cannot be com- 
pleted efficiently when neither individual 
was ritually accessible in the first place. 
One remedy for this bind is to fill the empty 
slots with talk about the experience itself: . 
since both individuals have participated in 
the inappropriate initiation of a ritual, talk 
about it creates a momentary bond which 
substitutes for the bond that was supposed 
to be signified by ritual. Such meta-com- 
ments may be spoken of as reflexive frame 
breaks (Goffman, 1974:502). Thus MS 
Shares with J the only experience which is 
theirs to share, the misidentification. 

Similar complications and binds develop 
with misidentifications of one personal ac- 
quaintance as another. Here, even more 
confusion results because although reme- 
dial work is required, so too are recognition 
displays and, although some have been 
offered, they have been misdirected. Se- 
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quence 5 represents this reordering, in 
which entire new sets of both identification 
and access displays have to be worked up 
by the misidentifier. 


Sequence 35: 
Misdirected double-take/take-back 


I Ul 
A: Al (A2 (A3)) @®[Al (A2 (A3)),] 
B: Bi = B3? — — — 
p— fs 
ill 
Al’ A? A? 
A 


Thus, what occurs for A is a rerun of the 
entire sequence and, for B, a replay of his 
displays. It is not surprising to find that if 
a misdirected display of this type is never 
actually received by its misidentified ob- 
ject, then neither individual actually is 
forced into complicating ritual binds. Fur- 
thermore, when the real object of the dis- 
play is present along with the misidentified 
object, the experience is even less anomic 
for the displayer, whose display can be 
easily redirected and his experience re- 
anchored. For example, Encounter 3: 


(5) MM enters kitchen, where several peo- 
ple are seated at a round table. RS’s 
back is facing her. 
MM goes to RS from behind. 
DT/TB—MM halts abruptly and laughs. 
MM goes over to MS, who is seated 
on the other side of the table. 
MM Oh! y'know I thought that was 
you, Michael— 
RS (laughing) from the back— 
MM -an I was gonna go, how y'doin’! 
(slaps MS on the back) 
Everyone laughs, and a general chorus 
of Ohhh! 
MS Thanks, hon! Oh, she’s a pleasure, 
isn’t she! 


In (5), MM can maintain the relevance of 
her initial identification and can anchor her 
display to its appropriate object. In short, 
MM is not confronted with an appropriate- 
ness bind. MM is momentarily faced with 
a completion bind, however, and she there- 
fore couches her display to MS as a reflex- 
ive frame break: she reports on her mis- 
identification and-includes her greeting as 
the mistake that would have occurred had 
the misidentification not been remedied in 
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time. In terms of ritual organization, MM’s 
break invites RS to share in her experience 
and it signifies that even though a display 
had been withdrawn from him, it was not 
withdrawn. because of his undesirability. 

In sum, misidentifications require re- 
categorization of personal and social identi- 
ties and the realignment of identifications 
and displays—biographical identification 
with identification and access displays, and 
categorical identification with civil inatten- 
tion. Thus, they also require that the po- 
tential for an extended encounter after the 
opening, e.g., a conversation, be readjusted 
according to the appropriate identification. 
Recyclings, such as the double-takes and 
take-backs discussed here, adapt the struc- 
ture of opening sequences to accomplish 
these tasks and, in so doing, they organize 
the web of association between acquainted 
and unacquainted individuals and maintain 
the social differences between personally 
and categorically identified others. 

Alterations. Encounters can compete 
with each other for an individual’s atten- 
tion; and when competing encounters offer 
alternative sources of involvement, the en- 
counter which wins out can nevertheless 
be affected, as can the one which loses. For 
example, when ongoing involvements pre-- 
vent communication channels from being 
opened, and make a full ritual orientation 
unfeasible, opening sequences can be al- 
tered to fit the circumstance. 

One alteration is for an identification 
and access display to be squeezed together 
in a compression, to signal that although 
individuals are neither technically nor 
ritually available for talk, it is not because 
they are ritually undesirable. Sequence 6 
shows compressions: 


Sequence 6: 
Compression 
A: Al A2 
A3 
B: Bl B2 
B3 


Passing greetings are sometimes com- 
pressions, and the brief display which oc- 
curs combines the features of identification 
and access displays, such that hats are 
doffed (MacCannell, 1973), hands waved 
or shaken (Schiffrin, 1974), heads nodded 
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or hellos grunted—all typical access dis- 
plays—at the same time that one’s personal 
identification of the other is displayed. Al- 
though found together empircally, the 
function of the displays remains distinct, 
so much so that if an individual passes an 
acquaintance and appears to have identi- 
fied him without the atcompanying social 
recognition, the acquaintance may feel in- 
sulted. Thus, great precautions are taken 
so as to ensure the other’s appreciation of 
the difficult conditions under which defer- 
ence was paid, and the encounter may be 
literally exhausted by compressions, as in 
Encounter 6: 


(6) A is riding on a bus. 
B is on a different bus, which has pulled 
next to the first. 
waves, opens mouth in smile. 
waves, throws head back, smiles, opens 
mouth. 
nods, smiles, waves. 
moves mouth without vocalizing. 
nods, smiles. 
and B both twist around in their seats 
as the buses separate. 
B waves, 
A waves. 
The buses separate. 


When the contour of an ongoing in- 
volvement changes, individuals suddenly 
may find themselves in contact after they 
had already signalled that it was unavail- 
able. Such a shift in the potential for ac- 
cess may accompany a transition into a 
different activity system, as when (for ex- 
ample, Post,. 1940: 22-3) one smiles at 
a friend in church, and then greets and 
talks with that friend out on the church 
steps. Alternatively, a shift in accessibility 
may reside within one such system. That 
the unavoidable lapse in contact was not 
a serious representation of the individual’s 
intent is expressed by a redoing of the 
identification and/or the access display at 
the point of renewed access. 

This type of alteration, a negative trans- 
fix,® signifies that although availability was 
technically impossible and ritually unfeas- 
ible, such time apart is not indicative of the 


aawa Ua 


5 Suggested by Erving Goffman in a personal 
communication, Note that when relationships are 
considered in their entirety, all greetings may be 
seen as negative transfixes. 
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individual’s evaluation of either the other’s 
self or of the relationship. Sequence 7 
represents this alteration as a time-lapsed 
recycling of a portion of openings: 
Sequence 7: 


Negative transfix 
I H 


A: Al ({ A2 (A3) H- (A2) A3 
A2 
A3 

B: Bi ({ B2 =) — (B2) B3 
; B2 
B3 


Because negative transfixes occur in 
situations in which participants are not 
immediately accessible to one another, 
they often follow compressions. Thus, they 
are frequent during parties, meetings and 
classes, when individuals can only display 
their identification by raising an eyebrow, 
smiling or pointing a finger, until further 
access and a fuller orientation is possible. 
They also may occur when a full exchange 
of displays kas been performed, but is pre- 
vented from its conversational follow-up 
until some time later. Even when an on- 
going conversation is interrupted, negative 
transfixes can reestablish the prior struc- 
ture when it is resumed, as in Encounter 7: 


(7) Two women enter a bus together. The bus 
is crowded and only single seats are avail- 
able. 

A Here, Dear, you sit here (points to a 
seat and passes it). 
B (mildly grumbling) Oh no... 
A TII go back here. 
Several minutes later, a seat behind B is 
vacated. 
A man C has just boarded the bus and 
is about to sit down. 
A (coming up from rear of bus, to C) 
Can I sit here? I want to sit near my 
friend. 
C grumbles and moves to another seat. 
A sits in vacant seat. 
NT—B (turning around in seat) Hi, Dear! 
NT—A (touching other’s outstretched hand) Hi! 


In sum, opening alterations modify an 
underlying ritual structure to fit it to over- 
riding social circumstances: compressions 
and negative transfixes make sure that the 
right categorization, identification display 
and access display is noticed despite the 
lack of accessibility; and they assure that 
the potential for contact will still remain 
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open, despite its not having been immedi- 
ately actualized. 

Strategies. Yet another adaptation of the 
base form of opening sequences occurs 
when individuals utilize the structure of the 
opening as a foundation for individual ex- 
pression and affectation. One sort of strat- 
egy, for example, is used when contact is 
infrequent or unexpected and is intended 
to elicit extra displays of involvement and 
recognition in order to openly attest to the 
strength and endurance of the relationship. 
Thus, displays such as backslaps and bear 
hugs performed before the other person has 
had time to identify the performer are 
forced double-takes, and they may be used 
when formerly intimate acquaintances who 
see one another infrequently come into sud- 
den contact, or when intimate acquaint- 
ances who see one another frequently sud- 
denly come into unexpected contact. 

The effectiveness of such a strategy is due 
not only to the base structure of opening 
sequences, but to the structure of double- 
takes as well: the recipient of the display 
is forced into rapidly recycling and sub- 
stituting a non-personal identification by a 
personal identification. Formally, then, this 
strategy is merely a replication of an ordi- 
nary double-take, except that it is speeded 
up as shown in Sequence 8: 


Sequence 8: 
Forced double-take 
I II 
A: Al A2 A3 me 
B: — — = B1 
B2 
B3 


The ritual effect of forced double-takes 
can be seen most clearly when the strategy 
fails to be immediately effective, as for 
example: 


(8) LS and DS are at a party. They are danc- 
ing, as is everyone else in the room. 

GM cuts in on DS and begins dancing in 

an exaggerated fashion, holding DS 

tightly, even though the music is fast. 

looks over her shoulder at LS, who is 

watching. 

LS All right, that’s enough. (pushes GM 
away slightly) 

LS and GM stand and look at each other. 

GM (loud) Whadda’ y’ mean, that’s 
enough?! 

LS steps up a little closer to GM. 
Other people stop dancing; look at LS 


DS 
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and GM; someone says, “Take that 
shit outside man, c’mon... .” 
GM (loud, forcefully) Sca-a-v- 
DT—-ES (loud) Gaton! 
GM hugs LS. 
DS (to other people watching) I think 
they know each other. 


The hug between GM and LS in (8) is a re- 
sponse to the extent to which GM’s simu- 
lated display was a disguise of his real self, 
and it matches it dramatically, whereas a 
wave, nod, smile or handshake would have 
been so ritually inappropriate as to suggest 
that GM’s display had been aggressively in- 
tended and that GM was not really a 
friend. 

Thus, without a display to match the 
drama of the stimulation, the encounter 
collapses, as in Encounter 9: 


(9) LS is sitting in a car in a gas station. 
FG walks up to the car window. 
FG Hey man, y’got some change? 
LS (half looking at FG) Sorry, I don’t 
have any. 
FG (starting to walk away) Oh, okay, 
Scavo. 
DT—LS (looks up) Oh! How y’doin’? 
FG (continues to walk away) Oh, okay. 


LS’s response is insulting because it sug- 
gests that neither FG’s self, nor his relation- 
ship with LS, are real enough to be recog- 
nized independently of the situation which 
frames them and, even worse, that both can 
be shuffled about from encounter to en- 
counter without maintaining their integrity 
——precisely what the forced double-take is 
intended to disprove. 

Ritual devastations, not unlike those un- 
intentionally produced by the tardiness of 
forced double-takes, can be intentionally 
created as a different sort of opening strat- 
egy. For example, a misidentification of an 
acquaintance as a stranger can be inten- 
tionally fabricated by simply deleting the 
opening displays altogether. The most dev- 
astating deletion, represented in Sequence 
9, is a cut, the fabrication of a misidentifi- 
cation in the face of the other’s opening 
display: 


Sequence 9: 
Cut 
I II 
A: @[Al] — — 
B: Bi B2  ;:(B3) [B1] B2 .(B3)] 
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Cuts destroy the inherent reciprocity of 
opening encounters and, as in Encounter 
10, leave little room for remedial work: 


(10) DS is seated on a bus. 
NK boards and stops by the empty seat 
next to DS. 
NK Debby Schiffrin? 
Cut—DS (looks up blankly, shaking head) 
(slowly, doubtfully) No. ... 


DS’s response to NK’s identification display 
not only refutes his identification of her 
but, even more strongly, it claims that she 
cannot identify NK as an acquaintance. NK 
then has to take-back his display, but, be- 
cause his take-back has to be performed 
without the other’s support, the ritual di- 
lemmas of appropriateness and completion 
-are left unresolved. Thus, the cut necessi- 
tates ad hoc constructions of alternative 
frames of reference: wasn’t it really her? 
isn’t she feeling well? 

Because cuts are so insulting, it is not 
surprising that they are infrequent (e.g., 
Goffman, 1971:75, fn. 17). However, 
“carefully not seeing” an acquaintance is 
quite frequent, and such snubs are repre- 
sented in Sequence 10: 


Sequence 10: 


Snub 
I Il 
A: Al —_ — — 
B: BI 1(B2 (B3)) i(® [B2 (B3))). 


Along with their increased frequency, snubs 
are not as ritually damaging as cuts. Al- 
though both destroy the inherent reciprocity 
of opening sequences, snubs do not blat- 
antly fabricate a misidentification as do 
cuts. Thus, rather than countering the 
other’s display with a denial, they merely 
ignore it, thereby making alternative re- 
framings of the experience more readily 
available; after all, that “he didn’t see me” 
is borne out by the evidence. 

Snubs are also more flexible than cuts, 
so that they can easily be integrated into 
sequences of varying form, even those 
whose initial identification has seemed to go 
smoothly, as when, for example, the second 
half of a negative transfix is deleted. Thus, 
individuals can snub one another at 
crowded parties by displaying their identi- 
fication, but making no effort towards ac- 
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cess. Indeed, snubs are so flexible that they 
can even span boundaries between encoun- 
ters, as when two politicians can snub a 
foreign dignitary by not providing him with 
a traditional reception when he arrives in 
their country several years after an anti- 
Semitic remark (see New York Times, 
3/26/75). So not only can snubs be ex- 
plained away by situational evidence, but 
they can be reinterpreted by the insulted 
as having been due to the unavailability of 
access, not the undesirability of selves. 

A strategy even less ritually devastating 
and more protective of selves, but with a 
similar result—the avoidance of prolonged 
and undesired contact—is a fast-start. Fast- 
starts control the key and tempo of the 
opening encounter: by not waiting for the 
other to begin, individuals can use them 
to establish the temporal parameters of the 
opening sequence and assure that an ex- 
tended encounter will not result. Sequence 
I1 represents a fast-start, and Encounter 
11 illustrates one: 


Sequence II: 


Fast-start 
I il 
A: oo — Oo _ — Al A2 A3 
B: Bi 
B2 
B3 


(11) DS (while walking by JB) Hi, how are 
you? 
JB (looks up surprised) Oh, hi. 


Note that formally, fast-starts are the re- 
verse of forced double-takes (compare Se- 
quence 8) and that ritually, too, they are a 
play on that strategy: they include the ele- 
ment of surprise, without the follow- 
through of contact. 

In sum, opening strategies show. how a 
base ritual structure can be adapted for the 
expression of alternative meanings. Al- 


‘though interactionally, opening strategies 


are a play on the base structure of opening 
encounters, they function at the same time 
as a vehicle for individual expression. Thus, 
in terms of social order, they help to sustain 
the fiction that the individual is a unique, 
creative personality, and to show that social 
organization is flexible enough to allow 
such individuality to flourish. 
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Opening Encounters, Interaction and 
Social Order 


In this paper, I have suggested a frame- 
work for opening encounters. As an exten- 
sion of this, I now suggest that openings 
be considered as encounters in and of them- 
selves, i.e., that cognitive recognition, iden- 
tification displays and access displays not 
only open encounters, but, by themselves, 
form an opening encounter. This view re- 
quires a slight rethinking of the traditional 
definition of encounters which Goffman 
(1961:7) has argued, i.e., that encounters 
occur when “people effectively agree to 
sustain for a time a single focus of cognitive 
and visual attention.” 

First, consider openings that are fol- 
lowed by encounters. Such openings pre- 
cede a spate of focused activity, e.g., a 
conversation, party, encounters in the tra- 
ditional sense, and they appear to continue 
without a break into that activity. The focus 
of attention and involvement for partici- 
pants shifts, however, from the recognition 
displays of openings to the business at hand 
and, in fact, there even seem to be transi- 
tion devices to smooth the flow from one 
frame of activity to another (Sacks, 1967). 
When such a shift is so regular a part of 
interaction, we might well speak of shifting 
encounters. Thus, some opening encoun- 
ters, those with opening greetings, are fol- 
lowed by other encounters. 

Openings with passing greetings that are 
not followed by other encounters suggest a 
different modification of the definition of 
encounters. Some passing greetings consti- 
tute the only focus of their participants’ 
attention, but others occur during a more 
ongoing and dominant involvement. I ar- 
gue, however, that such greetings are still 
a focused activity despite their subordina- 
tion to other activities. Thus, some opening 
encounters co-occur with other encounters. 

These considerations suggest, first, that 
the individual’s capacity to split himself into 
several selves within one interaction might 
be matched by a capacity to use those selves 
to participate in several encounters simul- 
taneously, or in encounters that shift from 
one moment to the next; and, second, that 
alternative sources of involvement within 
one encounter might rather be seen as signs 
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of competing encounters. With this revised 
and expanded description, all opening se- 
quences can be considered as encounters. 

Separating a technical aspect of interac- 
tion from a ritual aspect makes the struc- 
tural parallel between opening encounters 
and other encounters even clearer. A tech- 
nical side shows itself best in the apparatus, 
or machinery, by which focused interaction 
is organized.® For example, mutual identifi- 
cation by participants, open communication 
channels, signals of mutual availability and 
a turn-taking mechanism are formal techni- 
cal prerequisites of interaction. The techni- 
cal aspect is concerned mostly with formal 
prerequisites such as these; but because fo- 
cused activity requires continued dramati- 
zation of particular identities and relation- 
ships, a ritual aspect, concerned with sym- 
bolic organization and meaning, pervades 
both the form and content of the interaction 
for as long as it is sustained. Turn-taking 
in conversation (an aspect of form), for 
example, may have ritual meaning (Albert, 
1972), as may the choice of locatives in 
place descriptions, a feature of content 
(Schegloff, 1972a). Conversational clos- 
ings have both formal and ritual functions 
(Goffman, 1971; Schegloff and Sacks, 
1973). In short, the technical aspect estab- 
lishes the formal structure of focused inter- 
action, and the ritual aspect overlays vari- 
ous parts of that structure with symbolic 
meaning about selves, relationships and 
situations. 

In opening encounters, technical aspects 
of interaction are also overlaid with sym- 
bolism and ritual meaning, through the pro- 
gressive change from a cognitive identifica- 
tion and its display into a ritual display of 
social recognition. Opening encounters, 
then, are a micro-structural representation 
of focused interaction—a kind of dramati- 
zation in miniature—which can bracket an 
upcoming encounter by framing precisely 
that structure which is about to be required: 
identification displays provide a technical 
bracket, and access displays provide a ritual 
frame of reference. 


a Compare Goffman’s (1976) system require- 
ments. 


OPENING ENCOUNTERS 


Previous analyses of greetings (Callan, 


1970; Eibl-Eidesfeldt, 1972; Firth, 1972;. 


Goffman, 1971; Goody, 1972; Youssouf et 
al., 1976; Irvine, 1974; Kendon and Fer- 
ber, 1973; Krivonos and Knapp, 1975; 
Sacks, 1967; Schegloff, 1972b) are correct 
in recognizing these bracketing and framing 
functions. However, because such analyses 
incorrectly identified the greeting as the 
only opening display, and not one display 
within an opening encounter,’ they were 
unable to see that openings are encounters; 
and that it is not just the greeting, but also 
the dependency between technical and rit- 
ual aspects of interaction which are repre- 
sented in opening encounters which func- 
tion to open more extended encounters. 

Similarly, because previous analyses of 
greetings did not analyze openings as en- 
counters, they were unable to appreciate 
their structural significance on a larger 
scale. As students of modern, urban society 
have noted, the transformation from a more 
primitive, rural folk society has resulted in 
a shift in emphasis—from personal rela- 
tionships based on similarities to imper- 
sonal relationships based on rationality and 
division of labor, i.e., differences. Further, 
as Goffman (1967:95) has noted, the same 
transformation has resulted in a secular 
world which, however, 


is not so irreligious as we might think. 
Many gods have been done away with, but 
the individual himself stubbornly remains 
as a deity of considerable importance. He 
walks with some dignity and is the recipi- 
ent of many little offerings. 


One way in which individuals remain dei- 
ties despite the de-emphasis of personal 
relationships, then, is for human ritual to 
be so pared down that all of its work can 
be signified by no more than a brief passing 
glance and a smile, that is, a passing greet- 
ing, which, without actualizing an extended 
period of increased access, suggests that it 
would have been so, if it could, and it will, 
when it can. 


T Exceptions are Kendon and Ferber (1973), 
whose treatment is almost totally descriptive, and 
Krivonos and Knapp (1975) whose approach is 
experimental. 
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Recognition, Interaction and Social Order 


Cognitive recognition, social recognition 
and their display are crucial not only to 
opening encounters, but to ongoing encoun- 
ters as well; so important in fact, that a 
large part of social organization is con- 
cerned with making recognition and identi- 
fication easier to accomplish. 

Consider first, the role which recognition 
plays in sequences of ongoing talk or con- 
versation. One reason for the coherence of 
talk is that both speaker and hearer recog- 
nize each other as valid partners in the 
interaction and, beyond that, both recog- 
nize, albeit implicitly, a set of culturally, 
situationally and topically relevant stan- 
dards of conversational and interactional 
behavior. Thus, this sort of cognitive recog- 
nition is not unlike a “baseline” require- 
ment for conversation, and the structure of 
ongoing talk includes slots in which hearers 
can display their recognition of the speaker 
as one who shares the standards, or experi- 
ences related to those standards. Through 
such displays as mm-hmmm’s, head nods 
and smiles, for example, hearers show their 
appreciation of the other’s presentation 
(Dittmann and Llewellyn, 1968; Jefferson 
1973; 1975; Yngve, 1970). | 

Other than attesting to shared standards, 
enclosed identification displays have two 
more immediate interactional functions. 
Ritually, they express that the hearer, al- 
though not as visibly or audibly involved 
as the speaker, is not inattentive during the 
speaker’s turn at talk and is sympathetic 
with the speaker’s intentions. In this sense, 
these displays are similar to compressions 
and negative transfixes: they signify that the 
hearer’s comparative passiveness does not 
indicate disdain for the speaker or for the 
relationship. Technically, enclosed identifi- 
cation displays differ from alterations in 
opening encounters because they respond 
to a situation in which technical conditions 
are being met (they maintain the technical 
requirement of conversation that only one 
person speaks at a time [Duncan, 1973; 
Schegloff and Sacks, 1973]), because they 
occur in the back channel (Duncan, 1973; 
Yngve, 1970) and are neither a claim for 
a turn nor a disruption of the speaker’s 
turn. 
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Access displays also are enclosed within 
conversation: they occur when the speaker 
recognizes the auditor’s right for a turn at 
talk and when he relinquishes his own turn 
(see, for example, Duncan, 1973; Sacks et 
al., 1974). Exchanging turns at talk, then, 
is a display of social recognition, i.e., “the 
process of openly welcoming or at least ac- 
cepting the initiation of an engagement... 
[and] the according of a special role within 
an engagement” (Goffman, 1963:113). 
Thus, the according of the special roles of 
speaker and hearer in conversation is the 
same sort of dramatization: it is a display 
of deference for the identities which each 
assumes in the interaction and for the divi- 
sion of labor and reciprocity of access 
which the conversation has established. 

Consider next the role of recognition and 
recognition displays in relation to social 
organization. I have argued that recognition 
and its displays are functional in both open- 
ing and ongoing encounters and in signify- 
ing which differences between individuals 
are socially meaningful. We might expect 
that the task of identifying, differentiating 
and segmenting people into easily recogniz- 
able categories (biographical or social) 
would be made easier somehow, for exam- 
ple, by multiple cues signifying the same 
meaning, or by cues which could be im- 
mediately and unambiguously linked with 
a meaning. Thus, communicative redun- 
dancy (multiple cues) and stereotyping 
(unambiguous meaning) can be functional 
on both interactional and structural levels. 

Thus, not only are such communicative 
structures relevant on a micro-level of so- 
cial organization, such as face-to-face inter- 
action, but they are relevant on a macro- 
level as well, such that phenomena as 
seemingly diverse as a centralized articula- 
tion of a back vowel (e.g., Labov, 1972), 
a particular style of handshake, urban block 
parties in ethnic neighborhoods, or the 
joining together of citizens in national birth- 
day celebrations, have more in common 
than might at first be suspected. All are 
ritual signs of identity which symbolize and 
help to maintain the structural differentia- 
tions of modern social organization. Per- 
haps an appreciation of such communica- 
tive and functional similarity can provide 
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an often sought-for structural link between 
a micro-sociological concern for face-to- 
face interaction and a macro-sociological 
concern for social structure. 
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This paper presents a tentative theoretical framework for investigating the process of identity 
construction. It is suggested that, at any given time, the perceiver’s construction of the other's 
identity may be characterized by either one of two inferential perspectives. ‘‘Viewing the other 
qua performer” involves the attribution of role-relevant qualities on the basis of observing 
behavior as role performance. “Viewing the other qua person”’ entails the linking of observed 
behavior to psychological causes which have their origin in the other’s personality. When the 
identity-construction process is envisaged in the particular case where the other is a stranger to 
the perceiver, an initial branching is postulated. This branching is constituted of two inferential 
paths (corresponding to the two inferential perspectives) potentially open to the perceiver in his 
construction of the other's identity, Several factors that may be invoked to account for, or to 
predict the nature of the perceiver's inferential activity are discussed; these include: the 
perceiver’s needs and objectives, his expectancies concerning the likelihood of events to be 
encountered, his preference for certain cues in making inferences, the consequences implied by 
alternative categorizations and their relative value to the perceiver, the need for adjusting to 


situational requirements, and the kind of cues exhibited. 


A number of sociologists and psycholo- 
gists, in spite of important differences in 
their research interests, tend to concur 
with one another in viewing identity con- 
struction as an act which involves the 
placement of objects (human, physical, 
etc.) and events into categories (see, for 
example, Bruner, 1957; Berger and 
Luckmann, 1966). 

Identity, however, is commonly con- 
ceptualized in a dichotomous manner, 
i.e., a distinction is made between social 
and personal identity in terms of type of 
categories used (occupational, kinship, 
traits, etc.) Such a distinction does, in 
fact, reflect more than just a differentia- 
tion among category types. As Sarbin and 
Allen (1968:550) point out, while “‘some 
writers imply that identity is an unfolding 
of personal dispositions, those with a 
role-theoretic orientation would declare 
that identity is built up from interactions 
with occupants of complementary 
statuses.” 

In the perspective adopted in this paper, 
identity refers to an integrated system of 
cognitions, and no qualitative precedence 


*I am deeply indebted to Professors D. P. 
Cartwright and T. M. Newcomb for generous advice 
and criticism. 


is granted a priori to cognitions relative to 
psychological characteristics over cogni- 
tions about social attributes, or vice versa. 
Hence, the present approach treats as 
problematic and researchable the ways in 
which categorizations in terms of social 
attributes and psychological char- 
acteristics contribute, in a given situation, 
to the identifying act. The tentative 
theoretical framework proposed below 
constitutes a means of studying the 
identity-construction process that does 
not involve any asšumption as to which 
category types necessarily form the or- 
ganizing core around which identity is 
elaborated. Instead, the framework fo- 
cuses the attention on the critical problem 
of specifying under which conditions cer- 
tain categorizations are most likely to take 
place. 

With Bruner (1957:148), identity is 
viewed here as representing the range of 
inferences about properties, uses and con- 
sequences that can be predicted from cer- 
tain cues acting as signals of category 
membership. In this view, which is highly 
consistent with Mead’s (1934) treatment 
of object as plan of action, the other’s 
identity is not intrinsic to him. Identity is 
constructed in a tentative way by the per- 
ceiver ‘‘in-situation,”’ and it may undergo 
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subsequent revisions through an ongoing 
categorizing process (Turner, 1968). 

Furthermore, in the context of this 
paper, identity construction is considered 
as a matching process between observed 
behavior and categories made available to 
the perceiver through social processes. 
Consequently, cases in which identity 
construction does not.involve observation 
of behavioral events are not dealt with. 

Behavior observed in a particular social 
context supplies information to the per- 
ceiver concerning the attributes that might 
be imputed to the other. Identity construc- 
tion invokes attributions. 

Interpersonal attribution processes play 
a central role in both Heiderian (Heider, 
1958; Jones and Davis, 1965; Kelley, 1967; 
1972) and imteractionist (Mead, 1934; 
Turner, 1956; 1962; 1968; Strauss, 1959; 
Goffman, 1959; 1961; McCall and Sim- 
mons, 1966) positions. This similarity of 
scientific interest generally has been over- 
looked by most researchers who belong to 
either social psychological tradition (a 
notable exception being Alexander and 
Epstein, 1969). As a result, both ap- 
proaches have remained largely alien to 
each other as evidenced by a scarcity of 
cross-references. In a way, the present 
contribution may be seen as an attempt to 
reduce the gap between these theoretical 
positions. 

In the first part of this paper, attention 
is focused on some specific aspects of the 
Jones and Davis (1965) analysis of the 
attribution process in person perception 
which constitutes an influential attempt at 
systematic theorizing in the Heiderian ap- 
proach (see, for example, Hastorf et al., 
1970; Shaw and Costanzo, 1970; Steiner, 
1970). More specifically, attention is cen- 
tered on the problem of ‘‘personal’’ and 
“role” contributions to person perception 
as well as on the manner in which Jones 
and Davis portray the perceiver. 

The second part is devoted to a brief 
consideration of Turner’s conceptualiza- 
tion of role-taking and to contrasting 
Turner’s representation of the perceiver 
with that of Jones and Davis. The critical 
comments formulated in the first two parts 
serve to introduce the tentative 
framework in the third one. 

It should be borne in mind that these 


critical comments are not criticisms of the 
theories put forward by these authors. 
Neither Turner nor Jones and Davis ad- 
dress themselves to the question of iden- 
tity construction per se. However, they do 
deal with concepts and processes that are 
of central importance to this subject mat- 
ter; the role concept and the representa- 
tion of the perceiver’s situation are cases 
In point. 


The Jones and Davis Conceptualization 
of In- and Out-of-Role Behaviors 


Attribution theory (see Jones et al., 
1972 offers a broad survey of the field) has 
developed within social psychology 
primarily around Heider’s (1958) influen- 
tial book, The Psychology of Interper- 
sonal Relations. For Heider, man under- 
stands his world by referring transient be- 
havior and events to relatively stable un- 
derlying conditions or ‘‘dispositional 
properties? which force - people and 
events to manifest themselves in certain 
ways under certain circumstances. Cen- 
tral to Heider’s position is the assertion 
that man perceives events as being 
caused. Of critical importance for the in- 
terpretation of the social world is ‘‘the 
separation of the factors located in per- 
sons, and those that have their source in 
the environment of these persons” 
(Heider, 1958:297), i.e., the distinction be- 
tween perceptions of internal and external 
causality. Attribution, ‘‘the linking of 
events with their underlying conditions” 
(Heider, 1958:89) involves, thus, the use 
of information in making causal explana- 
tions. 

Making some simplifying assumptions 
in Heider’s model, Jones and Davis (1965) 
analyze the process of attribution in per- 
son perception by focusing on the specific 
attributions: to the person (internal causal- 
ity) used to explain behavior. The authors 
define the task of the perceiver as one of 
inferring another person’s intention from 
his action; the inferred intention may, in 
turn, be regarded as indicative of the 
existence of a dispositional property. By 
implication, the personal property ulti- 
mately can account for the other’s action. 

The dichotomy person-environment 
that is found in Heider’s model becomes, 
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in the Jones and Davis analysis, an oppo- 
sition of polar factors such as personal- 
social, deviant-typical. 

Actually, the opposition of such factors 
results from the manner in which the per- 
_ceiver’s orientation toward the other and 
his social environment is conceptualized. 
Jones and Davis seemingly attribute to 
their perceiver a proneness to divide the 
conduct of the other into what Goffman 
(1961:152) calls a profane and sacred part. 
The profane part is attributed to the oblig- 
atory world of social norms; it is formal 
and exacted by society. The sacred part 
has to do with ‘‘personal’’ matters, with 
what the other is “‘really like” as a person. 
In this view, the perceiver is portrayed as 
a naive psychologist for whom personality 
is a closed system which society ‘‘im- 
pinges upon” but does not structure. His 
task is defined as that of inferring the 
other’s personal dispositions. 

For the perceiver who is directed 
toward the other and his psychological 
processes, and for whom personal is op- 
posed to social, the other’s deviant be- 
havior constitutes an indispensable datum 
for inferring personal characteristics. 
However, such inferences can be made 
only to the extent that the perceiver views 
deviant behavior as stemming from the 
operation of psychological processes im- 
mune from any “‘social’’ contamination. 
Otherwise, the possibility exists that the 
other's behavior, instead of being seen as 
a “‘personal’’ manifestation of irreverence 
toward some norm, might be viewed, say, 
as expressing the other’s commitments to 
some counternorms of a particular group. 
Hence, it becomes understandable why 
Jones and Davis place the perceiver, or 
the other, or both, in situations where the 
perceiver views his social environment, or 
the environment in which the other’s ac- 
tion takes place as a coherent and well- 
integrated social system. It is in those 
atypical situations (Buckley, 1967), in 
which clear knowledge of consensually- 
defined and shared norms prevails, that 
the perceiver is virtually compelled to ex- 
plain deviancy in psychological terms. 
The role context devised by Jones et al. 
(1961) illustrates the point. 

The concept of role espoused by these 
researchers is Lintonian (Linton, 1936) in 
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that they consider as given the existence 
of distinct roles characterized by clearly 
established role expectations. Their 
treatment of role which ‘“‘stresses the 
shaping of individual responses by social 
expectations or externally imposed 
norms’? (Jones, Davis and Gergen, 
1961:302) entails a strong cultural and me- 
chanical determinism. It is under such 
conditions, which presuppose rigid role 
boundaries, that in-role and out-of-role 
behaviors can unequivocally be distin- 
guished; and according to Jones and 
Davis, (1965:234) ‘““behavior which con- 
forms to clearly defined role requirements 
is seen as uninformative about the indi- 
vidual’s personal characteristics, whereas 
a considerable amount of information may 
be extracted from out-of-role behavior.”’ 

Consistent with their treatment of role, 
these authors tend to represent in-role be- 
havior as actions mechanically enacted in 
identical ways by all accepting perform- 
ers. In this manner, they exclude virtually 
all possibility for in-role behavior to be 
informative about the other’s personal 
attributes. As a result of their over- 
simplified approach to role functioning, 
questions such as that raised by Hasterof 
et al. (1970:90), as to how people com- 
municate true positive feelings when pos- 
itive behavior is role-required, cannot be 
answered. Furthermore, as in that theoret- 
ical approach where attributions of per- 
sonal dispositions are reduced to attribu- 
tions of deviant characteristics, it would 
appear that only deviant behavior could 
contribute to identity formation. 

At this point, it should be borne in mind 
that different people may, indeed, enact a 
given role in distinctive and expressive 
ways which may be informative about 
personal characteristics. Furthermore, 
roles involve expectations for personal 
qualities as well as for behavior and, 
therefore, contribute to definitions of 
identity. In a similar vein, it is worth not- 
ing that positions are socially evaluated, 
for example, in terms of their utility, 
prestige and legitimacy and they differen- 
tially evoke interest, respect, hostility, 
etc. Consequently, for any individual, the 
mere fact of being the incumbent of a par- 
ticular position entails that personal char- 
acteristics are ipso facto attributed to him. 


ATTRIBUTION AND IDENTITY 


In postulating the personal-social 
dichotomy as having the thickness of 
reality for the perceiver, Jones and Davis 
bypass the important problem of identify- 
ing the antecedent conditions under which 
the perceiver does oppose personal to so- 
cial. There are, indeed, countless situa- 
tions in which people do not oppose these 
terms in any radical way. For instance, in 
the Steiner and Field (1960) study, ex- 
pressing a segregationist position could be 
regarded by subjects as. indicative of 
‘“‘personal’’ dispositions, although such a 
viewpoint is ‘‘social’’ in nature, even for 
college students.! 

These brief considerations deal with 
common situations in regard to which the 
Jones et al. (1961) conception of role has 
limited validity. In numerous cases, the 
other’s conduct does not seem to lend it- 
self to immediate categorization in terms 
of personal and social aspects, and those 
characteristics which may be inferred 
from in-role behavior are not necessarily 
less ‘‘personal’’ than the ones that may be 
imputed from any other behavior. From 
the perceiver’s vantage point, ‘‘in-role’’ 
behavior may be informative about the 
other’s personal characteristics, and its in- 
‘formational value may even be crucially 
important to the perceiver in situation. 

The conceptualization of ‘‘out-of-role’’ 
behavior can be examined along the same 
lines. According to Jones, Davis and 
Gergen (1961:303) out-of-role’’ behavior, 
or departure from role expectations 
“suggests a pattern of motivation and 
skill that is at variance with specific role 
requirements.” Out-of-role' behavior 
emerges because personality overrides 
role expectations and, consequently, con- 
veys information about the other’s per- 
sonal characteristics. — 

It should be noted, though, that for 


1 In that study, groups of three college students 
were asked to discuss the question of social desegre- 
` gation. In half of the groups, a confederate of the 
experimenter was publicly assigned the role of a 
“typical Southern segregationist’’; in the other 
groups, no roles were assigned. Results showed that 
both Ss in no-role groups and Ss in role-assigned 
groups judged the accomplice to be a strong seg- 
regationist. Ss were not found to reject him more 
completely in the former groups than in the latter 
ones. l 
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out-of-role behavior to be expressed, the 
other must be participating in role rela- 
tionships. From the perceiver’s view- 
point, out-of-role behavior may, indeed, 
achieve meaning by virtue of its being em- 
bedded in a role context. In such cases, 
instead of being viewed as an irrepressible 
manifestation of the other’s “‘true self,” 
such a behavior may be apprehended in 
contemporary relational terms. For 
example, in clear contrast with the Jones 
et al. (1961) contention, according to 
which out-of-role behavior should gener- 
ate confident inferences about personal 
characteristics, subjects in Ring’s (1964) 
study did not know what to make of be- 
haviors departing from status expecta- 
tions. Moreover, a number of subjects 
tended to interpret such out-of-role be- 
haviors so that they could become appro- 
priate or meaningful in terms of contem- 
porary role relationships (e.g., as strat- 
egy). 

By virtue of the fact that out-of-role be- 
havior has to be performed while the other 
occupies a position, the perceiver may 
possibly come to make judgments from 
such a behavior concerning the other as a 
particular performer of the role. Accord- 
ingly, the ‘‘pattern of motivation and 
skill? at variance with specific role re- 
quirements would then generate infer- 
ences about the other gua performer in- 
stead of being viewed as the sacred part of 
his conduct (Sarbin and Allen, 1968:490). 
In a related perspective, it is conceivable 
that the perceiver might regard the other’s 
behavior as suggesting that the other has 
some measure of disaffection from, or re- 
sistance against his role. Such a separate- 
ness between the individual and his puta- 
tive role is called ‘‘role distance’’ by 
Goffman (1961:108). In this case, the other 
may be viewed as actively withdrawing 
from the self-image which is available for 
anyone entering the position in question. 


2 Ring investigated situations in which a high- 
status person (or a low-status person) presents 
suggestions, Opinions and a request for a favor to a 
low-status person (or a high-status person) who re- 
sponds either favorably or unfavorably. Results 
suggested that Ss viewed the compliant high-status 
person and the non-compliant lower-status person as 
behaving in a way inappropriate to their status, 
which generated uncertainty and suspicion. 
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For instance, the other’s behavior (‘‘out- 
‘ of-role’’ in the Jones et al. [1961] perspec- 
tive) might be perceived as reflecting his 
attachment or commitment to another 
role, and out-of-role behavior (role A) 
would then appear as in-role behavior 
(role B). 

Actually the issue is not whether role 
distance is out-of-role behavior but, 
rather, whether the perceiver in-situation 
views out-of-role behavior as, say, role 
distance. How the perceiver comes to de- 
fine such behavioral manifestations the 
way he does is an empirical question 
which cannot be studied experimentally 
unless some provision is made to record 
perceivers’ own definitions, be they psy- 
chological or nonpsychological in nature. 
To illustrate, it might be tempting to 
speculate on the number of subjects as- 
signed to the Submariner-Inner condition 
of the Jones et al. (1961) study who did 
view the interviewee’s behavior as an ex- 
pression of his inferred antimilitarist posi- 
tion.? Since, in that study, subjects were 
presented only with impression rating 
scales on which they had to indicate what 
they thought the interviewee was ‘‘really 
like” (i.e., forcing subjects to view out- 
of-role behavior in psychological terms, 
that number remains unknown (see also 
Alexander and Epstein, 1969). 

These remarks, formulated with regard 
to the Jones and Davis approach to in-role 
and out-of-role behaviors, point to the 
need for an inclusive role concept. Such a 
concept should be compatible with the 
fact that in-role behavior may provide the 
perceiver with information about the 
other’s personal characteristics, while 
out-of-role behavior may be regarded as 


3 In that study, Ss listened to recorded ‘‘job inter- 
views” knowing that the interviewee had been in- 
structed to make a good impression on the inter- 
viewer in order to qualify for the job. Some Ss heard 
the interviewee scrupulously play his assigned role 
{i.e., he presented himself as ‘‘other-directed’’ when 
applying for the job of submariner or as ‘‘inner- 
directed’ for the job of astronaut) whereas others 
heard the interviewee respond to questions with 
statements indicating he lacked the personal qualifi- 
cations required for the job (the submariner-inner 
and astronaut-other conditions which thus involved 
out-of-role behavior). Results indicated that out-of 
role interviewees were perceived to be revealing 
their true character more than in-role interviewees. 
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role performance. Turner’s conceptualiza- 
tion of role appears to meet that need; 
some very specific aspects of his approach 
to role-taking are discussed in the follow- 
ing section. 


Turner's Approach to Role-Taking 


Turner (1956) adopts an action 
framework in which he examines the 
dynamic interrelations among the ele- 
ments operating at a given time to deter- 
mine action. He argues that role-taking 
designates a kind of relationship which 
may be assumed contemporarily toward a 
relevant other in the context of an act in 
progress. In this view, role-taking is a 
process of looking at another’s behavior 
by viewing it in the context of a role im- 
puted to that other. 

This process of placing specific actions 
in the context of the entire role of which 
they are assumed to be a part requires that 
the role of the other be either identified or 
constructed. Turner (1956:317) cites sev- 
eral ways in which the individual may 
conceive the other’s role among which the 
following one is particularly relevant to 
the present discussion: role-taking ‘‘may 
proceed from observing a segment of be- 
havior to identifying the feelings or mo- 
tives behind the behavior. . . .”’ Thus, 
Turner views as a central characteristic of 
role-taking the process of discovering and 
creating consistent wholes out of be- 
havior, i.e., the grouping of behavior into 
units or roles. Roles become points of 
reference for placing interpretations on, 
and making evaluations of individual ac- 
tions. 

In Turner’s treatment, the concept of 
role is conceived more inclusively that in 
the Jones et al. (1961) approach. By role, 
Turner (1956:316) means a collection of 
patterns of behavior which are thought to 
constitute a meaningful unit and deemed 
appropriate to a person occupying a par- 
ticular status in society, occupying an in- 
formally defined position in interpersonal 
relations (e.g., compromiser) or identified 
with a particular value in society (e.g., 
patriot). The term ‘‘appropriate’’ pur- 
posely is left without referent by Turner 
who stresses the fact that what is regarded 
as appropriate will vary depending upon 
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the vantage point of the person formulat- 
ing the role conception. In this broadened 


version of the role concept, Turner ex- 


pands the limits of the domain to which it 
can be applied. “‘Emergent’’ roles (New- 
comb et al., 1965), interactive roles 
(McCali and Simmons, 1966), situated 
roles (Goffman, 1961), conditioning roles 
(e.g., sex, age and ethnic group roles) can 
now be considered too, in addition to 
roles, as traditionally handled by role 
analysis (organizational, occupational 
roles). 

Information derived from observing. be- 
havior thus is regarded both in the Turner 
approach ‘and in the Jones and Davis 
analysis as being processed to infer inten- 
tions, purposes or motives. Whereas in 
the former treatment the assignment of 
intention is considered as a phase in the 
identifying process of the other’s role, in 
the latter it is asserted that the attribution 
of intention may be used to infer ‘‘those 
underlying stable characteristics toward 
which the perceiver presses in attaching 
significance to action” (Jones and Davis, 
1965:222). l 

Basically, behavior becomes meaning- 
ful action in ways that differ depending 
upon how the perceiver’s perspective ‘is 
conceptualized. In Turner’s: (1962:24) ap- 
proach, attention is focused on the im- 
mediate functionality of imputations of 
role attributes for a social act in progress. 
The perceiver is represented as a kind of 
naive role analyst to whom behavior 
makes sense when “‘a series of actions is 
interpreted as indicating that the actor has 
in mind some role which guides his be- 
havior.” Whereas Turner’s (1962:22) em- 
phasis is placed on a postulated ‘‘ten- 
dency to shape the phenomenal world into 
roles,” Jones and Davis (1965:220) 
primarily stress the importance that 
people attach to understanding persons as 
causal agents. As noted above, they por- 
tray the perceiver as a naive psychologist 
whose cognitive task ‘‘involves process- 
ing available information about, or making 
assumptions about, the links between 
stable individual CIPO ONS and ob- 
served actions.’ 

Such a difference in the conceptualiza- 
tion of the perceiver’s perspective does 
not stem logically from the adoption of 
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different levels of analysis by these 
authors. Actually, what is at stake is the 
phenomenal experience of the perceiver, 
and how behavior becomes meaningful ac- 
tion is an empirical question. The per- 
ceiver is in-situation and the manner in 
which he defines his position there, his 
problems at hand, affects his inferential 
activity. Hence, the question as to 
whether some behavior is informative 
cannot be tackled properly unless the van- 
tage point of the perceiver in-situation is 
taken into consideration. In accordance 
with this general assertion, a theoretical 
scheme is outlined in the following sec- 
tion. It provides a basis for studying the 
identity construction process which is 
broad enough to encompass potentially- 
diversified inferential activities. 


Identity Construction: A Tentative 
Theoretical Framework 


Anticipating what follows, it is neces- 
sary to indicate that the present theoreti- 
cal framework does not constitute: some 
kind of ‘‘resolution’’ between the Turner 
and the Jones and Davis positions; nor is it 
a conversion of. the Jones and Davis con- 
ceptualization of in-role and out-of-role. 
The problem that the framework ad- 
dresses is not what the perceiver is or is 
not able to infer about the other’s person- 
ality but, rather, under which conditions 
the perceiver in-situation comes to view 
the other as a performer of role(s) or as a 
person endowed with distinctive personal- 
ity characteristics which explain action. 

According to the framework, the per- 
ceiver’s perspective is treated as variable 
in time and across situations. At any given 
time, the perceiver’s construction of the 
other’s identity is characterized by either 
one of two perspectives: ‘‘performer’’ and 
‘‘person’’ perspectives which will be exp- 
licated below. 

It is because of the definite influence 
which the early stages of the categoriza- 
tion process have upon the subsequent 
ones that, here, identity construction is 
examined in the particular case where the 
other (O) is a stranger to the perceiver (P). 
However, the framework does also apply 
to situations in which O is not, or is no 
longer a stranger to P. 
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The entire framework rests upon the fol- 
lowing hypothesis: It is assumed that P 
may initiate his construction of O’s iden- 
tity by following either one of two inferen- 
tial paths which form an “initial branch- 
ing.” The initial branching constitutes a 


dichotomization of the early stages of the | 


identity-construction process made in 
terms of a differential emphasis placed 
upon certain cues selected and used by P 
to make inferences. (Categorizations may 
proceed on the basis of information de- 
rived from observing behavior in a given 
situation as well as prior information such 
as knowledge about the social context in 
which O is viewed.) 

Along the first inferential path of the 
initial branching, P may be said to be 
viewing the other qua performer when be- 
havior is looked at in the context of a role 
imputed to him.O’s identity, as P con- 
structs it, derives essentially from the 
whole scene of O’s actions as they are 
seen meshed in specific role relationships 
in a particular interactive situation. View- 
ing the other gua performer presupposes 
that O’s role has been recognized or con- 
structed. Basically, P may arrive at iden- 
tifying O’s role from locating O’s position 
to inferring its role, or P may proceed 
from observing some behavior and then 
inferring O’s role of which that behavior is 
assumed to be a part. In the latter case, in 
trying to discern O’s role, P attributes cer- 
tain motives in the light of which O’s se- 
quences of behavior appear as tied to- 
gether by a certain consistency of direc- 
tion (Turner, 1956; McCall and Simmons, 
1966). : | 

Role imputation is variable as to the 
number of different roles in a person’s 
repertoire and, consequently, P cannot 
place O’s actions in a role context unless 
his role repertoire enables him to interpret 
O’s actions as the manifestations of a role 
configuration. It must be stressed that, in 
the present perspective, identifying O’s 
role is a necessary but not sufficient con- 
dition for viewing the other qua. per- 
former. O’s role must not only be recog- 
nized or constructed, but it must also in- 
voke role attributes used for placing O 
into identity categories. 

In judging O’s specific performance, P 
views O’s actions against the background 
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of more or less clearly-defined role expec- 
tations held by him. Not only is O ex- 
pected to perform certain acts, but also he 
is expected to perform them in specified 
ways. Following Sarbin and Allen (1968), 
P may be represented as making infer- 
ences as to the appropriateness, propri- 
ety, and convincingness of O's specific 
performance. Moreover, P may come to 
regard O as being attached to his role, or 
even embraced by it (Goffman, 1961). 
Such judgments contribute importantly to 
identity construction since role- 
appropriate personal qualities are effec- 
tively attributed, i.e., the virtual self that 
is implied in the stranger’s role is imputed 
to him. 

In contrast, the stranger may be seen as 
portraying a character whose qualities his 
performance is designed to evoke. Such 
an inferential outcome reflects a 
dramaturgical conceptualization of O’s 
behavior. Seen as something enacted (role 
playing), behavior may appear as being 
performed with guile (‘‘playing at’’). or 
good faith, with or without awareness. In 
this case, O’s performance enables P to 
assess the stranger’s attachment to his 
role and to what extent he withdraws from 
the image generated for him bv his mere 
participation in role-relationships. It must 
be emphasized that, regardless of how 
substantial O’s role distance may appear 
to P, O is seen as enacting a role. Other- 
wise, P cannot possibly view the other 
qua performer, and his identity construc- 
tion of the stranger proceeds along the 
other inferential path of the postulated ini- 
tial branching. | 

Along the second inferential path, P 
may be said to be viewing the other qua 
person, i.e., aS an organized entity char- 
acterized by a unique configuration of 
personal attributes. What characterizes 
P’s inferential activity, when he views the 
other qua person, is the assignment of ob- 
served behavior to psychological causes 
internal to O (Heider, 1958; Jones et al., 
1972). However, when O’s behavior ap- 
pears attributable to the operation of ex- 
ternal forces, P’s construction of the 
stranger’s identity is blocked if, indeed, he 
views him qua person. If, however, P re- 
gards O as the causal agent, he then may 
attribute to him certain personal char- 
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acteristics which may subsequently lead P 
to infer additional dispositions (Schneider, 
1973). 

So far, the discussion has focused ex- 
clusively on the two types of categorizing 
possibilities open to P without specifying 
the conditions under which identification 
takes place. Indeed, construction of O’s 


identity is not an isolated form of be- ` 


havior. Therefore, the process cannot be 
studied unless factors which determine 
P’s perspective, at a given point in time, 
are defined. | 


Determinants of Branching 


Numerous factors may acquire primary 
importance in channeling P’s inferences 
along one branching path rather than the 
other; their potency varies as a function of 
the particular circumstances under which 
O’s identity is being constructed. The 
topic under examination is so complex 
that the present discussion has to be re- 
stricted to considering a selected sample 
of determinants. The principle of selection 
is predicated on the proposition that con- 
structing the other’s identity involves an 
act of categorization. This proposition is 
consistent with Bruner’s (1956; 1957) 
work on inferential activity on which the 
discussion draws substantially. 

The initial branching basically reflects a 
differential use of cues and categories in 
identity construction. Therefore, factors 
affecting cue utilization (which cues will 
be more impressive) and category acces- 
sibility (which categories will be more 
readily available for use) are potential 
determinants of branching. To illustrate, 
several of the factors are: P’s needs and 
objectives; his expectancies concerning 
the likelihood of events to be 
encountered; the consequences implied 
by alternative categorizations and their 
relative value to P; P’s preference for cer- 
tain cues in making inferences; the neéd 
for adjusting to situational requirements; 
and the kinds of cues exhibited. 

The channeling influence that P’s needs 
and objectives may have on his inferences 
derives from the functional relationship 
which links perception and action (Mead, 
1934; Hastorf et al., 1970). Need and 
interest states force P to be selectively 
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tuned to seek out relevant information and 
to perceive those events and objects that 
relate to achieving his goals. The emerging 


‘process of identity construction provides 


P with direction for instrumental activity 
in that, for instance, it enables him to an- 
ticipate the other’s action and to adjust his 
own behavior appropriately. 

In this perspective, it can be hypoth- 
esized that, whan P’s performance of his 
own role in a given interactive situation is 
contingent upon the stranger’s role, P will 
tend to view the stranger qua performer 
and will process information accordingly. 
The demands of his role presumably will 
determine the selection of particular as- 
pects of the stranger’s role behavior for 
emphasis. It is worth noting that, under 
such circumstances, the identifying act 
loses most of its instrumental value out- 
side the bounds of the particular inter- 
active situation. In contrast, the following 


hypothesis refers to categorizations hav- 


ing greater trans-situational generality. 
This hypothesis posits that P initially will 
tend to view the stranger qua person 
whenever he anticipates interacting with 
the stranger in a situation that does not 
involve the same type of activity system 
as the one.in which the stranger is being 
observed. It can be expected that P’s con- 
struction of O’s identity will involve 
categorizations in terms of personality 
traits which subjectively constitute gen- 
eralized response dispositions. 

In an experiment reported elsewhere 
(Guiot, 1975), a series of propositions de- 
rived from these two hypotheses was 
tested. Each subject was instructed to lis- 
ten to a taped conversation, then to send a 
message to his teammate concerning the 
stranger on the tape. The message was 
composed by selecting four sentences 
from a list of sixteen pretested sentences 
describing the stranger from either the 
““person’’ perspective or the “‘performer’’ 
perspective. Two independent variables 
were manipulated. The first was “‘type of 
anticipated interaction’’ (the teammate 
was going to work with the stranger, 
either in the ‘“‘same’’ type of situation as 
the one on the tape or in one totally 
‘‘different’’ from it). The second was 
“role distance” (in the taped conversa- 
tion, the stranger either manifested disaf- 
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fection from his leader role or did not). It 
was hypothesized that, irrespective of role 
distance variations, type of anticipated in- 


teraction would induce subjects in the- 


“same” conditions to view the stranger 
qua performer, while those in the ‘‘differ- 
ent” conditions would view him qua per- 
son. The data indicate that type of antici- 
pated interaction was the only significant 
factor. No significant interaction between 
` this variable and role distance was found, 
while predictions concerning inferential 
perspective proved to be correct in all 
conditions except one. 

In the situations just considered, the 
channeling of P’s inferences results from 
the necessity to adopt a state of prepared- 
ness for coping with O and to make in- 
teraction more predictable. Similar chan- 
neling effects due to P’s objectives may 
result in a large variety of contexts of pur- 
posive activity. To illustrate, two cases 
involving very different types of objec- 
tives are briefly considered. The first is 
one in which the channeling of inferences 
is a consequence of a technique of inter- 
personal control used by P. In this case, 
identity construction can be viewed as a 
process through which P attempts to exer- 
cise control over O by casting him into an 
identity type that is congruent with P’s 
goals or values.4 Most ‘“‘altercasting”’ 
(Weinstein and Deutschberger, 1963) 
seems to require the adoption of the ‘‘per- 
former” perspective (casting O into a role 
type); however, it may invoke the ‘‘per- 
son” perspective when attribution of cer- 
tain personality traits is viewed by P as 
necessary to promote and sustain interac- 
tion in a desired direction (e.g., to gener- 
ate O’s concern with his feelings or 
needs). 

The second case of channeling deals 
with situations in which P’s objectives are 
anchored in the goals of a group which 
also involves O. If the group operates 
under well-defined goals and ar- 
rangements of roles for carrying out tasks, 
then P’s objectives will elicit construction 


“Among such values, the perceiver’s self- 
conception (Turner, 1968) may occupy a central 
position. Constructing the other’s identity involves 
maxing interlocked categorizations about events and 
persons including the perceiver himself. 
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of O’s identity from the ‘‘performer’’ per- 


spective by virtue of the interdependence 
of their activities. However, if objectives 
and tasks are ill-defined, then the ten- 
dency to use O’s role as a background 
against which his behavior is assessed is 
reduced; hence, P’s proneness to adopt 
the ‘‘performer’’ perspective is reduced as 
well. 

The learned probabilities of occurrence 
of interdependent events in P’s world play 
a role comparable to need and interest 
states in inducing certain categorizations 
rather than certain others (Bruner, 1957). 
For instance, P’s expectancies concerning 
the likelihood of encountering a particular 
type of individual in the situation where O 
appears may trigger and then channel P’s 
inferences along one path or the other, 
depending upon P’s assumptions about 
the situation. 

Identity construction may involve a 


‘resolution of expectations about the 


values of alternative categorizations. 
Channeling of P’s inferences along one 
path is likely to occur when categoriza- 
tions along the other path foreshadow less 
valued outcomes (e.g., damaging conse- 


- quences for P’s self-conception or a costly 


payoff in case of inadequate identifica- 
tion). In a related perspective, the chan- 
neling of inferential activity may result 
from a search for attributes in terms of 
which a given. situation appears most 
“balanced” to P (Eiser and Stroebe, 
1972). 

If the channeling process is looked at 
from a point of view offered by cognitive 
dissonance theory (any other consistency 
theory could be referred to), it can be as- 
serted that those inferences which entail a 
reduction of experienced cognitive disso- 
nance will tend to emerge. Hence, de- 
pending upon the concrete situation in 
which P finds himself, one inferential path 
may be taken rather than the other. In the 
same vein, one path may be avoided if it 
implies categorizations that could gener- 
ate cognitive dissonance. For example, in 
Ring’s (1964) study, the author attempts to 
explain his data by invoking a sterotype of 
*‘status-linkage,’’ i.e., a tendency to view 
behavior as consistent with a person’s 
status. 

These general propositions may apply 
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to situations in which O is not a stranger to- 
P. To cite one example, it may be that the . 


identity implications of O’s actions could 
engender cognitions dissonant with prior 
knowledge about O if P were viewing the 
other qua person; hence, P’s adoption of 
the ‘‘performer’’ perspective. 

Preference in cue utilization also can 
enter into determining which path of the 
branching will be followed. Certain cues 
may be used predominantly by virtue of 
their discriminatory value demonstrated 
in past categorizing situations, their face 
validity, their linguistic codability, etc. 
Systematic preference which may stem 
from P’s professional training or his hav- 
ing developed some interpretative scheme 
of human action in general (e.g., from an 
ideology emphasizing an individualistic 
conception of .social causation) similarly 
can orient the inferential process. 

Besides preference in cue utilization, it 
is worth noting that certain cues may be 
registered preferentially because of situa- 
tional demands exerted on P. Time pres- 
sure, for instance, tends to increase the 
salience of immediately available cues in 
_ making categorizations. Under such condi- 
tions, discerning the other’s role in an 
interactive context might be precluded if it 
requires a search for subtle attributes. 

Finally, P’s perceptual selectivity may 
emphasize certain cues that permit an ac- 
centuation of the differences between the 
people encountered in a given situation 
(Bruner and Perlmutter, 1957; McGuire 
and Padawer-Singer, 1976). To illustrate, 
when O is the odd. man out in a social 
context (e.g., the only teenager), attention 
tends to be focused on him not as a person 
but as an occupant of a position. As a 
result, the odd man is likely to be viewed 
qua performer and his behavior seen as 
role performance. 


Some Additional Comments 


To conclude the presentation of the 
framework, it is necessary to stress the 
following points that have been treated as 
implicit. 

First, adoption’ of one inferential per- 
spective may or may not result from a 
conscious decision on the part of P. Often 
an unconscious process, categorizing may 
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become conscious, for instance, because 
of disconfirmation of expectations or 
emergence of a problematic situation. 

Second, identity construction is an on- 
going process which, at any given time, 
can be characterized by either the “‘per- 
former” or the ‘‘person’’ perspective. Ac- 
tivation of one perspective is assumed to 
suppress the simultaneous adoption of the 
other perspective because each rests upon 
a distinctive organization of information. 
Several experiments in the field of percep- 
tion have demonstrated similar 
phenomena (see, for example, Leeper’s 
classical experiment cited in Hastorf et 
al., 1970). 

Third, the postulation of an initial 
branching does not preclude the 
possibility that, once an inferential path is 
taken, inferences along the other path can 
be made subsequently. Inferences made 
from one perspective may instigate, or 
fuse with inferences drawn from the other 
perspective.’ 

Fourth, because the present approach 
has focused heavily on the initial stage of 
identity construction, it has devoted little 
attention to later stages in which identity 
is being tested, negotiated and revised 
mainly through interpersonal communica- 
tion. This approach, however, is entirely 
compatible with the notion that identity is 
socially constructed. 

Fifth, the postulation of an initial 
branching entails a definite differentiation 
in the way identity construction is ini- 
tiated and evolves from there. For exam- 
ple, in an unpublished study, a number of 


‘stories, each describing a brief social in- 


teraction, were presented to respondents 
who were asked to indicate what they 
thought of the focal person. Depending 
upon the nature of their inferential per- 
spective (assessed by independent 
judges), respondents described the focal 
person in very different ways. To illus- 
trate, a story involved a sergeant, a pri- 
vate and a captain (the focal person) who 


S Turner’s position (1961; 1968) as to the 
framework of categorization for personality being a 
derivation from the categorization of roles does not 
actually contradict the present approach. His ap- 
proach suggests a relationship between the two 
branches that, however, is not viewed here as invari- 
able so far as identity construction is concerned. 
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did not intervene when the private was 
punished erroneously by the sergeart.: 
While some respondents perceived the 
captain as being unfeeling, a ‘‘heartless 
creep” (the other gua person), others saw 
him as thoughtful, doing the right thing 
(the other qua performer). To those re- 
spondents who did not have an ‘‘appro- 
priate” military role repertoire, viewing 
the captain qua performer virtually was 
forbidden since they could not realize that 
the captain, in that situation, was follow- 
ing military rules. 

Another story protrayed a teenaged son 
engaged in heated conversation with his 
mother. For some respondents, the 
placement of his behavior in the context of 
a role typically performed by teenagers in 
relation to their mothers did not occur (the 
other qua performer); they viewed him as 
being insensitive, unable to compromise 
(the other gua person). 

Thus, these stories (among others) 
triggered divergent categorizing activities, 
the outcome of which could then be inter- 
preted parsimoniously in terms of the 
suggested framework. 


Summary and Conclusion 


According to the framework outlined in 
this paper, at any given time P’s construc- 
tion of O’s identity is characterized by 
either one of two inferential perspectives. 
While viewing the other gua performer 
entails the attribution of role-relevant 
qualities from observing behavior as 
specific role performance, viewing the 
other gua person involves the assignment 
of observed behavior to psychological 
causes having their origin in O’s personal- 
ity. 
Of considerable importance for the 
kinetic study of the identity construction 
process is the case where O is a stranger 
to P. In that case, an initial branching 
constituted of two inferential paths poten- 
tially open to P is postulated. These paths 
correspond to the two inferential perspec- 
tives which ultimately reflect a differential 
emphasis placed upon certain cues 
selected and used by P as a basis for infer- 
ence. 

Although this framework has been in- 
troduced by referring to the Jones and 
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Davis analysis of attribution processes 
and the Turner treatment of role-taking, it 
obviously should not be regarded as a 
‘‘resolution’’ of these theoretical posi- 
tions. Actually, some aspects of both ap- 
proaches have been examined and con- 
trasted to underline the necessity of using 
a role concept for person perception 
studies inclusive enough to account for 
diversified categorizing activities. 

In emphasizing the importance for iden- 
tity construction of an inferential perspec- 
tive by which P views the other qua per- 
former, the present approach can deal 
with those common cases where P does 
not divide O’s conduct into ‘‘personal”’ 
and ‘“‘social’’ parts. It fully recognizes and 
accommodates the fact that traits or dispo- 
sitions represent only one type of person 
concept (e.g., Little, 1967; Peevers and 
Secord, 1973). As shown earlier, viewing 
the other gua performer might generate 
inferences about O which could not 
possibly be derived if P were viewing him 
qua person. 

One implicit assumption underlying 
most research in person perception is that 
P’s inferential set is immutable; that is, he 
invariably views O as a self-contained 
entity whose actions reflect internal states 
and processes. What generally has been 
overlooked is the question of identifying 
the circumstances under which P behaves 
in the manner hypothesized. Postulating 
the existence of two inferential perspec- 
tives, the present approach addresses the 
problem of specifying conditions which, at 
a given time, determine P’s perspective. 
Several factors have been mentioned as 
variables that might be invoked to account 
for, or to predict the nature of P’s 
categorizing activity. Most of these fac- 
tors indicate the imperativeness of con- 
sidering the vantage point of P. Unless 
this basic requirement is met, the question 
as to whether a given behavior is in-role, 
out-of-role, or whatever, cannot properly 
be tackled except in rather atypical situa- 
tions. Neither can its informational value 
be assessed. In the proposed framework, 
perceivers are not represented as un- 
differentiated entities juxtaposed to an 
environment defined in universal terms. 
Placing the emphasis upon the constitu- 
tive relationships between P and his 
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environment, this approach treats 
identity-construction processes in an ‘ac- 
tion context where time is a factor. 

The foregoing discussion intentionally 
has been confined to a conceptual outline. 
Nevertheless, some broad lines of re- 
search have been suggested from which 
empirical statements can be derived. In 
order to make predictions about inferen- 
tial outcomes, a number of specific con- 
siderations must be taken into account 
depending upon the particular research 
interest. A major problem inherent in the 
suggested approach lies in the difficulty of 
defining P’s vantage point. For example, 
what constitutes appropriate role behavior 
depends on P’s role conception, hence the 
importance of gaining access to it. Al- 
though such empirical problems are not 
insoluble, they clearly must be resolved if 
the present approach were to be adopted. 

Experimental work in the different lines 
of research that this tentative framework 
suggests will undoubtedly necessitate its 
reformulation. As it stands, it addresses 
important issues in identity construction 
that have not yet received the attention 
they deserve. 
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The relationship between marital status and psychological distress, consistently documented by 
a variety of studies, traditionally has been interpreted as reflecting the unmet inner needs and 
emotional frustrations of never married and formerly married people. In contrast, the present 
study examines the depressive consequences of economic hardship, social isolation and paren- 
tal responsibilities as three durable, structured conditions of life to whick unmarried people are 


both more exposed and more vulnerable. 


Occasionally important relationships 
between social structural factors and men- 
tal disorders are discovered far in advance 
of our learning how these relationships are 
forged. This has been the case with regard 
to the psychological impact of such fun- 
damental features of social organization as 
social class (Kohn, 1972; Mechanic, 1972) 
and sex roles (Gove, 1972; Gove and 
Tudor, 1973; Pearlin, 1975) as well as for 
marital status, the concern of this report. 
For many years, at least since Durkheim’s 
(1966) work, it has been recognized that 
the unmarried are more disposed than the 
married to emotional problems. There is 
now an accumulation of studies showing 
with rare, though not perfect (Dupuy et 
al., 1970), consistency that people with 
spouses are more likely to enjoy psycho- 
logical well-being than those without 


(Blumenthal, 1967; Bradburn, 1969; Bris- 
coe and Smith, 1974; Gurin et al., 1960; 
Knupfer et al., 1966; Radloff, 1975; Srole 
et al., 1962). 

Although there is relatively little re- 
search aimed directly at understanding 
how these differences arise, three major 
explanatory themes can be extrapolated 
irom existing writings. The first, dis- 
cussed by Bachrach (1975:6—7) in her ex- 
tensive review of the literature, pertains 
exclusively to the formerly married. It 
views the very transition from marriage to 
singleness as a stressor event entailing a 
variety of psychic traumas. Self- 
conceptions may be assaulted in the 
course of becoming single, social net- 
works often become unravelled, and es- 
tablished habit patterns frequently must 
be abandoned. It also has been suggested 
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(Hunt, 1966) that the formerly married 
have the difficult task of accommodating 
to the new role definitions that are more 
ambiguous than those that gave meaning 
and direction to their behavior as married 
men and women. Sexual problems, too, 
may be especially severe for those newly 
single who had been accustomed to sexual 
gratification (Bell, 1966). But regardless of 
the particular problem identified by differ- 
ent observers, each emphasizes essen- 
tially the same process: becoming unmar- 
ried is itself a condition imposing difficult 
and often unclear demands for change, 
and it is these demands that lead to psy- 
chological disturbance. 

A second interpretation, perhaps less 
convincing now than in earlier years, 
attributes the psychological distress of the 
unmarried to the powerful norms defining 
marriage as the most desirable state adults 
can attain. According to this view, the 
single who remain single are moving 
against the grain of these norms, eventu- 
ally running the risk of being treated as 
people either unwilling or unable to con- 
form to accepted practice. They are con- 
sidered as being outside the normative 
pattern of living (Lee, 1974; Udry, 1974; 
Gurin et al., 1960) and come to be seen as 
unfit and deviant. Their disposition to 
psychological problems, therefore, is a 
consequence of being objects of contempt 
because of their failure to conform to 
prized norms. 

Finally, it has been proposed that the 
psychological problems of the unmarried 
are not a consequence of their marital 
status but, rather, a cause of it. This ex- 
planation argues that people who are de- 
pressed or who suffer other personality 
debilities are selectively less able than 
others to be married and to stay married. 
Such an interpretation is especially fa- 
vored by epidemiologists and clinicians 
who have observed the disproportionate 
number of unmarried people among those 
suffering from psychoses (Ødegaard, 1946; 
1960; Malzbert, 1964; Garfield and Sund- 
land, 1966). Because interpretations of 
selectivity usually are made from observa- 
tions of psychiatric populations, we can- 
not be sure how applicable they are to 
more representative populations. Never- 
theless, while such interpretations may be 
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limited in their generality, they under- 
score the difficulties in determining 
whether the marital status or the onset of 
the psychological disturbance comes first 
(Bachrach, 1975:2-3). 

The present analysis emphasizes the 
stress-provoking problems of daily life 
which, with rare exception (Warheit et al., 
1976), are ignored by prevailing perspec- 
tives. A comprehensive understanding of 
the relationship between marital status 
and mental functioning must recognize 
more than transitional traumas, normative 
violations and the possibility of psycho- 
logical selectivity. The part played by 
structured, persistent life-strains also 
must be considered. Three such condi- 
tions concern us here: the economic re- 
sources of people, isolation from social 
networks, and parental responsibilities. 
We shall see that these conditions do, in 
fact, contribute to differences in the psy- 
chological functioning of the married and 
the unmarried, because the unmarried are 
more frequently exposed to them and are 
more vulnerable to their effects. 


Background and Methods 


The data presented here are part of a 
larger investigation into the social origins 
of personal stress and were gathered 
through scheduled interviews with a sam- 
ple of 2,300 people representative of the 
population of the Chicago area, which in- 
cludes sections of Northwestern Indiana 
as well as some of the surrounding sub- 
urbs. A cluster sampling technique was 
used, each cluster consisting of four 
households per block. Since the total 
sample of 2,300 was to be made up of 
clusters of four households, the interview- 
ing was done in 575 blocks, one-fourth the 
size of the sample. The 1970 census (U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1972) reports that 
there are 2,137,185 households in the 
Chicago Urbanized Area and when this 
total is divided by the total number of 
blocks in which households are to be cho- 
sen (575), the result (3,716) is the skip- 
factor for the selection of households. 
After each 3,716th household was 
selected, three additional households from 
that block were chosen by dividing the 
total number of households on the block 
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by four and using the result as the factor 
for counting from the initially selected ad- 
dress. In anticipation of refusals—30 per- 
cent of those contacted—and to make al- 
lowance for households where contact 
could not be established within three 
call-backs, substitute addresses in each 
block were also pre-listed. The sex of the 
person to be interviewed in each house- 
hold was predesignated in order to have 
as equal a number of males and females as 
possible. Finally, only those between 18 
and 65 were included, producing a sample 
still actively engaged in occupational life. 

The interview dealt extensively with the 
strains experienced by people—the con- 
flicts, frustrations and threats that earlier 
exploratory interviews revealed to be 
quite common. It particularly focused on 
strains occurring in the roles of occupa- 
tion, marriage, childrearing and economic 
life. Second, the interview sought to iden- 
tify the coping repertoires people employ 
in dealing with the strains they experience 
in these roles. Third, it inquired into 
people’s emotional stresses and their 
symptoms of disturbances such as depres- 
sion and anxiety. The present analysis, 
while focusing on marital status, includes 
information from a number of different 
areas covered by the interview. 


Depression 


Although fundamentally we are in- 
terested in the relationship of marital 
status to all manifestations of emotional 
well-being and distress, we shall limit our 
examination to depression. This is partly 
for ease and partly because it is a state 
experienced to some degree by everyone 
under ordinary conditions of life. Indeed, 
it has been described’ as the “‘common 
cold of psychiatric practice” (Silverman 
1968:131). Its commonness suggests that it 
may be a fairly sensitive psychological 
. barometer of life-strains, and it is largely 
for this reason that it is selected for use 
here. But it is important to recognize that 
depression is only one of several indi- 
cators of distress that are related to mari- 
tal status. Thus, measures of anxiety, 
happiness, psychosomatic disturbances 
and self-esteem each are associated with 
marital status at a level of statistical 
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significance. Our emphasis on depression, 
therefore, should not obscure the fact that 
marital status also is relevant to other di- 
mensions of well-being and distress. 

The measure of depression adopted for 
use here, developed by Lipman et al. 
(1969) and Derogatis et al. (1971), asks 
respondents the frequency with which 
they experience each of eleven symp- 
toms.) It should be emphasized that such 
items are not suitable for the identification 
of clinical depression among people resid- 
ing in the community. Although the scales 
are constructed from symptoms reported 
by patients in clinical treatment, they can- 
not be employed as diagnostic tools in 
field studies. Scores on these measures 
serve only to reveal an order among 
people based on the number and intensity 
of symptoms they experience. 


Marital Status and Depression | 


For much of our analysis, two groups 
will be delineated: the married and the 
unmarried. However, in order to show the 
pivotal relationship between marital status 
and depression in greatest detail, Table 1 
further subdivides the unmarried into the 
widowed, the divorced and, although they 
are still legally married, the separated. 
The results clearly show that the presently 
married are most free of depression, the 
formerly married are most burdened by it, 
and the never married fall squarely be- 
tween these extremes. Among the groups 
making up the formerly married category, 
the separated are outstandingly most sus- 
ceptible to depression, with no appreci- 
able difference existing between the di- 
vorced and the widowed. 

Because several important social char- 
acteristics are associated with marital 
status, the relationship between marital 


! Respondents were asked to reply ‘‘never,”’ 
‘once in a while,” ‘‘fairly often,” or ‘very often” to 
the following items. During the past week how often 
did you: lack enthusiasm for doing anything? have a - 
poor appetite? feel bored or have little interest in 
things? lose sexual interest or pleasure? have trouble 
getting to sleep or staying asleep? cry easily or feel 
like crying? feel downhearted or blue? feel low in 
energy or slowed down? feel hopeless about the fu- 
ture? have any thoughts of possibly ending your life? 
feel lonely? 
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Table 1. Marital Status and Depression (Percent) 
Types of Formerly Married 
Never Formerly 
Depression Married ‘Married Married Widowed Divorced Separated 
High 1 12 20 27 22 27 32 
2 14 18 20 22 14 25 
3 18 23 17 15 16 23 
4 29 24 18 21 22 10 
Low 5 27 16 = B 20 21 10 
N= (1589) (288) (415) (172) (141) (102) 
X2=95.2; 8 d.f. i 
p<.001. 


Gamma=.26. 


status and depression may be spurious, 
shaped not by marital status but by its 
attendant social characteristics. Sex, age 
and race are particularly implicated in this 
regard, for each of these characteristics is 
differentially distributed among the mari- 
tal statuses. For example, women and 
blacks are markedly overrepresented in all 
categories of formerly married. With re- 
gard to age, the never married have the 
youngest mean age and, unsurprisingly, 
the widowed the oldest. 

In order to determine if the relationship 
of marital status and depression persists 
after taking account of sex, age and race, 
we have partialled out the effects of these 
characteristics by the use of gamma. The 
zero-order gamma between marital status 
and depression is .26 when the sample is 
divided into married and unmarried 
categories. When controlling on the ef- 
fects that sex has on this relationship, the 
resulting partial gamma is .22 and when 
controlling on race and age, the partials 
are .24 and .27, respectively. The same 
stability exists, furthermore, in applying 
these controls separately to the never 
married, widowed, divorced and sepa- 
rated. In no instance is there an appreci- 
able change in the bivariate relationships 
existing between the marital statuses and 
depression when the influences of key so- 
cial characteristics are taken into account. 
We can be confident, then, that the results 
of Table 1 do not spuriously stem from 
ascribed characteristics that are related 
to, but different from, marital status itself, 
for the results persist after the possible 
influences of such characteristics are re- 
moved. Nevertheless, as we observe 


some of the conditions that do link marital 
status and depression, the potential rele- 
vance of these characteristics will surface 
again. Consequently, they will. be consid- 
ered throughout the course of the 
analysis. 


Marital Status and Life-Strains 


The life-strains we shall be ex- 
amining—economic hardships, social iso- 
lation and parental role overloads—have 
in common a resistance to rapid ameliora- 
tion. They are persistent problems, and 
persistent problems can have deleterious 
psychological effects over time. These 
three life-strains do not account for all of 
the difference in depression between the 
married and the unmarried, but they do 
illuminate how adverse circumstances 
built into the structure of daily life con- 
tribute to the differences. Two mech- 
anisms will be shown to underlie this con- 
tribution: differential exposure and differ- 
ential vulnerability. Each of these will be 
in evidence as we consider the three life- 
strains one by one. 

Economic hardship. Our evaluation of 
economic strains relies or a three-part 
question asking people about their diff- 
culties in acquiring the necessities of life: 
How often does it happen that you do not 
have enough money to afford (1) the kind 
of food you (your family) should have? (2) 
the kind of medical care you (your family) 
should have? (3) the kind of clothing you 
(your family) should have? Each item was 
answered by ‘‘never,’’ ‘‘once in a while,” 
‘‘fairly often’’ or “very often’’ and a score 
ranging from 3 to 12 was formed by sum- 
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ming the values of the three responses. 
This indicator of economic strain has two 
advantages over objective income: over 
300 respondents could not or would not 
provide income information, and more 
important, a given amount of income is 
not an equivalent resource for families of 
different size and age composition. Never- 
theless, our direct measure of strain is 
closely related to income, indicating that 
subjectively experienced strain is rooted 
in objective economic conditions. 

Table 2 divides people according to 
economic strain, with those scoring 3 
being classified as being ‘‘free’’ of strain, 
from 4 to 6 as under ‘‘moderate”’ strain 
and from 7 to 12 as experiencing ‘‘severe’’ 
strain. The column marginals reveal that 
the unmarried are more likely than the 
married to experience economic strains: 
only 73 (5%) of all married people are 
under severe strain compared to 13% of 
the unmarried. Correspondingly, 74% of 
the married are free of strain compared to 
55% of the unmarried. Within the unmar- 
ried group, the separated experience the 
most hardship, followed by the divorced, 
widowed and never married. The table 
also points to a connection between the 
intensity of economic strain and the level 
of depression for, regardless of marital 
status, the proportions high on depression 
vary directly with the severity of eco- 
nomic strain. Thus, economic hardship 
links marital status and depression by (1) 
being more prevalent among the unmar- 
ried and by (2) being a condition disposing 
people to depression. 

However, their greater exposure is not 
the only reason that unmarried people are 
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more depressed by economic strain; they 
also appear to have a greater vulnerability 
to the effects of limited resources. This is 
suggested by comparing the married and 
the unmarried who are exposed to eco- 
nomic strains of the same severity. The 
pattern revealed by this comparison ap- 
pears repeatedly throughout the analysis: 
the differences in depression between the 
married and the unmarried are greatest 
under conditions of greatest strain; as 
strains diminish, differences in depression 
among people of different marital status 
also diminish, although they remain 
appreciable. These variations in vulnera- 
bility to hardship are mirrored in the mag- 
nitude of the gamma coefficients under 
different levels of strain. Whereas we saw 
earlier that unmarried people are more 
likely to experience economic depriva- 
tion, we see now that they also may be 
more readily depressed by such depriva- 
tion. Both differences are reflected in the 
relationship of marital status and depres- 
sion. 

Is the effect of economic hardship on 
the relationship of marital status to de- 
pression attributable to extraneous social 
characteristics? This question is espe- 
cially pertinent with regard to race; for a 
disproportionate number of blacks experi- 
ence severe economic hardships, thus 
raising the possibility that race more than 
economic strain is the influential condition 
in Table 2. However, for blacks and 
whites alike, the association between mar- 
ital status and depression is closest under 
conditions of greatest strain, with the 
association being reduced appreciably 
with each reduced level of economic 


Table 2. Economic Strains, Marital Status and Depression (Percent) 


Severe Strain Moderate Strain No Strain 
Depression Married Unmarried Married Unmarried Married Unmarried 
High 1 26 50 19 29 9 15 
2 17 15 22 21 12 18 
3 8 12 16 27 19 17 
4 26 16 27 13 30 26 
Low 5 23 7 16 10 30 24 
N= (73) (92) (335) (220) (1175) (383) 
X72-16.6 X22-=31.2. Xt=—24.4. 
4 d.f. 4 d.f. 4 df. 
p<.Ol. p< .Ol. p<.01. 
Gamma=.43 Gamma: .24. Gamma:=. 17. 
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strain. The gamma for this association 
among blacks under severe strain is .44 
and under no strain it is .31; for whites, 
the corresponding coefficients are .31 and 
.14. Furthermore, these relationships are 
found in the same order among men and 
women, among those less than forty years 
of age and those forty and over. While 
there are variations from one group to an- 
other in the magnitude of the association, 


invariably the unmarried, regardless of: 


their race, sex or age, differ most from the 
- married when under greatest strain and 
the difference is considerably diminished 
when strain is. minimal. Thus, it is eco- 
nomic strain that is the pertinent condi- 
tion, not race, sex or age. 

The same patterns of association 
emerge when comparisons are made of the 
married with the never married, widowed, 
divorced and separated. Except in the 
case of the separated, where gamma is 
greater in the ‘‘no strain’’ than in the 
‘moderate strain’’ category, differences 
in depression between the married and 
each sub-type of unmarried are most pro- 
nounced where there is most deprivation 
and are markedly less with improved eco- 
nomic circumstances. Regardless of the 
circumstances leading to the absence of a 
spouse, therefore, it is a condition espe- 
cially likely to be associated with depres- 
sion under adverse economic conditions. 

The unmarried, then, are doubly disad- 
vantaged with regard to economic circum- 
stances, First, they are unequally exposed 
to a hardship conducive to depression; 
second, such hardship, even when equally 
severe among people of different marital 
statuses, is still more likely to result in 
depression among the unmarried. Severe 
economic strains thus are more heavily 
‘ concentrated in the unmarried population 
and, in addition, they take a greater psy- 
chological toll from the unmarried. 

Social isolation. The apparent inability 
of the unmarried to withstand hardship as 
well as the married is not necessarily be- 
cause of a greater psychic fragility on their 
part. It is equally reasonable to suppose 
that marriage itself is a barrier standing 
between outside strain and inner depres- 
sion. When faced with adversity, married 
persons may have the advantage of being 
able to draw emotional support and con- 
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crete help from their partners. Of course, 
supportive and helping relations between 
people are not limited to marriage; unmar- 
ried people often establish interpersonal 
ties that serve as partial functional alterna- 
tives to marriage. This suggests that when 
one has neither a spouse nor surrogate 
relations one will be especially open to 
depression. 

Several items are indicative of the ex- 
tent and stability of people’s social affilia- 
tions. One question asks respondents how 
long they have lived in: their present 
neighborhoods; another inquires into 
membership -in voluntary associations; 
and a third asks about the number of 
“really good friends’’ who live within an 
hour’s drive: These indicators were 
pooled to form a measure of isolation from 
extrafamilial relations. The highest possi- 
ble score indicates neighborhood resi- 
dence for less than two years, having 
either only one or no friends close by, and 
not belonging to a voluntary association. 
As judged by this measure, the unmarried 
are more likely than the married to experi- 
ence isolation, a result consistent with ob- 
servations that single people, especially 
the formerly married, have greater diffi- 
culty than couples in establishing a dura- 
ble and extensive social life (Gove, 1972). 
Moreover, as the extent of isolation from 
extrafamilial relations increases, so do the 
tendencies to depression. Thus, marital 
status is related to isolation and isolation 
to depression. 

Since isolation is related both to marital 
status and to depression, it also may be 
one of the circumstances linking marital 
status and depression. As in the case of 
economic deprivations, however, differ- 
ential exposure alone does not bear the 
burden of explanation. In Table 3, the 
married and the unmarried are divided 
into three groups according to the degree 
of social isolation they experience. Once 
again, the findings show the unmarried to 


- be doubly susceptible to depression: first, 


a larger proportion lives in considerable 
isolation and, next, they are more likely to 
be depressed by equivalent conditions of 
isolation. Indeed, married people are vir- 
tually unaffected by isolation from ex- 
trafamilial contacts. For this reason, the 
differences in depression between the 
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married and unmarried who are consid- 
erably or fairly isolated stem entirely from 
the impact of isolation on the latter. Evi- 
dently, the absence of social ties can rep- 
resent a more complete isolation for the 
‘unmarried than for those with spouses, 
making the depressive consequences of 
isolation singularly severe for unmarried 
people. 

Again, it is necessary to ask if the re- 
sults of Table 3 are being shaped by ex- 
traneous social characteristics, for blacks 
substantially more than whites and the 
older slightly more than the younger are 
isolated. Both among blacks and whites, 
isolation is most likely to have depressive 
consequences for the unmarried. Interest- 
ingly, however, the decline in the mag- 
nitude of the association with decreased 
isolation is greater among whites: for this 
group, the gamma drops from .35 under 
considerable isolation to .16 where isola- 
tion is absent, compared to .35 and .29, 
respectively, for blacks. Thus, the results 
of Table 3 arise not because blacks are 
more often isolated from extrafamilial ties 
but in spite of their being somewhat less 
adversely affected by isolation. 
Moreover, we find that, regardless of the 
age or sex of respondents, vulnerability to 
depression is greatest among the unmar- 
ried who are separated from social con- 
tacts. We can be assured, then, that the 
relationships in Table 3 are being con- 
ditioned by isolation, not by extraneous 
characteristics associated with isolation. 

With regard to the different subgroups 
of unmarried, it can be noted that there 
are differences in the degree of isolation 
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they experience: the widowed are least 
isolated, followed in order by the never 
married, divorced and separated. How- 
ever, when these groups are treated sepa- 
rately, we find in each case that the asso- 
ciation between marital status and depres- 
sion is closest among people experiencing 
either a considerable or fair degree of iso- 
lation, dropping off sharply among those 
not isolated. Isolation, it can be noted, 


makes least difference to. depression 


among the separated, many of whom are 
immersed in the first steps of marital dis- 
solution where the peak emotional crises 
of this period may overshadow the more 
low-keyed problems of life. 

The absence of a spouse, therefore, is 
most apt to result in depression when it is 
in combination with isolation from con- - 
tacts outside the family. Under any condi- 
tion, isolated or not, the unmarried are 
consistently more disposed than the mar- 
ried to depression; but the difference be- 
tween the two groups is considerably re- 
duced in the absence of social isolation. 
Being without a mate apparently leaves 
one open to the depressive consequences 
of life-strains, especially SO when one is 
also lacking alternative: rts. 

Parental responsibilities. Economic 
hardships and social isolation, while seem- 
ingly very different conditions of life, have 
a very important property in common. It 
is the rather relentless constraints each 
typically imposes on behavior and experi- 
ence, the kind of life-strains that remain 
constant across a range of life-situations. 
The burdens and responsibilities of par- 
enthood, to which we turn now, also may 


Table 3. Social Isolation, Marital Status and Depression (Percent) 


Considerably Isolated Fairly Isolated Not Isolated 
Depression Married Unmarried Married Unmarried Married Unmarried 
High 1 13 28 11 24 11 21 
2 15 19 13 15 14 16 
3 18 19 18 20 19 22 
4 28 21 30 21 29 - 20 
Low 5 26 13 28 20 7 21 
N= (270) (200) (315) (135) (957) (343) 
X?2=24.5, X2=27.1. X?=29 9. 
4 df.. 4 df. 4df.. 7 
p<.001. p< .001. p<.01. 


Gamma=.32. 


Gamma= .35. 


Gamma:.20. 
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impose persistent strains having depress- 
ive consequences. 

The most direct indicator of parental 
burdens is the number of children for 
whom the parent has responsibility. There 
is one respect, however, in which this fea- 
ture of parental responsibility is quite 
different from the other strains we have 
examined. Although 38 percent of the un- 
married people in our sample have the 
daily care of at least one child, it is the 
married who are much more likely than 
the unmarried to have the larger number 
of children at home. Unlike their greater 
exposure to economic hardship and social 
isolation, single people are less exposed 
than the married to this potential source of 
strain. If parental responsibilities have a 
part in the relationship of marital status 
and depression, therefore, it is not be- 
cause these responsibilities are more con- 
centrated among the unmarried, but be- 
cause such responsibilities, where they do 
exist, are more onerous for the unmarried. 

The unmarried do, in fact, have a 
greater sensitivity to these burdens. Table 
4 reveals that as the number of children in 
the household increases to three or more, 
there is a corresponding increase in the 
proportions of unmarried parents who are 
highly depressed. By contrast, there is a 
slight tendency in precisely the opposite 
direction among the married. The net re- 
sult, reflected in the magnitude of the 
gamma coefficients, is that the difference 
in depression between the married and the 
unmarried having three or more children 
at home is substantial, while the dif- 
ference between those having no children 
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in the household is considerably smaller. 
Thus, marital status and depression are 
most closely connected when parental re- 
sponsibilities are most demanding. The 
never married who are parents, it should 
be pointed out, are somewhat more af- 
fected by these responsibilities than are 
the formerly married groups. 

Because the social characteristics of 
people are closely interwoven with the 
magnitude of their parental respon- 
sibilities, it is again necessary to examine 
their potential part in producing the re- 
sults in Table 4. Sex is especially salient in 
this regard, for almost all unmarried 
people with responsibility. for the care of 
children are women. Only 18 single men 
have any parental responsibility, four of 
whom have the care of three or more chil- 
dren. It is difficult, therefore, to separate 
fully the possible effects of sex from those 
of parental responsibility on the relation- 
ship of marital status and depression. It is 
instructive, however, to focus on the 18 
single men who have responsibility for 
children. Although few in number, they 
are entirely similar to their female coun- 
terparts, for they are much more disposed 
to depression than are married men having 
the same parental responsibilities and 
more depressed, too, than those men who 
are also single but free of these respon- 
sibilities. Although this is by no means 
conclusive, it suggests that sex is not re- 
sponsible for the results in Table 4. 

Race, too, is intertwined with the mag- 
nitude of parental responsibilities, with 
unmarried blacks more likely than unmar- 
ried whites to have children and to have 


Table 4. Number of Children at Home, Marital Status and Depression (Percent) 
Number of Children 


Three or More One or Two None 
Depression Married Unmarried Married Unmarried Married Unmarried 
High 1 12 34 12 26 11 20 
2 12 18 14 20 17 19 
3 16 17 19 | 24 20 19 
4 31 16 28 18 27 23 
Low 5 29 15 27 12 25 19 
N= (458) (89) (715) (179) (416) (435) 
X2=36.9; 4 d.f. X2=41.1; 4 df. X?=19.3; 4 d.f. 
p<.001. p<.001. p<.001. 


Gamma-.42. 


Gamma= . 36. 


Gamma =. 19, 
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them in larger numbers. However, when 
the relationships in Table 4 are examined 
separately for blacks and whites, the pat- 
tern of associations is parallel. Thus, the 
gamma coefficient for the association be- 
tween marital status and depression 
among whites having three or more chil- 
dren is .41 and for blacks with the same 
number of children, it is .51; for whites 
with no children, it is .18 and for the 
corresponding group of blacks, it is .15. 
Finally, it is the younger parents who are 
likely to have the care of children at home, 
making it necessary to distinguish the ef- 
fects of family size from the possible ef- 
fects of parental age. When the relation- 
ships in Table 4 are examined separately 


for people younger than forty years and’ 


those older, equivalent. results appear. 
The results in the table, therefore, cannot 


be. attributed to race or age or, judging. 


from the 18- unmarried male parents, to 
sex. 

The age of children, like family size, is 
also a dimension of family composition 
indicative of parental responsibilities. 
Briefly, we find that the younger the chil- 
dren in the household, the greater is the 
association between marital status and 
depression. The gamma coefficient for 
this association among parents whose 
youngest child is five years or less is .48; 
for those whose youngest child is from 6 
to 17, the coefficient is .39; and it declines 
further to .13 among parents. having a 
youngest child over 18. These age group- 
ings, of course, represent- general stages of 
enlarged self-sufficiency on the part of 
children and, correspondingly, less con- 
straint on, and more freedom for, the par- 
ent who attends his last-born child as he 
ascends through the age ranks. Thus, de- 
pression is most likely to exist among un- 
married parents of very young children, 
the arc of the life cycle in which the bur- 
den of parental responsibility is greatest. 
By the time children reach 18 years and 
beyond, ages of greater independence, dif- 
ferences between the married and unmar- 
ried parents shrink to insignificance. It is 
apparent that the burdens of caring for 
young children are felt most keenly by the 
parent. who faces the task alone. Eoi 

Being a parent, then, entails very differ- 
ent obligations, has very different mean- 
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ings, and yields very different experiences 
for the married and the unmarried, regard- 
less of their other social characteristics. 
The greater the number and the younger 
the ages of children for whom unmarried 
parents have responsibility, the greater 
these differences become. For single par- 
ents, the joys of parenthood are most 
likely to be aroused when the number of 
their children is small and their ages large. 


The Life-Strains: Their Independent 
and Joint Effects 


The foregoing analysis has succeeded in 
identifying the ways in which some key 
life-strains contribute to the association 
between marital status and depression. It 
is apparent that persistent problems, un- 
equally concentrated among and having 
an unequal effect on the unmarried, forge 
the links between marital status and de- 
pression. Being unmarried increases one’s. 
chances of experiencing hardship and of 
being psychologically hurt by such expe- 
rience. 

But there are certain issues that remain 
unaddressed. For example, we have not 
yet taken into account the overlap that 
exists.in being poor, being isolated and 
being burdened by parental respon-. 
sibilities. In order to know the order of 
importance among these conditions, it is 
necessary to weigh the effect each has 
when independent of the others. Second, 
a direct assessment of the greater vul- 
nerability of the unmarried to life-strains 
requires that we sort out the interactions 
of strains and marital status and observe 
the effect they have on depression in con- 
junction with each other. Finally, we have 
not yet dealt with the magnitude of the 
combined influence of the life-strains on 
the relationship between marital status 
and depression. Each of these issues can 
be dealt with by regression analysis. 

Two sets of terms are brought together 
in the regression equation, the results of 
which are presented in Table 5; one is 
made up of the additive terms-——marital 
status and the three life-strains—-and the 
other includes the interaction terms— 
variables created by joining each of the 
strains with marital status. The coeffi- 
cients show the relationship of each vari- 
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able to depression after the effects of the 
others are removed. Looking first at the 
main effects of the additive terms, it can 
be seen that economic strain is preemi- 
nently more important to depression than 
any other variable. Because, as we saw, 
the unmarried are much more likely to be 
exposed to economic deprivation, it is by 
far the major contributor to the associa- 


tion of marital status and depression. But . 


what about the differential vulnerability of 
the unmarried to life-strains? Some of the 
depressive effects of strains were found to 
be conditional on the marital status of 
people experiencing them, suggesting that 
life-strains and marital status jointly pro- 
duce effects uniquely different from those 
created by each separately. These effects 
are captured by the interaction terms 
which, as shown in the table, are appre- 
ciably related to depression, with parental 
responsibilities in conjunction with mari- 
tal status being more closely associated 
with depression than the other combina- 
tions. This is consistent with our earlier 
observation that the number of children is 
positively related to depression among the 
unmarried, but is slightly negatively re- 
lated among the married. 

Given that the purpose of this inquiry is 
to understand why being married or un- 
married should make a difference to de- 
pression, perhaps the most central issue 
concerns the extent to which the life- 
strains have provided this understanding. 
Our success in this regard can be gauged 
from the magnitude of the reduction in the 
relationship between marital status and 
depression that occurs when the life- 
strains are taken into account. Thus, the 
bivariate regression coefficient of depres- 


sion on marital status, shown in Table 5, is 
.206. As can be seen in the table, the coef- 
ficient is lowered to .064 when both the 
main and interactive effects of the strains 
are separated from marital status. This 
means that about 69 percent of the original 
association of marital status with depres- 
sion is attributable to the differential ex- 
posure and vulnerability of the unmarried 
to the life-strains considered here, eco- 
nomic hardship being foremost among 
them. The life-strains, therefore, . carry 
most of the burden of explanation, al- 
though other conditions remain in marital 
status that continue to be related to de- 
pression. 

Overall, being without a spouse is more 
likely- to result in depression when one is 
also enmeshed in a context of unrelenting 
strains, especially strains of an economic 
nature. It is apparent that single people 
withstand these conditions of hardship 
less well than do married people. Indeed, 
marriage is the more beneficial arrange- 
ment under all conditions, since being 
single is somewhat disposing to depres- 
sion even when strains are absent. Never- 
theless, the advantages of marriage are 
especially apparent when life circum- 
stances are most difficult, not when they 
are most benign. 


Summary and Implications 


Few items in the sociological arsenal of 
information have had a longer history or a. 
more consistent empirical documentation 
than the differential access to psycholog- 
ical well-being by married and unmarried 
people. Yet, surprisingly little empirical 
effort has been made to account for this 


Table 5. Regression of Depression on Marital Status, Life-Strains, and Their Interactions 


(Standardized) . 

Regression Standard 

Coefficients Error R3 
Marital Status (MS) . 064 .499 .042 
Parental Responsibilities (PR) .089 .499 043 
Social Isolation (SI) .056** .099 .053 
Economic Strain (ES) ~231** .058 .111 
PR x MS .164* .279 .113 
SI x MS .057** .089 .117 
ES x MS .043** . 087 .119 





* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .001 level. 
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difference, possibly because the explana- 
tions seem so beguilingly self-evident that 
there is little need to spell them out: the 
single are open to psychological problems 
because they are deviant in a society that 
prizes marriage, because of the traumas 
they suffer and because of their unmet 
emotional needs. 

While there indeed may be some valid- 
ity to these views, we sought to learn if the 
greater disposition of unmarried people to 
psychological disturbance, depression in 
particular, also results from their greater 
exposure to hardship and strain. It was 
our expectation that when people had to 
contend with the same life-strains, they 
then would be similarly inclined to de- 
pression, regardless of their marital 
status. The unequal distribution of hard- 
ships provides only a partial explanation, 
however, for even when hardships are 
equally severe, their effects are more 
penetrating among the unmarried. 
Clearly, it is where one is confronted both 
by social and economic strains and is 
single that one is most prone to depres- 
sion. The combination most productive of 
psychological distress is to be simulta- 
neously single, isolated, exposed to bur- 


densome parental obligations and—most 


serious of all—poor. 

What we have learned suggests that 
marriage can function as a protective bar- 
rier against the distressful consequences 
of -external threats. Marriage does not 
prevent economic and social problems 
from invading life, but it apparently can 
help people fend off the psychological as- 
saults that such problems otherwise 
create. Even in an era when marriage is 
often a fragile arrangement between 
couples, its capacity to protect people 
from the full impact of external strains 
makes it a surprisingly stable social in- 
stitution, at least in the absence of alterna- 
tive relations providing similar functions. 

` It should be underscored that it was not 
our purpose to identify all factors relevant 
to depression, most of which are beyond 
the scope of this paper. Thus, as impor- 
tant as they may be, we have ignored per- 
sonality factors, eruptive events and 
ephemeral experiences. Instead, we fo- 
cused on conditions that are durable and 
persistent, anchored in economic organ- 
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ization, social relations and family struc- 
ture. These sorts of conditions deserve to 
be stressed not because they explain ev- - 
erything we want to know, but because 
they bespeak the fact that the links be- 
tween marital status and depression are, 
in part, shaped by conditions rooted in 
broad social and economic structural ar- 
rangements and are not simply reflections 
of individual adjustments made on 1 ug 
basis of personality. 
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This study concerns attributes of organizations likely to facilitate or inhibit the adoption of 
innovations by organizations. First, it offers an interpretation of the often-found relationship 
between size and adoption frequency. Second, it investigates relationships between structural 
attributes—specialization, functional differentiation and centralization~and adoption and it 
develops a model which specifies interactions between these attributes and the type of innova- 
tion adopted. An interaction between size and centralization is also posited, and the model is 
tested using data gathered from a sample of U.S. hospitals. The findings on the whole are 
consistent with the hypothesis that adoption of innovations compatible with the interests or 
perspectives of lower-level decision-makers occurs more frequently in large, specialized, 
functionally-differentiated and decentralized hospitals. Centralization and the interaction be- 
tween size and centralization do not appear to affect adoption of innovations which are not 
compatible with the interests of lower-level decision-makers. Contrary to expectations, the data 
indicate that functional differentiation facilitates adoption of this type of innovation. A revised 
model of adoption behavior is suggested, and its implications for a general theory of organ- 


izational adoption behavior are explored. 


Studies of innovation adoption in organ- 
izations have suffered from inadequate 
conceptualization and from a failure to 
distinguish among types of innovations. 
Specifically, despite numerous empirical 
findings which document a positive rela- 
tionship between size and adoption be- 
havior (Aiken and Hage, 1971; Becker and 
Stafford, 1967; Corwin, 1972; Hage and 
Aiken, 1967; Mytinger, 1968; Mohr, 1969; 
Rosner, 1968), no clear interpretation has 
been offered. It is often assumed that size 
implies availability of the uncommitted re- 
sources required for adoption. However, 
there is little logical explanation for this 
relationship. In addition, there have been 
few studies designed to identify differen- 
tial adoption patterns for different types of 
innovations. The conclusion frequently 
drawn is that organizations are either 
‘“‘pioneers’’ or ‘“‘laggards’’ in general, 
rather than pioneers in some areas and 
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56076/2/-02. The authors are indebted to the principal 
investigator, Gerald Gordon, and to Hank Brehm of 
S.S.A. The assistance of Jean de Korvasdoue, John 
Kimberly, Donald Swartz, and members of the 
Michigan Faculty Seminar on Innovation and Social 
Change is gratefully acknowledged. 


laggards in others. An approach which 
distinguishes among innovations types is 
likely to help explain otherwise inconsis- 
tent findings. One such inconsistency in- 
volves the relationship between cen- 
tralization and adoption (Corwin, 1972; 
Evan and Black, 1967; Hage and Aiken, 
1967; Palumbo, 1969; Sapolsky, 1967; 
Wilson, 1966). While inconsistent findings 
may be attributed to differences in con- 
ceptualizing and measuring centralization, 
they also may be due to a failure to take 
the type of innovation into account. It is 
possible that centralization facilitates the 
adoption of some types of innovations 
while inhibiting that of others. This paper 
distinguishes between two distinct types 
and empirically assesses their relation- 
ships with centralization. It also articu- 
lates a theoretical rationale for explaining 
the impact of size and empirically assesses 
the direct effects of size on adoption be- 
havior. The findings reported here are lim- 
ited to the population of non-federal U.S. 
hospitals; however, these organizations 
are of widely varying types and have a 
diversity of structural arrangements. The 
findings, therefore, provide insight into 
the processes of organizational adoption 
in general. 
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The Implications of Organizational Size 


Mohr (1969) has argued that larger 
organizations, simply because they are 
large, are unlikely to adopt innovations. 
Recognizing that size and adoption are 
often associated, he states that ‘‘size itself 
is ‘not related to innovativeness by logical 
necessity; it becomes significant only 
when it implies or indicates the conceptual 
variables that are important in them- 
selves” (Mohr, 1969:121). Size may in- 
deed have spurious or indirect effects. 
However, it is also likely to lead directly 
to economies of scale which enhance the 
feasibility of'innovation adoption. Larger 
organizations process input in sufficient 
volume to justify adoption of new 
technology to accommodate variations in 
input even when variations occur in- 
frequently. Smaller organizations, how- 
ever, experience many types of input var- 


lations so infrequently that they could not- 


reasonably expect to benefit from making 
similar accommodations. While Mohr is 
likely to be correct in believing that size 
has indirect effects on adoption, it is likely 
that, conceived as input volume, size has 
a direct effect as well. 

Indirect effects of size may be traceable 
to its impact on organization structure. As 
it allows for differentiation in technology, 
size also allows organizations to more 
finely differentiate tasks (functional dif- 
ferentiation) and personnel (specializa- 
tion). 

Specialization. Evidence presented by 
Blau (1970b), Blau and Schoenherr (1971), 
Child (1973), Hinings and Lee (1971), 
Meyer (1972) and Pugh et al. (1968) is con- 
sistent with the expectation that large 
organizations are in a better position to 
employ specialists and formally to differ- 
entiate responsibilities assigned to per- 
sonnel in order to accommodate variation 
in input material. By employing spe- 
cialists, the organization gains access to 
knowledge of new ideas, practices and 
technical skill (Aiken and Hage, 1971; 
Corwin, 1972; Hage and Aiken, 1967; 
Mytinger, 1968). To the extent that both 
knowledge and skill required to utilize in- 
novations are necessary prerequisites for 
adoption, organizations with more spe- 
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cialists may be expected to adopt more 
innovations when the innovations are 
compatible with the specialists’ needs and 
interests. 

Differentiation. Task or functional 
differentiation can have a similar impact 
on adoption behavior. Formally differ- 
entiating task responsibilities to organ- 
izational personnel focuses their interests 
within specialized areas. This in turn acts 
as a constraint on individuals to increase 
their expertise independently of special- 
ized training while at the same time giving 
rise to the development of vested inter- 
ests. Both factors increase intra- 
organizational pressures to adopt inno- 
vations which are compatible with 
the interests and perceptions of depart- 
ment heads. 

Centralization. Besides increasing an 
organization’s access to knowledge and 
expertise by facilitating specialization and 
differentiation, organizational size also af- 
fects the degree of control top manage- 
ment can feasibly exercise over the deci- 
sions and activities of specialized lower- 
level personnel (Blau, 1970a; Downs, 
1967). With increases in size, both finan- 
cial costs of control and distortions in 
communication required for control are 
likely to increase. Wilensky (1967) and 
Pondy (1970) suggest that with incremen- 
tal increases in size, control costs increase 
exponentially to the point where top man- 
agement is obliged to allocate a portion of 
its discretionary power. As a conse- 
quence, lower-level personnel are in a bet- 
ter position to facilitate the adoption of 
innovations which suit their needs and 


` interests while resisting those which do 


not (Coughlan et al., 1972; Wilson, 1966; 
Zaltman et al., 1973). The degree to which 
the organization’s authority structure is 
centralized therefore can be expected to 
be negatively related to the frequency 
with which organizations adopt innova- 
tions compatible with the interests of 
lower-level personnel. 


Innovation Types and Expected 
Relationships 


These considerations lead us to expect 
positive relationships between adoption 
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behavior and size, specialization, func- 
tional differentiation and decentralization. 
Innovations helpful to some, however, 
may be viewed as an inconvenience or 
even as a threat by others. Organizational 
attributes which facilitate the adoption of 
some innovations will not facilitate and 
may even inhibit the adoption of others. 
Specifically, functional differentiation, 
specialization, and decentralization will 
affect adoption of those innovations which 
are compatible with the interests or per- 
spectives of specialists or department 
heads, while having no effect on—and 
perhaps even inhibiting—the adoption of 
noncompatible innovations. 

Size, unlike other attributes, is likely to 
facilitate adoption of innovations regard- 
less of their compatibility with the inter- 
ests of specialized personnel. As noted 
earlier, greater input volume allows for 
adoption of innovations which can be em- 
ployed to process types of material which 
account for only a small percentage of the 
total. Since small organizations cannot 
reasonably be expected to acquire these 
innovations, size may be expected to lead 
to adoption regardless of the innovations’ 
compatibility with the interests of specific 
individuals. Though the indirect effects of 
size Via specialization, differentiation, and 
centralization may be attenuated by in- 
compatibility, a direct effect is likely to 
remain. 

The considerations outlined thus far 
lead to the following expectations con- 
cerning relationships between structural 
attributes of organizations and the adop- 
tion of innovations which are compatible 
or noncompatible with the interests and 
perspectives of lower-level personnel 
such as specialists or department heads. 

1. Size, conceived as input volume, will 

be positively associated with the fre- 
quency of adoption of both compati- 
ble and noncompatible innovations. 

2. Specialization and functional differ- 

entiation will be positively associ- 
ated with the frequency with which 
compatible innovations are adopted. 
They will not be associated, save 
perhaps negatively, with the fre- 
quency of adoption of noncompati- 
ble innovations. 
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3. Centralization will be negatively 
associated with the adoption fre- 
quency of compatible innovations. 
Its association with the frequency of 
adoption of noncompatible innova- 
tions will be zero or positive. 

In addition to these hypotheses, the 
theoretical perspective suggests the 
presence of an interaction effect between 
size and centralization on the one hand 
and adoption behavior on the other. If, as 
hypothesized, decentralization facilitates 
adoption of innovations compatible with 
the interests of specialists and department 
heads, its impact should be greatest when 
top management would incur substantial 
costs were it to exercise its monitoring 
and control prerogatives to limit expendi- 
tures. As noted earlier, this would be the 
case in large organizations. Specifically, 
specialists and department heads may 
exercise their decision-making discretion 
in their own interest primarily when top 
management must incur costs to constrain 
them. In addition to the three sets of rela- 
tionships hypothesized above, then, we 
may look for a fourth: 

4. Size and centralization will interact 
to affect adoption decisions in sucha 
way that compatible innovations will 
be adopted more frequently by 
organizations which are simulta- 
neously large and decentralized. 
Noncompatible innovations will not 
be adopted more frequently—and, 
perhaps, even less frequently—by 
these organizations. 

The four sets of hypotheses outlined 
above represent a rather complex model 
of organizational adoption behavior. This 
model posits one main effect (size and 
adoption), three first-order interaction ef- 
fects (specialization x compatibility x 
adoption, functional differentiation x 
compatibility x adoption, and centraliza- 
tion x compatibility x adoption), and one 
second-order interaction effect (size x 
centralization x compatibility x adoption). 
The goodness of fit between the model 
and actual adoption behavior was as- 
sessed by comparing structural determi- 
nants of the adoption of medical and ad- 
ministrative innovations in a representa- 
tive sample of U.S. hospitals. 
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The Study 


This study is part of a project designed 
to discern organizational correlates of 
adoption behavior in a random sample of 
approximately 1,000 U.S. hospitals. Hos- 
pitals were selected for study because 
they offer variability in several theoreti- 
cally important areas while at the same 
time not being substantially different in 
ways which would preclude measurement 
comparability and standardization (Per- 
row, 1965). For example, some hospitals 
are private and run for profit; others are 
essentially voluntary associations; still 
others are public agencies operating under 
government auspices. Likewise, hospitals 
are located in areas with varied popula- 
tions and resources and exhibit a variety 
of linkages with other organizations (e.g., 
universities, welfare agencies). Hospitals 
also show wide variation in the degree of 
integration, technological complexity, 
structural differentiation and centraliza- 
tion of decision-making, all of which are 
considered germane to the study of adop- 
tion behavior in organizations (Zaltman et 
al., 1973). At the same time, hospitals are 
similar in ways which make them ideal for 
large-scale comparative study. Measures 
can be constructed to quantify the rele- 
vant variables, and the measures can be 
standardized to apply equally well to al- 
most all types of hospitals. 

Each hospital in the sample was sent 


two questionnaires, one to the chief medi- 
cal officer and one to the chief adminis- . 


trative officer. Sixty-seven percent of the 
medical officers and 68 percent of the ad- 
ministrative officers responded to the 
questionnaires; and 489 hospitals re- 
sponded to both instruments.! Informa- 
tion on several dimensions was secured 
from the American Hospital Association 
to supplement the data base. Since these 
data were gathered for all hospitals in the 
sample, it was possible to test for response 


1 Thirty-nine of the 489 were operated by the fed- 
eral government. In terms of resource allocation de- 
cisions, these hospitals were actually subunits within 
larger organizations. To avoid confounding the 
measure of centralization, therefore, hospitals oper- 
ated by the federal government were excluded from 
the sample. 
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bias. Twenty-seven percent of the pro- 
prietary (for profit) hospitals returned both 
instruments, while 52 percent of the vol- 
untary (private) and 49 percent of the local 
public hospitals did so (p < .001). No re- 
sponse bias was found when response 
rates were compared on the basis of 
SMSA classification, long- versus short- 


` term facilities, or number of beds. 


The independent variables: size and 
structure. The literature dealing with 
organizational size has employed many 
different measures of this concept. Recent 
works increasingly have ‘employed 
logarithmic transformations of size to ad- 
just for curvilinearity in relationships be- 
tween size and other variables (Kimberly, 
1976). Logarithmic transformations may 
be justified on either theoretical or empiri- 
cal grounds. In the current research, size 
was taken to be the log of the number of 
annual patient admissions to reflect (1) 
input volume and (2) the expectation that 
the effect of an incremental increase in 
size on structural variables would de- 
crease as the organizations became 
larger.” 

Using the Directory of Medical Spe- 
cialties, the measure of the degree of spe- 
cialization was taken to be the number of 
each of the 25 medical specialty areas rep- 
resented on a hospital’s staff. The appro- 
priateness of this counting procedure was 
confirmed by a Guttman Scale analysis 
which yielded a coefficient of reproduci- 
bility of .92.3 A similar measure was con- 
structed to assess funtional differentia- 
tion. The presence or absence of 14 dis- 
tinct services available in each hospital 
(e.g., an outpatient care unit, an 
emergency unit, an intensive care unit, 
etc.) constituted the measure of functional 
differentiation: Services require either dis- 


2 The correlations between the annual number of 
patients (logged) and other size measures (also 
logged) were .81 for number of support personnel, 
.84 for number of beds and .76 for total noncapital 
assets. 

3 A technique suggested by Upshaw (1968) was 
employed to test the hypothesis that this coefficient 
was greater than .90 due to the frequency distribu- 
tion of responses to the component items. Using this 
method, this hypothesis was rejected for the meas- 
ures of specialization, differentiation and adoption. 
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tinct structural divisions or specific per- 
sonnel assignments (e.g., dental services, 
premature nurseries, organ banks, etc.). 
Each service, therefore, represents a dis- 
tinct functionally-differentiated unit in the 
hospital. The coefficient of reproducibility 
for this measure was .91. 

The measure of centralization was con- 
structed to reflect (1) the effective, rather 
than simply the formal, location of discre- 
tion and (2) the location of resource- 
allocation discretion, rather than the dis- 
cretion to determine procedures. The 
measure itself was constructed using an 
indexing procedure which yielded a score 
reflecting the extent to which each of five 
specific resource-allocation decisions 
were made by (1) the hospital board of 
directors, (2) the chief medical or adminis- 
trative officers or (3) the heads of medical 
departments.* Those hospitals in which 
most decisions were made by the board 
were considered centralized;. those in 
which most decisions were made by de- 
partment heads were considered decen- 
tralized. Hospitals in which most of the 
decisions were made by administrative or 
medical officers were considered moder- 
ately centralized. The scores ranged from 
a high of ten (centralized) to a low of zero 
(decentralized). 

The dependent variables. The innova- 
tions studied fall into one of two 
categories: (1) those which are likely to be 
sought by organizational specialists and 
department heads and (2) those which do 
not directly facilitate their activities and 
may even be perceived as threatening. It 
is assumed that, other things being equal, 
the adoption of new technologies for diag- 
nosis and treatment will be supported by 
the medical staff. While those responsible 
for the expenditure of hospital 
resources—administrators and board 
members—are unlikely to oppose such 
adoption, their concerns tend to focus 


4 The indexing procedure combined responses 
from both the chief medical and the chief adminis- 
trative officers. The decisions involved hiring, sup- 
ply acquisition and equipment purchasing. High 
scores were given to organizations in which all of the 
decisions were made by the hospital -board. Low 
scores were given to organizations in which all of 
these decisions were made by physicians, almost 
always department heads. 
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upon limiting expenses (Rushing, 1974). 
At the same time, innovations which allow 
administrators or board members greater 
control over resource expenditures and 
personnel are not likely to be sought by 
specialists and department heads who 
may even perceive such innovations as a 
threat to their autonomy (Sapolsky, 1967). 
Two types of innovations are studied 
here: (1) the adoption of new medical 
technology for diagnosis and treatment 
and (2) the adoption of electronic data 
processing (EDP) for monitoring and con- 
trolling fiscal expenditures and the activi- 
ties of hospital personnel. 

The measure of the frequency of adop- 
tion of medical innovations consists of the 
number of each of 12 new technologies 
adopted by the hospital. The technologies 
were selected in consultation with experts 
in an area central to the delivery of hospi- 
tal service in general (i.e., respiratory dis- 
ease). An initial list of 83 respiratory dis- 
ease innovation items was generated, and 
these were rated by experts in terms of 
their initial and current importance, their 
communicability and the extent to which 
they represented departures from past med- 
ical practice. A literature search also pro- 
duced ratings on their cost and potential 
risk to patients. To allow for testing the 
importance of these characteristics in the 
adoption process, 11 items were selected 
which represented diversity in com- 
municability, cost, risk, etc. Despite this 
diversity, however, a general tendency to 
adopt innovations regardless of their attri- 
butes was confirmed by a Guttman Scale 
analysis yielding a coefficient of repro- 
ducibility of .92. To assess the reliability 
of this adoption measure, information 
concerning the presence or absence of 
each innovation was gathered from both 
the chief medical officer and the chief ad- 
ministrative officer. The product-moment 
correlation between the adoption meas- 
ures based on their independent reports 
was r = .78. In addition, the researchers 
visited sixteen hospitals to determine for 
themselves whether the items were 
present or absent. The correlations be- 
tween these determinations and the chief 
medical and administrative officer reports 
were .86 and .75, respectively. The ad- 
ministrative officers provided additional 
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information from their records concerning 
the time of adoption as well as the items’ 
presence or absence at the time of the 
survey. Since it would be difficult to re- 
port these data for nonexistent innova- 
tions, the administrative officers’ re- 
sponses were taken as the indicator of 
adoption. 

An innovation likely to enhance the 
monitoring and control capacities of top 
management was taken to be the adoption 
of Electronic Data Processing (EDP) for 
several different functions (Meyer, 1968; 
Sapolsky, 1967). Though most hospitals 
had adopted EDP, they varied widely in 
the diversity of functions for which it was 
employed. The measure of adoption, 
therefore, was taken to be the number of 
functions performed using EDP.° 


Results 


The presence or absence of the ex- 
pected main effects of structural attributes 
on adoption was assessed by regressing 
both dependent variables on size, spe- 
cialization, functional differentiation, and 
centralization. In addition, a dummy vari- 
able was introduced to test for the 
presence or absence of the expected in- 
teraction between size and centraliza- 
tion.® 

The data set allowed for controls on 
several variables which could confound 
relationships between structure and adop- 
tion behavior. Hage and Aiken (1967) and 
Aiken and Hage (1971) have argued that 
extra-organizational contacts provide 
channels through which information con- 
cerning innovations may be transmitted. 
The frequency of such contacts is likely to 
be associated with both size and adoption 


5S The specific functions performed by EDP in- 
volved accounting, admissions, discharges, person- 
nel records, payroll, medical records, research and 
patient care. All of these functions have direct rele- 
vance for the visibility and control of the activities of 
specialists and department heads. 

6 Hospitals were divided into three size categories 
and three centralization cateogries (nine groups) on 
the basis of their scores on both size and centraliza- 
tion. Since the expected interaction between size and 
centralization was expected to occur for large and 
decentralized hospitals, those scoring in the high size 
category (N=53) were assigned ones, and remaining 
hospitals assigned zeros. 
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behavior. To allow for this possibility, 
three controls were introduced: whether 
or not the hospital reimbursed physicians 
for travel, the percent of staff physicians 
traveling at hospital expense, and the per- 
cent of staff physicians attending at least 
one out-of-state meeting during the year. 
Rosner (1968) has argued that research 
hospitals are likely to be more innovative 
than others. They are also likely to be 
larger and more specialized. To account 
for this possibility, controls were intro- 
duced for the presence of physicians with 
funds. for research in respiratory disease, 
the presence of laboratory research in the 
hospital, and the presence of physicians 
with publications in the area of respiratory 
disease. In addition, three other controls 
were introduced. First, hospitals not treat- 
ing the full range of diseases may be likely 
to be less specialized or differentiated and 
more likely to adopt respiratory disease 
innovations (e.g., - hospitals treating 
chronic respiratory ailments such as 
tuberculosis). A dummy variable reflect- 
ing the general service versus specialty 
nature of the hospital was therefore in- 
cluded. Second, some hospitals have de- 
partments specifically for treating respira- 
tory diseases. Since we were concerned 
with assessing medical adoption in gen- 
eral, rather than respiratory disease in 
particular, a dummy variable indicating 
the presence or absence of such a depart- 
ment was created and introduced. Finally, 
the presénce of at least one other hospital 
in the area may stimulate adoption either 
through competition or increased informa- 
tion flow. Controlling for this factor also 
provided for a general contro] for rural- 
urban differences. In all, nine controls 
were introduced. A stepwise regression 
procedure was employed to reduce these 
to a more manageable number. This pro- 
cedure identified three significant vari- 
ables which were included as controls in 
subsequent analysis: (1) the presence of 
another hospital in the area, (2) the pres- 
ence of an inhalation therapy department 
and (3) the presence of physicians with re- 
search funds in respiratory disease. Re- 
sults of the regressions of adoption fre- 
quencies on the independent and control 
variables are presented in Table 1. Taken 
together, these variables account for 63 
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Table 1. Adoption Frequency of Compatible (Medical) and Noncompatible (EDP) Innovations 


and Structural Attributes of Hospitals * 


Cases with Complete Data 


Compatible (246) 


Noncompatible (245) 


Independent Varitable Beta Weight p Beta Weight p 
Size .18 .005 .18 .043 
Functional Differentiation 215 .018 WA .017 
Specialization .16 | .021 .10 .334 
Centralization —.07 .127 .03 .647 
Size X Centralization .11 „051 —.01 915 

F=50.20 F=—9.82 

p<. 0001 p< .0001 

R?— .63 R*— .25 


“Controls: the presence (1) or absence (0) of another hospital in the area; the presence (1) or 
absence (0) of an inhalation therapy department; the presence (1) or absence (0) of physicians 
with research funds in the area of respiratory disease. 


percent of the variance in the adoption of 
compatible innovations and for 25 percent 
of the variance in the adoption of non- 
compatible ones. Both regressions are 
highly significant. 

As predicted, size has a significant, al- 
beit small, impact upon the adoption of 
both types of innovations. This is consis- 
tent with the notion that organizations 
processing greater volume will be in a 
position to differentiate their techniques 
or services to articulate with variety in 
input material. Specialization and func- 
tional differentiation have significant im- 
pacts on the adoption of compatible inno- 
vations. This effect was expected to be 
attenuated in the case of noncompatible 
innovations; however, attenuation oc- 
curred only for specialization and this dif- 
ference was not large. Functional differ- 
entiation affects the adoption frequency of 
both types of innovations. 

Centralization and its interaction with 
sizé appear, as expected, to affect the 
adoption of compatible innovations; the 
same relationships do not appear in the 
case of noncompatible innovations. The 
coefficient describing the impact of cen- 
tralization on the adoption of innovations 
compatible with the interests of specialists 
and department heads—those who make 
decisions in decentralized hospitals—is 
small but approaches statistical 
significance.’ It appears that decentraliza- 


7 An analysis of covariance was conducted as an 
additional test for the main and interaction effects of 
centralization. This analysis confirmed both effects 
at or beyond the .05 level of significance (see Appen- 
dix). 


tion, as expected, affects the adoption of 
medical innovations; however, the data 
indicate that it does not lead to adoption of 
innovations which do not directly 
facilitate the work of lower-level 
decision-makers. 

The interaction effect between cen- 
tralization and size lends additional sup- 
port to the self-interest perspective on 
adoption behavior. It was hypothesized 
that lower-level decision-makers would be 
most likely to allocate resources in their 
own interest when they had resource allo- 
cation discretion and when those respon- 
sible for the organization as a whole would 
incur significant costs were they to exer- 
cise their control prerogatives. These 
conditions obtain primarily in organ- 
izations which are simultaneously large 
and decentralized. The coefficient in 
Table 1 describing this interaction effect 
on the adoption of compatible innova- 
tions, .11, is consistent with this expecta- 
tion. While it also is not large, it is statisti- 
cally significant. Moreover, this interac- 
tion effect does not recur in the case of 
innovations which are not compatible with 
specialists’ or department heads’ inter- 
ests. 

Overall, the data provide considerable 
support for the theoretically derived 
model for the adoption of innovations 
compatible with the interests of lower- 
level personnel. They support most of the 
expectations regarding adoption of non- 
compatible innovations; however, the hy- 
pothesized relationship between func- 
tional differentiation and adoption of these 
types of innovations—expected to be zero 
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or negative—clearly is not supported by 
the data. The deviations from expected 
relationships, particularly that between 
functional differentiation and the adoption 
of noncompatible innovations, suggest 
alterations in the theoretical perspective. 


Structure, Innovation Type and 
Adoption Behavior: Discussion 
and Conclusions 


Burns and Stalker (1961), Thompson 
(1969) and others have argued that there 
is an identifiable cluster of characteristics 
which determine an organization’s proc- 
livity for adopting new techniques. Others 
such as Wilson, (1966), Sapolsky (1967) 
and Hage and Dewar (1973) have argued 
that the values, interests and perspectives 
of those who allocate organizational re- 
sources play a significant part in the adop- 
tion process. The findings reported here 
suggest that attributes thought to char- 
acterize the generally innovative 
organization-—specialization, differentia- 
tion and decentralization—do successfully 
predict to the frequency of adoption of 
innovations compatible with the interests 
or perspectives of lower-level decision- 
makers. Two of these attributes, however, 
failed to predict to the adoption of an in- 
novation which is noncompatible. Spe- 
Cialization and centralization were signifi- 
cantly associated with only the adoption 
of compatible innovations; however, the 
difference between coefficients for 
specialization was small and must be taken 
as only suggestive. In addition, as ex- 
pected, centralization appeared to interact 
with size to affect only the adoption of 
compatible innovations. This effect did 
not appear in the case of innovations 
which were not compatible. In short, 
different models appear to predict to the 
adoption of different types of innovations. 
The general model described by Burns 
and Stalker appears to be more applicable 
to some types of innovations than to 
others. a 

The model predicting to the adoption of 
noncompatible innovations was not com- 
pletely supported by the data. It had been 
anticipated that those factors associated 
with adoption of compatible innovations, 
with the exception of size, would not be 


` administration per 
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associated, save perhaps negatively, with 
the adoption of noncompatible innova- 
tions. Hospitals ‘which had a high degree 
of functional differentiation, however, 
were more, rather than less likely to have 
adopted noncompatible innovations. One 
possible explanation is that EDP, while 
less compatible than innovations used for 
diagnosis or treatment, is not incompati- 
ble with the interests of department heads, 
because these interests are as much ad- 
ministrative ` as medical. Department 
heads in hospitals, however, almost invar- 
lably are physicians, and their concerns 
tend to revolve around patient care rather 
than administration. The inconsistency, 
therefore, ought not to be dismissed as 
being due to a faulty appraisal of the rela- 
tive compatibility of the two types of in- 
novations studied. Rather, a theoretical 
adjustment appears to be called for. 

A factor which had not been anticipated 
in the initial theoretical formulation in- 
volves the control requirements of the 
organization. Specifically, organizations 
which are highly functionally differ- 
entiated require greater coordination and 
integration among their constituent de- 
partments (Lawrence and Lorsch, 1967). 
Departments in hospitals; while relatively 
independent functionally, share—and 
often compete for—the same pool of re- 
sources. Optimal allocation of these re- 
sources, therefore, requires superordinate 
fiscal monitoring and control, and the im- 
portance of this requirement is likely to 
increase in proportion to the number of 
sharing or competing departments. 

Competing department heads may be 
caught between a desire to realize their 
own interests and a need to constrain other 
department heads from obtaining more 
than their just due. As a collectivity, 
therefore, it may be in their own interest 
to encourage rather than discourage fiscal 
monitoring and control. This support 
would be forthcoming not because de- 
partment heads tend to be concerned with 
se, but because 
monitoring would decrease the opportuni- 
ties available for other departments to ac- 
quire more than their share. This argu- 
ment does not apply to specialization, 
since resource allocations tend to be made 
to departments rather than to individual 
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specialists. The relative compatibility of - 


innovations under consideration, there- 
fore, may be less relevant for highly 
differentiated organizations than for 
highly specialized ones. The impact of the 
interests of department heads on adoption 
behavior may be neutralized to the extent 
that these interests are in competition. 
More than this, the competitive situation 
may encourage department heads to sup- 
port the adoption of innovations which 
would not directly facilitate their work 
were they not interdependent with others. 

The empirical findings reported here 
can, within the limits mentioned earlier, 
be generalized to the population of U.S. 
hospitals. The theoretical perspective, 
however, promises to have more general 
applicability. The costs of control in many 
types of organizations are likely to in- 
crease with size and differentiation. The 
potential for divergence of interests or 
perspectives between specialists or de- 
partment heads and top management— 


and among department heads 
themselves—is also present in industrial 
firms, government agencies, service 


organizations, etc. The impact of size 
conceived as input volume may also apply 
to organizations other than hospitals. 
These economies of scale, in fact, have 
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been documented in a wide variety of set- 
tings (e.g., Corwin, 1972; Mohr, 1969). 
The findings suggest that the adoption of 
innovations compatible with the interests 
of specialists and department heads will 
occur to the extent that the organizations 
are large, specialized, functionally differ- 
entiated and decentralized. Less compati- 
ble innovations, specifically those which 
facilitate coordination and control, are 
likely to be adopted by large and func- 
tionally differentiated organizations. Lim- 
its to the generalizability of these findings, 
of course, must be assessed through 
additional empirical research. Such efforts 
also ought to investigate adoption patterns 
for innovations which are clearly incom- 
patible with the interests of top manage- 
ment or decision-makers located at lower 
levels in organizations. 
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APPENDIX 
Analysis of Covariance to Assess the Main and Interaction Effects of Size and Decentralization on 


the Frequency of Adoption of Compatible (Medical) Innovations* 


=246 Cases with Complete 








Data) 
Decentralization i 
Size Low Medium High 
Low 2.88 2.96 2.55 
N=40 N==24 N=—-11 
Medium 3,90 4.16 5.17 
N=30 N31 N=24 
High 5.17 7.12 7.61 
N=12 N=--25 N=49 
Analysis of Variance 
Sum of Significance 
DF Squares F-Ratio Level 
Between Rows (Size) 2 50.24 10.23 p< .001 
Between Columns 
(Decentralization ) 2 50.64 10.31 p< .001 
Interaction 4 24.96 2.54 p<.05 
Error (Adjusted) 232 569.98 


* Covariates: specialization, functional differentiation and the three control variables. 
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THE ROLE OF INSTITUTIONALIZATION 
IN CULTURAL PERSISTENCE * 


LYNNE G. ZUCKER 
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Traditional approaches to institutionalization do not provide an adequate explanation of cul- 
tural persistence. A much more adequate explanation can be found in the ethnomethodological 
approach to institutionalization, defining acts which are both objective (potentially repeatable 
by other actors without changing the meaning) and exterior (intersubjectively defined so that 
they can be viewed as part of external reality) as highly institutionalized. Three levels of 
institutionalization were created in the autokinetic situation to permit examination of the effects 
of institutionalization on, three aspects of cultural persistence: generational uniformity of 
cultural understandings, maintenance of these understandings, and resistance of these under- 
standings to change. Three separate experiments were conducted to examine these aspects of 
cultural persistence. Strong support was found for the predictions that the greater the degree of 
institutionalization, the greater the generational uniformity, maintenance, and resistance to 
change of cultural understandings. Implications of these findings for earlier approaches to 


institutionalization are discussed. 


“The only idea common to all usages of 
the term ‘institution’ is that of some sort 
of establishment of relative permanence of 
a distinctly social sort’ (Hughes, 
1936:180). Specific explanations of cul- 
tural persistence have been varied and, 
frequently, institutionalization and persis- 
tence have not been clearly separated 
conceptually. This paper will show that a 
. more fully developed conception of in- 
stitutionalization derived in part from the 
ethnomethodological approach can be 
used to make clearer predictions about 
cultural persistence. Much of the confu- 
sion of earlier discussions of in- 
stitutionalization centers on the use of 
intervening mechanisms to explain persis- 
tence. It is argued here that tnternaliza- 
tion, self-reward, or other intervening 
processes need not be present to ensure 
cultural persistence because social knowl- 
edge once institutionalized exists as a fact, 
as part of objective reality, and can be 


* I wish to thank Morris Zelditch, Jr., John W. 
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throughout the research reported here. In addition, I 
would like to thank the following people for extensive 
comments on an earlier version of this paper which 
the author presented at the West Coast Conference on 
Small Group Research in Victoria, Canada, April, 
1975: Phillip Bonacich, Mel -Pollner and Ralph H. 
Turner. 


transmitted directly on that basis. For 
highly institutionalized acts, it is sufficient 
for one person simply to tell another that 
this is how things are done. Each indi- 
vidual is motivated to comply because 
otherwise his actions and those of others 
in the system cannot be understood 
(Schutz, 1962; Berger and Luckmann, 
1967); the fundamental process is one in 
which the moral becomes factual.! Yet in- 
stitutionalization is not simply present or 
absent; unlike many of the earlier ap- 
proaches, institutionalization is defined 
here as a variable, with different degrees 
of institutionalization altering the cultural 
persistence which can be expected. 

The research reported here investigates 


! Ethnomethodologists deal both with emergent 
culture, facing the problem of creating new culture, 
and with existing culture, facing the problem of cul- 
tural persistence. It is this second thread of 
ethnomethodology which ‘is selected for further 
examination in this paper. When emergent culture is 
the focus, then the problem of establishing facticity 
becomes the ceniral problem. It is here that the 
moral character of social facts becomes the central 
concern (Garfinkel, 1967). When the social facts are 
not well established, their transmission is problema- 
tic and may well depend on an obligatory, moral 
response to a specific situation. However, when so- 
cial facts are well established, the moral character 
becomes less significant than the cognitive. It is this 
situation that is examined further here. 
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the effect of different degrees of in- 
stitutionalization in constructed realities 
on cultural persistence in three distinct 
experiments, each one focusing on a 
different aspect of persistence. First, for 
cultural persistence, transmission from 
one generation to the next must occur, 
with the degree of generational uniformity 
directly related to the degree of in- 
stitutionalization (Transmission Experi- 
ment). Second, once transmission has 
taken place, maintenance of the culture 
must occur, with the degree of mainte- 
nance directly related to the degree of in- 
stitutionalization (Maintenance Experi- 
ment). Third, once maintenance has oc- 
curred, cultural persistence depends on 
the resistance to attempts to change, with 
the degree of resistance directly related to 
the degree of institutionalization (Resist- 
ance to Change Experiment). 


Traditional Explanations of 
Cultural Persistence 


Two traditional explanations of cultural 
persistence have received the most atten- 
tion in the literature: the subsystem ap- 
proach and the normative framework ap- 
proach. The subsystem approach focuses 
on specific clusters or sectors, such as 
Family, Economy or Polity. Institutional 
subsystems, then, are separate spheres of 
activity, each with distinctive clusters of 
norms and each forming a distinct part of a 
typology of institutions. While the specific 
typology used varies widely (see Storer, 
1973; Bierstedt et al., 1964; Merton et al., 
1959), explanations for persistence rest on 
functional necessity (Angell, 1936) or on 
self-interested desire for rewards (Blake 
and Davis, 1964; Parsons, 1939; 1940; 
Sumner, 1906). However, both explana- 
tions have received strong criticism. First, 
it is difficult to determine functional 
necessity independently of persistence; in 
fact, persistence often is used as an indi- 
cator of functional necessity. Second, it 
has been found that some actions in in- 
stitutions appear to require sanctions 
while others do not, so that direct social 
control cannot fully explain persistence. 

The other major traditional approach 
focuses on the normative framework of 
institutions which persists because the 


norms are shared. No external motivation 
for conformity is mecessary because 
norms which are central to institutions be- 
come internalized. The actor is internally 
motivated to do what he has to do (Par- 
sons, 1951; Berger and Luckmann, 1967). 
However, the normative framework ap- 
proach provides no criteria for separating 
processes which are institutionalized from 
those which are not. There is no indepen- 
dent measure of which norms are most 
important in a social system—it is only 
after a norm is internalized that it can be 
identified as institutionalized. Further, 
there are no explicit criteria for determin- 
ing whether or not an act is internalized. 
Certainly, actions performed without di- 
rect social control will not necessarily be 
considered internalized. Yet it is not clear 
how to distinguish internalization of acts 
on any other basis. 

When explaining persistence, both tra- 
ditional approaches to institutions focus 
on the actor’s compliance with the action. 
prescribed by the institution. Recognition 
of functional necessity, self-interest or in- 
ternalization are thought to motivate the 
actor to comply. The actor plays no inde- 
pendent role in maintaining these institu- 
tions, rather they serve to constrain his 
behavior. The social structure (macro- 
level). determines the behavior of indi- 
viduals and small groups (micro-level) and 
exists independently of them. While the 
limitations of traditional approaches to in- 
stitutionalization have been stressed, they 
are appropriate to deal with some aspects 
of institutionalization and the transmis- 
sion of some kinds of meaning. In fact, 
they may provide good explanations when 
institutionalization is low. 


The Ethnomethodological Approach 
to Institutionalization 


A relatively recent approach, the 
ethnomethodological approach, provides 
a strikingly different view of the role 
played by institutions in cultural persis- 
tence, dealing explicitly with highly in- 
stitutionalized action. Reality, while so- 
cially constructed, is ‘‘experienced as an 
intersubjective world known-or-know- 
able-in-common-with others,’ which ex- 
ists historically prior to the actors and fur- 
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nishes ‘‘the resistant ‘objective struc- 
tures’ ’’ which constrain action (Zimmer- 
man and Pollner, 1970:37). To arrive at 
shared definitions of reality, individual ac- 
tors transmit an exterior and objective 
_ reality; while at the same time this reality, 
through its qualities of exteriority and ob- 
jectivity, defines what is real for these 
same actors. Macro-level and micro-level 
are inextricably intertwined. Each actor 
fundamentally perceives and describes 
social reality by enacting it and, in this 
way, transmits it to the other actors in the 
social system (Berger, 1968). Generational 
transmission provides the clearest exam- 
ple of this process. The young are 
enculturated by the previous generation, 
while they in turn enculturate the next 
generation. The grandparents don’t have 
to be present to ensure adequate transmis- 
sion of this general cultural meaning. Each 
generation simply believes it is describing 
objective reality. 

Hence, institutionalization is both a 
process and a property variable. It is the 
process by which individual actors trans- 
mit what is socially defined as real and, at 
the same time, at any point in the process 
the meaning of an act can be defined as 
more or less a taken-for-granted part of 
this social reality. Institutionalized acts, 
then, must be perceived as both objective 
and exterior. Acts are objective when they 
are potentially repeatable by other actors 
without changing the common under- 
standing of the act, while acts are exterior 
when subjective understanding of acts is 
reconstructed as intersubjective under- 
standing so that the acts are seen as part of 
the external world (see Berger and 
Luckmann, 1967, on ‘‘reification’’ and 
‘‘objectivation’’). 

Objectification and exteriority often 
covary, with an increase in one causaily 
producing an increase in the other. De- 
pending on the specific relationship be- 
tween these two variables, the degree of 
institutionalization can vary from high to 
low. Hence, acts may vary in the degree 
to which they are institutionalized. When 
acts have ready-made accounts (Garfin- 
kel, 1967), they are institutionalized; that 
is both objective and exterior. Ready- 
made accounts won’t exist for acts unique 
to a single actor nor for acts where inter- 
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subjective knowledge is low. While these 
accounts are socially created, they func- 
tion as objective rules because their social 
origin is ignored (Schutz, 1962). At the 
same time, ready-made accounts define 
the possible—institutionalization makes 
clear what is rational in an objective 
sense. Other acts are meaningless, even 
unthinkable (Meyer, 1971). Thus, direct 
social control—whether . through incen- 
tives or negative sanctions—is not neces- 
sary. In fact, applying sanctions to in- 
stitutionalized acts may have the effect of 
de-institutionalizing them. They may 
seem less objective and impersonal, less 
factual—and the very act of sanctioning 
may indicate that there are other possible, 
attractive alternatives. 

But acts are not simply either in- 
stitutionalized or not institutionalized. 
The meaning of an act may be perceived 
as more or less exterior and objective, 
depending on the situation in which the 
act is performed and/or depending on the 
position and role occupied by the actor. 
For example, acts which are dependent on 
a particular unique actor are low on in- 
stitutionalization as in personal influ- 
ence.” In contrast, acts which are per- 
formed by an actor occupying a specified 
position or role are high on institutionali- 
zation. 

Settings can vary in the degree to which 
acts in them are institutionalized. By 
being embedded in broader contexts 
where acts are viewed as institutionalized, 
acts in specific situations come to be 
viewed as institutionalized. Indicating that 
a situation is structured like situations in 
an organization makes the actors assume 
that the actions required of them by other 
actors in that situation will be those typi- 
cal of a more formal and less personal 
interaction. This assumption leads the ac- 
tors to believe that acts will be more reg- 
ularized and that the interaction will be 
more definitely patterned than 1f the situa- 


2? Personal influence is used throughout this paper 
to mean direct influence ketween actors who per- 
ceive each other as equals. Influence between actors 
who are seen as occupying differentiated roles or 
who are seen as interacting in a specialized setting 
governed by consensual rules is not considered to be 
personal influence. 
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tion were not embedded in an organ- 
izational context. 

Any act performed by the occupant of 
an office, is seen as highly objectified and 
exterior. When an actor occupies an 
office, acts are seen as nonpersonal and as 
continuing over time, across different ac- 
tors (Hughes, 1937). In addition, an office 
increases intersubjective knowledge of 
appropriate action (Weber, 1947; Berger 
and Luckmann, 1967). Both the position 
and role of the occupant establish condi- 
tions which maximize treating any act as 
an accurate reflection of a ‘‘fact of life.” 
Thus, acts performed by occupants of an 
office are by definition institutionalized, 
though the degree of institutionalization 
may vary. 

In contrast to office, personal influence 
is dependent on the particular unique ac- 
tor. There is no rationale under which 
such an actor can be replaced without 
changing many of the expectations for be- 
havior. When an actor exercising personal 
influence leaves the situation, the next 
actor cannot be classified as having the 
same quality or qualities. The effect of 
unique personal influence depends solely 
on the characteristics of the particular 
people interacting. In no way is legitimacy 
derived from other actors or contexts. 
Each actor is taken as unique and each 
one influences others independently on 
that basis. Acts performed by actors exer- 
cising personal influence are low in objec- 
tification and exteriority, hence low in in- 
stitutionalization. 


Implications of the Ethnomethodological 
Approach to Institutionalization for 
Cultural Persistence 


As described above, three aspects of 
cultural persistence are directly affected 
by  imstitutionalization: transmission, 
maintenance and resistance to change. In- 
stitutionalization is thought to increase all 
three. | 

Transmission is defined as the process 
by which cultural understandings are 
communicated to a succession of actors. 
Cultural understandings may be transmit- 
ted either in a branching manner, in which 
each successive actor communicates the 
meaning to multiple actors, or in a purely 
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sequential one, producing a chain of ac- 
tors each of whom communicates the 
meaning only to the next actor on the 
chain. In any case, whether transmission 
occurs within a single ‘‘generation’’ or be- 
tween ‘‘generations,”’ it proceeds from 
actor to actor independent of any of the 
earlier transmitting actors. 

It is argued here that transmission of 
acts high on institutionalization is not 
problematic. The actor doing the transmit- 
ting simply will communicate them as ob- 
jective fact, and the actor receiving them 
will treat them as an accurate rendition of 
objective fact. However, depending on 
the degree of institutionalization of acts, 
transmission of them will vary. Some 
transmission will occur with personal in- 
fluence (as shown in Jacobs and 
Campbell, 1961); but since acts performed 
by actors exercising personal influence 
are low on exteriority and objectification 
(unique to the particular actor and not 
transferable to succeeding actors), per- 
sonal influence will not have as great an 
effect on transmission as institutionalized 
context or office. That is, while some 
transmission occurs with personal influ- 
ence, increasing objectification and ex- 
teriority will increase transmission. 

Continuity of the transmission process 
will also increase institutionalization. The 
more the history of the transmission proc- 
ess is known, the greater the degree of 
continuity the actors assume. The history 
of transmission provides a basis for as- 
suming that the meaning of the act is part 
of the intersubjective common-sense 
world. As continuity increases, the acts 
are increasingly objectified and made ex- 
terior to the particular interaction. The act 
is clearly repeatable, not tied to a unique 
actor or situation. The basic assumption, 
then, is that continuity causally produces 
objectification and exteriority. 

Turning now to maintenance, one major 
assumption is that transmission of acts 
high on institutionalization is sufficient for 
maintenance of these same acts. While 
there are a large number of experimental 
findings illustrating the central role that 
direct social contro] plays in maintaining 
or modifying behavior, in these experi- 
ments the acts to be maintained are gener- 
ally low on _ institutionalization and, 
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further, other methods of modifying or 
maintaining behavior are not examined. In 
this theoretical approach, it is argued that 
the degree of institutionalization radically 
affects the role and impact of direct social 
control. For acts low on institutionaliza- 
tion, direct social control (or other inter- 
vening mechanisms, such as internaliza- 
tion) is necessary, while for acts high on 
institutionalization, all that is required is 
transmission. The  institutionalization 
process simply defines social reality and 
will be transmitted and maintained as fact. 

The third aspect of cultural persistence 
which should vary with the degree of in- 
stitutionalization is resistance to change. 
Acts high on institutionalization will be 
resistant to attempts to change them 
through personal influence because they 
are seen as external facts, imposed on the 
setting and, at the same time, defining it. 
Acts performed by actors exercising per- 
sonal influence, on the other hand, are 
seen as highly dependent, both on the par- 
ticular actor and on the particular situa- 
tion in which the influence attempt is 
made. Thus, once an act high on in- 
stitutionalization is transmitted, attempts 
to change it through persona! influence 
will not be successful and, in fact, may 
result in a redefinition of the actor rather 
than the act. 

Each one of these aspects of cultural 
persistence was examined in a separate 
laboratory experiment in which in- 
stitutionalization could be varied. 


General Experimental Design 


The research problem requires a situa- 
tion in which institutionalization of acts 
can vary from high to low. While the de- 
gree of institutionalization can vary. in 
both ambiguous and unambiguous set- 
tings, it can be varied more readily in am- 
biguous settings (Cicourel, 1964:ch. 7). 
Hence, this initial experimental investiga- 
tion is limited to the less problematic am- 
biguous setting. In addition, it is neces- 
sary that all actors in the situation be 
committed to obtaining an appropriate 
understanding of the situation (Garfinkel, 
1967:ch. 1), though not necessarily com- 
mitted to the task itself. Further, the task 
must be one which does not have preexist- 
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ing relevance to organizational settings, to 
minimize the possibility of normative, 
obligatory responses. The more tenuous 
and unbelievable the connection between 
the experimental setting and organ- 
izational settings, the more likely that dif- 
ferences can be attributed to a cognitive 
understanding of the ‘‘facts of life’’ rather 
than obligatory conformity. Finally, the 
setting must be sufficiently flexible to 
permit examination of transmission of a 
preestablished set of norms to actors new 
to the situation. 

A setting which is ambiguous, generates 
commitment to obtaining a common 
understanding of the situation, does not 
have preexisting relevance to organ- 
izations, and can be flexibly designed is 
the autokinetic situation (Sherif, 1935).? 
The autokinetic effect is a visual 
illusion—a stationary pinpoint of light 
presented in a totally dark room appears 
to move, smoothly or erratically. In his 
early studies, Sherif (1935) found that sub- 
jects alone developed a judgment standard 
for the apparent movement and that the 
particular standard was peculiar to the in- 
dividual. Over time (three sessions in one 
week), this. standard remained highly 
stable. He also found that in group situa- 
tions individuals did not form their own 
judgment standards but, rather, that the 
group as a whole established a standard 
peculiar to that group.‘ 

By varying Sherif s basic design, Jacobs 
and Campbell (1961) developed a trans- 
mission situation consisting of a series of 
stages, referred to as generations, each of 


3 There is much support in articles published since 
Sherif’s original study for the claim that the underly- 
ing effect is highly variable, including studies of the 
physiological basis of the effect (Marshall, 1966; 
Gregory and Zangweil, 1963; Farrow et al., 1965). 
The effect is so unstructured that it frequently has 
been proposed as a projective technique (Cornwell, 
1966; Rechtschaffen and Mednick, 1955). 

* As demonstrated in an earlier study (Alexander 
et al., 1970), expectations that the light movement 
will be patterned and stable account for judgmental 
convergence. When subjects’ expectations are al- 
tered, either through instructions explaining the au- 
tokinetic illusion or through overhearing a confeder- 
ate give divergent judgments of a light they could not 
see, it was found that subjects’ judgments did not 
converge. However, Sherif’s basic instructions, used 
in the experiments reported in this paper, lead sub- 
jects to exhibit judgmental convergence. 
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which contains two people, one who has 
judged the previous set of light exposures 
and one who is new to the situation. In the 
first. generation, the person identified as 
having just participated in a preceding 
generation is a confederate who judges the 
light as moving considerably farther than 
subjects do who respond alone to the light 
(the ‘‘control’’ group). The confederate 
represents an existing enculturated de- 
finer of the situation, transmitting a dis- 
tance judgment standard to the first sub- 
ject. In the next generation, the confeder- 
ate leaves the experiment, a new subject is 


brought.in, and the enculturated subject 


transmits to the new subject. The same 
procedure is followed in succeeding gen- 
erations. 

Jacobs and Campbell (1961:342-3) were 
concerned with ‘‘manipulating cultural 
strength” by varying the number of 
‘‘culture-bearing’’ confederates and by 
varying the number of naive subjects. For 
each experimental condition, generations 
were continued until the judgments were 
approximately equal to those in the con- 
trol condition (judging light movement 
alone). While Jacobs and Campbell had 
anticipated producing strong cultures, 
their findings did not support this predic- 
tion. After the last generation with the 
confederate, the arbitrary norm was 
transmitted in some degree only-to the 
fourth or fifth generation. Little difference 
was found between conditions with differ- 
ent numbers of confederates. 

In the research reported here, it was 
expected that varying institutionalization 
would produce more striking differences. 
Instructions were used to create three 
levels of institutionalization. The higher 
the level of institutionalization, the higher 
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the transmission maintenance and resist- 
ance to change of cultural understanding 
expected. Each of the aspects was exam- 
ined in a separate experiment. Figure 1 
presents a summary of the overall design 
for the three experiments. 


TRANSMISSION EXPERIMENT 


The Transmission Experiment tests the 
proposition that the greater the degree of 
institutionalization, the greater the gener- 
ational, uniformity of cultural under- 
standings. It was predicted that the gener- 
ational uniformity of cultural under- 
standings would be, at least with personal 
influence, highest with organizational con- 
text and office and intermediate with 
organizational context alone. 


Subjects 


A total of 180 female subjects were 
used, with 45 subjects in each of the three 
experimental conditions and 45 subjects in 
the control condition. Three generations 
were used, with fifteen replications in 
each condition. 


Apparatus and Procedure 


The experiment took place in a com- 
pletely darkened room to facilitate percep- 
tion of the autokinetic phenomenon. To 
provide a constant exposure time, the 
light was operated by a timer, coupled 
with a motor, as in the Jacobs and 
Campbell study. Each naive subject was 
read the instructions for the appropriate 


condition prior to entering the experimen- 


tal room. In the control condition, the in- 
structions focused on the task, with no 


TRANSMISSION 
i RESIS- 
Order of i MAIN- TANCE TO 
Response ist Generation 2nd Generation 3rd Generation TENANCE CHANGE? 
First Confederate Subject 1 Subject 2 Subject 3 Confederate 
. (Alone) 
Second Subject 1 Subject 2 Subject 3 Subject 3 


*Maintenance and Resistance to Change Experiments are conducted when Subject 3 returns one 


week after the Transmission Experiment. 


Figure 1, Experimental Design Summary 
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information about social characteristics or 
understandings: 

This is a study of visual perception. It 
requires judgments made with limited 
information. In a few minutes, you will 
be brought into the next room. In this 
room is an apparatus that will project a 
small light. After the light appears, it 
begins to move. Let me explain what 
you will be doing. You must judge the 
distance that the light moves from the 
time that it appears until it is turned off. 
You will repeat this procedure a number 
of times. Each time the light is shown, 
you will be asked to judge the distance 
the light moved in inches along a 
straight line connecting the starting 
point and the ending point. After each 
time the light is turned off, you will be 
asked to say how far the light moved. 

Try to make your judgments as accu- 
rate as possible. 

Please fill out the card on the desk. 
As you will notice, it has been num- 
bered. To assure anonymity in this 
study, each participant is assigned a 
number and all names are removed from 
any records. 

The personal influence condition 
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ticipating with another organizational 
member. Your two-member organiza- 
tion is meant to be a small-scale model 
of much larger organizations, and it has 
many of the same characteristics they 
do. 

Most large organizations continue 
even though individual members, or 
even whole divisions, may be replaced, 
due to changing jobs, retirement, re- 
organization, etc. The model organiza- 
tion in which you will participate also 
will have this feature: members who 
have been in it for a while will drop out, 
and new members will join, but the job 
will go on. Thus, performance of any 
single member may not be important to 
the organization as long as the job con- 
tinues to be done. 

There is already a two-member organ- 
ization operating in the next room. Ina 
few minutes, one of the members will 
leave, and you will be brought in. After 
you have worked together with the 
other member for some time, you will 
take her place. Then a new member will 
be brought in as a replacement, becom- 
ing part of the organization... . 

The office condition instructions were 


closely followed the Jacobs and Campbell 
(1961) instructions and included the full 
description of the task as in the control 
condition instructions: 


built directly on the organizational context 
instructions, adding an office: 
Large organizations also place mem- 


This study involves problem solving 
in groups. You will be participating with 
another person. There are already two 
people at work in the next room... . 

To simplify the recording procedure, 
the person who is already in the room 
will be asked for her judgment first. At 
this point, you will be asked for your 
judgment second. After a while, the 
other person will leave, you will take 
her place, and a new person will be 
brought in. Then you will be asked for 
your judgment first. ... 

The organizational context condition 


bers in different positions, often accord- 
ing to the amount of time spent in the 
organization. The model organization in 
which you will participate also has this 
feature-—the member who has spent the 
most time in the organization will be the 
Light Operator. Thus, the member al- 
ready in the next room, having already 
participated in the organization, will be 
the Light Operator. When she leaves, 
you will become the Light Operator. 
As you may already have guessed, 
the group member labeled Light Oper- 
ator will be responsible for turning the 
light on after each member gives her 


instructions incorporated organizational 

context and continuity (modified from 

Weick and Gilfillan, 1971), otherwise re- 

taining the same wording as the personal 
influence condition: 

This study involves problem solving 

in model organizations. You will be par- 


judgment on the previous movement. 
The Light Operator in each case must 
depress a button to activate the light. 
From then on, the timing and motion of 
the light is controlled automatically 
until the next trial. 

To simplify the recording procedure, 
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the Light Operator will be asked for her 
judgment first. She will be called 
Member 1. At this point, you will be 


asked for your judgment second. You- 


will be called Member 2. After a while, 

the Light Operator will leave, you will 

take her place as Light Operator, and a 

new member will be brought in. Then 

you will be asked for your judgment 

first, being called Member 1... . 

In each case, the subject was asked to 
fill out a numbered card designed to 
enhance the continuity manipulation in 
the instructions. In the personal influence 
condition, low on continuity, the number 
assigned to each subject was 3; in the 
organizational context and office condi- 
tions, each subject was assigned number 
103; while in the control condition, 
number 21 was assigned to each subject, 
representing neither low nor high con- 
tinuity. 

After the subjects were led into the ex- 
perimental room, they were seated side by 
side eight feet from the light box. All sub- 
jects were blindfolded before entering the 
room and between generations so that.no 
visual contact with other subjects was 
made. The experimenter communicated 
with the subjects using a microphone sys- 
tem and prompted responses with a name 
or number (depending on condition). In 
the personal influence and organizational 
context conditions, the experimenter con- 
trolled the timer and prompted responses 
by using the subject’s first name. In the 
office condition, however, the subject 
who had been in the room longest con- 
trolled the timer placed next to her in the 
second set of thirty trials. The subject 
simply depressed a button which activated 
the light for a fixed period of time. Re- 
sponses were prompted by ‘Member I” 


and ‘‘Member 2° in the first trial, then. 


simply ‘‘1’’ and ‘‘2.”’ 

The light was presented and the sub- 
jects’ responses (judgments of the light 
movement in inches) recorded for a block 


of thirty trials. After each block of trials, 


the senior member of the group was taken 
out, the other member moved to the right 
seat, and a new member was brought in. 
In the first generation, the experienced 
member was a confederate who had been 
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instructed how to respond. The confeder- 
ate was instructed to make judgments with 
a mean of 12 and a range of 9 to 15 (from 
Sherif, 1967). 

After each generation, the subject taken 
from the room was conducted to an inter- 
view room. If she was the last subject in 
the Transmission Experiment (each group 
consisted of three generations), she was 
not interviewed but scheduled to return 
again one week later. 


Results 

. Control condition. The control condi- 
tion was designed to provide a baseline for 
all experimental data collected, with a 
single subject responding alone to the light 
for 90 trials. This makes it clear what de- 
greé of change occurred when a higher 
initial standard of judgment was provided 
by a confederate in the experimental con- 
ditions. It was found that the mean re- 
sponse of the 45 subjects in the control 
condition was highly consistent across the 
three blocks of 30 trials (4.37, 3.95, 3.95 
inches). Thus, unlike results reported by 
Sherif (1935) and Jacobs and Campbell 
(1961) which showed a steady and signifi- 
cant decline in judgments, the mean judg- 
ments of the 45 control subjects in this 
experiment did not show a significant de- 
cline. Hence, the baseline response can be 
defined as the average of all judgments (90 
trials):4.16 inches. 

Experimental conditions. The predic- 
tions that transmission (and, hence, gen- 
erational uniformity) would be greater in 
the organizational context condition than 
in the personal influence condition, and 
greater in the office condition than in the 
organizational context condition are 
examined in two main ways. First, the 
response levels of successive naive sub- 
jects are used to define a transmission 
coefficient, permitting prediction of re- 
sponse levels of later generations. Sec- 
ond, mean response levels of naive sub- 
jects over the three generations are com- 
pared to test the predicted ordering of the 
experimental conditions. 

Turning first to the discussion of the 
transmission coefficient, the use of mean 
response levels of successive naive (new) 
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Table 1, Transmission Coefficients Defining Rate of Decline of Response Level for Each Experimental 
Condition 
Institutionalization 
Transmission Personal Organizational 
Coefficients Influence Context Office 
T, (First to a 
Second Generations) .49 .87 .92 
T: (Second to | . 
Third Generations) -37 .89 i .97 
T (Average 
.88 .94 


Coefficient) .43 


subjects to predict response levels of later 
generations was suggested by Jacobs and 
Campbell’s (1961) data. Although not 
noticed by them, in their data for all four 
conditions the relative rate of decline in 
response level toward the baseline re- 
mains essentially constant between gener- 
ations in the same conditions. This is most 
clearly illustrated in their Figure 2 (Jacobs 
and Campbell, 1961:345): with a baseline 
of 3.8 inches, the naive subject made 
mean judgments (in 30 trials) of 12.4, 9.3, 
7.1 and 5.8 inches. Examining the ratio of 
elevations above the baseline in success- 
ive generations, it can be seen that it re- 
mains essentially constant: 


9.3-3.8 _ 
{2.4-3.8 


7.1-3.8 _ 
9.3-3.8 


5.8-3.8 _ 
7.1-3.8 


64, 
.60, 


61. 


In designing the experiment reported 
here, it was assumed that this decline, so 
characteristic of the Jacobs and Campbell 
data and also clear in Sherif (1967:264—-8), 
is a general characteristic of generational 
transmission in the autokinetic situation. 
The essentially constant geometric decline 
toward the baseline permits prediction of 
the response levels of later generations, so 
that it is not necessary to collect data on 
all generations. 

Before turning to the specific results in 
this experiment, the measure of relative 
rate of decline in response levels should 
be more generally expressed as a trans- 
mission coefficient. This measure of 
transmission is based on a comparison of 


i 


the response levels of the naive (new) sub- 
jects in each generation, where response 
level is defined as the mean of a subject’s 
judgments over thirty trials. The transmis- 
sion coefficient then can be defined as the 
ratio of elevations above the baseline of 
successive naive subjects: 


Tn 
T= G2 19 


iv 


where S, is the average response of the jth 
subjects in the naive position and B ts the 
baseline response. One desirable property 
of the transmission coefficient defined in 
this manner is that it permits prediction of 
the generation at which the response level 
will approximate the baseline allowing a 
more direct reflection of experimental 
findings. Since actual experimental data 
cannot be expected to be completely con- 
stant, an average transmission coefficient 
defined as 


cTit T: 
ai a 


s 2 


will be used. l 

Table 1 presents the average transmis- 
sion coefficients (T) for the three genera- 
tions in this experiment.5s The transmis- 
sion coefficients for each pair of genera- 
tions (T, and Tò in each condition were 
essentially constant. There was a greater 
difference between the coefficients in the 


3 While it is technically possible to use two 
generations---one ratio of elevation above the 
baseline—three generations were used to test the 
assumption that the decline was also constant in the 
experiment described here, 
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personal influence condition than between 
those in the other two conditions, possibly 
because the response level in the third 
generation closely approximates the 
baseline response. | 

Figure 2 presents the extrapolated re- 
sponse leyels based on the average trans- 
mission coefficient, T, for each experi- 
‘ mental condition, as well as the actual ex- 
perimental data on which the coefficients 
were based. The predicted differences be- 
tween the three conditions are clearly 
found. In the personal influence condi- 
tion, the extrapolated response level ap- 
proximates the baseline response in the 
7th generation, while in the organizational 
context condition, the extrapolated re- 
sponse level doesn’t approximate the 
baseline response until the 29th genera- 
tion. Even in the 38th generation, in the 
office condition, the extrapolated re- 
sponse level doesn’t yet approximate the 
baseline response. 

Now direct comparisons between the 
mean response levels of naive subjects 
will be made to permit significance tests of 


12 


10 | 








PERSONAL 
INFLUENCE 
(T=. 43) 


MEAN JUDGMENT (INCHES) 


12 


ORGANIZATIONAL 
CONTEXT (T=.88) 


16 
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the predicted ordering of the experimental 
conditions. Table 2 presents these mean 
response levels by condition. The pre- 
dicted ordering for the magnitude of re- 
sponse level was obtained: 


Personal influence < 
Organizational context < office. 


In the personal influence condition, the 
mean response level of naive subjects de- 
clined rapidly so that it was only slightly 
above the baseline by the third generation 
(4.58 compared to 4.16 for the baseline 
response). 

In order to evaluate the magnitude of 
the differences in response level by condi- 
tion, analysis of variance was used. Be- 
cause comparisons between different 
levels of institutionalization involve dif- 
ferences between generations as well as 
differences associated with institutionali- 
zation itself, customary two-way analysis 
of variance is not appropriate. Instead, 
analysis of variance for the special case of 
the two-factor experiment with repeated 
measures on one factor is used in Table 3 


OFFICE (T#.94) 


20 24 28 32 36 


GENERATION 
Figure 2. Extrapolated Response Levels Based on Transmission Coefficients Determined by the First 


Three Generations in Each Condition 
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Table 2. Mean Response Level of Naive Subjects over Three Generations in the Transmission 
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Experiment 
Personal 
Generation Influence 
First 6.53 
Second 5.31 
Third 4,58 


(Winer, 1962:298-318). The data provide 
clear support for the statistical 
significance of the main effects due to in- 
stitutionalization.® 

To recapitulate briefly, the Transmis- 
sion Experiment tests the proposition that 
if institutionalization is increased, then 
generational uniformity of cultural under- 
standings will be greater. From the pre- 
ceding analysis of the data, it is clear that 
the effects of institutionalization occurred 
as predicted. Further interpretation of re- 
sults will be deferred until all three exper- 
iments have been described. Before turn- 
ing to the Maintenance Experiment, re- 
sults bearing on the effectiveness of the 
experimental manipulations will be re- 
ported. 


Effectiveness of the Experimental 
Manipulations 


As described earlier, the instructions 
read at the beginning of the experiment 
were designed to manipulate the degree of 
institutionalization. Since this is the only 


6 The mechanisms underlying differential trans- 
missions were also explored, comparing response 
levels of the same subjects when in the naive and 
experienced positions. Results available from the 
author by request. 


Institutionalization 
Organizational 
Context Office 
9.44 10.51 
8.77 10.00 
8.25 9.79 


manipulation of the independent variables 
for all three experiments reported here, it 
is crucial to assess its effectiveness. 
Therefore, rather than attempt to assess 
this directly, a number of other variables 
which were expected to vary directly with 
the degree of institutionalization were 
chosen to validate the manipulation. Spe- 
cifically, it was predicted that increasing 
institutionalization should increase the 
subjects’ subjective certainty of the accu- 
racy of their judgments, subjects’ reported 
ease in estimating light movement, and 
subjects’ reported expectations that their 
answers should be the same as those of 
the experienced subject (the transmitter of 
cultural understandings). In addition, it 
was predicted that the occupant of the 
office position would be seen as less per- 
sonal; the highly tinstitutionalized position 
should increase the role distance and sig- 
nificantly affect perception of attributes of 
the occupant of that position. 

Parts of the postexperimental question- 


' naire and the adjective list (given before 


the questionnaire) were designed to de- 
termine whether these additional depen- 
dent variables designed to measure valid- 
ity did indeed vary with the degree of in- 
stitutionalization. Turning first to the 
questionnaire results, subjects were asked 
three questions reflecting perception of 


Table 3. Analysis of Variance Test on the Mean Response Level of Naive Subjects 








Sum of Mean Significance 

Source of Variance Squares df Square F Level* 
Between Groups 

A (Condition) 514.75 2 257.37 74.83 p<.001 

Subjects within Groups 144.45 42 3.44 
Within Groups 

B (Generation) 37.96 2 18.98 9.42 p< .001 

B x Subjects 

within Groups 169.30 84 2.02 


* Under the more conservative, negatively biased test. 
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institutionalization. First, subjects were 
asked: ‘‘How certain were you of thë ac- 
curacy of your judgments?” They were 
shown a separate card on which was 
drawn a seven-point scale, where one rep- 
resented ‘‘Certain’’ and seven indicated 
““Uncertain.’’ Certainty was predicted to 
increase with increasing institutionaliza- 
tion, because it reflected certainty in the 
accuracy of the group standard, not indi- 
vidual judgment. Subjects in the more in- 
stitutionalized conditions were predicted 
both to be more certain of their judgment 
and to change more toward the confeder- 
ate’s judgments from the ‘baseline re- 
sponse in the Transmission Experiment, a 
: prediction contrary to the assumption 
made in many psychological studies 
where certainty is thought to increase re- 
sistance to change (Boomer, 1959). 

Second, subjects were asked about ease 
of judgment: ‘Was it difficult to estimate 
the distance the light moved?” It was pre- 
dicted that the more institutionalized and, 
therefore, certain about accuracy, the 
easier estimating light movement should 
be. In the absence of objective criteria for 
determining difficulty of judgment, 
assessment of difficulty would rest on a 
trial-by-trial examination of difficulty in 
reaching a decision. Where certainty in 
the accuracy of group standards is high (in 
the more institutionalized conditions), de- 
cisions should be less difficult. Hence, in 
this case, certainty determines difficulty 
rather than difficulty determining cer- 
tainty as most studies assume (Coleman et 
al., 1958; Kretch and Crutchfield, 1962; 
Freedman et al., 1974). 

The third question asked in the postses- 
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sion interview which reflected perception 
of institutionalization was: “‘Did you feel 
that your answers should be the same as 
the other person in the first set of judg- 
ments?” It was predicted that the greater 
the degree of institutionalization, the more 
frequently the subject would report that 
her responses should be the same as the 
other person in the “‘experienced’’ or 
transmitter position. The more in- 
stitutionalized, the more subjects should 
feel normatively constrained to transmit 
the confederate’s standard. 

The responses on these three questions 
on the postexperiment questionnaire. are 
summarized in Table 4. Each of the three 
sets of findings is in the predicted direc- 
tion. Subjects were much less certain of 
their accuracy in the personal influence 
condition than in either of the more in- 
stitutionalized conditions. While subjects 
in the organizational context condition 
were less certain of their accuracy than 
subjects in the office condition, the dif- 
ference was not striking. Turning now to 
the responses to the question, ‘“‘Was it 
difficult to estimate the distance the light 
moves,” as predicted, fewer subjects in 
the office condition reported difficulty 
than in the organizational context condi- 
tion. Nearly all subjects in the personal 
influence -condition reported -difficulty. 
Finally, over half of the subjects in the 
personal influence condition did not feel 
normatively constrained to give the same 
response as the confederate, compared to 
less than a quarter of the subjects in the 
organizational context condition. Only 
seven percent in the office condition did 
not feel normatively constrained. 


Table 4. Questionnaire Responses by Experimenta] Condition ° 


Personal 

Question Influence 
Mean Certainty Score” 5.35 
Number Reporting 

Judgment Difficulty 41 
Number Not Feeling* Answer Should 

Be Same As Experienced 

Subjects 28 


Institutionalization 
Organizational 
Context Office 
3.62 3.22 
26 16 


11 3 





2 N in each condition is 45. 


t The smaller the number, the more certain of own judgment accuracy. Scale is from one to seven. 
* Question reversed so that all predicted magnitudes in the table would be in the same direction. 
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Table 5, Differences in Response Level between the Last 30 Trials in the Transmission Experiment 
and the 30 Trials in the Maintenance Ex periment 


Institutionalization 
Difference between 
Transmission and Personal Organizational 
Maintenance Experiments Influence Context Office 
Third Subject . .78 ~, 08 ~.47 





* 


Turning now to the adjective checklist, 
it was designed primarily as a check on the 
office manipulation. Six adjective-pairs 
were chosen to indicate role distance and 
the nonpersonal nature of office. Compar- 
. Ing the person occupying the experienced 
position in the office condition with the 
person occupying that position in the per- 
sonal influence condition for each of these 
adjective pairs, the subjects in the office 
were characterized more frequently as de- 
cisive, cold, unsociable, dominant, 
methodical and unemotional. Each of 
these differences, except the unsociable- 
sociable comparison, is significant by the 
t-test.” 


MAINTENANCE EXPERIMENT 


The Maintenance Experiment was de- 
signed to test the proposition that the 
greater the degree of institutionalization, 
the greater the extent of maintenance of 
cultural understandings without direct 
control. The subjects tn the personal in- 
fluence condition were expected to main- 
tain the Transmission Experiment re- 
sponse level least well, with subjects in 
the office condition maintaining it to the 
highest degree and subjects in the organ- 
izational context condition intermediate. 


Subjects 


The third subject from each group in the 
Transmission Experiment returned one 
week later, hence the total subjects avail- 
able for the Maintenance Experiment 
were 15 subjects per condition, for a total 
of 45 subjects. 





7 Tables available from the author by request. 


Apparatus and Procedure 


The same apparatus was used as in the 
Transmission Experiment as well as the 
same procedures, with the following ex- 
ceptions: (1) It is not a transmission situa- 
tion, hence the generational design was 
not used. (2) The subject responded alone 
for the thirty trials. 

The subject was read instructions (the 
same for all subjects in the Maintenance 
Experiment, regardless of experimental 
condition) identical to those used in the 
control condition, except that they were 
prefaced with “As you will re- 
member. .. .’” The subject was told that 
the other person scheduled for the same 
time had not arrived yet and in order to 
refresh her memory about the task, she 
would judge the light movement alone 
until the other person arrived. 


Results 


Analysis of the results is based on a 
comparison between the same subject’s 
responses in the last thirty trials in the 
Transmission Experiment and the thirty 


‘ trials in the Maintenance Experiment. The 


mean differences in response levels be- 
tween these two phases are presented in 
Table 5. The ordering of magnitude of the 
differences is as predicted: 


Personal influence < 
organizational context < office. 


However, it was not predicted that the 
means would actually increase very 
slightly in the organizational context and 
office conditions.’ 


® Absolute differences are used because any 
changes, even an increase in response level, are due 
to the subject's perception of the common under- 
standing in the situation. The slight increase in 
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Table 6. Analysis of Variance Test on the Difference in Response Level of the Same Subject in the 
| Transmission and Maintenance Experiments 


Sum of 

Source of Variance Squares 
Between Groups 12.35 
49.18 


Mean Significance 
df Square F Level 
2 6.17 5,27 p<.01 
42 1.17 : 


Within Groups , 


Analysis of variance was used to exam- 
ine the difference between response levels 
of the same subject in the transmission 
phase and the maintenance phase.: These 
results are presented in Table 6. The data 
provide clear support for the statistical 


significance of the main effects on mainte- 


nance of cultural understandings due to 
institutionalization. 


Resistance to Change Experiment 


The Resistance to Change Experiment 
was designed to test the proposition that 
the greater the degree of institutionaliza- 


tion, the greater the resistance to change. 


in cultural understandings through per- 
sonal influence. A change in the definition 
of the situation is attempted. 

After the trials alone (Maintenance Ex- 
periment), a confederate was brought in, 
identified as the late other subject. The 
confederate, responding first, attempted 
to establish’ a lower-than-baseline re- 
sponse level, permitting measurement of 
resistance to change. The confederate’s 
judgment had a mean of approximately 1.5 


and a range of 4 to 2% inches. It was. 


predicted that judgments in the personal 
influence condition would be less resistant 
to change than judgments in the organ- 
izational context condition, and that 
judgments in the organizational context 
condition would be.less resistant to 


means in the two more institutionalized conditions is - 


probably due to a ‘‘ceiling effect.” Responses over- 
all were maintained to a high degree. When develop- 
ing the design used here, it was assumed that judg- 
ment standards artifically established through a con- 
federate plus a one-week time span would be less 
well maintained than earlier studies found. Such was 
not the case. In future experiments, the problem of 
near-perfect maintenance may be avoided by using a 
more structured, less ambiguous setting in which an 
artificial definition of the situation would be less well 
maintained, 


change than judgments in the office condi- ’ 
tion. | 


Subjects 


The Resistance to Change Experiment 
was a continuation of the Maintenance 
Experiment and, therefore, had the same 
subjects. 


Apparatus and Procedure 


Again, the same apparatus was used. 
The same procedure was used as in the 


Maintenance Experiment except that a 


confederate was brought in. Thirty trials 
each were given, the confederate respond- 
ing first, since “‘she didn’t have the re- 


' fresher session.” No other instructions 


were given. 


Results 


A comparison between the thirty trials 
in‘ the Maintenance Experiment and the 
thirty trials for the same subject in the 
Resistance to Change Experiment 
provided the basis for analysis of the re- 
sults. The mean difference in response 
levels between the two experiments are 
presented in Table 7. The ordering is as 
predicted, with the personal influence 
‘condition having the greatest change, the 
organizational context condition less 
change and the office condition the least 
change. : 

Analysis of variance was used to exam- 
ine the differences between response 
levels of the same subject in the Mainte- 
nance Experiment and the Resistance to 
Change Experiment. Table 8 presents the 
results. The data provide clear support for 
the predicted effects of institutionalization 
on resistance to change. Thus, the 
analysis of results in the Resistance to 
Change Experiment uniformly support the 
predictions made. . 
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Table 7. Difference in Response Level between the Maintenance and Resistance to Change 
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Experiments 
Difference between 
Maintenance and Resistance Personal 
to Change Experiments Influence 
Third Subject 1.59 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


The predictions derived from an 
ethnomethodological approach to in- 
stitutionalization receive strong support in 
the results of the three experiments re- 
ported here. Each specific finding has a 
number of implications for research on in- 
stitutionalization and poses significant is- 
sues which have not been sufficiently ad- 
dressed in other, more traditional, theoret- 
ical approaches to the problem of cultural 
persistence. 


Transmission of Cultural Understandings 


Given that cultural understandings are 
socially constructed, the problem is to ex- 
plain why some are so permanent and uni- 
versal while others are unique to person, 
place or time. The Transmission Experi- 
ment was designed to test specific ideas 
about the mechanisms underlying genera- 
tional uniformity, identifying the degree of 
institutionalization (both objective and ex- 
terior) as a determinant of this uniformity. 

A number of alternative explanations of 
the results could be made, but none are as 
convincing as the ethnomethodological 
explanation on which the experiment was 
based. Specifically, creating an organ- 
izational context may implicitly lead the 
naive subjects to believe that they are ex- 
pected by the experimenter to conform to 
the ‘‘more experienced” subject. On the 
basis of the experimental procedures 
alone, this seems unlikely, since in every 
condition naive subjects know at the out- 


Institutionalization 
Organizational 
Context _ Office 
1.03 .05 


set that they will occupy the other posi- 
tion. Further, the task itself is unrelated to 
organizational settings. The strongest ref- 
utation, however, can be made on the 
basis of the assessment of the effective- 
ness of the experimental manipulations. 
Other aspects of institutionalization— 
unrelated to organizational context—were 
found to covary with degree of in- 
stitutionalization: certainty of accuracy, 
reports of difficulty in judging light 
movement, and expectations that answers 
should be the same as the ‘‘experienced’”’ 
subject. 

Status value theories (Berger et al., 
1966; 1972) would predict the results ob- 
tained for the office condition alone, 
though not fully since the naive subjects 
know they will occupy the office after one 
set of trials. However, since positions are 
differentiated, it could be argued that the 
occupant of the low position is more likely 
to be influenced by the occupant of the 
high position. However, the scope of the 
theoretical approach presented here is 
quite different, predicting not only the 
direction of influence in the office condi- 
tion, but also the relative magnitude of 
influence which depends not on status 
value but on institutionalization. 


Maintenance of Cultural Understandings 


Maintenance frequently has been de- 
scribed as occurring only when direct so- 
cial control is present. Direct sanctions 
produce compliance; as long as the ex- 
pected behavior is in the actor’s self- 


Table 8. Analysis of Variance Test on the Difference in Response Level of the Same Subject in the 
Maintenance and Resistance to Change Experiments 





Sum of 
Source of Variance Squares 
Between Groups 18.23 
Within Groups 23.53 


Mean Significance 
df Square F Level 
2 9.11 16.27 p< .001 
42 56 
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interest, it will be maintained. Even the 
internalization and self-reward concep- 
tions depend.on direct sanctions to estab- 
lish the behavior initially and/or to main- 
tain the behavior in those actors not fully 
“socialized.” 

In the theoretical approach presented 
here, it is asserted that the more in- 
stitutionalized, the greater the mainte- 
nance without direct social control. The 
effects of institutionalization can be seen 
most clearly when no sanctioning process 
is present. In the experiments reported 
here, social influence was present, but 
should operate uniformly in all conditions. 
The differences found, then, can be at- 
tributed to the relatively high dependence 
of acts low on institutionalization on so- 
cial control méchanisms compared to the 
strikingly low dependence of acts high on 
institutionalization. The greater the de- 
gree of institutionalization, the less likely 
sanctions will exist. For example, laws 
regulating black-white interaction in the 
South were enacted only after the institu- 
tion of slavery was challenged (Wood- 
ward, 1957). 


Resistance to Change 


Resistance to change is fundamentally 
affected by institutionalization, regardless 
of sanctions. The confederate’s below- 
the-baseline responses serve to positively 
sanction lower responses by the subjects, 
yet it was found that only when the degree 
of institutionalization was low (the per- 
sonal influence condition) did this sanc- 
tioning cause the subjects to reduce their 
response to below the baseline. 

These results are, on one level, nonin- 
tuitive, since’ the subjects closer in re- 


sponse level to the confederate change the- 


most. Subjects in the personal influence 
condition essentially adopted the new 
judgment standard: the situation was rede- 
fined. However, those subjects farther 
from the confederate’s response level 
changed much less. As predicted, they re- 
sisted the confederate’s attempt to rede- 
fine the situation. 

The results of this experiment con- 
tradict other approaches most directly. In 
other approaches, resistance to change, 
regardless of source or content, comes di- 
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rectly or indirectly from the strength of 
the previous sanction. The subsystem ap- 

proach assumes that resistance to change- 
is a function of the distribution of rewards; 

if more rewards are associated with one 

action than with another, the more highly 

rewarded action will be exhibited. There- 

fore, those actions that are more highly 

rewarded will be more resistant to change. 

The normative framework approach 

argues that resistance to change is a func- 

tion of internally generated motivation, 

either internalization or self-reward. Gen- 

erally, this internal motivation is seen as 

deriving from previous sanctions applied 

to some actions and not to others. Neither 

of these traditional approaches to in- 

stitutionalization could predict or explain 

the results obtained in the Resistance to 

Change Experiment. 


General Implications 


The findings reported in this paper are, 
thus, both consistent and inconsistent 
with previous arguments, serving to mod- 
ify parts of the traditional approaches to 
institutionalization. However, the findings 
reported here do not suggest rejection of 
the traditional approaches but, rather, 
serve to conditionalize them by restricting 
the set of situations to which they apply. 
That is, it is not that these other ap- 
proaches should be rejected but, rather, 
that the class of situations to which they 
apply should be more precisely specified. 
These other approaches do not deal 
adequately with highly institutionalized 
action: the mechanisms they use are more 
important when the degree of in- 
stitutionalization is low. 

The theoretical approach developed in 
this paper, based on the ethnomethodolog- 
ical approach, provides a more complete 
explanation of highly institutionalized ac- 
tion. In three experiments, persistence of 
cultural understandings has been shown to 
vary directly with the degree of in- 
stitutionalization. The degree of in- 
stitutionalization, depending on personal 
influence, organizational context or office 
directly affected three major aspects of 
persistence: generational uniformity, 
maintenance and resistance to change. 
Thus, a theory which explains highly in- 
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stitutionalized action also permits more 
accurate and complete predictions of cul- 
tural persistence. 

In conclusion, the findings reported in 
three experiments provide strong and 
consistent support for the predicted rela- 
tionship between degree of institutionali- 
zation and cultural persistence. As pre- 
dicted, it was found that the greater the 
degree of institutionalization, the greater 
the generational uniformity of cultural 
understandings, the greater the mainte- 
nance without direct social control, and 
the greater the resistance to change 
through personal influence. 
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SOCIETAL REACTION TO DEVIANTS: 
THE CASE OF CRIMINAL DEFENDANTS * 
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Recent reformulations of the societal reaction theory argue that the thesis is a perspective 
rather than a theory, and that the perspective is meant to provide a set of sensitizing concepts to 
those researching deviance. This research examines the degree of congruence between hypoth- 
eses deduced from those assertions and a set of real world occurrences. Data for a sample of 
male defendants charged with felony offenses are examined to estimate the effects of (1) 
deviants’ social attributes, (2) the specific societal reactors, (3) the values placed on certain 
offenses and (4) the organizational imperatives of the deviance-controlling organization, con- 
trolling for the alleged offense, on the probability of being labeled and sanctioned for deviant 
behavior. Our analyses indicate that characteristics associated with the alleged offense ac- 
count for more of the explained variance in the labeling decision examined here (full prosecu- 
tion) than in the sanctioning (sentence severity) decision. Moreover, while we find the deviants’ 
social attributes do have some significant effects, relative to the effects of other variables, these 
effects are small and not always in the predicted direction. We suggest the interactionist 
perspective shift its focus toward greater attention to organizational imperatives and the values 
and expectations of those meting out the societal reaction as key variables explaining the 
imperfect correlation between deviant acts and the reaction to same. 


Beginning with the work of Tannen- 
baum (1938) and Lemert (1951), a central 
concern for the study of deviance has 
been the delimitation of factors that affect 
the decisions and actions of deviance- 
controlling organizations and the conse- 
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comments. Thanks too to Peter Burke, John Cardas- 
cia, Jan Leung, Barbara Schulz, Jackson Toby, Aus- 
tin Turk and Stanton Wheeler for comments on earlier 
drafts of this manuscript. 


quences of these decisions and actions for 
persons labeled as deviants. This concern 
is motivated by a theoretical interest in the 
way in which discretion is manifested in 
the societal reaction to deviants (Pound 
and Frankfurter, 1922; Becker, 1963; 
Turk, 1969) and by a methodological 


interest in the role of discretion in the 


production of deviance statistics and de- 
viance categories used in sociological re- 
search (Garfinkel, 1956; Kitsuse and 
Cicourel, 1963). 

While interest in the manifestation of 
discretion continues, it is now generally 
agreed that the core writings articulating 
the societal reaction thesis should not be 
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treated as a formal theory. Rather, it is 
argued that these writings provide a set of 
‘sensitizing concepts’’ relevant to the 
study of deviance (Schur, 1971; Becker, 
1973). However, acceptance of the idea 
that what was formally termed ‘‘labeling 
or societal reaction theory’”’ is not a 
theory, does not preclude the still unmet 
need for empirical examinations of the 
congruence between hypotheses deduced 
from these ‘“‘sensitizing conceptions” (or, 
as Becker, 1973, terms it, interactionist 
perspective) and real world occurrences. 
It is to this task that this research is ad- 
dressed. 

A review of the works generally con- 
strued as representative of the societal re- 
action thesis (e.g., Lemert, 1951; Becker, 
1963; Erikson, 1964) as well as the recent 
modifications and reformulations of same 
(e.g., Lofland, 1969; Schur, 1971; Becker, 
1973; Goode, 1975) reveals consensus in 
emphasis, and relative agreement on a 
core set of assertions. The emphasis man- 
dates that the study of deviance include 
attention to the process by which pur- 
ported rule violators come to have deviant 
status conferred upon them. The core as- 
sertions include: (1) the definition of per- 
sons as deviant is a constructed definition 
resulting from a set of interactive proc- 
esses (Lofland, 1969; Becker, 1973; 
Goode, 1975); (2) the societal reaction to 
deviants is not a direct result of the alleged 
deviant act (Erikson, 1964; Becker, 1963; 
1973; Kitsuse and Cicourel, 1963; Schur, 
1971); (3) the societal reaction to deviants 
varies with the social attributes of the al- 
leged deviant (Becker, 1964; Quinney, 
1970); (4) the societal reaction to deviants 
varies with the organizational imperatives 
of the deviance-controlling organization 
(Schur, 1971; Becker, 1973), with the per- 
sons doing the reacting (Becker, 1973), 
with the expectations and values of the 
reactors (Turk, 1969; Schur, 1971), with 
the deviants’ ability to avoid the imposi- 
tion of the deviant label (Schur, 1971) and 
with a variety of other ancillary factors 
(Goode, 1975).! 


! In addition to the above, there are a set of core 
assertions that relate to the effect the deviant label 
has upon subsequent deviant behavior. Our analyses 
do not address these issues. For a review of research 
that does, see Gove (1975). 
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Despite the relative agreement as to the 
emphasis and core concepts, there is little 
agreement between proponents and critics 
as to what are the empirically testable hy- 
potheses logically deduced from these 
concepts. For example, Tittle (1975) 
argues that. one of two theoretically 
provocative hypotheses is that social 
attributes of the alleged deviant explain 
more variance in the societal reaction than 
does the alleged rule-violating behavior. 
Schur (1975), however, contends that the 
very hypothesis that Tittle rejects as unin- 
teresting is the one in which interac- 
tionists are interested, i.e., social attri- 
butes of the alleged deviant affect the 
societal reaction to deviants (regardless of 
the size of their effect relative to other 
variables). Schur concurs with Becker 
(1973) in arguing that the intent of interac- 
tionists is to expand the amount of ex- 
plained variance in the societal reaction, 
not to restrict it to a thesis that makes the 
social attributes of the alleged deviant the 
major determinative factor. This dis- 
agreement spills over to the evaluation of 
the extant research. For example, in Tit- 
tle’s (1975) review of research on the reac- 
tion to alleged law violators, he concludes 
there is little support for the hypothesis 
that social attributes of the deviant explain 


-more variance than the alleged criminal 


act. Furthermore, he cites Hagan’s (1974) 
review of extra-legal attributes and 
sentencing to buttress his inclination to 
conclude that the data don’t support his 
version of the interactionist thesis. How- 
ever, Tittle’s acknowledgement of the 
methodological limitations of the extant 
research, coupled with the disparity be- 
tween: his and Schur’s definition of the 
critical hypothesis, precludes him from 
reaching definitive conclusions about the 
explanatory power of the interactionist 
perspective. 

Insofar as the interactionist perspective 
(whether a theory, a set of sensitizing 
concepts, or a perspective) continues to 
dominate deviance research, we think it 
would be most fruitful to examine the de- 
gree to which empirical data are consis- 
tent with the hypctheses that most closely 
conform to the assertions of those propos- 
ing them. By so doing, we hope to 
broaden the knowledge base and reduce 
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the likelihood that empirical findings will 
be disregarded on the basis of their ad- 
dressing the wrong questions. 

‘In accordance with our review of in- 
teractionist writings, we take a central 
question to be, controlling for the alleged 
deviant act, what other factors account for 
explained variance in societal reactions? 
Specifically, we deduce the following hy- 
potheses to explore the degree to which 
interactionists’ assertions properly 
specify and emphasize the relevant de- 
terminative factors: (1) indicators of the 
alleged deviant act don’t account for all of 
the explained variance in societal reac- 
tions; (2) social attributes of the alleged 
deviant account for some of the explained 
variance (the expectation being that the 
socially disadvantaged will be responded 
to more negatively); (3) organizational im- 
peratives account for some of the ex- 
plained variance, as do the individual per- 
sons. doing the reacting, the values of the 
reactors and other ancillary factors. 

Before proceeding, we need to ac- 
knowledge an obvious leap we make here 
from the interactionists’ assertions to our 
own specification of research questions. 
Recall that the emphasis mandated was 
that the study of deviance attend to the 
process. Accordingly, a methodological 
preference for field observations and qual- 


itative analyses is often expressed.: While 


we grant the value of these methods, we 
contend that quantitative analyses of the 
same or related questions are not pre- 
cluded. Gibbs (1972:47), for example, 
argues that if the ratio of persons formally 
identified as deviants to those labeled as 
deviants (e:g., arrested/convicted) is not 
1:1, the basis for that disparity needs to be 
empirically explored. Becker (1973:16—7), 
Kitsuse (1975) and Schur (1975) articulate 
a commitment to the value of quantitative 
analyses that address interactionist ques- 
tions. The most compelling justification, 
however, comes from Goode (1975:579) in 
his call for probability estimates of vary- 
ing societal reactions, given various con- 
ditions: *‘A completely situational view of 
deviance can be intellectually paralyzing. 
The probabilistic view rescues us from the 
solipsistic logical extreme of absolute 
situational relativity... .’’ Thus, while we 
have leaped from the interactionist’s as- 
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sertions to a set of questions couched in 
terms most congruent with multivariate 
analyses, the justification for so doing can 
be well documented. 


Research Setting 


The criminal justice system is a 
strategic arena in which to research in- 
teractionist questions because there is 
general consensus that criminal justice 
decisions, e.g., arrest, severity of 
sentence, are labeling decisions, i.e., de- 
cisions that can be taken as valid indi- 
cators of formal societal reactions. 
Moreover, criminal justice decisions 
occur in sequence. ‘As such, in examining 
the bases for one decision, one also can 
examine the effect of a prior decision. To 
illustrate: in examining the bases for 
sentence severity, one can consider a de- 
fendant’s release status prior to trial, a 
status that itself represents the culmina- 
tion of a prior deviance processing deci- 
sion. Finally, the fact that the criminal 
justice system operates like a sieve, filter- 
ing out defendants at each stage of the 
process (Blumberg, 1967;: Rosett and 
Cressey, 1976) makes it amenable to 
analyses organized more like a tree than a 
table. Schur (1971) and Hagan (1974) un- 
derscore this point, noting that the proc- 
essing of deviants involves a series of 
decision-making stages, and not all de- 
viants continue through all of the stages. 
As such,, processual analyses that begin 
with a sample of deviants, and examine . 
sequential decisions where the sample for 
whom the decision is relevant decreases 
with each new decision, can bring to light 
the manifestation of discretion at different 
stages in deviance processing. 


Sample 


Our sample consists of ail males ar- 
raigned in a city in New York State, from 
December, 1974 to March, 1975, whose 
most severe arrest charge was a felony 
charge, whose cases were not disposed of 
at first court presentation? and whose 


2 Seventeen percent of persons arrested for 
felonies are finally disposed of at their first court 
presentation, i.e., within 24 hours after the arrest. 
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cases were finally disposed of in criminal 
court within the four-month period of ob- 
servation, by a judgment other than an 
acquittal, by judges who disposed of more 
than one percent of the cases (N = 
1,213).3 For each of these 1,213 defen- 
dants, court record data were recorded 
daily for the judicial disposition of every 
court appearance. Data on the defendant’s 
criminal history were recorded from state 
criminal records and data on defendant’s 
demographic characteristics from per- 
sonal interviews conducted during the 
6—24-hour period immediately following 
the defendant’s arrest (while he was in 
custody) and preceding his first arraign- 
ment hearing. Data on the characteristics 
of the criminal offense were obtained from 
court records. 

In addition to the above, complemen- 
tary qualitative data were collected by the 
senior author through court observations 
and interviews with judges, prosecutors, 
defense attorneys and auxiliary court per- 
sonnel. The qualitative observations were 
used to determine (1) which exogenous 
variables to include, (2) the appropriate 
way to code these variables and (3) major 
interpretations of results. 


Since the disposition process is so ‘truncated, we 
analyzed data for this group separately. Our findings 
indicate that the factors that affect the three disposi- 
tion decisions for these defendants are quite different 
from thoSe affecting the same decisions for those not 
_50 rapidly disposed. These additional data may be 
obtained from the senior author. 

+ The criminal court in the city from which these 
data come is a misdemeanor court. As such, only 
cases where the conviction charge is less than a 
felony as included here, despite the fact that the 
arrests were all for felonies. However, we can esti- 
mate that our sample of felony cases represents 
about 92% of total felony arrests, since we know that 
in the observation period, only 8% of the cases were 
waived to the grand jury for indictment and supreme 
court processing. Female defendants are excluded 
because of the developing literature on women in 
crime (e.g., Brodsky, 1975; Simon, 1975). Since we 
could not attend to the theoretical propositions of 
that literature, we exclude them here. Similarly, per- 
sons arrested for misdemeanors are excluded here 
and analyzed in another paper. Acquittals were ex- 
cluded because there were too few cases acquitted. 
Finally, we only include cases disposed of by judges 
who disposed of more than 1% of the cases such that 
we could reduce the number of relevant judges from 
52 to 17, clearly a more manageable number. 
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Endogenous Variables 


Three endogenous variables are exam- 
ined. While these three variables don’t 
represent all of the decision stages, they 
do represent the critical formal reactions 
of the collective audience once the de- 
viants have been brought before the 
deviance-controlling organization. 

For all defendants in our sample (N = 
1,213),..we examine the decision to fully 
prosecute a case or to terminate the case 
by dismissal (Y,). Since nearly forty per- 
cent of our defendants (and comparable 
proportions of other samples of defen- 
dants, e.g., Hagan, 1975; Zeisel et al., 
1975) are dismissed, research examining 
the bases for sentencing decisions must 
examine the bases for the prior decision 
that determines whether a defendant will 
be eligible for sentencing. With the excep- 
tion of Burke and Turk. (1975) Hagan 
(1975) and Zeisel et al. (1975), most prior 
research on sentencing (e.g., Chiricos and 
Waldo, 1975; Swigert and Farrell, 1977) 
ignores this important prior selection 
process. 

For those defendants whose cases are 
not terminated by a dismissal (N = 733), 
we examine whether the defendant was 
adjudicated guilty and sentenced, or 
whether the ‘defendant was adjudicated 


guilty but not formally convicted and thus 


not subjected to a sentencing decision 
(Y). Our data come from a criminal jus- 
tice system that has formalized this sec- 
ond decision in its ACD statute (adjourn- 
ment in contemplation of dismissal). De- 
fendants whose final disposition is an 
ACD are adjudicated guilty but not for- 
mally convicted unless they are rearrested 
and charged with a new offense in the 
six-month period following the original 
ACD disposition. Since their record car- 
ries no conviction, they receive no 
sentence. This is a particularly interesting 
labeling decision since both those given 
ACDs and those moved on for sentencing 
are presumed guilty as charged. 

Finally, for those defendants whose 
cases were not terminated by a dismissal 
or an ACD (N = 510), we examine the 
severity of the sentence meted out as a 
measure of the severity of the formal 
societal reaction (Y). Sentence severity is 
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analyzed as an ordinal scale (see Y}, Table 
1). The determination of the order is in 
accordance with that specified by the 
judges, prosecutors and defense attorneys 
whom we interviewed. 


Exogenous Variables 


Since we define our research as explor- 
atory, a large number of exogenous vari- 
ables are examined in the preliminary 
stage of our analyses. We included vari- 
ables related to the defendant's social 
attributes, e.g., race, age, education, mar- 
ital status; variables that might determine 
the reactor’s expectations for and percep- 
tions of certain deviants, e.g., the defen- 
dant’s prior criminal record; variables re- 
lated to the organizational imperatives of 
the deviance-controlling organization, 
e.g., the defendant’s cooperation during 
the arrest, the defendant’s acceptance of 
guilty plea offers; variables related to the 
individual’s doing the reacting, e.g., 
judges; and variables summarizing the re- 
sults of prior processes, e.g., the defen- 
dant’s release status pending his final dis- 
position. In addition, variables related to 
the alleged offense, e.g., the type of 
crime, number of charges, and severity of 
the charges are included. A list of exogen- 
ous variables and the way in which each is 
coded is presented in Table 1. 


Analyses 


The data are analyzed using dummy 
variable regression procedures. The gen- 
eral appropriateness of these techniques is 
reviewed in Cohen (1968) and Kerlinger 
and Pedhazur (1973). Since we define our 
research as exploratory, nominal vari- 
ables are effect-coded (Kerlinger and 
Pedhazur, 1973:172-85). That is, com- 
parisons are made between each category 
and the mean of the other categories, 
rather than between one category and 
some arbitrarily selected left-out cate- 
gory. 

Since there are no published data on a 
number of variables here considered, we 
examined first the zero-order correlations 
between all of the exogenous variables 
and the three endogenous variables. No 
problems of multicollinearity were appar- 
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ent. In the regression equations on which. 
Table 2 is based, only variables whose net 
effects were statistically significant at .10 
were included.4 An exception to this is 
that certain variables were deemed con- 
trol variables, e.g., the severity of the 
most severe arrest charge and the type of 
crime; as such, they were entered into 
every equation. Finally, the regression 
coefficients presented represent the coef- 
ficients from the equations where the 
appropriate judges have been stepped in. 
A comparison of the coefficients before 
and after controlling for judges revealed 
little changes in the coefficients. How- 
ever, the procedure was kept to provide a 
measure of control for variation by judge 
and an estimate of the increased variance 
explained by judges. 


Results 


Table 2 presents the regression coeffi- 
cients for those exogenous variables that 
had net effects on the first endogenous 7 
variable (Y,). If a variable appears in 
Table 1 and not in Table 2, that variable 
did not have a statistically significant ef- 
fect. 

According to Table 2, the likelihood of 
being dismissed is increased if: (1) the de- 
fendant’s most serious arrest charge was a 
burglary or assault charge; (2) the defen- 
dant’s total number of arrest charges was 
lesser rather than greater; (3) the defen- 
dant was detained in jail while awaiting his 
final disposition; (4) the defendant’s 
felony charge was reduced to a mis- 
demeanor at the latest possible opportu- 
nity, i.e., at or after his preliminary hear- 
ing. 

Since dismissal is purportedly a func- 
tion of the strength of the evidence (Mil- 
ler, 1970), we discuss first those findings 
interpretable as reflective of evidentiary 
concerns. The fact that we find defendants 
charged with burglary more likely to have 
their cases dismissed may be a function of 
burglary cases being difficult to prosecute 


4 Our selection of.10 reflects our concern for using 
too stringent criteria in exploratory work, the 
possibility of a type II error, and a concern for the 
continuing debate about the use of significant tests 
(Morrison and Henkel, 1970) as the determinant of 
which variables to include in a model. 
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Table 1. Variables, Notation, and Frequencies 


Notation 
Yi 


Y2 


Ya 


Xi 


Xe 


Xe 


Xe 
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Variable 


Disposition— 
Dismissal 


Disposition— 
A.C.D. 

Disposition— 
Sentence 


Severity of 
Arrest Charge 


Severity of 
Arraignment Charge ° 


Arrest Charge 
Burglary” 


Arrest Charge 
Robbery 


Arrest Charge 
Drugs 


Arrest Charge 
Larceny or 
Theft 


Arrest Charge 
Assault 


Total Number of 
Arrest Charges 

Total Number of 
Arraignment 
Charges 


Arrest or 
Arraignment Charge 
Including Possession 
of Weapon Charge 


Scale 


Not dismissed (0) 
Dismissed (1) 


Not A.C.D. (0) 
A.C.D. (1) 


Discharge (1) 

Time served (2) 

Fine only (3) 

Fine under $50 with 
jail default (4) —- 

Fine over $50 with 
jail default (5) 

Probation (6) 

Jail (7) 


Violation (1) 


Unclassified misdemeanor (2) 


B misdemeanor (3) 
A misdemeanor (4) 
E felony (5) 
D felony (6) 
C felony (7) 
B felony (8) 
A felony (9) 


Violation (1) 


Unclassified misdemeanor (2) 


B misdemeanor (3) 
A misdemeanor (4) 
E felony (5) 
D felony (6) 
C felony (7) 
B felony (8) 
A felony (9) 


Miscellaneous (-—1) 
Not burglary nor misc.(0) 
Burglary (1) 
Misc. (—1) 
Not robbery nor misc. (0) 
Robbery (1) 
Misc. (-1) 
Not drugs nor misc.(0) 
Drugs (1) 
Misc. (-1) 
Not larceny nor misc. (0) 
Larceny (1) 
Mis. (-1) 
Not assault nor misc. (0) 
Assault (1) 
Interval Scale 

1-6 


Interval Scale 
14 


No (-1) 
Yes (1) 


Frequencies (1,213) 


60.5% 
39.5% 
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Table 1. (continued) 
Notation Variable Scale Frequencies (1,213) 
Xu Arrest or No (-1) 94% 
Arraignment Charge Yes (1) 6% 
Including Resisting 
Arrest Charge 
Xi: Race/Ethnicity ° Black or Spanish (—1) 88.5% 
White (1) 11.5% 
Xa Age Interval Scale 
14-75 ¥==26.74 
Xu Time Employed‘ Unemployed ee 
6+ months (1) 29% 
Unempl. less than 6 mos. (2) 29 % 
Empl. less than 6 mos.(3) 13% 
Employed 6+ mos. (4) 29% 
Xs Weighted Index of Interval Scale 
Prior Convictions * 1-36 k= 2.37 
Xis Elapsed Time since 0-3 days (1) 0.5% 
Most Recent Arrest ‘ 4-180 days (2) 15.5% 
181-365 days (3) 6.0% 
366-729 days (4) 7.0% 
2-5 years (5) 9.0% 
l 5+ years (6) 26.0% 
Xar Pretrial Release Detained more than or equal 
Status” to 30 days (1) 16.5% 
Detained less than 30 days (2) 25.0% 
Released on bail (3) 2.0% 
Released on personal recog. (4) 53.5% 
Xis Felony Charge Reduced at adj. after 
Reduced to Misdemeanor arraignment (—1) 59.0% 
at First Presentation" Reduced at prel. hearing (0) 34.0% 
Yes (1) 7.0% 
Xu Felony Charge Reduced Reduced at adjournment 
to Misdemeanor at after arraignment (—1) 59% 
Preliminary Hearing ' Reduced at 1st pres. (0) 7% 
Yes (1) 34% 
Xo First Arrest No (-1) 64% 
Yes (1) 36% 


* Severity of the arraignment charge was examined separately from the arrest charge because the 
arraignment charge is the charge for which the defendant was prosecuted, and it may differ from 
the arrest charge. Severity is coded here and in X, from least to most severe, and the severity code 
corresponds to the most severe charge if there was more than one charge. 

The type charge for X-X, was coded in accordance with the most severe arrest charge. 
*Race/ethnicity was also examined as Black/White/Spanish. Since the difference in effects was 
White/Black or Spanish, the white-nonwhite code is presented. 

“Time employed is used instead of income because there is very little variation on income in this 
sample and because employment stability rather than income was observed to be a question often 
. raised in court. 

* Prior felony convictions were given 3 points, prior misdemeanor convictions 2 points and prior 
violations 1 point. The index is the sum of these scores. The data were analysed with prior convic- 
tions differentiated as well. 

f The arbitrary coding here was exactly as the data were collected by the pre-trial services agency. 
t The defendants’ status while awaiting final disposition was broken into these four categories because 
prior research has been criticized for failing to differentiate between those detained for longer ver- 
sus shorter periods of time. 

* The first presentation is the first arraignment hearing. l 

! The preliminary hearing is the last point at which felony charges can be reduced in criminal court. 
If the felony charge remains, the case is waived to Supreme Court. 
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successfully. Many burglaries are commit- 
ted at times and in places where eyewit- 
nesses are not present. The absence of 
witnesses naturally reduces the strength of 
the evidence. Our finding that defendants 
who have less rather than more arrest 
charges are more likely to be dismissed 
also may be related to evidence, since 
those with more charges are often those 
against whom a stronger case can be 
made. Finally, our most important find- 
ing, i.e., that defendants whose felony 
charges are not reduced until the final 
opportunity are more likely to be dis- 
missed, also may be construed as reflec- 
tive of evidentiary problems. These de- 
fendants have continued in the court 
process longer than their counterparts; as 
such; the standard for continuance of the 
case has increased. Specifically, Zeisel et 
al. (1975:134) note: ‘‘The standard for suf- 
ficient evidence to continue a case be- 
comes more stringent as the criminal 
process proceeds. To sustain initial pros- 
ecution, ‘probable cause’ is sufficient evi- 
dence; eventually [however] proof of guilt 
‘beyond a reasonable doubt’ is needed.”’ 

While the findings discussed above are 
interpreted as reflecting problems of evi- 
dence, for sociology the interesting find- 
ings are those that don’t fit neatly into that 
interpretation. The question is, to what 
degree do they fit the interactionist per- 
spective? 

Starting with the easiest variable, our 
finding that individual judges-do signifi- 
cantly affect the dismissal decision (see 
note, Table 2) is consistent with prior re- 
search (Hogarth, 1971) and with the in- 
teractionist thesis (Becker, 1973) that 
those playing the role of societal reactor 
significantly affect the nature of the reac- 
tion. In the absence of additional data be- 
yond the judges’ identification, we can’t 
explain what it is about individual judges 
that correlates with the dismissal decision. 
Future research should make this a prior- 
ity concern. 

Our finding that defendants charged 
with assault are more likely to be dis- 
missed may reflect the lesser value placed 
on interpersonal violence when it occurs 
among minority groups. While we lack 
individual data on victims, our court ob- 
servations revealed that almost all of the 
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assault cases prosecuted were assaults be- 
tween persons of the lower classes who 
predominate in the catchment area served 
by this court. Like Garfinkel (1949) and 
Bensing and Schroeder (1962), we suggest 
that interpersonal violence evokes a lesser 
response when both the defendant and the 
victim are socially disadvantaged be- 
cause there is less concern for disadvan- 
taged victims. This finding is consistent 
with the interactionist thesis that the 
“value” of the offense, as perceived by 
the reactors, affects the determination of 
the societal response (Schur, 1971). 
Finally, our finding that the defendant’s 
release status prior to disposition affects 
the likelihood of dismissal is of interest, 
since we find being pre-trial detained in- 
creases the likelihood of being dismissed. 
Thirty-nine percent of those detained in 
jail while awaiting their final disposition 
are ultimately dismissed. Admittedly, this 
seeming inconsistency is possible while 
still operating within legal statutes. How- 
ever, it: is ideologically problematic’ to 
note that so many persons are detained 
while awaiting dispositions for charges for 
which they will ultimately not be con- 
victed. Our observations suggest that 
some court agents are using court proc- 
esses as sanctions. That is, they assume 
that defendants who have been detained 
already have been sanctioned. To save the 
court further expenditures -of time and 
money, the detention experience is 
treated as having provided the necessary 
‘‘taste of jail’’ to deter future crime. While 
our observations of the treatment of the 
detained affirm the appropriateness of the 
assumption that they have been 
sanctioned, the question is whether some 
of these dismissals are obscuring a kind of 
discrimination against the economically 
disadvantaged. To elaborate: if the defen- 
dant was detained because he couldn't 
post bail and-his subsequent dismissal re- 
flected a presumption of his innocence, 
his inability to post bail would have 
caused him to be severely sanctioned. The 
subsequent dismissal of his case obscures 
the fact that he has been punished un- 
necessarily. Ultimately; to. determine 
whether this kind of discrimination is 
widespread, one needs to know the basis 
upon which the pre-trial release decision 
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was made. Again, future research should 
probe this question in greater depth. 

To summarize for this first dependent 
variable, i.e., the dismissal decision, we 
find the assertions of the interactionist 
perspective to be modestly supported. 
While we do find factors associated with 
the alleged offense don’t account for all of 
the explained variance, almost all of the 
explained variance can be interpreted to 
be a function of the strength of the evi- 
dence. Unless the strength of the evidence 
‘can be shown to be related systematically 
to extra-legal considerations, the argu- 
ment that dismissal decisions are based on 
misappropriated discretion has to be seri- 
ously questioned. Furthermore, the vari- 
ables examined here to indicate the defen- 
dant’s social attributes (e.g., race, educa- 
tion) are found to have no significant ef- 
fects. The above notwithstanding, we do 
find that the persons doing the reacting 
(e.g., judges), the values attached to 
specific types of crimes (e.g., assaults), 
the organizational imperatives of the court 
(e.g., dismissal of persons detained before 
trial) and statuses resulting from prior de- 
cision processes do significantly affect the 
societal reaction, controlling for the al- 
leged deviant act. These effects, however, 
are all relatively small. 

Table 2 also presents the regression 
coefficients for those exogenous variables 
that had net effects on the second 
endogenous variable (Y,). The decision to 
adjourn a defendant in contemplation of a 
dismissal is increased if: (1) the defen- 
dant’s most serious arrest charge is a drug 
charge; (2) the defendant’s total number of 
arrest charges was lesser rather than 
greater; (3) the defendant was not charged 
with ‘‘resisting arrest”; (4) the defendant 
has less rather than more pior convictions; 
(5) the defendant had never been arrested 
prior to this arrest; (6) the defendant was 
released from custody pending his final 
disposition. 

Our finding that defendants who have 
‘‘cleaner’’ prior criminal records are more 
likely to be favored with this ACD disposi- 
tion suggests differentiation on the basis 
of accumulated disadvantaged status. 
That is, those with heavy prior records, 
having previously been adjudicated guilty, 
have already accrued a disadvantaged 
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label. Whether differentiation on the basis 
of this prior disadvantaged status is dis- 
criminatory depends on whether the 
status of ‘‘prior convicted offender” was 
ascribed or achieved. To the extent that 
one’s conviction for a prior crime was not 
entirely a function of the alleged offense, 
the negative effect of a prior record can be 
interpreted as partly discriminatory. Until 
such time as we can partial out achieved 
disadvantaged status from ascribed, the 
issue of infinite regress remains problema- 
lic? 

Our finding that defendants charged 
with resisting arrest are less likely to be 
favored with this disposition is consonant 
with the imteractionist thesis that the 
organizational imperative to maintain 
good relationships among criminal justice 
personnel affects societal reactions. 
Blumberg (1967), Chambliss and Seidman 
(1971) and Rosett and Cressey (1976) un- 
derscore the importance of the police to 
the criminal justice system and the need to 
sanction those who counter -police 
authority. 

Our finding that defendants who are re- 
leased while awaiting their final disposi- 
tion are more likely to be given ACD dis- 
positions is consistent with the Wald and 
Freed (1966) and Roballo (1974) thesis 
that defendants carrying the label of 
‘‘pre-trial detainee” are processed with an 
additional negative status. The fact that a 
defendant was not released pending dis- 
position signifies that the defendant was 
deemed a poor flight risk, a danger to 
society and/or economically disadvan-. 
taged. If a prior set of societal reactors 
responded negatively to the defendant, it 
might be organizationally functional to 
maintain consistency in decision making, 


5 The problem of infinite regress is important be- 
cause the law provides for consideration of decisions 
resulting from prior processing, e.g., ex-convict 
status. However, since we know that whether some- 
one carries forward ‘‘ex-cenvict’’ status is not 
entirely a function of prior deviant behévior (Bern- 
stein et al., 1977), there begins to be a meshing of legal 
and extra-legal considerations. Moreover, since dis- 
cretion operates at every stage of the process, one 
can always argue that some prior process problem of 
infinite regress should be kept in mind to stimulate 
new lines of inquiry, It should not, however, be used 
to discount findings that fail to account for the 
entiréty of processing. 
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thus the denial of the favorable ACD dis- 
position. Alternatively, social typing 
(Schur, 1971) might be occurring wherein 
the defendant’s release status prior to dis- 
position is treated as a category defining a 
set of appropriate responses. Since being 
detained prior to disposition is the least 
favorable category, a negative response to 
those so categorized becomes under- 
standable. 

Finally, as before, we find those acting 
out the part of the societal reactors, i.e., 
the judges, have a significant net effect on 
the ACD decision. 

To summarize, whereas the dismissal 
decision was largely determined by con- 
sideration of factors related to evidence, 
our analysis of the decision to favor a de- 
fendant with a ‘‘second chance” finds 
somewhat stronger evidence in support of 
interactionist assertions. Variables asso- 
ciated with the alleged offense neither ac- 
count for all of the explained. variance nor 
have the largest effects. Rather, it seems 
that organizational imperatives (e-g., de- 
ference to the police), the individuals who 
are reacting, and negative status -labels 
carried forth from prior decision proc- 
esses (€.g., prior criminal record) play the 
major role in determining whether a de- 
fendant will be adjourned in contempla- 
tion of dismissal. As before, we must reit- 
erate the very notable lack of significant 
effects for the social attributes of the de- 
fendant here examined. 

Finally, we present the regression coef- 
ficients for those exogenous variables that 
had net effects on the third endogenous 
variable (Y,). According to Table 2, the 
likelihood that a convicted defendant will 
receive a more severe sentence is increasd 
if: (1) the defendant is charged with rob- 
bery; (2) the defendant has a heavier rec- 
ord of prior convictions; (3) the defendant 
has been employed for a longer rather 
than shorter period of time and (4) the 
defendant is white. The likelihood of re- 
ceiving a less severe sentence is increased 
if: (1) the defendant is charged with as- 
sault; (2) the defendant has no prior arrest 
record; (3) the defendant has maintained a 
‘clean record’’ for a longer period of time 
and (4) the defendant was released from 
custody pending his final disposition. 

Since the direction of these findings is 
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identical to those earlier noted and we 
have already provided interpretative 
comments, we limit oùr discussion to 
those findings upon which we have not 
previously commented. We interpret the 
finding that defendants whose most seri- 
ous arrest charge is robbery are more se- 
verely sentenced to be a function of the 
high value placed on robbery offenses in 
this geographic area, at this point in time. 
Public concern for increasing robberies, 
especially violent robberies against the el- 
derly and the handicapped, was extremely 
high when these data were collected. 
Thus, the value attached to the crime may 
explain the severe response to those so 
accused (Turk, 1969; Schur, 1971). 

The finding that white defendants, as 
well as defendants who have been em- 
ployed for longer periods of time, are 


“more severely sentenced is unexpected. 


While these effects are smaller than those 
of other exogenous variables, they are 
statistically significant. Clearly, they may 
be due'to chance, given the large number 
of variables considered. However, on the 
assumption that the findings are reliable, 
we advance the following as a possible 
explanation. According to some of our in- 
terviewees, some judges and prosecutors 
assume that nonwhites commit crimes be- 
cause the ‘nonwhite subculture accepts 
such behavior. These subcultural dif- 
ferences are considered by the judges and 
prosecutors, thereby making the offenses 
of nonwhites seem less pernicious. How- 
ever, no comparable ‘‘account’’ is avail- 
able for white defendants. Expectations 
for them are higher and, as such, their 
failure to meet such expectations may ap- 
pear more noxious—thus, the more severe 
sanction. The same explanation was put 


forth for defendants holding steady jobs. 


While this line of interpretation is specula- 
tive, future researchers should make a 
priority of the collection of data that 
would allow us to estimate the degree to 
which the expectations and tolerances 
held for certain groups of deviants and 
deviance affect societal reactions. 

To summarize, the severity of the sanc- 
tion meted out to convicted defendants is 
not a direct result of the alleged offense. 
While none of the effects are large, the 
determination of the harshness of the re- 
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sponse is affected by consideration of the 
public concern for particular offenses, the 
expectations held for various groups of 
deviants, and the status labels that defen- 
dants carry forth from prior stages of de- 
viance processing. 


Conclusion 


We began with the presumption of an 
imperfect correlation between deviant 
acts and the societal reaction to those 
acts. Taking the broad view that there are 
a variety of of factors that account for that 
independence, we analyzed three sequen- 
tial societal reaction decisions. Our data 
indicate, first, that the variety of contin- 
gency factors emphasized by interac- 
tionists as explaining the independence 
between deviant acts and the reaction to 
same explain more variance in later rather 
than earlier deviance-processing deci- 
sions. That is, extra-legal factors explain 
more variance in sentence severity deci- 
sions than in prosecution and adjudication 
decisions. However, since we have not 
here analyzed the entirety of decisions, 
i.e., decisions that precede the dismissal 
decision (e.g., arrest) nor those following 
' the determination of sentence decision 
{e.g., parole), we limit our conclusion to 
an assertion that the amount of variance 
explained by characteristics of the deviant 
act varies with the decision being made 
and the point in time at which the decision 
occurs. This suggests that comparable 
data sets need to be analyzed for all the 
deviance-processing decisions in se- 
quence. When this task is accomplished, 
we should be able to determine whether 
the independence between deviant acts 
and societal reactions increases or de- 
creases aS one moves through deviance- 
processing stages. 

Second, the emphasis that interac- 
tionists place on the role of the deviants’ 
social attributes in explaining variation in 
societal reactions seems very much over- 
stated. Our finding that age, education, 
employment stability, marital status, and 
race have no effects on the first two 
societal reactions decisions, and only 
small effects on the third societal reaction 
decision, suggests that the theoretical 
focus requires considerable shifting. Spe- 
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cifically, we interpret our findings to 
suggest that greater attention to be paid to 
(1) organizational imperatives of the 
deviance-controlling agency, (2) the ex- 
pectations and values of those participating 
in the decisions and (3) the role of accumu- 
lated disadvantaged statuses acquired in 
prior deviance-processing stages. While 
our results affirm the assertion that these 
factors significantly affect societal reac- 
tions, they do not provide the depth 
needed to construct a theory explicating 
the conditions under which these factors 
are more or less salient and when salience 
represents systemic discrimination. Fu- 
ture research should make this a priority. 

Finally, in terms of sociological theory, 
while we find the thrust of the interac- 
tionist perspective and its core assertions 
are consonant with real world occur- 
rences, the perspective is so broadly 
stated that it precludes the refinement 
necessary for the assertions to be linked 
into some useful theory. Accordingly, we 
suggest more empirical exploration be 
undertaken, with an eye toward the 
emergence of a grounded theory of de- 
viance. To the extent that the results of 
empirical research can delimit the various 
stages of deviance processing, and the 
precise degree of, and bases for discretion 
at each stage, we can begin to articulate an 
empirically based theory. 
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The major thesis of this paper is that macroanalyses of urban social organization have unduly 
exaggerated the importance of trade and commerce as the foundations of a division of labor 
among cities. This division of labor and the capacity of cities to influence each other differen- 
tially are examined as resting upon a convergence among fiscal-commercial activities, plus 
intellectual, cultural and organizational activities, and transportation and communication, This 
multifaceted conception of urban dominance stresses how different kinds of activities are ` 
associated with different geographical spheres of influence, resulting in three distinct types or 
dimensions of dominance: national-international, regional and local. Examination of U.S. 
cities in 1890 indicates two different functional and geographical distributions of regional and 
national dominance. They are associated with different patterns of regional integration and 
with variations in the economic development of regions. The types of dominance are also seen 
“to exhibit substantial historical continuity between 1890 and 1970, with the multifaceted méas- 


ure providing much better predictions than the financial measure. 


An intimate historical association 
amohig the development of technology, 
the increased complexity of social institu- 
tions, and the growth of cities—in both 
size and functions—has been described 
repeatedly (Mumford, 1938; Meadows, 
1958:141-7; Weber, 1958). Thus, terms 
like ‘‘urban society” and ‘‘urban sys- 
tems’’ provide shorthand ways of refer- 
ring not only to the major changes that 
have occurred in cities, but in technology 
and in institutions as well. One result of 
these converging forces is an urban social 
organization that has been the object of a 
half century of continuing study, though 
from markedly different perspectives. At 
a microsocial level, following Wirth 
(1938:1-23), Thomas (1923) and others, 
the focus has been upon interpersonal re- 
lationships and situational meanings, with 
the urban society viewed as a generator of 
distinctive cultural values and social 
norms. At a macrosocial level, the perva- 
sive perspective has been ecological and 
structural, stressing the interdependence, 
specialization and division of labor within 
an urban system (cf. Duncan et al., 1960; 
Gibbs and Martin, 1962: 667-77; Duncan 
and Lieberson, 1970). 

While it has been claimed that distinc- 
tions between the two perspectives have 
been exaggerated (cf. Schnore, 
1961:128—49), it is nevertheless true that 


very few studies have attempted to view 
the interactional and cultural aspects of 
urban societies in structural terms or, 
conversely, to relate the structural fea- 
tures of urban systems to values and 
norms. (Some exceptions to these trends 
include Pred, 1966; Abrahamson, 
1974:376—383; Fischer, 1975:520~-32.) The 
most ambitious objective of this paper is 
to suggest the fruitfulness of integrating 
aspects of the two historically separated 
perspectives. 

At a miacrosocial level, efforts to 
analyze the distinctive features of urban 
social organization frequently have fo- 
cused upon the concept of urban, or met- 
ropolitan, dominance. As utilized, domi- 
nance has had two interrelated referrants: 
(1) a view of cities as the loci of major 
activities and (2) a view of large-scale ur- 
banism as involving a division of labor 
among cities, with a city’s location in the 
division of labor implying differential 
capacities to influence activities or set the 
conditions of operation in other cities 
(Hawley, 1971). Since Plato and Aristotle, 
theorists have speculated about such pat- 
terns of dominance (Wirth, 1937:493- 
509); but, with respect to contemporary 
urban systems, there are several pioneer- 
ing studies that have come to be regarded 
as landmarks. 

The first of these was probably Gras’ 
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(1922) early study. He maintained that 
technology, economic systems and social 
organization tended to converge histori- 
cally into five major constellations, or 
phases, and that these phases described 
the history of Western civilization. The 
final phase, termed the ‘‘metropolitan 
economy,” involved large cities which 
were the loci of extensive trade and com- 
merce. In comparing cities, Gras empha- 
sized the dominance dimension which he 
viewed as primarily fiscal and economic in 
nature. ‘““What counts most, he con- 
cluded, ‘“‘is commercial dominance over a 
wide area” (Gras, 1922:184). The bound- 
aries of this subordinated ‘‘hinterland’’ 
were not well delineated, though he did 
distinguish between types of trade accord- 
ing to whether they tied a city into a local 
(metropolitan) or an extended (national) 
economy. 

McKenzie’s important contribution 
placed dominance into an explicit ecologi- 
cal framework then being developed at the 
University of Chicago (cf. Faris, 1967). 
Based upon transportation developments, 
notably the automobile, McKenzie 
(1933:7) saw the contemporary city as 
‘able to extend the radius of its influ- 
ence... throughout surrounding terri- 


tory.” Like Gras, he stressed an eco- ` 


nomic interpretation of dominance, an 
emphasis which was highly compatible 
with the analogy drawn between plant and 
animal communities, on the one hand, and 
the metropolitan or human community, on 
the other. Thus, people striving to 
‘‘maximize their livelihoods” in a met- 
ropolitan community became equivalent 
to a collective response or adjustment to 
habitat in a biotic community. Also, 
McKenzie saw the basic ecological fea- 
tures of the metropolitan community as 
the result of people trying to maximize 
their livelihoods while minimizing their ef- 
forts. - 

Bogue (1949) added clarity and preci- 
sion to the study of urban dominance, 
while retaining an explicit ecological per- 
spective. His detailed and extensive 
classification of American cities also em- 
phasized the economic realm, utilizing 
wholesale and retail trade, services and 
manufacturing as the indicators of domi- 
nance. Aside from their ready availability, 
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he justified their use because they were 
indicators of human sustenance. In exam- 
ining his detailed sectors and distance 
zones, Bogue also. confronted the issue 
previously encountered by Gras and 
McKenzie, namely, the uncertain bound- 
aries of a metropolitan area’s dominance. 
He noted that some areas’ influence tran- 
scended across adjacent metropolitan 
areas. Hence, some type of division of 
labor among cities in the national econ- 
omy must occur, he concluded, and it 
must be analogous to the division of labor 
within metropolitan areas. Aside from of- 
fering this observation, however, Bogue 
did little to pursue its implications. 

The ecological perspective on urban 
dominance, developed primarily during 
the second quarter of this century, contin- 
ued to influence very strongly the direc- 
tion of inquiry in the third quarter. In this 
later period, most of the research at- 
tempted either to document aspects of the 
Gras-McKenzie-Bogue paradigm (cf. 
Lieberson, 1961:491—6) or to clarify ques- 
tions related to the measurement of domi- 
nance raised by their paradigm (cf. Car- 
roll, 1963:166—73). The paradigm has been 
demonstrably fruitful, but it has remained 
conceptually narrow, with an overwhelm- 
ing emphasis upon a commercial- 
economic conception of dominance, a 
conception which draws on a questionable 
“economic man’’ model (cf. Sjoberg, 
1965:157-89). As a consequence of this 
emphasis, dominance ‘theory has been 
viewed as applicable to an unduly limited 
range of problems. The _ strict 
commercial-economic interpretation of 
dominance also has helped to perpetuate 
the estrangement between ecological and 
other approaches to urbanism by implying 
that the ecologically salient concept of 
urban dominance was not relevant to 
analyses of cultural values, noneconomic 
institutions, or the like. 


Multifaceted Dominance 


We contend that financial, commercial 
or economic considerations have been 
overly emphasized. Their theoretical rele- 
vance is apparent and their utilization has 
been fruitful in clarifying a number of 
urban patterns. However, there are also 
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several decades of research and theory 
that suggest cities also to be important 
centers for intellectual and artistic creativ- 
ity (Merton, 1964), the headquarters of 
nonfinancial as well as financial associa- 
tions (Lieberson and Allen, 1963:319-25), 
centers for the innovation of new life- 
styles (Becker and Horowitz, 1971:12—5), 
and so on. 

The architects of the pervasive ecologi- 
cal model were themselves aware of 
noneconomic dimensions of urban domi- 
nance. Bogue (1949:23), for example, in 
the same paragraph that stressed suste- 
nance indicators, explicitly noted the 
possible existence of dominance patterns 
that were less related to sustenance. Even 
more explicit was Burgess’ (1925) view of 
the dominance of the central business dis- 
trict (‘the nucleus’’) which he described 
as not only commercial, but intellectual, 
political and cultural. Over time, how- 
ever, the commercial-financial emphasis 
of the ecologists led to the implication that 
the noneconomic aspects of dominance 
were little more than redundant by- 
products of the economic ordering of 
cities (cf. Duncan et al., 1960). 

It is our hypothesis that while there is 
convergence among financial, intellectual, 
cultural and other aspects of dominance, 
their combination produces a ranking of 
cities that is different from that produced 
by one of them (such as the economic) 
alone. We further expect that this com- 
bined index of dominance will provide the 
best predictor of future ‘city activities, 
even in a financial-commercial sphere. 
More fundamentally, we are beginning 
with the (traditional-ecological) assump- 
tion that there is a division of labor among 
cities and that a city’s location in this di- 
vision of labor determines its degree of 
dominance. However, we view this di- 
vision of labor itself, and the consequent 
dominance of cities, as resting on a variety 
of activities rather than upon financial- 
commercial activities alone. 


Types of Dominance 


Related to the nature of dominance is 
the question of whether variations in the 
geographical scope of a city’s sphere of 
influence should be considered a single 
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discrete variable. If so, then variations in 
geographical spheres can be viewed as the 
result of quantitative differences in the 
dominance-producing activities that are 
located in cities. If dominance over differ- 
ent sized geographical areas is associated 
with different kinds of activities, however, 
types of dominance should then be viewed 
as qualitatively different from each other. 
There are precedents for either view, 
though the quantitative assumption ap- 
pears more congruent with a view of 
dominance as a limited, commercial- 
financial phenomencn. 

Gras (1922), for example, saw local, as 
opposed to extended dominance as resting 
upon different types of trade (e.g., retail 
versus wholesale), and this distinction has 
resulted in two somewhat different rank- 
ings of American cities (Carroll, 
1963:166—73). However, while McKenzie, 
Bogue, and later students of urban domi- 
nance sometimes made similar distinc- 
tions, the general tendency has been to 
view different geographical spheres as ex- 
tensions along a unitary dimension. More 
of the same kinds of activities, it is there- 
fore implied, would increase the geograph- 
ical scope of a city’s sphere of influence; 
and the kinds of activities singled out are 
commercial-financial. The compatibility 
of these two assumptions is illustrated by 
the Duncan et al. (1960:270) classification 
of San Francisco as a regional metropolis 
that is ‘‘nearly strong enough” in financial 
functions to qualify as a national metrop- 
olis. ; 

Associated with the view of dominance 
as multifaceted, however, it is our hy- 
pothesis that different mixes of activities 
are associated with varying geographical 
spheres of influence. For example, the 
circulation of a city’s daily newspaper in 
most instances, is, tied to a local met- 
ropolitan area. Differences in circulation, 
standardized for city size, might therefore 
reflect the local, but not extended domi- 
nance of most cities. On the other hand, 
scientific journals that are published in a 
city typically have a national and interna- 
tional audience. Variations among cities in 
this form of publication activity therefore 
might be indicative of extended domi- 
nance, but not local dominance. 

It is our more specific contention that it 
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is fruitful to. differentiate among three 
types of dominance: national-inter- 
national, regional and local. The first 
type is named national-internatiorial in 
recognition of the fact that important rela- 
tionships among nations tend to occur be- 
tween their major national. cities. Thus, 
major national cities are also simulta- 
neously ‘‘world cities” (Hall, 1966). The 
second type of dominance, regional, in- 
volves influence over large geographical 
areas, but not entire nations. Historically, 
New England and the South are probably 
the most apparent examples of regions in 
the U.S. (cf. Vance and Sutker, 1954). 
While their boundaries may be fluid, the 
distinctiveness of regions is based upon 
specialized divisions of labor, common 
cultural orientations, and the regional.or 
district organization of government and 
national organizations. We contend that 
while regional dominance might be viewed 
quantitatively as a lesser degree of na- 
tional dominance, the different types of 
activities involved in each make them bet- 
ter viewed as two separate (qualitative) 
dimensions. For example, an increase-in 
Atlanta’s role as a Southern railroad cen- 
ter in 1900, or as a distribution center for 
the South in 1975, would not necessarily 
increase that city’s national dominance. 
Finally, local dominance refers to the in- 
fluence exerted over an immediately adja- 
cent hinterland and corresponds roughly 
with SMSAs or urbanized areas. Concep- 
tually, there is the possibility of viewing a 
quantitative ordering of local and regional 
dominance, but we would emphasize qual- 
itative differences. For example, Los 
Angeles is obviously important today as a 
regional center in the West; but the met- 
ropolitan area has been described as 
‘‘twenty-four suburbs in search of a city” 
(Smith, 1968: 252). 


Methods and Procedures 


The bulk of the data reported in this 
study are taken from a sample of 70 U.S. 
Cities in 1890. To assess a theoretical per- 
spective such as that presented in this 
paper, virtually any time period could be 
utilized. This paper is part of a larger proj- 
ect examining urbanization in the U.S. 
and this historical examination requires 
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data from an early phase of large-scale 
urbanization in the U.S. Prior to 1890, it 
was not ‘possible to locate much of the 
required data relating to intercity postal 
and railroad service, church hierarchies, 
banking, etc. Even though a Census 
Bureau fire in 1921 destroyed portions of 
the 1890 census, it was the earliest time 
for which many potential indicators of 
dominance were available. When data are 
presented in this paper for later time 
periods, the same 70 cities provide the 
sample. 

We began with a list of 81 cities, 
selected to be representative of both 
different regions in the country and vary- 
ing city-size categories. A few of the 
selected cities eventually had to be ex- 
cluded because they could not be placed 
into any region. In every case, these were 
demographically smaller cities, such as 
Peoria, Illinois. Extensive missing data 
later forced the removal of a few 
additional cities, and they too tended to be 
smaller in population size. Thus, the final 
sample of 70 cities slightly under- 
represents smaller cities, though they are 
not absent from the sample. (A complete 
listing of sampled cities is included in 
Table 2.) In 1890, the sample is almost 
identical to the universe of (then) demo- 
graphically major cities. It includes about 
three-fourths of that universe in 1970. 

Initially, we attempted to construct re- 
gions utilizing criteria that would be rela- 
tively invariant over time: geographical 


land-use and Federal Reserve Districts. 


The immediate problem was that these 
two criteria did not produce congruent re- 
gions and we had no rationale for favoring 
either when they disagreed. A new crite- 
rion, transportation-communication pat- 
terns, was subsequently utilized as the 
final arbiter of regional boundaries. This 
specifically involved the number of rail- 
road mail routes run weekly between all 
towns and cities in the U.S. (U.S. 
Postmaster General, 1890). Because 
passengers were also carried on these 
trains, the railroad mail routes simulta- 
neously: indicated patterns of transporta- 
tion and communication. 

Utilizing this criterion; any city with 
less than 50 percent of its total routes con- 
necting with other cities in the proposed 
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region was excluded from that region. It 
was placed into another, when possible. 
Some cities, however, could not be placed 
into any region in 1890. Peoria, Illinois, 
for example, connected partially with the 
Midwest, partially with the Ohio Valley 
and, to a lesser extent, with the South. 
But 50 percent or more of the city’s routes 
were not in any one region. By contrast, 
larger cities—such as Buffalo and 
Louisville—that provided points of con- 
nection between regions could be placed 
without exception into a single region. 

It must be recognized that the exact 
boundaries of any geographical unit are 
difficult to specify precisely (cf. Gibbs, 
1961). Further, the exact boundaries of 
regions in the U.S. have been shown to 
vary according to the criteria that are 
utilized (Green, 1955: 283-300). In the 
final analysiS, therefore, they are arbi- 
trary. There are two justifications for the 
regional boundaries utilized in this study. 
The first is procedural, namely, their con- 
struction in accordance with transporta- 
tion and communication routes. Espe- 
cially from an ecological perspective 
(Hawley, 1950; 1971), they provide a more 
relevant criterion than others that have 
been used often (e.g., geographic land 
use). Second, the regions as developed 
here correspond well with the regional 
boundaries typically described in histori- 
cal research (cf. Sutter, 1973). 

For the 70 cities in the nine regions, a 
large number of potential indicators of the 
three types of dominance were selected’ 
from varied sources. The items include 
conventional financial-commercial indi- 
cators (e.g., the dollar value of clearing- 
house exchanges), plus items that poten- 
tially relate to a city’s intellectual role 
(e.g., scientific journals published), its 
role in relating the U.S. to other nations 
(e.g., import duties collected), the kinds of 
organizations located in the city (e.g., 
headquarters of national trade unions), 
etc. The final list of potential indicators 
was limited to about 20, however, because 
when the ratio of cases (i.e., cities) to 
observations (i.e., variables) exceeded 
about three and one-half to one, the factor 
solution was confounded by high col- 
linearity in the correlation matrix (cf. 
Harmon, 1967). The 20 variables finally 
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included were selected for their theoreti- 
cal potential as indicators of one of the 
three types of dominance, and an approx- 
imately equal number of indicators were 
selected for each type of dominance. 

The variables weré subjected both to 
orthogonal and oblique factor solutions 
which produced: only very minor fluctua- 
tions in defined factors (cf. Abrahamson 
and Johnson, 1974: 521-32). In most 
cases, the orthogonal factors were re- 
tained for subsequent analysis. We hy- 
pothesized that the variables would sort 
into three factors associated with 
national-international, regional and local 
dominance. City scores on these three fac- 
tors then would be utilized to test a 
number of more specific hypotheses. 

At this point, however, two of the 
‘‘methodological foibles” inherent to fac- 
tor analysis must be noted. First, we rec- 
ognize that our substantive labeling of 
these factors is a subjective process. 
Others might wish to argue with the labels 
we will apply, though we believe the of- 
fered interpretations to be theoretically 
well justified. Second, because factor 
analysis is essentially a data reduction 
technique, the factors that are obtained 
are totally dependent upon the mix of 
variables that are initially included. There- 
fore, despite our efforts to balance vari- 
ables by type, we consider it inappropriate 
to interpret eigenvalues, or any other 
property of the factors, as indicating the 
strength or importance ‘‘in reality” of any 
factor (cf. Rees, 1971: 220-33). Thus, we 
are not proposing that factor analytic re- 
sults alone show the three types of domi- 
nance to exist as separate types. Rather, 
we view the factor analysis primarily as a 
means for developing multiple item meas- 
ures of each type of dominance to be used 
in subsequent analyses. 


Results 


The factor solutions resulted in a 
number of factors, three of which could be 
substantively associated with the three 
types of dominance previously discussed, 
i.e., national-international, regional and 
local. This portion of the results is 
presented in Table 1. Reading diagonally 
across the table, the boxed-in factor load- 
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ings indicate the items (from the left mar- 
gin) that identify the substantive factors 
(presented across the top of the table). 


National Dominance 


Inspection of the items that load highly 
on the national dominance factor reflect 
both the national and international aspects 
of this dimension. However, subsequent 
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of small and otherwise ‘‘unimportant”’ 
cities with ports linking to Canada had 
very high scores—Port Huron, Michigan, 
for example. In the oblique solutions 
though, there was a more pronounced dis- 
tinction between the national and interna- 
tional aspects of the dimension (see the 
last two columns in Table 1). In the ob- 
lique national factor, the two explicitly in- 


examination of cities’ factor scores on this 
orthogonal factor disclosed that a number 


ternational items (international passengers 
and import duties) have the weakest load- 


Table 1. Dominance Factors 


National Regional Local National International 
Variables Dominance Dominance Dominance Oblique Oblique 
International passengers * .02 74 .61 
Total import duties ° .01 „66 .63 
National unions, home offices ° 11 86 45 
Birthplace, famous entertainers * —.01 .82 .48 
Volume ($) clearinghouse exchange ° 11 84 41 
Scientific journals published * —.05 .78 45 
Patents issued * .08 83 38 


Longest regional RR-mail * 
Ratio-frequent/longest RR-mail? 
Catholic bishops ! 

US. District Courts * 





Public vehicles! ~.06 ie a 

Special delivery letters ™ .17 31 

Newspaper circulation * .29 —.03 

Suburban passengers ° -15 .09 
Rigenvalue-- 8.88 1.53 1.43 





* No. of passengers leaving or entering city from foreign ports. (Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Depart- 

ment {Imports, Exports, Immigration and Navigation U.S. Gov't. Printing Office], 1890) 

? Total value of duties collected from foreign imports to city. (U.S. House of Representatives Docu- 

ments [Statistical Abstract], 1899) 

* National trade unions with headquarters in the city. (World Almanac, 1892: 92) 

“Theater and musical entertainers in 1890 born in city. (American Almanac, 1892: 212) 

‘Intercity clearinghouse transactions emanating from city (Annual Report of the Comptroller of the 

Currency, 1890: 74) 

‘Scholarly and scientific journals published in city. (Butler [Education in the U.S.] Albany, N.Y.: 

Lyons 1900) 

€ Patents issued to inventors residing in city. (U.S. Senate Documents [Patent Report], 1896) 

"Track mileage of the longest railroad mail trip between city and other cities in its region. (Post- 

master General of the U.S. [Messages and Documents], 1890) 

' Ratio of rail track mileage of most frequent intercity trip to longest intercity trip emanating from a 

city. (Postmaster General of the U.S. [Messages and Documents], 1890) 

ere Church hierarchy located in city. Weights: 3=Presence of a Cardinal; 2-=Archbishop; 
=Bishop. 

* U.S. District Court Judge residing and officiating within a city. (American Almanac, 1886: 68) 

! Public vehicles (taxicabs, pedicabs, etc.) for hire, licensed and operating in city. (U.S. Bureau of 

Census [Social Statistics of Cities], 1890: 71) 

™ Special delivery letters mailed in city in 1890. (U.S. Postmaster General {Messages and Docu- 

ments], 1890) 

Pa of all daily newspapers published in city (Rowell [American Newspaper Directory], 
890) 

° Annual passengers from within 20 miles of city’s geopolitical boundaries. U.S. Bureau of Census 
[Social Statistics of Cities], 1890; 133, Table 74) 

Note: Where appropriate, items converted to per capita figures. All variables standardized prior to 
factor analysis. 
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ings among the defining items. By con- 
trast, they have the strongest loadings on 
the oblique international factor. 

Because this study focuses solely upon 
the U.S., we decided to de-emphasize the 
international aspect and utilize the oblique 
national factor as the measure of national 
dominance. (This oblique factor correlates 
only weakly with the orthogonal measures 
of regional and local dominance. The cor- 
relations are .29 and .27, respectively.) 

Table 2 presents the standardized factor 
scores of all 70 cities on national domi- 
nance (oblique factor) in 1890. As would 
be expected, the highest scoring cities—in 
fact, the three highest—are located on the 
East Coast. The West Coast, by contrast, 
contains three of the five lowest scoring 
cities. More than location though, national 
dominance would be expected to correlate 


Table 2. National Dominance in 1890 
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with population size (Bogue, 1949; Dun- 
can et al., 1960; Carroll, 1963: 166-173. 

In order to assess the correlates of all 
types of dominance more completely, we 
selected a large number of variables relat- 
ing to the characteristics of cities and their 
populations and, again using factor 
analysis, constructed potential (composite 
variable) correlates. The items that define 
each correlate (i.e., factor) are presented 
under the summary of results in each 
appropriate table. A multiple correlation 
analysis, with respect to national domi- 
nance, showed size-density to be the 
strongest independent correlate, followed 
closely by ethnic social organization and 
then by labor force modernization. These 
three variables alone are able to explain 
almost three-quarters of the variation in 
national dominance. 





National 
City Dominance 
New York 5.02 
Boston 3.19 
Philadelphia 2:93 
Pittsburgh 2.08 
Chicago 1.79 
San Francisco 1.18 
Cincinnati 1.16 
Baltimore 1.13 
St. Paul l .73 
New Orleans .52 
Cleveland 48 < 
Portland, Me. 43 
Kansas City 41 
St. Louis a9 
Denver .33 
Louisville 31 
Indianapolis .30 
Providence 30 
Detroit 26 
Buffalo 21 
Milwaukee .16 
Albany ' .04 
Minneapolis —. 03 
Springfield —.04 
Atlanta —.05 
Portland, Or. ~.09 
Jacksonville ~ ÍI 
Columbus —.12 
Birmingham —.20 
Toledo —.22 
Savannah —.27 
Wilmington —.30 
Chattanooga —.32 
Mobile —.34 
Topeka ~.35 


e: National 
City Dominance 
Charleston, S. C. —.36 
Syracuse —.37 
Newark —.38 
Omaha —.38 
Concord —.39 
Richmond —, 39 
Cheyenne ~,43 
New London —.44 
Trenton —. 46 
Burlington, Vt. ~.48 
Reading —. 50 
Duluth —, 50 
Des Moines -.51 
Lexington -.52 
Norfolk —. 53 
Burlington, Ia. —.53 
Ft. Worth OS 
Los Angeles —.56 
Ogden —.58 
Lincoln —.58 
Winona —. 58 
Nashville —. 60 
Columbia —.65 
Pueblo =., 66 
Dallas —.67 
El Paso —.70 
Sioux Falls m. 72 
Binghamton —.73 
Natchez —,74 
Oshkosh -75 
Seattle —.80 
Charlotte ~.81 
San Diego —.85 
Port Huron —,90 
Tacoma —,97 
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Table 3. Correlates of National Dominance 


Major Independent Variables 


Beta 
Size-Density. .44 
Ethnic Social Organization -40 
Labor Force Modernization .24 
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Total Multiple R=.88 
Multiple R2=—.77 
(R? of major variables—.71) . 


Items and Factor Loadings by Correlate 


Size-Density Ethnic Social Organization Labor Force Modernization 

Population Density .84 Foreign Lang. Newspapers .92 % Professional 95 
Street lamps/ Mi. .84 % Foreign Born 43 % in Trade & Transp. 95 
Population Size .83 Pop. Increase, 1880-90 ~—.25 % of Women 92 


rr rt ri nt 


It seems clear that the most nationally 
dominant cities in 1890 were large, estab- 
lished cities that had already received 
large numbers of immigrants prior to 1890 
and whose labor force composition al- 
ready was reflecting the growing urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization of the U.S. The 
highest scoring cities—New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia—are excellent examples 
of such large, ‘‘modern,”’ Pont obenty 
cities. 


Regional Dominance 


The regional dominance factor, 
presented in Table 1, is composed of two 
kinds of items. The first entails communi- 
cation and transportation involving U.S. 
mail and train passengers. These items 
suggest a picture of regions as geograph- 
ical areas based upon transportation and 
communication, the same criterion used 
elsewhere in this study to establish re- 
gional boundaries. The second type of 
item involves regional and district organ- 
izations. The Catholic Church hierarchy is 
the only religious group presented here, 
but the Episcopalian Church had an al- 
most identical. loading on the regional 
dominance factor. It was eliminated from 
the .final analysis because of the pre-. 
viously discussed need to maximize the 
cases-to-observations ratio. 

Table 4 presents the standardized Facto 
scores of all cities on regional dominance, 
according to region. Here we made the 
assumption that the regional dominance 
factor reflected the degree of influence 
exerted by a city within the boundaries of 
the regions as indicated by the railroad 
mail routes. However, it must be recalled 


that regional boundaries, no matter how 
constructed, are tentative and approx- 
imate. In this case, our assumption that 
regional dominance, as measured by that 
factor, operates within the confines of the 
railroad-determined regions must be con- 
sidered especially tentative and approx- 
imate. 

Because these regional dominance 
scores are standardized for the entire 
sample, it is possible not only to rank 
cities within regions, but to make com- 
parisons across regions. Thus, it may be 
inferred, for example, that San Francisco 
was a more dominant city in the Pacific 
region than New Orleans was in the 
Southern region. This means that San 
Francisco was more of a locus for regional 
and district organizations, and a more im- 
portant hub of regional transportation and 
communication. 

In contrast to national dominance, 
where the correlates were able to explain 
an unusually high percentage of the total 
variation, their capacity to explain re- 
gional dominance is more moderate (mul- 
tiple R* = .34). The strongest independent 
correlate is distance from a city high in 
national dominance (beta = .54). Distance 
involved railroad mileage between each 
city and one of the eight highest scoring 
cities on national dominance. Thus, again 
resembling prior findings,.it appears that 
the regional dominance of cities was hin- 
dered by proximity to. cities high in na- 
tional dominance (Carroll, 1963:166—73). 
The other major correlates were the same 
as for national dominance: labor force 
modernization.(beta-= .43) and ethnic so- 
cial organization (beta = .20). However, 
size-density—the major correlate of na- 
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Table 4. Regional Dominance in 1890 
Regional 
City Dominance 
(Pacific) 
San Francisco 2.97 
Portland .92 
Ogden .89 
Los Angeles —.79 
Tacoma —1.23 
San Diego -1.27 
(Rocky Mountain) 
Denver 1.57 
Cheyenne .90 
Pueblo .52 
(Southwest) 
El Paso .18 
Dallas —. 04 
Ft. Worth —.25 
(Midwest) 
Kansas City 1.81 
Omaha .48 
St. Louis .40 
Chicago 24 
Lincoln —.05 
Burlington, Ia. —.23 
Topeka —.24 
Milwaukee ~.25 
Des Moines —.36 
Northcentral 
St. Paul 4.08 
Minneapolis .69 
Winona .59 
Sioux Falls —.49 
Duluth —, 59 
Oshkosh -1.27 
(Ohio Valley) 
Toledo .89 
Louisville .55 
Cincinnati .29 
Indinapolis .29 
Detroit .14 
Cleveland —.68 
Lexington —.87 
Columbus —.93 
Port Huron —1.14 
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Regional 

City Dominance 

(South) 
New Orleans 1.68 
Mobile 1.06 
Charleston, S. C. 71 
Richmond -TL 
Chattanooga .43 
Birmingham 24 
Atlanta —, 20 
Savannah a | 
Nashville ~.6] 
Columbia ~.76 
Charlotte —, 82 
Natchez ~, 87 
Norfolk —, 90 
Jacksonville -1.33 

(East) 
Baltimore 1.30 
Buffalo 1.06 
Albany .29 
New York .27 
Pittsburgh .26 
Philadelphia —, 50 
Trenton 50 
Wilmington ~.67 
Syracuse —, 88 
Springfield ~, 95 
Newark —. 99 
Binghamton —~1,15 
Reading ~1.46 

(New England) 
Portland, Me. .,39 
Burlington, Vt. -20 
Boston =,23 
Providence 97 
New London ne S57 
Concord 





tional dominance—was unrelated to re- 
gional dominance. 

The difference in major correlates 
further supports the argument that na- 
tional and regional dominance should be 
conceptually differentiated. However, the 
strongest case for their separation results 
from an examination of the geographical 
distribution of nationally and regionally 
dominant cities. It suggests that integra- 
tion in 1890 followed two very different 


functional and geographical patterns. In 
approximately one-half of the regions, a 
nationally dominant city also functioned 
as the primary regional integrator. This 
pattern characterized the South, North- 
central, Rocky Mountain and Pacific re- 
gions. In each of these regions, the dually 
dominant city tended to be in a central 
location geographically, either in the 
ecological center of the region (e.g., Den- 
ver in the Rocky Mountain region) or, as 
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illustrated by San Francisco, had a central 
coastline position with respect to other 
cities in the region (cf. Gibson, 1973). A 
similar pattern characterized the South- 
west which contained a (weak) regional 


integrator, El Paso, but no nationally - 


dominant city. 

In the remaining regions, a regionally 
dominant city was not nationally domi- 
nant and these regionally dominant cities 
tended to be located at the corners, rather 
than centers of their regions. This pattern 
characterized New England, East, Ohio 
Valley and Midwest. The corner positions 
of these regionally dominant cities prob- 
ably provided connectivity for the entire 
region to other regions or to Canada. By 
contrast, the center location of the dually 
dominant cities suggests that they may 
have provided greater integration and less 
connectivity for their regions. This sup- 
position is supported by the data which 
indicate that the two different patterns 
were associated with markedly different 
degrees of regional integration. In the four 
regions where the regionally dominant 
city was not also nationally dominant, the 
mean score of the regionally dominant city 
on regional integration was only .77—-less 
than a standard deviation from the mean 
of all cities. By contrast, in the four re- 
gions where national and regional integra- 
tion coincided in the same city, the mean 
regional dominance score of the regionally 
dominant city was very high, specifically, 
2.58. 

Finally, these two patterns are associ- 
ated, though not strongly, with different 
degrees of “‘maturity,’’ or economic de- 
velopment. Per capita bank assets, for 
example, were higher in 1890 in those re- 
gions where national and regional domi- 
nance were exerted by different cities. A 
comparison of bank asset means shows 
values of .47 per capita in the differ- 
entiated dominance regions compared to 
.38 in the regions where national and re- 
gional dominance were exerted by the 
same city. This suggests an interpretation 
analogous to that hypothesized for entire 
nations by Berry (1961: 573-8), namely, 
that development is associated with the 
movement from a primate city to a hierar- 
chical pattern of city dominance. How- 
ever, Berry reports numerous exceptions 
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to this pattern at a national level of 
analysis, and this is also characteristic of 
our findings at the regional level. Thus, 
while differences in mean banking assets 
indicate that the differentiation of re- 
gionally and nationally dominant cities is 
associated with development, the pattern 
is not without significant exceptions. For 
example, in the Pacific region where San 
Francisco played the dual role, per capita 
banking assets were second highest in the 
nation. 


Local Dominance 


Local dominance, like regional domi- 
nance, primarily is composed of items re- 
lating to transportation and communica- 
tion (see Table 1). Some of the same items 
load on both factors, probably reflecting 
the way in which metropolitan areas 
blended into extended hinterlands, espe- 
cially in 1890. However, the clear dif- 
ference between the two lies in the types 
of transportation and communication 
involved—short distance for local domi- 
nance and long distance for regional 
dominance. It also should be recalled that 
these factors are orthogonal, hence, unre- 
lated to each other. 

What stands out strongly from an exam- 
ination of the distribution of local domi- 
nance scores, presented in Table 5, is the 
relative absence of variability. To illus- 
trate, over two-thirds of all cities had local 
dominance scores which were less than 
one-half of a standard deviation above or 
below mean. 

This tendency for most cities to score 
weakly on local dominance is probably 
due to the fact that there was no mode of 
transportation available in 1890 that com- 
pared in efficacy to the inter-city connec- 
tions provided by the railroad. There was 
daily commuter train service to several of 
the larger cities, but it was expensive; 
horse-drawn vehicles and bicycles, the 
major alternatives, were impractical. 
Thus, cities generally lacked the transpor- 
tation mode by which to integrate a met- 
ropolitan area. 

Given the truncated variability of local 
dominance, it is not surprising that the 
correlates were least able to account for 
variation in it; the multiple R = .35 (R? = 
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Table 5. Local Dominance in 1890 
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NE SSS SAS Saas ave SSS Tewari 


Local l Local 

City Dominance City Dominance 

et 
Pittsburgh 6.42 Cincinnati —.18 
Jacksonville 2.80 Toledo —.19 
San Francisco 1.30 Providence —.19 
Indianapolis 1.22 Nashville —.21 
Denver 1.18 Binghamton —.24 
Lexington .87 Newark —.24 
Springfield TI Duluth —.25 
Portland, Me. .71 Lincoln —.26 
Cleveland 59 Concord —.27 
Atlanta 53 Port Huron —.39 
Columbia .43 Milwaukee ~,39 
Savannah Pe Mobile ~.40 
New York 30 Ogden —.41 
Louisville 27 Seattle SAI 
Minneapolis .26 Charlotte =A] 
New Orleans 24 San Diego —,41 
St. Paul 24 Des Moines =A? 
Oshkosh 19 Buffalo — 43 
Topeka .18 Richmond ~.44 
Norfolk mY) Pueblo —,44 
Detroit .Il Baltimore —.48 
Wilmington . 09 Reading —. 48 
Kansas City „04 Natchez —.49 
Burlington, Ia. Ol Cheyenne —.50 
Los Angeles 0 Chattanooga ~.54 
Syracuse -.Q3 Charleston = 54 
Sioux Falls ~~. Q3 Tacoma —. 56 
Columbus ~-,05 Burlington, Vt. —.68 
St. Louis ~.06 New London —. 68 
Trenton —, 07 Philadelpkia —.75 
Boston —, 12 Dallas —.85 
Portland,, Or. —.15 Birmingham —.92 
Ft. Worth —. 15 Winona —.95 
El Paso —, 17 Omaha —1.10 
Chicago —1.19 
Albany -1.20 





.12). The strongest independent correlate 
was size-density (beta = —.44), indicating 
that while few cities effectively integrated 
their surrounding areas in 1890, the largest 
and most densely populated cities fared 
still worse. The only other substantial cor- 
relate of local dominance was ethnic so- 
cial organization (beta = .38). This may 
indicate that the ‘‘pull’’ of ethnic bonds 
operated as one of the few integrative 
metropolitan area forces. The relative in- 
variance of local dominance and the 
corresponding inability to account for 
substantial variations in local dominance 
make further speculation unwarranted. 
However, note that of the four most lo- 
cally dominant cities in 1890, all except 
Pittsburgh had extensive political unifica- 
tion with their metropolitan areas by 1970. 


This ranged from the integration of 
specific functions (San Francisco and the 
Bay Area Authority) to complete consoli- 
dation (Jacksonville and DuVal County). 
Thus, local dominance appears to display 
considerable historical continuity. 
Pittsburgh is an exception, but its very 
high local dominance was probably due to 
the large adjoining population of Al- 
legheny City which became part of 
Pittsburgh shortly after 1890. 


Historical Changes 


Changes in the U.S. as an urban system 
suggest that some changes in the nature of 
urban dominance, especially at the local 
level, must have occurred corre- 
spondingly. Developments in transporta- 
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Table 6. Relationships Predicting 1970 from 1890 
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Dependent Variables 


Voluntary Organization 


-> Headquarters, 1970 


Independent Variables Zero Order r 
National Dominance, 1890 .567* 
Federal Reserve Drafts, 1890 237 


Federal Reserve Drafts, 1970 


Partial r Zero Order r Partial r 
„553** ,498* .499*° 
„185P? © .160 ,166°” 





* p<.01. 


* Controlling for Federal Reserve drafts, same date. 


» Controlling for national dominance, same date. 


' tion and communication, for example, un- 
doubtedly have increased local spheres of 
influence and modified relationships 
among nearby cities (Hawley, 1971). 
However, historical analyses of what we 
have termed national and regional domi- 
nance suggest that there has been substan- 
tial continuity over time; that is, cities’ 
dominance locations at the turn of this 
century appear to have changed little in 
ensuing years (Duncan and Lieberson, 
1970). The capacity of various measures 
to reflect that continuity over time, there- 
fore, can provide an additional criterion 
for evaluation of the measures them- 
selves. 

This assessment requires that the meas- 
ures of dominance used for 1890 be pitted 
against each other in terms of their ability 
to predict future states of cities. The most 
critical test involves a comparison be- 
tween a measure of multifaceted domi- 
nance and a conventional fiscal or eco- 
nomic measure. The former is readily 
available in the form of the national domi- 
nance factor. Our 1890 fiscal measure is 
the volume of Federal Reserve Bank 
drafts. The Federal Reserve Banks have 
been a widely used indicator of (national) 
dominance when the financial aspects of 
dominance were stressed. Their utiliza- 
tion was initially suggested by Gras (1922) 
and they were used shortly afterward as 
the criterion of metropolitan status by 
Park and Newcomb (1933). This early use 
simply differentiated between major urban 
centers and all others according to the 
presence or absence of Federal Reserve 
Banks. More variation was later built into 
the measure by focusing upon the mone- 
tary value of bank drafts drawn on Federal 
Reserve Banks outside the city’s Federal 
Reserve District. Cities are then more 


elaborately differentiated as (nationally) 


dominant cities according to this volume 


of banking activity (Duncan et al., 1960). 
Our first dependent variable is the 
number of voluntary organization head- 
quarters located in a city in 1970. If such 
primarily nonfiscal aspects of cities are 
derived largely from the fiscal structure, 
then city scores on voluntary organ- 
izations in 1970 should correlate about 
equally well with either fiscal dominance 
in 1890 (Federal Reserve banking) or mul- 
tifaceted dominance in 1890 (the national 
dominance factor). The relationships, 
presented in Table 6, show that the mul- 
tifaceted dominance factor provides un- 
ambiguously better prediction. 

However, it might also be argued that if 
national dominance is primarily a fiscal 
phenomenon, then the historical predicta- 
bility of nonfiscal considerations (such as 


voluntary organizations) is not highly 


relevant. Therefore, to offer a more criti- 
cal test, we examine Federal Reserve ac- 
tivity itself in 1970. The 1890 (indepen- 
dent) variables remain the same. These 
results are also presented in Table 6. 

The differences in predictability are 
equally large whether the dependent vari- 
able is fiscal or nonfiscal. In both cases, 
relationships with the multifaceted domi- 
nance factor are substantially higher. 
Therefore, we suggest that if dominance is 
to be viewed as reflecting an enduring 
structural arrangement, that structure is 
best conceived as fiscal, intellectual, cul- 
tural and organizational, rather than fiscal 
alone. 
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AGE, FERTILITY EXPECTATIONS AND PLANS FOR EMPLOYMENT * 
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American Sociological Review 1977, Vol. 42 (October):769-783 


Fertility, female labor force participation, and the relationship between them are key subjects in 
a number of theoretical and applied areas of sociology. Because sex role norms and the 
widespread use of birth control devices have given American women much control over their 
fertility and substantial choice in their labor force activity (or inactivity), understanding the 
development and interrelationship of labor force participation plans and fertility expectations 
assumes great importance in understanding actual labor force participation and actual fertility. 
As a step toward understanding this development, we describe and attempt to explain the effect 
of women’s age on the relationship between their labor force participation plans and their 
fertility expectations. Using data from a national sample of young women aged 19 to 29 in 1973 
(N=3,589), we find a strong, linear relationship (r=—.96) between women’s age and the effect 
of their plans for labor force participation on the number of children that they expect to bear in 
their lifetime. An explanation of this finding (called the Learning Hypothesis) is advanced 
which survives tests against several plausible alternative hypotheses. Policy implications and 
productive paths for future research are discussed. 


This paper reports an investigation of 
the effects of a woman’s age on the rela- 
tionship between the number of children 
she expects to bear in her lifetime and her 
long-term plans for labor force participa- 
tion. The motivation to study women’s 
plans for childbearing and paid employ- 
ment comes from observing that Ameri- 
can women now exert a great deal of con- 
trol over both their fertility and their labor 
force participation (see Bowen and Fine- 
gan, 1969; Sweet, 1973; Ridley, 1958; 
Bumpass and Westoff, 1970). If women 
control their fertility and labor force par- 
ticipation, then understanding the rela- 
tionship between their plans for paid em- 
ployment and their plans for childbearing 
is a prerequisite to understanding their 
actual fertility and labor force activity. 

Our motivation to study the effects of a 
woman’s age on the relationship between 
the number of children she expects to bear 
and her long-range plans for labor force 
participation comes from two sources, 
one theoretical and the other policy- 
oriented. On the theoretical side, it is clear 


* Thanks for many useful comments to members of 
the ASA Sex Stratification Seminar and Larry Suter. 
This research was sponsored by the U.S. Department 
of Labor under agreement A-20-11-24-15; opinions 
expressed herein are not necessarily those of the De- 
partment of Labor. 


that an adequate understanding of the re- 
lationship between labor force participa- 
tion plans and fertility expectations must 
include knowledge of the etiology of that 
relationship. Several past studies have 
laid great stress on the time at which fertil- 
ity and employment plans become linked, 
and certain analysts have argued that the 
timing of events in a woman’s life prior to 
childbearing has important consequences 
for the development of her tastes for em- 


ployment and motherhood  (e.g., 
Lipman-Blumen, 1972; Rossi, 1968; 
Presser, 1971; Bumpass, 1969). Tien 


(1967) and Willis (1973) have argued that 
labor force participation plans and fertility 
expectations are not established until mar- 
riage; and Blake (1969) presents data 
which suggest that, by the end of high 
school, girls have already developed inter- 
related tastes and long-range plans for em- 
ployment and fertility. For the moment, 
conflicts between Blake, Tien and others 
are not critical. Rather, the points to be 
culled from these studies are that temporal 
aspects of the development of the rela- 
tionship between labor force participation 
plans and fertility expectations have been 
widely recognized as theoretically impor- 
tant and, to the best of our knowledge, 
there is no rigorous empirical analysis of 
the effects of women’s age on this rela- 
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tionship. This paper is written to help fill 
this gap. 

Our second motivation to study the ef- 
fect of women’s age on the relationship 
between their labor force participation 
plans and fertility expectations derives 
from recent proposals to manipulate the 
birth rate in industrialized countries by 
motivating more women to plan active 
labor force participation throughout 
adulthood (see Blake, 1969; Davis, 1967; 
Hoffman and Nye, 1974). These fertility 
reduction schemes would seem to offer a 
technology for lowering fertility even in 
nations where effective birth control is al- 
ready widely used, since they operate by 
altering women’s motivation to bear chil- 
dren rather than their ability to avoid 
doing so. However, the efficacy of this 
strategy depends entirely on a strong 
negative effect of labor force participation 
plans on the fertility expectations of 
women who are in the prime childbearing 
vears. Thus, for example, if a substantial 
inverse effect of labor force participation 
plans on fertility expectations does not 
develop until women are, say, 25 years 
old, then women who start their childbear- 
ing before they are 25 would have only 
limited ability to reduce fertility to ac- 
commodate labor force participation plans 
(though their work plans might make them 
regret their earlier fertility). So, the re- 
search reported here is also offered as a 
modest step toward evaluating some 
hard-nosed suggestions for implementing 
population policy. 

Before reporting our findings, we re- 
view existing literature on which our re- 
search builds and derive the key hypoth- 
esis tested in our empirical analysis. Then 
we give a brief description of our data and 
statistical methods. And, finally, we re- 
port our findings and discuss their implica- 
tions. 


A Hypothesis about the Effects of Age on 
the Relationship between Labor Force 
Participation Plans and Fertility 
Expectations 


That employment and childrearing are 
competing activities is demonstrated by 
the wide variety of conditions under 
which they are negatively related. Women 
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who have large families are less likely at 
any point to be in the labor force and tend 
to have worked a smaller proportion of 
their lives than women with fewer chil- 
dren (Sweet, 1973; Kupinsky, 1971; Ma- 
son, 1974). Employed women usually 
have smaller family-size expectations and 
ideals than their non-employed counter- 
parts (Pratt and Whelpton, 1956; Ridley, 
1958); and females who plan to be working 
at some time in the future plan to have 
fewer children than women with no such 
intentions to work (Whelpton et al., 1966; 
Ryder and Westoff, 1971). 

More recent data suggest the same pat- 
tern. In 1974, 30 percent of the married, 
husband-present 25- to 34-year-old 
mothers with children under three years of 
age were in the labor force; in that same 
year, 78 percent of the childless 
husband-present married women in that 
same age group were labor force partici- 
pants (U.S. Department of Labor, 
1975:62). 

The sheer difficulty of combining the 
roles of employee and mother suggests 
reasons for the strong, negative associa- 
tion between childbearing and labor force 
participation. Employed mothers must ar- 
range and pay for child care during the 
hours that they are on the job and, upon 
returning home from work, they tend to 
find themselves with a full complement of 
household duties (see Vanek, 1974). Thus, 
for the woman who wants or merely ex- 
pects to be employed after childbearing, 
limiting fertility offers an obvious rational 
strategy for coping with the combined 
demands of childrearing and employment. 

While limitation of fertility can serve as 
a strategy for minimizing the workload of 
women who plan to be employed after 
childbearing, recent research on women’s 
careers also suggests that fertility limita- 
tion may serve as a rational strategy for 
maximizing the quality of a woman’s 
post-childbearing employment. That is, 
when a woman interrupts her labor force 
participation in order to bear and raise 
children (and most women still do), the 
skills and knowledge she uses on the job 
tend to become obsolete and/or forgotten 
through disuse. As skills and knowledge 
(her human capital) depreciate, the 
woman becomes less valuable to employ- 
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ers; and the wages she can earn and, 
possibly, other desirable features of the 
jobs she can command deteriorate (Ross, 
1973; Mincer and Polachek, 1974). But 
the fewer children a woman bears, the less 
time she must take out of the labor force 
to raise her children to an age where they 
can be left to the care of others while the 
mother is at work, other things being 
equal. Thus, a woman who plans to be 
employed after childbearing might ration- 
ally plan to limit her childrearing-related 
interruptions in labor force participation 
by limiting the number of children she 
bears, and thereby minimize the extent to 
which this childbearing-related interrup- 
tion degrades the quality of her employ- 
ment after childbearing. 

Although limiting fertility might serve 
as a rational strategy for women to reduce 
the adverse effects of their child care 
duties on the quality of their employment 
following childbearing, women are likely 
to follow such a strategy only to the extent 
to which they are aware of the deleterious 
effect of labor force participation interrup- 
tions on the quality of post-interruption 
employment. Accurate information about 
wages, the availability of jobs and other 
market conditions is known to be un- 
evenly distributed, and many workers do 
not have the information necessary to 
make optimal work-related decisions 
(Gordon, 1972; McCall, 1970; Rees and 
Shultz, 1970). Building on these findings, 
we speculate that women learn about the 
labor market as they age, and that their 
information about the effects of interrup- 
tions in labor force participation improves 
-as they pass through their late teens and 
twenties. We suggest that as women grow 
older, they increasingly realize that their 
satisfactions from future employment are 
likely to improve if they limit the number 
of children they plan to bear. That is, 
women become increasingly aware that 
(1) their childcare responsibilities will 
cause them to interrupt their labor force 
participation, (2) employment interrup- 
tions reduce their employability and wage 
potential and (3) that they can reduce the 
length of their child-care-related employ- 
ment hiatus by reducing the number of 
children that they bear. Thus, we hypoth- 
esize that the effect of women’s labor 
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force participation plans on their fertility 
expectations becomes increasingly nega- 
tive as they age. We call this hypothesis 
the Learning Hypothesis, and the remain- 
der of this paper is devoted to evaluating 
its worth as an explanation of the effect of 
women’s age on the relationship between 
their labor force participation plans and 
fertility expectations. 


Data and Method 


Our strategy is to estimate the param- 
eters of a model of labor force participa- 
tion plans and fertility expectations sepa- 
rately for women in each of several differ- 
ent age groups. Once these parameters are 
estimated; age-related changes in the ef- 
fects of labor force participation plans on 
fertility expectations can.be ascertained 
by examining age-group differences in the 
relevant parameters of the model. A 
model which is appropriate for-this strat- 
egy should have two properties-which are 
worth mentioning in some detail at this 
point. First, the model should allow for 
the complex relationship between labor 
force participation plans and fertility ex- 
pectations. The empirical and theoretical 
work of some researchers suggests or im- 
plies that fertility plans affect labor force 
participation plans. (Sweet, 1973; Tien, 
1967; Bowen and Finegan, 1969; Cohen et 
al., 1970).! Other work suggests or implies 
that labor force participation exerts a 
negative effect on the number of children 
that women want, expect, consider ideal, 
or actually have (Pratt and Whelpton, 
1956; Ridley, 1958; Whelpton et al., 1966; 
Kupinsky, 1971; Mason, 1974). Perhaps 
the most sophisticated works on the sub- 
ject are those that suggest that women’s 
preferences for employment and 
childbearing both affect each other 
(Blake, 1970; Terry, 1974). Waite and 
Stolzenberg (1976) estimate a model 
which allows (but does not require) cau- 
sality to run in either or both directions 
between labor force participation plans 
and fertility expectations. They found 
evidence of reciprocal effects, though the 





! Our statement about the implications of this 
work depends upon the assumption that fertility and 
labor force participation are not completely un- 
planned activities. 
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impact of labor force participation plans 
on fertility expectations was much greater 
than the effect running in the opposite 
direction. 

A second important methodological 
point is that past theory and empirical re- 
search strongly suggest that women’s 
plans for both fertility and labor force par- 
ticipation are related to a number of their 
background characteristics such as race, 
educational attainment, and marital 
status. Thus, we include some of these 
background characteristics in our statisti- 
cal models, lest we mistake the effects of a 
neglected background factor which causes 
both work and fertility plans for a rela- 
tionship between these variables. 

The model of labor force participation 
plans and fertility expectations which was 
developed by Waite and Stolzenberg 
(1976) satisfies the two methodological re- 
quirements just mentioned; it allows (but 
does not require) one-way or reciprocal 
causation between women’s plans for fu- 
ture labor force participation and ex- 
pected family size and it includes, as 
common antecedents of both fertility ex- 
pectations and labor force participation 
plans, several variables which have been 
shown to affect both work plans and 
childbearing expectations. We will use 
this model in the present analysis. We will 
also use the same data base that we em- 
ployed in the earlier analysis (Waite and 
Stolzenberg, 1976). 

Since the Waite-Stolzenberg model and 
the data used to estimate it were described 
in detail earlier in this Review, only brief 
descriptions are needed here. Data are 
drawn from the National Longitudinal 
Survey of Labor Market Experiences of 
Young Women (NLS) done by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census and the Ohio State 
University. The sample started in 1968 
with about 5,000 women who were then 
representative of U.S. females aged 14 to 
24 years. By 1973, about 86 percent of the 
Original sample was intact. After eliminat- 
ing cases with missing data, we were left 
with an N of 3,589. Variables used in the 
model are described briefly below and 
more extensively in Waite and Stolzen- 
berg (1976): 

LFPP, or work plans, is a measure of 

the respondent’s plans for labor force 
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participation at age 35. This variable 
equals one if the young woman plans to 
be employed, zero if she is not sure or 
plans to be out of the labor force. 


FE, fertility expectations, is the total 
number of children which the respon- 
dent plans to have in her lifetime. 


SIBS is the number of siblings the re- 
spondent had in 1968. 


IFS, ideal family size, equals the 
number of children that the respondent 
considers “‘ideal’’ for a family. 


BLACK, a dummy variable for the 
young woman’s race, equals one if she 
is black, zero otherwise. 


ED equals the number of years of 
schooling completed by the respondent. 


MSP is a dummy variable for marital 
status which equals one if the young 
woman is married and living with her 
husband, zero otherwise. 


AGE equals the respondent’s age in 
years at the time of the 1973 interview. 


‘LEPMOM, the labor force participation 
of the respondent’s mother when the 
respondent was 14 years old, equals one 
if the mother worked, zero otherwise. 


WORKATT, work attitudes, is a nine- 
item scale of the young woman’s beliefs 
about the costs and benefits of labor 
force participation by married women. 


All correlations, means and standard de- 
viations used in the present paper are re- 
ported in Suter et al. (1975). 

The Waite-Stolzenberg model is 
presented pictorially in Figure 1 and 
mathematically in the two equations under 
the path diagram. For present purposes, 
the key feature of the model is that it 
allows, but does not require labor force 
participation plans and fertility expecta- 
tions to affect each other. These effects 
are, of course, “‘net’’ of the effects of 
variables on the left side of the diagram 
(corresponding to the right sides of the 
equations).2 Parameters of the model are 
estimated by two-stage least squares. 





2 The Waite-Stolzenberg model does not allow a 
direct effect of work attitudes on fertility but it does 
allow an indirect effect through labor force participa- 
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We feel obliged at this point tọ reiter- 


ate a commonly misunderstood point: the 
nonrecursive model used in this analysis 
allows work plans and fertility expecta- 
tions, both measured in the same survey, 
to influence each other. However, this 
model also allows one-way causation or 
no causal influence between the two at all. 
The presence of simultaneity is, in some 
sense, an empirical question, and we do 
not force it to appear in our model. 


Age and the Relationship between Labor 
Force- Participation Plans and Fertility 
Expectations 


In:order to investigate the effects of a 
woman’s age on the relationship between 


tion plans. This restriction is necessary to allow es- 
timation of coefficients of causal variables, Rather 
than contradicting students of fertility, such as Re- 
tert and Bumpass (1974) and Scanzoni (1975), who 
have argued that sex role attitudes and desired fertil- 
ity are related, we are building on their work by 
specifying a mechanism by which attitudes toward 
female employment are related to the number of 
children that women plan to bear. In calculations not 
reported here, we obtained further support for our 
use of WORKATT in the Basic Model by showing 
that substituting a different variable in its place pro- 
duced only the most trivial changes in the estimated 
effect of LFPP on IFS. This result is the sort of thing 
that one hopes for when using two-stage least 
squares—chaneging the instrumental variables does 
not alter the all-important relationship between the 
endogenous variables. Further, we have found that 
IFS can be deleted from the Basic Mode! without 
producing changes in the conclusions reported in 
Waite and Stolzenberg (1976). However, de- 
leting IFS reduces the efficiency of the instruments 
and, thus, greatly increases the instability of the es- 
timates. Therefore, we find it prudent to leave IFS in 
the model. And, finally, we can bring one new piece 
of evidence to bear in support of our decision to 
exclude WORKATT from the equation for FE. Fol- 
lowing Kohn and Schooler (1973, who follow Dun- 
can et al., 1968), we calculated the residuals of the 
two equations in the Basic Model and then correlated 
these residuals with the exogenous variables, If our 
assumptions are correct regarding the exclusion of 
WORKATT from the equation for FE, then the cor- 
relation between WORKATT and the residuals from 
the equation for FE will be zero. The actual correla- 
tion between WORKATT and the residuals is 
— 0088, which seems sufficiently small to be re- 
garded as no different from zero. Correlating 
WORKATT with the residuals is a weak test of our 
assumptions but, taken together with our substantive 
arguments and other empirical results, we believe 
that it completes a solid case in support of our deci- 
sion to exclude WORKATT from the equation for 
`- fertility expectations. 
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her fertility expectations and labor force 
participation plans, we estimated the pa- 
rameters of our Basic Model separately 
for women in five age categories: 19 to 20 
years old, 21 and 22, 23 and 24, 25 and 26, 
and 27 to 29 years of age. The complete 
results of these regression equations are 
provided for reference in Suter et al. 
(1975). However, tnasmuch as these re- 
gressions provided some 70 metric coeff- 
cients, 70 standardized coefficients, 70 
standard errors, and 10 R-squared statis- 
tics, our discussion of these results will be 
facilitated by using less detailed tables in 
this article. Table 1 presents the metric 
coefficients for work plans in the equation 
for fertility expectations by respondent’s 
age. Note that the coefficients for work 
plans are all negative and that they in- 
crease in absolute value strictly monoton- 
ically as age increases. Two features of 
these results are striking. First, the dif- 
ference between the coefficient for 19- and 
20-year-olds and the coefficient for 27- 
through 29-year-olds is substantial. For 
the youngest group, the coefficient is 
about —.28, indicating that when the ef- 


fects of other variables in the Basic Model 


are held constant, women’s plans to par- 
ticipate in the labor force at age 35 de- 
crease their expected family size by an 
average of .28 children. For the oldest age 
group, the coefficient for work plans is 
about —1.44 more than five times as large 
as the effect of work plans on the youngest 
group. Thus, for 27—29-year-old women, 
plans to participate in the labor force at 
age 35 decrease expected family size by an 
average of 1.44 children, net of other fac- 
tors included in the equation for fertility 


expectations. Inasmuch as the 27-29- © 


year-old women in the NLS sample ex- 
pected to bear an average of 2.5 children 
in their lifetime, the estimated effect of 
work plans on the expected fertility of 
these women reasonably can be regarded 
as enormous. 

The second striking feature of Table 1 is 


the linearity of the relationship between . 


women’s age and the metric coefficient for 
work plans. Space limitations do not allow 
graphic presentation of this relationship, 
so we use the Pearsonian correlation to 
measure the degree of linear association 
between age and the effect of LFPP on 
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Table 1. Net Effects of Labor Force Participation Plans (LFPP) on Fertility Expectation (FF), 
by Age Group, with Corresponding Multiple R-Squared Statistics 


Partial Regression Coefficients 
Metric . Beta 
(Unstandardized) (Standardized) R? for 
Age Group Coefficients Coefficients Equation N 
19.20 —.278 -.111 430 663 
(.422) (. 168) 
21-22 —.646 —.292 .273 739 
(.290) (.131) 
23~-24 —. 691 —.308 295 682 
(.413) (. 184) 
25—26 —. 804 —.351 .123 686 
(.475) (.207) 
27~29 —1.439 —. 540 .037 819 
(.627) (.235) 


FE. The zero-order correlation between 
the midpoints of the age groups and the 
coefficients for work plans is —.955 and is 
significantly different from zero at the 2.5 
percent level (F = 30.75). Thus, age ex- 
plains 91.1 percent (= [-.955]?) of the 
variance in the coefficient for work plans. 
We fitted a straight line to the metric coef- 
ficients reported in Table 1 by least- 
squares regression,’ obtaining the follow- 
ing parameter estimates (where b is the 
coefficient of work plans): 


$ = 1.963 — 0.1154 Age R? = .9111. ay 


According to equation (1), the effect of 
work plans on fertility expectations 
changes by —.1154 expected children per 
year of age. 


3 The coefficients of work plans in the different 
age groups have different standard errors. Thus, the 
ordinary least-squares assumption of homoscedasti- 
city is violated in our estimation of the parameters of 
equation (1). This problem can be overcome by using 
the inverses of the squared ståndard errors of the 
coefficients for work plans as estimates of the main 
diagonal of the variance-covariance matrix of the 
residuals in a generalized least-squares (GLS) re- 
gression of b on age. Since the coefficients for work 
plans were estimated from disjoint subsets of the 
NLS sample, the off-diagonal elements of the 
- variance-covariance matrix of the residuals are all 
zero. Following this procedure we obtain the follow- 
ing GLS regression of b on Age: 


b = 1.6666 —.1033 Age R? = .862. (la) 


The F statistic for the GLS regression is 18.66, indi- 
cating that the hypothesis of ‘'no relationship" be- 
tween age and the coefficient for work plans can be 
rejected at the 2.5 percent significance level. 


We have also derived an alternative 
method for estimating the relationship be- 
tween age and the effect of LFPP on FE. 
The alternative method produces nearly 
identical estimates of the relationship be- 
tween age and the effect of LFPP on FE, 
increasing our confidence in the estimates 
presented in equations (1) and (1a). These 
calculations are presented in Stolzenberg 
and Waite (1976). 

Thus, our empirical findings are consis- 
tent with the Learning Hypothesis 
presented at the start of this ‘paper. We 
now consider (and reject on empirical 
grounds) some alternatives to the Learn- 
ing Hypothesis which are also consistent 
with the empirical results which we have 
just presented. 


Testing Alternative Hypotheses 


According to the Learning Hypothesis, 
-aS women grow older, they tend increas- 
ingly to realize that the rewards of their 
post-childbearing employment are likely 
to be greater if they have a small rather 
than a large family. Thus, as women age, 
the inhibiting effect of their labor force 
participation plans on their fertility expec- 
tations becomes stronger. Unfortunately, 
the NLS surveys of young women do not 
contain questions designed to determine 
young women’s ideas about the effects of 
labor force participation interruptions on 
their employability and earning power. 
Thus, it is not possible to test all parts of 
the Learning Hypothesis. However, we - 
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can provide some indirect support for our 
reasoning by showing that certain plausi- 
ble alternative explanations of our find- 
ings are not true. We will consider two of 
these alternatives. First, we examine the 
possibility that our findings are caused by 
cohort differences in sex-role attitudes 
rather than age differences in knowledge 
of factors affecting employability and 
earning power. Second, we will address 
the possibility that we are mistaking the 
effects of women’s life cycle stage for the 
effects of their age on the relationship be- 
tween work plans and fertility expecta- 
tions, thereby providing an erroneous in- 
terpretation of our findings. 

For convenience, we will call the first 
alternative hypothesis the Liberation Hy- 
pothesis. According to this hypothesis, 
there has been a secular trend in women’s 
ideas about proper role behavior -for 
mothers of young children. As a result of 
this trend, it is more acceptable to mem- 
bers of recent birth cohorts than to those 
of less recent birth cohorts for a mother of 
young children to spend considerable time 
away from home in order to hold employ- 
ment, assuming that responsible adult 
care is provided for the children in the 
mother’s absence. Thus, according to the 
Liberation Hypothesis, women from 
younger cohorts who expect to be em- 
ployed after childbearing expect to inter- 
rupt their labor force participation for less 
time per child than women from older 
cohorts who have similar expectations of 
labor force activity. As a result, members 
of younger cohorts find childbearing less 
detrimental to their future employability 
and earning power than women from older 
cohorts, and maximizing earnings and 
employability is less reason for members 
of younger cohorts to limit their fertility 
than for women from older cohorts. Be- 
cause the data we utilize in this paper are 
cross-sectional, cohorts are indistinguish- 
able from age groups. Therefore, if the 
Liberation Hypothesis is true, the rela- 
tionship we find between age and the ef- 
fect of work plans on fertility expectations 
is partially or even entirely the effect of 
cohort differences in sex-role attitudes, 
not developmental factors which have 
caused age differences in knowledge of 
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the effects of interruptions in labor force 
participation.“ 

Fortunately, the NLS data permit us to 
investigate the possibility that age dif- 
ferences in sex-role attitudes account for 
the relationship we have found between 
women’s age and the effect of the labor 
force participation plans on their fertility 
expectations. The Liberation Hypothesis 
assumes that younger women are more 
liberal than older women in their sex-role 
attitudes and more tolerant of work out- 
side the home by mothers of young chil- 
dren. Our data include four Likert-scale 
questions which deal with the effects of 
women’s employment on the welfare of 
their families. These are items 1, 4, 6 and 8 
in the work attitude scale, WORKATT, 
mentioned earlier and discussed in detail 
in Waite and Stolzenberg (1976). These 
items are presented in Table 2. The corre- 
lation between responses to these items 
and women’s age are given in the right- 
most column of Table 2. Although the first 
and sixth items have correlations with age 
which are significantly different from zero 
at the one percent level, it is clear that 
none of these items has a strong enough 
association with age to account fully for 
the powerful relationship between age and 
the effect of labor force participation plans 
on fertility expectations. (Means and 
standard deviations of responses to these 
items for the age groups showed no non- 
linear associations.) A more rigorous test 
of the Liberation. Hypothesis is available 
using multiple regression. Since the Lib- - 
eration Hypothesis states that the rela- 


4 One reader of this paper suggested that the effect 
of age on the relationship between work plans and 
fertility expectations might be due to cohort changes 
in number of children expected, with older women 
anticipating substantially larger completed families 
than their younger counterparts. One also might 
argue that younger women should be more likely to 
plan for later labor force participation than should 
older women. However, neither of these arguments 
holds up under clase inspection. The zero-order cor- 
relation between Age and FE is .0364. The means 
and standard deviations of fertility expectations are 
very similar for all age groups, differing by only 0.10 
child between the oldest and the youngest (2.52 ver- 
sus 2.41). Also, approximately the same proportion 
in-all age groups plan to work at age 35; .44 for those 
19 and 20 versus .49 for those 27 to 29. The correla- 
tion between Age and LFPP is —.0140. 
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tionship between a woman’s age and the 
effect of her work plans on her fertility 
intentions is due to cohort differences in 
sex-role attitudes, the hypothesis will be 
supported if the relationship between age 
and the coefficient for work plans in the 
equation for fertility expectations van- 
ishes when the effect of these attitudes is 
held constant. In order to test the Libera- 
tion Hypothesis, we have computed sev- 
eral regression analyses which are re- 
ported in columns A and B of Table 2. In 
each regression, we allow the coefficient 
for work plans in the Basic Model to be 
caused by two independent variables: the 
midpoint of the age span of the women for 
whom the coefficient was estimated, and 
these women’s mean value on a Likert- 
scale questionnaire item which measures 
attitudes about the effects of a mother’s 
employment on the welfare of her family.° 
The Learning Hypothesis predicts that the 
coefficient of age in these regressions will 
be about the same as the coefficient of age 
when no sex-role attitude measures are 
included in the equation (i.e., the coeffi- 
cient will be about the same as the coeffi- 
cient of age in equation [1]). The Libera- 
tion Hypothesis predicts that the coeffi- 
cient for age will vanish, or at least be 
substantially reduced when sex-role atti- 
tude measures are included in the equa- 
tion predicting the coefficient for work 
plans. Remembering that the coefficient 
for age in equation (1) is ~.1154, it is clear 
from the regression results presented in 
column A of Table 2 that holding sex-role 
attitudes constant causes only trivial dif- 
ferences in our estimate of the effect of 
women’s age on the coefficient for work 
plans in the Basic Model. The coefficient 
for age is changed only slightly when the 
effect of sex-role attitudes is held con- 
stant. Similarly, looking at column C of 
Table 2, notice that the correlation be- 


$ Since we were able to estimate the Basic Model 
separately for only five age groups, we have only five 
age-specific coefficients for work plans. Thus, the 
number of independent variables that can be entered 
into a regression analysis of these coefficients is ex- 
tremely limited. So we perform five separate re- 
gressions, each one regressing the coefficient for 
work plans on age and a different sex-role attitude 
indicator. 
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tween age and the coefficient for work 
plans remains high when it is partialled on 
the various sex-role attitudes. So we have 
an empirical basis for rejecting the Libera- 
tion Hypothesis. We now turn to another 
hypothesis which competes with our ex- 
planation of age differences in the effects 
of labor force participation plans on fertil- 
ity expectations. 

A second alternative to the Learning 
Hypothesis is the hypothesis that it is a 
woman’s life cycle stage, not her age, 
which determines the impact of her labor 
force participation plans on her fertility 
expectations. The concept of the life cycle, 
with regular, sequential stages of devel- 
opment, would seem to have enormous 
potential as an explanatory variable in the 
analysis of female labor force participa- 
tion (Kish and Lansing, 1957; Waite, 
1976). Life cycle stages are typically con- 
ceived as periods of time bounded by 
milestones in the life of an ideal-typical 
individual (Glick, 1947). In research on 
women’s fertility and labor force partici- 
pation, these milestones would reasonably 
include the woman’s marriage, her first 
childbirth, and her final childbirth. These 
events mark obvious time-ordered discon- 
tinuities in the experiences to which a 
woman is exposed. One might conjecture 
that changes in life cycle stage—rather 
than a more-or-less continuous process of 
acquiring knowledge as one grows older, 
as suggested by the Learning 
Hypothesis—is the mechanism by which 
women become more knowledgeable 
about the demands of child care and, con- 
sequently, more likely to curtail their ex- 
pected fertility to accommodate their 
plans for employment. And, since life 
cycle stages are sequential, phenomena 
which are caused by progress through the 
life cycle will also be correlated with age. 
Thus, it is plausible that the relationship 
that we have observed between age and 
the coefficient for work plans is spurious 
and can be accounted for by the correla- 
tion between age and life cycle state. We 
call this plausible alternative to the Learn- 
ing Hypothesis the Life Cycle Hypoth- 
esis. 

Since the mean age of women in the 
NLS sample increases strictly monotoni- 
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cally with each successive life cycle stage, 
the coefficient for work plans in the equa- 
tion for fertility expectations must have a 
larger value for women in earlier life cycle 
stages if the Life Cycle Hypothesis is to 
remain plausible. Looking at columns A 
and B of Table 3, notice that the coeffi- 
cients for LFPP are inconsistent with the 
Life Cycle Hypothesis: the absolute value 
of the metric coefficient for work plans 
reaches a maximum at stage 1, decreases 
from stage 1 to stage 3 and then increases 
substantially in stage 4. So we have an 
empirical basis for rejecting the Life Cycle 
Hypothesis. 

It seems worthwhile to stress that we 
have not argued that there are no life cycle 
stage effects on the impact of work plans 
on fertility expectations. Rather, we have 
argued that we have not mistaken those 
effects (if indeed they exist) for the effects 
of age. As we mentioned briefly, the ef- 
fects of. life cycle stage on the fertility 
expectations-work plans relationship is of 
considerable intrinsic interest, and it 
would be desirable to investigate those ef- 
fects in some detail. However, women 


have considerable ability to choose when 
to move from one life cycle stage to an- 
other, making it necessary for any re- 
search on life cycle stage effects to be 
designed to avoid biases caused-by self- 
selection into the various life cycle stages. 
Unfortunately, the most efficient research 
design for investigating life cycle stage ef- 
fects is not the most efficient design for 
investigation of age effects, and we must 
defer our investigation of life cycle stage 
effects until some later time. 


The Effects of Fertility Expectations on 
Labor Force Participation Plans, by Age 
and by Life Cycle Stage 


In an earlier analysis, Waite and Stol- 
zenberg (1976) found that NLS women’s 
fertility expectations had only very slight 
effects on their plans for labor force par- 
ticipation at age 35. We concluded that 
this finding was surprising, but that it did 
not contradict earlier research which 
found that mothers of preschool-age chil- 
dren are less likely to participate in the 
labor force than women who do not have 


Table 3. Effects of Labor Force Participation Plans (LFPP) on Fertility Expectations (FE), by Life 


Cycle Stage, with Related Statistics * 


Partial Regression Coefficient 
of LFPP in Equation for FE’ 
Metric (Un- Beta R’ of ` 
standardized) (Standardized) Equation 
Life Cycle Stage Coefficients Coefficients for FE Mean Age N° 
i A B C D E 
1. Never married and - : 
no children ever born —1.052 —, 392 .369 21.6 894 
(.398) (.148) 
2. Married with no 
children ever born -0.490 —.237 , 208 23.1 676 
l (.292) (.141) 
3. Married with some 
children and expecting 
to bear more children —0 .309 —.130 . 387 24.4 775 
(.394) (.166) 
4, Married with some 
‘children and no more , 
children expected -0.980 ~.519 .090 26.0 797 
(.394) (.209) 





* All variables defined in text. 


* Partial regression coefficients estimated by the method of two-stage least squares. Statistics re- 
ported in columns, A, B, and C in this table obtained by estimating the equation for fertility expec- 
tations described in Figure 1 separately for women in different life cycle stages. Standard errors of . 


coefficients in parentheses. 


° 447 women were divorced, separated, widowed, not “spouse present,” did not report their marital 
status, or were never-married mothers, These women were excluded from the life cycle stage analyses. 
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young children (see Sweet, 1968). Rather, 
we argued that 


if childbearing reduces female labor force 
participation primarily by putting intense 
pressure on mothers to stay home with their 
preschool-age children, then finding of neg- 
ligible effects on fertility expectations on 
work plans might well be due to the high 
probability that women in our sample expect 
that their children will be of school age by 
the time the respondents themselves are 35 
years old. (Waite and Stolzenberg, 1976:249) 


If this explanation of our earlier findings is 
correct, then we should find no large life 
cycle or age differences in the effects of 
fertility expectations on work plans. Con- 
sistent with this expectation, we find that 
the effect of fertility expectations on labor 
force participation plans is uniformly 
small in all life cycle stages and all age 
groups in which we estimated the Basic 
Model. In the five age groups, the metric 
coefficients are, from youngest to oldest, 
—~ 038, —.013, —.016, —.006 and —.050. 
Standardized coefficients in those age 
groups are, respectively, —.096, —.029, 
~.036, ~.015, and —.135. In the four life 
cycle stages defined earlier in this paper, 
the metric coefficients are, from first stage 
to last, —.046, —.012, —.033 and .032. In 
those four stages, the standardized coeff- 
cients are, respectively, —.123, —.025, 
—.079 and .060. (Space limits our presen- 
tation of standard errors, R-squared’s, 
etc.; see Suter et al., 1975, for those data.) 
These findings leave Waite and Stolzen- 
berg’s earlier conclusions undisturbed. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The research reported here was under- 
taken to describe and explain the effect of 
young women’s age on the relationship 
between their fertility expectations and 
plans for future labor force participation. 
We found that the effect of labor force 
participation plans on fertility expecta- 
tions varies from a mild inhibiting effect 
for 19- and 20-year-olds to a strong nega- 
T influence for 27- through 29-year- 
olds. 

To explain this finding, we advanced 
the Learning Hypothesis. According to 
the Learning Hypothesis, the inverse ef- 
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fect of work plans on fertility expectations 
increases as women age from 19 to 29 
because their knowledge of the demands 
of motherhood and their information 
about the labor market improve during 
that time; as women grow older, they be- 
come increasingly aware of the extent to 
which childbearing and childrearing are 
likely to interrupt their labor force partici- 
pation and, consequently, reduce the qual- 
ity of their subsequent employment. As a 
result, we reasoned that the extent to 
which women limit their expected fertility 
to accommodate their employment plans 
increases as they grow older. The Learn- 
ing Hypothesis is tested only indirectly in 
this paper because we lack the data neces- 
sary to perform a direct test. However, 
the hypothesis is consistent with the facts 
available to us at this time. Further, we 
test two plausible alternatives to the 
Learning Hypothesis and are able to reject 
them both, thereby increasing our confi- 
dence in our explanation of age dif- 
ferences in the effect of labor force par- 
ticipation plans on fertility expectations. 

If the Learning Hypothesis is true, it 
would appear to have important implica- 
tions for certain fertility reduction strat- 
egies which have been advanced in recent 
years. For example, it has been suggested 
that the birth rate in the United States and 
other nations can be lowered by increas- 
ing employment opportunities for married 
women (Blake, 1969; 1970; Davis, 1967). 
The logic behind this proposal is to offer 
women a choice between careers as 
mothers and careers as labor force par- 
ticipants. However, our findings suggest 
that the success of this strategy in reduc- 
ing actual fertility may depend heavily 
upon the age at which women bear chil- 
dren. If women tend to do their childbear- 
ing at an age when the effect of labor force 
participation plans on fertility expecta- 
tions is high, then job opportunities which 
induce females to plan future labor force 
participation would seem likely to have a 
large impact on the number of children 
that women actually bear. But if women 
tend to do their childbearing at an age 
when labor force participation plans have 
only a weak effect on fertility expecta- 
tions, then economic and social conditions 
which induce females to plan future em- 
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ployment seem likely to have only a weak 
effect on actual fertility, regardless of how 
much these work plans subsequently 
might lead mothers to wish that they had 
been less fertile. However, if the Learning 
Hypothesis is correct, then the relation- 
ship between women’s age and the effect 
of their labor force participation plans on 
their fertility expectations is not fixed de- 
velopmentally, but varies as a function of 
their knowledge of the labor market and 
the demands of childbearing and childrear- 
ing. Thus, it seems possible to use mass 
educational campaigns to speed up the 
process by which women acquire this 
knowledge and, thereby, to lower the age 
at which labor force participation plans 
exert a significant impact on fertility ex- 
pectations. We suspect that an educa- 
tional campaign of this sort might be used 
to increase the efficiency of a program 
designed to reduce population growth by 
increasing the proportion of women who 
plan to be employed after childbearing. 
However, we are acutely aware that we 
are unable to provide a direct test of the 
Learning Hypothesis, and so we dare say 
only that these inferences seem reason- 
able in light of our findings, but that they 
must await further, more direct testing be- 
fore being accepted, let alone applied as 
part of a population policy. 

Finally, a few. additional words about 
our methods and models are in order. 
Careful readers undoubtedly have re- 
mained aware throughout this paper that 
our measure of fertility expectations, FE, 
has two components, actual past fertility 
and expected future fertility. One reason- 
ably might elaborate the models we have 
utilized here and elsewhere to untangle 
the three-way relationship between these 
two fertility expectation components and 
labor force participation plans. Indeed, 
consideration of the role of past fertility 
led us to consider the Life Cycle Hypoth- 
esis in this paper, and we suggest that 
construction of more elaborate models 
which distinguish past from future fertility 
would be a logical next step in studying 
the process by which women’s fertility 
and work plans ‘become interrelated.® 





6 This would be a theoretical as well as an empiri- 
cal next step, since, to the best of our knowledge, 
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However, the present analysis was de- 
signed primarily to answer theoretical 
questions which currently exist in the 
sociological and, to a lesser extent, the 
economic and family planning literatures 
on childbearing and female employment. 
We have tried to confront those issues in 
their most basic form as they have ap- 
peared in the literature. 

Similarly, we believe that another next 
step would be to include measures of cur- 
rent or past labor force participation in the 
model. We have left labor force participa- 
tion experience out of the present analysis 
because past research implies that the 
most important effects of work experience 
are probably not linear and additive but, 
rather, a series of interaction effects. For 
example, we would expect that the effects 
of employment interact strongly with 
school enrollment status in determining 
future labor force participation. For those 
who are enrolled in school, nonparticipa- 
tion in the labor force probably does not 
indicate a low propensity for future labor 
force participation. But for those who are 
not enrolled in school, nonparticipants are 
probably less likely to be part of the labor 
force in the future than women who 
presently work. Further, according to 
Mason’s (1974) ‘‘role hiatus hypothesis,” 
it is not employment or even rewarding 
employment per se that induces women to 
develop a taste for labor force participa- 
tion, but it is employment in the absence 
of marriage that makes career women out 
of working girls, and so on. The point 
being made is simply that it is not trivial to 
add ‘‘work experience” to an analysis of 
fertility and labor force participation 
plans. Rather than attempt too much in 
the space of a single paper, we have left 
considerations of the role of work experi- 
ence and of the separate effects of past 
and expected future fertility to later, more 
complex analyses. We have spent our ef- 
fort here in understanding some basic fea- 
tures of the effect of age on the link be- 
tween labor force participation plans and 
fertility expectations. 


there is no work whatsoever on the effects of labor 
force participation plans on parity progressions; but 
see Hout (1977) for an analysis of other factors re- 
lated to parity progressions. 
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ECOLOGICAL APPROACH TO MIGRATION REEXAMINED* 


DAVID F. SLY AND JEFF TAYMAN 
Florida State University 


American Sociological Review 1977, Vol. 42 (October):783~795 


The organizational model of migration asserts that demographic responses are the.result of 
organizational change and that they are influenced only indirectly by technological and 
environmental factors. Previous research has validated the usefulness of this model in develop~ 
ing an understanding of the population migration process in relatively less-developed ecologi- 
cal units. The application of this model to more complex ecological units in thls paper, however, 
calls into question its generalizability and leads to the consideration of an alternative model 
which postulates that migration is a direct response to environmental conditions and that the 
influences of technology and organization on migration operate indirectly through their effects 
on the environment. Support for the environmental model using correlation and path tech- 
niques leads to the suggestion that alternative sets of factors influence migration differently at 
more complex levels of development. Whether organizational or environmental factors influ- 
ence migration most directly appears to be determined by which is more strongly influenced by 


technology. 


Sly (1972) has developed and tested an 
ecological model of migration which 
builds principally upon the works of Haw- 
ley (1950), Schnore (1958) and Duncan 
(1959). According to this model’s two 
major propositions, migration is a re- 
sponse to organizational change, and 
technology and environment only influ- 
ence migration to the extent that they 
elicit organizational change. As Sly 


* This research has been supported in part by 
grants from NICHD and the Ford Foundation; Com- 
ponents of Metropolitan Population Change, 1R01- 
BD09329-02; and Rural Development and Urbaniza- 
tion, 765-0058. We wish to thank Professors Basil 
Zimmer and Charles Nam for their comments and 
suggestions as well as the critical eyes of two review- 
ers. 


(1972:619) argues, ‘‘environment and 
technology do not operate directly on mi- 
gration, but effect migration through 
changes in organization . . . variations in 
the migration rates of small and large 
aggregates alike can be explained by ob- 
serving the effects of variations in external 
factors on population organization.” De- 
spite the viability of this organizational 
model, Frisbie and Poston (1975) have 
argued against the temptation to assert 
causality within complex ecological sys- 
tems on the grounds that ‘‘the direction of 
causality in ecological systems is surely a 
function of the point of analytical depar- 
ture.” Thus, although the findings of Fris- 
bie and Poston are supportive of the 
organizational model, they argue that 
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even though population size may seek an 
equilibrium with organization, population 
size must also seek an equilibrium with 
environmental and technological factors, 
particularly when the latter are them- 
selves responses to organizational change. 

Sly, however, does point out that his 
test of the organizational model is not 
wholly adequate; he confines his attention 
to the migration of black males from 253 
Southern cotton belt counties, and 
suggests that further testing of the model 
should include consideration of areas with 
different and more complex sustenance 
organizations. Thus, although Frisbie and 
Poston included all nonmetropolitan coun- 
ties of the coterminous United States in 
their analysis, they did not include the 
more urban and more industrialized areas 
of the United States. They also urge that 
the type of ecological analysis employed 
be extended to include consideration of 
urban areas. 

The primary objectives of the present 
paper are to build upon the works of Sly 
and Frisbie and Poston by (1) directly test- 
ing the organizational model on a group of 
manufacturing centers and (2) altering the 
point of analytical departure by posing an 
alternative model which suggests that mi- 
gration may be a demographic response to 
environmental conditions created by 
organization and technology. If the organ- 
izational model can be accepted under the 
vastly more complex conditions of ouir 
sample of areas, its two major theoretical 
propositions will have gained substantial 
support; rejection of the alternative model 
would lend still greater support to the 
organizational model; while rejection of 
both models, or the organizational model, 
would lend support to the notions of the 
complexity of causality in ecological sys- 
tems. 

The ecological complex as a frame of 
reference has been discussed in several 
places (Duncan, 1959; Gibbs and Martin, 
1959; Schnore, 1966; Hawley, 1968; Sly, 
1972; Frisbie and Poston, 1975) and will 
not be systematically reviewed here again. 
Instead, a short discussion will be 
provided to explain (1) how the sample of 
areas was selected and (2) why and how 
the particular indicators employed were 
selected. 
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Sample 


As noted above, recent research view- 
ing components of population change as 
demographic responses to changes in 
sustenance organization has focused upon 
agricultural and nonmetropolitan areas, 
and the researchers performing this work 
have urged others to examine the same 
questions in more complex areas. Central 
cities of Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas seem ideally constituted for this 
purpose. Their sustenance organizations 
are complex and continuously undergoing 
change (Kasarda, 1972; Zimmer, 1975). 
Similarly, central cities have experienced 
marked population change, and a consid- 
erable amount of their white population 
change can be attributed to migration 
(Hawley et al., 1964; U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1971; Morrison, 1974). Yet, cities 
are vastly different in character and have 
developed markedly different sustenance 
organizations (Galle and Williams, 1963; 
Kasarda, 1972; Yu, 1972). In order to 
exercise some control over the type of 
sustenance organization development 
which has occurred in these areas, we de- 
cided to focus upon those with a strong 
manufacturing base. In part, this decision 
was predicated on the notion that these 
areas would have the most developed 
sustenance organizations (Gibbs and Mar- 
tin, 1959; 1962; Hawley, 1971) and, in 
part, on the assumption that a group of 
manufacturing cities would have experi- 
enced vastly different migration experi- 
ences (Taeuber, 1972; Rerry, 1973). 

With these assumptions in mind, we. 
selected central cities of SMSAs having at 
least 30 percent of their jobs classified as 
manufacturing (U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 1966a). These criteria yielded a sample 
of 90 cities, 77 located in the industrialized 
Northeast and North Central states; only 
one city (San Jose) in the West was in- 
cluded. 


Selection of Variables and 
Operationalization 


Ecologically, migration is viewed as a 
component of areal population change 
and, as such, it can be considered the 
other than natural increase or decrease in 
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areal population size between two points 
in time. As Sly (1972:615-6) notes, 
measures of net migration are ideally 
suited for the type of ecological analysis 
performed. Estimates of the net migration 
of the white population for the cities in our 
sample were obtained from the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census (1971). These esti- 
mates were calculated using the vital 
statistics method; however, no adjust- 
ments were made for boundary changes 
between 1960 and 1970 and all annexed 
populations were counted as net migra- 
tion.! Thus, the estimates are biased and 
tend to overstate net in-migration and un- 
derstate net out-migration. 

This bias, however, does not have any 
systematic effect upon the data for three 
reasons. First, one-half of the cities did 
not annex any new population during the 
intercensal period and where annexation 
did occur, it tended to be relatively 
small—less than ten percent of the 1960 
population in another 36 cities. Second, 
by limiting our attention to the white 
population, we have reduced further the 
impact of annexation on the estimates to 
the extent that each annexed population 
was nonwhite, Third, the calculated rates 
of net migration actually used in the 
analysis further reduced the impact of an- 
nexation to the extent that the populations 
were differentially affected by the out- 
migration of whites during earlier periods 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1972). The 
zero-order correlation coefficient between 
the percent of population annexed and the 
net migration rate for the 90 cities was 
only .032. 

To identify relevant independent vari- 
ables for inclusion in the analysis, we have 
relied largely upon the work of others 
(Coe, 1959; Blanco, 1963; 1964; Goldstein 
and Mayer, 1964; Ullman, 1965; 





1 For convenience of interpreting the migration 
rates, we multiplied each by a negative one. Since 
the vast majority of cities lost population as a result 
of migration, this statistical procedure allows us to 
refer to those cities having the largest negative net 
migration rates as having the highest migration. This 
transformation has been taken into account in the 
hypotheses presented below. Thus, the hypothesis 
stating an association between migration and the un- 
employment rate indicates that as the unemployment 
rate increases the net out-migration increases. 
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Greenwood, 1969; Karp and Kelly, 1971; 
Hansen, 1972; Hawley, 1972; Greenwood, 
1973; Winsborough, 1974; Shaw, 1975). 
The theoretical definitions which guided 
our classification of these variables as 
organizational, environmental or 
technological factors are the same ones 
employed by Sly (1972) and Frisbie and 
Poston (1975). 

Under the organizational rubric we in- 
cluded (1) the index of industrial disper- 
sion (Sly, 1972) and (2) the percent of the 
white population which was unemployed 
in 1960. Under the environmental rubric 
we have placed three factors: (1) the per- 
cent of the central city population which is 
nonwhite in 1960, (2) the total density of 
the central city in 1960 and (3) the percent 
of central city jobs held by noncentral city 
residents in 1960. In addition to these fac- 
tors, two technological variables have 
been included: central city commuting ef- 
ficiency in 1960 and central city value 
added by manufacturing in 1960. 

The sustenance organization of central 
cities can be viewed as consisting of four 
major types of niches: manufacturing, re- 
tail, wholesale, and selected services. 
Since each of the cities in our sample has a 
manufacturing-oriented sustenance organ- 
ization and since manufacturing has de- 
centralized in these cities, the index of 
industrial dispersion measures the access 
to nonmanufacturing niches (Sly, 
1972:620-1). The index was calculated 
over the four major categories noted 
above, using data taken from the U.S. 
Census of Business (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census 1966a; 1966b; 1966c; 1966d). Al- 
though a number of alternative organ- 
izational dimensions could have been 
selected, we decided to focus on industrial 
dispersion because of its theoretical 
significance (Gibbs and Browning, 1966) 
and the fact that a number of studies have 
already demonstrated its empirical rela- 
tionship to other organizational dimen- 
sions (Rogers, 1957; Clemente and Stur- 
gis, 1972; Kasarda, 1974). 

Our second indicator of the sustenance 
organization of cities taps the dimension 
of number of niches mentioned by Gibbs 
and Martin (1959), Sly (1972) and Gibbs 
and Poston (1975). It is merely the white 
unemployment rate which gives us an 
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index of the extent to which the existing 
sustenance organization is able to absorb 
the available potential workers in the city. 
Thus, the index provides a good idea of 
the extent to which there is an equilib- 
rium between the size of population and 
the organization of an area (Hawley, 
1950:77-9). 

The three environmental factors in- 
cluded appear to be straightforward adop- 
tions from previous ecological studies. 
The percent of the central city population 
which is nonwhite is an indicator of the 
competition which whites face for niches, 
while the percent of central city jobs held 
by noncentral city residents is another 
measure of external threat to the white 
central city population (Blalock, 1956; 
Heer, 1963). The third environmental 
variable (density) taps the dimsenion of 
“environmental deterioration” of cities, 
and a number of studies have indicated 
that high density creates situations from 
which whites flee (Winsborough, 1974; 
Humphrey and Krout, 1975). 

The two indicators of technology which 
we employ were picked to be closely re- 
lated to our indicators of organization and 
environment. If we assume that the major 
tool in the organization of sustenance ac- 
tivities is money, then value added to 
manufacturing is one measure of 
technological input to the sustenance 
organization. Moreover, value added is af- 
fected by the supply-demand curve for 
goods produced by the sustenance organ- 
ization, and in this sense can be viewed as 
a measure of technological adaptability. 
The final technological factor considered 
is the central city commuting efficiency. 
This index was obtained by taking the 
total number of in-commuters for each 
city, subtracting the number of out- 
commuters, and dividing by the total of all 
commuters; the measure is synonymous 
to the measure of migration efficiency 
(Shryock, 1964; Galle and Williams, 
1972). The measure is of particular value 
because a number of studies have docu- 
mented relationships between commuting 
and migration (Goldstein and Mayer, 
1964; Termote, 1975). Furthermore, it is a 
direct measure of not only the extent to 
which technology allows competition 
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from outside the central city but also of 
the extent to which the city population can 
compete in other environments. 


Hypotheses 


Applying these data to Sly’s model gen- 
erates seven hypotheses relating each of 
the independent variables to the rate of 
net migration: 

(1) The higher the index of industrial 
dispersion, the lower the net- 
migration rate. 

(2) The higher the unemployment in- 
dex, the higher the net-migration 
rate. 

(3) The higher the commuting effi- 
ciency, the higher the net-migration 
rate, 

(4) The higher the percent value added 
to manufacturing, the lower the 
net-migration rate. 

(5) The higher the percent of central 
city jobs occupied by non-central 
city residents, the higher the net- 
migration rate. 

(6) The higher the percent nonwhite, 
the higher the net-migration rate. 

(7) The higher the density, the higher 
the net-migration rate. 


If the model which views net migration as 
a direct response to organizational change 
and only an indirect response to technol- 
ogy and the environment is to gain sup- 
port, we should find (1) that migration is 
more closely related to each of the organ- 
izational variables than each of the 
environmental and technological variables 
and (2) that controlling for the organ- 
izational variables will reduce markedly 
the associations between the envi- 
ronmental and technological factors 
and migration. The mean and standard 
deviation for each variable included in the 
analysis are presented in Table 1. 

While the modei does imply a number of 
other hypotheses, like Sly (1972:621-3) 
we will not deal with these except to note 
that ‘‘if the environmental and technologi- 
cal factors operate as predicted, we would 
expect them to be more closely associated 
with the organizational indicators than 
with migration’ (Sly 1972:622). 
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Table 1. Means and Standard Deviations for the Dependent and Independent Variables, 1960 


Variable Mean Standard Deviation 
IND 44 .10 
WUR 5.01 1.67 
CEF . 33 31 
MVA 59.53 22.09 
CCN {i217 10.12 
CIO 41.39 23.38 
DEN 6705.44 3747.98 
WNM 26.39 10.61 


IND index of industrial dispersion for central cities, 1960 
WUR =percent of white labor force unemployed in central cities, 1960 


CEF -=<central city commuting efficiency, 1960 

MVA =percent value added by manufacturing in central cities, 1960 

CCN -=percent nonwhites in central cities, 1960 

CJO percent jobs in central city, held by people living outside central cities 
DEN -=population per square mile in central cities, 1960 


WNM =white net migration of central cities, 1960-1970 


Data Analysis 


Table 2 shows the zero-order correla- 
tion matrix for the variables. Other than 
the fact that each of the variables operates 
in the predicted direction with the rate of 
net migration, there is little support for the 
organizational model. For instance, each 
environmental and technological variable 
is more closely associated with the rate 
of net migration than are the organiza- 
tional factors. Similarly, each of the 
environmental and technological factors 
should be more closely associated with 
the organizational factors than with migra- 
tion; but, in general, this does not seem to 
be the case. In fact, of the ten compari- 
sons which can be made to determine this, 
only one (that between value added and 
the migration rate and value added and the 


index of industrial dispersion) shows a 
closer association between a technological 
factor and an organizational factor than a 
technological factor and migration (.403 
versus .£94). 

While these observations tend to miti- 


gate against acceptance of the organ- 


izational model, it is possible that when _ 
the interrelations between variables are 
taken into account those relations be- 
tween environmental and technological 
factors and migration will reduce substan- 
tially below those of the organizational 
factors and migration. As a first step to 
testing this, we followed the procedures 
employed by Sly of examining the associa- 
tion between each of the environmental 
and each of the technological factors and 
migration, partialing for each of the organ- ` 
izational factors singularly and then in . 


Table 2. Zero-Order Correlation Matrix of the Independent and Dependent Variables 


Organization Technology Environment Population 

Variable IND WUR CEF MVA CCN CJO DEN WNM |, 
IND 1.000 ~.079 ~ 027 -594* ~.368* ~~ 332" -. 263” .289* 

WUR 1.000 ~.051 ~ -063 —~.055 174° .234 = —.200°; 
CEF 1.000 — ,033 .270* .633* .120 —; 313? 
MVA 1.000 — 306° ~. 561" —. 408! .403*: 
CCN 1.000 .316° 307" —.678*’ 
CIO 1.000 .400* —.551* 

DEN 1.000 —.450*: 
WNM 1.000 | 


*F ratio significant at the .001 level. 
> F ratio significant at the .01-level. 
*F ratio significant at the .05 level. 
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Table 3. Zero-Order Correlation between the Five Independent Variables and Net Migration Rates, 
and First- and Second-Order Partials Controlling for Index of Industrial Dispersion and 
White Unemployment Rate in Central Cities, 1960 


Correlation Coefficient 
between Rate of Net 
Migration and: 


CCN 
Controlling IND 
Controlling WUR 
Controlling IND & WUR 


DEN 
Controlling IND 
Controlling WOR 
Controlling IND & WUR 
CJO 
Controlling IND 
Controlling WUR 
Controlling IND & WUR 
CEF 
Controlling IND 
Controlling WUR 
Controlling IND & WUR 
MVA 
Controlling IND 
Controlling WUR 
Controlling IND & WUR 


“F ratio significant at the .001 level. 
»F ratio significant at the .01 level. 


combination. Examination of the 
second-order partials (Table 3) is all that is 
necessary to indicate that the organ- 
izational model has little viability in this 
context. For instance, although all of the 
correlations between environmental and 
technological factors and migration re- 
duce, with the exception of value added, 
none of the partialed associations are re- 
duced enough to decrease the probability 
of their acceptance. Again following Sly, 
we produced a path diagram as a final test 
of the model. Although not presented, the 
diagram offers little support for the model 
since the standardized partial regression 
coefficients linking the organizational fac- 
tors to migration were small (—.100 and 
—.120, respectively), and since the values 
of all the corresponding coefficients link- 
ing environmental factors and migration 
exceeded those mentioned above by a 
substantial margin.’ 


2 The path diagram was employed to allow for the 
‘simultaneous consideration of all variables and to 
specify how the variables are seen as operating. The 

:ross-sectional nature of the data employed indicates 
that the time referent is inferred. 


First- Second- 
ero- Order Order 
Order Partial Partial 

—. 678" 
—.,618* 
-.671" 
—.646* 
~.450* 
—.383* 
—, 394* 
—,355" 
—. 551" 
~,472* 
— 446" 
—,428* 
—.313> 
261” 
—, 278” 
~.276" 
.403* 

.280° 

.361" 

.283° 


Thus, the data strongly suggest that the 
organizational model does not work 
within the context of more industrialized 
areas and is not nearly as generalizable as 
previously thought. Duncan (1961), how- 
ever, has implied an alternative model 
which stresses the importance of 
environmental factors in more complex 
areas although he has not dealt specifi- 
cally with the issues of demographic re- 
sponses. In addition to this, a number of 
other researchers have emphasized 
environmental factors as being most sa- 
lient in migration’s contribution to popula- 
tion decline in cities Jacobs, 1961; Butler, 
1964; Walpert, 1966; Hawley, 1971; 
Deutschman, 1972; Morrison, 1974). Ac- 
cording to the model implied by these 
studies, migration is a response to 
environmental conditions largely created 
by technological and organizational condi- 
tions within the city. This, in turn, implies 
that technology and organization do not 
directly affect migration, but that their 
impact on migration operates indirectly 
through their effect on the environmental 
conditions they create as illustrated in 
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Figure 1. The same seven hypotheses 
stated above can be used to test this 
model; however, we will now expect hy- 
potheses one, two, three and four to re- 
duce as controls are introduced. 

Partial support for the model can be ob- 
served within the correlation matrix (Ta- 
ble 2). First, each of the environmental 
indicators is more closely associated with 
migration than are the organizational and 
technological factors. Second, each of the 
Organizational and each of the technologi- 
cal factors correlate more highly with at 
least one of the environmental indicators 
than with migration; however, one of the 
relationships between an organizational 
indicator and an environmental indicator 
(white unemployment rate and central city 
jobs held by non-city residents) and one of 
the relationships between a technology 
indicator (commuting efficiency) and an 
environmental indicator (density) are not 
significant. This support for the model jus- 
tified further analysis so we proceeded 
following the same strategy employed to 
test the organizational model. 

Table 4 presents the partial correlation 
coeffecients between each of the organ- 
izational and each of the technological fac- 
tors and migration partialing for the 
environmental factors one at a time and 
then in combination. By the level of the 
third-order partials, considerable support 
for the model is attained. Three of the four 
possible relationships are not only re- 
duced below the level of significance, but 
are nearly zero. The only association 
which does not reduce (and actually in- 
creases) is that between the unemploy- 





O =organization 
T =technology 
E =environment 
a—mMmigration (population EET response) 
direct influences 
~———indirect influences 





Figure 1. Effect of technology and organization 
on migration through environment. 
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ment rate for whites and migration. Thus, 
while the model is not totally supported, 
the data fit this model considerably better 
than they fit the organizational model and 
considerably better than Sly’s (1972:624) 
original data fit the organizational model. 

Although there is support for the 
environmental model at the level of the 
third-order partials, the relations between 
the first- and second-order partials rela- 
tive to the third-order partials makes most ` 
salient Frisbie and Poston’s (1975:782) 
point about the complexity of cause in 
ecological systems. For instance, if we 
examine those partial associations consid- 
ering the relation between the white un- 
employment rate and migration, we can 
see that at the first level of control, two of 
the environmental indicators (the percent 
of city jobs held by non-city residents and 
density) reduce the primary association 
below the level of significance; yet the 
control] for the percent nonwhite actually 
strengthens the association. At the second 
level of control, we can see that when the 
percent nonwhite is controlled with each 
of the other two environmental indicators 
the relationship is strengthened, yet the 
two operating together reduce the associa- 
tion between the white unemployment 
rate and migration to nearly zero. This 
would seem to imply that when ali three 
environmental indicators are considered 
simultaneously, the association between 
white migration and the white unemploy- 
ment rate would reduce substantially. 
However, this is not the case, and it is 
clear that the percent nonwhite is a more 
salient factor than the other two and that 
the white unemployment rate does have 
an independent effect on white migration. 

Finally, following Sly (1972:626), we 
consider all of the variables in a path 
model (Duncan, 1966; Heise, 1969; Land, 
1969). This diagram is useful for several 
purposes.? First, it lends support to the 


3 While the path diagram presented below is suited 
to our purpose of examining the interrelations be- 
tween variables, it does introduce the multiple re- 
gression consideration of multicollinearity. In this 
case, the problem does not appear to pose a substan- 
tial limitation on the analysis. First, five of the six 
intercorrelations between exogenous varibles are ex- 
tremely low; second, none of the standardized re- 
gression coefficients in the diagram appear to be 
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Table 4. Zero-Order Correlation between the Four Independent Variables and Net Migration Rates, 
and First-, Second- and Third-Order Partial Correlations Controlling for Percent Nonwhite, 
Density and Percent Central City Jobs Held by Workers Living outside Central Cities, 1960 


Correlation Coefficient 
between Rate of Net 
Migration and: 


IND 
Controlling CJO 
Controlling CCN 
Controlling DEN 
Controlling CJO & CCN 
Controlling CIO & DEN 
Controlling CCN & DEN 
Controlling CJO, CCN & DEN 


WUR 
Controlling CJO 
Controlling CCN 
Controlling DEN 
Controlling CJO & CCN 
Controlling CJO & DEN 
Controlling CCN & DEN 
Controlling CJO, CCN & DEN 


CEF 
Controlling CJO 
Controlling CCN 
Controlling DEN 
Controlling CJO & CCN 
Controlling CIO & DEN 
Controlling CCN & DEN 
Controlling CJO, CCN & DEN 


MVA 
Controlling CJO 
Controlling CCN 
Controlling DEN 
Controlling CJO & CCN 
Controlling CJO & DEN 
Controlling CCN & DEN 
Controlling CJO, CCN & DEN 


Zero- 
Order 


.289* 


Third- 
Order 
Partial 


Second- 
Order 
Partial 


First- 
Order 
Partial 


.135 
.063 
.198° 


—.004 


—.200° 


—.221° 


—.313” 


—.010 


—. 403" 


.136 
. 280” 
.270° 


—.005 





"F ratio significant at the .001 level. 
> F ratio significant at .01 level. 
°F ratio significant at .05 level. 


environmental model. Nearly 40 percent 
of the variance in the dependent variable 
is explained, and each of the path coeffi- 
cients linking an environmental indicator 
to migration is stronger than any of the 
paths linking the organizational and 
technological indicators to migration. 
Second, the model clearly illustrates that 
although all the dimensions of the 
environment effect migration, the mag- 
nitude of their impact varies markedly. 
The percent of the central city population 
which is nonwhite, for instance, has about 





inconsistent; third, a comparison of the direct and 
indirect effects of each of the exogenous variables 
produced no inconsistent results. 


weaker 


four times the impact on migration that 
density does. Similarly, density has less 
than one-half the impact on migration that 
the percent of central city jobs held by 
non-city residents does. 

Third, and perhaps most important, is 


‘the total pattern of relationships. For in- 


stance, although the paths connecting 
each of the organizational and each of the 
technological variables to migration are 
than the paths from the 
environmental indicators to migration, the 
paths from the organizational variables to 
migration are, in several cases, also 
stronger than the paths from the organ- 
izational indicators to the environmental 
ones. While this could be merely a func- 
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tion of the limited number of organ- 
izational (and/or environmental) indi- 
cators employed (or the particular ones 
used), it does suggest the possibility that 
organizational factors do exert a greater 
independent influence on migration than is 
suggested in the schematic diagram of the 
model. Finally, the path diagram also 
suggests that technological influences on 
migration operate more through the 
environment than do organizational influ- 
ences and that the influences of technolog- 
ical factors on the environment are far 
more generalized than are the influences 
of the organizational indicators on the 
environment. That is, with few excep- 
tions, the values of the path coefficients 
linking the technology indicators to the 
environmental indicators are stronger 
than the corresponding paths from the 
organizational indicators to _ the 
environmental ones. 


Discussion 


The data presented and analyzed here 
indicate that population demographic re- 
sponses, and migration in particular, are 
not always a direct result of organizational 
conditions as suggested by the organ- 
izational model of migration. The data do 
indicate that within the context of these 
modern industrial cities environmental 
factors are considerably more important 
than sustenance organization in determin- 
ing whether a population will increase or 
decrease as a result of migration. Yet, 
while the data highlight the importance of 
environmental conditions in determining 
the population migration of cities, they 
also suggest that organizational factors 
make a contribution to migration which is 
independent of their indirect effect 
through the environment. In short, the 
data highlight the complexity of ecological 
systems and the importance of the point of 
analytical departure. 

Thus, although it is tempting to reject 
the organizational model and assert the 
supremacy of the enviornmental model, 
the differences in the nature of the areas 
studied by Sly (1972) and those analyzed 
here could indicate the compatiblity of the 
two models and suggest that demographic 
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responses are elicited more directly by 
different sets of factors at different levels 
of areal industrialization. While this prop- _ 
osition cannot be tested with the data at 
hand, and while the samples are not 
strictly comparable, it is insightful to draw 
some comparisons between the path mod- 
els used by Sly (1972:626) and the one 
presented here. For instance, he analyzes | 
the migration experience of areas at two - 
different points in time (1940-1950 and 
1950—1960) during which their industrial 
development surely changed. During the 
earlier period, his environmental indi- 
cators had little impact on migration while 
his organizational indicators did; by the 
1950-1960 period, both of the 
environmental indicators exerted a rela- 
tively strong influence on migration. The 
coefficients from both environmental in- 
dicators exceeded those from one of the 
organizational indicators and the strongest 
influence on migration was from one of 
the environmental indicators. 

When these observations are coupled 
with the fact that the organizational indi- 
cators we employed influenced migration, 
but not nearly to the extent that the 
environmental indicators did, the 
suggested changing importance of rubrics 
in determining population change with 
industrialization seems to gain greater 
viability. 

Similarly, although our areas and popu- 
lations are not strictly comparable with 
those’ studied by Frisbie and Poston 
(1975), their work demonstrated the im- 
portance of organizational factors in de- 
termining nonmetropolitan population 
change. The fact that they explained only 
about 25 percent of the variance with their 
organizational factors, however, could 
suggest that the impact of these were 
mediated through environmental condi- 
tions. Thus, it seems possible that at some 
point in development population change 
may become more responsive to 
environmental than to organizational con- 
ditions. 

One problem for future research may be 
to attempt to identify this point and /or to 
develop further evidence demonstrating 
the changing importance of the rubrics. 
Some evidence has been presented to 
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indicate that the point of the change in the 
_. Importance of the rubrics may be deter- 
_ mined by the influence which technologi- 
‘cal factors have on the environment, but 
this inference is based solely on the 
Stronger and more pervasive impact that 
our technological indicators had on the 
environmental indicators. For instance, 
the direct effects of the two technology 
. Indicators are negligible (the largest is 
only .079); yet the total indirect effects of 
each is substantial with commuting effi- 
ciency’s indirect effect accounting for 
about 15 percent of the variance in the 
migration estimates and value added to 
manufacturing about 11 percent.* In short, 
at some point in development, technologi- 
cal factors appear to begin to operate 
more on the environment than on organ- 
ization; and when this happens, migration 
begins to respond more directly to the 
former than the latter. 

Finally, this study, along with those of 
Sly and Frisbie and Poston, indicates the 
complex nature of ecological change and 
the important role which the ecological 
approach can play in helping to develop a 
better understanding of population 
change. Moreover, the analysis presented 
here helps to demonstrate that the ecolog- 
ical approach is potentially more than a 
simple heuristic device for ordering and 
presenting variables. What is suggested, 
however, is that greater conceptual clarity 
needs to be developed in order to specify 
not only the relations between rubrics, but 
also how factors within rubrics are re- 
lated. This theoretical development could 
follow the procedures reviewed by Gibbs 
and Poston (1975). In this sense, it would 
be beneficial to specify clearly the struc- 
tural and processual dimensions of each 
rubric and then begin to specify (1) the 
internal operations of rubrics as well as (2) 
the structures and processes which link 
rubrics. This type of work would help to 
explain how and why populations respond 


4 The direct effects can be observed in the path 
diagram on the lines connecting central city commut- 
ing efficiency and value added to manufacturing with 
the estimates of net migration. The estimates of vari- 
ance explained by indirect effects were calculated 
from estimates of the indirect effects using the tech- 
nique suggested by Finney (1972). 
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to different sets of factors at different 
levels of development and it could suggest 
how and why different demographic re- 
sponses (migration, fertility, etc.) are eli- 
cited. .. 
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THE EXPORT OF RAW MATERIALS AND ECONOMIC GROWTH: A 
CROSS-NATIONAL STUDY* 


JACQUES DELACROIX 
Indiana University 


American Sociological Review 1977, Vol. 42 (October):795-808 


World-system and dependency theories suggest that the specialization of some countries in the 
export of raw materials and lightly processed goods is an important cause of their underdeveli- 
opment. The rare empirical evidence in support of this hypothesis is inconclusive because the 
variables and the designs used are defective. A diachronic multiple regression test using a new 
version of the theoretical independent variable also fails to provide support for the hypothesis. 
The test suggests that internal processes play a role that should not be ignored in the economic 


growth of nation-states. 


The study of economic development is a 
natural meeting ground for social scien- 
tists of the several disciplines. Yet, few 
practitioners of onè social science venture 
far into the preserves of sister disciplines. 
Sociologists sometimes give cursory at- 
tention to economic variables but rarely 
include them in the models they test. One 
economic variable of sociological interest 
is a country’s propensity to participate in 
international exchange markets as a 
supplier of raw materials. First, this prop- 
ensity denotes the occupancy of a particu- 
lar position in a ‘‘world-system’’ (see Wal- 
lerstein, 1974a) made up of nation-states. 
Second, the ability to export goods that 
are more or less processed depends highly 
on a country’s own internal division of 
labor and its degree of organization. The 
latter characteristics, in turn, constitute 


* This paper utilizes data gathered for an unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation done at the Stanford Uni- 
versity Department of Sociology. The Ph.D. research 
was financed by National Science Foundation Grant 
GS 32-65, Mike Hannan and John Meyer, recipients. 
I am grateful to these two people, to my fellow stu- 
dents in their research project and to Charles Ragin 
for the error-free advice they gave me. These people 
do not necessarily agree with the findings presented 
here. 


an important aspect of the social differ- 
entiation of the country or nation-state. 
The specialization of countries in the 
export of raw materials or unprocessed 
goods has been of interest to theorists of 
economic development for a long time. 
For the present purpose, it will suffice to 
trace back to Lenin the importance attrib- 
uted to this variable in economic proc- 
esses. He called the ‘capture of the most 
important sources of raw materials’’ one 
of the ‘‘four principal manifestations of 
monopoly capitalism’ (Lenin, 1917:123 in 
Selsam et al., 1970:315). Most theorists 
treat specialization in supplying of raw 
materials as a position in a world division 
of labor. The conceptualization nearly al- 
ways implies a notion of unequal ex- 
change (Prebisch, 1950; Emmanuel, 1972; 
Baran, 1956; Magdoff, 1969; Frank, 1971; 
Galting, 1971; Benot,. 1973; Amin, 1973; 
Wallerstein, 1974a). That is, an inherent 
inequality between the exchange partners 
is thought to operate more or less consis- 
tently to the disadvantage of the raw 
materials exporters. This perspective 
suggests the plunder of poor countries by 
a handful of rich industrialized nations, 
the exploitation of the many by the few 
(Lenin, 1917:124). In other words, it pos- 
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its surplus value extraction by a macro- 
class that must set the stage for a new, 
transnational version of the class struggle. 
The new version of the class struggle, in 
turn, heralds the future demise of 
capitalism in its latest worldwide expres- 
sion (see, in particular, Wallerstein, 1973: 
1974b). This particular version of the rela- 
tionship between national export spe- 
cialization and international power rela- 
tions was already present, though in em- 
bryonic form, in Lenin (1917:126) and, 
possibly, also in Marx (1853:663) and in 
Selsam et al. (1970:315). It has sociologi- 
cal implications far beyond the more im- 
mediate matter of economic growth to 
which we now turn. 

In the past few years, a large number of 
social scientists and other writers have af- 
firmed or used the idea that specialization 
in the export of raw materials has adverse 
consequences for the national economy of 
the exporter with specific reference to 
areas of the third world (notably Frank, 
1967; O’Connor, 1971; Galeano, 1971, 
with references to Latin America; 
N’Krumah, 1967; Berman, 1974 with re- 
spect to Africa). Some theorists who are 
not specifically Marxist have adopted the 
idea (see, e.g., Heilbronner, 1972:219). 

Scholars differ in the degree to which 
they attribute the specialization of the 
poor countries in the export of raw mate- 
rials to the deliberate active intervention 
of the rich countries. Marxist writers have 
had a tendency to infer such intervention 
from a demonstration that it is in the inter- 
est of the rich (capitalist) countries to so 
intervene (Jalee, 1965; Magdoff, 1969; 
Dean, 1971). Frank (1967) writes of the 
‘development of underdevelopment.” 
Recently, some theorists have focused on 
the demonstration of a ‘‘gatekeeper ef- 
fect” which involves a rather less con- 
spiratorial view of the rich countries’ in- 
tervention in the economic affairs of the 
poor ones. The gatekeeper effect can be 
summarized as follows. Developed coun- 
tries maintain underdeveloped countries 
in their position of raw materials suppliers 
by controlling the latter’s access to the 
outside world. The developed countries 
control the underdeveloped countries’ ac- 
cess to the capital, the technology and 
other resources necessary for industri- 
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alization. This forced inability to industri- 
alize, in turn, perpetuates the relationship 
by preventing the poor countries from be- 
coming either self-sufficient or exporters 
of processed goods. The gatekeeper role is 
assigned variously to the indigenous 
bourgeoisie (Berman, 1974) directed by 
foreign capitalist interests and more or 
less allied to the national military elites 
(Bourricaud, 1966; Galtung, 1971:85) to 
transnational corporations acting directly 
(Petras, 1968; O’Connor, 1970; Seidman, 
1970), to international organizations, prin- 
cipally banks (O’Connor, 1970; Payer, 
1971) or to a mixture of all of these (Levin, 
1966). A few writers have formulated this 
effect in purely structural terms (i.e., with 
no implications regarding the gatekeepers’ 
volition—Berman, 1974; Baldwin, 1966). 
A very small number imply that the man- 
agerial incompetence of the government 
of the countries concerned perpetuates 
specialization in the export of raw materi- 
als or the ensuing adverse economic con- 
sequences (Leff, 1968; Tugwell, 1974). 

Several processes can be identified as 
underlying the assumed negative effect of 
specialization in the export of raw materi- 
als on economic health. Empirical evi- 
dence in support of the presumed relation- 
ship therefore can be brought to bear on 
the underlying processes or on the rela- 
tionship itself. In this paper, I summarize 
the most important underlying processes 
and review the previous empirical re- 
search. I then present and discuss findings 
of a direct test of the relationship which 
uses different measures and more up-to- 
date methods than did the previous re- 
search. 


Processes 


Theoretical explanations of the 
presumed relationship between specializa- 
tion in the export of raw materials and 
national economic welfare pertain to one 
or a combination of the following proc- 
esses. 

(a) The gradual institution of the 
European-centered world division of labor 
in the sixteenth century is elaborately de- 
scribed by Wallerstein. The capitalist 
world-system rests on more (and more 
complex) processes than that resulting in 
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the specialization of areas into exporters 
of raw and transformed goods. Neverthe- 
less, Wallerstein (1974a:86-126) devotes 
the better part of one chapter to tracing 
the intricate linkages between types of 
commodities produced, systems of labor 
control, strength of the state apparatus, 
availability of urban laborers (117-8), the 
success of indigenous bourgeoisies and 
the establishment of core capitalism. Wal- 
lerstein also describes the varying ability 
of both peasants and urban workers in the 
European core areas to share in the ensu- 
ing windfall. Hence, the assignment of 


what prefigured the present ‘‘third world’’ | 


to the task of providing raw materials 
(bullion, then food, then materials for 
industrial transformation) in the sixteenth 
century is a prime (though not perhaps a 
primary) cause of the contemporary world 
inequality. That this relationship is histor- 
ically drawn out and causally complex 
should not obscure its existence, earlier 
described in more structural terms by Gal- 
tung (1971). 

(b) The international demand for raw 
materials is fundamentally and increas- 
ingly inelastic. The industrialized coun- 
tries who are the principal buyers of raw 
material experience very moderate popu- 
lation growth. At the same time, their 
capacity to perform more and more proc- 
essing operations on the same quantity of 
raw material is increasing constantly 
(Magdoff, 1969). Improvements in the 
productivity of raw material exporters re- 
sulting in increased supply confront a 
nearly fixed demand. This must result, for 
the raw material exporters, in lower per- 
unit prices rather than in growth of income 
(Furtado, 1965; Gomez, 1966; Maizel, 
1968; Galeano, 1971:218). 

(c) Logically linked to the last explana- 
tion but different in its consequences is 
the observation that raw materials prices 
tend to undergo wide fluctuations. Such 
fluctuations tend to make rational eco- 
nomic planning difficult or impossible for 
the private entrepreneur and the govern- 
ment planner. This state of affairs is ag- 
gravated by the fact that the external trade 
flows of underdeveloped countries impli- 
cate a larger portion of their GNPs than is 
typical for developed countries. This ex- 
planation of the unfavorable conse- 
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quences of raw material export specializa- 
tion is broadly and critically discussed by 
Glezakos (1973). (d) Fourth, to the extent 
that the production of raw materials is fi- 
nanced by nonindigenous interests who 
repatriate their excessive profits (Gomez, 
1966), the exports of raw materials may 
result in actual net outflows of cash (Ber- 
man, 1974:6). Finally, Singer (1950), 
Young (1970), Galtung (1971) and others 
speculate that specialization in the export 
of raw materials results in allocation of 
national resources that are less than op- 
timal from the standpoint of the exporter’s 
economic growth. In particular, they al- 
lege that such specialization impedes in- 
vestments in economic and social sectors 
most likely to have multiplier effects on 
the exporter’s economy. 

The net overall thrust of the collection 
of arguments summarized .above is to 
deny the validity of one of the major 
tenets of classical macroeconomic theory. 
According to the Law of Comparative 
Advantage (Samuelson, 1970:645—67), 
each actor in the world division of labor 
must concentrate on what it does best, 
whether or not any other actor does it 
better. Classical economic theory states 
categorically that this strategy is in the 
interest of all the actors. 

By contrast, a large and growing body 
of theory astride several disciplines as- 
serts that a country’s specialization in the 
export of raw materials-or unprocessed 
goods adversely affects its economic 
well-being. In particular, this body of 
theory views such specialization as a 
major obstacle to economic growth and 
development. 


Previous Research 


In spite of its high degree of acceptance 
in the literature, the idea that specializa- 
tion in raw materials export has adverse 
effects on economic growth and develop- 
ment is supported by little empirical evi- 
dence. What little research on the matter 
does exist is methodologically unsatisfac- 
tory or fails to support the hypothesis. 

Some researchers have investigated the 
link between specialization in raw materi- 
als export and economic growth from the 
viewpoint of price instability. Naya (1973) 
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finds no statistically significant relation- 
ship between the percentage of export in 
raw materials and the instability of the 
income of a country derived from exports. 
His study, using regression analysis, is 
based on a cross section of seventeen 
Asian countries presumed to have experi- 
enced greater than average export income 
instability. Glezakos (1973), also using 
cross-sectional regression analysis, fails to 
show a significant relationship between 
the export price instability of forty coun- 
tries and their growth rates. This result 
agrees with earlier research by Coppock 
(1962) and. McBean (1966). 

Quantitative tests lending support to the 
‘hypothesis are scarce. Jalee (1965) and 
Rollins (1956) construct descriptive tables 
showing that countries that specialize in 
the export of raw materials are not rich. 
Galtung (1971) provides positive support 
for the hypothesis with cross-sectional 
bivariate correlations based on sixty coun- 
tries. His dependent variables are: (a) 
Gross National Product per capita and (b) 
percentage of the population employed in 
nonprimary sectors of the economy. Gal- 
tung’s measure of export specialization, 
the Trade Composition Index, expresses 
as a ratio the balance between the relative 
degree of processing of the imports and 
exports of a country. The Trade Composi- 
tion Index has two defects as a measure of 
export specialization: (a) as is the case 
with many compound ratio variables, 
there are theoretically contradictory ways 
to get the same score on this measure; (b) 
Galtung (1971:102) himself signals the 
second defect: ‘‘There is no doubt that 
this index is a crude measure among other 
reasons because the variable degree of 
processing, 
analysis, has been dichotomized in ‘raw 
materials’ vs. ‘processed goods’ and be- 
cause the basis for the dichotomization is 
the division made use of in U.N. trade 
statistics.” In  othér words, the 
dichotomization of products into raw and 
processed betrays the actual continuity of 
the theoretical variable degree of process- 
ing. Any item that reaches a market is the 
product of human labor on Nature (Gal- 
tung, 1971:86) and an investment of 
human culture into a natural object. 
Hence, a measure of degree of processing 


so crucial to the whole. 
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should admit of an infinity of values ex- 
cept zero. Ideally, each individual item 
should have its own score denoting this 
labor and this cultural investment. This is 
difficult -to achieve because of obvious 
limitations on the availability of data. 
However, it is possible to minimize the 
costs of categorizing by using finer 
categories than Galtung’s dichotomy. 
Finer categories tend to make the ob- 
served effect of the measure on other 
variables less dependent on the exact lo- 
cation of each cutting point between’ 
categories. 

Galtung expresses reservations about 
his own use of the U.N. Trade Statistics 
as a source of data for his index. How- 
ever, the Standard International Trade 
Classification used by the U.N. is not fa- 
tally inappropriate for this purpose if one 
makes more use of its features than Gal- 
tung does especially if one uses it more 
critically. : 

Quite aside from the weakness of the 
Trade Composition Index, Galtung’s test 
of the hypothesis is inconclusive because 
of its design. The positive correlation he 
reports between Trade Composition Index 
and percentage of the labor force in non- 
primary sectors (r=.77) is partly tautolog- 
ical. If, for example, a large percentage of 
a country’s labor force is employed in ex- 
tractive industries, one would expect that 
it will be reflected to some degree:in the 
composition of its export which will in- 
clude some quantities of raw materials. 
Therefore, percent labor force in non- 
primary sectors and Trade Composition 
Index may be, to some extent, two meas- 
ures of the .same internal development 
variable. : | 

Galtung also reports a high positive cor- 
relation between Trade Composition 
Index and Gross National Product per 
capita (r=.89). Both measures are for 
1967-1968. Hence, the test is synchronic 
rather than diachronic. Such a test leaves 
open the matter of causation, at least from 
a narrow, empirical-quantitative view- 
point. Galtung provides rich theoretical 
argument in support of an interpretation 
that makes trade composition (or the de- 
gree of processing of export) the cause 
and GNP per capita the consequence. 
However, it is- desirable to test the hy- 
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pothesis diachronically as well, as he 
points out (Galtung, 1971:103). Further- 
more, since Galtung’s test depends on 
bivariate correlations, the matter of caus- 
ality cannot be resolved through interpre- 
tation of the interrelations of other vari- 
ables with Trade Composition and with 
the dependent variables. In particular, it 
would be useful to test the hypothesis with 
a design that would include variables cho- 
sen to contribute to the elimination of 
three alternative interpretations of Gal- 
tung’s findings: (a) National specialization 
in the export of goods at a low level of 
processing is a by-product of poverty; it 
has no direct effect on it. (b) Countries 
with a large population enjoy a compara- 
tive advantage in specializing in the pro- 
duction and export of labor-intensive, 
low-processed goods. Such countries are 
primevally poor. (c) While the link be- 
tween specialization in the export of low- 
processed goods and poverty is real, such 
specialization and poverty result from 
processes internal to the country rather 
than from the operation of the world- 
system. 

I report below on a diachronic test of 
the hypothesis based on a measure of de- 
gree of processing of export that 
minimizes the difficulties involved with 
Galtung’s Trade Composition Index. In 
the model tested I include variables de- 
signed to facilitate choice between the 
original hypothesis of dependency and 
world-system theories and third interpre- 
tation above. 


Methods 


Both substantive and methodological 
consitlerations make it advisable to test 
the hypothesis through a panel design. 
Substantively, it is clear from the litera- 
ture that the effect of specialization in the 
export of raw materials on economic vari- 
ables is viewed as structural and cumula- 
tive. Therefore, it must take time; no in- 
stantaneous causation is considered. The 
adoption of a panel model is also desirable 
from a methodological standpoint because 
it helps solve the problem of reciprocal 
causation. In the real world, things show a 
tendency to be their own cause. This is 
particularly true of wealth. It is important 
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to guard against the possibility that one 
will attribute to a variable of theoretical 
interest an effect that is caused by itself 
over time and that is itself a cause of the 
theoretical variable. Hence, economic 
underdevelopment may perpetuate itself 
and force a country into specialization as 
an exporter of raw material. Such a spe- 
cialization, in turn, may have no indepen- 
dent economic consequences for the 
underdeveloped country. Cross-sectional 
designs fail to distinguish between such a 
situation and one where the specialization 
causes underdevelopment. With a panel 
design, by contrast, a measure of the de- 
pendent variable at the early point in time 
can be included in the model. This allows 
the dependent variable to cause itself over 


time and apportions the remaining effect 


among other independent variables in- 
cluded in the model. Therefore, all the 
equations referred to in this paper are 
based on a panel design and include a 
measure of the dependent variable at the 
early point in time (called the ‘‘lagged de- 
pendent variable” [see Chase-Dunn, 
1975): 


Measures 


The literature mentions a variety of 
ways in which specialization in the export 
of raw materials impedes economic devel- 
opment. Finsterbusch (1973) has shown 
that Gross National Product per capita is 
highly correlated with a multiple indicator 
measure of the somewhat diffuse concept 
of development. In the first equation 
presented, I use GNP per capita 1970 as a 
dependent variable. However, there are 
well-known difficulties of interpretation 
associated with ratio variables (Kuh and 
Meyer, 1955; Briggs, 1962; Schuessler, 
1974). Therefore, in a second equation, 
where (raw) GNP 1970 is the dependent 
variable, I use a logarithmic transforma- 
tion of this variable (base 10) because the 
error variance of this measure may be cor- 
related with other variables in the equa- 
tion. This second equation also includes a 
measure of population size in 1955 in 
order to make the dependent variable in 
this equation, (raw) GNP, comparable to 
the dependent variable in the first equa- 
tion, GNP per capita. It can be shown 
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that, in a regression with panel design, 
introducing a measure of population size 
taken at the same time as the dependent 
variable is- nearly equivalent to standardiz- 
ing the dependent variable by population 
size. On the other hand, population size 
measured at the late point in time (1970) of 
my diachronic model and the same meas- 
ured at the early. point (1955) are highly 
correlated (r= .96). Hence, the inclusion in 
the model of population size measured in 
1955 allows one to interpret the depen- 
dent variable (raw) Gross National Prod- 
uct as a measure of social welfare, func- 
tionally equivalent to GNP per capita. It 
should be noted that the inclusion of this 
population measure does not in any way 
make equation (2) an adequate test of the 
effect of population size on economic 
growth. I attach no substantive meaning 
to the estimate associated with this meas- 
ure because of the extreme complexity of 
the matter (see Easterlin, 1967). 

The data for Gross National Product, 
1970 and 1955, come from the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment’s 1971 World Tables and from 
its World Atlas for 1970.! The data for the 
measure of population size in 1955 were 
` Obtained from the Inter-University Con- 
. sortium for Political Research World Book 
of Political and Social Indicators II, Sec- 
tion I 197]. 

Measuring the variable of theoretical 
_ interest, degree of processing of export is 


1 Coding of Gross National Product (GNP}— 
Millions of U.S. ‘dollars. This variable was coded 
from the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development 1971 World Tables (Table 4) for 1955. 
For the year 1970, I used the World Bank’s World 
Atlas. There are some minor differences between the 
two sources’ methods for computing countries’ 
GNP. For the years 1950 to 1965, the World Tables 
present the GNP at factor cost expressed in constant 
1964 dollars. The World Atlas provides figures for 
1970 GNP at market prices, using a multi-year period 
for a base. GNP at market prices includes indirect 
taxes and is consequently approximately 20% 
higher, on the average, than GNP at factor cost for 
the same year. The gait seem, however, to 
affect all countries about equally. Using a multi-year 
period for a base for the U.S. dollar reduces tempo- 
rary distortions. Neither of these differences be- 
tween the 1970 data and data for previous years is 
likely to affect findings at the aggregate level. How- 
ever, one should exercise caution when taking the 
figures literally. for any given country. 
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a theoretical problem in its own right. Gal- 
tung (1971:86) formulates the hypothesis 
in these terms: the higher the level of 
processing of the total export of a country, 
the greater its economic growth. Boulding 
(1970:20-—2), in his discussion of ‘“‘social 
species,” likens the “‘direct organization 
of human ideas and knowledge” which 
goes into the making of an automobile (an 
act of processing) to the transmission of 
genetic information. Likewise, in a prev- 
ious critique of the labor theory of value, 
Boulding (1953:164—6) had expressed the 
idea that raw materials are transformed 
into products through the injection of so- 
cial organization in the form of informa- 
tion. Stinchcombe (1968:281-—2) remarks 
that the processing of information gener- 
ates structural growth. At the same time, 
he makes it clear that the information con- 
tent of processed goods (e.g., general 
cargo) is higher than that of raw materials 
(e.g., “bulk goods’’). Hence, the degree 
of processing of a marketable product can 
be expressed in terms of the amount of 
(social) information invested in it. In this 
sense, any product is a vehicle for a cer- 
tain amount of socially organized informa- 
tion. 

To measure the degree of processing of 
a country’s export is to assign to the 
commodities which comprise that export 
weights that express the amount of social 
information invested in them. This opera- 
tion involves two distinct steps. (a) The 
first .is aggregation of commodities. 
Theoretically, each individual item con- 
tains a different amount of information 
than any other item. The problem here is 
to make use of the information available to 
regroup items in a way that comes satis- 
factorily close to respecting the underly- 
ing continuity of the processing dimension 
(i.e., to improve on Galtung’s simple 
dichotomization). (b) The second step is 
devising a weighting system expressing 
the amount of social information invested 
in the commodities aggregated in step (a) 
above. ; 

Step (a) of my coding procedure con- 
sists in aggregating the breakdowns of 
countries’ exports provided by the U.N. | 
Yearbook of International Trade Statistics 
at the SITC (revised) two-digit ‘‘division”’ 
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level. The two-digit level is the finest one. 


at which enough countries report the 
composition of their export. Choosing an 
even finer level would have caused the 
loss of cases below the absolute minimum 
number necessary for regression analysis 
with significance tests. At the same time, 
little improvement in precision would 
have been gained by adopting a finer level 
of aggregation. The -SITC two-digit di- 
visional level classification contains an 
embryonic scale of degree of processing in 
crude form. For example, it places: ‘“Tex- 
tile fibers (not manufactured into yarn, 
thread or fabrics) and their waste’? in di- 
vision 26, while division 65 contains 
‘Textile yarn, fabrics, made. up articles 
and related products.” Likewise, . the 
SITC two-digit level distinguishes be- 
tween division .28: ‘‘Metalliferous ores 
and metal scrap,” on the one hand, and 
division 67: ‘Iron and Steel’’ and division 
68: ‘‘Non-ferrous metals” on the other. 
However, this classification does not 
array products according to their degree 
of processing with enough consistency 
that we may use it as a de facto weighting 
scheme. Instead, I assign to each division 
a weight from a scale ranging from 1 (for 
_ cattle) to 9 (for transportation equipment). 
The scale itself is based on a scheme 
whose basic conceptual unit is the mini- 
mal transformation to which an object 
must be subjected in order to become a 
commodity (i.e., marketable). The scheme 
takes into consideration comparison be- 
tween transformations, distance between 
SITC divisions in terms of number of 
transformations, additivity of transforma- 
tions (e.g., transport equipment contains 
refined metals ‘‘transformed’’ from ore) 
and the homogeneity of the contents of 
each division. The measure of degree of 
processing is computed by multiplying the 
value of the content of each SITC division 
expressed as a percentage of total by the 
weight assigned to that division and sum- 
ming across. The scores on this measure, 
called level of transformation of export, 
range, in 1955, from 574 (West Germany) 
to 128 (Bolivia). Little information seems 
to have been lost by ignoring imports, 
since level of transformation of export for 
1955 has a rank order correlation of .85 
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with Galtung’s 1967-1968 Trade Composi- 
tion Index. I use level of transformation of 
export, 1955, as my independent variable 
of main theoretical interest.? 

I use level of transformation of export 
to try to ascertain the direct effect of.spe- 
cialization in the export of raw materials 
on economic growth for the 1955-1970 
period. The problem here is to estimate 
the influence of a country’s position in the 
world-economy, as denoted by this meas- 
ure, over and above the possible effects of 
processes internal to the country. 

World-system and dependency theories 
posit that processes internal to each 
nation-state are consequences of location 
in the world-system, or they treat such 
processes as causally secondary. Alterna- 
tive interpretations of Galtung’s findings, 
(a) and (c) above, depend on the realism of 
the assumption that internal factors are 
secondary. Hence, a more complete test 
of the hypothesis than the one offered by 
Galtung would incorporate some control 
for the possible effects of internal factors 
on economic growth. 

Following Galtung’s general reasoning, 
the most relevant internal factor here 
seems to be a country’s initial information 
processing capacity. Galtung argues 
strongly that raw materials specialization : 
hinders the economic development of. 


poor countries primarily by denying them __ 


the beneficial ‘‘intra-actor éffects’’ that 
accrue to their 
partners. In particular, Galtung (1971:87) 
speculates that raw materials’ specializa- 
tion places countries at a relative disad- 


vantage with respect to the expansion of 


their educational systems, Most of the 
other intra-actor effects discussed by Gal- 
tung can be subsumed under-the category 
of. internal differentiation corresponding 


2 A major conceptual defect of this measure is that 
it counts only material products. According to the 
logic of considering processing as an investment of 
information into objects, the export of pure 
information—in the form of services—-also should be 
counted. However, it is difficult to combine such 
exports (for which data are, at any rate, spotty) with 
commodities. I think that the distribution of scores 
would not have been much altered by the adjunction 
of this dimension. I am grateful to the anonymous 
reviewer who drew my attention to this point with 
which I fully agree. 
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to a given capacity for processing informa- 
tion. 

Galtung’s implicit concept of informa- 
tion processing capacity rejoins the con- 
ceptualizations of Duncan (1964:39—41), 
Boulding (1966), Stinchcombe (1968), De- 
lacroix (1974) and Lenski (1976:556, 558). 
Lenski and Lenski (1974), for example, 
make the existing store of generalized in- 
formation available to a group and the 
group’s changing ability to increase and 
utilize it the cornerstone of their theory of 
social change. 

Galtung (1971:87) mentions education 
as one of the concrete manifestations of 
information processing capacity whose 
expansion is adversely affected by raw 
materials specialization.. His assumption 
that educational expansion contributes to 
the economic development of countries is 
supported by arguments or findings by 
Solow (1957), Schultz (1963), Denison 
(1962), Meyer et al. (1973), Harbinson 
(1973), Hannan (1974) and, indirectly, by 
Inkeles and Smith (1974). Accordingly, I 
make, secondary-school enrollment in 
1955 stand for general information proc- 
essing capacity. I choose secondary- 
rather than primary-school enrollment be- 
cause, if this variable has an independent 
. effect on’ economic growth, it is more 
likely to be discernible over the time 
period considered (15 years) than would 
be the case with primary enrollment. In 
addition, secondary-school enrollment 
has lower correlations with population 
‘size than does primary enrollment and 
lower ‘correlation with GNP than does 
university enrollment. In equation (1) 
where the dependent variable is GNP per 
capita, the measure of secondary-school 
enrollment is expressed as a ratio of the 
secondary-school-age population. This 
measure is taken from the 1971 edition of 
the UNESCO Yearbook. In equation (2), 
which includes a measure of population 
size and where the dependent variable is 
(raw) GNP, secondary-school enrollment 
in 1955 is entered without a control for the 
appropriate age population. The reason 
for this omission is that population size 


3 While these authors undoubtedly would not 
agree on the exact nature of the causal path between 
education and economic growth, they all present 
evidence in support of the existence of such a link. 
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measured in 1955 has a correlation of .99 
with the measure of secondary-school age 
group measured at the same time. Hence, 
the measure of population size serves the 
dual purpose of simulating GNP per capita 
growth (see above) and of controlling for 
secondary age population. 

Finally, it could be argued that equa- 
tions (1) and (2) constitute an inadequate 
test of the hypothesis because of the 
shortness of the lag on which they are 
based (1955-1970). Wallerstein envisages 
a process unfolding over several cen- 
turies. Galtung seems to hypothesize a 
slow incrementation of negative intra- 
actor effects whose aggregate conse- 
quence is the purported link between spe- 
cialization in the export of raw materials 
and a slow economic growth. Given the 
existing data limitations, not much can be 
done to extend the lag between indepen- 
dent and dependent variables measure- 
ment. However, it is possible to gain an 
idea of the indirect effect of raw materials 
specialization on economic growth. There 
seems to be a consensus around the idea 
that educational expansion contributes to 
economic growth. If raw materials spe- 
cialization has a negative effect om educa- 
tional expansion, then it must also indi- 
rectly hinder economic growth though no 
direct relationship appears for the lag 
covered. Ideally, one would estimate the 
effect of the level of transformation of ex- 
port measured at. an earlier point on 
secondary-school enrollment in 1955. 
Data limitations make this unfeasible. The 
next best solution is to make use of what 
data are available by estimating this rela- 
tionship for the 1955—1970 period. The re- 
sults of this operation are presented in 
equation (3) which is of the same general 
form as equation (2). 

The cases over Which the equations 
presented and mentioned in this paper are 
computed vary according to the avail- 
ability of data. Slightly more than half the 
countries included in each set would have 
been considered underdeveloped in 1955. 
All sets exclude the U.S. Close inspection 
of the residuals associated with each equa- 
tion shows that while equations (1) and (2) 
give very similar predictions, equation (2) 
gives a better prediction for poor coun- 
tries. 


Table 1. Pearson Correlations* 
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Findings and Discussion 


The findings directly relevant to the test 
of the hypothesis are easy to summarize. 
For the 15-year period covered,. initial 


‘ wealth is the main factor in economic 


growth as evidenced by the high autore- 
gression terms in equations (1) and (2) 
(beta=.75 and .90, respectively). The esti- 
mates of the effect of level of transforma- 
tion of export on economic growth do not 
come close to statistical significance in 
either equation (1) or (2). This lack of 
significance is not an artifactual conse- 


' quence of the high autoregression terms in 


these equations since, in both equations, 


- secondary-school enrollment has a signifi- 


cant positive effect (beta=.17, very close 


to the .05 level in equation [1]; beta=.10, 


above the .05 level in equation [2]). 
Equation (3) is a less than perfect test of 


the plausibility of an indirect linkage be- 


tween raw materials export specialization 
and economic growth via information 
processing capacity. If level of transfor- 
mation of export affected secondary- 
school enrollment negatively, it also 


‘would indirectly affect economic growth 


negatively since secondary enrollment has 
a positive influence on the latter. In equa- 
tion (3), the beta estimating the effect of 
level of transformation of export on 
secondary-school enrollment is negative 
but very small (—.01) and nowhere ‘close 


_ to statistical significance.‘ 


With all their limitations, these findings 
do not add up to a confirmation of the 
widespread belief that national specializa-: 
tion in the role of raw materials supplier to 
the world-economy is a primary cause of 
underdevelopment. Rather,. these new 


findings lend some support to interpreta- 


4 The findings attached to level of transformation 
of export tend to be very robust. They are not sensi- 
tive to small variations in the cases or to time lags 
over which the equations are computed. Further- 
more, controlling for secondary-school-age popula- 
tion in equations (2) and (3), does not change the 
overall pattern of findings in spite of the multicol- 
linearity this procedure creates. Logging the GNP 
measures in equation (3) or substituting GNP/capita 
and secondary enrollment as a ratio of the appropri- 
ate age group does not make the coefficients associ- 
ated with level of transformation of export signifi- 
cant. Finally, logging all the variables to make equa- 
tions (2) and (3) fully interactive does not alter the 
conclusions reached. 
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tion (c) above of Galtung’s previous find- 
ings: while there is a positive association 
between raw materials specialization and 
initial poverty (evidenced by correlations 
of .51 and .62, respectively, between 
GNP/capita 55 and GNP 55, on the one 
hand, and level of transformation of ex- 
port in 1955, on the other), the former 
seems to have little consequence over the 
short run. 

In fact, ‘these findings inadequately ex- 
press a situation vastly more complex 
than suggested by the original hypothesis. 
Strict space limitations prevent me from 
exploring this adequately but four main 
points should be kept in mind: l 

(1) In the short run, wealth leads to 
wealth. It is difficult to show the effect of 
anything on national wealth. However, 
equations (1) and (2) show that something 
does affect national economic growth pos- 
itively, even in the short run. This some- 
thing, represented by secondary enroll- 
ment, is an internal process rather than an 
external one as predicted by world-system 
theory. , 

(2) The exceptions to the rule that 
wealth leads to wealth further contradict 
world-system theory. Equation (2) which 
gives the best prediction for Turkey, un- 
derpredicts the economic growth of Libya 
while it overpredicts that of Britain. Libya 
became more specialized in the export of 
one raw material between 1955 and 1970. 
Britain’s highly processed export in 1955 
did not prevent its subsequent relative 
downfall. 

(3) The implicit picture (made explicit 
by Galtung) of a world neatly divided be- 
tween poor raw materials exporters and 
rich processed goods exporters is substan- 
tially incorrect. Chile, usually thought of 
as an underdeveloped country, exports 
mostly refined copper products (70% in 
1955) and very little ore (6%). On the other 
hand; everyone knows that the U.S. and 
Canada are big exporters‘of raw agricul- 
tural products. Even greater reliance on 
raw commodities on the part of rich coun- 
tries is not unexceptional. Iceland tripled 
its GNP between 1955 and 1970. Yet, in 
1955, Iceland’s export consisted of very 
lightly processed or unprocessed fish to 
the tune of 85%. Argentina, whose ag- 
ricultural export was only 60% of total 
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(foodstuff), only doubled its GNP during 
the same period. 

(4) There is no compelling empirical 
reason for ignoring the influence of inter- 
nal processes on economic development 
or for treating these processes as mere 
consequences of world-system position. 
Chase-Dunn (1975) and Rubinson (1976) 
have recently shown some associations 
between measures of dependency and na- 
tional income distribution. Nevertheless, 
some internal institutional factors of eco- 
nomic growth enjoy a degree of freedom 
from the constraints imposed by initial 
poverty and by world-system position. 
Thus, in 1955, the Pearson correlations 
between secondary enrollment expressed 
as a ratio of the appropriate population on 
the one hand and GNP per capita and level 
of transformation of export on the other 
were .79 and .71, respectively (N=49). 
While these associations are not negligi- 
ble, they indicate that these variables had 
only about half of their variance in com- 
mon. This suggests a freedom to maneu- 
ver not often acknowledged by exogenetic 
theories of economic development. Yet, 
as the OPEC countries have shown re- 
cently, some producers of raw materials 
do maneuver. In particular, they some- 
times succeed in obtaining higher pay- 
ments for their exports of unchanged qual- 
ity. The conditions under which the terms 
of trade can be modified through the de- 
liberate actions of exporters are not well 
studied. Nevertheless, Tugwell (1974) has 
described the process by which the gov- 
ernment of oil-producing countries find 
themselves in a progressively more favor- 
able bargaining position vis-a-vis the 
foreign corporations operating on their 
soil. His demonstration puts into question 
the widespread assumption that the objec- 
tive interests of indigenous elites in raw 
materials exporting countries is to act as 
gatekeepers on behalf of alien capitalist 
interests (see Galtung, 1971). What kinds 
of national elites will emerge may depend 
in part on a country’s place within the 
world-economy. The role these elites will 
play in their countries’ economic devel- 
opment may be a joint product of exoge- 
nous variables, that more or less facilitate 
the management of dependence, as 
suggested by Tugwell, and of evolving 
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internal factors. Among the latter, the in- 
formation processing capacity of a coun- 
try, expressed in such things as the overall 
educational status of its population, must 
limit the range of available policies. 
Finally, the transformation of wealth 
accruing from exports into industrial de- 
velopment must be influenced by national 
informational ‘capacity which seems 
largely independent from the degree of 
processing of a country’s exports. 
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REPLY TO PARSONS 


In responding to Parsons’ (1976) latest com- 
mentary on our work, we first treat the two 
“specific substantive points’? he (1976:361) 
raises and then consider his accusations about 
our ‘‘strict constructionism.’’ We close with 
additional comments on Parsons’ convergence 
thesis. 


SPECIFIC DISAGREEMENTS 


Individual Subjective Phenomena 
in Durkheim’s Theory 


Contrary to the implication of Parsons’ 
(1976:361) reply, we never argued that (1) Durk- 
heim (1960b:46) said nothing about “‘l’ensem- 
ble des croyances et des sentiments communs 
a la moyenne des membres d’une méme 
société? or that (2) these beliefs and 
sentiments ‘‘have nothing to do with” motiva- 
tions or subjective intentions of individual ac- 
tors. Our purpose was to clarify Durkheim’s 
view of the theoretical status in sociological 
explanation of individual intentions and moti- 
vations. There is no doubt that in his definition 
of: the collective conscience, Durkheim 
(1960a:79, 80) referred to collective, not indi- 
vidual, sentiments; the collective conscience is 
“an entirely different thing from particular 
consciences.’’ Collective beliefs and 
sentiments penetrate the individual to become 
a part of his social personality (Durkheim, 
1960a:97, 99). However, even in this inter- 
nalized:state, they remain social, not individual 
phenomena (Durkheim, 1960a:97, 99, 129-32) 
and must be analyzed accordingly. In contrast 
to social phenomena, individual beliefs and 
sentiments, which vary from one person to an- 
Other, differentiate and individualize members 
of a population and constitute an element of 
individual personality (Durkheim, 1960a:105- 
` 6, 129-32). 

Durkheim did not view individual subjective 
states as positable antecedent conditions of so- 
cial phenomena (Pope et al., 1975:418--9; Pope 
1975:374, for full discussion). Moreover, he did 
not subscribe to the basic tenet of the volun- 
taristic theory of action that social phenomena 
are to be dealt with ‘‘as they appear from the 


point of view of the actor” (Parsons, 1949:46). 
He was primarily interested not in analyzing 
action but in explaining sui generis 
phenomena. For example, in Suicide, Durk- 
heim (1951:38--9, 46-52, 297--325) emphasized 
that he wanted (among other things) to explain 
the social rate of suicide, conceived as an em- 
ergent social phenomenon, not the suicidal ac- 
tions of given individuals. Also, when he dis- 
cussed ‘‘internalization’’ of collective beliefs 
and sentiments, he did not link it to a require- 
ment that the phenomena be analyzed from the 
actor's viewpoint; rather, he (Durkheim, 
1960b:35—78) treated the internalization of so- 
cial phenomena as a process explaining how 
social phenomena control the unsocialized in- 
dividual. In sum, far from reflecting a con- 
vergence with Weber on the voluntaristic 
theory of action, the context of Durkheim's 
references to beliefs and sentiments under- 
scores his distance from both Parsons’ volun- 
taristic theory of action and Weber's (1968:15) 
view that ‘‘subjective understanding is the 
specific characteristic of sociological knowl- 
edge.” 


Zweckrationalitét, Norms and 
Stability in Weber 


Parsons (1976:362) also challenges our in- 
terpretation of the place of normative elements 
in Zweckrationalitat (instrumentally rational 
action). First, we did not state that Zweck- 
rationalitét never involves a normative orien- 
tation; rather we (Cohen et al., 1975:235) con- 
cluded that “2weckrationalitat is not always, 
or even usually, a normative category of ac- 
tion.” Against this, we place Parsons’ 
(1976:362) reaffirmation of his position that 
Zweckrationalitdat is ‘one mode of normatively 
oriented action.” If Parsons did not find our 
earlier analysis convincing, perhaps he would 
consider Weber’s explicit commentary more 
so. We quote from Weber a passage which 
deals with economic action and the market 
(bear in mind Parsons’ [1975a:666] statement 
that Weber ‘‘used the conception of economic 
rationality as the point of reference for for- 
mulating’’ his concept of Zweckrationalitat): 

Many of the especially notable uniformities in the 


course of social action are not determined by 
orientation to any sort of norm which is held to be 
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valid, nor do they rest on custom, but entirely on 
the fact that the corresponding type of social ac- 
tion is . . . best adapted to the normal interests of 
the actors as they themselves are aware of them. 
This is above all true of economic action... . The 
dealers in a market thus treat their own actions as 
means for obtaining the satisfaction of the ends 
defined by what they realize to be their own typi- 
cal economic interests, and similarly treat as con- 
ditions the corresponding typical expectations as 
to the prospective behavior of others. The more 
strictly rational (zweckrational) their action is, the 
more will they tend to react similarly to the same 
situation. In this way there arise similarities, uni- 
formities, and continuities in their attitudes and 
actions which are often far more stable than they 
would be if action were oriented to a system of 
norms and duties which were considered binding 
on the members of a group. . . . The fact [is] that 
orientation to the situation in terms of the pure 
self-interest of the individual and of the others to 
whom he is related can bring about results com- 
parable to those which imposed norms prescribe, 
very often in vain... . (Weber, 1968:30; emphasis 
added) 


In contrast to Parsons’ (1976:362) claim that 
Weber’s rational action is normative because it 
entails the selection of means to ends, Weber 
specifically denied that selection of means to 
ends is necessarily normative. Indeed, Weber 
deliberately contrasted zweckrational action 
with action that is oriented toward norms. 
Weber’s entire passage seems to have been 
written to preclude precisely the kind of mis- 
representation offered by Parsons. 

Parsons (1976:362) has asserted that Weber 
brought in ‘‘normative orientation . . . in 
broaching the problem of how ‘social relations’ 
become regularized.” However, in the above 
passage, Weber explained order in terms of the 
individual’s rational pursuit of his self-interest 
coupled with his expectation that others will do 
likewise. In contrast, Durkheim (1960a:203-4) 
in his discussion of ‘‘Organic Solidarity and 
Contractual Solidarity’’ wrote: 


If interest relates men, it is never for more than 
some few moments. It can create only an external 
link between them. . . . If we look further into the 
matter, we shall see that this total harmony of 
interests conceals a latent or deferred conflict. For 
where interest is the only ruling force each indi- 
vidual finds himself in a state of war with every 
other since nothing comes to mollify the egos, and 
any truce in this eternal antagonism would not be 
of long duration. There is nothing less constant 
than interest. Today, it unites me to you; tomor- 
row, it will make me your enemy. 


For Durkheim, the external links created by 
individual interests at best only temporarily 
mask an ‘‘eternal antagonism.’’ Consequently, 
he tried to explain social order in terms of the 
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moral rules which control individual interests. 
Weber, on the other hand, emphasized that the 
extent to which normative consensus underlies 
given social orders varies tremendously; if 
such consensus underlies some orders, in 
others such consensus is limited or even ab- 
sent. While Durkheim considered moral rules 
the only force regulating man’s unsocialized 
desires, Weber emphasized nonnormative 
bases of order (e.g., usage, custom, habit and 
self-interest—-see Weber, 1968:29, 31, 946-7) 
as well as normative. 


STRICT CONSTRUCTIONISM IN THE 
INTERPRETATION OF WEBER 
AND DURKHEIM 


Parsons (1976:361) also renewed a charge 
initially (1975b:106) leveled against ‘‘Classic on 
Classic”? (Pope, 1973), rejecting our “‘strict 
constructionist” approach as too literal. Par- 
sons (1976:364) implies that our failure to lo-. 
cate convergence is due to our failure to use an 
interpretive perspective broad enough to cap- 
ture the essential areas of convergence. How- 
ever, central to our critique was an analysis in 
the very terms posed by Parsons himself, that 
is, we assessed the extent to which Weber and 
Durkheim converged on the voluntaristic 
theory of action. Ironically, then, his complaint 
is actually a rejection of his own interpretive 
perspective. 


CONVERGENCE ON THE VOLUNTARISTIC 
THEORY OF ACTION 


In 1937, Parsons argued that Weber and 
Durkheim converged on the voluntaristic 
theory of action. Now he (1976:363) asserts 
that his demonstration of convergence derives 
from ‘‘a conceptual scheme which is somewhat 
different from (and broader than) those em- 
ployed by Durkheim and Weber individually, 
and in some respects broader than can be in- 
ferred from their works taken together." 
Clearly, Parsons’ argument has changed: 
Weber and Durkheim do not converge on a 
single theoretical perspective; instead, it is 
only in Parsons’ own theoretical framework 
that Weber and Durkheim come together. This 
thesis differs from the original; we leave to 
others the evaluation of the new convergence 
thesis. 

Parsons (1976:364) asserts that in contrast to 
the situation in 1937, it is now important to 
“reassess” the differences between Weber and 
Durkheim and observes that he himself may 
have ‘‘been remiss in failing to point out more 
explicitly and continuously what some of these 
are.” We regret that Parsons has not taken this 
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opportunity to identify the most important dif- 
ferences and trace their implications, if any, for 
his convergence thesis. 

“Some thirty-eight years after the publica- 
tion of The Structure of Social Action,’’ Par- 
sons (1976:364) writes, “I ‘still’ adhere to the 
thesis of convergence, not in the sense of di- 
minishing confidence, but, on the contrary, of 
enhanced confidence.” He (1976:362) states he 
“could easily write a large volume of. com- 
ment” (presumably refutation) about our ‘‘as- 
sertions and interpretations.” However, he of- 
fers merely the two examples with which we 
dealt above, evaluation of which only rein- 
forces our earlier judgments. We can only con- 
clude that. the “large volume” would be no 
more convincing than the two examples. 


We have identified essential theoretical. di- 
‘vergences between Weber and Durkheim; Par- 
sons has not questioned their fundamental na- 
ture. Although it is true, as Parsons (1976:364) 
states, that one can always find dimensions of 
similarity and of difference between two 
theorists, Parsons has yet to demonstrate fun- 
damental similarities between Weber’s and 
Durkheim’s theoretical perspectives. Our 
(Pope et al., 1975:417) original assertion—that 
the theoretical differences between Weber and 
Durkheim overwhelm the similarities—stands. 

Whitney Pope 

Indiana University 

Jere Cohen 

University of Maryland, 
Baltimore County 
Lawrence E. Hazelrigg 
Indiana University 
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METHODS OF ANALYSIS IN THE 
STUDY OF THE WORLD-ECONOMY* 


(COMMENT ON RUBINSON, ASR, 
AUGUST, 1976) 


A longstanding critic of modernization 
theory and the sociology of development, 
Bernstein (1971:154), has written, ‘‘[i]n criticiz- 
ing modernization theory the intention is notto ` 
replace one abstract and rigid schema with an- 
other, and the broad generalizations advanced 
are not to be understood as the necessary and 
universally applicable elements of an ideal 
type.” In a recent article, Rubinson (1976) 
purports to test several hypotheses on income 
inequality generated from the recent literature 
challenging the conventional modernization 
approach to development. As a critique of 
modernization literature, Rubinson’s paper is 
substantively correct, but his analysis contains 
certain characteristics which tend to rigidify 
the notion of a world-economy: and to leave 
open possible interpretations which are not at 
all inconsistent with the modernization and 
sociology of development approach. The in- 
consistencies do not arise because of Rubin- 
son’s theoretical misconceptions of the nature 
of.the world-economy nor because his inten- 
tions are out of line with the critique of mod- 
ernization theories. The problem is that Rubin- 
son applies conventional methods, mostly suit- 
able to the individual level, static analysis of 
modernization, to an entirely different prob- 
lematic. This new problematic, the dynamics 
of world capitalism, by definition calls for an 
historical analysis of the unique structural pat- 
terns of each country, both developing and de- 


* I would like to thank Alejandro Portes and 
Reynaldo Cue for their comments‘on this paper. The 
expressed opinions, of course, are my own. 
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veloped. The use of aggregate economic data 
and the lack of detailed class analysis specific 
to each country lead to inferences about in- 
come distribution drawn deductively from a 
general theory of external control. This type of 
analysis reifies the conceptual tools of a 
world-system (e.g., core-periphery), fails to 
identify the true mechanisms of the internal 
conditioning of dependent societies and treats 
the spread of world capitalism in a determinis- 
tic manner (Portes, 1976). My comments are 
intended to point out the problems with Rubin- 
son’s application of conventional methodolo- 
gies to the dialectics of the world-economy. 


The Use of Static Analysis 


Rubinson begins with three hypotheses de- 
rived from his excellent theoretical and histori- 
cal discussion of the mechanisms of control 
and the relations to the dominant mode of 
production in the world-system. These hy- 
potheses are: (1) the greater the strength of the 
state, the more equal the income distribution; 
(2) the greater the degree of direct foreign con- 
trol over production, the more unequal the dis- 
tribution of income; (3) the greater the reliance 
of a state’s production on external resources, 
the more unequal the distribution of income. 
Let us examine his analysis beyond its support 
for these three hypotheses. 

Rubinson uses the support for the three 
above hypotheses to draw conclusions about 
change within the world-economy. This effort 
is questionable, as it implies concepts similar 
to those used in the traditional modernization 
arguments of development. The world- 
economy is a dynamic system working under 
the logic of monopoly capitalism. As a dynamic 
system, static data and analyses are mislead- 
ing. Rubinson (1976:649) claims to test the hy- 
pothesis that ‘‘at early stages of economic de- 
velopment, income inequality is likely to in- 
crease but then the effects of development 
change to reduce inequality.” His method is to 
fit a second-order polynomial to his data, the 
correct test for a curvilinear trend. The trend is 
not substantiated. Let us examine more closely 
the meaning of this test. With cross-sectional 
data on measures of economic development 
and inequality, the regression line runs from 
high inequality and low economic development 
(dependent nations) to low inequality and high 
economic development (developed nations). 
The only way that we can speak of ‘‘early 
stages of economic development” and chang- 
ing income inequality with these data is to as- 
sume that the regression line, whether linear or 
not, represents a functional relationship be- 
tween these nations on some continuum of 
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economic development. This continuum im- 
plicitly suggests that the underdeveloped na- 
tions follow the same course of development as 
the advanced nations; i.e., they go from one 
end of the regression line to the other, their 
distribution of income changing linearly. The 
assumption that underdeveloped nations will 
follow a path similar to that of the advanced 
nations is equivalent to the assumption used in 
the modernization approach and is actually a 
central theme of the critique of that literature 
(Seers, 1969; Bernstein, 1971; Portes, 1974). 


Reification of Concepts 


In relation to the meaning of the regression 
line with cross-sectional data, Rubinson, in es- . 
sence, uses his set of independent variables as 
means of classifying nations along the devel- 
opmental continuum from underdeveloped to 
developed and he shows this classificatory 
scheme to predict degree of income inequality. 
As a descriptive effort this is worthwhile and 
helpful; but as a statement about the develop- 
ment of each nation or about the workings of 
the modern world-system, the classification 
scheme is reminiscent of the dichotomies for- 
mulated by the modernization literature. In- 
stead of traditional-modern, where degree of 
structural differentiation and modernity are the 
bases of classification, we have core-periphery 
with degree of state strength and equality of 
income distribution as the classificatory 
scheme. In both Rubinson’s analysis and 
the modernization literature, definitional 
categories have become so reified that they are 
offered as means of explanation. Underdevel- 
opment becomes an act of omission rather than 
commission. This argument says that nations 
are underdeveloped not because they are 
exploited by their relatiofiship to the mode of 
production in the world-eednomy or by an in- 
ternational bourgeoisie cohtrolling the strings 
of economic development but because they 
lack sufficient state strength, economic expan- 
sion, trade balances and protection from 
foreign investment. Clearly, these omitted 
characteristics are often evident; however, 
they are not the cause of underdevelopment 
nor income inequality but are merely descrip- 
tions of the latters’ consequences. 


Determinism and Lack of Internal Analysis 


A third issue relates to the implicit notion of 
a developmental continuum in Rubinson’s 
method of analysis. While the peripheralization 
of the third world resulted from simular pro- 
cesses of the spread of capitalism, these pro- 
cesses did not occur in the same fashion 
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REPLY TO PARSONS 


In responding to Parsons’ (1976) latest com- 
mentary on our work, we first treat the two 
“specific substantive points’’ he (1976:361) 
raises and then consider his accusations about 
our ‘“‘strict constructionism.’’ We close with 
additional comments on Parsons’ convergence 
thesis. 


SPECIFIC DISAGREEMENTS 


Individual Subjective Phenomena 
in Durkheim's Theory 


Contrary to the implication of Parsons’ 
(1976:361) reply, we never argued that (1) Durk- 
heim (1960b:46) said nothing about ‘‘/’ensem- 
ble des croyances et des sentiments communs 
a la moyenne des membres d'une même 
societe’’ or that (2) these beliefs and 
sentiments ‘“‘have nothing to do with’’ motiva- 
tions or subjective intentions of individual ac- 
tors. Our purpose was to clarify Durkheim’s 
view of the theoretical status in sociological 
explanation of individual intentions and moti- 
vations. There is no doubt that in his definition 
of. the collective conscience, Durkheim 
(1960a:79, 80) referred to collective, not indi- 
vidual, sentiments; the collective conscience is 
‘fan entirely different thing from particular 
consciences.” Collective beliefs and 
sentiments penetrate the individual to become 
a part of his social personality (Durkheim, 
1960a:97, 99). However, even in this inter- 
nalized state, they remain social, not individual 
phenomena (Durkheim, 1960a:97, 99, 129-32) 
and must be analyzed accordingly. In contrast 
to social phenomena, individual beliefs and 
sentiments, which vary from one person to an- 
other, differentiate and individualize members 
of a population and constitute an element of 
individual personality (Durkheim, 1960a:105~ 
` 6, 129-32). 

Durkheim did not view individual subjective 
states as positable antecedent conditions of so- 
cial phenomena (Pope et al., 1975:418-9; Pope 
1975:374, for full discussion). Moreover, he did 
not subscribe to the basic tenet of the volun- 
taristic theory of action that social phenomena 
are to be dealt with ‘‘as they appear from the 


point of view of the actor” (Parsons, 1949:46). 
He was primarily interested not in analyzing 
action but in explaining sui generis 
phenomena. For example, in Suicide, Durk- 
heim (1951:38~—9, 46-52, 297-325) emphasized 
that he wanted (among other things) to explain 
the social rate of suicide, conceived as an em- 
ergent social phenomenon, not the suicidal ac- 
tions of given individuals. Also, when he dis- 
cussed “‘internalization’’ of collective beliefs 
and sentiments, he did not link it to a require- 
ment that the phenomena be analyzed from the 
actor’s viewpoint; rather, he (Durkheim, 
1960b:35-78) treated the internalization of so- 
cial phenomena as a process explaining how 
social phenomena control the unsocialized in- 
dividual. In sum, far from reflecting a con- 
vergence with Weber on the voluntaristic 
theory of action, the context of Durkheim's 
references to beliefs and sentiments under- 
scores his distance from both Parsons’ volun- 
taristic theory of action and Weber’s (1968:15) 
view that ‘‘subjective understanding is the 
specific characteristic of sociological knowl- 
edge.” 


Zweckrationalität, Norms and 
Stability in Weber 


Parsons (1976:362) also challenges our in- 
terpretation of the place of normative elements 
in Zweckrationalitat (instrumentally rational 
action). First, we did not state that Zweck- 
rationalitdt never involves a normative orien- 
tation; rather we (Cohen et al., 1975:235) con- 
cluded that ‘‘Zweckrationalitadt is not always, 
or even usually, a normative category of ac- 
tion.” Against this, we place Parsons’ 
(1976:362) reaffirmation of his position that 
Zweckrationalitat is ‘‘one mode of normatively 
oriented action.” If Parsons did not find our 
earlier analysis convincing, perhaps he would 
consider Weber’s explicit commentary more 
so. We quote from Weber a passage which 
deals with economic action and the market 
(bear in mind Parsons’ [1975a:666] statement 
that Weber ‘‘used the conception of economic 
rationality as the point of reference for for- 
mulating’ his concept of Zweckrationalitat): 

Many of the especially notable uniformities in the 


course of social action are not determined by 
orientation to any sort of norm which is held to be 
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valid, nor do they rest on custom, but entirely on 
the fact that the corresponding type of social ac- 
tion is . . . best adapted to the normal interests of 
the actors as they themselves are aware of them. 
This is above all true of economic action. . . . The 
dealers in a market thus treat their own actions as 
means for obtaining the satisfaction of the ends 
defined by what they realize to be their own typi- 
cal economic interests, and similarly treat as con- 
ditions the corresponding typical expectations as 
to the prospective behavior of others. The more 
strictly rational (zweckrational) their action is, the 
more will they tend to react similarly to the same 
situation. In this way there arise similarities, uni- 
formities, and continuities in their attitudes and 
actions which are often far more stable than they 
would be if action were oriented to a system of 
norms and duties which were considered binding 
on the members of a group... . The fact [is] that 
Orientation to the situation in terms of the pure 
self-interest of the individual and of the others to 
whom he is related can bring about results com- 
parable to those which imposed norms prescribe, 
very often in vain... . (Weber, 1968:30; emphasis 
added) 


In contrast to Parsons’ (1976:362) claim that 
Weber's rational action is normative because it 
entails the selection of means to ends, Weber 
specifically denied that selection of means to 
ends is necessarily normative. Indeed, Weber 
deliberately contrasted zweckrational action 
with action that is oriented toward norms. 
Weber’s entire passage seems to have been 
written to preclude precisely the kind of mis- 
representation offered by Parsons. 

Parsons (1976:362) has asserted that Weber 
brought in ‘‘normative orientation . . . in 
broaching the problem of how ‘social relations’ 
become regularized.” However, in the above 
passage, Weber explained order in terms of the 
individual’s rational pursuit of his self-interest 
coupled with his expectation that others will do 
likewise. In contrast, Durkheim (1960a:203—4) 
in his discussion of ‘‘Organic Solidarity and 
Contractual Solidarity” wrote: 


If interest relates men, it is never for more than 
some few moments. It can create only an external 
link between them... . If we look further into the 
matter, we shall see that this total harmony of 
interests conceals a latent or deferred conflict. For 
where interest is the only ruling force each indi- 
vidual finds himself in a state of war with every 
other since nothing comes to mollify the egos, and 
any truce in this eternal antagonism would not be 
of long duration. There is nothing less constant 
than interest. Today, it unites me to you; tomor- 
row, it will make me your enemy. 


For Durkheim, the external links created by 
individual interests at best only temporarily 
mask an ‘‘eternal antagonism.” Consequently, 
he tried to explain social order in terms of the 
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moral rules which control individual interests. 
Weber, on the other hand, emphasized that the 
extent to which normative consensus underlies 
given social orders varies tremendously; if 
such consensus underlies some orders, in 
others such consensus is limited or even ab- 
sent. While Durkheim considered moral rules 
the only force regulating man’s unsocialized 
desires, Weber emphasized nonnormative 
bases of order (e.g., usage, custom, habit and 
self-interest—~see Weber, 1968:29, 31, 946-7) 
as well as normative. 


STRICT CONSTRUCTIONISM IN THE 
INTERPRETATION OF WEBER 
AND DURKHEIM 


Parsons (1976:361) also renewed a charge 
initially (1975b:106) leveled against ‘‘Classic on 
Classic’? (Pope, 1973), rejecting our “‘strict 
constructionist” approach as too literal. Par- 
sons (1976:364) implies that our failure to lo. 
cate convergence is due to our failure to use an 
interpretive perspective broad enough to cap- 
ture the essential areas of convergence. How- 
ever, central to our critique was an analysis in 
the very terms posed by Parsons himself; that 
is, we assessed the extent to which Weber and 
Durkheim converged on the voluntaristic 
theory of action. Ironically, then, his complaint 
is actually a rejection of his own interpretive 
perspective. 


CONVERGENCE ON THE VOLUNTARISTIC 
THEORY OF ACTION 


In 1937, Parsons argued that Weber and 
Durkheim converged on the voluntaristic 
theory of action. Now he (1976:363) asserts 
that his demonstration of convergence derives 
from ‘‘a conceptual scheme which is somewhat 
different from (and broader than) those em- 
ployed by Durkheim and Weber individually, 
and in some respects broader than can be in- 
ferred from their works taken together.” 
Clearly, Parsons’ argument has changed: 
Weber and Durkheim do not converge on a 
single theoretical perspective; instead, it is 
only in Parsons’ own theoretical framework 
that Weber and Durkheim come together. This 
thesis differs from the original; we leave to 
others the evaluation of the new convergence 
thesis. 

Parsons (1976:364) asserts that in contrast to ` 
the situation in 1937, it is now important to 
“reassess” the differences between Weber and 
Durkheim and observes that he himself may 
have ‘‘been remiss in failing to point out more 
explicitly and continuously what some of these 
are.” We regret that Parsons has not taken this 
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opportunity to identify the most important dif- 
ferences and trace their implications, if any, for 
his convergence thesis. 

“Some thirty-eight years after the publica- 
tion of The Structure of Social Action,” Par- 
sons (1976:364) writes, ‘‘I ‘still’ adhere to the 
thesis of convergence, not in the sense of di- 
minishing confidence, but, on the contrary, of 
enhanced confidence.’’ He (1976:362) states he 
‘could easily write a large volume of com- 
ment’ (presumably refutation) about our ‘‘as- 
sertions and interpretations.’’ However, he of- 
fers merely the two examples with which we 
dealt above, evaluation of which only rein- 
forces our earlier judgments. We can only con- 
clude that the ‘large volume’ would be no 
more convincing than the two examples. 


We have identified essential theoretical. di- 
‘vergences between Weber and Durkheim; Par- 
sons has not questioned their fundamental na- 
ture. Although it is true, as Parsons (1976:364) 
states, that one can always find dimensions of 
similarity and of difference between two 
theorists, Parsons has yet to demonstrate fun- 
damental similarities between Weber’s and 
Durkheim’s theoretical perspectives. Our 
(Pope et al., 1975:417) original assertion—that 
the theoretical differences between Weber and 
Durkheim overwhelm the similarities—stands. 

Whitney Pope 

Indiana University 

Jere Cohen 

University of Maryland, 
Baltimore County 
Lawrence E. Hazelrigg 
Indiana University 
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METHODS OF ANALYSIS IN THE 
STUDY OF THE WORLD-ECONOMY* 


(COMMENT ON RUBINSON, ASR, 
AUGUST, 1976) 


A longstanding critic of modernization 
theory and the sociology of development, 
Bernstein (1971:154), has written, ‘‘[i]n criticiz- 
ing modernization theory the intention is not to 
replace one abstract and rigid schema with an- 
other, and the broad generalizations advanced 
are not to be understood as the necessary and 
universally applicable elements of an ideal 
type. In a recent article, Rubinson (1976) 
purports to test several hypotheses on income 
inequality generated from the recent literature 
challenging the conventional modernization 
approach to development. As a critique of 
modernization literature, Rubinson’s paper is 
substantively correct, but his analysis contains 
certain characteristics which tend to rigidify 
the notion of a world-economy and to leave 
open possible interpretations which are not at 
all inconsistent with the modernization and 
sociology of development approach. The in- 
consistencies do not arise because of Rubin- 
son’s theoretical misconceptions of the nature 
of. the world-economy nor because his inten- 
tions are out of line with the critique of mod- 
ernization theories. The problem is that Rubin- 
son applies conventional methods, mostly suit- 
able to the individual level, static analysis of 
modernization, to an entirely different prob- 
lematic. This new problematic, the dynamics 
of world capitalism, by definition calls for an 
historical analysis of the unique structural pat- 
terns of each country, both developing and de- 


* I would like to thank Alejandro Portes and 
Reynaldo Cue for their comments on this paper. The 
expressed opinions, of course, are my own. 
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veloped. The use of aggregate economic data 
and the lack of detailed class analysis specific 
to each country lead to inferences about in- 
come distribution drawn deductively from a 
general theory of external control. This type of 
analysis reifies the conceptual tools of a 
world-system (e.g., core-periphery), fails to 
identify the true mechanisms of the internal 
conditioning of dependent societies and treats 
the spread of world capitalism in a determinis- 
tic manner (Portes, 1976). My comments are 
intended to point out the problems with Rubin- 
son’s application of conventional methodolo- 
gies to the dialectics of the world-economy. 


The Use of Static Analysis 


Rubinson begins with three hypotheses de- 
rived from his excellent theoretical and histori- 
cal discussion of the mechanisms of control 
and the relations to the dominant mode of 
production in the world-system. These hy- 
potheses are: (1) the greater the strength of the 
state, the more equal the income distribution; 
(2) the greater the degree of direct foreign con- 
trol over production, the more unequal the dis- 
tribution of income; (3) the greater the reliance 
of a state’s production on external resources, 
the more unequal the distribution of income. 
Let us examine his analysis beyond its support 
for these three hypotheses. 

Rubinson uses the support for the three 
above hypotheses to draw conclusions about 
change within the world-economy. This effort 
is questionable, as it implies concepts similar 
to those used in the traditional modernization 
arguments of development. The world- 
economy is a dynamic system working under 
the logic of monopoly capitalism. As a dynamic 
system, static data and analyses are mislead- 
ing. Rubinson (1976:649) claims to test the hy- 
pothesis that ‘‘at early stages of economic de- 
velopment, income inequality is likely to in- 
crease but then the effects of development 
change to reduce inequality.” His method is to 
fit a second-order polynomial to his data, the 
correct test for a curvilinear trend. The trend is 
not substantiated. Let us examine more closely 
the meaning of this test. With cross-sectional 
data on measures of economic development 
and inequality, the regression line runs from 
high inequality and low economic development 
(dependent nations) to low inequality and high 
economic development (developed nations). 
The only way that we can speak of “early 
stages of economic development” and chang- 
ing income inequality with these data is to as- 
sume that the regression line, whether linear or 
not, represents a functional relationship be- 
tween these nations on some continuum of 
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economic development. This continuum im- 
plicitly suggests that the underdeveloped na- 
tions follow the same course of development as 
the advanced nations; i.e., they go from one 
end of the regression line to the other, their 
distribution of income changing linearly. The 
assumption that underdeveloped nations will 
follow a path similar to that of the advanced 
nations is equivalent to the assumption used in 
the modernization approach and is actually a 
central theme of the critique of that literature 
(Seers, 1969; Bernstein, 1971; Portes, 1974). 


Reification of Concepts 


In relation to the meaning of the regression 
line with cross-sectional data, Rubinson, in es- . 
sence, uses his set of independent variables as 
means of classifying nations along the devel- 
opmental continuum from underdeveloped to 
developed and he shows this classificatory 
scheme to predict degree of income inequality. 
As a descriptive effort this is worthwhile and 
helpful; but as a statement about the develop- 
ment of each nation or about the workings of 
the modern world-system, the classification 
scheme is reminiscent of the dichotomies for- 
mulated by the modernization literature. In- 
stead of traditional-modern, where degree of 
structural differentiation and modernity are the 
bases of classification, we have core-periphery 
with degree of state strength and equality of 
income distribution as the classificatory 
scheme. In both Rubinson’s analysis and 
the modernization literature, definitional 
categories have become so reified that they are 
offered as means of explanation. Underdevel- 
opment becomes an act of emission rather than 
commission. This argument says that nations 
are underdeveloped not because they are 
exploited by their relationship to the mode of 
production in the worid-economy or by an in- 
ternational bourgeoisie controlling the strings 
of economic development but because they 
lack sufficient state strength, economic expan- 
sion, trade balances and protection from 
foreign investment. Clearly, these omitted 
characteristics are often evident; however, 
they are not the cause of underdevelopment 
nor income inequality but are merely descrip- 
tions of the latters’ consequences. 


Determinism and Lack of Internal Analysis 


A third issue relates to the implicit notion of 
a developmental- continuum in Rubinson’s 
method of analysis. While the peripheralization 
of the third world resulted from similar pro- 
cesses of the spread of capitelism, these pro- 
cesses did not occur in the same fashion 
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throughout the periphery. That is, the periph- 
ery is not a homogeneous mass related to the 
core through standardized mechanisms of con- 
trol. Instead, capitalism has penetrated each 
country within the context of its own unique 
history. Class formations, patterns of state 
control and the influence of foreign investment 


are not only the consequences of this penetra-: 


tion but are the results of the synthesis of his- 
torical internal social relations interacting and 
conflicting with the forces of foreign economic 
and political control. It is, in fact, the nature of 
the world-economy that the search- for wage 
levels where sufficient surplus can be extracted 
leads to a wide range of economic, political and 
social relations. This heterogeneity cannot be 
justly served by an analysis which lumps 
widely different countries together in an av- 
eraging type of analytical procedure. Regress- 
ing characteristics of those countries named in 
Appendix 3 (p. 657) says little about how the 
penetration of capitalism has affected income 
inequality or, indeed, what relationship each 
country bears to world production. This av- 
eraging technique leads to broad generaliza- 
tions which offer little explanatory power or 
practical application. For example, Rubinson 
(p. 644) writes, ‘‘Since the state is relatively 
weak [in the periphery], workers cannot effec- 
tively use access to the state to apply political 
leverage to meet demands for higher wages.” 
However, leaving aside the fact that Rubin- 
son’s treatment of state power offers few in- 
sights into actual power relationships, one is 
immediately reminded of the situation in Chile 
under Allendé and contemporary problems in 
Argentina where a highly organized labor force 
continually pressured the state for wage in- 
creases, to the point of causing a drastic state 
reaction. In short, the absence of any analysis 
specific to each country fails to identify those 
mechanisms of control which prevent devel- 
opment and encourage income inequality (Pet= 
ras, 1975). 


Methodology and Theory 


General questions should be raised about the 
appropriate methodologies to be used in study- 
ing emerging paradigms of development such 
as the world-system. The ahistorical, cross- 
sectional regression analysi8 represented in the 
Rubifison paper can lead to erroneous theoreti- 
cal intérpretations of &hange for reasons noted 
above. This type of analysis is a major con- 
tributor to the ‘‘economistic’’ thinking (Amin, 
1974) of many developmentalists; i.e., the 
underdeveloped nations are just a little late in 
starting the race for advancement so let us help 
by giving them just a little more of what they 
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lack. We can see that the regression coefficient 
in this cross-sectional analysis is easily trans- 
lated into this kind of policy thinking; a one- 
unit increase in state control of resources will 
move a country farther up the income equality 
continuum and, therefore, the developmental 
continuum. As Rubinson (p. 652) writes, 
“these measures of the strength of states in 
relation to other states do have independent, 
though small, effects in reducing the degree of 
income inequality.” However, changing posi- 
tion in the world-economy does not result from 
incremental change but from transformation of 
a nation’s social and economic structure, a 
concept Rubinson recognizes in his discussion 
but does not represent in his method of 
analysis. One method for studying this trans- 
formation is to examine inductively the histori- 
cal patterns of countries which have changed 
their position in the world-economy. The ready 
examples are those nations which have re- 
cently moved to a position in the “‘semi- 
periphery” (Wallerstein, 1974), a concept 
Rubinson ignores totally, lumping these na- 
tions into his developmental continuum. Only 
with nation-specific and true comparative 
studies of structural transformations can the 
mechanisms of control which produce income 
inequality. within the world-system be iden- 
tified. 

Longitudinal analyses (e.g., Chase-Dunn, 
1975) offer a more appropriate test of hypoth- 
eses relating to the world-economy. But, while 
techniques of analyzing longitudinal data will 
identify trends and covarying relations in time, 
we are still left with the likelihood of making 
economistic inferences from these trends (Car- 
doso, 1973). The problem is that these tech- 


; niques often lead to interpretations which 


‘‘de-dialecticize’’ structural change. The 
dynamism of the world-economy is derived 
from its dialectic form. A central question 
which needs to be debated is how can the 
sophisticated statistics required to sort out 
fhany of the complex relations in a world-sys- 
tém be applied creatively and effectively to a 
dialectical system? Certainly, we cannot 
criticize sophisticated statistical technology on 
the grounds that it is too complex, but we can 
criticize it according to how it is managed. The 
analysis in Rubinson’s paper is one case where 
the benefits derived from the power of statisti- 
cal technology may be outweighed by the costs 
to the theoretical framework, i.e., the crucial 
issues of structural transformation and change, 
which is the root of the world capitalist system. 

Finally, let me comment on the use of 
‘‘proxy variables” in this analysis. Clearly, all 
measurement is only a representation of reality 
and the task is to push continually to minimize 
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the latitude of this approximation. The ques- 
tion, however, is not simple. In efforts to 
measure social reality, we are placing a certain 
conceptual framework on that reality. The 
conceptualization of social reality in a dialectic 
system like world capitalism implies a holistic 
approach. The use of aggregate economic 
measures to represent external control, power 
relations and class formations tends to com- 
partmentalize this holism. Therefore, when a 
measure of the proportion of state revenues to 
total GNP is offered as a proxy for state power, 
one must be extremely cautious in attributing 
much explanatory power to it. The issue is not 
-only how much this revenue amounts to but to 
whom does it go and why? 

In conclusion, these comments have only 
hinted at many of the complex issues underly- 
ing ongoing attempts to study the structure of 
the world-system and unequal relationships 
within it. These issues will arise continually as 
more studies of specific hypotheses are under- 
taken. Researchers must be careful that their 
methods truly address the theoretical notions 
of a world-system and do not com- 
partmentalize, rigidify and reify the concepts 
derived from them. My sole purpose in these 
comments has been to identify and to call for 
debate on those problems of using existing 
methodologies, largely designed for the 
analysis of comparative statics, to study alter- 
native paradigms of national development and 
underdevelopment. 


Robert L. Bach 
Duke University 
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CROSS-SECTIONALISM: 
MISMATCHING THEORY AND MODEL 


(COMMENT ON RUSINSON, 
ASR AUGUST, 1976) 


According to Rubinson, economic wealth or 
growth can explain only inadequately inter- 
country differences in equality of income dis- 
tribution. His introduction of mternational con- 
text effects seems promising, but the cross- 
sectional model used provides more answers to 
the wrong questions. The aralysis also con- 
tains several statistical and operational prob- 
lems, but primary attention must be given to 
the assumptions underlying the cross-sectional 
model used since at present it is probably the 
dominant comparative paradigm. 

Rubinson’s (1976:640, fn. 1) theoretical 
argument proposes an ‘‘effect’’ of the ‘‘posi- 
tion of states in the world-economy’’ on 
within-state income distribution. More specif- 
ically, 

the basic idea is that the greater the economic 

dominance and influence that states . . . have in 

the world-economy, the more equal the distribu- 
tion of power within states, and consequently, the 
more equal the distribution of reward. 


As stated, the idea seems sound. But in passing 
from idea to model, Rubinson adds, J think, a 
theoretically unjustified provisicn about equal- 
ity seen cross-sectionally. Clear’y, an increase 
in relative power may well improve a nation’s 
internal equity without affecting its equality of 
income distribution relative to other nations. 
Theoretical arguments discussed by Rubin- 
son focus, among other things, on the ‘*mech- 
anisms affecting income distribucion .. . class 
formation . . . production and occupational 
structure . . . [and] class relations” (pp. 643-— 
4). Each of these involves changes in param- 
eters within countries: ““This paper compares 
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the distribution of income within states and 
studies the way in which the position of states 
in the world-economy affects this income dis- 
tribution” (fn. 1). Thus, we should expect a 
comparison of this within-country relationship 
among countries. Interestingly, Rubinson’s 
analysis of historical evidence does exactly 
that, though limited by the data problems he 
notes (pp. 644-5). 

What is not expected i iS the subsequent em- 
pirical examination of that relationship with 
cross-sectional analysis of cases. In other 
words, Rubinson’s theoretical reasoning 
specifies a relationship between variables that 
is appropriate within cases; the theory. does not 
directly concern cross-sectional comparison of 

. variables. As Lieberson and Hansen (1974) and 
Kuznets (1963) (both cited by Rubinson) 
demonstrate, the cross-sectional relationship 
between two variables can be quite different 
from their relationship within cases. -It was a 
surprise to see these particular articles cited 
since it is in these works, among others, that 
one finds explicit challenge to the validity of 
the cross-sectional paradigm used. (See also 
Kuznets, 1962; Riley, 1973; Schaie and 

` Labouvie-Vief, 1974.) 

In the second part of that same historical 
analysis, Rubinson finds a system-specific fac- 
tor that influences the relationship between 
economic growth and income distribution but 
he does not seem to notice it. He offers evi- 
dence that in certain (highly developed) coun- 
tries, the distribution ‘is more or less stable 
over time while in other (less developed) coun- 
tries, high degrees of inequality accompany 
high growth rates. He does not. attempt the 
identification of a general factor (level of de- 
velopment?) affecting the relationship. Yet, the 
“primary function of comparative inquiry” is 


the identification of such general factors ` 


(Przeworski and Teune, 1970: 13). Suggesting 
that the world-economic model may be more 
appropriate than a developmental mode] at this 
point (p. 646) seems premature in light of the 
untested possibility of such a ‘‘context effect, 
whereby the context operates in an interactive 
manner’’ (Przeworski and Teune, 1970: 69). 
Assuming an otherwise correctly specified 
model, such an effect would mean that the 
within-country relationship changes systemati- 
cally with increases in the independent vari- 
able. Regressing within-country slopes on 
mean power measures for each country could 
show a systematically changing sensitivity of 
income distribution .to further changes in 
power. 

- It is not all together fair to ask for such an 
intensive analysis with the type of ‘‘soft’’. data 
available, but then neither is it fair (or logical) 
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to call on single-point, cross-national data, no 
matter how ‘hard,’ to make causal 
inferences—unless it can be shown or assumed 
that the relationship between the variables is 
equivalent for all cases (Somers, 1971: 384). 
This means that Rubinson has had to assume 
all countries develop along the same schedule; 
that if country A comes to occupy country B’s 
position of power, it also will have the same 
income distribution, regardless of A’s former 
distribution. Rubinson’s theory does not pre- 
dict this developmental equivalence. To as- 
sume such equivalence mismatches theory and 
model, not an unusual event in cross-national 
comparisons. 

To further clarify this mismatch, consider a 
relationship between two variables that is 
strongly positive and linear, within all cases. 
This condition does not require the slopes or 
intercepts to be equal, but only b,,> 0 for each 
country. Seldom are theories more explicit in 
any case and Rubinson’s is no exception. To 
require the same slope within each case, allow- 
ing for different historical backgrounds (or in- 
tercepts), would orient the regression lines all 
in the same parallel direction. To further re- 
quire the relationship be equivalent across 
cases would require all regression lines to 
merge into one. 

We now select single points on each regres- 
sion line requiring only that each b,,> 0. Even 
when the theoretically predicted within- 
country relationship holds, these cross- 
sectional data coordinates need not show a re- 
lationship. If there is a cross-sectional relation- 
ship, it need not have the same slope or even 
the same sign (see Przeworski and Teune, 
1970: ch. 3, esp. 64-8). Thus, if both within- 
and across-country slopes are the same, a 
rather special condition obtains: the same con- 
dition of equivalence required for a cross- 
sectional test to be appropriate for causal hy- 
potheses. This condition is not part of Rubin- 
son’s theory, and the context effect mentioned 
above suggests the condition does not hold. 

The hypotheses described (p. 647), in short, 
were not tested. We do not know what the 
effect of increasing political power (etc.) is on 
inequality of income distribution within a coun- 
try, because no data on covariation of these 
variables within a country are offered. Even if 
we want to assume that the functional relation- 
ship is the same for all countries operating in 
vacuo, the fact is that they are not. Nation- 
states occasionally learn from their own and 
others’ history; the experience is diffused in 
countless ways. Controlling for date of inde- 
pendence (p. 648) is an unsatisfactory and gen- 
erally irrelevant answer to this challenge. An 
analysis of covariance, as in Schuessler (1971: 
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238—46), would have been a more appropriate 
model for the hypotheses (if not the data) con- 
sidered in this article. 

Turning to the theory itself, we see that 
‘‘power and control in the world-economy”’ (p. 
641) is a function of (1) internal political con- 
trol, (2) economic penetration abroad and (3) 
independence from the external market. We 


may accept for the moment that a ‘‘strong state ` 


structure’’ will enhance a nation’s relative 
position in the world-economy for the reasons 


given (p. 642), but ‘direct economic penetra- ` 


tion” abroad is difficult to achieve while simul- 
taneously maintaining independence from ‘‘ex- 
ternal markets.” Generally, it does not seem 
consistent with the benefits derivable from 
exploiting international comparative advantage 
to propose that a nation will increase its 
“dominance and influence’ in the world- 
economy by becoming independent from it. 
Absolute independence implies no contact. 
Without international trade, we also may won- 
der how strong the structure of a modern state 
can be. One questions whether there can be 
such a thing as independence and prosperity in 
today’s industrial world-economy (Cooper, 
1968). ; 

It is at best a peculiar conceptualization of 
power within a ‘‘system,’’ the components of 
which are isolated, yet Rubinson’s 
operationalization of ‘‘weakness’’ seems to 
advocate such a conceptualization: “Just the 
fact of having to import or export puts the state 
: . . in a position of less power and control in 
the world-economy”’ (p. 654). Given the per- 
ennial concern among industrialized countries 
over balance of payments, it seems more plaus- 
ible that it is not lack of activity but more 
activity of one kind (exporting) than of another 
(importing) that implies power. The same sort 
of questions come up in Rubinson’s (pp. 651-2) 
separate regressions of foreign reserves and 
external public debt; each alone may only indi- 
cate scale rather than quality of activity. It 
would seem that some sort of nef measure 
would be more appropriate to the operational 
needs here unless we insist that any economic 
activity abroad weakens a state. ` - 


Admittedly, Rubinson qualifies his argument . 


about economic penetration and external con- 
trol by distinguishing between ‘‘raw products” 
and manufactured items (e.g., p. 642). To test 
whether the amount of a certain product ex- 
ported (or imported) affects inequality, he in- 
cludes the value of the particular product in the 
regression. However, the preceding argument 
he cites by Galtung (p. 655) concerns not 
amount of value but specialization, particu- 
larly in food and raw materials: the amount of a 
product-type exported (or imported) may 
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merely reflect scale and efficiency or surplus > 
(as in the U.S.). A more appropriate 
operationalization for his purposes might be 
one where such exports are calculated as a 
proportion of all exports or of GDP. 
Rubinson’s empirical -esults and his in- 
terpretation: of them are at once instructive 


‘(e.g., his commendable ccncern with ‘‘overall 


patterns”) and perplexing (e.g., his inconsis- 
tent approach to statistical inference). The key 
to interpreting the several tables is in the re- 
gression coefficients: if a given independent 
variable affects inequality as predicted, then 
we should see (1) a negative effect on the Gini 
coefficient (for ‘‘overall’’ mequality) and (2) a 
negative effect on the share of income con- 
trolled by the wealthiest s2ctor (or Q;) and a 
positive effect on the lowest (Q,) (p. 647). The 
latter indicates the direction of change of rela- 
tive distribution of iricome from the richest to 
the poorest sectors. 

For the first independent variable (economic 
development), Rubinson claims the model is 
supported. But the model predicts positive ef- 
fects on the bottom quintrle(s) and negative 
effects on the top. In fact, both are affected 
negatively: the share of inccme accruing to the 
middle groups is increased by (significantly) 
reducing both the richest ard poorest groups’ 
shares (p. 649). Nor is this an isolated instance 
of Rubinson’s finding support for an hypoth- 


‘esis when that is not clearly indicated in the 


data. 

Also, we see that the stendardized regres- 
sion coefficient. for government revenue on 
overall inquality (Gini) goes from —0.289 (p < 


‘,05) in Table 2, to —0.406 (p < .05) in Table 6 


when debits and capital formation are con- 
trolled, even when n decreases from 47 to 39, 
respectively. In light of coriclusions drawn 
from much less in the article, a change of this 
magnitude and significanc> deserves some ex- 
planation. One might conclrde, for instance, 
that the effect of governmert revenue on in- 
equality does not remain the same, demonstrat- 
ing that the various mechanisms of power and 
control in the world-economy have interde- 
pendent effects on the degree of material in- 
equality. In fact; Rubinson concludes the op- 
posite (p. 653). 

Several disturbing practices harm the arti- 
cle’s statistical credibility. Tke text compares 
regression coefficients that do not reach 
significance (even at .10) with those that are 
significant (at .05) and therefore can be general- 
ized (e.g., pp. 650, 652). Such comparisons 
seem to put significance ir a (sometimes 
appropriate) secondary place. But the com- 
parison (p. 650) of the relative independent ef- 
fects of government revenues and economic 
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development on inequality. apparently depends 
on a standard multiple regression decomposi- 
tion of statistically significant contribution to 
explained variance. Such uses of significance 
seem inconsistent. 

Less serious but still disturbing are such 
lapses as, in Table 5, the coefficients for 
foreign reserves: ‘In all cases the slopes are 
greater than their standard errors” (p: 652). 
Having thus attracted our attention to it, we 
notice the coefficient for Qa. Other hypotheses 
were found “‘supported’’ even when some of 
the relevant standard errors were greater than 
the regression coefficients. (All together, SE, 
> b for about 15% of the coefficients reported, 
or at least one such coefficient in nearly 80% of 
the regression equations. ) Moreover, how does 
one interpret the eight pairs of (standardized 
and unstandardized) coefficients that are of 
opposite signs? (e.g., Table 3, the coefficients 
for government revenues on the Gini index). 

Rubinson’s article illustrates that cross- 
sectional comparisons may be both misleading 
and missing the point of comparative social 
inquiry. The crucial unit of comparison is not 
the case, whether nation, economy or indi- 
vidual, but the functional relationship operat- 
ing within and among the units of analysis or 
cases. Theoretical reasoning ordinarily 
specifies relationships that are operating within 
each case (Blalock, 1972: 426) as, for example, 
that between power and inequality within na- 
tions. Further, rather than assume that the re- 
lationship between power and inequality is 
equivalent from one nation to another, changes 
in that relationship should be the focus for 
comparison. In Rubinson’s case, we may attri- 
bute the use of the cross-sectional model to 
lack of longitudinal data (Lieberson and Han- 
sen, 1974: 524); however, the frequency of 
cross-sectionalism in comparing nations, even 
when time-series data archives are relatively 
readily available, suggests other basically logi- 
cal reasons for its current dominance. Re- 
peated (mis)use of the model in empirical re- 
search, in spite of its known limitations, may 
have led to its unconscious acceptance logi- 
cally and theoretically. (See Nisbet’s [1976: 
97-8] criticism of Tein [1966].) 

Patrick H. Irwin 
Hunter College, CUNY 
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REPLY TO BACH AND IRWIN * 


One of the major concerns of the social sci- 
ences has been to describe and explain. the 
origins and development of the modern world. 
During the past twenty years, work on this 
problem has been dominated by the theoretical 
approach known as modernization or devel- 
opment theory. In this conceptualization, the 
countries in the world exist at different stages 


of modernization or development, and the 


* I would like to thank Chris Chase-Dunn, John 
Ralph and Dan Quinlan for their comments on this 
paper. 
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vasic problem is to specify the conditions 
under which countries proceed from a stage of 
underdevelopment to a stage of development. 
More recently, this same problem has been 
reconceptualized by what is known as the 
world-system perspective. In this conceptuali- 
zation, the countries in the world are seen as 
located within a single economic division of 
labor. And, as in any division of labor, groups 
that perform different roles produce different 
class structures and different political forms. 
The basic problem is to study this system’s 
process of production and exchange, the crea- 
tion and utilization of power, and the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of inequality. Countries 
are not independent entities in this system, but 
they represent political structures within 
different economic roles in the single division 
of labor (Wallerstein, 1974). 

In the paper critiqued by Bach and Irwin, 
what I did was to approach a problem dealt 
with extensively by modernization theorists, 
the explanation of inter-country differences in 
income inequality, from the world-system per- 
spective. I argued that much of the difference 
in inequality could be explained as a conse- 
quence of the position of countries within the 
world-system. From this perspective, I argued 
that the basic mechanisms affecting income 
distribution were class formation, the produc- 
tion and occupational structure, and class rela- 
tions. I argued that these factors were not 
exogenous variables, but were themselves a 
function of the position of countries within the 
world-system, such that the creation of certain 
forms of class formations in some countries 
created certain complementary forms in other 
countries. From this theoretical analysis, I 
generated some testable hypotheses, tested 
them by cross-national regression analysis, and 
found that the hypotheses were confirmed. I 
concluded by arguing that the world-system 
approach seemed more valid than the modern- 
ization one. 

Neither Bach nor Irwin directly question the 
theoretical analysis. Rather, they are both con- 
cerned with the methodological approach used 
in the empirical analysis, and they raise the 
issue of the relationship between the theory 
and the method. Bach argues that the world- 
system framework is a ‘new problematic” 
which ‘by definition calls for an historical 
analysis of the unique structural patterns of 
each country.’ Irwin argues that no theory 
about countries is testable through cross- 
national comparison, and that only an analysis 
of covariance design is appropriate for com- 
parative research. 

Their basic concern seems to be that statisti- 


cal methods, in this case cross-national regres- 
sion analysis, implicitly assume specific sub- 
stantive theories. Neither Bach nor Irwin are 
raising the more usual issue that any statistical 
method is based on certain statistical assump- 
tions, for example, about the nature of the 
error process or the shape of relationships 
among variables. Rather. they are raising is- 
sues about the philosophy of method. They are 
arguing that for each substantive theoretical 
approach, there is a specific type of method 
required. The question they raise is fundamen- 
tal, but I disagree with their answers. 


Bach and Irwin raise three specific issues: 
(1) that a regression analysis assumes a devel- 
opmental or modernization theory, (2) that 
countries are unique and therefore analysis 
must be on a case-by-case basis and (3) that 
longitudinal analysis is preferable to cross- 
sectional analysis. 

Regression analysis and development 
theory. Both Bach and Irwin assert that using a 
regression technique assumes that nations 
must develop along a set path; and since the 
world-system approach argues that nations do 
not, then regression is an inappropriate method 
for testing this theory. But all a regression 
analysis does is to describe the relationship 
between variables, in this case by minimizing 
the sum of the squares of the errors. The vari- 
ables that are included in the model and the 
interpretation of the process relating the vari- 
ables are derived from the substantive theory 
of the researcher. They are not contained 
within the statistical method of minimization. 
Just because a line can be drawn along which 
countries can be ordered does not imply that all 
countries must develop along a set path. That a 
regression analysis does not assume a devel- 
opmental theory should be obvious from the 
fact that such analyses are used in all kinds of 
fields to test many different kinds of theories. 

Irwin misunderstands Robert Somers’ dis- 
cussion of the assumption of developmental 
equivalence. (Somers’ choice of this term is 
unfortunate here, since he is not discussing the 
substantive theory of development.) Somers is 
simply pointing out that in the use of a cross- 
section regression model for causal analysis, 
the researcher is assuming that if a unit were to 
change its values on the independent variables 
in the model, then it would change its value on 
the dependeni variable in the manner described 
by the regressicn coefficients. This assertion 
is, of course, true; for it represents exactly that 
hypothetical experimental manipulation which 
lies behind all nonexperimental research. This 
same assumption applies to both cross- 
sectional and jongitudinal designs and to all 
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forms of nonexperimental causal analysis. The 
point which Irwin misses is the hypothetical if. 
Somers is not saying that the unit Aas to change 
its values on the independent variables; rather, 
he is saying if it does change on those values, 
then it would change its value of the dependent 
variable. I think it is this misunderstanding of. 
the nature of nonexperimental research which 
allows Irwin to argue that because I employed 
regression, I ‘‘had to assume all countries de- 
velop along the same schedule.” 

The claim that regression analysis implies 
developmental or modernization theory seems 
quite widespread to me (cf. Moul, 1974). I sus- 
pect this idea arose because modernization 
theorists often have used regression analysis to 
test their hypotheses, while other types of 
theorists of development have not; but-this is 
certainly no reason to think that regression im- 
plies a specific theory of development. This 
Claim is just incorrect. 

Uniqueness and historical analysis. Both 
Bach and Irwin also raise the issue of the 
uniqueness of countries. Bach argues that any 
analysis must be on a case-by-case basis and 
comparing across countries is invalid. Every 
country is unique; but that is not to say that 
relationships among variables are unique. This 
issue had been discussed at length by Zelditch 
(1971), so I will not pursue it here at any length. 
Simply put, if one’s interest is in knowing ev- 
erything about a country, then one should re- 
search the history of that country. But if one’s 
interest is in theory, then one should ‘study 
relationships among variables; and the fact of 
uniqueness is irrelevant toward that purpose. 

However, I do not think that Bach: really 
wants to do history but rather, the theory of 
underdevelopment. He understands that the 
process of peripheralization has been basically 
the same (in many respects, not all) across 


countries since the emergence of the capitalist ` 


world-system in the sixteenth century. I think 
what Bach objects to is the fact that modern- 
ization theory does not fit the historical data 
for countries, and that such theorists almost 
totally have neglected to see whether their 
theories fit such data. But that is no reason to 
imply that there is a specific *“historical meth- 
odology:’’ Historical data, if we want to use 
that term, is merely older than contemporary 
data; but that does not’give it any different 
logical status. I think that we presently have 
only one empirical methodology. Historical 
and contemporary. analyses. all have the same 
logical status, and all must confront the same 
problems. In terms of the logic of empirical 
inquiry, I see no difference between the empir- 
ical logic in the analyses of Wallerstein or Bar- 
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rington Moore and the research designs to 
which Bach objects. The important issue is 
how well one does the research, not the logical 
status of different kinds of research. 

Irwin, too, emphasizes the uniqueness of 
countries, but in-a very different way. He 
makes two claims. First, he asserts that any 
theory about relationships. among variables in 
countries cannot be tested by comparing 
across countries, but only within countries. 
Second, he asserts that comparative research 
consists only in the identification of system- 
specific factors which alter the relationship 
among variables across countries. From these 
two assertions, he argues that my theory could 
not be tested by my research design. His first 
assertion is incorrect, and the second one con- 
fuses theory and method. 

Irwin says that since my theory asserts that 
state strength reduces inequality within coun- 
tries, then that hypothesis cannot logically be 
tested by comparing the relationship between 
these two variables across countries. Does he 
also think that a hypothesis relating social class 
to educational aspiration among individuals 
cannot be tested by comparing individuals? He 
says that my hypothesis logically can only be 
tested longitudinally within countries. Here 
Irwin is misunderstanding the basic idea of a 
unit of analysis. A unit of analysis, as he cor- 
rectly notes, is simply an instance of the rep- 
lication of a process (Zelditch, 1971: 282). 
Therefore, to test the relationship between 
state strength and inequality, one can use any 
instance in which these two variables occur, 
providing the scope conditions of the theory 
are met. A set of valid units for comparison, 
then, may be found in time (a time-series 
analysis), in space (a cross-sectional analysis) 
or in both time and space (a panel analysis). 
Any theory can be tested in any or all of these 
ways, because what is being compared is the 
relationship among variables. There is no one 
proper or improper unit of analysis. As Zel- 
ditch (1971:282) states, ‘‘one cannot assume 
that units are somehow out there’ in the real 
world, independent of our conceptualization of 
them.” From the point of view of the logic of 
research, testing my hypotheses by comparing 
the relationships across countries is equally as 
valid as testing them by comparing the rela- 
tionships across time periods. 

Consider Irwin's claim that my hypothesis 
relating state strength to inequality cannot be 
tested by comparing across countries but only 
over time within a country. If we use this latter 
design and assume that the proper lag for this 
relationship is ten years, then the unit of 
analysis is, for example, Chile from 1935 to 
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1944, from 1945 to 1954, from 1955 to 1964, etc. 
The test of the hypothesis consists in compar- 
ing the relationship between state strength and 
inequality across time periods. This compari- 
son is a valid test of the hypothesis; but it is no 
more or less valid than comparing the relation- 
ship between the variables across countries. In 
the first case, the comparison is over time; in 
the other case, the variation is over space. 
From the logic of empirical research, both 
comparisons are equally valid, since both types 
of comparisons are comparing instances of the 
replication of the process. 

For Irwin to claim that only comparison 
within a country over time is a valid compari- 
son, he needs to have a theory which asserts 
that only variation over time, as opposed to 
space, meets the conditions for the process to 
operate. Irwin does not have such a theory, nor 
does the theory I developed make such a claim. 
Irwin is taking what must be a theoretical as- 
sertion and turning it into a methodological 
fiat. If one were to make a theoretical claim 
that variation over time within a country met 
the conditions for the process to operate, 
whereas variation across countries did not, 
then one is making quite strong claims about 
the uniqueness or particularness of countries. 
But why should this be true? Is Chile from 1935 
to 1944 really the same as Chile from 1965 to 
1974? In many ways, Chile is obviously not the 
same, for the form of regime differs, the occu- 
pational structure differs, and many other fea- 
tures differ. Similarly, countries differ in their 
form of regimes and their occupational struc- 
tures; but none of those differences are what 
matters for the logic of comparison. The only 
thing that matters is that what is being com- 
pared, time periods or countries, is a replicate 
of the process. 

Irwin claims to find empirical evidence for 
his assertion that the relationship between 
state strength and inequality varies radically 
across countries. He points out that ‘‘the stan- 
dardized regression coefficient for government 
revenue on overall inequality (Gini) goes from 
—0.289 (p < .05) in Table 2, to —0.406 (p < .05) 
in Table 6... .” But if one wants to compare 
causal effects across equations, then one must 
compare the umstandardized coefficients 
(Blalock, 1967). In Table 2, that coefficient is 
—0.006; and in Table 6, that coefficient is 
—0.007. That difference is not significant. 

Finally, let us consider Irwin’s claim, taken 
from Przeworski and Teune (1970), that com- 
parative research consists only in the identifi- 
cation of system factors which alter the rela- 
tionships among variables across countries. 
This is the basis for Irwin’s claim that only an 
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analysis of covariance design is appropriate for 
cross-national research. From my previous 
argument, it should be clear that there is no a 
priori methodological basis for such a claim. 
Such a statement is a theoretical assertion. But 
Przeworski and Teune are taking a theoretical 
claim and, like Irwin, converting it into a uni- 
versal methodological directive. This is a con- 
fusion between theory and method. One could 
have a theory about how relationships among 
certain variables differ uncer certain condi- 
tions. In this case, one apprcpriate test of such 
an hypothesis would be to use an analysis of 
covariance design. I have, infact, done such an 
analysis elsewhere (Rubinson, 1977); but this is 
just a case of matching a specific hypothesis to 
a specific research design. There is no reason 
to claim that this is either the goal of compara- 
tive research or the only appropriate research 
design for such research. I believe, however, 
that Przeworski and Teune make this assertion 
because they implicitly belizve that countries 
really are unique, and therefore comparisons 
across countries are not useful. They, like Ir- 
win, present no theoretical reasons for such an 
assertion. Rather, they make methodological 
claims about an issue which is theoretical. 
Cross-sectional versus lorgitudinal designs. 
A third point which both Bach and Irwin make 
is that longitudinal designs are better than ` 
cross-sectional designs. I also agree with this 
assertion; and if I had had safficient longitudi- 
nal data, I would have employed a longitudinal 
design. However, recogniticn of the superior- 
ity of longitudinal over cross-sectional designs 
does not provide an a priori basis for an asser- 
tion that the results of cross-sectional designs 
are not correct. This 1s an empirical question 
which must be decided instance-by-instance. 
The conditions under which inferences derived 
from cross-sectional and longitudinal analyses 
converge have been discussed elsewhere, and 
there is no need to repeat them here. I want to 
make just one comment om this issue, for I 
think it is misunderstood by many researchers. 
Many researchers seem to feel that the use of 
a longitudinal research design, in which the 
independent variables are m2asured in time be- 
fore the dependent variable, is sufficient to 
prove the hypothesized causal ordering of the 
model. This is not correct. There are an in- 
numerable number of mispecifications which 
will ‘fit’ any set of longitudinal data, just as 
there are an innumerable rumber which will . 
“fit” any set of cross-sect.onal data. A lon- 
gitudinal design is no panacea for research. A 
longitudinal design is only oze step better than 
a cross-sectional design. More important than 
one’s research design is one’s theory, for no 
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model is better than the theory from which it is 
derived: 

Miscellaneous issues. Both Bach and Irwin 
raise a number of smaller and diverse issues. I 
will answer a few of them in the remainder of 
this comment. 

Irwin wonders what the conclusions from 
certain of my analyses would have been if I had 
changed the order of entrance of the indepen- 
dent variables in the equations. He is assum- 
ing, here, that I used some type of stepwise 
procedure for estimation. I did not. All inde- 
pendent variables in all equations were entered 
simulteneously, which is consistent with the 
theoretical model. He is correct when he points 
out that one coefficient I said was larger than 
its standard error in Table 5 was not. But this 
correction does not change the substantive 
conclusions that I drew from the analysis. 
Irwin also wonders how to interpret those pairs 
of standardized and unstandardized coeffi- 
cients which are of opposite signs. They should 
be interpreted for what they are—printing mis- 
takes. The verbal exposition in the paper 
clearly specified the sign of those effects. Fi- 
nally, both Bach and Irwin confuse hypotheses 
that I derived from modernization theory with 
those I derived from the world-system perspec- 
tive. Thus, Bach says that I slip into the per- 
spective of modernization theory when I test 
the hypothesis that ‘‘at early stages of eco- 
nomic development, income inequality is likely 
to increase but then the effects of development 
change to reduce inequality’’ (Rubinson, 1976: 
649). Here I am explicitly testing the modern- 
ization hypothesis, not my own. Similarly, 
Irwin thinks that in my discussion of Table 1, I 
am incorrectly finding support for my own hy- 
pothesis, when J am actually showing that the 
modernization hypothesis that level of devel- 
opment reduces overall inequality is not sup- 
ported in the analysis (Rubinson, 1976: 649). 

Conclusion. In conclusion, it is important to 
go back to the original and fundamental objec- 
tions to my analysis. Both Bach and Irwin 
argued that the method by which I tested my 
hypotheses was invalid because of the kind of 
theory I was using to approach the question of 
inter-country differences in inequality. Their 
objections, I pointed out, raised questions 
about the philosophy of methodological in- 
quiry. They both assert that the usual forms of 
empirical inquiry are invalid. I have tried to 
explain why I believe they are incorrect. If we 
were to adopt their prescription and require a 
different method for different theories, then we 
would never be able to test the validity of 
different theories, because there would be no 
way to untangle empirical results from 
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methodological technique. The real problems 

in research are not methodological but concep- 
tual and theoretical. 

Richard Rubinson 

Johns Hopkins University 
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SOCIAL CONSTRUCTIONS AND 
URBAN ETHNICITY 


(COMMENT ON YANCEY, ERICKSEN AND 
JULIANI: ASR JUNE, 1976) 


In their article, Yancey et al. (1976) attack 
the assimilationist and pluralist perspectives in 
American sociological studies of ethnicity. The 
major, contention of the article was that the 
concentration of ‘‘pluralists’’ and ‘‘as- 
similationists’’ on the explanatory power of 
cultural origins as determinates of ethnicity in 
urban America is ill-founded. It was suggested 
by the authors that the role of a constellation of 
urban, historical, ecological, industrial and 
growth factors was of greater moment than that 
of an imported culture in the formation, main- 
tenance and development of American urban 
ethnic identities. Although I accept the main 
thrust of the authors’ criticisms and also agree 
that the variables discussed are important 
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ones, Yancey et al. seem at least partially 
guilty of not practicing what they preach. 

Their claim that ‘‘the development and per- 
sistence of ethnicity is dependent upon struc- 
tural conditions characterizing American cities 
and position of groups in American social 
structure” (p. 391) is incomplete. One may 
clearly benefit from an analysis of these factors 
in trying to understand variations in the sali- 
ence of ethnicity for any particular group in 
numerous situations. But the implication of the 
article is that the definition of the ethnic unit 
itself is not problematical, nor is mention made 
of the possible effect of these very factors on 
variations in ethnic definition. Yet one of the 
most important sociological questions concern- 
ing the generation of urban ethnic identities 
revolves around the use, acceptance or rejec- 
tion of particular ethnic labels in various con- 
texts and the effect which various, even dis- 
crepant definitions of ethnic entities have on 
ethnic response and the generation of new 
identities. i 

To give a very brief example, New Zealand 
recently has been experiencing an influx of 
migrants from the Cook Islands, Tokelaus, 
Fiji, Tonga, Western Samoa and Niue as well 
as the urbanization of its Maori population. As 
they get caught up in the urban milieu, specific 
factors discussed by Yancey et al. affect ethnic 
response. Yet these people, as different from 
each other as Poles, Jews, Italians, Greeks, 
Irish and Germans, may be labeled ‘‘Polyne- 
sian” in certain situations and treated as an 
undifferentiated ethnic group. Although this is 
a source of some resentment on their part, 
Pacific Islanders and Maoris are forced to ac- 
commodate to or confront these pakeha 
(white) definitions of the situation. In the 
course of doing so, their identities undergo 
some interesting changes. Literature dealing 
with American cities briefly discusses similar 
situations (e.g., Glazer and Moynihan, 1963; 
Hannerz, 1974) as do articles concerned with 
other areas.' Although I will not review these 
or the complex ethnic kaleidoscope I re- 
searched in Papua New Guinea towns (Levine, 
1976), the point to stress is that ethnic iden- 
tities as emergent phenomena arise through so- 
cial interaction. They are constructed, objec- 
tified, etc., by interacting individuals whose so- 
cial constructions fundamentally affect the 
course which ethnic emergence takes. Various 
factors may condition that interaction but they 


! See, e.g., Horowitz (1975) for a number of brief 
examples. This paper, Charsley (1974) and Levine 
(1976) make various theoretical points and provide 
further citations to relevant literature. 
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do not determine the form of any particular 
‘‘ethnic culture.” ‘ 

Without this perspective, the authors’ argu- 
ment remains culturally deterministic in regard 
to the form which particular identities take. 
Using their ideas alone, one still must rely on 
‘“‘cultural’’ definitions of urban ethnic units,” 
taking them as they are found and assuming 
their present form existed ‘since time out of 
mind’ (Horowitz, 1975:112). The authors do 
briefly indicate that they are aware that new 
ethnic identities form in urban America (e.g., 
the hillbilly community mentioned on p. 397); 
but although we may all agree that the city is 
the place to look for the generation of such 
local identities, the constellation of specific 
factors discussed in the article is inadequate for 
a complete understanding cf ethnic formation 
processes. Intensive studies of ethnic forma- 
tion must take social interection, the negotia- 
tion of identities, etc., centrally into account. 
Although an interactionist perspective used 
alone would be incomplete, a combination of 
the authors’ ideas with empirical studies of the 
meaning, use, implications, etc., of various 
ethnic labels would be most productive. In this 
way, one can‘avoid some of the pitfalls in 
which ethnic studies have often become 
trapped. 


Hal B. Levine 
Victoria University of Wellington 
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NEO-ETHNICITY AS DEFENSIVE 
POLITICAL PROTEST > 


(COMMENT ON YANCEY, ERICKSEN 
AND JULIANI, ASR JUNE, 1976) 


There is an obvious problem with our under- 
standing of ethnicity. We had thought the sali- 
ence of ethnicity was generally diminishing, 
when within the last decade there appeared a 
resurgence of ethnic solidarity and identifica- 
tion. This raises two questions. What is to be 
made of this ‘neo-ethnicity, and does this in- 
validate the assimilation thesis? Present think- 
ing seems to be that this ethnic revival reflects 
a persistence of ethnicity as an important fac- 
tor in American life, and that the melting pot 
thesis may have been premature (Glazer and 
Moynihan, 1970; 1975; Novak, 1971; Greeley, 
1971). i 

Yancey et al. (1976) also adopt the anti- 
assimilation position, but with an interesting 
twist. They argue that ethnicity should not be 
considered a fixed cultural quotient that either 
simply persists, as in the pluralist version of 
America, or gradually diminishes, as with the 
assimilation thesis. Ethnicity, in effect, ebbs 
and flows, depending upon the ecological 
structure of the cities in which ethnic groups 
find themselves. If people are commonly 
grouped by occupation and residence and 
share common institutions and services, then 
ethnic solidarity should flourish and persist; if 
these factors are absent, ethnicity should di- 
minish. 

I want to argue with Yancey et al. on three 
interrelated points. (1) We cannot speak of 
ethnicity as if it were one unified phenomenon. 
The highly politicized ethnic solidarity of the 
past decade is quite different from the notion of 
ethnicity as customs, religious practices, lan- 
guage, neighborhood networks, and everything 
else one ordinarily means by ‘‘ethnic.”’ Yancey 
et al. conceive ethnicity in this way, but the 
most distinctive aspect of the new ethnicity is 
that it is largely a matter of defensive political 
protest. An evaluation of whether ethnicity is 
persisting or diminishing must take into ac- 
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count its recent political character. (2) Political 
protest and defensive solidarity movements are 
not generated by the simple ecological struc- 
ture of cities. The intervention of the national 
government in local politics and the growing 
political power of blacks are generating white 
ethnic protest as they resist the threats to their 
dominance of city politics. The causes of this 
ethnic solidarity are political, not ecological. 
(3) Taking the political character of ethnicity 
into account leads one to conclude that this 
outburst of ethnic solidarity should be seen as 
one of the last gasps of resistance to assimila- 
tion, rather than as an indicator of ethnic per- 
sistence. Ethnic solidarity reflects neither the 
persistence thesis, nor the ebb and flow thesis 
of Yancey et al., but reinforces the original 
assimilation proposition. 


Ethnicity as Defensive Political Protest 


Whether we say ‘‘blue collar” or ‘lower middle- 
class” or “homeowner” in New York City, or 
whether we say ‘‘Italian’’ or ‘‘Irish’’ is not unim- 
portant, and yet we know we are talking about 
roughly the same people. So the mass media dis- 
course about the ‘‘white ethnic groups” or the 
“white working- and lower middle-class’’—the 
people are the same, and the issues are the same: 
their feelings that they have been ignored, have 
received little from government in recent years, 
and have borne the brunt of the costs involved in 
the economic and political rise of the Negroes. 
(Glazer and Moynihan, 1970:xxvi) 


Since about the time of Wallace’s 1964 pri- 
mary campaigns and the emergence of the 
“white backlash,’’ we have experienced an 
almost unending succession of demonstrations, 
protests, complaints and collective violence by 
white ethnics against the intrusion of the na- 
tional government into local politics to improve 
the status of blacks. 

There have been protest marches, demon- 
strations and violence in resistance to court- 
ordered busing, as in South Boston; conflicts 
between white teacher associations and black 
administrators, as in the Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville fight over decentralization 
(Ravitch, 1974); struggles over who will control 
the police, as seen in the resistance to Police 
Review Boards (Abbott et al., 1969} and in- 
creased militancy by police officer associations 
(Bop, 1971); bitter mayoralty elections be- 
tween white ethnic and black candidates (Levy 
and Kramer, 1972); a new militancy among 
voluntary associations which were tradi- 
tionally of the self-help variety; and support for 
national politicians like Wallace and Agnew 
who opposed the extension of federal power 
into local politics and reaffirmed the sanctity of 
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family, neighborhood, church and authority in 
general (Lipset and Rabb, 1970). 

The origins of this protest and conflict are 
not the simple ecology of the city. The Irish of 


South Boston do not express ethnic solidarity | 


simply because they share common occupa- 
tions, residential stability, or common institu- 
tions (the variables of Yancey et al.), but be- 
cause they are reacting to an attack upon the 
loca] privilege of controlling schools. Their 
ethnic pride is a defensive reaction to an exter- 
nal threat. Similarly, many of the local heroes 
of the new ethnicity, such as Louise Day Hicks 
of Boston, Frank Rizzo of Philadelphia, An- 
thony Imperiale of Newark or Albert Shanker 
of the AFT, have gained their fame from engag- 
ing in defensive political activity and defending 
the slipping position of ethnic groups in the 
structure of local politics. 


Nation-Building and Local Resistance 


Defensive solidarity movements are a reg- 
ular aspect of the political process, occurring 
throughout the history of nation-building in the 
West. The reaction of American cities during 
the past decade can be seen as another instance 
of the resistance of local polities to the expan- 
sion of state power. Local protest movements, 
in the form of food riots (Tilly, 1971), anti-tax 
and anti-conscription riots (Tilly et al., 1975), 
and the protest of the so-called Parisian “‘little 
people” (Rudé, 1959) to the intrusions of the 
new regime during the French Revolution, 
seem to occur at periods when the national 
government is expanding its authority at the 
expense of local sovereignty. Rudé’s 
(1959:225) observations on the protest of the 
Parisian ‘‘little people” is applicable to the 
ethnic protest of today. They protested ‘‘not 
to renovate society or to remodel it after a new 
pattern, but to reclaim traditional rights and to 
upheld standards which they believed to be 
imperilled by the innovations of ministers, 
capitalists, speculators, agricultural ‘improv- 
ers,’ or city authorities” [emphasis mine]. The 
ethnic protest over schools, police, city hall, 
and shifting moral standards is a similar defen- 
sive protest to reclaim traditional rights which 
are being imperilled by the intrusions of the 
government and growth of black political 
power. 

Since the early 1960s there have been un- 
precedented federal challenges to the local 
structure of power and authority. The object 
here was not the building of a national econ- 
omy, levying taxes, or conscripting an army, 
as in the earlier expansion of state authority, 
but extending the rights of national citizenship 
to blacks. Between the Great Society programs 
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of the early 1960s, with their community action 
projects and threats to withhold federal funds, 
the civil rights legislation of the mid-1960s, the 
court-ordered busing for school integration in 
the late 1960s and the affirmative action 
policies of the 1970s (Glazer, 1976), city gov- 
ermments have been under almost constant 
pressure to share political power with blacks. 
These local polities, like their European breth- 
ren earlier, react with protest. Ethnicity is so 
merged with the substance and structure of city 


„politics that federal intervention into local poli- 


tics becomes not only a crisis in local authority 
but also a crisis in ethnicity itself. 


The Institutionalization of Ethnicity in the 
Organization of City Politics 


Along with the usual idea of ethnicity as a 
cultural heritage, it has persisted in an orga- 
nizational form, in the reality of city politics. 
The ousting of native Yankee-Protestant con- 
trol from large northeastern cities was one of 
the principal means for immigrant mobility 
(Hofstadter, 1955). “Public employment was a 
major channel for the Italian, the Irish, and the 


` Jew, each of whom by successively taking over 


whole sectors of the public services, gave var- 
ious municipal agencies their distinctive ethnic 
coloration. Now blacks are the newcomers’’ 
(Cloward and Piven, 1975:227). The political 
machine and patronage system provided a 
means for perpetuating ethnic control over 
cities, a control that only now is being chal- 
lenged by the new “‘immigrants,’’ the blacks. 
In America, city politics have been ethnic poli- 
tics (Banfield and Wilson, 1963) in that they are 
both the institutionalization of group advantage 
(controlling city hall, schools, etc.) and a sym- 
bol of the presence and persistence of ethnicity 
in America. Ethnic protest emerges as a means 
of ritually reaffirming the collective identity of 
that social arrangement, which is now being 
attacked, and as a more literal means of resist- 
ing this loss of control. 


Neo-Ethnicity: The Last Quiver of Assimilation? 


We return to the original question: What of 
the melting pot thesis? The control ethnics 
have exercised over American cities can be 
seen as part of the persistence of ethnicity, and 
the subversion of that control by the govern- 
ment and the rising political strength of blacks 
must be seen as part of its demise. Assimilation 
is more than the shedding of habits, customs 
and social identities. It is also the crumbling of 
the organizational manifestations of ethnic per- 
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sistence: the control of city politics taken ear- 
lier from the native Yankee-Protestants. While 
assimilation is by no means complete, this out- 
burst of defensive ethnicity means ethnics are 
losing control of one of the social structures in 
which ethnic consciousness and power was in- 
stitutionalized. The new ethnicity reflects 
weakness, not strength, and the demise of 
ethnic control over the political structures of 
their communities, not its persistence. In this 
sense, the original assimilation hypothesis is 
ironically supported by this appearance of 
ethnic solidarity. 


Albert James Bergesen 
University of Arizona 
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REPLY TO LEVINE AND BERGESEN 


Although Levine and Bergesen disagree re- 
garding assimilation as a model of ethnicity, 
their principal criticisms of our paper are simi- 
lar: for both of them, we focused too heavily on 
economic, ecological, and institutional expla- 
nations, of ethnicity. For Levine, we omitted 
social interaction between individuals whose 
‘‘social constructions” are said to have an im- 
portant impact on the formation of ethnic iden- 
tities. For Bergesen, we omitted political fac- 
tors, particularly the social-psychological reac- 
tion of white ethnics to their loss of political 
influence. We accept their characterization of 
our paper as largely ecological. We were in- 
terested in identifying the structural relation- 
ships between the changing political economy 
of American cities and the formation and main- 
tenance of ascriptive groups. 

Levine’s central hypothesis, that ‘‘ethnic 
identities as emergent phenomena arise 
through social interaction,’’ appears reason- 
able to us. There is a long tradition of social 
psychology which has demonstrated the impor- 
tance of social interaction for self- 
identification. We see no reason why these hy- 
potheses do not apply to ethnic identities. We 
strongly suspect that structural conditions set 
the parameters within which the interaction 
takes place and within which the “social con- 
structions” are generated. We suggest that the 
structural conditions are central to the forma- 
tion of ascriptive groups, while social interac- 
tion between emerging groups—as well as in- 
teraction within any single group—may be cen- 
tral to the formation of personal identities. 

Levine concludes his comment with the as- 
sertion that without the interactionist perspec- 
tive, one ‘‘must rely on ‘cultural’ definitions of 
urban ethnic units, taking them as they are 
found, and assuming that their present form 
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existed ‘since time out of mind.’ ’’ While he 
notes that we discussed the formation of the 
white Southern ethnic group in Chicago, he 
apparently failed to understand the major point 
of our paper. We concluded that rather than 
being a survival from other times and places, 
ethnicity may be best understood as a product 
of the American social structure. We came to 
this conclusion without the interactionist per- 
spective. 

In contrast to Levine’s essay, which raises 
provocative research questions concerning the 
relationship between the political economy, 
social interaction, and the emergence of groups 
and personal identities, Bergesen’s comment is 
based on a series of ahistorical assumptions 
concerning ethnicity, urbanization, urban poli- 
tics, and opportunity structures. Apparently 
related to the ahistorical nature of his remarks 
is the misdirection of inquiry from the urban 
macro-structure to the defensive reactions of 
urbanites. 

In commenting on a paper which emphasized 
the variable nature of ethnicity and which iden- 
tified three forms of ethnic groups in contem- 
porary cities, Bergesen writes: ‘‘We cannot 
speak of ethnicity as if it were one unified 
phenomenon. The highly politicized ethnic sol- 
idarity of the past decade is quite different from 
the notions of ethnicity as customs, religious 
practices, language, neighborhood networks 
and everything else one ordinarily means by 
being ‘ethnic.’ Yancey conceives of ethnicity 
in this way... .’’ We were relatively precise in 
our definition of ethnic groups. None of the 
elements of our definition are included in 
Bergesen’s characterization of it. 

Bergesen’s critique of our paper is replete 
with ahistorical models of urban social struc- 
ture. He suggests that recent federal efforts 
aimed at improving the level of social justice in 
cities has resulted in the unprecedented loss of 
local autonomy; he chooses to ignore the fact 
that the activities which have built cities— 
commerce, industry, and government— 
inevitably tie local areas to distant hinterlands. 
He assumes that local politics have been inde- 
pendent of external controls and relationships 
until the 1960s; he chooses to ignore such per- 
suasive authors as Pirenne (1925), Duncan and 
Lieberson (1970), Vidich and Bensman (1958) 
and Warren (1963). He assumes that urban 
political structures have been static, remaining 
unchanged except for their ethnic 
coloration—Yankees, white ethnics and now 
blacks; he ignores the dynamic aspect of urban 
politics (Merton, 1957). He assumes that the 
position of blacks today is analogous to that of 
immigrants seventy years ago; he ignores the 
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differences in the structure of cities, in urban 
opportunities and the overriding and persistent 
fact of racial discrimination. Northeastern 
cities at the turn of the century were the cen- 
ters of commerce and industry; some are now 
facing fiscal disaster. 

Bergesen may be correct in his assertion that 
there has been an increase in the level of politi- 
cal and group consciousness among the urban 
white working classes. He may be correct in 
his assertion that this is related to the changing 
structure of urban politics. We are not con- 
vinced that it is possible to separate changes in 
urban politics from changes in urban ecological 
structures; neither are we as sanguine as he 
regarding recent federal intervention into local 
politics and the increased political power of 
blacks as the cause of solidarity among the 
white working class. 

The most disturbing aspect of Bergesen’s 
note is his assertion that the recent complaints 
of the urban working class are political in na- 
ture and not “‘simple ecology.” Such an 
analysis avoids concern with the ecological 
constraints imposed upon the urban working 
class. It turns a social issue that is generated 
from structural conditions into an analysis of 
individual complaints. By contrast, the “‘sim- 
ple” ecological perspective enables one to pur- 
sue the question of how structural location 
within complex societies encourages (or dis- 
courages) specific forms of organization and 
political action. In the case of the urban work- 
ing class, it considers the fact that many ethnic 
communities were formed around expanding 
concentrations of industrial employment. That 
was over fifty years ago. Today these same 
communities are characterized by relatively 
old (and increasingly less competitive) indus- 
tries or by vacated industrial shells. We don’t 
claim to know the cause of the complaints of 
the Irish (and non-Irish) in South Boston, but 
we suggest that if they did not have common 
occupations, residential stability and common 
institutions, if they did not face similar eco- 
nomic structures. if they were not entrapped in 
urban neighborhoods experiencing industrial 
decline, then they would be less likely to be- 
have as communities. It appears to us that the 
“new ethnicity’’ is a substantively different 
phenomenon from the ‘‘old ethnicity.” To 
equate the two or to describe the new ethnicity 
as a reactionary movement is to ignore the 
economic structures from which it has 
emerged. 

William L. Yancey 
Eugene P. Ericksen 
Richard N. Juliani 
Temple University 
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IS COMMUNITY ALIVE AND WELL 
IN THE INNER CITY? 


(COMMENT ON HUNTER, ASR ~ 
OCTOBER, 1975) ` 


Hunter (1975) has presented data which he 
claims questions the widely held view that 
ecological processes, notably urbanization and 
‘decline” of inner-city neighborhoods, entail a 
loss of community. Three dimensions of com- 
munity are investigated: 


1. community as a functional spatial unit ) 
meeting sustenance needs, 

2 community as a unit of patterned-social 
interaction, 

3. community as a cultural-symbolic unit 
of collective identity. 

‘Replicating a survey conducted in 1949 in an 
inner-city neighborhood, he finds, in 1974, that 
while use of local facilities (shopping, 
churches, movies, doctors, banking and em- 
ployment) has declined, the level of informal 
neighboring (chatting, exchanging favors, visit- 
ing, etc.) has remained about the same, and the 
‘sense of community” (identification with 
place as a distinctive area, measured by an 
attitude scale) has increased. He (p. 549) inter- 


prets this as an indication ‘‘that the hypoth- . 


esized consequences of an ecological and func- 
tional increase in scale have not resulted in a 
social and cultural-symbolic loss of community 
in this area.’ 

A question can be raised as to whether the 
indicators used adequately measure the dimen- 
sions of community selected for analysis. Defi- 
nitions of community, and each of these di- 
mensions, focus upon integrative mechanisms 
within differentiated wholes. The holistic char- 
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acter of the urban neighborhood is suspect, by 
definition. A community should be capable of 
meeting the full range of fundamental human 
needs (Arensberg, 1961; Konig, 1968; Mac- 
Iver, 1937). By this requirement, the neigh- 
borhood studied by Hunter was not a commu- 
nity in 1974, nor was it when studied by Donald 
Foley in 1949. Only 17.0% of the respondents 
worked in the neighborhood in 1949 and only 
11.4% in 1974. Most of the major institutional 
functions, such as employment, government 
and education, were organized on a city-wide 
basis. At both times, the relatively complete 
local society was the larger metropolitan field. 
That urban people interact casually with their 
neighbors and have an identity with their area 
of residence in the city is not surprising. The 
empirical literature has not suggested other- 
wise. But to take such as evidence of a unit of 
patterned social interaction or of a cultural- 
symbolic unit of collective identity is to exag- 
gerate the meaning of the measures. The finding 
that neighboring and place identification were 
weakly related to use of local facilities in 1949 
and in 1974 shows that these are neighborhood 
rather than community phenomena. With func- 
tional integration removed to the larger field, 
these measures simply show persistence of 
association among neighbors in common ac- 
tivities of household and family life. 

Hunter also presents observations based on 
his field work to argue that movement into the 
area in recent years has been motivated in part 
by a search for community and that among 
residents there has been a conscious effort to 
create community. Many people moved into 
the area, according to Hunter, because they 
desired such characteristics of the area as 
cheap housing, an urban environment, a racial 
mix and proximity to the University of Roches- 
ter. Such reasons, we submit, have no neces- 
sary connection to community; they merely 
reflect values which make the area attractive to 
some people. Some people, as Hunter notes, 
were searching explicitly for community, but 
other motives appear to have been dominant. 
The attempt to create community, according to 
Hunter, is shown in the creation of a citizen’s 
association, which was set up to deal with air 
and noise pollution from a nearby airport and 
to prevent ‘‘block busting.” One of its main 
functions has been to attempt to attract white 
homeowners so as to maintain racial balance. 
Members tend to be older, more highly edu- 
cated homeowners who have recently settled 
in the area. In brief, this appears to be a special 
interest organization intended to protect real 
estate investments. The fact that it sponsors 
occasional political rallies, fairs and celebra- 
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tions does not make it a community associa- 
tion. Special interest groups such as this, 
which exist.in many cities, are unlikely to 
provide the multi-interest linkages and coordi- 
nation necessary for community. Nor can a 
racial distribution be accepted as a measure of 
integration. 

Community in the full sense that we should 
define it is, of course, rare in a metropolitan 
society; and Hunter’s finding that inner-city 
residents still engage in friendly interaction and 
have a sense of identity with their neighbor- 
hood is evidence of persistence of a quasi- 
communal aspect of modern life. Perhaps that 
is all that is to be left of community in 
America—friendliness and awareness of living 
near one another. 


A. E. Luloff 
K. P. Wilkinson 
Pennsylvania State University 
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REPLY TO LULOFF AND WILKINSON 


I appreciate the comments of Luloff and 
Wilkinson as an opportunity to clarify a 
number of misconceptions—not only about my 
research, but about the concept of community 
itself. I think the major difficulty the 
authors have with my research is that they have 
attempted to define away what I consider to be 
an important empirical problem for urban 
sociology. 

The authors begin by giving a ‘‘normative’’ 
definition of how community should be de- 
fined: “A community should be capable of 
meeting the full range of fundamental human 
needs” and, more explicitly about my re- 
search, they say ‘‘the relatively complete local 
society at both times was the larger metropoli- 
tan eld.” This is a holistic conception of 
community which, restated in the terms of my 
research, would say that all three dimensions 
of community (ecological, social and cultural) 
should be coterminus at the same scale. 
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However, precisely what I did was to treat 
each of these dimensions separately to test 
empirically whether or not, in fact, they were 
coterminous and to assess differences in the 
changes in these dimensions over time. The 
data show that the functional ecological com- 
munity increasingly was operating at the ex- 
panded scale of the metropolitan field. The 
authors accept this finding but, with respect to 
the findings for the social and cultural dimen- 
sions, they begin to question the research’s 
operational adequacy. “‘That urban people 
interact casually with their neighbors and iden- 
tify with their area of residence,” they say, is 
‘not surprising.” They add that these findings 
are an ‘‘exaggeration”’ of the meaning of “‘pat- 
terned social interaction’’ and “‘collective iden- 
tity.” First, I believe the findings were surpris- 
ing in the persistence of community in the light 
of hypotheses to the contrary. Second, if these 
are not “‘patterned social interaction’? and 
‘collective identity,” what are they? Where 
the authors err is in inferring that these are the 
only units of patterned social interaction and 
collective identity which these urban residents 
maintain. Nowhere do I imply this. It appears 
that the authors accept the findings of the 
ecological functional dimension of community 
because these fit their preconceptions of how 
community should be defined, but they do not 
accept the findings for the social and cultural 
dimensions because these findings do not fit 
their preconceptions. 

Instead of accepting these findings, the 
authors attempt to define them away by main- 
taining that the local area I studied was a 
neighborhood, not a community. Elsewhere 
(Hunter, 1974; Hunter and Suttles, 1972), I 
have attempted to develop a less simplistic 
view of urban communities as a single-scaled 
phenomenon. A more inductive approach 
shows that urban residents live in a number of 
different scales of local communities ranging 
from the social block to the neighborhood, the 
local community and the expanded community 
of the urban region. Furthermore, different 
functions, activities and sentiments of resi- 
dents are seen to vary systematically from 


level to level. In the modern metropolis, people 


simply do not live in a single community; but, 
rather, function in what I call a symbolic sys- 
tem of hierarchical communities. An individu- 
al’s local communities will vary, not only 
throughout the life-span but even in the course 
of meeting his day-to-day life needs. I believe 
this multiple conception of community is closer 
to Robert Maclver’s than is the single-scale, 
holistic conception the authors attribute to 
him. As MacIver (1970:30) says, “‘It will be 
seen that a community may be part of a wider 
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community, and that all community is a ques- 
tion of degree. . . . The one extreme is the 
whole world of men, one great but vague and 
incoherent common life. The other extreme is 
the small intense community within which the 
life of an ordinary individual is lived, a tiny 
nucleus of common life with a sometimes 
larger, sometimes smaller, and always varying 
fringe.” 

The authors also maintain that the commu- 
nity association in this area ‘‘appears to be a 
special interest organization intended to pro- 
tect real estate investments,” and that ‘‘special 
interest groups, such as this, are unlikely to 
provide multi-interest linkages and coordina- 
tion necessary for community” (italics added). 
However, as I point out in the article, this is 
but one of the association’s important inter- 
ests. The authors appear to dismiss the other 
activities as insignificant and irrelevant and, 
again by a selective reading and redefinition, 
this association becomes a special interest 
group. Nowhere do I maintain that the associa- 


tion is the community as the authors would. 


imply; but, even by the authors’ own criteria, it 
is a community association. It does provide 
multi-interest linkages and coordination within 
the community and, furthermore, it is a power- 
ful political voice in representing the commu- 
nity across a diversity of interests with agents 
external to the community. . 

The most bald example of the authors’ re- 
fusal to accept the findings that elements of 
community exist at the local scale is the open- 
ing line to their last paragraph where again they 
assert, by definition, that the problem does not 
exist: “‘Community in the full sense that we 
should define it is, of course, rare in a met- 
ropolitan society .. .” (italics added). 

In concluding, the authors begrudgingly 
admit that perhaps I have documented some 
“‘quasi-communal’’ aspect of modern urban 
life. J think that ‘‘quasi-communal’’ has less to 
offer as a theoretical construct that may be 
linked to research than do the three dimensions 
of community defined for study in my article. 

In their Jast sentence, the authors highlight 
what I think are also two prevalent ‘misconcep- 
tions in the study of urban communities. They 


say: ‘‘Perhaps that is all that is to be left of 


community.’’ This implies first, that contem- 
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porary communal forms are simply ‘‘residues”’ 
and second, that these residues are relatively 
insignificant. I would suggest that the 
significance or insignificance of: these com- 
munal forms and their intersection with other 
spheres of modern life should be empirically 
assessed and not simply hypothesized into ob- 
livion (Kornblum, 1974). Also, I would suggest 
that community is not simply a ‘‘residue’’ but, 
rather, that it is an emergent, socially-con- 
structed reality (Suttles, 1972). I think it would 
be better for us to launch a series of empirical 
studies of the variety of communal forms and 
the processes of community formation and 
change rather than to debate the definition of 
community and then bemoan its predefined 
demise. 

Finally, I would like to suggest that the 
authors consider more seriously the dynamics 
of community which were a major concern of 
my article. Their critique is couched in a static 
conception of community, while most proposi- 
tions within urban sociology imply an inter- 
linked set of historical transformations of local 
communities and urban life. I believe the data 
and resources are available and all that is re- 
quired is a clear and concerted effort by re- 
searchers to explore these transformations. 

Albert Hunter 
Northwestern University 
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tions to Organizational Change and Development (in 
preparation). 


@ LEONARD I. PEARLIN (Marital Status, Life- 
Strains and Depression) is a researcher for the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. He is engaged in a 
. broad program of longitudinal research into social 
strain, coping behavior and psychological distress. 
JOYCE S. JOHNSON is a program analyst who was 
at the University of Maryland at the time of this 
work. Ms. Johnson is currently working on the con- 
struction and evaluation of health and safety stan- 
dards in occupational environments. 


@ MICHAEL K. MOCH (Organizational Innova- 
tions) is Assistant Professor in the Department of 
Business Administration, College of Commerce and 
Business Administration, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. He is currently investigating the impact of 
position in various networks (e.g., status, influence, 
interdependence, friendship) on individuals’ atti- 
tudes at work. This is part of a larger effort to recon- 
ceptualize organizational structure to better under- 
stand how structure constrains and channels beliefs, 
values and behavior, EDWARD V. MORSE is 
Associate Professor of Sociology at Tulane Univer- 
sity and Adjunct Associate Professor in the Tulane 
School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine. His 
current projects include the study of program adop- 
tion of health care techniques in Latin America, the 
application of career concepts to the sociology of 
adulthood and the study of career paths of academic 
scholars. 


E LYNNE G. ZUCKER (nstitutionalization and 
Cultural Persistence) is Assistant Professor of 
Sociology at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, She is currently conducting a laboratory 
experiment which explores the relationship between 
labeling theory and the ethnomethodological theory 
of typification. She also is designing research to ex- 
plore the impact of formal organizations on other 
social institutions and relationships in non- 
organizational settings. The basic theoretical ap- 
proach is developed specifically to apply to social 
policy and evaluation problems, such as occupa- 
tional mobility in manpower training programs. She 
is coauthor (with Howard E. Freeman and Wyatt 
Jones) of the forthcoming Social Problems: Causes 
and Controls (3rd edition). 


@ ILENE NAGEL BERNSTEIN (Societal Reaction 
to Deviants) is Assistant Professor at Indiana Uni- 
versity where she has a joint appointment in the 
Department of Sociology and Indiana University 
Law School. She is continuing her research on the 
antecedents of criminal justice processing decisions 
for defendants in metropolitan state courts and work- 
ing (with John Hagan) on a study of the social organ- 
ization of criminal justice processing in federal 
courts across the U.S. Her most recent book (with 
Howard E. Freeman) is Academic and Entrepreneur- 
ial Research: The Consequences of Diversity in Fed- 
eral Evaluation Studies (Sage, 1975). WILLIAM R. 
KELLY is a Ph.D. candidate in the Department of 
Sociology, Indiana University. His present research 
includes a cross-national analysis of fertility differen- 


tials, and study of theoretical and empirical relations 
between violence anc social change. PATRICIA A. 
DOYLE is a Ph.D. candidate in the Department of 
Sociology, Indiana University. Her current research 
addresses questions of theoretical and empirical rela- 
tions between work behavior and sex role orienta- 
tions. 


@ MARK ABRAHAMSON (Patterns of Urban 
Dominance) is Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at the University of Connecticut, 
Storrs. He is presently studying patterns of stratifica- 
tion in professional sports. His most recent book is 
Functionalism (Prentce-Hall, in press). MICHAEL 
A. DUBICK is Assistant Professor of Sociology at 
the University of Minnesota. He is examining the 
organization of the news media and how it is affected 
by the social organization of the city in which they 
are located. l 


E ROSS M. STOLZENBERG (Fertility Expecta- 
tions and Employment Plans) is Assistant Professor 
of Sociology at the University of Ilinois, Urbana. 
His current research includes the study of structural 
features of occupations, labor markets and industries 
and their consequences for the socioeconomic 
achievement of individuals. LINDA J. WAITE is 
Assistant Professor of Sociology at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana. Her current research includes an 
analysis of the consequences, for a woman, of an 
early first birth. This study, which focuses on the 
impact of teen-age childbearing on a woman’s educa- 
tional attainment, labor market behavior and re- 
wards, as well as marital stability and later childbear- 
ing, is being done at the Urban Institute with Kristin 
A. Moore. In addition, she is studying the develop- 
ment of career commitment and its consequences 
among young women. 


E DAVID F. SLY (Ecological Approach to Migra- 
tion) is Associate Professor at the Center for the 
Study of Population, Institute for Social Research, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. His current 
studies include how rural development programs af- 
fect patterns of urbanization, how variations in the 


_ ecological structure of metropolitan areas, cities, and 


rings affect patterns of growth (with Robert Weller), 
how population redistribution affects the personal 
energy consumption sector (with Wilbur Zelinsky), 
how population lass to metropolitan areas is related 
to the theory of ecological expansion, and the rela- 
tions between food production, food availability and 
urbanization. His most recent book (with Sidney 
Goldstein) is Parterns of Urbanization: Comparative 
Country Studies (Dolhain, Belgium: Ordina Editions, 
1976). JEFF TAYMAN is a Ph.D. candidate in the 
Department of Sociology, Florida State University, 


‘Tallahassee. His current research concerns the ef- 


fects of the growth and expansion of metropolitan 
areas On Commuting patterns and the effects of fam- 
ily health care programs on fertility. 


m JACQUES DELACROILX (Export of Raw Materi- 
als and Economic Growth) is Assistant Professor of 
Sociology at Indiana University, Bloomington. This 
paper is part of an ongoing project of quantitative | 
assessment of diverse aspects of the sociology of 
economic development. 
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THE MALTREATED CHILD: The Maltreat- 
ment Syndrome in Children — A Medical, 
Legal and Social Guide (3rd Ed.) by Vincent 
J. Fontana, New York Foundling Hospital, 
New York City, and Douglas J. Besharov, 
United States National Center of Child Abuse 
and Neglect, Washington, D. C. Foreword by 
Mother Loretto Bernard. The Third Edition 
of this vital text presents the problems of child 
maltreatment; their nature, causes and extent; 
and the means to deal with them. Among the 
text's outstanding features are a statistical out- 
line of child abuse, a discussion of social and 
medical manifestations and preventive mea- 
sures, and a review of methods of differential 
diagnosis. ’77, 176 pp., 11 il., $12.50 


CIVIL LITIGATION AND THE POLICE: A 
Method of Communication by Robert H. Sul- 
nick, Loyola Law School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. The methods and research of this book 
are designed to show how law and social 
science, Joined together, create the power and 
ability to functionally communicate with the 
policymakers in modern social institutions, 
specifically with the police. The book further 
shows that such a communication has the 
ability to cause the institution to change its 
policies. Contents include civil litigation, the 
police as a bureaucratic institution, police and 
authoritarianism, and the appellate courts 
and the power of the law.-’76, 168 pp., $10.75 


OLDER PERSONS AND RETIREMENT 
COMMUNITIES: Case Studies in Social Ger- 
ontology by Jerry Jacobs, Syracuse Univ., Syr- 
acuse, New York. This is a comparative 
ethnographic study of three different kinds of 
retirement settings. Two of these settings are 
lower class urban public housing projects for 
the elderly (one of which is located on a uni- 
versity campus), while the third is a privately 
developed middle to upper class rural retire- 
ment setting. The study deals with the pat- 
terns of interaction which develop in these 
three settings, why they took the forms they 
did, the meanings of these interactions to the 
participants, and recommendations for al- 
tering these interactions. ’75, 144 pp., cloth- 
$10.50, paper-$6.95 
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SENTENCING: Process and Purpose by Ger- 
hard O. W. Mueller, United Nations Crime 
Prevention and Criminal Justice Section, New 
York City. Foreword by Ernest John Watts. 
Based on the premise that prison is an escape 
for both the criminal and society, this book 
deals with the process by which millions of 
Americans are sent to jail in the hope that 
society might thereby be made safer. The pro- 
cess and philosophy of sentencing are criti- 
cally examined and alternatives to prison are 
presented. Following a description and eval- 
uation of the goals of the present system, the 
author suggests ways to introduce new stand- 
ards of treatments into the correctional pro- 
cess. '77, 228 pp., 2 il., $14.50 


CHANGING SEXUAL VALUES AND THE 
FAMILY edited by G. Pirooz Sholevar, Hah- 
nemann Medical College and Hospital, Phila- 
delphia. (22 Contributors) In demonstrating 
how changing sexual values affect different 
people, this book describes such changes as 
viewed by sociologists, anthropologists, 
family therapists, psychiatrists, social workers, 
psychologists and students. Topics of discus- 
sion include the family system and society, 
sexual problems in marital therapy, incest, 
changing female sexual values and the future 
family structure, symbolic sex in family 
therapy, and techniques of family therapy. 
‘77, 192 pp., 5 il, $11.75 


WOMEN AND EDUCATION ediied by 
Elizabeth Steiner Maccia, with Martha Ann 
Coleman, Myrna Estep and Trudy Miller 
Shiel, all of Indiana Univ., Bloomington. 
Many areas of education have pressed the fe- 
male into passive attitudes toward her place in 
society. Only now is this trend beginning to 
change. This book is a step in this direction as 
it provides readings for assessment and anal- 
ysis of the context, the teacher-learner rela- 
tionship, and the curriculum of the education 
of women. Topics include sex roles in reading 
textbooks, schooling of tomorrow's women, 
how ideology shapes women’s lives, portrayal 
of women in children’s literature, and more. 
‘75, 396 pp., 12 tables, cloth-$13.75, paper- 
$10.95 
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CRISIS IN AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 
Third Edition 
Jerome H. Skolnick 
University of California, Berkeley 

Elliot Currie 
Now in its third edition, this popular reader focuses on the institutional and systemic 
bases of social problems and disorders. The reader comprises 41 essays by noted 
experts that address themselves to an analysis of current realities, institutional fall- 
ures and responsibilities, and prognoses for the future. The editors introduce each 
topical section with an essay providing historica! perspective and sociological 
insight. This new edition retains the coherent organization, the economic/political 
orientation, and the intellectual integrity which have led to its wide adoption in the 
past. Instructor's Manual available. 
Paper 586pages 1976 $7.95 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS: THE CONTEMPORARY DEBATES 


Second Edition 
John B. Williamson Jerry F Boren Linda J. Evans 
Boston College Merrimack College Central Connecticut State College 


This new edition retains the popular reader/text format of the first while incorporat- _ 
ing new areas of debate that have gained national prominence since publication of . 
the original: forced: busing, affirmative action, gay rights, health care, and the rele- 
vance of a liberal arts education. In numerous cases, new readings have been 
added or substituted in debates which appeared in the first edition. As before, 
thoughtful and comprehensive essays precede each debate to introduce’ students 
to various analytical and theoretical models that sociologists might or do apply to 
the problem at hand. A manual of test questions is available. 


Paper 473pages February 1977 . $7.95 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 
Introductory Readings 
Fourth Edition 
Scott G. McNall 

University of Kansas i 
THE SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE was designed to help students understand - 
what sociology is, which concepts are most significant in studying society, and what 
methods sociologists use to study society. The readings, organized within a system- 
atic editorial framework, represent a wide range of theoretical and methodological 
perspectives. The new Fourth Edition has added economic and educational institu- 
tions to its section on institutions. Sections on doing sociology and interaction in 
_ everyday life have been added. The section on population now includes articles that 
show how changing attitudes about family size, etc., relate to women and work. 

Thirty-five of the fifty-seven articles are new. An Instructor's Manual is available. 


Paper 471pages February 1977 $795 
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CITY SCENES 
Problems and Prospects 
J. John Palen 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
CITY SCENES is a collection of articles that focus on the developing concerns of 
the ‘70s. Written by experts like Lee Rainwater, Mike Royko, Herbert Gans, Gerald 
Suttles, and Oscar Newman, the articles were chosen for their ability to inform, stim- 
ulate, and provoke reaction among students. The readings not only describe what is 
occurring in urban life today, but also offer the various authors’ interpretations of 
what the “facts” mean in terms of policy. Extensive editorial commentary links the 
eight chapters, providing additional information and an overall perspective. 


Paper 336pages February 1977 .$6.95 


































THE RESEARCH CRAFT 
An Introduction to Social Science Methods 
John B. Williamson David A. Karp John R. Dalphin 
Boston College Boston College Merrimack College 
This text was designed for the introductory: course in social research methods, pri- 
marily in departments of sociology, political science, social psychology, social work, 
and education. It Is distinctive from competing texts in two important ways: First, it 
offers comprehensive coverage of research methods; Second, it emphasizes first- 
hand experience with each of the methods discussed through a series of exercises 
that can be carried out individually or in small groups. 


Paper 468pages January1977 $11.95. 


FAMILY IN TRANSITION 

Rethinking Marriage, Sexuallty, 

Child-Rearing, and Family Organization 
Second Edition 
Arlene Skolnick Jerome H. Skolnick 

University of California, Berkeley University of California, Berkeley 
Since its publication in 1971, FAMILY IN TRANSITION has been one of the most 
influential books in the Marriage and Family field. Now there's a new Second Edttion 
that retains the successful elements of the original, including its interest in the 
nature of the family, sexuality, and sex roles. There are new emphases, however, on 
structural and personal variations in household and life styles, on men’s and 
women's roles, and on the social meaning of sexuality. An Instructor's Manual Is 
available. 


Paper 592pages February1977 $6.95 
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SOCIAL INDICATORS OF WELL-BEING: Americans’ Perceptions of Life Quality, 
_ by Frank M. Andrews and Stephen B. Withey, Institute for Social Research, The avers of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor ` 


“One judges the merit of a scholar’s work on- the basis of its significance for the solution of basic 
problems in a given fleld and the feedback one receives about it from other scholars. On both 
accounts the work of Andrews and Withey warrants very high marks.” 

—Alex C..Michalos, Director, Social Indicators Research Program — 
Conce solely with perceptions of well-being, this book investigates how these perceptions are 
organized in the minds of different groups of American adults, seeks valid and efficient means of 
measuring these perceptions, and suggests ways these measurement methods could be implemented 
to yield a series of social indicators. 455 pp., illus., $25. og 
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Ittelson, University of Arizona, Tucson 

This book presents an interdisciplinary approach to the assessment of the EEE between ` 
social, economic, and technical subsets. It offers expert analyses by planners and research scientists 
on effective and practical planning models for socioeconomic and socio-technical environmental 
problems. The contributors examine the methodology of planning, prediction, and social response 
to environmental impacts, and present in-depth case studies of socioeconomic systems throughout 
the world. Volume 3 in the NATO Conference PRT Series IN: Systems Science. 
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“This is the most | 
impressive book by Piven 
and Cloward yet...” 


~ MURRAY EDELMAN, Professor of Sociology, Columbia University 


“This beautifully written book is the most exciting and 
important political study in years. Informative and analytical, it will 
long pose the vital questions for political science, political sociology, 
and social welfare studies...It challenges the received wisdom about 
reform and social change. In particular, the discussions of the civil 
rights and welfare rights movements are gems. This book is essen- © 
tial reading.” l 

—S.M. MILLER, Chairman, Department of Sociology, Boston University 


“A powerful and persuasive debunking of the conventional wis- 
dom of the Left, forcing us all to rethink once more how American 
society can become more egalitarian... This book may turn out to 
be the most memorable retrospective on the events of the 
1960s...Regulating the Poor is already a classic; Poor People’s 
Movements will surely become one as well” 

—HERBERT GANS, Professor of Sociology, Columbia University 
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Fourth Edition Third Edition 

Willam M. Kephart ,University of Pennsylvania John H. Mueller; Karl F. Schuessier, 
1977/548 pages/instructor’s Manual Indiana University; Herbert L. Costner, 
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reasoning rather than mathematical 
derivations. 
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Rober H. Lauer and Warren H. Handel ` Demographic Change 

both of Southern Ilinois University at Charies B. Nam, Florida State University 
Edwardsville Susan O. Gustavus, University of Cincinnati 
1977/467 pages/Instructor’s Manual 1976/363 pages 


Provides an introduction to social psy- 
chology from a symbolic interactionist 


perspective designed to give students a gee 
materials for understanding human Social Stratification 

behavior and the stimulus to use those Daniel W. Rogsides, Bowdoin College 
materials for analyses. 1976/489 pages 


For adoption consideration, request examination copies from your reglonal Houghton Mifflin office. 


a Houghton Mifflin 


Dallas, TX 75235 Geneva, IL60134 Hopewell, NJ 08525 Palo Ato,CA94304. Bastón, MA 02107 
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P DARDER PAPERBACKS 


HAROLD R. ISAACS 


idols of the Tribe 


Group identity and Political 


Change 


PAUL ROBINSON 


The Modernization 


of Sex 


Havelock Ellis, Alfred 
Kinsey, William Masters 
and Paia Johnson 


ALFRED J. KAHN and 
SHEILIA B. KAMERMAN 


Not for the Poor 


Alone 
European Social Services 


THEODOR W. ADORNO et al. 
The Positivist 
Dispute In German 
Sociology 





“This is a splendid book, doing for the subject of group 
identity what Erikson has done for individual identity. 
Brilliantly written, it synthesizes a vast body of mate- 
rial and speaks directly to a central problem of our time: 
ethnicity. Poignantly, Isaacs deals with the dilemmas 
of universality and particularity and their opposing 
tugs on our hearts and minds. It is a book written out 
of deep personal experience and profound intellectual 
reflection.” —BRUCE MAZLISH 
CN/483 $4.50 


“This book Is a judicious and—a miracle in such mat- 
ters—witty account of the work of four 20th-century 
students of sex... .One may argue'that sexual prac- 
tices change in any case, without formal thinking 
about them, but it seems indisputable that the people 
[Robinson] has studied have helped the ethos take 
shape. To cut through the mists surrounding their’ 
findings and propositions isn't the easiest labor, and 
Robinson has done the job with admirable precision.” 
—RICHARD GILMAN, The N.Y. Times Book Review 


CN/548 $2.95 


”An absorbing first-hand appraisal of innovative gov- 
ernment programs that have developed in Western 
Europe over the past several decades to Improve the 
quality of life. Home health care in England, housing 
for the aged in Sweden, and government-subsidized 
vacations In France are representative of the topics 
presented, The study is balanced, nonemotional, well 
written, and judiciously researched.“ —Library Journal 


“The descriptions may inspire those fighting for im- 
proved human services by showing what specific pro- 
gram ideas could be Implemented on a national level. 
They also demonstrate how Irrelevant are suggestions 
of foss of individual freedom if similar programs were 
to be adopted in the United States, .. 


—American Journal of Orthopsychiatry ` 
i CN 


{517 $3.95 


CONTENTS: Theodor W. Adomo/Introduction 
Theodor W. Adorno/Sociology and Empirical Ressarch 
Karl R. Popper/The Logic of the Social Sciences 


' Theodor W. Adorno/On the Logic of the Social Sciences 


Ralf Dahrendorf/Remarks on the Discussion 

Jürgen Habermas/The Analytical Theory of Science and 
Dialectics 

Hans Albert/The Myth of Total Reason’ 


Jürgen Habermas/A Positivistically Bisected Rationalism 


Hans Albert/Behind Positivism’s Back? ' 

Harald Pilot/JUrgen Habermas’ Empirically Falsifiable 
Philosophy of History 

Hans Albert/A Short Surprised Postscript to a Long 


Harper &# Row 


Paperback Dept. 
10 E. 53d St., New York 10022 


Introduction 
Kari R. Epes or Revolution? 
TB/1886 $5.95 
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| Soeciolo 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY, 3rd Edition 


Mavis Hiltunen Biesanz; John Biesanz— Wayne State University 
Well-written, extremely readable revision of successful text stresses basic con- 
cepts and principles, uses cross-cultural data to put study of American society 
into broader perspective. New sections on sex roles and political and economic 
institutions. Revised chapters cover the family, deviance, culture, race and strati- 
fication, urban life, population, social change, and modernization. Teaching 
aids include: Workbook, Test Item File, Instructor's Manual. ; 

1978 720 pp. (est.) Cloth $12.95 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 6th Edition 

Paul B. Horton— Western Michigan University 

Gerald R. Leslie— University of Florida, Gainesville 

Comprehensive coverage of major social problems includes systematic appli- 
cation of three approaches — social disorganization, conflict of values, and 
personal deviation. Analyzes the role of multinational corporations in the 
disruption of U.S. and world economic systems. Chapter on Interpretation of 
Data is designed to enable students to weigh evidence for themselves. Instructor’s 
Manual and Study Guide available. 

1978 768 pp. (est.) Cloth $14.95 


INTRODUCTORY STATISTICS FOR SOCIOLOGY 

Judith D. Handel—- University of Missouri, St. Louis 

Introduction to behavioral science statistics covers a variety of descriptive and 
inferential statistics. Detailed background chapters provide the reader with a 
firm math foundation — text assumes no mathematics beyond high school 
algebra. Attention is focused on deciding which statistical techniques are ap- 
propriate for the data available, applying those techniques and interpreting and 
presenting the results. Sociological examples aid in understanding the socio - 
logical uses of statistics— randomness is illustrated by the draft lottery; weather 
forecasting introduces the subject of confidence intervals; binomial distribution 
is demonstrated by a study of the racial composition of juries. Teacher’s Manual : 
available. 

1978 432 pp. (est.) Cloth $14.95 
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FUNCTIONALISM l 

Mark Abrahamson— University of Connecticut 

Brief overview clarifies the development of functionalism with special attention 
to sociology and anthropology. Examines many basic assumptions of the per- 
spective and the controversies they have generated. Proposes procedures by 


~ * which the value of functional interpretations can be ‘assessed. 


- 1978 144 pp. (est.) ee | Paper $5.95 


+ INEQUALITY AND STRATIFICATION IN THE U.S. 


Robert A. Rothman University of Delaware 
Systematic and up-to-date analysis of inequality and social stratification with 
special emphasis on the American case. Considers sex, occupational, class, and 
racial/ethnic stratification. Sources and consequences are explored in this 
analytic ‘core text, rather than relying on sete of the distribution of 
inequality. — 

1978 -> = 200pp (est.) ws. aS Paper $6.95 


INFORMAL GROUPS: AN INTRODUCTION 
; Stephen | R. Wilson—Temple University En 
Overviėw of both sociological and social psychological enai seen to 
small groups. Utilizes a sociological perspective organized around the concept 
of solidarity. Particular emphasis given to studies of informal groups in natural 
settings. Po l 
1978 7 400 pp. (est.) Cloth $13.95 


AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY 

Anthony M. Orum- University of Texas, Austin 

Comprehensive review of major topics in political sociology integrates theories 
with empirical studies from the fields of sociology and political science. Abstract 
ideas are illustrated with concrete references to pipencen politics. 

1978. = 368 pp. (est) . Cloth $13.95 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION . 

Ann Parker Parelius—-Rutgers College; Robert J. Parelins—Douĝjass College 
Overview of the subject utilizes two major theoretical approaches — consensus 
and conflict theory. Coverage includes: historical background of: contemporary 
issues, discussion of policy issues and alternatives, cross- spay Poe studies. 
1978 : 400 pp. (est) > ;: ‘Cloth $12.95 © 


MEDICAL SOCIOLOGY 

William C. Cockerham — University of Ilinois, Urbana 

. Up-to-date overview of the field discusses the major theories and E of the 
social behavior of people as it relates to medicine arid medical practice. Incor- 
porates topics relevant to roda. s medical Pelon — not available 1 in other 
texts.. . : 

1978 l _ | 400 pp. (est. : (a. g . Cloth $13.95 


For further ENS D or to reserve- 
Prentice-Hall 


examination eons please write to: 
Robert Jordan, Dept. J-903, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632.- 


` Prices subject to change without notice. 








RECENT BOOKS 
FROM 
HARPER & ROW 


f 





THE HARPER 
DICTIONARY OF 


MODERN THOUGHT 

Edited by Alan Bullock and Oliver 
Stallybrass. In creating this Tea 
leled one-volume reference lib 
British and American experts in 
fields of science, peer i i 
gion, psychol literature, art, 
music, politics istory, and sociology 
cover the entire serie of 20th 
century thinking. Over.4 
essay-articles. dexed 400. 00 


- THE HUMAN SITUATION 


By Aldous Huxley. Edited by Piero 
ee Eugenics, social conformity, 

ages and biofeedback are only a 

the topics treated to Huxley's 

psa scholarship in this new 
book based on lectures he delivered 
at the University zs California in 
1959. gaia 00 


A GUIDE FOR THE 
PERPLEXED | 

By E.F Schumacher. A lines 
surprising, always stimulating new. 
book in which the author of the cel- 
ebrated Small Is Beautiful outlines 
what he believes to be man’s obliga- 
tions to the earth, to progress and to 
himself. $8.95 


WHY SURVIVE? 

Peng oe in America 

By Robert N. Butler, M.D. Now in 

penan the widely hailed Pulitzer 
rize-winning book on how our so- 

ciety treats senior citizens. “Impor- 

tant, fact-filled, compassionate and 

insightful.” — Judd Marmor, Presl- 

dent, American Psychiatric Assn. 

Paperback, $5.95 


THE FAMILY CRUCIBLE 

By Augustus Y. Napier, Ph.D., with 
Carl taker, M.D. An illuminat- 
ing case study in family therapy that 
demonstrates step-by-step how this 
recent and radical concept in psy- 
chotherapy helped a family recog- 
nize its specific role in a child’s dis- 
tress. $10.00 (Coming in January.) 


MAIN STREET 


The Face of Urban America 
By Carole Rifkind. Covering the 
gees from 1850 to the present, this 
inating social history shows how 
urban history can be “read” in the 
architectural styles of Main Streets 
from coast to coast. Illustrated with 
spate striking photographs. 


BENEATH THE BADGE 


A Story of Police Corruption 
By Herbert Beigel and Allan Bei- 
gel. Foreword by William Brashler. 
The true story of the investigation, 
conducted between 1970 and 1976 
that led to the indictments and con- 
victions of more than 60 Chicago 
police officers. “Extremely interest- 
ing, thorough, and well written... the 
book is a real service in the educa- 
tion of the public.” — Henry Ruth, 
Former Special Prosecutor, 
Watergate Special Prosecution 
Force, U.S. Dept. of Justice. $15.00 


At bookstores 
Æl Harper &) Row 


OE. S370 St., York 10022 
187 h 


Ra Nee ere ee | 


The Maoris of New 
Zealand 


Rautahi ' 

JOAN METGE 

Professor of Anthropology and Maori, 
University of Wellington, New Zealand 


First published in 1967 and now availabie 
in a fully up-dated, revised edition, this 
classic work was described by the Guardian 
as ‘the most valuable study of the Maori to 
appear since Sir Peter Buck’s epic work... 
it is packed with the fruits of long field- 
work among these gregarious, spontaneous 
and utterly civilized people’. 


Illustrated $17.95 
People of the 
Mediterranean 


An Essay in Comparative Social 
Anthropology 

J. DAVIS 

University of Kent, Canterbury 


‘This fascinating, learned and well-written 
book ....bring[s] together what we know 
from mainly British and French anthro- 
pology about the lives of mainly the 
poorest and most marginal folk living more 
or less near these shores, and then sub- 
ject[s] the data to close comparative 
analysis,’ — Economist 

Library of Man $14.00 


The Social Anthropology 


of Radcliffe-Brown 
Edited by ADAM KUPER 
Professor of African Anthropology, 
University of Leiden, Netherlands 


A.R. Radcliffe-Brown (1881-1995) was 
one of the first professional anthropolo- 
gists, a pioneer who established what he 
called scientific, comparative sociology in 
the face of the entrenched traditlons of 
athnology and social evolutionism. Adam 
Kuper believes that Radcliffe-Brown and 
his ideas are still a living force in social 
theory, and here provides a selection of his 
best work. $15.00, paper $6.95 


Routledge & 
Kegan Paul 


A Dictionary of the 


social Sciences 
HUGO F. READING 


Defining over 7,600 terms, the dictionary 
covers all the social sciences, Including 
essential terms from subjects peripheral to 
the social sciences. As concise as possible 
without loss of meaning, the definitions are 
interrelated with terms defined elsewhere 
in the dictionary, thus giving the work a 
logical unity. $7.95, paper $3.50 


The Sociology ef 
Securlarisation 


A Critique of a Concept 
PETER E.GLASNER 


Australian National University 


The author's main aim Is to place socio- 
logical discussions of the secularisation 
process within a theoretical framework. He 
explores the variety and depth of discus- 
sions in the work of a wide range of social 
theorists, and shows that the sociological 
myth of secularisation Jacks a theoretical 
base. He therefore seeks to ground secu- 
jarisation in theory, and offers a funda- 
mental, methodological critique of the con- 
cept of secularisation. 

International Library of Sociology $11.00 


Philosophical 
Foundations of the 


Three Sociologies 
TED BENTON 


University of Essex 


Offering .a critical evaluation of empiricist 
and positivist theories of knowledge, the 
book investigates some classic attempts at 
using empiricism and positivism to provide 
the philosophical foundation for a scientific 
sociology. The author discusses the 
Kantian critique of empiricism and goes on 
to investigate the adequacy of post- 
Kantian arguments from Rickert, Weber, 
Winch and others, concluding with an 
attempt to establish the possibility of a 
materialist and realist defence of the proj- 
ect of a natural science of history. 
International Library of Sociology $11.95 


9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 02108 Se 
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A Study of Class Relations and Racial 
Discrimination in South Africa ae 
FREDERICK A. JOHNSTONE 


Memorial University, Newfoundland 


“This Important study analyses the structure 
and history of class relations in South 
Africa, concentrating upon 
mining industry during the eventful years 


1910-1926. It substantially extends one’s | 


comprehension of the 1922 revolt [and 
provides .a] rigorous elucidation of the 
relationship between ee rule and racial 
discrimination.’ 
— Colin Blundy, New Society 

International Library of Sociology $15. 25 


Race and Suicide 
in South Africa 


FATIMA MEER 
University of Natal 


‘Through careful scrutiny of official 


documents and case studies, Meer offers - 


an analysis of suicide In the Durban area 
from 1940 to 1970... Meer suggests that, 
contrary to the views of Durkheim and 
others, suicidal behaviour 
conform to certain universal principles but 
responds to particular social conditions”, 
— Winifred Lambrecht, Library Journal 
international Library of Sociology $1 P 50 


Language, Education 
and Social Processes 


in a Gaelic Community 
KENNETH MacKINNON 
Hatfield Polytechnic oO 
Foreword by Professor Basil Beirnateh E 


Concentrating on. the bilingual situation on 
the island of Harris, off the North-West 


coast of Scotland, the author shows how . 


the everyday face-to-face process of 
language can help to explain.the wider 


social setting of values, culture and the’ 
social . 


relationship . of local to wider 
structures. “Will be valuable to sociologists 
outside the area and to teachers and 
planners within it.’ 

— Sara Erskine, The Times Educational 
Supplement 


the gold housing in the Third World have gone far 


“does not- 


paper $10.95 ` 


Urban Housing in 
the Third World 


GEOFFREY K. PAYNE. 


School of Architecture, Architectural 
Association, London 


Geoffrey Payne asks whether recent 
changes in attitudes towards low-income 


enough in realizing the urban dimension 
of housing problems and the issues of 
resource allocation and accessibility that 


-are involved. He examines the existing 


concepts. of housing and planning and the 
assumptions upon which they are based, 
and suggests alternatives. 

Published jointly with Leonard Hill, 
London. -~ 80 illustrations $18.75 


Leisure and the 
Changing City 1870 -1914 


_H. E. MELLER 
Uni versity of Nottingham 


‘She is particularly well qualified to write 
about Victorian cities [and] moves natur- 
ally and easily from urban history to urban 
sociology (on both sides of the Atlantic) ... 
In this Interesting and well organised book 
she draws most of her facts from Bristol and 


“her theorles from elsewhere. She is 


refreshingly frank about this.’ 
— Asa Briggs, New Society 
illustrated $18.75 


Centrality and Cities 


JAMES 


- Professor a spe University 


of London 


Synthesizes the many approaches to the 
study of the city, including its distant past 
and its future. The author sees centrality as 
a mental projection on to space, and: this 
leads to extended discussion of the origin 
of centres that develop into cities, the 
evolution. of their central areas, and the 
contrast between centres and peripheries. 
illustrated, paper $9.25 


- Routledge & 
Kegan Paul 


SE 9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 021 08 
XT 


College: Reward and Betrayal 


Thomas J. Cottle 
A deeply personal book in which college people—parents, students, and 
faculty—talk about frustration and achievement in the academic world. 
200 pages Cloth $10.95 August 


Academic Power in Italy 


Bureaucracy and Oligarchy in a National University System 
Burton R. Clark 
Clark applies political and organizational analyses to the bureaucratic Italian 
university.system to reveal the complex dynamics of academic power. 
224 pages Cloth $15.00 September 


Harold D. Lasswell on Political Sociology 
Edited and with an Introduction by Dwaine Marvick 
Lasswell’s intellectual framework, characteristic style, and diverse methods 
are revealed in these selections reflecting his central political interests. 
Heritage of Sociology series, edited by Morris Janowitz 
496 pages Cloth $22.00 September 


Behind the Wall of Respect 
Community Experiments in Heroin Addiction Control 
Patrick H. Hughes, M.D. 
Hughes describes the first community-based treatment program for heroin 


addiction which he and his colleaques operated with marked success in six 
Chicago neighborhoods. 192 pages Illus. Cloth $10.95 September 


Class and Conformity 
. A Study in Values 
Second Edition With a Reassessment, 1977 
Melvin L. Kohn 

“A sane and scientifically important book which effectively revitalizes the 
traditional sociological concern with people’s values and their social sources.” 
—-Giuseppe Di Palma, American Journal of Sociology 

xxiv, 315 pages Paper TBA 


Social Control of the Welfare State 


Morris Janowitz 
Examining the quality and effectiveness of expanding welfare institutions in 
advanced industrial societies, Janowitz analyzes the influence of the welfare 
state on political parties and political behavior over the past thirty years. 
xxii, 170 pages Paper $3.95 September 


The University of Chicago Press Chicago 60637 
XIV 


Bringing your students to grips with 
multidimensional problems... 





POLICE IN A TIME OF CHANGE 
l John J. Broderick, Stonehill College 


Avoiding the use of sociological jargon and making copious use of field note 
throughout, this high-interest text describes various police personalities an 
their sociological styles. It explores relationships both within police depar» 
ments and between department members and the public. The text’s em 
phasis on typical daily police problems and the need to professionalize las 
enforcement makes for lively class discussion by sociology students, futur 
police personnel, and practicing law enforcement officers. Included are ques 
tions for discussion and a bibliography. 256 pages, paperbound, $5.95 


Forthcoming oO | 
SEX ROLES. AND PERSONAL AWARENESS 


Barbara L. Forisha, University of Michigan, Dearborn 


Presenting sex roles from the sociological, psychological, and biolog- 
ical perspectives, this text provides examples by means of intriguing 
case histories carefully integrated into the text. Each chapter offers 
a summary, an exercise that encourages the student to apply the 
chapter content, and reference notes. Glossary and bibliography. 
380 pages, paperbound, approx. $6.95, February 1978 


B robes 
2° and persgenal 





CONTEMPORARY TOPICS IN 
URBAN SOCIOLOGY 


edited by Kent P Schwirian, The Ohio State University 


Nine chapters — each an original statement by a specialist — are 
grouped under the headings “The Emerging Metropolis,” “Organi- 
zation of the City,” and “Problems, Politics, and Planning.” Useful 
either as a basic text or as a reader, this work is flexible in its sequenc- 
ing of topics. 660 pages, cloth, $12.95 





To request examination copies, write Manager, College Sales 


GP GENERAL LEARNING PRESS 


250 James Street, Morristown, New Jersey 07960 | 
Available in Canada from GLC Publishers, Ltd., Agincourt, Ontario 
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Two Basic Texts 
sociology: Human Society 


Melvin ©. DeFeur, The University of New Mexico 
William V. D'Antonio, The University of Connec- 
ticut /.Lols DeFleur oe Washington State 
University 


Second Edition 


@ Diamond Printing | 
september 1977, 652 pages, illustrated, paper- 
back, approx. $11.95 


Second Brief Edition 


January 1977, 461 pages, illustrated, Peper 
$9.95 


Sociology: Human Society continues to be the — 
most current and comprehensive Introduction to 
sociology available. In the Diamond Printing, ex- 
tansively revised Chapter 11, ‘Demographic `. 
Change,’ shows students the dramatic changes 
taking place In world population patterns. Other’ 
important new features include: a section on 
careers in sociology, a four-page photo essay on 
changing sex roles, several new Viewpoints and 
revised Toots of Sociology, and extensively up- 
dated tables, statistical presentations, and citations 
of sociological research. The Brief Edion, a com- 
pact text focusing on the basics of sociology, in- 





cludes a significant chapter on "Social institutions 


in a Chang'ng Society." 





HEA Fa Ae 


cds MAN si cai 


ai „i sxe eee rt 


Compléte Su Supplementary Program 
The Instructor's Manual includes course outline, - 
sociological games for classroom use, plus major 
themes, key terms and cancepts, discussion 


_ questions, and bibliographies far each text 


chapter, The 1543 Test Items are page-referenced 
to the text and labeled by level of difficulty. 
Research and Review, students” guide, suppiles 


“six sociological games, research projects, key 


ideas for review, and self-review questions with 
answer key, page-referenced to the text. Per- 
sonalized System of Instruction provides study 
questions and optional exercises for mastery of 
text material at students’ own, self-determined’ , 
pace (with Instructor's Manual). « 


Exciting New Reader. 


Sociology for Our Times 


_ Gerald L. Sicard, Miami-Dade Community College: 


Philip Weinberger, Waynesburg College 
Forty-one lively selectlons cover a broad range of 
interesting topics, showing students the relation- 


' ship between sociology and contemporary life. A 


correlation chart shows how chapters of leading 


. texts correspond to the reader. January 1977, 329 
. Pages, Illustrated, paperback $5.95 


ro 


Two New Comprehensive Books 
Social Problems 


Dennis E. Poplin, 

Murray State University 

Social Problems provides a sound, basic, and 
highly readable introduction to social problems in- 
contemporary society. Each chapter analyzes a 
specific social problem in terms of Its nature and 
extent, Its causes, and potential methods of 
amelioration. Two Introductory chapters help 
Students understand social problems from the 
perspectives of deviant behavior, structured ine- 
quality, and institutional crises. 


Bde study doe outlines, sum- 





Social Problems 


institutional and 
Interpersonal Perspectives 
Kenneth Henry, 


-Fairleigh Dickinson University 
~ Fifty classroom-tested articles—including cross- 


cultural entries and topics rarely found In similar 
readers—expiore fifteen contemporary social- 
problems subject areas. 

A simple method suggested In the Introduction 


helps students develop institutional analysis skills, 
and an original article by the author offers three 


. kinds of theory for students to use In analyzing 


maries, discussion. questions, glossaries, and an- 


notated bibllographies—increase students’ 
understanding. One-page human Interest features 
show students how social problems can and do 
affect them personally. Abundant photographs add 
interest and visual reinforcement of Important tex-. 


tual concepts. 


Examine in November. January 1978, approx. 512 


pages, Illustrated, hardbound, approx. $11 35, 
with Instructor’ s Resource Book 


any social problem from the personal to societal 
levels. A chart correlates the reader with leading 
social problems texts. 


- Examine in October. January 1978, approx. 540 
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pages, paperback, approx. oe, with Instruc- 
tor’s Manual 


For further Information write to 
Jennifer Toms, Department SA 
1900 East Lake Avenue 
Glenview, Illinois 60025 


or Collage Division 


New and Significant trom Basic Books 
WORLDS OF PAIN | 


Life in the Working-Class Family 
Lillian Breslow Rubin. 


“Compassionate and sensitive, Miss Rubin forces us to look at the underside of s 
American life in a new way. . . . She describes a grim world of work without pleasure, 
of marriage without communication, of sex without love, of aspiration without | 
fulfillment.”—Alden Whitman, The New York Times Cloth $11.95 

New Paperback Edition $4. oe 


BEHAVIOR AND MISBEHAVIOR 


Explanations and Non-Explanations 
Nigel Walker 


One of the world’s leading criminologists shows why the explanations of social 

science so often fail to define “criminal,” “deviant,” or “abnormal” behaviors that 

are for the most part unexpected and unpredictable. Drawing on his own experience 

: as well as on numerous examples from criminal law and literature on deviance, . 
Professor Walker demonstrates that seeking a general theory to ee all forms 

of crime-—or even all forms of deviance—is futile. 10.00 


FATHERS, MOTHERS, AND SOCIETY 


Toward New Alliances 


Rhona & Robert Rapoport and Ziona Strelitz 
With Stephen Kew 


A thorough review of family situations throughout history, focusing on the role and 

needs of parents. Describing the issues surrounding the relation of parents’ and 

children’s preoccupations and requirements at different stages of the life cycle, 

TET authors propose a new, more varied, neble, and open model of family livin 8 
15.0 


HAVEN IN A HEARTLESS WORLD 


The Family Besieged 
Christopher Lasch 


In a series of fascinating chapters on ` 
the evolution of American attitudes 


toward the family, one of our leading. 

social historians shows why the family, 
as an institution -is becoming less and. A 
less capable of providing the refuge of 


Jove and decency inaerueland BASIC. BOOKS INC 


10 EAST 53RD ST, NEW YORK 10022 
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Human Nature. Class, 
and Ethnicity 


MILTON M. GORDON, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst. O The center- 
plece of this collection of essays is a pro- 
vocative exposition of a theory of human 
nature, a subject which all social scientists 
and social practitioners must address, Pro- 
fessor Gordon contends. Drawing on a life- 
time's work, he first surveys the views of im- 
portant sociologists then presents his own 
theory, taking Into account both biological 
predispositions and the sociai and environ- 
mental forces which interact with them. 
Remaining papers highlight the author's sig- 
nificant analytic work in racial and ethnic 
group relations, assimilation and pluralism, 
social stratification, and marginallity. 


January 1978 ‘256 pp. cloth $12.95 

l paper $3.50 
Masters of Social - 
Psychology 


Freud, Mead, Lewin, and Skinner 


JAMES E. SCHELLENBERG, Indiana State 
University. D The lives of these modem 

. masters are explored here to show a direct 
correlation between their life experiences 
‘and their subsequent theories. The author 


` examines the interrelationships and limita- 


_ tions of their respective theories and shows 
- their profound Impact on contemporary 


, Social psychology and everyday life. 
January 1978 136 pp. cloth $9.95 


paper $2.00 


Sex Roles 


Biological, Psychological, and 
Social Foundations 


SHIRLEY WEITZ, The New School for. 
Social Research. D “This splendid book 
provides a lively and acholary integration of 
what is known about sex roles...A remark- 
able and important achievement!’ — Marcla 
_Guttentag, Harvard University: - 

1977 256 pp. cloth $10.00 


paper $5.00 


Environmental Choice, 
Human Behavior, and 


Residential Satisfaction 


WILLIAM MICHELSON, University of 
Toronio. O “Ahi om nificant benchmark 


study which brings a ole new pers ive 
to research in residential mobility....R 
empirical content and penetrating In 
depth.... This book will clearty become a 
classic reference for people working on 
housing choice In the urban scene? —F. 
Stuart Chapin, Jr, University of North 
Carolina, oe Hill. “One of the few 
studies ever done which really permits us to 
single out the effects of housing on social 
ariel conclusions have Immediate pot- 
implications: -Charles Tilly, University 
Michigan 
1977 352 pp.; 5 photos, 13 ms 14 maps, 
57 tables cloth $10.50 
paper $6.50 


Power and ideology 


in Education 


Edited by JEROME KARABEL, Harvard Un- 
versity, and A-H. HALSEY, University of Ox- 
eat O n articles, many of them 
here for the first time, provide an 
aeni olinar approach to the under- 
standing of educational institutions in mod- 
em society. The readings, contributed by 
historians and-anthropologists as well as by 
‘sociologists and economists, together 
create a synthesis of the variety of theoreti- 


. cal perspectives and methodological ap- 


proaches now competing for attention in 
educational research. Also noteworthy Is 
the extensive introductory essay by the 


- editors which presents an original and long 


overdue assessment of developments in 
the field. “Most provocative, potent collec- 
tion of essays on ideology I’ve seen— well 
balanced, comprehensive’ — Michael Auer, 
California State University, Northridge 
1977 672 pp. cloth $15.00 
paper $9.00 


- Prices and publication dates are subject to change. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
ui 


200 MADIGON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 100176 





Beyond the Crisis | 
Edited by NORMAN BIRNBAUM, Amherst 
College. C Based on their conversations, 
Rudi Supek, Hans Peter Dreitzel, Serge 
Moscivicl, Richard Sennett, Alain Touraine, 
and Norman Birnbaum contribute essays 
analyzing the mismatch between our funda- 
mental categories of experience and the 
existing world situation. They go beyond 
criticism: to propose new directions for the 
society of the future. 


1977 256 pp. A Galaxy Book paper $3.95 . 


‘Sociology as an Art Form 


ROBERT NISBET, Columbia University. Li 
"A spare and elegant volume....[Nisbet 
writes, as always, with an uncommon grace 
and spirit...A book to stir the juices'of pos- 
siblilty and invention that could hardly be 
more welcome!’~- The New York Times 
Book Review -` ` 


1976 160pp. A Galaxy Book paper $2.50 


Twilight of Authority 


ROBERT NISBET. L A major conservative- 
libertarian spokesman brings a fresh view to 
a topic of vital concern to us all—the 
decline of the West. “The mind at.work in 
Twilight of Authority is detached, luminous, 
clvilized, and deep....This work is cardinal, 
one that ought to be read, pondered, and 
heeded:’—Saturday Review 

1975 304 pp. A Galaxy Book (1977) 


| paper $3.50 
The Power Elite 
C. WRIGHT MILLS 


1956 432pp. A Galaxy Book (1959) paper $3.95 


The Sociological 
Imagination : 


Ideology and Utopia 
in the United States 
1956-1976 


IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ, Rutgers Univer- 
sity. O “Professor Horowitz's scholarly tal- 
ents are formidable—keen perception, fine 
sensitivity, firm skill in social analysis, and 
unusual ability to place topics in new and 
refreshing perspective. The present essays 
show his employment of these talents at his 
very best: — Herbert Blumer, University of 
Califomla, Berkele 


1977 464 pp: A Galaxy Book paper $5.95 


The Politics of 


Communication 

A Study In the Political Sociology 
of Language, Socialization, and 
Legitimation 


' CLAUS MUELLER, Hunter College, City 


University of New York. « “Mueller pre- 
sents many Important power elite themes 
with unusual clarity.’ Carl Grafton in The 


- Annals of the American Academy of Social 


and Political Science 
1973 236 pp. A Galaxy Book (1975) 


paper $3.50 


The American Woman 
Her Changing Social, Economic, 
and Political Role, 1920-1970 
WILLIAM H. CHAFE, Duke University. C 


“Combines the rigorous scholarship of the 
historian with sociological sensitivity and 


-superb writing....The book must be read not 


only for the Information It presents, but as a 
model of how to combine ideological 
sophistication with objective writing’ 
—Rose Laub Coser in Dissent 


C. WRIGHT MILLS 1972 366 pp. A Galaxy Book (1974) 

1959 240 pp. A Galaxy Book (1967) paper $3.95 
paper $2.95 Prices are subject to change. 
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In an 
evolving 
society, 
our books 
meet the 


challenge i 


‘Unique i in - 
“approach. 








~~ Useful in | 


_—— 
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l COLLEGE DIVISION. 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 

New York, New York 10020 


1978, 480 pages, $12.95 . 


Gwynn Nettler, The University of Alberta 
Now in its second edition, this important text ~ 
reviews competing perspectives on crime in terms of 


` their central concepts, their factual grounding, and 


their predictive powers. It is the only critical 
summary of the variety of explanatory ideas on 
ctime current among social scientists, This new 
edition has been greatly expanded, revised, and . 
updated, including | new chapters discussing 

- economists’ views of crime-production and a new 
chapter that evaluates the nave re 


- reaction) school. ` 


1978, 464 pages, $8.95 
Instructor’s Manual available 


MODERN CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE : 
Peter W. Lewis, University of South ‘ann 


Jack Wright, Jr., Loyola University ` 

-This comprehensive text was -designed to give the 

student an overview of the criminal justice 

system. It includes in-depth treatment of important 
topics not usually covered in introductory 
criminology texts, such as organized crime, victim- 
less crime, the nature and extent of street crime, the 
grand jury, the constitutional rights of offenders; the 
bail system, and the stages of a criminal trial. 


1978, 416 pages, $13.95 


EFFECTIVE CASEWORK | 


im 


yr "i PRACTICE 


Joel Fischer, University of Hawaii 

In its scope, its depth, its currency, tts relevance, 
this book is a landmark in the development of 
social casework. It uses an empirically based eclectic 
orientation to provide (1) guidelines for evaluating 
the jumble of existing clinical approaches, (2) a 
framework for selecting the most effective approach, 
(3) models for integrating such an approach in | 
practice, and (4) a description of current Appice 
that have proved most effective. 


Prices subject to change. 
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SOCIOLOGY: Change 
and Continuity 


Carol A. B. Warren, 


University of Southern California - 


Written for introductory sociology stu- 
dents, thls compelling text focuses on 
those areas of social life which are 
continuous over time, and on those 
which represent change: social prob- 
loms and transition. 


CRIMINOLOGY: Power, 
Crime, and Criminal Law 


John F. Galliher and 
James L. McCartney, both of the 
University of Missouri 


An analysis of the criminal Justice sys- 
tem that discusses criminal behavior 
mainly as a political and cultural prod- 
uct created by powerful Interest 
groups and their representatives: leg- 
Istators, police, and Judges. 

1977/$13.95 


1977/$72.95 | 





PARENTS IN MODERN 
AMERICA, Third Edition 


E. E. LeMastoers, 
University of Wisconsin 
{paperbound)} 


Updated to Include soclal change of 
the 1970’s in almost every chapter. 
Examines the American mother and 
father, parents, mass media, and the 
youth peer group, among others. 
1977/$5.95 


SOCIOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH: Philosophy 
and Methods 


Henry L. Manheim, 
Arizona State University 


Presents a unique combination of the 
philosophical assumptions underlying 
any research activity, and the practi- 
cal methods of doing research In the 
soclal sciences. 1977/$12.95 





Examination copies for adoption consideration available on 
request. Please indicate course title and text presently used. 


he Dorsey Press 
homeweod, illinois 60430 





The Human Condition: 
A Continuing Drama 


What makes HUMAN SOCIETIES different from other sociology texts? 
Its unique and exciting approach. The combined effort of a poet and a 
distinguished sociologist, HUMAN SOCIETIES is more than a glossary of 
concepts and definitions. It examines from prehistory to the present the evolution 
of human societies as a dramatic progression filled with crisis and turmoil. 
And by exposing students to the nature of past social change, 


it helps them prepare for the future. 
© 49 
© 
| © 


AN INTRODUCTION 


TO MACROSOCIOLOGY, 
Third Edition 


Gerhard Lenski 
Jean Lenski 


Now the third edition of 
HUMAN SOCIETIES 
offers even more. 
Most chapters have been rewritten 
and updated. Special attention is 
paid to the changing role of women 
and youth in society. There is a new 
section comparing biological and 
sociocultural evolution, and the 
comparisons between socialist and 
capitalist societies have been 
enlarged and updated. 
Drawing from many disciplines for 
„special insights and comparisons, HUMAN SOCIETIES 
offers effective and informative support for the instructor 
by providing a complete and stimulating view of 
macrosociology. 





















Available for examination 


COLLEGE DIVISION | | October, 1977. 528 pages, $14.95 
: i y . 9 ° 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY Instructor’s manual available. 

1221 Avenue of the Americas g = ; 

New York, N.Y. 10020 | Roce subject to change: 
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This revolutionary new study of 
female sexuality is based on ques- 
tions answered by 3,000 women, ages 
14-78, from all walks of life. In their 
own words these women describe 
their most intimate feelings about sex, 
their likes and dislikes, their greatest 
pleasures and frustrations. These an- 
swers represent a reassuring new | 





theory of a woman's sexual response. 

“The best source of information 
on female sexuallty.—American As- 
sociation of Sex Educators and Coun- 
selors. “The whole rich variety of fe- 
male sexuality is spread out in pano- 


rama—real, significant, and poignant?’ 
—Mary S. Cal rone, M.D., resident, 
SIECUS 


Now in paper for course 


” OV Remnant Na hye, 





SPECIAL OFFER 


The Hite Report fs one of thé most important books 
you will ever read, teach, or discuss. So that you 


consider the book for course adoption, Dell Pubishing i 


Co. is pleased to offer a 


of this $2.75 paperbac 
for only $1.00. There is a 


turn to Dell at the address shown on this coupon. 


t of one copy per edu- | 
cator and the offer expires November 30, 1977. To | 
obtaln your copy of The Hite Report, fill out the cou- | 
pon, enclose $1.00 in check or money order, and re- j 





To: Dell l Pubilahing Co. Ine. 
ucation Department 
245 East 47 
New York, hey York 40017 
| have enclosed $1 cogil in check of money order ior one copy 
of The Hite Report. Piease send to: 


Name 
College 
Department 
Addreas 
City. State/Zip 


Piease allow 4 weoke for hey Otter, limited to one book 
per educator, expires November 30, 1977. 
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MARRIAGE AND FAMILY: 


BACKGROUND 
WITH UNDERSTANDING 


Helping students with decisions about 
their personal Jives can be one of the most trying 
yet rewarding tasks in higher education. These 
excellent texts offer invaluable insights and a strong academic founda- 
tion in the study of marriage and family. 









GE 


Eighth Edition 


r 


Henry A. Bowman, 
University of Texas, and 
Graham B. Spanier, 
Pennsylvania State University 


Bowman and Spanier’s Modern 
Marriage—the eighth edition of a popular 
and authoritative text—combines Dr. 
Spanier’s current research and counseling 
expertise and Dr. Bowman’s forty years _ 
of teaching experience and field work. 


Various value-laden issues such as abortion, 


contraception, and marriage alternatives 
are treated carefully but completely. And 
other topics—both current and tradi- 
tional—receive complete coverage as well. 
No other text offers such an effective 
combination of current insights, research, 
and decades of definitive field -work. 
Available January, 1978; 512 pages, $13.95 


prices subject to change a 


M 





PERSONAL 


RELATIONSHIPS: 
AN APPROACH TO MARRIAGE 
AND THE FAMILY 


7 Ernest J. Green, 
Prince George Community College 


Green’s PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
puts the questions of marriage and rela- 
tionships in a sociological context, enabling 
students to approach their closest human 
contacts with intelligence and knowledge. 
It offers a solid theoretical background of 
social issues and cultural trends—yet 
touches the personal experiences of almost 
every student. 

Available December, 1977; 

448 pages, $12.95 

Instructor’s manuals are available 

for both texts. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
COLLEGE DIVISION 





1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10020 
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THIS LAND OF PROMISES 





The Rise and Fall of Soclal Problems In America 


Edited by Armand L. Mauss, Washington 
State University; and Julle Camille Wolfe, 
University of Montana 

A stimulating collection of twenty-five 
articles structured around a central theo- 
retical perspective: that social movements 
are closely related to, and In some sense 
reinforce, socla! problems. The articles 


Second Edition 
CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


range over problems of inequality, crime 
and sex, alcohol and drugs, political 
protest and the environment. The author- 
editors have prepared an extensive gen- 
eral introduction outlining their theoretical 
stance, Introductions for each section and 
an epilogue. 


452 pages/1977/paperbound, $5.95 


Edited by Robert M. Carter, Daniel Glaser, University of ‘Southern California; 
and Lesile T. Wilkins, State University of New York, Albany 


This well balanced introduction to correc- 
tlons comprises thirty-eight articles — of 
which twenty-seven are new to this edition 
—that cover the history and current status 
of prisons and prison systems, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the problems of the 


inmate. While retaining the structure of the 
first edition, this new editlon stresses new 
approaches to correction, Including com- 
munity programs and innovative programs 
within prisons. 


571.pages/1977/paperbound, $7.95 


Lippincott 
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ESSENTIAL STATISTICS FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Michael A. Malec, Boston College 


Designed for students with limited mathe- 
matical background, this concise text pro- 
vides enough of the basic matter of statis- 
tics to enable them to read sociological 
literature with some appreciation of the 


Fifth Edition 


function and significance of statistics. The 
content of this helpful book is limited to 
those statistics regularly used by soci- 
ologists. 


235 pages/ 1977/paperbound, $7.95 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY DEVELOPMENT 


Evelyn Millis Duvall, Family Life Consultant 


‘Completely rewritten and updated, this 
new edition includes data and findings 
from the latest research in the areas of 
marriage and family. New material in- 
cludes such topics as: alternative forms of 
marriage; marriage contracts; sex differ- 
ences and gender roles; marital options; 


OFFICIAL DEVIANGE 


changing sexual attitudes and behavior; 
death of family members; dissolution of 
‘marriage; social change; and racial and 
ethnic differences. The life-cycle approach 
has been retained; keyed references, 
tables and charts amplify the text. 


559 pages/ 1977/clothbound, $12.95 


Readings in Malfeasance, Misfeasance, and Other Forms of Corruption 
Edited by Jack D. Douglas, University of California, San Diego; 


and John M. Johnson, Arizona State University 
Comprehensive and up-to-date, the arti-. 


cles In this collectlon range over socio- 
logical analyses, government reports, 
historical and journalistic accounts, and 
comments by participants. Three Initial 
articles define political corruption and 
show how criteria vary for defining corrupt 


behavior in different times and socletles. 
Coverage includes Watergate, CIA and 
FBI scandals, the NYC fiscal crisis, Kent 
State, Attica, and Washington lobbying. 
Each section has a brief introduction, and 
the last section offers proposed solutions 
to problems of officlal deviance. 


396 pages/1977/paperbound, $5.95 


FAMILY STRUCTURE AND INTERACTION 


A Comparative Analysis 
Gary R. Lee, Washington State University 


In thls book the author demonstrates how 
comparative research has contributed to 
theory development in the sociology of the 
family. The focus throughout Is on knowl- 
edge about family structure and behavior 
which has been generated, refined or ex- 


tended by comparative research. Organi- 
zation is topical, rather than systemic, with 
the objective of explanation rather than 


‘description. Controversial topics include 


premarital relations, sex roles, and the 
relationship of roles to conjugal power. 


343 pages/1977/clothbound, $9.95 


J. B. Pppincet Company ° Division of Higher Education 
East Washington Square > Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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POLITICAL LANGUAGE 


WORDS THAT SUCCEED AND POLICIES THAT FAIL 
By MURRAY EDELMAN 
A Volume in the INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH ON POVERTY MONOGRAPH Series 


Political Language: Words Thai Succeed 
and Policies That Fail examines the role of 
everyday language, governmental rhetoric, 
and professional language In creating dubi- 
ous beliefs about the causes, nature, con- 
sequences, and remedies for poverty and 
related social problems. Incorporating re- 
cent soclal science concerns with phenom- 
enology and structuralism, the book analyzes 
the nature and dynamics of complex cog- 
nitive structures engendered In public of- 
ficlals, professionals, administrators, end 
the general public through recurring cate- 


gorizations, metaphors, metonyms, and syn- 
tactic structures. The focus is on the 
emergence and change of political cogni- 
tions that are nonempirically based and on 
the consequences for public policy of re- 
lance upon symbolically engendered per- 
ceptions and beliefs. Considerable attention 
Is given to the role of the helping profes- 
sions. The analysis helps us understand the 
reasons governmental and professional ac- 
tions contribute to poverty and related social 
problems while trying to amelioraté them. 


1977, 176 pp., clothbound: $12.50/£8.85 ISBN: 0-12-230660-0; 
paperbound: $4.95/£3.55 ISBN: 0-12-230662-7 


NETWORKS AND MARGINALITY 


LIFE IN A MEXICAN SHANTYTOWN 

By LARISSA ADLER LOMNITZ 

Translated by Cinna Lomnitz 

A Volume in the STUDIES IN ANTHROPOLOGY Series 


This book, a revised translation of ¿Cómo 
Sobreviven los Marginados? (Siglo XXI, Mex- 
ico City, 1976), presents a detailed study of 
the social and economic structure of a Mex- 
ico Clty shantytown based on repeated 
house-to-house surveys and an extended 
period of participant observation. Using a 
combination of anthropological and socio- 
logical, fleld methods, the author demon- 
strates that migration patterns, residential 
patterris, and occupational patterns all point 


to the overriding importance of social net- 
works as an underlying mechanism of eco- 
nomic survival. The findings in this book are 
discussed in the general framework of the 
economic and social evolution of Maxico, 
with particular attention to the effects of in- 
dustrlalization, rural-urban migration, and 
the differentiation of the urban poor into an 
industrial proletarlat and a marginal sector 
having. no access to the urban industrial 
economy. 


1977, 248 pp., $18.00/£12.80 ISBN: 0-12-456450-X 


OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE IN 
COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 


By DONALD J. TREIMAN 
A Volume in the QUANTITATIVE STUDIES IN SOCIAL RELATIONS Series 


This monograph offers a definitive cross- 
national comparison of occupational prestige 
hierarchies and, as such, will be of Interest 
both for its theoretical contribution and for 
its utility to research workers. Analyzing 
data from 60 nations ranging from highly 
industrialized places like the United States 
to such places as Nigeria, Thailand, and 
New Guinea, the author shows that a single 
world-wide prestige ordering exists which 
is relatively unaffected by focal variations In 
occupational evaluations. To explain the 


1977, 528 pp., $19.50/£13.85 
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world-wide uniformity in occupational evalu- 
ations, a structural theory Is proposed which 
argues that the division of labor creates in- 
herent differences between occupations in 
the power they exercise, and that power be- 
gets privilege, and power and privilege be- 
get prestige. An alternative theory, that the 
world-wide uniformity arises from the dif- 
fusion of a Western European pattern of, 
occupational evaluations, is considered and 
rejected. 


ISBN: 0-12-698750-5 


REVOLUTION AT WORK 


MOBILIZATION CAMPAIGNS IN CHINA 
By CHARLES P. CELL 
A Volume in the STUDIES IN SOCIAL ‘DISCONT INUITY Series 


This book presents the first quantitative 
research on China's mobilization campaigns. 
Using the best available data, it derives 
values for level of mobilization, achieve- 
ments, and shortcomings of 36 selected 
campaigns, It uses these values to rate the 
utility for China's soctalist transformation 
process of the three basic types of cam- 


paigns: aconomic, ideological, and struggle. 
Surprisingly, it finds economic campaigns 
(with the Great’ Leap Forward as one of the 
few exceptions) to be the most efficient, and 
struggle campaigns to be the least. It also 
provides historical, and theoretical back- 


ground on the campaigns, and discusses 


their future in the wake of Mao's death. 


1977, 240 pp., $14.95/£10.85 ISBN: 0-12-164750-1 


POSTWAR FERTILITY TRENDS AND 
DIFFERENTIALS IN THE UNITED STATES 


By RONALD R. RINDFUSS and JAMES A. SWEET 
A Volume in the STUDIES IN POPULATION Series 


This book examines trends and differen- 
tials in fertility within the United States since 
1945. These trends `and differentials are 
studied within - social and economic sub- 
groups, and within a period, rather than co- 
hort, framework. The first general study of 
fertility to use extensively the Public Use 
Samples for the 1960 and 1970 censuses, 


the book documents two major unexpected 
findings: The dominant fertility trends (the 
baby boom and subsequent decline) repeat 
themseives in virtually all social and eco- 
nomic subgroups; and yet social and eco- 
nomic differentials in cross-sectional fertillty 
levels have persisted. 


_ 1977, 240 pP., $12.50/£8.85 ISBN: 0-12- 589250- 0 
Send payment with order and save postage plus 50¢ handling charge. Orders under 
$15.00 must be accompanied by payment. Prices are subject to change without notice. 


U.S. customers please note: On prepaid orders-——payment will be refunded for orders 
on which shipment is not possible within 120 days. 
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Tales Out of School 


Implementing Organizational 


Change in the Elementary Grades 


Leila Sussmann 


This participant-observer report high- 
lights the problems of organizational 


change in three elementary schools: an . 


integrated ghetto school, an ethnically 
mixed urban school, and a white middle- 
class suburban school. It is filled with 


insights into the validity and problems of . 


instituting individualized instruction and 
open education. It also offers vivid ac- 
counts of school conditions such as re- 
sistance to change, unclear goals and ex- 
ternal pressures that often block the im- 
plementation of changes that have been 
‘adopted. 

-290 pp. November ISBN 097-2 315.00 


Society Under Siege 
A Psychology of Northern Ireland 
Rona M. Fields 


From testing and interviews with the 
people of Northern Ireland, the author 
has developed a case study of the long- 
term effects of stress on a population. She 
identifies social control mechanisms 
which produce a mixture of chaos and 
docility and argues that England estab- 
lished these in order to destroy the iden- 
tity of the people—a process she calls 
"psychological genocide.” 


336 pp. 1977 ISBN * 0743 $15.00 . 


_ Temple University Press 


Attach this ad to your letterhead and send to: 
Tempie University Press, Broad & Oxford Sts., Phila., 
Pa, 19122. All orders must be prepaid or include Mas- 
ter Charge:complete acct. no., bank no., exp. date, 
and signature. i 

t.Your librarian will want to 
know about these books. Please forward this to him 
or her. 


Attention a 
OYTales Out of Schook Implementing Organizational 
Change in the Elementary Grades (ISBN 0- 
87722-091-3; $15.00), Leila Sassman 

DSociety Under Siege: A Psychology of Northern ire- 
land (ISBN 0-87722-0743,; $15.00), Rona M. Fields 

would make vahrable additions to our library. Please 
take the appropriate action to order them. Feel free to 
call me for my personal recommendation. 


Signed: _— 
Dept: 


This report presents the results of a three 
year study which investigated the effects 
of New York State’s strict drug law enacted 
in 1873. The analysis traces the impact of 
the law on narcotics use and drug-related 
crime. The process of implementing the 
law by the State’s criminal justice system 
is also examined. This qualitative and 
quantitative analysis is one of the first of 
its kind undertaken to evaluate the results 
of a legislative program desighed to com- 
bat crime. The report can be helpful to 
other states which are developing strategies 
to control illegal drug use and crime. 


Price: $4.00 
Available from: 
Drug Abuse Council, Inc. 


1828 L Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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- DEATH AND SOCIETY 
:A Book of Readings and Sources 


Ideas In Historical and Soclal Context ® JAMES P. CARSE, New York University 


Second Edition $ 


New York at Stony Brook -iss 
This classic history. of sociological theory 

- presents studies in depth of the outstanding 
sociological theorists from the early 19th 
century to the present. This Second Edition 
features three new chapters—Chapter 13 on 
Sorokin, ponents 14 on Thomas an 
Znaniecki re Sas 15 on major 
American fi igures whose theories have come 
to the fore in recent decades. 
611 pages 


SOCIAL CHANGE IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 

DANIEL CHIROT, University of Washington 
In this lively and lucid introductory textbook, 
Daniel Chirot brings to the study of 

sociology a “world systems” approach. 

Drawing on extensive data from a wide 

range of fields, the author demonstrates the 


economic, political, and social interrelatedness ` 


of all nations and suggests how changes 
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ITEMS 


December, 1977 

This is my last issue. Rita Simon will become 
editor of the ASR with the February issue. I owe 
thanks to four groups of people who were crucial to 
the quality of the ASR in the last three years: first, to 
the deputy editors of the ASR, Barry Edmonston, 
Mike Hannan and Barbara Rosenblum. I am not sure 
how far back the institution of the deputy editor 
goes, but as the volume of manuscripts increases so 


does the importance of the deputy editor to the qual- 
ity of the ASR. It is the deputy editors who assign 
most of the manuscripts submitted to referees. 
Hence, they are as important as the editor to the final 
content of the Review. I am not sure that the authors 
and readers of the ASR have quite grasped how 
crucial the deputy editors are; but J have, and I am 
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It was a rather simple issue which I 
decided to examine on this occasion: to 
design as parsimonious a theoretical 
statement as possible regarding a set of 
problems with which I have been con- 
cerned for many years. The set, as it turns 
out, has several parts: 


‘Religious sectarianism and such related con- 
cepts as charisma, heresy, antinomianism, 
gnosticism and revitalization. 
Anomie and alienation—the causes and ef- 
fects of normative voids and individuals’ 
experiences thereof. - 
Freudian and other depth psychologies, with 
their conceptions of a characterological un- 
derworld, filled with impulses and tenden- 
cies in sharp contradiction with the con- 
scious life of the ego and the normative order 
of the superego. 
Socialization and social control— 
particularly the forces that interfere with 
socialization and increase the intensity of 
social control. 
Deviation, its squrces and outcomes; the in- 
verted values of some criminals and delin- 
quents. 
Youth groups and age groups generally; gen- 
eration conflicts and their causes. 
Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft; the mass 
society; the return to community in com- 
munes; utopias. 
Collective behavior and its relationship to 
customary behavior; the influence of mass 
media. 

- Political sociology; protest movements; 
revolutions; 
modernization. 


*] am deeply grateful to the National Endowment 
for the Humanities for a Fellowship for Independent 
Study and Research, to Oberlin College for a sabbat- 
ical leave, and to Clare Hall, Cambridge University 
for appointment as Visiting Fellow. 


modernization and counter- - 


Social stratification, discrimination, prej- 
udice; and the forms of protest against them 
made by dominated groups. 

Rites of rebellion and rituals of reversal in 
tribal societies; saturnalia, feasts of fools, 
and ‘‘Abbeys of Misrule’’ in feudal and 
modern societies. 

The sociology of knowledge, of literature, 
art, and music. And, of course, in such a 
melange, social change. 


Indeed, it was a rather simple issue— 
simple enough for a good question on a 
doctoral exam: ‘‘Read the literature deal- 
ing with the following thirteen topics and 
then write a paper showing how that liter- 
ature converges on a common set of prob- 
lems.” I’ve been giving myself that exam 
for thirty years and have written rather 
extensive answers to some segments of it. 
But none of the answers grapples with this 
complex of issues as a whole. What one 
needs is a unifying theme, a concept that 
will focus attention on the analytic prob- 
lems common to the segments. 

To serve that purpose, I am working 
with the concept of counterculture, which 
I will define here—postponing a fuller 
definition briefly—as a set of norms and 
values of a group that sharply contradict 
the dominant norms and values of the 
society of which that group is a part. My 
aim here is to examine a few of these 
topics to discover what they may contrib- 
ute, when studied by use of the concept of 
counterculture, to our understanding of 
society. This is certainly a paradoxical 
way to approach problems of sociological 
theory. The central questions have always 
been: How can we account for social or- 
der? And how is change from one system 
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of order to another brought about? I am 
proposing that we approach these ques- 
tions in a different way, that we look for 
explanations of disorder in the hope that 
we can increase our understanding of the 
basic problems of sociology by seeing 
them in a new light. This light will also 
cast its shadows, of course, and leave 
dark places; so it is best used in conjunc- 
tion with, or in alternation with, other per- 
spectives. It may be well, therefore, to 
glance at the basic questions in the more 
usual light before seeing them countercul- 
turally. 

_ Social theorists have developed, of 
course, three partially competing theories 
of social order: 


It is a product of a mutually shared norma- 
tive system—a blueprint for action that has 
been internalized by a set of persons in in- 
teraction. 

It is a product of reciprocity and exchange, 
of perceived mutual advantages. 

It is a consequence of the power of some to 
command the behavior of others—the recip- 
rocal of power being the fear of sanctions, of 
loss or pain or death. 


Statements -such as these are best seen 
as analytic. A given interaction, a specific 
social situation is likely to be a product of 
all three factors, although one may pre- 
dominate. Norms may be exploited for 
power purposes; exchange arrangements 
may get *‘frozen’’ into culture; power long 
exercised may take on the trappings of 
authority—a cultural concept. 

Quarrels among theorists over the 
“true” or ‘‘basic’’ source of order seem 
pointless. The task is to measure the range 
of empirical mixtures of norms, power, 
and reciprocity and then to explore the 
conditions under which these mixtures 
occur. The mixtures undergo continual 
change, hence the study of social order 
must at the same time be a study of social 
change. Any one of the three sources of 
order—-or more commonly some 
combination—may be involved in the 
process of change: Normative agreement 
may break down; power balances, or 
more precisely stable power imbalances, 
may .shift; individuals and groups may 
gain or lose in what they have to offer in 
exchange. Under these conditions, ex- 
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pected satisfactions are unfulfilled and 
newly envisaged satisfactions are kept 
tantalizingly out of reach. 

This is where countercultures come in. 
Some individuals and groups feel particu- 
larly strongly that the social order is un- 
able to bring them the accustomed or the 
hoped-for satisfactions. Depending on 
their social location and on their personal 
tendencies, they attack, strongly or 
weakly, violently or symbolically, the 
frustrating social order—that is, the 
normative-power-reciprocity system. The 
nature of the attack varies widely, with 
some believing that they have been caught 
in very bad bargains, others that they are 
being exploited by unjust and unwise 
leaders or rulers, and still others em- 
phasizing that they are surrounded by a 
shoddy system of norms and values. Ail 
three elements are found in most protest 
movements, even though they can be dis- 
tinguished analytically. Giving the terms 
sharper and more limited meanings than 
they ordinarily carry, we can say that re- 
form movements are efforts to change the 
social bargains—the exchange rates; re- 
bellions are attempts to change the rulers 
and the bases of power; and countercul- 
tural movements are attempts drastically 
to reorganize the normative bases of or- 
der. Revolutions, which are rare and usu- 
ally require several decades, include all 
three. 

Our concern here is with normative sys- 
tems in sharp opposition to the prevailing 
culture, and with the groups and individu- 
als who are proponents and carriers of the 
oppositional culture.! Attention to social 
organization and social structure must be 
complemented, we have come to agree, 
by attention to the fact that conflict is 


1 It has become nearly standard to use the term 


“counterculture to refer both to the norms and 
values and to the groups with which they are iden- 
tified, after the fashion of most anthropological uses 
of ‘‘culture."’ This is not my preference. I think it 
blurs distinctions that are often essential to clarity. 
Yet I do not want to carry the burden of another’ 
neologism—countergroup or countersociety—to 
serve as a parallel concept: Therefore, I will use 
various circumlocutions to make the distinction be- 
tween culture and society, between normative sys- 
tems and the groups that carry them; and on occa- 
sion will refer to both by ‘‘counterculture’’ when I 
think the context prevents misunderstanding. 
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endemic, presenting a need for synthesis. 
Similarly, the emphasis on normative 
integration, on culture as a governing 
blueprint, must be modified by continuous 
attention to countercultures, while work- 
ing toward synthesis. I am suggesting not 
simply a philosophical dialectic, based on 
the belief that every theoretical argument 
is self-generating, since every thesis con- 
tains the germs of its own contradiction, 
but a cultural dialectic: every normative 
system contains the seeds of its own con- 
tradiction. This is not propounded as a 
truth, of course, but as a point of depar- 
ture, a fruitful way to begin the study of 
societies. 

In each of the thirteen topics mentioned 
at the start, the cultural-countercultural 
dialectic has appeared; only by dealing 
with it will we be able to resolve pressing 
problems of analysis and interpretation. 
Ideological as well as evidential factors 
have tended to make it difficult to attain a 
perspective that continuously and simul- 
taneously examines structure and change, 
culture and counterculture. That we must 
strive to do. ; 

In the current emphasis on power and 
exchange, contemporary sociology is 
largely unaware of the deeply nonrational 
forces at work in all societies, forces that 
are built around symbol, ritual, and myth. 
Most of us are ready to recognize the un- 
conscious and nonrational aspects of indi- 
vidual life, but pay too little attention to 
the counterpart on the societal level—the 
shared myths and rituals by which we col- 
lectively strive to avert crises or deal with 
them if they come. We can think of culture 
on its most abstract and mythical level as 
a paradigm that selects, interprets, and 
powerfully affects our impressions and 
feelings and desires. When culture begins 
to leave many questions unanswered and 
many needs unfilled, when individuals 
suspect their own emotions and experi- 
ence only a blurred identity, the cultural 
system may be pushed aside (Tiryakian, 
1974:1~15). Periods of cultural crisis (a 
potential at any time), of anomie, are not 
simply periods of loss of faith, but of 
struggle toward some new way to deal 
with the threat or reality of crisis and 
chaos. 
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THE DEFINITION OF COUNTERCULTURE 


In the seventeen years since I proposed 
the term, several explicit and dozens of 
implicit definitions of counterculture have 
been offered.2 We can begin to sketch out 
the parameters of the concept by examin- 
ing some of these definitions. 


There are fundamentally two ways of defin- 
ing what a counterculture is, the first on an 
ideological level and the second on a be- 
havioral level. On the ideological level, a 
counterculture is a set of beliefs and values 
which radically reject the dominant culture 
of a society and prescribe a sectarian alterna- 
tive. On the behavioral level, a countercul- 
ture is a group of people who, because they 
accept such beliefs and values, behave in 
such radically nonconformist ways that they 
tend to drop out of the society. (Westhues, 
1972:9-10) 

The statement that countercultural 
groups tend to drop out of society is prob- 
lematic, as Westhues recognizes. Some 
do; others stay engaged, hoping to change 
society and its values; others look inward, 
searching for their souls, but not leaving 
society. ` , 

Some definitions proceed mainly by 
illustration. Contrast minor variations on 
a cultural theme, Fred Davis suggests, 
with sharp variations. 


The gang boy configuration . . . fits nicely 
Yinger’s notion of a contraculture; its very 
meaning and existential quality inhere in its 
members’ patterned deviation from the 
dominant American cultural pattern. . . . hip- 
pies, too, are an instance par excellence of a 
contraculture whose raison d'etre ... lies in 
its members’ almost studied inversion of cer- 
tain key middle class American values and 
practices. (F. Davis, 1971:4) 


Davis then spells out these contradic- 
tions of value and practice in some detail: 


immediacy contra past preoccupation and 
future concern; the natural . . . contra the 


2 | preferred and used the Latin prefix, hence con- 
traculture. But the voice of the people has spoken, 
and the usual spelling, by about three to one, is now 
counterculture. To my ear, contraculture is more 
mellifluous. I also wanted to avoid suggesting a close 
parallel with counter-revolution and counter- 
reformation, with their rather specific connotations 
of returning to an earlier situation. Yet, like Mark ` 
Twain, I have no sympathy for those ignorant people 
who know only one way to spell a word. 
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artificial . . .; the colorful and baroque.contra 
the classical, contained, and symmetrical; 
the direct contra the mediated, interposed, 
or intervening . . .; the spontaneous contra 
the structured; the primitive contra the 
sophisticated; the mystical contra the scien- 
tific; the egalitarian contra the hierarchical; 
the polymorphous and ardrogynous contra 
the singular; the diffuse contra the categori- 
cal; the communal contra the private. (F. 
Davis, 1971:14—5) 


There is a tendency to stereotype both 
the dominant and the hippie standards in 
Davis’ description, as in many discussions 
of countercultures, in order to draw the 
sharpest possible contrast; but he does 
capture the ideological tone of at least one 
variant of contemporary countercultures. 

Some definitions proceed from an op- 
posite perspective: 

Today's pop counterculture, especially 

among the young, is an awesome mix of 

maximum mindlessness, minimum historical 
awareness, and a pathetic yearning for (to 
quote Chico Marx) strawberry shortcut. To 
hell with established religions, with science, 
with philosophy, with economics and poli- 
tics, with the liberal arts—with anything that 
demands time and effort. Dig the rock beat, 
kink up your sex life, meditate, tack a photo 
of Squeaky Fromme on the wall. (Gardner, 
1975:46) 


Amid the abundance of such descrip- 
tions and definitions, pro and con, it is 
difficult to reestablish the concept of 
counterculture as a useful part of a scien- 
tific vocabulary. Too often we illustrate 
the truth of Walter Kaufman’s appraisal 
that as it becomes increasingly difficult to 
keep up with events in a field of study, 
many people feel a need for ‘“‘bargain 
words that cost little or no study and can 
be used in a great variety of contexts with 
an air of expertise” (quoted in Schacht, 
1971:xlix). 

Any analysis of countercultures faces 
this problem. Some use it as a word of 
opprobrium, an indication of incivility, 
depravity, heresy, or sedition. For others, 
counterculture means hope and salvation, 
a unique and perhaps final opportunity to 
get humankind off the road to destruction. 
Some devotees with whom I have talked 
are offended when I suggest that counter- 
cultures have occurred in many times and 
places. Their response is a ‘‘religious’”’ ob- 
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jection to any doubt cast on the unique- 
ness of their experience. They are im- 
plicitly supported by the host of writers 
who, in recent years, have discussed’ 
“the” counterculture. Others are aware of 
the frequency with which countercultures 
have appeared, but not wanting to reduce 
the enthusiasm of current participants, 
play down the historical parallels and em- 
phasize the uniqueness of contemporary 
oppositional movements. 

Certainly every counterculture has 
unique elements that for some purposes 
are appropriately the focus of attention. 
However, I shall be climbing up the 
abstraction ladder—often, it may appear 
to you to dizzying heights—to see the 
similarities. The term counterculture is 
appropriately used ‘‘whenever the norma- 
tive system of a group contains, as a pri- 
mary element, a theme of conflict with the 
values of the total society, where person- 
ality variables are directly involved in the 
development and maintenance of the 
group’s values, and wherever its norms 
can be understood only by reference to 
the relationship of the group to a sur- 
rounding dominant culture” (Yinger, 
1960:629). 

This definition leaves several questions 
unanswered: Should we speak of counter- 
cultures when second level or subterra- 
nean values of a society are raised by 
some segment of that society to a primary 
place? The apocalyptic visions, populism, 
and evangelical fervor of American stu- 
dent radicals, Matza (1961) notes, are part 
of the dominant tradition. When these 
‘‘counterthemes’’ are carried to an ex- 
treme, however, they are ‘‘publicly de- 
nounced.” Delinquent youth can also 
draw on a subterranean tradition of the 
dominant society. The search for a thrill, 
the use of ‘pull, and aggression are 
scarcely limited to delinquents; they are 
secondary values of the dominant society 
(Matza and Sykes, 1961). At some point, 
an exaggerated emphasis on a value be- 
comes, a counter-value by virtue of the 
exaggeration. We are dealing with a vari- 
able, and only careful study can tell us at 
what point an exaggerated value becomes 
countercultural, as indicated by the con- 
sequences of its use. 

How is deviant behavior distinguished 
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from countercultural behavior? The latter 
is only one form of deviation, nonconfor- 
mist and not aberrant, in Merton’s terms 
(Merton and Nisbet, 1966:ch. 15). It is 
also supported by the norms and values of 
a group. When counterculture is used to 
refer to deviation, whether or not it is 
nonconformist and group supported, we 
are prevented from distinguishing be- 
haviors which, although sometimes simi- 
lar on the surface, are different in causes 
and consequences. 

Is not the whole concept of countercul- 
ture riddled with class and ethnic bias in 
pluralistic societies? There is a growing 
tendency to view urban societies as so 


diverse culturally that each segment is, at - 


the most, countercultural to the other 
segments. Empirical study tends to sup- 
port the view, however, that most youths 
as well as adults hold to the values of the 
larger society. From their study of Danish 
and American high schools, Kandel and 
Lesser (1972:168) conclude that ‘*far from 
developing a contra-culture in opposition 
to that of adult society, the adolescents we 
have studied express the values of adult 
society.” A recent report on Britain’s 
Sixteen-Year-Olds (National Children’s 


Bureau, 1976) found that most of a sample - 


of 16,000 were thoroughly traditional. 
Studies by Yankelovich (1974) and Wat- 
tenberg (1974) show wider deviations, 
especially among college youth; but the 
total impression is one of quite close iden- 
tification with the values of society. 

The degree of cultural diversity is not an 
either-or question, however; and counter- 
cultural theory must deal with the range of 
social situations, from those where value 
coherence and agreement are high to 
those where the common core is small 
(see Williams, 1970:ch. 10). To the degree 
that the total society has a shared culture, 
there can be reciprocal countercultures. 
And each subsociety can also have coun- 
tercultures. Punk rock is not just a blue- 
collar deviation from upper-class music: it 
also drastically contradicts the musical 
and other values of the working class from 
which it springs. 

_ How counter must a statement or action 
_ be (assuming it to be expressive of some 
norm or value of a group) before we shall 
consider it countercultural? In the most 
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limiting sense, we might say it has to be 
specifically a reversal of the established 
value. Note the use of such terms as ‘‘po- 
larity,” ‘‘reversal,’’ “‘inversion’’ in the 
definitions I have cited. Berger and Berger 
(1971:20) speak of ‘‘diametric opposi- 
tion.” Indeed, these ideas are central to 
the original concept of counterculture 
(Yinger, 1960). 

We have no way of saying with cer- 
tainty, however, that sharply oppositional 
statements and actions are 180 degrees 
different from prevailing values. We have 
only the beginnings of a sociometry of 
dominant values (as in the work of 
Rokeach, 1973; Yankelovich, 1974; 
Williams, 1970; McCready and Gree- 
ley, 1976), and of measurement and 
scaling of countercultures (Musgrove, 
1974; Wuthnow, 1976b; Wieder and Zim- 
merman, 1974; Spates, 1976; Spates and 
Levin, 1972; Wattenberg, 1974; Starr, 
1974). 


VARIETIES OF COUNTERCULTURES 


One might organize material for a study 
of countercultures in various ways. The 
contrasting values and norms could be 
examined institutionally, with the or- 
thodox or dominant patterns of econom- 
ics, politics, education, family, and reli- 
gion set against those of oppositional 
groups (see Wuthnow, 1976b: ch. 1; Ger- 
lach and Hine, 1973: ch. 15). Or we could 
build on an analysis of human behavior 
that has proved to be useful in several 
other fields. Years ago Karen Horney 
(1937) noted that neurotics tend to strug- 
gle with their anxieties in three different 
ways: by attack, by withdrawal, or by a 
search for shelter and protection. Charles 
S. Johnson (1943) skillfully described the 
ways in which minority-group members 
dealt with discrimination by aggression, 
avoidance, or acceptance. Turner and Kil- 
lian (1957) develop a highly analogous in- 
terpretation of power-oriented, value- 
oriented, and participation-oriented social 
movements. There is a further close paral- 
lel in Weber’s (1963) description of 
prophetic, ascetic, and mystical sects. 

I shall not develop this valuable theoret- 
ical convergence, more than to say: that 
countercultural groups quite clearly fall 
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into the same threefold pattern, not the 
twofold activist-withdrawal categories or- 
dinarily used. The closest comparison is 
with types of sects. The radical activist 
counterculturalist is the prophet who 
‘preaches, creates, or demands new obli- 
gations,’ to use Weber's words. In 
typological terms, the communitarian 
utopian is the ascetic who withdraws intc 
a separated community where the new 
values can be lived out with minimum 
hindrance from an evil society. Neither of 
these descriptions fits the mystics search- 
ing for the truth and for themselves. 
Realization of their values requires, in 
their view, that they turn inward. They do 
not so much attack society as disregard it, 
insofar as they can, and float above it in 
search of enlightenment. ‘‘The enemy is 
within each of us,’’ says Charles Reich 
.(1970:356-7). 

Although every countercultural group 
tends to be a mixture, the strains and the 
splits they experience often result from 
sharply contrasting views of the best way 
to realize their oppositional values. When 
at the 1969 Woodstock festival, for exam- 
ple, Abbie Hoffman tried to generate polit- 
ical action by saying that the festival was 
meaningless until a radical ‘‘rotting in 
jail’ was freed, a member of The Who 
rock band, in the words of Rolling Stone, 
‘“clubbed Hoffman off the stage with nis 
guitar“ (Denisoff and Levine, 1970). a 
wonderfully symbolic way to express zhe 
_ conflict. From the perspective of prophe- 
tic counterculturalists, the tendency of 
many participants in the ‘New Left’ to 
define political problems in terms of per- 
sonal issues, often in the language of 
alienation, seems a terrible deflection 
from the basic goal of achieving a society 
based on new values (Lasch, 1969; 
Clecak, 1973). In theory, if not always in 
their own ideologically guided behavior, 
they share Weber's (1946:126) view that 
“he who seeks the salvation of the soul, of 
his own and others, should not seek it 
along the avenue of politics.”’ 

A group may seek to mix’ the mystical- 
experiential and the ascetic-communal 
countercultural modes, until it is clear that 
the search for wisdom and the ultimate 
trip doesn’t get the corn planted or the 
groceries bought, whereupon the group 
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breaks up, or some members leave for a 
setting more in keeping with their inclina- 
tions. In recent years, persons who had 
sought salvation through drugs and unre- 
strained sex have sometimes turned to 
ascetic and highly restrained religious 
groups-~—the Divine Light Mission or Hare 
Krishna or Meher Baba (Kelley, 1973; 
Judah, 1974; Zaretsky and Leone, 1974; 
Glock and Bellah, 1976; Robbins and An- 
thony, 1972). 

Other than this brief reference, I will 
not follow the institutional or what can be 
called the sectarian way of organizing the 
discussion of oppositional cultural move- 
ments. We can develop more meaningful 
comparisons and more useful general 
principles by examining the following 
questions. 

Are there drastic shifts in the criteria 
and the methods by which a group claims 
to know what is true, good and beautiful? 

Are there drastic shifts in the standards 

of what are held to be true, good and beau- 
tiful? ; 
In the traditional categories of philosophy, 
we can define countercultures in terms of 
their epistemologies, their ethics, and 
their aesthetics. The events we study will 
almost always combine various elements; 
but we can understand the blends better if 
we keep in mind the elements out of which 
they are built. 

(1) Truth, today’s counterculturalists 
declare, is not attained by arid research 
but by mystical insight. It is found in 
populist, homespun wisdom, in anti- 
universities, in direct experience with the 
cosmos, in meditation, in chants, in drugs, 
in sensory deprivation, in sensitivity to 
the messages of the intuitive right hemi- 
sphere of the brain—all this set over 
against science, technology, the knowl- 
edge of the expert, and cold rationality. 

Attacks on the intellectual establish- 
ment are scarcely new, of course. The 
Taborites denounced the masters of 
Prague University in the fifteenth century. 
In England, during the period preceeding 
the Civil War, sectarians called for discus- 
sion after sermons (a practice adopted for 
a brief period in Boston). Itinerant inter- 
rupters, professionally skilled hecklers, 
moved among the churches, which were 
indissolubly linked with the universities, 
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and despite legal difficulties, denounced 
the self-righteousness of the pastors and 
their greed in taking tithes (Hill, 
1975:105—6). Truth, they declared, was 
not the monopoly of the clergy, but could 
be given to anyone through an inner light. 
It would require little shifting of terms to 
use this set of activities and claims to de- 
scribe a free university in London or 
Berkeley in the 1960s. 

Many persons share the distress that 
underlies these views, a distress that led 
H. G. Wells to say at the end of World 
War II, that “‘mind is at the end of its 
tether.” Today we see even more clearly 
that some of our deepest problems come 
from application of scientific findings. The 
countercultural epistemology appears in 
response to this ._predicament. Pursue a 
sense of mystery and fantasy, embrace the 
occult, meditate, unlock the truth that is in 
you (Brown, 1966; Roszak, 1973; A. Smith, 
1976). 

Belief in the occult and the pursuit of 
understanding through mystery are, of 
course, persistent elements in human his- 
tory. But their strength alternates, with 
waves of mysticism occuring when a soci- 
ety has experienced, as Tiryakian has put 
it, ‘‘a loss of confidence in established 
symbols and cognitive models of reality. 
.. . Occult practices are appealing, among 
other reasons, because they are seemingly 
dramatic opposites of empirical practices 
of science and of the depersonalization of 
the industrial order’ (Tiryakian, 1972: 
510, 494; see also Gellner, 1974; 
Wuthnow, 1976a). 

The way was paved for the countercul- 
tural epistemology of our time by the long 
tradition of unmasking in European and 
American thought (along with other 
sources). Do not trust appearances or 
presumed objective truth, for there are 
deeper realities, say Hume, Marx, 
Nietzsche, Freud, Pareto, and many 
others. Truth requires that we bring these 
deeper realities to light (See Mannheim, 
1936; Merton, 1968; Ellenberger, 1970). If 
` this unmasking laid the groundwork for 
the sociology and psychology of knowl- 
edge in the thought of some persons, it 
supported the search for truth through 
mysticism and the occult among others for 
whom science itself has been unmasked. 
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(My statement itself, of course, is an hy- 
pothesis in the sociology of knowledge.) 

(2) Countercultural ethics contradict the 
values of the dominant society as sharply 
as countercultural epistemology. Propo- 
nents of one, however, are often not 
proponents of the other. Those who op- 
pose the established ways to truth may be 
quite conservative in their definitions of 
the good life; while those who condemn 
the morality of the establishment may be 
quite comfortable with its epistemology. 
the search for a ‘‘new head” has much 
more often been associated with quietism, 
introversion, and withdrawal from an evil 
world than with efforts to change it. These 
tendencies are not characteristic of those I 
call ethical counterculturalists. They chal- 
lenge the world with new visions of the 
good life. 

To the seventeenth-century English 
Ranters, the prevailing moral law was not 
binding on the true believers. “I know 
nothing unclean to me,” Clarkson wrote, 
“and therefore what Act soever I do, is 
acted by that Majesty in me’’ (quoted in 
Cohn, 1970:312). Do your own thing is a 
somewhat less elegant way of putting it. 
Many Quakers and Ranters went naked 
through the streets and into churches—no 
segregated nudist beach for them (Cohn, 
1970; Hill, 1975). Abiezer Coppe and his 
more effervescent followers were a free 
speech movement, using obscenity as a 
weapon; they affirmed the rightness of sex 
before marriage and attacked the 
monogamous family; they supported the 
use of drugs to heighten spiritual vision 
(though it was alcohol and the new drug 
tobacco); they dismissed the prevailing 
doctrines of the church and its structure of 
authority; they rejected private property 
in favor of communism. 

The Ranter ethic, as preached by Coppe and 

Clarkson, involved a real subversion of 

existing society and its values. . . . all that 

matters is here and now. .. . Nothing is evil 

that does not harm our fellow men... . 

"Swearing i'th [giveth] light, gloriously,” 

and ‘‘wanton kisses’’ may help to liberate us 

from the repressive ethic which our masters 

are trying to impose on us. (Hill, 1975:339) 


To the contemporary countercul- 
turalists, what feels good is good. This 
sometimes collides with another principle: 
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if it is good to the establishment, it is bad 
for us. Since the establishment takes a 
somewhat ambiguous middle position 
with regard, for example, to aggression 
and sex, countercultural groups have to 
push away from the center, toward 
pacifism and celibacy or toward violence 
and sexual exhuberance, meanwhile 
claiming that the establishment is not in 
the center, but actually occupies the op- 
posite pole from the one being held up as 
good. Counterculturalists do not escape 
the common human tendency to make 
their enemies, as well as their leaders, into 
what they need them to be—need them in 
an effort to justify their actions and handle 
their ambivalences. 

(3) A culture is as fully defined by its 
aesthetic standards as by its epistemology 
and its ethics. In many ways the opposi- 
tion of artists has been negative, in the 
sense that they have held societies and 
their cultures up to fundamental criticism 
more than they have affirmed the values 
of a counterculture. Yet some opposi- 
tional art by its very creation defines an 
aesthetic counterculture, by using forms 
and sounds and ideas that formerly were 
taboo. As culture rather than as criticism, 
the contemporary counterculture scarcely 
runs the gamut. Its range is more nearly 
from yoga to yogurt to zen. The appeal to 
chaos and dissonance and the overwhelm- 
ing of the senses correspond with many 
experiences of our time; but when that 
point has been made, we may begin to 
demand of our artists that they help us 
find—-help us experience—some new 
sense of order and consonance. 

I have said, help us experience, because 
it is not art as argument, but art as experi- 
ence that more strongly carries the coun- 
tercultural (or the cultural) impact. “‘The 
world doesn’t fear a new idea,” D. H. 
Lawrence wrote. ‘‘It can pigeonhole any 
idea. But it can’t pigeonhole a new experi- 
ence” (quoted by Trilling, 1966:xvii). In a 
society whose major values are intact, the 
artistic experience, though filled with 
turmoil and agony, becomes, in the last 
analysis, an affirmation of those values. In 
a society torn by doubt, much of the 
art—often including some of the best— 
will take us into a different world. The 
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pilgrim in Dante’s Divine Comedy moved 
from low to high, into a kind of rebirth. 
Samuel Beckett has his heroes, if that is 
the word, still Waiting for Godot as the 
curtain falls. The protagonist of Kafka’s 
fable is no nearer The Castle at the end of 
his journey than at the beginning. 

As experience, many novels and plays 
in the ‘‘theatre of the absurd,” using that 
term in a broad sense, are countercultural 
comments on the world (see Esslin, 1973, 
for a more restricted usage). Even this 
absurdity that we dramatize, they say, 
makes sense by comparison with our 
sorry state. Let a brief comment on Jean 
Giradoux’s The Madwoman of Chaillot 
stand for a variety of plays and novels. To 
understand the world they affirm, we shall 
have to turn our usual perceptions upside 
down. With a wonderfully comic touch, 
Giraudoux holds the rich, the power hun- 
ery, the presumably successful up to 
ridicule. The industrialist, the general, the 
broker, the southern fundamentalist 
minister, and the commissar are seen as 
truly mad. They are about to destroy Paris 
and the world as they seek to get the oil 
they believe is under the city, while the 
‘‘madwoman’’ with her eccentric friends 
recognize the absurdity in the powerful 
and try to stop them. 

I shall only point to some of the other 
forms of aesthetic counterculture—those 
drastic efforts to redefine the beautiful, to 
break away from old standards that seem 
not only to inhibit the imagination but to 
confirm the whole culture within which 
they are embedded. Some of these innova- 
tions, by their artistic merit and the time- 
liness of their appearance, change the cul 
ture and become part of new aesthetic tra- 
ditions, whether classical or popular. 
Other innovations fade rapidly, particu- 
larly if they are to an important degree a 
vehicle for carrying other kinds of protest 
than the aesthetic one. 

Most great musicians push back the 
boundaries of the received tradition and 
are sometimes regarded as countercultural 
by defenders of the prevailing classicism. 
Though counterpoint has long been re- 
garded simply as one aspect of harmony, 
when it first appeared in the late medieval 
period, with its polyphonic styles, its in- 
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dependent rhythms and distinctive sets of 
sounds, it was an affront to those who 
knew how music “‘should’’ sound. Even 
some of Bach’s contrapuntal forms— 
turning a melody upside down or running 
it backward—seemed harsh to some of his 
contemporaries. But it was inevitable—if I 
can offer a sweeping. and quite unsup- 
ported hypothesis in the sociology of 
music-——that the growing complexity of 
society should be expressed in the grow- 
ing complexity of music. 

To leap into our own century, Schoen- 
berg and Stravinsky and many others 
turned against the romantic tradition, as 
many of their literary contemporaries did, 
to explore the farthest possibilities of 
dissonance—one is tempted to say in a 
world filled with crashing sounds and dis- 
harmonies. 

Seen against the history of music, it 
comes as no surprise that popular as well 
as classical forms can drastically chal- 
lenge prevailing standards. The contem- 
porary counterculture in music, to be 
sure, seems to bring a much more power- 
ful dissent, both in the sharpness of its 
reversal of standards and the breadth of its 
influence. The enormous power of the 
- electronic media to give voice to new 
sounds, the economic resources to pro- 
duce them and listen to them, the depth of 
the disenchantment and its expression in 
so many other ways, all support the musi- 
cal protest of our time. For some, of 
course, rock music is entertainment, fad, 
and declaration of independence; or it isa 
source of great profit (Eisen, 1969:xiii). 
For others, however, it is the chief ritual 
of a new life; it is community; it is religion. 
The whole culture complex—the music, 
lyrics, volume, artifacts, audience, set, 
and setting—facilitates, as Harmon 
(1972:81) puts it, “‘an unprecedented ques- 
tioning of basic cultural values and institu- 
tions.” The ‘‘acid rock’’ groups have 
given coverage and confirmation to the 
use of drugs; the lyrics define a new mor- 
ality (‘All the things they said were wrong 
are what I want to be’’); the festivals bring 
together a community that supports the 
new values; the music itself declares that 
the old harmonic and well-modulated 
sounds of the past are the sounds of a 
repressive society. ; 
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CANDIDATES FOR COUNTERCULTURES 


Countercultures can best be identified, I 
have suggested, by studying movements 
based on epistemological, ethical and aes- 
thetic standards sharply at odds with pre- 
vailing norms. Why are some people 
drawn to the new standards while others 
are repelled by them? A theory of coun- 
tercultures must connect oppositional 
normatiye movements with individual 
personalities. Freud saw us all as good 
candidates for behavior that contravenes 
the norms because, as he put it, ‘‘what we 
call our civilization is largely responsible 
for our misery’’ (Freud, 1962:33) by 
blocking strongly motivated activities. 
Freud stated a principle that today we call 
hedonic relativism, a term similar to rela- 
tive deprivation: ‘‘We are so made,” he 
wrote, ‘‘that we can derive intense 
enjoyment only from a contrast and very 
little from a state of things. Thus our 
possibilities of happiness are already re- 
stricted by our constitution. Unhappiness 
is much less difficult to experience” 
(Freud, 1962:23~4). Although he does not 
locate the cause in the individual psyche, 
Durkheim had earlier made a similar 
point. One can only be disillusioned, he 
remarked, if one moves toward a point 
that ‘‘recedes in the same measure that 
one advances... . This is why historical 
periods like ours, which have known the 
malady of infinite aspiration, are necessar- 
ily touched with pessimism” (Durkheim, 
1973:40). 

We all know, from experience and ex- 
periment, how readily we accommodate 
to new standards of enjoyment, so that 
what seemed pleasant yesterday is now 
unacceptably bland. ‘‘Where pleasure is 
concerned, humans are insatiable animals, 


shifting their criterion level upward when 


the level of pleasurable input increases, so 
that once again experience is scored as 
one-third pleasure, one-third pain, and 
one-third blah” (Campbell, 1975:1121). 
We do not make equally quick adaptation 
to any downward pull of experience. 
There is nothing more painful, as Veblen 
noted, than a retreat from a standard of 
living. 

Granted this principle, a society that 
enormously raises the aspirations but only 
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modestly raises the pleasures of its mem- 
bers, or some of its members, is furnishing 
an essential ingredient of protest. Even if 
there are gains in some objective sense, 
many will feel cheated by society and dis- 
enchanted with its values. These are 
perhaps the conditions under which a shift 
occurs, in Ralph Turner’s (1976) terms, 
from institutional definitions of ‘‘the real 
self’ toward impulse definitions. What he 
calls impulse selves also require social 
validation and support from others. What 
start out as impulse selves may be collec- 
tively validated as the partially in- 
stitutionalized selves of a counterculture. 

The criteria by which Turner defines the 
impulse self are similar to those used by 
Keniston and others to describe alienation 
(Keniston, 1965; Bloy, 1969). Living for 
today, rejection of *‘success,’’ emphasis 
on ‘‘being’’ rather than on ‘‘doing,’’ self- 
expression and the lowering of inhibitions 
are tendencies that Keniston (1965:81) 
sees as point-by-point denials of the estab- 
lished values and replacement by their 
opposites. 

In addition to impulse self and alienated 
self, other terms can be used to help us 
examine the individual counterpart of 
countercultures. Adler (1972) discusses 
the antinomian personality, and Erik 
Erikson, using perhaps the most useful 
psychological analogue for countercul- 
ture, develops the term ‘‘negative iden- 
tity.” In an often desperate choice be- 
tween being a failure, a nobody, an ‘‘invis- 
ible man,” and being a shockingly visible 
anti-hero, a person to reckon with, some 
choose the latter, expressing their frustra- 
tion ‘in a scornful and snobbish hostility 
toward the roles offered as proper and 
desirable in one’s family or immediate 
community.’’ It is not simply that stan- 
dard roles are abrogated. “‘They choose 
instead a negative identity, i.e., an iden- 
tity perversely based on all those identifi- 
cations and roles which, at critical stages 
of development, had been presented to 
them as most undesirable or dangerous 
and yet also as most real’ (Erikson, 
1968:172—4). 

Erikson tends to assume that a negative 
identity is pathological. It may be wiser to 
reserve one’s judgment on that issue, ask- 
ing in each instance what a person is being 
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negative against, what balance of creativ- 
ity and inanity is found in the available 
positive identities, and what the conse- 
quences are for the individual and society 
in the various choices. Such self-feelings 
may be part of the character not only of 
the neurotic, but also of the prophet or the 
highly creative person who finds the prof- 
erred identities too closely bound to an 
unacceptable society. It is not only that 
individuals may be alienated, societies 
may be alienating. One psychiatrist, 
‘‘when asked what he thought the best 
therapy was for students who had been 
severely alienated by the Vietnam war, 
replied, ‘Stop the damn war!’ ” (Bloy, 
1969:651). 

Those driven to define themselves in 
terms that quite reverse the standards of 
their time and place are often torn by 
ambivalence (on ambivalence, see Merton 
and Barber, 1963; Room, 1976). Redl and 
Wineman note that although some delin- 
quents so identify with criminal activity 
that they have few problems with guilt, 
‘‘others are not quite that advanced. They 
still have mighty chunks of their value- 


identified superego intact. . . . In that 
case, the ‘delinquent ego’ has the 
additional task of ‘duping its own 


superego,’ so that delinquent impulsivity 
can be enjoyed tax-free from feelings of 
guilt.” (Redl and Wineman, 1951:144). 

Perhaps the counterpart of this is the 
need a participant in the dominant 
society—one who is also ambivalent 
about dominant values—has for duping 
his own id. The ‘‘long-haired, ne’er-do- 
well pot smokers” are the hidden and re- 
pressed parts of his own life—the dreams 
and fantasies of freedom from routine, in- 
hibition, and the demands of work. By 
making advocates of such freedoms seem 
abhorrent, one can more easily resist 
temptation. 

.This interpretation ought not to be 
pushed too far in either direction, how- 
ever. Genuine value conflicts exist; and 
the opponents are those who hold con- 
trary values, not the hidden selves. 

Because of their ambivalence, counter- 
culturalists need opposition. In recent 
years, they have needed a ‘‘police state” 
and have helped to intensify already- 
existing tendencies in that direction 
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(Douglas, 1970:179). Harsh opposition 
helps to justify their feelings and actions 
and helps to push them away from the 
center, win attention, sympathy and con- 
verts, and draw sharper, value-protecting 
boundaries. . 

Although persons with feelings of nega- 
tive identity are symptoms of and sources 
of countercultures, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish the individual from the group 
level. Not all those with negative iden- 
tities support countercultural values or 
groups; not all who support countercul- 
tures have negative identities. Under 
some conditions, however, persons 
struggling with problems of identity and 
leaning toward a negative formulation are 
drawn into a social movement that 
validates their self-definitions and thus 
aids in the repression of the doubt and 
guilt that characterize ambivalent feelings. 
Or, in the absence of a countercultural 
group that gives validity to their negative 
identities, individuals may make tentative 
and ambiguous gestures to each other 
suggesting counter values, but leaving 
room for retreat or modification if the ex- 
ploratory gestures don’t lead toward con- 
sensus on the oppositional values (Albert 
Cohen, 1955:59-65; Klapp, 1969). 

Even when the influence of social fac- 
tors is taken into account, we should note 
that the concept of identity is not without 
problems. It has become loaded with im- 
plications and connotations related to the 
uncertainties of our time, as Bennett Ber- 
ger (1971:90) says: ‘‘who would be so 
fatuous as to announce that he has found 
his identity.” It is not even clear, in 
Berger’s judgment, that finding it is a good 
idea. ‘‘A person who does not know who 
he is might just be anybody, and hence is 
fit for the unanticipateable opportunities 
and eventualities which rapidly changing 
industrial societies provide’’ (Berger, 
1971:97). Having long thought that a dose 
of alienation and a dash of anomie were 
not only inevitable but essential in the 
modern world (Yinger, 1965), I share 
Berger’s view to some degree. We are a 
long ways from knowing, however, what 
the long-run consequences of identity dif- 
fusion and of various levels of alienation 
and-anomie are. Whatever the case, what 
requires study is the interaction between 
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given individual tendencies and counter- 
cultures, treating them alternately as the 
independent and dependent variables (see 
Kaplan, 1975; 1976). 


RITUALS OF OPPOSITION AS 
COUNTERCULTURES 


If countercultures are a continuing part 
of human experience, rooted in char- 
acterological and social constants, one 
should find them, in one form or another, 
in all societies. Their strength can be ex- 
pected to vary widely, along with their 
specific or precipitating causes, but they 
should be found everywhere, in incipient 
or highly developed form. 

This argument is put to its most severe 
test in its application to small, tribal 
societies, relatively isolated from contact 
with other societies. Many authors have 
described the role reversals and the rituals 
of rebellion and opposition that are not 
only permitted but sometimes required of 
persons occupying certain positions. Re- 
lated to them are the saturnalia, the feasts 
of fools, the charivaris that come down to 
us from, at least, the days of classic Greece 
and Rome. 

From James G. Fraser’s The Golden 
Bough, to Gennep’s Rites of Passage, to 
the work of Max Gluckman, Victor 
Turner, Jack Goody, Edward Norbeck, 
Peter Rigby, T. O. Beidelman, and many 
others, we have had a steady flow of 
ethnographic description and a variety of 
interpretations of rituals of opposition and 
of role reversals. Many American Indian 
tribes had burlesque ceremonies during 
which clowns ‘‘parodied serious rituals, 
introduced obscenity into sacred places... ., 
and showed open disrespect for the gods 
themselves” (Wallace, 1966:136). A strik- 
ing feature of the organization of the Zulu 
‘tis the way in which they openly express 
social tensions: women have to assert 
license and dominance as against their 
formal subordination to men, princes have 
to behave as if they covet the throne, and 
subjects openly state their resentment of 
authority’ (Gluckman, 1963:112). 

Such activities can be matched in the 
medieval and contemporary worlds. By 
the late fifteenth century, All Fools Days 
were banned by the cathedrals, but they 
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were picked up. by laymen, by families, 
craft guilds or “‘societés joyeuses” who 
planned ribald. festivals, Abbeys of Mis- 
rule. Lyon had a Judge.of Misrule and a 
Bench of Bad Advice; Rouen’s Abbot had 
serving him the Prince of Improvidence, 
the Cardinal of Bad Measure, Bishop Flat- 
purse, Duke Kickass, and the Grand Pat- 
riarch of Syphilitics (N. Davis, 1971:41- 


4). 

= Needless to say we have Halloween, 
football weekends, Mardi Gras, New 
Year’s Eve, and twenty-four-hour rock 
concerts, all tolerated and to some degree 
protected by the agents of the official cul- 
ture. Less obviously, but perhaps more 
powerfully, some teaching, particularly in 
the humanities and the social sciences, 
can be seen as a ritual of opposition at- 
tacking the established order and describ- 
ing, or implying, an alternative cultural 
world.? 

To some degree, to analyze a society is 
to weaken the mythic hold of its culture. I 
do not argue against this—indeed, at this 
moment I am engaged in such analysis— 
because the alternative, a kind of rigid 
ignorance, is more risky. Yet we need 
continually to remind ourselves that ‘ʻa 
little learning is a dangerous thing.” In a 
brilliant essay “On the Teaching of Mod- 
ern Literature,” Lionel Trilling (1966:3- 
30) observed that most of the best of mod- 
ern literature is subversive, filled with 
‘strange and terrible . . . ambivalence 
toward the life of civilization.” From 
Blake and Wordsworth to Nietzsche, 
Conrad, Lawrence, Gide, Yeats, and 
Joyce (make out your own list) there runs 
a ‘‘bitter line of hostility’? toward the 
dominant culture. By the time students 
have read Nietzsche’s The Birth of 
Tragedy, Conrad’s Heart of Darkness, 
and Dostoevsky’s Notes from Under- 
ground, they seemed ready, as Trilling 
(1966:25) put it, to engage in ‘‘socializa- 
tion of the antisocial, or the acculturation 
of the anti-cultural, or the legitimation of 
the subversive.” 


3 Particular circumstances, make a given disci- 
pline ‘‘a fulcrum for the rejection of established so- 
. cial arrangements” (Ladd and Lipset, 1975:73). Dur- 
ing earlier periods, the physical sciences were also a 
source of radical challenge. 
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Such study—and the exams on the 
material—are a kind of ritual of rebellion, 
allowing strongly countercultural feelings 
and ideas to be expressed, but within a 


culturally permitted and ritualized frame 


of reference—the classroom—where par- 
ticipants see themselves and are seen as in 
a liminal phase, to use Gennep’s (1960) - 
term, surrounded by cultural ambiguities 
as they move from one social position to 
another. 

How can we account for these 
sanctioned, even sponsored, deviations 
from the established cultures, these cul- 
turally circumscribed countercultures? 
They are most commonly seen as cultural 
inventions that serve, whatever their ori- 
gins, as lightning rods. Gluckman (1954) 
described rituals of rebellion that blatantly 
subverted the usual moral and sexual 
norms as cathartic release mechanisms 
that lowered anger and resentment. It 
seems paradoxical, Wallace notes, that 
some people should be permitted, even 
required, to do the ‘‘wrong’’ thing, the 
culturally forbidden. ‘“The paradox, how- 
ever, is only a seeming one, for the ulti- 
mate goal is still the same: the mainte- 
nance of order and stability in society” 
(Wallace, 1966:135). Gluckman (1963) de- 
veloped the distinction, formulated earlier 
by Aristotle (or, if you prefer, by Weber) 
between rebellion and revolution, and 
argued that only rebellion against rulers, 
not revolution against the system, could 
develop in tribal societies because they 
could envisage no alternatives. Such re- 
bellions, he argued, were culturally con- 
tained and ritualized even as they permit- 
ted drastic counter-normative behavior. 

These explanations seem to me to be, at 
best, incomplete. Even in the most iso- 
lated societies, persons who feel abused 
can imagine alternative norms and values 
in the form of contrast conceptions to 
those that prevail. Rites of opposition ex- 
press a contradiction in society. They do 
not resolve that contradiction, but give 
voice to strongly ambivalent feelings. 
They often contain sharp criticisms of the 
social order, allowing some persons to ex- 
press values that stand as potential rever- 
sals of the dominant values. This keeps - 
such values alive while not compelling the 
participants to see themselves wholly in 
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terms of them. Such rituals also allow the 
orthodox, the ‘‘straights’’ to see and hear 
and sense the force behind alternative 
ways, perhaps breaking their cultural iso- 
lation and rigidity. As Victor Turner puts 
_it, describing the contemporary ‘‘rock”’ 
experience: ‘“‘The  structure-dissolving 
quality of limmality is clearly present .. .”’ 
(V. Turner, 1974:263). He then goes on to 
note that-the ‘‘rock’’ experience is an- 
cient, arguing against those who suppose 
that contemporary rock music; with its 
accompanying group experiences and 
multiple stimuli, is unique. ‘‘An- 
thropologists the world over have partici- 
pated in tribal ‘scenes’ not dissimilar to 
the rock ‘scene’. . . ‘synaesthesia,’ the 
union of visual, auditory, tactile, spatial, 
visceral, and other modes of perception 
. . ., is found in tribal ritual and in the serv- 
ices of many modern religious move- 
ments. Arthur Rimbaud, one of the folk 
heroes of the counterculture, would have 
approved of this as ‘un deréglement or- 
donne de tous les sens,’ ‘a systematic de- 
rangement of the senses’ ° (V. Turner, 
1974:264). As a writer for the Oracle put 
it: “imagine tasting G-minor.” 

Of course we lack the kind of controlled 
_ study that would allow us to speak with 
confidence about the countercultural as- 
pects of rituals of rebellion or more con- 
temporary forms of sanctioned deviation. 
What we do have is the experience of see- 
ing such rituals being developed before 
our eyes, in the form, for example, of rock 
festivals licensed by city officials and 
aided by the police—even as many of the 
norms and values of the dominant society 
are disregarded. By careful study over 
time we may be able to determine to what 
degree such rites promote cultural integra- 
tion (or rigidity) by serving as safety 
valves and the degree to which they pro- 
mote cultural change and conflict, by 
keeping alternatives alive. 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND COUNTERCULTURES 


Countercultures are variously regarded 
as engines of social change, symbols of 
change, or mere faddist epiphenomena. 
There are several ways to examine this 
disagreement. 
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One way to study the connection be- 
tween social change and oppositional 
movements is to glance at genetic muta- 
tions, which stand as powerful analogies 
to countercultures. If we take them as 
suggestive hints about similar processes 
that occur on the cultural level, study of 
these analogies can help us to describe, if 
not to explain countercultures. 

Biological systems are self-reproducing, 
but they are not closed systems. In addi- 
tion to natural genetic variations, they 
experience drastic discontinuities. Most 
mutations are maladaptive, and individu- 
als whose genes are thus modified are less 
likely to survive or reproduce than more 
standard members of the species so long 
as the environment remains relatively 
stable. If there are significant changes in 
the environment, however, deviant 
individuals—those carrying the mutant 
gene—may have a survival advantage. 
Recessive genes can be thought of as a 
kind of gene bank where maladaptive mu- 
tations are sometimes stored, a. survival 
resource to be drawn upon if drastic 
changes of environment make them adap- 
tive (Gerlach and Hine, 1973:224—5). 

Some cultural deviations can be seen as 
the mutations of a society’s normative 
system. Since it is difficult to believe, 
however, that the individual-societal- 
environmental system is as well-balanced 
as the organism-environment system—the 
result of a process of evolutionary 
selectivity—we ought not to assume that 
most cultural deviation, like most muta- 
tion, is maladaptive. Nor should we as- 
sume the opposite, after the fashion of 
those who believe that any kind of change 
is preferable to stability. Some cultural 
deviations, like most mutations, are 
lethal. 

Most social scientists today believe that 
rigidity is a greater threat than are cultural 
mutations. As Donald Campbell 
(1975:1121) has argued, in an important 
paper, social scientists and psychologists 
may be overeager ‘“‘to discover and be- 
lieve _ antitraditional, § antirepressive 
theories”; they may be especially recep- 
tive to ‘‘the prohedonic message of libera- 
tion.” 
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The old ways, of course, may contain 
social adaptations that have become de- 
structive under new sets of circum- 
stances. Pressure against the traditional 
cultures, however, comes not only from 
their failures to adapt to new circum- 
stances, but also from the hedonic indi- 
vidualism and self-centeredness that are 
the product of biological selection. The 
continuing task, Campbell argues, is to 
arrive at a minimax solution or a stable 
compromise between the needs and re- 
quirements of the biological and the social 
systems (see also Meddin, 1976). 

Social norms the world over seek to 
limit selfishness, greed, and dishonesty, 
even though it can be argued that biologi- 
cal evolution favors individuals who prac- 
tice them. ‘‘Look out for your own inter- 
ests” may be as important as ‘‘thou shall 
not covet, Campbell observes, but spon- 
taneous compliance with the former gen- 
erally makes normative reenforcement 
unnecessary. 

This is a powerful argument, but I 
would emphasize somewhat more than 
Campbell does the rigidity built into social 
systems, partly as a result, ironically, of 
the social virtues that make social life 
possible. He notes that in Moses’ day, as 
in ours, honoring one’s parents could have 
been carried to dysfunctional lengths, 
‘“‘but such excesses were so little of a so- 
cial problem that ‘Thou shalt show inde- 
pendence from thy parents’ was usually 
omitted from the limited list of reiterated 
commandments’? (Campbell, 1975:1118); 
usually omitted, perhaps, but not always. 
Several centuries after Moses, a charis- 
matic prophet with countercultural ten- 
dencies declared: ‘‘For I have come to set 
a man against his father, and daughter 
against her mother, and a daughter-in-law 
against her mother-in-law; and a man’s 
foes shall be those of his own household 
(Matthew 10:35, 36). 

This quotation prompts me to suggest 
that major countercultural mutations 
- often—I am tempted to say in the majority 
of cases—appear as religious movements. 
“The sect,” says Werner Stark (1967:129) 
‘is typically a contraculture.’’ A set of 
values that changes life drastically, that 
threatens not simply opposition but perse- 
cution, that is entangled with deeply am- 
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bivalent feelings about one’s self and 
others, demands a powerful revelation to 
a charismatic leader or a deep-going mys- 
tical experience or the support of a select 
community of believers if they are to be 
experienced as a viable new way of life. 
Charisma can be counterposed, not only 
to the sense of an excessive rationaliza- 
tion of life, but also to the sense that an 
established moral order must be broken 
(Weber, 1963; Roth, 1975). (Under some 
circumstances, of course, the charismatic 
leader seeks to protect and repair an 
endangered moral order [see Wilson, 
1975].) 

The religious element in oppositional 
movements is well expressed in Wallace’s 
concept of revitalization—a term that 
overlaps the meaning of counterculture in 
many ways. ‘‘It can be argued,” Wallace 
(1956:268) writes, ‘‘that all organized reli- 
gions are relics of old revitalization 
movements, surviving in routinized form 
in stabilized cultures, and that religious 
phenomena per se originated .. . in the 
revitalization process—i.e., in visions of a 
new way of life by individuals under ex- 
treme stress.” 

To say that many cultural mutations are 
religious is not to say that they are 
good—or that they are bad. Most persons 
would probably agree that certain pro- 
phetic movements with which they identify 
have been major forces in transforming an 
unjust or otherwise inadequate social or- 
der. Not many are inspired with awe, 
however, by hearing from the Church of 
Satan that greed, pride, envy, anger, glut- 
tony, lust, and sloth are cardinal virtues, 
not the seven deadly sins (Moody, 1974; 
Alfred, 1976). In noting that many coun- 
tercultures are religious, I want simply to 
emphasize that those involved connect 
them with the fundamental problems of 
existence. 


Countercultures as the Result of 
Social Change 


Major countercultural movements are, 
in the first instance, indicators of a society 
experiencing severe stress. The common 
tendency today to associate countercul- 
tures only with the middle and upper 
classes fails to see that they are often a. 
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two-pronged attack on the established cul- 
ture, expressing different kinds of stress. 
On one side we get the countercultures of 
the privileged who say, in effect: here are 
values we can respect, that give us a sense 
of meaning. On the other side are the 
countercultures of the deprived who say: 
here are values we can attain, that give us 
a sense of control. To cite a diverse list of 
the latter, without explication, there are 
countercultural elements in ‘‘the culture 
of poverty”; among the Black Muslims, 
particularly in their earlier period; and in 
the values of delinquent gangs. 

Thinking of countercultures as the de- 
pendent variable, we see many kinds of 
social change that upset the moving equi- 
librium of a social order, the structural- 
cultural-characterological balance of a 
given time, and make the appearance of 
countercultural movements more likely 
(none of these is a sufficient cause; some 
may be necessary; all are interdependent): 

(1) Drastic reorganization of the way 
people make their livings. These ways are 
closely bound up with shared values and 
norms, with the power distribution, and 
with accustomed reciprocities. Rapid 
economic growth and related political 
changes, whether in industrialized or de- 
veloping societies are closely connected 
with occupational changes and magnify 
their destabilizing impact. 

(2) Changes in the size, location, age 
distribution, and sex ratio of a population. 
Insofar as a low average age is a factor, 
the most highly industrialized societies 
can expect a reduction of countercultural 
inventiveness, for better or worse. The 
average age in the United States is now 
29—p from 25 a decade ago—and may be 
nearly 35 by the end of the century if 
present trends continue. The graying of 
America may prove to be a more accurate 
prediction than the ‘“‘greening of 
America.” 

(3) Rapid importation of new ideas, 
techniques, goods, and values from 
alien societies or from earlier periods. 
By itself, this explains little, since one 


needs to know why the new ideas or goods. 


seemed attractive, rather than repugnant, 
why cultural tariff barriers didn’t keep 
them out. It is clear, nevertheless, that 
countercultural movements often use 
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foreign norms and values for their contrast 
conceptions; and the production and use 
of goods from another culture can, under 
some conditions, have a powerful dissolv- 
ing effect on the established ways of doing 
things. 

(4) Sharp increase in life’s possibilities, 
hopes, dreams, and actualities, followed 
by a plateau, actual loss, or serious threat 
of loss. This has long been recognized as a 
factor in revolutions. Countercultural 
movements do not typically occur when 
desired values are becoming more difficult 
to attain, despite the ideology of the pro- 
testers, but when they have become more 
accessible over a period of time, although 
at a rate slower than the increase in de- 
mand. The result is a stronger sense of 
relative deprivation. 

(5) Lower participation in intimate and 
supporting social circles—families, neigh- 
borhoods, work groups (Hendin, 1975; 
Berger and Berger, 1971). Many counter- 
culturalists ranging from the utterly de- 
prived to the ‘‘poor little rich kids,” share 
in common a broken bond between par- 
ents and children that predisposes the lat- 
ter to many forms of negativism. Some 
turn the negative impulses inward, which . 
in our time has meant a sharp increase in 
rates of anxiety and suicide, or they may 
find support for turning the hostility out- 
ward. Feuer (1969) speaks of the de- 
authorization of the older generation as 
the major cause of the coalescing of indi- 
vidual oedipal problems into a shared re- 
volt. He is one-sided in his interpretations 
and imprecise in his discussion of the 
sources of such de-authorization, though 
it seems reasonable to note its interdepen- 
dence with the other sources of counter- 
cultures we have noted. The loss of inti- 
macy between generations does not seem 
to have been overcome by the ‘‘love”’ 
generation, whose children are usually 
neglected in the name of permissiveness, 
much as they themselves were neglected 
(Yablonsky, 1968:302—15; Rothchild and 
Wolf, 1976). 

(6) An increase in the number of an- 
tinomian persons, or those with negative 
identities, or in the strength of tendencies 
in those directions. 

(7) A loss of meaning in the deepest 
symbols and rituals of society; or, if you 
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will, a religious crisis (Wuthnow, 1976b). 
The other factors we have mentioned 
doubtless contribute to the loss of. mean- 
ing and several are, in turn, strengthened 
by it; but we are far from knowing why a 
major reduction in the legitimacy of the 
values of a society—rather than endemic 
but scattered skepticism—occurs. In a re- 
cent study of over a thousand university 
students in six countries (Yinger, 1977), I 
found that sixty percent believed that 
problems of meaning were the most fun- 
damental issues facing humanity. (About 
half of these also mentioned problems of 
injustice, suffering, or both.) The present 
crisis of meaning is now generations old, 
and many feel, with Matthew Arnold 
(1907:321) that they are 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born. . 


Many of those caught in such a ation 
grasp for faith; they invent what they can 
(glorious religions are seldom the out- 
come) and they borrow meaning systems 
that seem uncorrupted by the society 
around them. 


We need a theme? then let that be our theme: 

that we, poor grovellers between faith and 

doubt, 

the sun and north star lost, and compass out, 

the heart’s weak engine all but stopped, the 

time 

timeless in this chaos of our wills— 

that we must ask a theme, something to 

think, 

something to say, between dawn and dark, 

something to hold to, something to love. 

(Aiken, 1936:2) 

We are moved. by the poet more than by 
prosaic facts, but I think we need to guard 
against pluralistic ignorance—a shared be- 
lief in pseudo facts. It may be that a mod- 
erate reduction in the sense of shared fun- 
damental values is so threatening that we 
are drawn to those sensitive voices warn- 
ing of imminent danger. 

(8) Such social and personality eee 
as we have mentioned create the context 
in which countercultures are likely to oc- 
cur, but at least one other element is 
needed: communication among those with 
predispositions and living in situations 
that can precipitate’ countercultural 
values. Potential members need to iden- 
. tify one another; leaders need audiences; 
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powerful signals to and from the dominant 
society are required to help give protes- 
ters a sense of identity and to set bound- 
aries. It is not by accident that the Dig- 
gers, Ranters, and Seekers, not to men- 
tion the more moderate Levellers, spread 
rapidly across England at a time when 
small printing presses were appearing in 
large numbers, when literacy was grow- 
ing, and when the Puritans and the 
Royalists, struggling with one another, 
were for a brief period relatively tolerant 
of radical notions, each hoping to win 
support. It is scarcely necessary to note 
how much the TV camera, the mass circu- 
lation magazines and newspapers, the 
movies, as well as the enormously varie- 
gated underground press have spread the 
word in the contemporary Western world. 
More generally, the recurring conditions 
for countercultures are reenforced by di- 
rect lines of communication to the past 
and by the rediscovery and reemphasis of 
past leaders and movements (see Hill, 
1975:ch. 18). 


Countercultures as the Source of 
Social Change 


When we turn the question around to 
ask how and to what degree countercul- 
tures are the cause of social change, we 
come to some of the most critical prob- 
lems of sociological theory. With respect 
to recent American countercultures, a 
basically functionalist interpretation is 
now commonly given. Chief Justice War- 
ren Burger of the United States Supreme 
Court recently declared ‘‘that turbulent 
American youth, whose disorderly acts he 
once ‘resented,’ actually had pointed the 
way to higher spiritual values” (Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, May 29, 1976:5-A). Philip 
Slater writes that a basic characteristic of 
successful social systems is the presence 
of devices that keep alive alternatives an- 
tithetical to the dominant emphases. 


These latent alternatives usually persist in 
some encapsulated and imprisoned form 
(‘break glass in case of fire’’), such as 
myths, festivals, or specialized roles... . . 
Such latent alternatives are priceless trea- 
sures and must be carefully guarded against 
loss. For a new cultural pattern does not 
emerge out of nothing—the seed must al- 
ready be there. (Slater, 1971:110-1). 
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Well, some of them are priceless trea- 
sures and others are lethal bombs; but we 
may not be able to have one without the 
other. Slater’s argument is close to Durk- 
heim’s interpretation of crime, which 
Durkheim declared; is necessary to the 
evolution of morality and law. ‘‘In order 
that the originality of the idealist whose 
dreams transcend his century may find 
expression, it is necessary that the origi- 
‘nality of the criminal, who is below the 
level of his time, shall also be possible. 
One does not occur without the other’’ 
(Durkheim, 1938:70-1). And, of course, 
Durkheim goes on to say that crime not 
only implies that new ways are open; it 
may even be an anticipation of new collec- 
tive sentiments. Socrates was a criminal, 
but he helped pave the way for a new 
morality. 

I am uncomfortable with such unqual- 
ified functionalist views. Countercultures 
may stimulate the growth of highly resis- 
tant antibodies in society that make wise 
and necessary changes less likely. Opposi- 
tion to the bizarre may deflect attention 
from basic needs; it may furnish those 
most resistant to change with superficially 
strong moral arguments, not to mention 
allies. 

Antithetical groups do not escape each 
other’s influence. We take on the face of 
the adversary, as the French proverb puts 
it, whether we wish to or not. Or, more 
technically, culture and counterculture 
are bound together in linked evolution. 
Under conditions of lowered legitimacy 
and loss of faith, efforts on the part of the 
dominant society to repress new norms 
and values can lead to deviation- 
amplification, not to a reaffirmation of the 
established norms and values. Efforts to 
coopt the deviants can, by legitimating 
their more moderate practices, have the 
same effect. Thus we need to complement 
Durkheim’s view of the way deviation 
strengthens a group by an evolutionary 
view of the way it modifies a group. “‘If 
you’re not part of the solution, you’re part 
of the problem” is one of today’s slogans. 
Gerlach and Hine (1973:260) offer us a 
similar notion: ‘‘if you’re not part of a 
mutation, you are part of the environment 
which selects for or against it. No one can 
escape an evolutionary role.” Deviant 
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ideas that become the operative values of 
a group tell us, at the least, something 
about the stresses faced by the members 
of that group. On another level, they can 
tell us something about the larger system, 
indicating points of inadequacy. On still 
another level, they can prove to be new 
values required to meet a new situation. 

The changes in values and norms pro- 
pounded by countercultures cannot pro- 
ceed far without concomitant changes in 
social structure and character. Social 
change, as J use that term, is the process | 
of ‘movement from one relatively stable 
structural-cultural-characterological sys- 
tem toward another. This does not imply 
“that societies move from situations of 
relative balance, through periods of dis- 
ruption, into new situations of balance. 
New forces may enter a system at such a 
rate that the realignment process cannot 
proceed rapidly enough’ (Yinger, 
1970:477). A situation where structural, 
cultural, and characterological elements 
are continuously out of phase with each 
other may now be endemic. It should not 
be assumed to be either exceptional or 
pathological. Nor should we assume that 
change must begin with one part of the 
system, with structural change in the econ- 
omy, for example, or with the revela- 
tions of a charismatic leader, or with a 
shared cultural vision of what the new 
world should be. Whichever part of the 
social change process occurs first, its im- 
pact will be strongly influenced by the ex- 
tent and direction of changes in the other 
parts. 

Most revolutions show that structural 
change is more likely to be carried through 
than cultural change. In the early stages, 
revolutions usually contain a countercul- 
ture, carried along by a utopian concep- 
tion of a new world. But those whose first 
concern is the transfer of power may be- 
lieve this objective is threatened by de- 
mands for a new culture (Abner Cohen, 
1974:ch. 3). After the transfer of power— 
often carried out in the name of new 
values—the new rulers don’t seem very 
different from the old. From czar to com- 
missar is not so far. Radicals fight the 
revolution; conservatives write the con- 
stitution. The family is attacked, to break 
the linkage of generations, but usually re- 
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turns to a pattern quite similar to its pre- 
revolutionary form. 

The indirect effects of countercultures 
are probably more important than the di- 
rect and intended effects. The protest 
movements of mid-seventeenth-century 
England created a dissenting tradition that 
has outlasted some of the content of par- 
ticular dissenting movements. This tradi- 
tion has strongly influenced English and 
American history ever since. France and 
Germany, on the other hand, with much 
less strong traditions of dissent, have been 
more subject to revolutionary- 
counterrevolutionary cycles (see Baltzell, 
1972:217-8). 

Insofar as some _ upper-middle-class 
Wasps and Jews persist in their opposition 
to and withdrawal from technological 
society, Berger and Berger (1971) ob- 
serve, they are less likely to modify that 
society drastically than to create new 
room at the top for the sons and daughters 
of manual workers—‘‘The blueing of 
America.” “If Yale should be hopelessly 
greened,”’ the Bergers write, ‘‘Wall Street 
will get used to recruits from Fordham or 
Wichita State. Italians will have no diffi- 
culty running the RAND Corporation, 
Baptists, the space program’’ (Berger and 
Berger, 1971:23). 

The effects of a given form of counter- 
culture depend not only on its own char- 
acteristics, but on the situation. Suppose 
that it becomes essential for the United 
States to shift into a lower consumption, 
lower resource-using style of life. In the 
last few years we have discovered, once 
again, that even a small drop in accus- 
tomed levels of living exposes the society 
to enormous strains. All the political com- 
promises and hard bargains through which 
a given distribution of resources has been 
attained are exposed. Without unusual 
support, lower consumption values would 
come about only from the effects of the 
slow and painful erosion of necessity. 
Now into this scene may come, not as a 
purposive invention but as a cultural mu- 
tant, a movement that reduces certain 
pleasure demands in the name of a power- 
ful ideology that satisfies other needs. The 
reduction in what was formerly thought to 
be a high standard of living is not defeat; it 
is, in fact, the good life. We find ‘‘reli- 
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gious” support for the shift rather than 
sullen and strife-ridden retreat. Com- 
munes, ascetically inclined sects, hippies 
may help to devalue the pleasure cur- 
rency, helping those involved and the 
many others pushed toward the new 
values by their appraisals of the situation, 
to balance their psychic economies. With- 
out such shifts, we would have to think in 
terms of a continuously escalating 
pleasure-demand standard. The new’ 
values, of course, have a cost: painfully 
won disciplines, essential to other values, 
may be weakened; additional value shifts 
are tied into the change by the countercul- 
turalists. 


CONCLUSION 


Someone has said that every country 
gets the socialist party it deserves. It is 
equally true that every society gets the 
countercultures it deserves, for they do 
not simply contradict, they also express 
the situation from which they emerge— 
pushing away from it, deploring its con- 
tradictions, caricaturing its weaknesses, 
and drawing on its neglected and under- 
ground traditions. If we shudder at the 
illegal drug problem, we ought more care- 
fully to study our rates of alcoholism and 
lung cancer and the results of the use of 
other legal mind-altering drugs. If we 
shudder at the Manson family or the Sym- 
bionese Liberation Army, we ought to do 
more than contemplate the violence we do 
to some of our children in the ghetto or to 
the Vietnamese. If we shudder at the 
Church of Satan, we should at the same 
time note the aberrant violations of basic 
values by ‘“‘respectable’’ people, viola- 
tions that such nonconformist cults have 
transposed into virtues. 

Lest I seem to be confirming only the 
negative image of countercultures, let me 
add: If we applaud the emphasis on gen- 
tleness and love. on conservation and 
sharing, on self-reliance and self- 
discovery that characterizes many opposi- 
tional movements today, we should rec- 
ognize that these too—although expressed 
in the context of drastic value 
reversals—borrow from the dominant cul- 
ture even as they oppose it. 

The most important lesson from the 
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study of countercultures is not what it tells 
us about our times—or any specific 
time—but what it tells us about the human 
condition. In some ways, such a study 
underlines the points made by conserva- 
tives: the social fabric is delicate, it is 
based on long experience, it is built on 
constant factors in human life. Therefore, 
don’t touch. This is often the wrong con- 
clusion, however. Because the social fab- 
ric is delicate, we need continually to 
weave in new threads. A cultural- 
countercultural confrontation, a conse- 
quence of changing conditions and inflex- 
ible structures, is a costly way to proceed. 
We need to learn how to respond to early 
warning signals rather than waiting for 
over-compensating attacks powered by 
ambivalence and anger. 

In my judgment, we are in the midst of a 
major civilizational transformation. The 
critical issue that humankind faces today 
is: How to create a rolling adjustment to 
the incredibly rapid and drastic changes 
taking place on the planet. We’re faced 
with the problem of rebuilding the station, 
relaying and changing the gauge of the 
tracks, and accommodating vastly more 
passengers, while still keeping the trains 
running. Some say: don’t change, civili- 
zation can be breached too easily; or, in 
the language of the train analogy, patch up 
the station a bit, but don’t tamper with the 
basic structure. Others say: stop the 
trains; the building isn’t worth saving; it’s 
about to collapse; we need a clean field on 
which to build anew. That is the position 
taken by countercultures. If we think of 
them as art forms, we may find that, like 
other forms of art ranging from the sub- 
lime to the ugly, they highlight, dramatize 
and anticipate drastic problems. Whether 
as ‘‘voices crying in the wilderness” or as 
symptoms of major  disorders— 
unintended warnings and illustrations of 
what may lie ahead—countercultures re- 
quire the most intensive study by those 
whose aim and task it is to study societies 
and to see them whole. 
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“SITUATION” VERSUS “FRAME”: THE “INTERACTIONIST” 
AND THE “STRUCTURALIST” ANALYSES 
OF EVERYDAY LIFE * 
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“Situation? and “frame,” the elementary units of analysis of two versions of micro-sociology, 
are compared in order to elucidate the currently existing, but (as such) barely recognized, 
interactionist and structuralist approaches that they represent and to demonstrate that they 
contain widely divergent understandings of everyday life. After certain of the notions that 
underlie each of them are made clear, the contrasting positions of these two approaches are 
reviewed with respect to common issues, including the nature of the self, the place of meanings 
and subjectivity in analysis, and what are appropriate research methods. These considerations 
provide the basis for a general interpretation of Gaffman’s work, something the sociological 
literature has lacked. Though Goffman is most often treated as a symbolic interactionist, this 
paper argues that a better understanding of his work results from reading it as a version of 
contemporary structuralism. The fundamental ways in which his structuralism is distinct from 


the cultural (as well as the interactionist) approach also are given. 


Micro-sociology, the attempt at a disci- 
plined study of everyday life, has required 
that its theorists conceive of the “‘natural’’ 
` unit of analysis for such a study, that ts, 
the organized and bounded social entity 
most immediate to the individual’s expen- 
ence, within which his/her mundane af- 
fairs with others occur. This paper exam- 
ines and compares two of the most signifi- 
cant of these conceptions——the ‘“‘situa- 
tion,” as it is applied within symbolic in- 
teractionism, and the “‘frame,’’ as con- 
ceived (most notably) by Erving 
Goffman—in order to demonstrate that 
they contain widely divergent under-’ 
standings of the nature of everyday life. It 
is an exercise that must be seen as a frag- 
ment of what is necessarily a lengthier, 
more complex project that attempts to de- 
velop a truer and more comprehensive 
understanding of the body of Goffman’s 
work, in part by proposing to view it as an 
American variant of contemporary struc- 
turalism and, consequently, by abandon- 


*Paper presented at the annual meetings of the 
American Sociological Association, Chicago, Sep- 
tember, 1977, The following persons are thanked for 
their helpful comments: Tom Bamat, Dale Dannefer, 
Erving Goffman, Robert Kelly, Charles Nanry, 
Suzanne Paquin, Kathy Stanwick, Morris Zelditch, 
Jr. and two anonymous ASR reviewers. 


ing the common misunderstanding that 
makes of Goffman a symbolic interac- 
tionist. 

The initiate into American sociology 
might well come to know Goffman as a 
symbolic interactionist. That Goffman oc- 
cupies a place within this school, some- 
times as a major spokesperson, has been a 
frequent casual assertion in informal 
sociological talk and the . (presumably) 
firmer conviction of many of those who 
make the classification of sociologists and 
sociological works their instrumental con- 
cern (e.g., Dreitzel, 1970:vii; Zeitlin, 
1973:189ff; Mullins, 1973:76ff; Warshay, 
1975:29ff; Eisenstadt and Curelaru, | 
1976:85,199,277; Cuzzort and King, 
1976:240fn).! This paper asserts that when 
Goffman’s work is forced into the sym- 
bolic interactionist paradigm and made to 
reflect, and speak to, its special concerns, 
much of the author’s actual meaning and 
significance is lost, the result being some 
measure of distortion.2 Such misreading 


' Many others make the assertion though it is not 


essential to their task (e.g., Denzin, 1972; Cole, 1975; 
Stokes and Hewitt, 1976). 

4 There are good sociological reasons to be found 
for this forced reading of Goffman’s work within the 
organization and recent history of American sociol- 
ogy which, for lack of space, cannot be broached 
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conceals the fundamental and systematic 
differences between the theoretical char- 
acter of Goffman’s work and that of sym- 
bolic interactionism properly understood. 
These theoretical differences—regarding, 
for instance, the origin and nature of the 
self, the place of meanings and actors’ 
subjective orientations in analysis, and 
what are appropriate research methods— 
surround issues of central importance, 
that is, those issues with respect to which 
symbolic interaction as a perspective has 
been defined by its leading figures (see 
Rose, 1962; Blumer, 1969). As will be 
seen, Goffman’s approach stands opposed 
to the central tenets and most basic as- 
sumptions of symbolic interactionism. 

Goffman’s work from the beginning, 
has demonstrated not random departures 
from symbolic interactionism or mere 
idiosyncracies, but the application of an 
alternative paradigm. As opposed to the 
interactionist framework, Goffman pro- 
poses, albeit somewhat implicitly, his own 
version of a structuralist one.* A struc- 
turalist reading of Goffman’s work frees 
up for correct theoretical understanding 
most of the elements that have been seen 
in terms of author’s style (or taken as 
superfluous) as well as those that pre- 
viously have been misinterpreted or have 
simply gone unnoticed. 





here. There are, it must be said, those commentators 
who refrain from applying the interactionist 
framework, at least in full, in their analyses of 
Goffman, and these are the better pieces (e.g., 
Gouldner, 1970:378-90; Glaser and Strauss, 1972; 
Manning, 1976). Yet these, too, fail to reach a gen- 
eral understanding of Goffman because they apply 
no alternative framework for interpretation and, 
therefore, remain impressionistic. Most often, some 
oddities are noticed about Goffman’s work but they 
remain puzzles (e.g., McCall and Simmons, 
1966:144-5). The resulting discussion of Goffman’s 
work can be a confusing one (e.g., Collins and 
Makowsky, 1972:202-14). 

3 Jt is not my intention to deny that important 
changes have taken place in Goffman’s approach 
that some (e.g., Manning, 1976) have noted. This 
paper focuses on the central issues with regard to 
which Goffman has always been at odds with sym- 
bolic interaction. It might be said, however, that it is 
in Frame Analysis (1974) that Goffman most consis- 
tently takes the position ascribed to him here. 

4 Certain commentators have begun to see this, 
notably Jack Douglas (personal communication) and 
Jameson (1976) whose excellent article suffers only 
from too great an association of Goffman with 
ethnomethodology. 
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In this paper, the constructs of situation 
and frame represent two opposing 
paradigms that are engaged currently in 
the study of everyday life, but each must 
be seen as the derivative of a classical 
sociological tradition. ‘‘Situation’’ is a 
password that opens up an interactionist 
(or social action) approach, the basic prin- 
ciples of which are Weberian, while 
“frame” poses an apparatus for a kind of 
structuralism for which Goffman is heav- 
ily indebted to Durkheim. The use within 
micro-sociology of these fundamental 
constructs activates many of the elements 
Operative in each of these broader 
classical traditions, and multiple points of 
comparison continually suggest them- 
selves. In this paper, most of these must 
be left undeveloped. 

It should be clear that the identification 
and comparison of distinct theoretical ap- 
proaches, such as the two in question 
here, is a project that requires some sys- 
tematic method of its own. This study fol- 
lows the suggestion of Bierstedt (1960:8) 
‘to push [each] particular interpretation 
of social phenomena just as far as it is 
reasonable to go in our effort to shed il- 
lumination on it.’ What are presented, 
then, are idealized descriptions of each 
approach, which ‘‘candidly employ 
exaggeration” of their purity and exclusiv- 
ity of orientation as an ‘‘heuristic device” 
(Bierstedt, 1960:8). This is seen as only a 
preliminary step in the overall effort to 
unify sociological knowledge, but crucial . 
in order to avoid the common “‘facile syn- 
thesis” in which a reconciliation of per- 
spectives is achieved at the cost of letting 
important differences between them go 
unrecognized. The point of our slightly 


5 Unfortunately, in this paper, the links with these 
traditions cannot be made fully clear. This is an 
important task because micro-sociology has been 
thought of as a homogeneous field based on its 
presumed empirical domain, everyday life, and re- 
jected or defended as a whole on the basis of the 
importance or triviality attributed to this interest. 
This atheoretical tendency should be counteracted 
by locating different micro-sociological theories 
within the greater theoretical paradigms to which 
they belong, that is, by showing to what theories of 
society they contribute. On this issue, this paper 
utilizes the recent work of Pope et al. (1975), which 
emphasizes the divergences, theoretically and 
methodologically, between Durkheim and Weber. 
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idealized codification of approaches, then, 
is to establish the actual nature of what are 
taken to be valid perspectives on the topic 
at hand. Only after such an effort is made 
can we hope for the working out of dif- 
ferences to produce a true synthesis, one 
that does not sacrifice the indispensable 
contribution intrinsic to either of the orig- 
inal partial approaches. 


The Uniqueness of “Situations” 


Symbolic interactionists have consid- 
ered it their theoretical calling to describe 
the rich texture of everyday social life, a 
quality highly valued by them and, al- 
‘-legedly, coldly ignored in the functionalist 
portrayal of social reality, against which 
they define their movement (e.g., Scott, 
1970). To remain true to human experi- 
ence, they have insisted on study at close 
range, as participants, and, from this van- 
tage point, the situations that make up 
everyday life have been seen as idiosyn- 
cratic. 


Objective situations are unique. In the words 
of W. I. Thomas, ‘social situations never 
spontaneously repeat themselves, every 
situation is more or less new, for every one 
includes new human activities differently 
combined.” (Stebbins, 1967:154) 


The reward for research activity would 
seem to be an endless wonderment. - 

In fact, given this initial assumption 
about the uniqueness of situations, the 
abundant research energies of symbolic 
interactionism have cast it, as a body of 
work, in the direction of ever-more de- 
tailed description, that is, toward a vigor- 
ous empiricism. What concepts it has 
managed to generate have always been in 
danger of being rejected from within the 
paradigm by practitioners whose tactic to 
employ more precision (to appreciate 
more fully the rich texture, the ‘‘indeter- 
minancy,’’ of social life) undercuts at- 
tempts at generalization (e.g., Turner, 
1962). The assertion that each situation is 
unique has been devastating of theory. 
Symptomatically, Blumer (1969:147) pro- 
posed that what he called the ‘‘definitive 
concept,” that refers ‘‘precisely to what is 
common to a class of objects,” give way 
in sociology to the less powerful ‘‘sensitiz- 
ing concept’’ to prevent unwarranted 
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generalization. As he explained, *‘working 
with and through the distinctive or unique 
nature of the empirical instance, instead of 
casting this unique nature aside calls, 
seemingly by necessity, for a sensitizing 
concept” (Blumer, 1969:149).° 

In contrast with the above-noted ten- 
dencies within interactionism, Goffman’s 
work should be seen, in its essence and 
direction, as a formal sociology.’ This 


means that it is an effort toward the 


abstraction from everyday life of the very 
definite and limited number of forms or 
modes in which this life occurs. 
Goffman’s goal, following a typical struc- 
turalist program-statement, is ‘‘the 
enumeration of forms and their organiza- 
tion, the exposition of signifying struc- 
tures and their mode of functioning” 
(Lane, 1970:37); that is, the discovery of 
classes of objects, precisely the -project 
Blumer rejects.’ There are not so many 
forms in which everyday life occurs that 
one will frequently be unrecognizable, its 
rules unfamiliar, to individuals who find 
themselves contained in it. Each of the 
forms of everyday activity studied by 
Goffman has a name: one is at the 
“movies,” or the ‘‘dinner table.” Note, 
however, that situations are nameless, but 
describable as, for instance, ‘“‘the time Joe 
spilled his beans.” 


é Compare Weber: 


For the knowledge of historical phenomena in 
their concreteness, the most general laws because 
they are the most devoid of content, are the least 
valuable. The more comprehensive the validity or 
scope of a term, the more it leads away from the 
richness of reality for in order to include the com- 
mon elements of the largest number of 
phenomena, it must necessarily be as abstract as 
possible and hence devoid of content. In the cul- 
tural sciences, the knowledge of the universal or 
general is never valuable in itself. (Weber, 
1949:30) 


7 Denzin (1972:88ff.) cites Goffman as offering a 
“formal sociology,” yet his description of what con- 
stitutes formalism is, at least in the case of Goffman, 
misleading. Furthermore, his contention that interac- 
tionism itself tends toward formalism is, in the view 
of this paper, incorrect. 

* Thus, while Goffman’s (1974:10) ‘‘aim is to try to 
isolate some of the basic frameworks of understand- 
ing in our society," Blumer (1969:148) would insist 
that “we do not cleave aside what gives each in- 
stance its peculiar character and restrict ourselves to 
what it has in common with the other instances in the 
class,” thus precluding any such attempt. 


“SITUATION” VERSUS “FRAME” 


While interactionists attempt to deal 
with the unfolding of actual everyday 
events, it is Goffman’s intent to “‘see be- 
hind’’ this constant activity to what, in 
modern parlance, would be referred to as 
the ‘‘structures’’ that invisibly govern it. 
These structures Goffman now refers to as 
‘“‘frames,’’ (and earlier as “‘occasions,’’ 
and sometimes misleadingly as ‘‘situa- 
tions”). Whereas a situation is described 
by its particular contents, especially by 
those elements that are unique to it and 
have been composed within its own exist- 
ence, a frame is described by the stable 
rules of its operation, whatever. the cir- 
cumstances of any particular enactment. 
In other words, frames are not to be 
thought of as empirical in the way that 
situations are.° 

In a structuralist analysis (here 
Goffman’s), everyday life is seen to be 
made up of more or less well-delineated 
‘worlds,’ realms of special meaning 
within which a particular language of 
reality is binding.!° The world is a mode of 
experience fleshed out by adherence to 
the rules of a frame or occasion. 


Each class of . . . occasions possesses a 
distinctive ethos, a spirit, and emotional 
structure, that must be properly created, 
sustained, and laid to rest. (Goffman, 
1963:19) 


? Godelier (1973:336) provides a clear exposition 
of this matter from the structuralist point of view: 


*“structures’’ should not be confused with visible 
‘social relations’’ but constitute a level of reality 
invisible but present behind the visible social rela- 
tions. The logic of the latter, and the laws of social 
practice more generally, depend on the functioning 
of these hidden structures and the discovery of 
these last should allow us to ‘‘account for all the 
facts observed." 


Because of his use of innumerable empirical exam- 
ples, Goffman is often thought to be interested in a 
sociology of appearances (e.g., Gouldner, 1970). 
But, though they possibly are excessive, I believe 
these examples are intended always to point up the 
relation between structure and action. In this regard, 
note Goffman’s (1961a:35, 85) crucial distinctions 
between, for example, ‘‘game’’ and ‘‘play,’’ or 
“role” and ‘‘role performance.” 

10 Alfred Schutz’s analysis shares this method of 
dividing the subject matter into modes of experience 
that he calls ‘‘provinces of meaning,” but Goffman 
(1974:3ff.) criticizes his handling of this job. The 
micro-sociologies of Schutz and ethnomethodology 
are not within the scope of this paper. 
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For Goffman, it is the world, not the 
situation-event, that is characterized by 
an analytically relevant uniqueness of 
cognitive and emotional style. Being in a 
particular world provides experience that 
is qualitatively different from that offered 
by any other world; merely different 
enactments of the same world are ana- 
lytically indistinguishable. Goffman ex- 
presses this in an analysis of the worlds 
that the playing of games makes possible. 


A matrix of possible events and a cast of 
roles through whose enactment the events 
occur constitute together a field for fateful 
dramatic action, a plane of being, an engine 
of meaning, a world in itself, different from 
all other worlds, except the ones generated 
when thé same game is played at other times. 
(Goffman, 1961a:26—7) 


If the structuralist analysis identifies 
well-defined worlds wherein action takes 
place, for the interactionist the substance 
of everyday life is much more homogene- 
ous. The rules the interactionist sees 
operating in human interaction are univer- 
sal, that is, are features of all interaction, 
not just that of any particular realm of 
activity. Furthermore, these rules are not 
discovered in research activity, but are 
starting principles, applicable to the study 
of any setting. In other words, they are 
not accurately referred to as rules at all 
but, rather, as laws. Basically, these are 
the Meadian principles that humans are 
symbolizing beings who, in interaction, 
make attributions and hold out expecta- 
tions of others, who in turn amalgamate 
these to form a self capable of formulating 
meaningful reciprocal lines of action. This 
process, symbolic interaction, underlies 
all realms of human activity. What differs 
between settings and serves to generate 
interest within the interactionist paradigm 
is the varied character of social life that 
may be found and the different roles that 
are “‘played’’ by individuals, whose ap- 
parent naivete with regard to the facts of 
their cultural origin seems, from within 
the paradigm, to be notable. 

Symbolic interactionism has looked to 
curious manifestations of its laws and, 
consequently, has been criticized for its 
picture of social reality that overempha- 
sizes the ‘‘exotic’’ (Meltzer et al., 
1975:98). Now we can see that this ten- 
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dency is determined for those working 
within the interactionist paradigm, who 
seek, quite naturally, to provide illustra- 
tions that will elicit high interest. The 
more exotic the behaviors of subjects ap- 
pear to be, the greater the sense of irony 
generated by the seemingly blind identifi- 
cations of these actors with their social 
roles. Barthes’ examination of the ‘‘myth 
of exoticism’’ behind much popular 
ethnography lends support to this descrip- 
tion of the similar habits of interactionist 
studies. In this sort of ethnography, he 
says, it is contended that ‘‘all things are 
alike, . . . they are only different in hue... . 
The cultural facts are never related to a 
particular historical order’? (could we say 
particular world?). Rather, each example 
provides the means for emoting ‘‘the 
theme of an eternal condition” (Barthes, 
1957:94-5). So it is that what varies for 
interactionists and makes things interest- 
ing, is not the set of rules that guides collec- 
tive action in any setting, but the changing 
contents of human roles and situations. 

In their descriptions of various subcul- 
tures that are built upon the pure laws of 
` interaction, interactionists glide over the 
boundaries marking off the worlds that 
Goffman feels as stumbling blocks. He 
would consider the Meadian laws of sym- 
bolic ‘interaction as something like 
truisms, which leave us as theorists in a 
seamless world whose apparent consis- 
tency defies real analysis. His work 
suggests that the apparent continuity of 
everyday life masks a real discontinuity, 
the coexistence of forms of daily life 
showing dramatic differences in principle. 
Their boundaries mark not just changes in 
taste or style, in how naked beings are 
clothed, but potentially significant dif- 
ferences in the character and quality of 
everyday life. 

Thus, Goffman (1974:127) attacks the 
interactionists: ‘‘The first issue is not in- 
teraction but frame.’’ Too easily, he says, 
“the term ‘interaction’ equally applies to 
everything one might want to distin- 
guish,” but this simple application ‘‘con- 
ceals the analysis that would be required 
to make sense out of this interaction” in 
the first place (Goffman, 1974:127). One 
cannot claim to have reached a scientific 
understanding of a strip of interaction, 
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says Goffman, unless one has worked out 
an understanding of the rules of the frame 
in which this interaction takes place. This 
latter understanding has been unconscious 
for the interactionists, who, like ordinary 
participants, have brought unexamined 
prior knowledge of background rules to 
the settings they have studied. Conse- 
quently, they have described variations of 
behavior within particular frames without 
acknowledging the set of rules and struc- 
tured social relations that make the exist- 
ence of such forms of activity possible.!! 
To take Goffman’s own example of this 
point, interactionists have gone to the 
theatre and studied such a phenomenon as 
performer-audience interaction without 
having come to recognize the system of 
conventions that brings into existence a 
‘‘stage”’ (a new “‘plane of being’’) and a 
cast of ‘‘characters’’ who can behave 
without the ordinary consequences for 
their self-images. 

Those who have studied the process of 
‘‘defining the situation,” then, mostly 
have ignored the micro-structures within 
which this informal, and (in a structuralist 
view) largely inconsequential, activity of 
defining takes place. But Goffman’s study 
of everyday life has made these frames its 
focus. It asks about the central working 
principles that animate any particular 
mode of activity. ‘‘“Frame analysis’ is the 
attempt to become cognizant of the rules 
for cognition and communication that are 
bound up with the production of any 
world. Goffman’s contribution to struc- 
turalism is his application of this method, 
almost unannounced, not to works of art 
or literature or to myth, but to the various 
“media” of everyday life, which consti- 
tute for him its different ‘‘genre’’ (Hymes, 
1975), that is, forms of mundane activity 
characterized by stable rules of operation 
and understanding. 


The Precariousness of “Situations” 


Realizing that within a culture there is a 
great deal of uniformity in the manner in 
which particular activities are collectively 


1! See Godelier (1972:xv-xvi) for a terse account of 
the logically similar Marxist-structuralist critique of 
classical economics. 
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carried out—that a wedding, for example, 
Is, in our society, always very much the 
same—interactionists have felt it neces- 
sary to make reference in their work to a 
distinction that is possible between ‘‘pre- 
determined’ and ‘“‘spontaneous’’ defini- 
tions of the situation (Thomas, 1972:332) 
or, in the same vein, between “‘rigid’’ and 
“pliable” ones (Stone and Farberman, 
1970:150). Favoring the former pole of this 
distinction, there are those ‘‘role 
theorists” who have emphasized the cul- 
tural as opposed to the situational origins 
of these definitions. It will be necessary 
later in the paper to show why this con- 
cession does not make their analyses 
structuralist, as some commentators have 
suggested (e.g., Stokes and Hewitt, 1976). 

For now, we should see that this ten- 
dency of some role theorists to emphasize 
the stable and cultural aspects of defini- 
tions resists the main pull of symbolic in- 
teractionism.!? The insistence, by interac- 
tionists, on an approach focusing on 
‘““process”’ (e.g., Stone and Farberman, 
1970:150, passim) has led them to favor. 
the second pole of the above-mentioned 
distinction. Thus, as Stokes and Hewitt 
(1976:840) say, ‘‘The focus and strength of 
interactionist theory is an emphasis on 
people’s capacity to create meaning and 
order in the process of interaction.” The 
elementary unit of social life within the 
paradigm, the situation, is not constituted 
of imposed formal rules, but informal 
ones, devised from within for the duration 
of its short life. Its character, it is often 
stated, is ongoingly ‘‘negotiated,’’ always 
freshly accomplished. Seen as the ephem- 
eral construction of social actors who are 
co-present and engaged in interaction, the 
situation is conceived as a precarious 
state. At any moment, it exists as a deli- 
cate and alterable balance of human (and 
physical) factors, the very ‘“‘reality” of 
which can depend, we are told, on simple 
belief, i.e., its definition as real by partici- 
pants.!3 


v 


12 J. Turner (1974:151-92) makes the distinction 
between symbolic interactionism and role theory 
clear. Also see Robin (1974). 

13 Peter Berger's frequent usage of the word ‘‘pre- 
carious” to describe social reality is precisely this 
one, which is no accident. His work (Berger and 
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To Goffman, it is unthinkable that social 
reality might undergo a construction or 
reconstruction at every encounter. As op- 
posed to the once-only understandings 
associated with situations, frames repre- 
sent the worlds that are commonly ‘‘avail- 
able? to members of a culture, and 
routinely ‘‘realized’’ through adherence to 
their conventions (Goffman, 1961a:41,28). 


We cannot say the worlds are created on the 
spot because, whether we refer to a game of 
cards or to teamwork during surgery, use is 
usually made of traditional equipment having 
a social history of its own in the wider soci- 
ety... . (Goffman, 1961a:27~8) 


The structure of a frame, unlike that ofa 
situation, is fixed and left essentially un- 
touched by everyday events. Thus, when 
some commentators (Gouldner, 1970; Col- 
lins and Makowsky, 1972; Manning, 1976) 
insist that Goffman depicts a social reality 
that is precarious and fragile, we must 
specify that it is the individual’s security 
and sense of reality that, in Goffman’s 
world, may be so described, not the social 
structure. Any world is an objective 
reality, whatever the status of its partici- 
pants’ belief in it (Goffman, 1974:4~7). 
Variable definitions of this reality ‘‘con- 
tribute very marginally to the events in 
progress” (Goffman, 1974:1). 

It is significant in this regard that 
Goffman sees the rules of frame as 
analogous to the syntactical structures of 
language (Goffman, 1974:11-2, 236). In 
this he shares a property crucial to most 
versions of contemporary structuralism, 
‘‘the belief that all manifestations of social 
reality . . . that are practised in any society 
constitute languages in the formal sense” 
(Lane, 1970:13-4). The characteristic of 
language most salient to the present dis- 
cussion is its stable and given structure. 
Its rules are left virtually unchanged by 
speech-events. Similarly, argues Goff- 
man, social actors do not fiddle endlessly 
with the way their everyday worlds are 
built, nor need they explicitly recapitulate 


Luckmann, 1966:19) is also an attempt at "a 
sociological analysis of the reality of everyday life.” 
In that analysis, Thomas’ ‘‘definition of the situa- 
tion’? becomes Berger and Luckmann’s “‘definition: 
of reality.” This serves to cast the analysis at a 
societal (rather than situational) level, but major por- 
tions of the interactionist conceptual apparatus hold. 
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the rules for understanding each time they 
act. 


Presumably, a ‘‘definition of the situation” 
is almost always to be found, but those who 
are in the situation ordinarily do not create 
this definition, even though their society can 
be said to do so; ordinarily, all they do is to 
assess correctly what the situation ought to 
be for them and then act accordingly. 
(Goffman, 1974:1—2) 


By ignoring frame, interactionists have 
had to hold to the position that nothing is 
understood by social actors that has not 
been communicated outwardly, or 
dramatized (e.g., Perinbanayagam, 1975). 
It is supposed that shared understandings 
surrounding every matter contingent to 
the actors’ present project must begin in 
interaction, i.e., have an accomplished 
character. For Goffman, on the contrary, 
the basis of any realm of activity lies in a 
preexisting system of rules. It is simply 
inconceivable, from this point of view, 
that every element on which a situation is 
grounded be established within its bounds 
and, in the case of many of its features, 
not feasible because the actors’ under- 
standing is unconscious. Furthermore, to 
assume that any one such element could 
be defined in isolation from the others 
overlooks the systemic nature of the rela- 
tions between them. 

That the interactionists can think of 
situations as built up piece-by-piece is 
possible because these entities are thought 
of as constituted of an innumerable 
number of elements, amalgamated during 
the ongoing process of interaction, having 
no definite arrangement, and among them 
no relations of dominance. Stone and Far- 
berman (1970:15ifn) thus can tell us that 
they have thought of more than fifty such 
elements that make up a typical situa- 
tion.!4 These elements, they say, are ‘‘as- 
sembled, arranged, manipulated, [and] 
controlled? (Stone and Farberman, 
1970:151) by participants in defining a 
situation. Any real-life situation is unique, 
then, because of its once only configura- 
tion of elements. And, within interac- 


14 Stebbins (1967: 156, 158) also refers to the ‘great 
many factors” that have a role in the composition of 
a situation, and he lists some of them. See also Steb- 
bins (1972). 
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tionism, there will be no reference to cer- 
tain of these elements as being ultimately 
determinant within any situation. Rather, 
a theoretical parity is assumed between 
them.!5 

From Goffman’s analyses of particular 
framed activities, we can derive certain 
principle characteristics of frames. A 
frame is not conceived as a loose, some- 
what accidental amalgamation of elements 
put together over a short time-span. 
Rather, it is constituted of a set number of 
essential components, having a definite 
arrangement and stable relations.. These 
components are not gathered from here 
and there, as are the elements of a situa- 
tion, but are always found together as a 
system. The standard components cohere 
and are complete; that is, together they 
represent a potential world that answers 
all questions about what it is that shall be 
taken by participants as real, and how it is 
that they should be involved in this 


- reality. Other less essential elements are 


present in any empirical instance and lend 
some of their character to the whole, yet 
these are of necessarily minor importance 
relative to the basic configuration of com- 
ponents that govern the action. In all this, 
frames are very close in conception to 
“structures” as discussed by Piaget (1970) 
and Althusser and Balibar (1970). 

As has been suggested, it is inherent in 
the nature of the task that interactionists 
have set for themselves—constrained by 
the imperative to demonstrate the 
emergence of definitions during inter- 
action—that the situation be consid- 
ered extremely malleable. In fact, because 
its members are granted a ‘‘nearly com- 
plete flexibility in the form and direction 
of conduct,’’ the situation seems in con- 
ception to be infinitely variable. ‘‘The 
image conveyed is of [the] virtually limit- 
less creation of culture’? (Stokes and 
Hewitt, 1976:840). Since a situation 
entails no central principle of organiza- 
tion, no set of fixed relations at its heart, 
its participants presumably may redefine 
its loosely bound elements one at a time, 
incrementally changing its overall char- 


15 Compare Weber's very similar understanding of 


a historical ‘‘situation’’ as described by Aron 
(1970:235-~47). 
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acter. A frame, though, would seem not to 
be subject to the gradual changes brought 
about by continued redefinition. Although 
change processes are very much under- 
examined by Goffman, a frame’s invariant 
status implies that change occurs at some 
point by rapid mutation. With a great 
enough reworking of frame, we have done 
more than redefined a situation; we have 
destroyed a world. 


‘Structuralist’’ versus ‘‘Cultural’’ 
Orientations 


I have referred to the emphasis placed 
by some role theorists upon widely-held 
cultural definitions of the situation, that is, 
on norms and values held collectively 
prior to the time a situation convenes. 
This is a viewpoint often termed “‘struc- 
tural,” and, sometimes, quite inappropri- 
ately, as we will see, as ‘“‘structuralist,”’ 
as, for example, in the recent article by 
Stokes and Hewitt (1976). In this section, 
I will discuss the important ways in which 
Goffman’s approach departs from this 
‘structural’ or ‘‘cultural’’ one, even as it 
departs simultaneously from the interac- 
tionist approach (within which, inciden- 
tally, Stokes and Hewitt place Goffman 
with respect to their dichotomous 
‘‘structuralist-interactionist’’ classifica- 
tion scheme). 

Cultural definitions come about, it 
seems, from the accounts of some 
theorists, in the same manner as do the 
more ephemeral or situational kind, that 
is, through the interaction of individual 
social units. Thus, Stebbins (1967:158) 
speaks of them as having ‘‘developed 
from the interrelationship of many similar 
personal definitions.” Such cultural defi- 
nitions form the necessary consensus 
upon which any working social reality is 
seen to depend (Stone and Farberman, 
1970:152; Perinbanayagam, 1974). 

Frame analysis is in opposition to these 
views in at least two ways. First, ‘‘framing 
conventions, the set of rules governing 
an activity, are not seen as having arisen 
through a conscious, interactive process. 
Second, and more important in what fol- 
lows, frame analysis rejects the picture of 
culture as given by role theorists, specif- 
ically the quality of near-perfect consis- 
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tency attributed to it when seen in the 
above-stated fashion—that is, as a large 
situation. 

Within the cultural approach, the situa- 
tions that embody a culture at any mo- 
ment all reflect that culture’s core values, 
as well as the principles of operation of the 
whole, which can be described as pluralis- 
tic. Each situation is seen as a mediating 
fluid between culture and the individual. It 
serves to transmit culture in two direc- 
tions. First, it provides a medium of 
socialization where cultural norms and 
values materialize, i.e., are made real for 
the individual (Thomas, 1972). Hence, in 
this model, culture is ultimately the expla- 
nation of conduct as, within interac- 
tionism, it is the sum of the influences of 
co-present others (Stokes and Hewitt, 
1976:839), Second, the incalculable 
number of situations serve as so many 
collecting devices for the inputs that indi- 
vidual actors make to the cultural ‘‘defini- 
tion of the situation.” In either direction 
of this flow, the transmission is true, clear 
and unimpeded. 

The notion of frame allows Goffman a 
much different picture of culture and its 
consistency. Everyday activities are not 
simple reflections of the broader culture’s 
organization and values. The boundary, or 
“membrane,” between a focused activity 
system and the wider society is a screen 
which ‘‘not only selects but also trans- 
forms and modifies what is passed through 
it’’ (Goffman, 1961a:33). As Manning 
(1976:16fn) has noted, ‘since Goffman... 
sees the situated encounter as being ‘tied’ 
to the larger social structure through what 
he calls transformation rules, he does not 
adopt the Parsonian view that each rela- 
tionship is patterned by a set of pre- 
established normative orientations.” 
Though each framed activity is embedded 
in the organization of the wider society 
and owes its existence to the functioning 
of the whole, a close view of it does not 
provide a description of the greater sys- 
tem. There may be a difference, Goffman 
tells us, between, say, the distribution of 
substantive rights and power in a society 
and that which we find in the structure of a 
certain kind of encounter (Goffman, 
1961a:34fn). Social action is contained, 
then, within micro-structures that have an 
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integrity as systems in their own right. 
Society is a ‘‘framework of frames” 
(Goffman, 1974). 

What guides conduct in this struc- 
turalist model is not a set of shady core 
values or the influence of others who are 
co-present, but the individual’s place 
within the formal social organization of a 
concrete activity, or, to put it differently, 
one’s place with respect to the social rela- 
tions of production of a ritual world. In 
comparison with this, an examination of 
Stokes and Hewitt’s (1976) attempt to re- 
solve the ‘‘parallel weaknesses” of the 
cultural and interactionist approaches 
must conclude that it offers no real alter- 
native to these. Stokes and Hewitt simply 
give recognition to both ‘‘culture’’ and 
‘‘others’’ as factors that influence con- 
duct, thus paying homage at once to both 
the cultural and interactionist approaches, 
which, respectively, point to one of these 
two realities as that with which actions 
need be ‘‘aligned.’’ Like these other ap- 
proaches, they leave wholly unrecognized 
the structured ‘activity system’’ (or 
frame) within which everyday action, in 
Goffman’s approach, takes place. In this 
way, Stokes and Hewitt succumb to the 
- persistent belief that culture (meaning) 
and action are ‘‘all there is.” 

For the role theorist and the interac- 
tionist, then, culture is composed of 
activity-situations all operating on the 
same basic principles and carrying the 
same messages, reflections of one another 
and of the whole. But in the structuralist 
conception, each realm of activity ex- 
hibits, as a system, rules and under- 
standings that may be in contradiction 
with those of other realms or with the 
greater society. 

Where the social content of a situated sys- 

tem faithfully expresses in miniature the 

structure of the broader social organization 
in which it is located, then little change in the 
traditional role analysis is necessary; ... But 
where a discrepancy is found, we would be 
in a position to show proper respect for it. 
(Goffman, 1961a:99) 


in the structuralist model, it is in such 
discrepancy or incompatibility between 
the structures composing a system, where 
the potential lies for social transformation 
(Godelier, 1972:ix). 
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We can now see that role theorists who 
orient themselves to structure or culture 
and symbolic interactionists who empha- 
size process merely study, from opposite 
ends what both see as a pluralistic and 
consensual society. Goffman’s struc- 
turalism, while under the influence of both 
these other schools of thought, actually 
fits neither model and must remain misun-: 
derstood by those who would force it into 
one or the other. 


Subjectivity and Meaning 


I will return to the matter of exploring 
the divergence of the structuralist and in- 
teractionist approaches to the study of 
everyday life, now examining more tradi- 
tional issues than those treated thus far: 
the place of subjectivity and meaning in 
analysis, and the ontological status of the 
self. . 

To gather the real importance of the role 
of subjective orientations within interac- 
tionism, it is helpful to return to the early 
development of this perspective. The for- 
mula known as the ‘‘definition of the situ- 
ation’’ was conceived by Thomas in the 
1920s in order to facilitate an understand- 
ing of the behavior of the individual social 
actor (Meltzer et al., 1975:22). It referred 
to the meaning an individual gave to his/ 
her immediate circumstances, the in- 
terpretation one made of them. This defi- 
nition was meant as one very important 
factor in the determination of the indi- 
vidual’s behavior. Different beLavioral re- 
sponses could be seen as the result of var- 
lations in subjective definitions of the 
situation. 

For the next generation as well, the 
focus of interactionism, in fact that of 
much of American sociology, remained 
“the person’s behavior in the group” 
(Gorden, 1952:58), or ‘“‘the relationship 
between . . . definition and behavior in the 
situation’ (Stebbins, 1967:149).'6 And, 
because it-was the actor’s subjective 
assessment of the situation that was seen 
as the most salient determinant of be- 


16 Cottrell (1950:711) could say, in his 1950 
presidential address to the ASA that, ‘Indeed, 
sociology can be thought of as a discipline devoted to 
the analysis of social situations.” 
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havior, it was this mental construction 
that became the object of intensive study. 
Despite Thomas and Thomas’ (1970:154— 
5) early warning that analyses should be 
done ‘‘not without regard to the factual 
elements in the situation,” the “‘objective 
situation,” as Stebbins (1967) termed it, 
came to be seen, quite inevitably, as neg- 
ligible, since it was not to this unmediated 
reality that social actors responded 
(Perinbanayagam, 1974:523). It is the 
“subjective situation,’’ stated Stebbins 
(1967:151), this ‘‘construction of the per- 
son’s world, that is of concern to 
sociologists [because] it will affect [the in- 
dividual’s] action orientations.” For his 
part, Stebbins (1967:151) announces what 
is usually implicit in interactionist studies: 
‘In this paper the term situation will refer 
to the subjective kind unless stated other- 
wise.’’ The tradition of interactionism had 
ruled out the objective conditions sur- 
rounding social action as a possible realm 
of scientific interest. 

Interactionists, then, consider it to have 
been unquestionably established by their 
forebears that the starting point for any 
social analysis is the meaning that actors 
give to their situation. Thus, Perin- 
banayagam (1974:523) seems to feel that 
he is expressing more than just an ana- 
lytical predilection when he states that 
‘fone is condemned .. . to a world of 
meanings.” What he actually does ex- 
press is the nature of his confinement 
within the interactionist paradigm. Of 
course, as Perinbanayagam suggests, an 
approach cast steadfastly at the level of 
meaning can be mobilized to an analysis of 
other than the behavior of individual ac- 
tors within social situations: 


We may fruitfully treat all human communi- 
cated material as “‘texts’’ (spoken, written, 
and I may add, carved, sculpted, painted, 
hieroglyphed, symbolized, emblemized, 
dramatized, filmed) and apply the same 
methods of interpretation and understand- 

ing. (Perinbanayagam, 1974:538) 

But, if taken seriously, such an ap- 
proach would entirely eliminate Goff- 
man’s present program of study, as out- 
lined in Frame Analysis. For him, each 
of the above-mentioned media of expres- 
sion presents a ‘‘code’’ (Goffman, 1974:7) 
to be cracked, an unconscious system of 
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categories and rules governing the crea- 
tion and communication of meaning. It ts 
the task of analytically recovering these 
grammatical systems that Goffman has set 
for himself. For him, the meanings trans- 
mitted via each of the media cannot be 
thought of as commensurate, as the quota- 
tion implies, for, implicitly contained 
within each, lies its more decisive “‘mes- 
sage,” a formal system of social organiza- 
tion. 

For interactionism, the focus on mean- 
ing is linked, as we have seen, to its con- 
ventional assumption that ‘‘everyday be- 
havior is a ‘direct’ indication of [the ac- 
tor’s] inner state, of the doer’s being” 
(Davis, 1975:601). Goffman, in the tradi- 
tion of structuralism, inverts this under- 
standing by making the subjective aspect 
of action subsidiary, an ‘‘after-effect.”’ 
Any outward indication ‘‘is itself the sub- 
stance, not the shadow’ (Goffman, 
1974:463).!7 The actual pattern of deter- 
mination, then, according to Goffman, is 
just the reverse of how, in our society (and 
in interactionism), it is perceived 
(Goffman, 1974:462-3). It is the activity of 
producing a particular world that gener- 
ates a characteristic set of “‘inner states” 
for its participants. The pattern of their 
occurrencée—when and for whom they 
shall be felt, as well as how they are to be 
expressed—is a determined aspect of the 
operation of any established kind of 
activity-system. Individuals infer the sub- 
jectivity proper to their roles in such a 
system by applying current doctrines con- 
cerning how they are to be related to their 
acts. Conventions regarding the nature of 
these ‘‘linkages’’ between acts and actors 
are a feature of the rules of any frame (see 
Gonos, 1976:200-1). 

It follows from his estimation of the 
place of subjective orientations that 
Goffman’s methodology necessarily dif- 
fers from that employed in the study of 
situations. Because the situation is, in 
large part, a subjective reality, the means 
of its investigation lie most naturally in the 
Weberian method of Verstehen, the em- - 


17 Levi-Strauss (1963:68—70) similarly inverts the 
relationship between inner-states and their outward 
manifestations that he finds postulated in certain 
functionalist theories. 
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pathetic grasp of the social actor’s under- 
standing of the situation and his/her typi- 
cal intentions within it. Documentation 
of these inner states may be sought 
through questionnaires, intensive inter- 
views, or in natural dialogue. 

Though for interactionists it is the only 
means of entry into the situation, Goffman 
does not wish for purposes of research to 
‘take the role” of a participant in a setting 
(Goffman, 1974:8—10). Because his inter- 
est is largely in the unintentional proper- 
ties (or syntax) of systems of activity, he 
can, for the most part, disregard what in- 
teractionists take to be the most important 
source of data, the meanings attached by 
actors to their situations. The rules for 
cognition and conduct by means of which 
an activity is actually produced and un- 
derstood, as these are conceived of within 
structuralism, cannot be discovered in the 
consciousness of its participants, through 
an intersubjectivity. Thus, Goffman main- 
tains a deep conviction about the useless- 
ness of attending to actors’ subjectivity 
and holds a special distrust of verbal ad- 
missions of motives. 


When an individual speaks—formally or 
informally—-sometimes what he seems to be 
doing is voicing an opinion, expressing a 
wish, desire, or inclination, conveying his 
attitude, and the like. These attestations of 
the existence of what are taken to be inner 
states have a relevant feature; they can be as 
little established as disconfirmed. (Goffman, 
1974:502-3) 


It is clear why Goffman’s methodology, 
though following in its prejudices those of 
Durkheim, should seem mysterious, or 
even licentious, to some commentators. It 
- is because his interest resides in what, for 
interactionists, is that forbidden terrain, 
the ‘‘objective situation” or, as MacIver 
put it, in “‘the situation as it might appear 
to some omniscient and disinterested 
eye” (quoted by Stebbins, 1967:150). 


The “Self” 


The interactionist perspective posits in- 
dividual selves as the elementary, even 
the primal social entities, that is, existing 
prior to social structure. Mead, according 
to Blumer (1969:62), “saw the human 
being as an organism having a self.’’ The 
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interactionist version of the ‘‘myth of cre- 
ation’? proceeds from the existence of 
selves (having certain predispositions) to 
the establishment, through interaction, of 
a social order. Situations and society are 
conceived of as ‘‘individual-generated”’ 
(Meltzer et al., 1975:24). 

The starting point of this process, usu- 
ally left unspoken, is called by Waller the 
“undefined situation,’ apparently not 
subject to any external constraints. For 
example, from Waller’s Sociology of 
Teaching: 

We see many undefined situations confront- 

ing the individual in the school. The new 

teacher confronts a situation wholly unde- 
fined, and he has very little idea as to the 
details of the definition that would be desir- 
able from his point of view. The experienced 
teacher who faces a new class faces an unde- 
fined situation, and it is part of his job to 
impose his definition of the situation on the 
class quickly, before any alternatives have 
had an opportunity to be considered. (Wal- 
ler, 1970:166) 


Such a definition, Waller says, will estab- 
lish, for example, whether the teacher will 
be ‘‘friendly’’ or ‘‘dominating’’ (Waller,,. 
1970:166). Now, it is certainly true that 
such latitudes in work-style are allowed 
the schoolteacher and may indeed be dis- 
cussed under the rubric of the definition of 
the situation.'® But, in the structuralist 
view, they must be thought of as fine 
points of adjustment within a system 
whose most fundamental rules are well- 
established and essentially nonnegotiable 
in our society, that of the classroom. This 
frame consists of a set of parameters for 
the student-teacher relationship, a pecu- 
liar conception of the nature of knowledge, 
a constricting system of grading and credit 


1$ It would be mistaken to understand the idea of 
frame as parallel in purpose to that of situation and, 
thus, as simply a substitute for the latter. Frame 
analysis retains a place for the notion of situation, as 
any concrete circumstance, but gives priority to the 
study of frames, which exist at another "hidden" 
level. Thus, in Goffman’s analysis, factors are 
labeled ‘situational’ that do not have a “continued 
consequence” (Goffman, 1974:426) beyond their 
present circumstances, in terms of frame. ‘‘[S]heer 
volume of commotion and furor is not what signifies, 
but again, it is frame relevance that counts” 
(Goffman, 1974:427). There is no equivalent distinc- 
tion within interactionism. 
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which stratifies the student body and in- 
troduces power relationships, a ,custom- 
ary physical arrangement, etc. Waller’s 
approach, interactionism, effaces all this 
in beginning with a postulated ‘‘undefined 
situation’ on which, presumably, actors 
may imprint their own notions of the 
classroom. Necessarily, then, Waller’s 
description of the process of defining that 
ensues is surreptitiously narrowed in 
scope to focus on the teacher’s actual 
rule-making capacity (see Waller, 
1970:171). Consequently, the system of 
formal relations that is constituted by the 
classroom must go unexamined, while 
Waller, in the manner of interactionist 
studies, begins his analysis with nothing 
but selves. 

Ultimately, then, the character of any 
situation is the result of the unique meet- 
ing of particular individuals and their 
combined effects on one another. In this 
conception, the sheer number of individu- 
als present becomes important, as do ar- 
rivals and departures (Stebbins, 1967:153~ 
8). Other individuals, not social structure 
or even norms, are seen as the greatest 
influence on social actors. 


_ The attitudes of others are, in fact, the most 
important limitations upon the behavior of 
any one person, and they are also the most 
important inducements to any particular ac- 
tion. The attitudes of others are dynamic 
elements in the undefined situation which 
presents itself to any individual, and as a 
result of those attitudes the individual may 
come to define the situation in one way and 
not in another. Therefore we may say that 
one person defines the situation for another. 
(Waller, 1970:163) 


‘In the interactionist analysis, then, dif- 
ferences in experience seem often to de- 
pend not so much on the realm in which 
interaction occurs as on whom an indi- 
vidual is with. The process of defining the 
situation consists of ‘‘the fitting together 
of the lines of behavior of the separate 
participants,” resulting in what Blumer 
called ‘‘joint action.” 

For Goffman, everyday social en- 
counters do not pose the problem of 
coordination, because they are examples 
of the ritualized reproduction of cultural 
objects according to preestablished for- 
mulae. Here, the primary forces exerted 
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on social actors do not come from other 
individuals. 
The concept of interaction is thus trans- 
formed: instead of referring to mutual influ- 
ence that might be peripheral and trivial, it 
now refers to a highly structured form of 
mutual fatefulness. (Goffman, 1961a:335) 


For Goffman, say Glaser and Strauss 
(1972:457), “‘interaction proceeds to its 
termination almost as inexorably as a 
Greek tragedy.” 

Such imagery reflects the fact that a 
structuralist analysis, such as Goffman’s, 
assumes a different starting point than that 
of interactionism. To employ one current 
means of expressing this, we can say that 
it does not “‘start with’’ social actors, but 
with the socially given frame that exists 
prior to. these individuals, who are called 
upon to give it life. The language of frame 
analysis suggests that, in a very real 
sense, individual selves do not exist ex- 
cept for a tenuous social reality that cer- 
tain frames bestow upon them. Self, here, 
is not an entity, as the interactionist per- 
spective has it, but a dramatic effect. 
When and in what manner the self appears 
is an artifact of the operation of particular 
activity-systems, “‘not a result of some 
organic expressive carry-over from actor 
to actions’ (Goffman, 1974:297). Goffman 
has, in different ways, always suggested 
that the appearance of self lies in a rela- 
tionship, that it is conveyed through a dis- ` 
crepancy between structure and action 
(see esp. Goffman, 1961a:85~-—152; 
1961b:320; 1974:293~300; Gonos, 1976: 
200-9). There is more than a hint that 
the issue of self only arises in.our own 
historical epoch (Goffman, 1967:4795). 
Far from grounding his analysis in the 
existence of individual selves, as is 
gathered by many commentators from a 
reading of the Presentation of Self (1959), 
Goffman has almost single-handedly 
among American micro-sociologists 
worked to undermine this possible 
grounding. !? 

The concepts ‘‘situation’’ and “‘frame’”’ 
thus imply very different understandings 
of the place of the individual in analysis. 


19 Note Balibar’s similar determination to elimi- 
nate from socjal theory ‘‘as a foreign body” the idea 
of men” (Althusser and Balibar, 1970:207). 
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Interactionists emphasize the world- 
building capacities of people in everyday 
situations and look to them as the source 
of social change, while the concept of 
frame leads Goffman to think of individu- 
als as ‘‘supports’’ for the continued exist- 
ence of social structures. They are ‘‘re- 
sources’ or “‘materials’’ called upon to 
bring forms of activity to life: ‘‘human 
nature’ simply ‘‘fits the frame” 
(Goffman, 1974:516). 


Conclusion 


Whereas interactionism objects to the 
‘“‘oversocialized conception of man” 
(Stone and Farberman, 1970:13) and em- 
phasizes voluntarism, Goffman’s indi- 
viduals are aptly described as “‘sociologi- 
cal to the core” (Davis, 1975:601). What 
interactionists can be seen to glorify in 
sentimental manner as personal style, 
Goffman wishes to dignify as subject mat- 
ter for a strict sociological analysis. In- 
teractionism is charming because it retains 
a split picture for the analysis of everyday 
affairs and macro-social structures; thus, 
its easy coexistence with functionalism. 
Conversely, it is the understanding of 
daily activities as manifestations of social 
structure, a single picture so to speak, that 
enables Goffman to carry on his life-work, 
“to combat the touching tendency to keep 
a part of the world safe from sociology” 
(Goffman, 1961a:152)—a tendency, he 
suggests, that is very much alive within 
interactionism. 

Goffman’s work tells us that it is the 
reality of frame, not fashions of behavior, 
that the sociological study of everyday life 
must explicate, lest all modes appear to us 
as the same, as human interaction in 
different dress. It remains for us to 
analyze the place of the frames of every- 
day life within political and economic sys- 
tems, the frames at another level of organ- 
ization. This is the possibility that 
Goffman’s work affords—the incorpora- 
tion of micro-sociology into sociology 
proper. 
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This paper is a sociological analysis of the most radical attempt in modern history to challenge 
the Western standard temporal reference framework, namely the French Republican calendri- 
cal reform of 1793. This reform obliterated the existing system of units of time and time- 
reckoning and dating frameworks by introducing a new annual cycle, new months, a new 
weekly cycle, a new subdivision of the daily cycle, and a new chronological dating framework. 
The paper first analyzes the symbolic function of the Revolutionary Calendar, namely, the 
representation of three main themes of the French Enlightenment: secularism, naturalism and 
rationalism. It then brings into focus three major factors which account for its failure: totality of 
the obliteration of the traditional sociotemporal order, overemphasis on secularization, and 
advocation of nationalistic particularism at the expense of a practical and cognitive disruption 


of temporal coordination on a global level. 


MODERN WESTERN STANDARD 
TEMPORAL REFERENCE FRAMEWORK 


- One of the fundamentals of social life is 
a standard temporal reference framework 
which is shared by all members of the 
society. Since time is among the major 
parameters of the social world, any social 
Organization presupposes a coordinative 
calibration of subjective temporal refer- 
ences 
yardstick. Subjective temporal formula- 
tions such as ‘‘a while,” tsoon,” “then” 
or ‘‘later’’ ought to be definable in terms 
which are accessible to others besides 
their user (e.g., ‘‘twenty-six minutes,” 
“next Monday,” ton May 19, 1977” or 
“at 10:45 P.M.”). This impersonal, collec- 
tive, or intersubjective modality of tem- 
poral reference has been brought into 
sociological focus by both Durkheim 
(1965:23), in his discussion of a ‘‘time 
common to the group,” and Schutz (Ber- 
ger and Luckmann, 1967:26-8; Schutz 
and Luckmann, 1973:45—58), in his dis- 
cussion of “‘standard time.” The evolu- 


* This is a revised version of a paper presented at 
the 71st annual meeting of the American Sociological 
Association, 1976, New York. I am grateful to 
Harold Bershady, Kai Erikson, Renée Fox, Charles 
Lidz, Victor Lidz, Braulio Munoz and Yael 
Zerubavel for their critical and helpful comments. 


in accordance with a standard 


tion of a standard system of units of time 
and standard time-reckoning and dating 
frameworks is quite parallel to the evolu- 
tion of such systems as language, religion 
and law and to the transformation of sub- 
jective spatial formulations such as 
“here” and ‘‘there’’ into a standard grid 
system. They are usually internalized dur- 
ing primary socialization, and Defoe’s 
satirical portrayal of Robinson Crusoe’s 
habit of keeping track of the days of the 
week (and his naming of the first person 
he encountered ‘‘Friday’’) far away from 
civilization is highly suggestive of their 
coercive power once internalized. 

The modern Western standard temporal 
reference framework! is based on the rela- 
tively universal relevance and use of the 
Gregorian Calendar, the Christian Era, In- 
ternational Standard Time, and clock 
time. It consists basically of the following: 
two elements: 

(1) A standard system of units of time 
The year consists of 12 months or 365 
days. Each cycle of 7 days constitutes a 
week. Days are divided into 24 hours, 
each hour into 60 minutes, and each min- 
ute into 60 seconds. All seconds are iso- 
chronal (that is, durationally uniform), as 

! For some general sociological discussions of 


time and modern Western civilization, see Zerubavel 
(1976a; 1976b). 
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are minutes, hours, days and weeks. Of 
the twelve months of the year, seven are 
31 days long, four are 30 days long, and 
one is 28 days (or 29 days in leap years) 
long. Every fourth year is a leap year and 
includes an additional day, the 366th. 

(2) Standard time-reckoning and dating 
frameworks within which past, present 
and future events are standardly ‘“‘lo- 
calized’’ in time.? These frameworks are 
based on the following: (a) the stan- 
- dardization of time-reckoning by the clock 
and the institutionalization, in the 1880s, 


of International Standard Time; b) a 


standard chronological dating framework, 
namely, the Christian Era, which takes 
the birth of Jesus Christ as a standard 
temporal reference point in relation to 
which events are ‘‘dated’’; (c) a social 
convention, according to which days ‘‘be- 
gin” at midnight, months on the day called 
‘*_——I st’? and years on January 1. 

Both our standard system of units of 
time and our standard time-reckoning and 
dating frameworks are social artifacts and, 
as such, by no means natural. The artifi- 
cial origin of units of time such as the 
week, the hour, the minute or the second 
is pretty obvious. Yet even the year, the 
month and the day rarely correspond pre- 
cisely to the periods of the revolution of 
the earth around the sun, the revolution of 
the moon around the earth and the rota- 
tion of the earth on its axis, respectively, 
but are, rather, ‘“‘rounded’’ approxima- 
tions of those. Moreover, the very selec- 
tion of these natural cycles as the cor- 
nerstones of our system of units of time is 
in itself a social convention. Also, the fact 
that the temporal continuum does not nat- 
urally have any divisions along it suggests 
the conventional basis of our standard 
time-reckoning and dating frameworks as 
well. There is no ‘‘natural’’ reason for fix- 
ing the International Date Line and the 
boundaries between time zones where 
they are. Likewise, it is merely conven- 
tional that our era begins with the birth of 


2 For some discussions of social frameworks of 
time-reckoning and dating, see Hubert and Mauss 
(1909: 199-207), Halbwachs (1925), Sorokin and Mer- 
ton (1937:623-26), Sorokin (1943:171-97), Roth 
(1963:1-13, 99-102) and Zerubavel (forthcoming: ch. 
5). 
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Jesus Christ, our year on January 1, our 
week on Sunday? and our day at midnight. 

The conventionality and relative valid- 
ity of our standard temporal reference 
framework are among the basic arguments 
underlying Durkheim’s  (1965:22-8) 
critique of Kant’s ‘‘apriorist’’ theory of 
knowledge and are also at the center of 
both Hubert and Mauss’ (1909:213~9) and 
Sorokin’s (Sorokin and Merton, 1937; 
Sorokin, 1943:171-97) . characterizations 
of ‘‘social time.” It also has been brought 
into focus time and again by comparative 
studies of non-Western  calendrical, 
time-measurement and time-reckoning 
systems. However, an even better way of 
exposing the relative validity of the mod- 
ern Western standard temporal reference 
framework would be to point out the 
changes made within it, since these imply 
that even within one and the same society 
it has no absolute validity and that it actu- 
ally rests upon entirely arbitrary social 
conventions. Fortunately, history pro- 
vides us with a fascinating case of a 
calendrical reform which spared almost 
none of the constituents of cur standard 
temporal reference framework, replacing 
it with an entirely new one. Nevertheless, 
the fact that it did not survive longer than 
13 years suggests that, despite its arbitrary 
and conventional basis, the standard tem- 
poral reference framework is deeply 
rooted in.the culture, and its considerable 
organizational and cognitive centrality to 
social life may account for the resistance 
to any changes made in it. The following 
discussion is an analysis of the socio- 
historical significance of this reform and 
an attempt to account for its eventual fail- 
ure. 


3 Whereas the boundaries of the year, the month, 
the day or the hour are pretty clearly definéd, there is 
some ambiguity with regard to the ‘‘beginning’’ of 
the week. According to the biblical and ecclesiastical 
tradition of Judaeo-Christianity, the week begins on 
Sunday, which is believed to have been the day of 
the creation of the world. However, though on most 
Western calendars the week is represented as a cycle 
which begins on Sunday, some ambiguity is intro- 
duced by the fact that the workweek begins on Mon- 
day. Thus, whereas Thursday is named “Yom 
Hamishi” (fifth day) in Hebrew and ‘‘Quinta Feira” 
(fifth market) in Portuguese (note also that the Ger- 
man name for Wednesday is ‘‘Mittwoch,’’ which 
literally means ‘‘mid-week’’), it is named ‘‘Czwar- 
tek” (forth) in Polish (see also Colson, 1926). 
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THE REFORM AND ITS SOCIAL MEANING 


The reform which will be discussed here 
is the one associated with the French Re- 
publican Calendar (or the *‘ Revolutionary 
Calendar”), which was in official use in 
France, its colonies, “‘sister republics” 
and annexed territories between 1793 and 
1805. Based on a proposed recommenda- 
tion by the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion,‘ it was put into effect by the National 
Convention on November 24, 1793, and 
introduced the following changes in the 
standard temporal reference framework: 


(1) The establishment of a new 
chronological dating framework. 
The traditional Christian Era was 
replaced by the Republican Era, 
which began on September 22, 1792, 
the day on which the French Repub- 
lic was founded. 

(2) The establishment of a new annual 
cycle. The traditional January 1 was 
replaced by September 22 as New 
Year’s Day. Not only did the year 
on which the Republic was founded 
become a standard reference point 
for the new chronological dating 
framework, the day on which it was 
founded became a standard refer- 
ence point for the new annual cycle. 

(3) The uniformization of the months. 
Unlike the traditional Gregorian 
year, which consisted of 31-day, 
30-day and 28- (or 29-) day months, 
the Republican year consisted of 12 
isochronal 30-day months. The five 
complementary days (“‘Sansculot- 
tides”) were grouped together at the 
end of the year, as in the ancient 
Egyptian calendar. A sixth intercal- 
ary day was added on leap years 
(‘‘sextiles’’), which still fell every 
four years, although on the third— 
rather than the fourth—year of 
every group of four years (‘‘Fran- 
ciade’’); that is, on years III, VH 
and XI, rather than on years IV, 
VII and XII. 


“ For a complete protocol of the workings of this 
committee, see Guillaume (1894:437-51, 579-91, 
693-713, 872-92). For some historical accounts of 
the reform, see Andrews (1931), Godechot 
(1951:363-6) and Herrmann (1938). 
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(4) The abolition of the seven-day week 
and Sunday. Each 30-day month 
was divided into three 10-day cycles 
called ‘‘décades.’’ Sunday was re- 
placed by ‘“‘Décadi,’’ which was 
celebrated only every ten days, as 
the official rest day. 

(5) The decimal subdivision of the day. 
Days were divided into 10 hours,’ 
hours into 100 ‘‘decimal minutes” 
and ‘‘decimal minutes’ into 100 
**decimal seconds.”’ 

(6) The introduction of an entirely new 
nomenclature. Aside from introduc- 
ing new concepts such as ‘‘Fran- 
ciade,”’ ‘‘Sansculottides,”’ ‘‘déc- 
ade,” ‘‘decimal minutes” and ‘‘dec- 
imal seconds,” the reformers re- 
named each day and month within 
the new calendar. The days of the 
“décade” were named in accord- 
ance with their numerical order as 
follows: Primidi, Duodi, Tridi,- 
Quartidi, Quintidi, Sextidi, Septidi, 
Octidi, Nonidi, Décadi. The five 
‘“Sansculottides’’ were named after 
Virtue, Genius, Labor, Opinion and 
Rewards. The Catholic saints’ days 
were abolished, and the days of the 
year were renamed after trees, 
plants, seeds, roots, flowers, fruits, 
farming implements and domestic 
animals. The new months were 
named after seasonal aspects of na- 
ture in the following manner: Ven- 
demiaire (vintage), Brumaire (mist), 
Frimaire (frost), Nivése (snow), 
Pluvidse (rain), Ventdse (wind), 
Germinal (seeds), Floréal (blos- 
som), Prairial (meadows), Messidor 
(harvest), Thermidor (heat) and 
Fructidor (fruits). 

It is hard to overemphasize the extent to 
which the reformers obliterated the tradi- 
tional standard system of units of time and 
the traditional standard time-reckoning 
and dating frameworks, since hardly any 
component of those was spared. The 
scope of the reform was almost total, 
since its architects attempted not only to 
gain social control by imposing a new 


5 One implication of this was that watchmakers 
had to put new dials on timepieces that designated 
hours from ‘*1”’ to “5,” rather than ‘'1’’ to t12.” 
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rhythm of collective life, but also to bring 
about a total symbolic transformation 
of the standard temporal reference 
framework, as became an age pronoun- 
cedly devoted to total regeneration. As 
the fixing of leap years on the third— 
rather than the fourth—year of the Fran- 
ciade suggests, these reformers were 
guided, in part, by none other than the 
considerations of the symbolic implica- 
tions of introducing changes just for the 
sake of change. The Revolutionary Calen- 
dar was introduced in an age which advo- 
cated the total obliteration of the old order 
in the name of progress and modernity: 
the beginning of the new Republican Era 
marked the total discontinuity between 
past and present. In order to appreciate 
fully the social significance of this reform, 
which also accounts for the fact that the 
Revolutionary Calendar was re-adopted 
by the Paris Commune in 1871 (Mason, 
1930:241), it is crucial to consider its sym- 
bolic functions within the socio-historical 
context of Revolutionary France. 


Secularization 


Ever since antiquity, calendars always 


had been closely associated with the reli- 
gious sphere of life and, thus, totally con- 
trolled by the priesthood. In the particular 
case of pre-Republican France, the calen- 
dar in use had been actually introduced by 
Pope Gregory XIII and, thus, symboli- 
cally associated with the Catholic Church. 
In order to appreciate the symbolic 
significance of the Gregorian Calendar, 
one should note that, while Italy, France, 
Spain, and Portugal already had adopted it 
in 1582, it was not until 1752 that it was 
introduced into England, whereas Greece 
and Russia adopted it only after World 
War I (Ronan, 1974:603). The tremendous 
de-Christianizing effects of any reform of 
this calendar were pretty obvious. When 
Sylvain Maréchal proposed, back in 1788, 
to dispose of the saints’ days as well as to 
abolish the seven-day week and Sunday, 
the Bourbon government ordered the de- 
struction and burning of his influential 
Almanach des Honnétes Gens, which it 
considered as ‘‘impious, sacrilegious, 
blasphemous, and tending to destroy reli- 
gion’’ (Andrews, 1931:516). It is hardly 


surprising that Maréchal opened his Al- 
manach des Républicaines five years later 
with the following warning: “‘The calendar 
of the French Republic . . . must not re- 
semble in any respect the official annuals 


of the apostolic and Roman church’”’ (An- 


drews, 1931:525). 

By introducing the Revolutionary 
Calendar, which was later condemned by 
John Quincy Adams not only as ‘‘super- 
ficially frivolous” and ‘‘coarsely vulgar,” 
but also as ‘‘irreligious’’ (Lovering, 1872: 
350), the French Republic stripped the 
Church of one of its chief agents for exer- 
cising social control and regulating social 
life. The major thrust of the calendrical 
reform was against religion, and the new 
calendar was to be a civil one, divested of 
any ecclesiastical associations. More spe- 
cifically, it was supposed to function as a 
de-Christianizer. 

The Church’s control of the temporal 
regulation of social life was challenged 
first of all by the abolition of the seven- 
day week and the replacement of Sunday 
by Décadi as the official rest day. Aside 
from the immediate symbolic significance 
of doing away with one of the most sacred 
elements within the Christian tradition, 
the introduction of the ten-day rhythm of 
social life played a major role in disrupting 
church-attending practices, since it 
presented both practical and cognitive 
difficulties in keeping up with the tradi- 
tional, sacred seven-day cycle. It is in- 
teresting to note that an almost identical 
anti-clerical measure was applied nearly a 
century and a half later by Stalin, when he 
introduced the continuous five-day week 
(Moore, 1963:122).€ However, the re- 
placement of Sunday by Décadi as the 
official rest day also resulted in a consid- 
erable reduction of the total number of 
rest days. That the new sociotemporal 
order involved working for nine—rather 
than six—days straight before having a 
rest day certainly did not help to increase 
its popularity. 

Another act of de-Christianization was 
the replacement of January 1 by Septem- 
ber 22 as New Year’s Day. The temporal 


6 Consider also the Fascists’ attempts to sec- 
ularize the calendar by introducing a civil, nonreligi- 
ous rhythm of social life (Schneider, 1928:226). 
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continuum does not naturally have any 
divisions along it, and even though the 
annual cycle originated in a natural phe- 
nomenon, the decision as to where to fix 
the cut-off point that marks its ‘‘begin- 
ning’’ is a purely arbitrary one based 
entirely on social convention. It was Durk- 
heim (1965:347) who maintained that it is 
the alteration between the sacred and the 
profane which leads man to “introduce 
into the continuity and homogeneity of 
duration, certain distinctions and differ- 
entiations which it does not naturally 
have.” One of the major characteristics of 
any calendar is that it interrupts the con- 
tinuous flow of time’ by introducing some 
regularly recurrent ‘‘critical dates” 
(Hubert and Mauss, 1909:197—208), and 
the events which constitute these standard 
temporal reference points usually have a 
particular symbolic significance within the 
society. In the particular case of the Revo- 
lutionary Calendar, a non-religiously sig- 
nificant event, namely, the foundation of 
the French Republic, was selected as the 
standard temporal reference point on 
which the annual cycle was based and, as 
far as secularization was concerned, that 
act had a most profound social 
significance. It was probably not practical 
convenience alone, but also symbolic 
considerations, that led Napoleon to re- 
store the Gregorian Calendar beginning 
January 1, 1806, a totally meaningless date 
within the Republican Calendar, yet sym- 
bolically so significant (New Year’s Day) 
within the restored one. 

The Christian Era was replaced by the 
civil Republican Era as the standard 
chronological dating framework for pre- 
cisely the same reason. It was time that 
separated the old order from the new one, 
and the beginning of the new age with a 
‘‘new time’’ was to symbolize the total 
discontinuity between past and present. 
Since the flow of history is continuous, 
the selection of those historical events 
which mark the ‘‘beginnings’’ of 
chronological eras is a purely arbitrary 


7 For an empirical study of the way in which the 
continuous flow of time is interrupted through the 
introduction of social cycles, see my analysis of the 
rhythmic structure of organizational life (Zerubavel, 
forthcoming: ch 1). 
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one. Usually these events are charged 

with profound social connotations, as the 

First Olympiad was to the ancient Greeks, 

the Creation of the World to the Jews, the 

foundation of Rome to the Romans, the 

Hegira to the Mohammedans, the March 

on Rome to the Fascists, and so on. As a 
most meaningfully-charged cultural sym- 

bol, the year 1792 seemed to be a perfect 

choice for the new ‘‘point of departure’ 

and the fact that, although the establish- 

ment of the new era was decided upon 
only in 1793, it began retroactively in 
1792, attests to the particular symbolic 
significance of the latter. The substitution 
of the date of the foundation of the French 
Republic for that of the birth of Christ as 

the standard temporal reference point of 
the new era symbolized the de- 

Christianization of the standard dating 

framework. It implied that France had. 
entered a new, secular age, in which the 

foundation of the Republic was to be re- 
garded as far more historically significant 
than the beginnings of Christianity. 


Naturalization 


A purely physico-mathematical analysis 
of the Revolutionary Calendar, which 
would ignore the poet Fabre d’Eglantine’s 
nomenclatural innovations, would never 
provide us with an adequate basis for 
grasping its full social meaning. Within a 
sociological perspective, which recog- 
nizes the great extent to which names are 
charged with meaning (Cassirer, 
1953:44-62), calendrical systems ought to 
be regarded as products of the interaction 
between mathematical divisions of time 
and symbolic frameworks of meaning. It is 
in this light that one should view the nam- 
ing of the new months after seasonal 
phenomena,’ as well as the abolition of 
the Church’s saints’ days and the renam- 
ing of the days of the year after 
phenomena in Nature instead. The new 
calendar was to symbolize the centrality 
of natural phenomena to the life of the 
new society, thus expressing the belief of 
the French Enlightenment in the need for 


8 Consider also, in this regard, the Nazis’ attempt 
to substitute Teutonic archaisms for the names of the 
months (Grunberger, 1971:446). - 
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man to be in harmony with Nature. In the 
case of the months, names were designed 
so as to suggest Nature in a way that even 
transcended their mere referential func- 
tion. By means of a morphological device, 
namely a differential application of suf- 
fixes (‘‘aire,’’ ‘‘dse,’’ ‘‘al’’ and ‘‘dor’’), 
both the rhythm and the tone of these 
names suggested that they were grouped 
in four distinct three-month blocks, each 
of which was associated with a particular 
season. Thus, by both semantic and mor- 
phological means, the new nomenclature 
established a seasonally-based differentia- 
tion between the months, symbolizing the 
unbreakable bond between the social 
calendrical system and the cycles of Na- 
ture. 

One of the most remarkable accom- 
plishments of the calendar reformers was 
exposing people to the naked truth, that 
their traditional calendar, whose absolute 
validity they had probably taken for 
granted, was a mere social artifact and by 
no means unalterable. However, the re- 
formers must have realized the possible 
boomerang effects of that, since it was 
impossible to expose the conventionality 
and artificiality of the traditional calendar 
without exposing those of any other 
calendar, including the new one, at the 
same time. One could not help realizing, 
for example, that if the seven-day week 
did not derive from the heavens and was 
merely an arbitrarily imposed convention, 
so was the ten-day décade. The new 
calendar could not be viewed as abso- 
lutely valid, since its users witnessed its 
birth and knew that things used to be 
different in the past. 

Nevertheless, upon introducing the 
Revolutionary Calendar, its architects at- 
tempted the nearly impossible, namely, 
convincing their contemporaries that 
calendars in general were merely conven- 
tional artifacts (to account for the dis- 
posability of the traditional calendar), yet 
that their new one was not! However, in 
order for the Revolutionary Calendar to 
be accepted as absolutely valid, it first had 
to be viewed as an inevitable development 
and by no means a mere arbitrary conven- 
tion. The reformers’ way of achieving that 
was by associating their calendar with Na- 
ture. In order to suggest that it reflected 
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the natural order and drew its authority 
from it, the new months were named after 
seasonal phenomena. Along the same 
lines, a symbolic association between the 
new social order and Nature was at- 
tempted through the usé of the co- 
occurrence of the foundation of the 
French Republic and the autumnal 
equinox. Though it was probably a mere 
coincidence that this unique historical 
event took place on a day which happened 
to be so significant in Nature, the reform- 
ers nevertheless could legitimize their 
choice of September 22 as the principal 
temporal reference point in the new 
calendar on the basis of establishing a 
harmony between the Social and the nat- 
ural. The symbolic implications of the 
multiple significance of this date—on 
which the sun also entered Libra, which is 
symbolically associated with equality— 
did not escape the attention of the calen- 
dar reformers. When it proposed to syn- 
chronize the annual social cycle with a 
cycle which derived from the rhythmicity 
of Nature, the Committee of Public In- 
struction stated explicitly that “‘the equal- 
ity of the days and nights was marked in 
the heavens at the same moment when 
civil and moral equality was proclaimed 
by the representatives of the French 
people as the sacred foundation of their 
new government” (Andrews, 1931:526- 


7). 


Rationalization 


In order to establish the legitimacy of the 
new system of units of time, the reformers 
also tried to make it more ‘‘rational’’ and 
‘scientific’ through the application of the 
decimal system. Whereas calendars tradi- 
tionally had been designed by the priest- 
hood, the Revolutionary Calendar was in- 
tended to be an unprecedented project ra- 
tionally designed and adhering solely to 
the principles of Reason and Science, as 
advocated by the French Enlightenment. 
Accordingly, its chief architect, Charles- 
Gilbert Romme, was a former professor of 
physics and navigation, whose consul- 
tants included scientific authorities such 
as the mathematicians, Monge and La- 
grange; the astronomers, Lalande and 
Pingré; the chemist, Fourcroy; and other 
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distinguished members of the Academy of 
Sciences. It was no mere coincidence that 
Monge and Lagrange were also members 
of the committee who had introduced, 
only a year before, a major reform of the 
system of weights and measures. In fact, 
the calendrical reform actually was 
viewed as an extension of the metric re- 
form, and, accordingly, it adopted the dec- 
imal principle as the basis of the new sys- 
tem of units of time. The act of adopting 
the very basis of our counting system in 
order to systematize the relations between 
the new weeks, days, hours, minutes and 
seconds involved much practical con- 
venience,’ yet it also had some important 
symbolic implications as well. Just con- 
sider the religious connotations of the 
number ‘‘7’’ within the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition, for example, and, on the other 
hand, the rationalism and scientism asso- 
ciated with the decimal principle, which is 
among the cornerstones of Western math- 
ematics. 

A similar attempt to associate the new 
calendar with Reason was the naming of 
the days of the décade according to their 
numerical order. This act symbolized the 
replacement of the qualitative conception 
of time—which was associated with the 
traditional, religious and nonrational—by 
a quantitative orientation towards it, as 
became an Age of Reason. The new units 
of time were regarded as certain ‘‘quan- 
tities” of duration, which were systemati- 
cally related to one another in mathemat- 
ical terms, namely, as multiples of one 
another. With the abolition of the saints’ 
days, Sunday and the Church’s religious 
holidays, the days of the week and the 
year lost much of their unique character 
and, as mathematically equal entities, 
they became far more interchangeable 
with one another. 

The systematization of the relations 
among the various units of time was also 
furthered by the uniformization of the 
months and the replacement of the 
seven-day week by the ten-day décade. 


Aside from saving the users of the new 


calendar the trouble of memorizing the 


9 For a discussion of the convenience involved in 
applying the decimal principle to social organization, 
see Simmel (1950:171—4). 
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number of days in the various months of 
the year, the reformers also accomplished 
an unprecedented concordance of 
monthly and ‘‘weekly’’ cycles by estab- 
lishing a mathematically regular relation 
between the month and the décade. 
Within the Western standard temporal 
reference framework, the weekly and 
monthly cycles are based on incompatible 
rhythms, since the former runs indepen- 
dently of the latter. Whereas years consist 
of a number of complete months, so that 
the beginning of a year coincides with that 
of a month,!® weeks do not have to be 
‘completed’ in order for a new month to 
begin. The implication of this for everyday 
temporal reference is that “‘weekly”’ and 
“monthly” dates are independent of one 
another, so that a calendar is necessary in 
order to reckon on what days of the month 
Thanksgiving Day, Election Day or Labor 
Day fall, or on what day of the week 
Christmas falls, in any given year. In the 
French Republican Calendar, however, 
the fixed mathematical relation between 
the month and the décade (1:3) made the 


synchronization of these two cycles 


possible through fixing the beginning of 
the month on Primidi. The user of this 
calendar could convert dates which were 
formulated in terms of the day of the 
month into dates formulated in terms of 
the day of the décade, and vice versa, 
simply by referring to the last figure of the 
former or the mere name—which also re- 
flected the numerical order—of the latter. 
The tremendous contribution of this sim- 
ple, yet sophisticated ‘‘rational’’ ar- 
rangement to everyday temporal refer- 
ence can hardly be overemphasized. 


THE FAILURE OF THE REFORM 


As it turned out, the French Republican 
Calendar did not prove to be a success 
and, on January 1, 1806, the Gregorian 
Calendar was restored by Napoleon. One 
main reason for the failure of the calendri- 
cal reform was probably its overemphasis 
on the totality of the obliteration of the 


10 The same is true about the relations among 
months, days, hours, minutes and seconds. As Col- 
son (1926:2) has noted, the seven-day week is | the 
only “‘intruder’’ in this ordered system. 
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traditional system of units of time and 
time-reckoning and dating frameworks. 
Given the popularity of any standard tem- 
poral orientation, it is quite likely that the 
reformers would have been far more suc- 
cessful had they incorporated parts of the 


old sociotemporal order into the new one.. 


By suggesting some symbolic continuity 
between the two, they would probably 
have contributed to further the legitimacy 
of the new system. As the recent case of 
the transformation of the meaning of the 
British ‘‘penny’’ (in terms of its math- 
ematical relation to the £) while preserv- 
ing its traditional name suggests, such an 
approach might have avoided hurting tra- 
ditionalist sentiments, thus facilitating 
the acceptance of the new symbolic order. 
However, the metric reform of the system 
of weights and measures, which was in- 
troduced in France at about the same 
time, clearly achieved a tremendous suc- 
cess despite its absolute obliteration of the 
traditional order. While very few people 
today are even aware of the fact that the 
French Republican calendrical reform 
ever took place, the metric system is still 
in use at the present time, not only in 
France, but in most of the Western world. 
The failure of the calendrical reform is 
eyen more. striking, therefore, when con- 
trasted with the success of its sister re- 
form, and it certainly cannot be fully ac- 
counted for only by the totality of the ob- 
literation of the old order. 

The calendar reformers’ overemphasis 
on secularization was another major fac- 
tor which probably hindered their poten- 
tial success. When we contrast the failure 
of the Revolutionary Calendar with the 
tremendous success of the metric system, 
we must remember that the Revolutionary 
Calendar had to challenge the existing 
symbolic order associated with the 
sacred—such as disposing of Sunday and 
the Church’s saints’ days—whereas the 
metric system did not have that prob- 
lem.!! The fact that the restoration of the 
Gregorian Calendar by Napoleon was 


11 It is interesting to note, however, that those 
societies in which the metric system has not yet 
gained a stronghold tend to cling to their non-decimal 
monetary, measure or weight systems as sacred 
symbols of their traditions. 
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actually a part of his general reconciliation 
with Rome clearly suggests that the failure 
of the calendrical reform must be viewed 
within the context of the overall failure of 
the French Revolution to de-Christianize 
France. The reformers must have under- 
estimated the depth to which religious 
sentiments were still rooted among the 
French people, many of whom probably 
found it impossible to depart so abruptly 
from a traditionally sacred symbolic order 
which had been taken for granted for cen- 
turies. 
Another major factor which proved to 
be detrimental to the calendrical reform’s 
chances of survival was its pronounced 
particularistic spirit, which was man- 
ifested in the nationalistic symbolism of 
names such as ‘‘Franciade’’ and 
‘“Sansculottides’’ and dates such as *‘Sep- 
tember 22° and ‘‘1792.’’ The symbolic 
function of introducing a unique system of 
units of time and unique time-reckoning 
and dating frameworks is very similar to 
that of introducing a unique national an- 
them or flag.'* However, whereas a mul- 
tiplicity of national‘anthems or flags does 
not generate any confusion or incon- 
venience which might hinder international 
communication, a multiplicity of temporal 
reference frameworks certainly does. 
There was no way to synchronize the 
Revolutionary and Gregorian time- 
reckoning and dating frameworks, and 
any date within the former was totally 
meaningless to users of the latter in other 
countries. The days of the décade could 
not correspond to those of the week, since 
these two functionally analogous social 
cycles were based on totally incompatible 
rhythms. As for the numerical names of 
the days of the Revolutionary and Grego- 
rian months, although these two cycles 
were based on very similar rhythms, their 
beginnings did not coincide, and all the 
Revolutionary months began sometime 
around the 20th day of the Gregorian 
month. Finally, the numerical expression 
of the Revolutionary year was also mean- 


12 To take the case of the Jewish Calendar in mod- 
ern Israel, for example, most of the debates over 
whether to keep it revolve around the nationalistic 
symbolism involved in a unique standard temporal 
reference framework. 
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ingless to anyone who did not consider the 
foundation of the French Republic the 
most significant event in history. Even the 
official Moniteur had to insert the Grego- 
rian date in brackets after the Revolu- 
tionary date (Andrews, 1931:528, 531n), 
and contemporary historians must use 
concordance lists (Herrmann, 1938) in 
order to ‘‘translate’’ Revolutionary dates 
so as to locate them in conventional 
chronology. 

That the calendrical reform entailed 
France’s international isolation, whereas 
the metric reform did not, need not sur- 
prise anyone who appreciates the func- 
tional uniqueness of the clock and the 
calendar in Western civilization. The re- 
markable sophistication in the popular de- 
velopment of time-measurement and 
time-reckoning devices in the West has no 
parallel in the domain of measures and 
weights, and most children are introduced 
to the clock long before they learn how to 
use a ruler or a scale. Whereas spatial 
markers such as maps, train stop and 
street signs, and elevator floor indicators 
are needed only upon'relocation in space, 
temporal markers such as watches and 
desk calendars are referred to much more 
frequently due to the inevitability of our 
constant mobility in time. Modern social 
life would have been impossible without 
temporal coordination, which presup- 
poses a generally accepted standard tem- 
poral reference framework. 

‘Thus, it may very well be that the 
French Republican calendrical reform was 
also less successful than the metric reform 
in gaining popular acceptance because the 
abrupt transformation of the standard spa- 
tial reference framework threatened mod- 
ern social organization less than did that 
of the standard temporal reference 
framework. The reformers challenged the 
latter when it was already adopted by 
most of the Western world, in an age when 
international communication already 
presupposed temporal coordination on a 
global level. It was that factor, as well as 
the reformers’ overemphasis on total ob- 
literation of a traditional sociotemporal 
order symbolically associated with the 
sacred, that spelled doom for the French 
Republican Calendar. It should be noted 
that its eventual abolition actually marks 
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the failure of the most radical attempt in 
modern history to challenge the Western 
standard temporal reference framework, 
which is, until this day, among the cor- 
nerstones of modern social life. 
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CHINESE CONSUMPTION OF FOREIGN COMMODITIES: 
A COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE* 


Gary G. HAMILTON 
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A recurrent theme in the literature on modernization is the importance of Westernization in 
non-Western societiesthe purchase of Western commodities and the emulation of Western 
styles. This paper critically examines this theme in relation to a negative case, the lack of 
Westernization in nineteenth-century China. Three different theories of consumption that have 
been offered to explain the nonacceptance of Western products in China—an economic theory, a 
cultural theory and a sociological theory—are analyzed from comparative and historical per- 
spectives. On the basis of this analysis, it is suggested that Westernization during the 
nineteenth century can often be viewed more accurately as an indicator of stratificational 
continuity with the premodern era than as an indicator of modernizing changes. 


With considerable justification, Karl 
Marx and many later writers believe that a 
decisive factor in the nineteenth-century 
expansion of Western civilization was the 
distribution of commodities produced by 
capitalist factories. Marx (1959:11) says, 
‘Cheap commodity prices are the heavy 
artillery with which [the bourgeoisie] bat- 
ters down all Chinese walls and forces the 
barbarians’ intensely obstinate hatred of 
‘foreigners to capitulate. . . . It compels 
thém to introduce what it calls civilization 
into their midst, i.e., to become 
bourgeoise themselves. It creates a world 
after its own image.” Nowadays, students 
of society seldom accept such simplicity 
in their explanations. Nonetheless, most 
recent theories recounting the economic 
factors of modernization prominently in- 


* A revised version of a paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the International Society for the 
Comparative Study of Civilizations (US), April, 
1976. I am indebted to Ben Orlove, C. K. Yang, 
Pierre van den Berghe, Benjamin Nelson, Gilbert 
Rozman and two anonymous reviewers for their use- 
ful comments on the earlier version of this paper. 


clude, as a causal mechanism, the distri- 
bution and sale of Western products in 
non-Western societies. The more sophis- 
ticated theories no longer rely exclusively 
on the difference in price between 
factory-made products and handicraft 
goods. Instead, they emphasize such fac- 
tors as the restructuring of market rela- 
tionships (e.g., Smelser, 1963), the estab- 
lishment of primary trading cities (e.g., 
Murphey, 1969) and the subordination of 
non-Western producers (e.g., Frank, 
1967)—all of which are subsidiary to the 
creation of a world marketing system 
(Wallerstein, 1974; Eisenstadt, 1973). De- 
spite such insightful and justified elabora- 
tions, one of the causal mainsprings by 
which this process of Western expansion 
began remains the non-Western consump- 
tion of Western goods.! 


1 This causal mechanism is illustrated in such 
studies as Wallerstein’s (1974), where Eastern 
Europe (the periphery) buys manufactured com- 
modities from and sells agricultural products to 
Western Europe (the core), and Gallagher and 
Robinson's (1953), where England builds an informal 
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Granted the ubiquity of this causa. 
theme, surprisingly little is known about 
the factors influencing non-Western use 
of Western commodities.” This paper will 
explore some of these factors by focusing 
on what is regarded by many as a negative 
case—nineteenth-century China. It is 
well-known that the Chinese, during the 
height of Western commercial expansion 
(1860-1930), did not consume Western 
products readily or abundantly. It is 
equally well-known that the lack of West- 
ern influence in China goes far beyond the 
non-consumption of a few factory-made 
commodities. In fact, some suggest that, 
of all the non-Western agrarian societies 
in the nineteenth century,°China was the 
least influenced by the impact of Western 
civilization (e.g., Jacobs, 1958; Nathan, 
1972; Murphey, 1974). Concentrating on a 
very narrow aspect of this impact (i.e., the 
lack of interest in Western products) can 
(1) suggest some factors that influenced 
the acceptance of Western commodities in 
non-Western societies and (2) evaluate 
some approaches towards understanding 
larger, and obviously more complex, is- 
sues of Westernization during the 
nineteenth century. 

Three sets of explanations will be out- 
lined; each attempts to account for 
Chinese lack of interest in Western com- 
- modities: the ‘‘faulty marketing and mer- 
chandise,’’ the ‘‘culture’’ and the “‘status 
competition’’ explanations. The ‘“‘faulty 
marketing and merchandise’’ explanaticns 
contend that Western products could not 
overcome the competition of the tradi- 
tional economy; hence the Chinese, being 
rational consumers, wisely purchased 
Chinese products. The ‘‘culture’’ explana- 
tions assert that China possessed a perva- 
sive, socially integrating culture, whose 


empire out of non-colonialized countries (e.g., Latin 
America) by maintaining commercial suzerainty >ver 
the territory, thus ensuring an overseas markei for 
British goods. 

2 The lack of interest in this area can be explained, 
in part, by the sociologist’s general lack of interest in 
the process of consumption. As Smelser (1976:131— 
40) remarks, ‘consumer behavior” typically has 
been a topic of interest only for economists. There 
are, of course, some exceptions. Besides those 
sociologists mentioned below, Veblen (1953) and 
Fallers (1966) provide notable contributions to the 
sociology of consumption. 
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symbols were known and approved by all; 
hence the Chinese, being highly ethnocen- 
tric and xenophobic, exclusively con- 
sumed tokens of their own culture. 
Nineteenth-century observers and mod- 
ern scholars primarily use one of the two 
or both to. explain Chinese non- 
consumption of Western goods. The 
‘status competition’ explanation—very 
rarely, and then only implicitly 
encountered in the sources—maintains 
that the Chinese conception of high social 
status was more influenced by local and 
rural than by national and cosmopolitan 
standards; hence the Chinese preferred to 
consume commodities having established 
meanings of social] status rather than those 
having exotic symbolic content. Each of 
these explanations will be examined from 
a comparative perspective in order to 
judge their usefulness in explaining the 
Chinese case. In order to approximate 
roughly the range of conditions within 
Chinese society, I will limit my compari- 
sons to non-Western agrarian societies. 
Limited space will confine my explana- 
tion to the non-Westerners’ consumption 
of Western-made, primarily British, tex- 
tiles. This choice is advantageous. Tex- 
tiles rank as the most prominent export 
from nineteenth-century capitalist fac- 
tories; textile production laid the initial 
industrial foundation for England and for 
other Western societies; and, most impor- 
tant, because the Chinese did not pur- 
chase much Western cotton, the 
Blackburn Chamber of Commerce (com- 
posed of Lancashire textile manufactur- 
ers) commissioned an investigation to dis- 
cover the reasons. The report from this 
investigation gives the most detailed in- 
formation available on the conditions of 
the textile trade in the interior of China. 


3 The Blackburn Commission traveled some 4,300 
miles through the interior of south and central China 
between October, 1896 and June, 1897. They col- 
lected detailed information on all factors relating to 
how the Chinese met ‘‘their own wants in the matter 
of textiles” including material on marketing, distri- 
bution, indigenous handicraft production, taxation 
and ‘‘local customs and usage as they might affect 
our textile industry” (Neville and Bell's Section, 
1898: Preface). The report was published in two 
lengthy sections, one written by H. Neville and H. 
Bell and the other by F. S. A. Bourne, a member of 
the British Consular Service, under the title, Report 
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The Consumption of Foreign 
Commodities during the Ch’ing 


That the Chinese did not purchase large 
quantities of Western products in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries is 
a well-known fact. The extent to which 
the Chinese did not buy Western goods is 
not so well-known and bears repeating 
briefly .* 

One of the few quantitative measures of 
the consumption of Western products is 
the record of imports entering through 
specific trading centers. When used as an 
indicator of Chinese consumption, such 
statistics, even if completely reliable, rep- 
resent the maximum figure possible. For 
China, however, these statistics are 
known to be greatly inflated for several 
reasons. First, because of extensive trans- 
shipment of goods between reporting sta- 
tions, there is a significant but unmeas- 
ured amount of duplication in the figures. 
Second, Westerners and their staffs, who 
lived in the treaty ports, purchased a siza- 
ble portion of the imports. Third, as more 
treaty ports opened, the statistical cover- 
age included previously unreported im- 
ports, thus exaggerating the rate of 
growth. Fourth, the value of imports was 
reported in Chinese taels, whose value 
declined between 1870 and 1930 by about 
two-thirds. Fifth, nearly a third of the total 
imports into China after 1920 went to 
Manchuria, a separate economic system 
developed and tightly controlled by the 
Japanese. Last, drug and foodstuffs from 
Southeast Asia—such as rice, birdnests 
and sharkfins—constituted between 
twenty to thirty percent of the total 
amount of imports. 

Based upon these qualifications, Mur- 
phey (1974:48—9) estimates that, although 
recorded foreign imports increased be- 
tween the years of 1870 and 1930 by a 
factor of thirty, the actual increase was 
“perhaps three or four times at most.”’ 
Even if the statistics are not corrected to 
take these factors into account, the total 
dollar amount of imports places China on 





of the Mission to China of the Blackburn Chamber of 
Commerce. 

4 For these comments, I am closely following the 
discussion of Murphey (1974:47-—9); also see Feuer- 
werker (1969). 
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par with such countries as ‘‘Mexico, 
Chile, New Zealand, Brazil and the Union 
of South Africa, and far behind Argentina, 
Australia, Canada, Denmark, the Federa- 
tion of Malaya, India, Indonesia, or of 
course any of the industrialized countries 
of the West, or Japan.’’ If these figures are 
computed in terms of per capita consump- 
tion, then Murphey’s assessment is not an 
exaggeration: ‘‘China’s importation of 
foreign commodities remained negligible, 
and even at its peak probably smaller than 
that of any country in the world, including 
Tibet.” 


The Faulty Merchandise and Marketing 
Explanations 


Although composed of many separate 
explanations, the faulty merchandise and 
marketing explanations category has a 
central theme: Western products were 
simply unable to overcome the competi- 
tion posed by indigenous products. An 
important corollary to this theme main- 
tains that the imposition of Western im- 
perialism in China was incomplete. West- 
ern powers did not colonize China. Al- 
though they divided China into vast 
‘areas of influence,” Westerners lived in 
only a few coastal cities, such as Shang- 
hai, and in China’s capital, Peking. They 
did not disrupt the existing organization of 
the Chinese economy and used traditional 
means to market their products. 

In elaborating this theme, the faulty 
merchandise and marketing explanations 
cover two overlapping, but analytically 
distinct, areas: (A) Western products were 
more expensive and of poorer quality than 
comparable handicraft products. (B) The 
traditional commercial system hampered 
the distribution and marketing of Western 
products. 

(A) Many analysts believe that the prin- 
cipal reason Western cottons sold poorly 
in China was that handicraft cottons were 


~ cheaper and better suited to the needs of 


the Chinese (Cooke, 1858:187; Neale, 
1862:383; Nathan, 1972; Reynolds, 1974). 
The evidence presented by the Blackburn 
Commission, based largely on interviews 
and observations, seems to support this 
explanation. The Commission observed 
(Neville and Bell’s Section, 1898:256) that 
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the majonty of Chinese, the peasantry, 
engaged in outdoor manual labor and, 
therefore, required durable, warm clo- 
thing. Because they were tightly woven, 
_using a fine thread, Western cottons 

lacked the durability and warmth of the 
coarser native cloth. A smart consumer, 
they reasoned, would purchase native cot- 
tons. Many modern students of China fol- 
low the same line of reasoning, describing 
the Chinese peasant as a “rational eco- 
nomic man`’: ‘‘A great deal of the Chinese 
reluctance to buy foreign goods or to 
adopt foreign business methods or 
technology was entirely rational and not 
culture-bound; traditional Chinese goods 
and methods were equal or superior, 
especially in cost terms’’ (Murphey, 
1974:30, emphasis added). 

The quality of native cotton not- 
withstanding, the Blackburn Commission 
was especially concerned about its cheap- 
ness in comparison with the cheapest lines 
of Western fabrics. In seeking an explana- 
tion for this, the Commission made what 
they considered to be an important dis- 
covery: the relative cheapness of native 
cottons was the result of the importation 
of huge quantities of inexpensive cotton 
yarn from Indian cotton mills in Bombay 
(Neville and Bell’s Section, 1898:210_9, 
234—5). The availability of this yarn kad 
caused a ‘‘revolution’”’ in weaving (Neville 
and Bell’s Section, 1898:271). Wherever 
they traveled, the Commission found cot- 
ton handicraft industries, which once had 
been concentrated in the cotton-growing 
regions of the Yangtze river basin, spread- 
ing throughout China. Much of the in- 
crease in production, they discovered, 
was not for home consumption but was for 
sale in the marketplace. In some areés, 
such as South Yunnan, the Commission 
found that most of the local population, 
long accustomed to buying cloth in the 
marketplace, did not know how to weave 
before Indian cotton yarn became avail- 
able. But with the importation of this 
yarn, many attended classes in weaving in 
order to take advantage of the sudden 
opportunity to profit from handicraft 
production (Neville and Bell’s Section, 
1898:261—6). This increased the supply of 
handicraft cottons, causing their price to 
decline. 


- wb 
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This explanation is appealing, for it 
would tend to support the contention that 
factory-made commodities were pur- 
chased because they were cheaper than 
handicraft goods, but when they were 
more expensive, they were not purchased. 
Hence in China, the exceptional society in 
which Western commodities were more 
expensive, they did not sell. 

There are, however, some short- 
comings to this explanation. It is ques- 
tionable whether handicraft products, 
especially textiles, in other non-Western 
agrarian societies were more expensive 
than Western goods. Although informa- 
tion is limited, we do know that handicraft 
industries in many societies survived the 
nineteenth century and, indeed, some 
survive even today.’ The important point 
here is not the cheapness of the com- 
modities but who consumed them. The 
above explanation is designed to explain 
why the poorest Chinese, the peasants, 
did not buy Western fabrics. But in other 
non-Western agrarian societies were 
peasants the first, the only, or the most 
likely consumers of Western fabrics? Platt 
(1973:82) maintains that . during the 
nineteenth century, ‘‘For Latin America a 
large part of peasant consumption was 
met by home weaving, in cottons and 
especially in woolens. .. .’’ Morris (1968) - 
makes the same observation for India. 
Based on this, it seems plausible that, in 
those societies where peasants lived more 
on the edge of subsistence than they did in 
China® and where the marketing system 
was less developed than it was in China, 
peasant populations would be even less 
likely to consume Western fabrics than 
were Chinese peasants. Moreover, based 


5 For example, considerable handicraft production 
continues today among the highland Indians of Cen- 
tral and South America (Orlove, 1974), throughout 
sub-Saharan Africa (Plumer, 1971), in Indonesia 
(Adams, 1969), in Thailand (Ingram, 1955:118~23) 
and in India (Gandhi, 1931; National Council of 
Applied Economic Research, New Delhi, 1959; 
Morse, 1908; Raychaudhuri, 1968). 

é Although the point is certainly subject to debate, 
recent research is showing that the Chinese per 
capita income was quite high by world standards, 
perhaps as high as that in any society in the world 
prior to the Industrial Revolution. See, for example, 
Murphey (1974:32—43), Myers (1970) and Perkins 
(1969). 
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on ethnographic data, one has every rea- 
son to think that a great many peasants, 
Chinese and otherwise, would not be dis- 
posed towards the use of Western fabrics. 
For instance, we know that in many 
places, peasant communities often used 
distinctive textile designs to differentiate 
their work from that of other peasant 
communities (e.g., Primov, 1974). 
Nineteenth-century Western manufactur- 
ers did not attempt to imitate most of 
those designs. 

This explanation seems even less rea- 
sonable, then, if one hypothesizes that it 
was the richer, not the poorer members of 
non-Western societies who were the first, 
and continued to be the most likely con- 
sumers of Western piece goods. Indeed, 
this hypothesis would agree with most 
nineteenth-century observations about 
who wore Western-style clothes. Though 
impressionistic, the documentary evi- 
dence is fairly clear that in Latin America, 
Turkey (Ottoman Empire), Southeast 
‘Asia and Japan, it was members of elite 
groups (e.g., the mestizos, the aristocrats, 
and the colonial indigenous leaders) who 
first dressed in Western fashions (e.g., 
Halperin-Donghi, 1973:85-90; Yanagida, 
1957:9-30). Thus, one can suggest that 
Western textiles were initially luxury 
products whose comparative cheapness, 
when compared with other luxury fabrics, 
placed them within reach of other aspiring 
groups of individuals (e.g., merchants) 
_ who quickly emulated the dress of the so- 
cially higher ranked.’ 

If these qualifying remarks are accu- 
rate, then the fact that Chinese peasants 
did not buy Western piece goods because 
they lacked durability and were too ex- 
pensive is also a fact among peasants in 





7 From this perspective, the textile handicraft: in- 
` dustries supposedly ruined by Western capitalism 
were the ones that produced the more expensive fab- 
rics consumed by the upper classes. This hypothesis 
also accords with such information as we possess. 
For instance, in South Asia the large textile handi- 
craft industries which were hurt by Western competi- 
tion were those that produced fine fabrics for the 
export and local elite markets (Chandra, 1968:52-62; 
Raychaudhuri, 1968:93-4; Halperin-Donghi, 
1975:54). Too often this handicraft industry mis- 
takenly is equated with the handicraft industries pro- 
ducing for peasant consumption, some of which sur- 
vive today. 


turing firms. 
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many other non-Western societies. Thus, 
it does not explain why China consumed 
fewer Western fabrics than other coun- 
tries. In fact, it complicates the question 
considerably because one must now ex- 
plain why the richer members of Chinese 
society, whose attire differed greatly from 
that of peasants, did not consume Western 
fabrics. 

(B) A possible explanation for why the 
more wealthy did not consume significant 
quantities of Western piece goods is that 
the traditional marketing system was sim- 
ply too vast for Western goods to reach 
potential customers. Although one often 
finds this explanation in nineteenth- 
century sources (e.g., Cooke, 1858:202-6) 
as well as in modern studies, it contains 
some shortcomings when evaluated from 
a comparative perspective. Murphey 
(1974) and Feuerwerker (1969), among 
others, argue that in China an important 
factor in the lack of foreign trade was the 
inability of the Westerners to create a 
‘‘modern’’ marketing system. Western 
commodities trickled into a fully- 
developed, well-supplied traditional eco- 
nomic system that was totally controlled 
by Chinese merchants. Western mer- 
chants were unable to obtain an adequate 
base from which to promote their prod- 
ucts, so much so, says Feuerwerker 
(1969:57), that ‘‘foreign trading firms 
[were] gradually transformed into Shang- 
hai and Hong Kong commission agents 
serving the established Chinese commer- 
cial networks.” 

The reasoning behind making the corre- 
lation between China’s exceptionally effi- 
cient traditional marketing system and the 
limited Chinese demand for imported 
goods is ambiguous, at best. During the 
nineteenth century in most complex agra- 
rian societies, non-Western commercial 
firms gradually replaced Western com- 
mission agents in handling textile imports. 
What happened in China is in no way ex- 
ceptional. Simply put, Western merchants 
typically did not venture beyond the major 
trading centers to establish wholesale or 
retail outlets. Native firms, which had 
formed the link between the Western 
commercial houses and retail outlets, 
began to deal directly with the manufac- 
This change occurred 
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throughout the Ottoman Empire, Latin 
America, Russia, Africa and Southeast 
Asia (Platt, 1973; Skinner, 1958; 
Wickberg, 1965). Far from limiting the 
demand, the takeover by non-Western 
merchants intensified the distribution of 
Western cottons. Whether these devel- 
opments in other non-Western societies 
mark the beginning of a ‘‘modern market- 
ing system” or not begs the questior. 

For China, however, it is abundantly 
clear from the investigations of the 
Blackburn Commission that Western cot- 
ton fabrics and Indian cotton yarns were 
found throughout China, even in minor 
markets in the interior. Every other im- 
port that the Chinese showed they wculd 
consume (e.g., kerosene, cigarettes, 
matches) was likewise distributed 
throughout China. In fact, it should be 
argued that this vast and well-ordered tra- 
ditional marketing system was better able 
to place Western imports in front of poten- 
tial consumers than the marketing systems 
in most other non-Western societies, 
whether a ‘‘modern marketing system” or 
not. For the Westerners, the problem was 
that the Chinese simply would not accept 
much in the way of imports. 

Nonetheless, the traditional economic 
system did have a direct effect in lowering 
the amount of imports sold in China. The 
reason, however, was not that it limited 
consumer demands but, rather, that it in- 
creased the supply of products first im- 
ported from the West. Those imports the 
Chinese did accept were constantly sub- 
jected to competition from native prod- 
ucts produced in imitation of the imported 
item. Indigenous production of cigarettes, 
opium, matches, kerosene, factory-made 
cotton yarn, cotton piece goods, and even 
particular economic services (e.g., steam- 
ship transportation) rapidly gained a siz- 
able portion of the market in competition 
with the respective import (Murphey, 
1974; Feuerwerker, 1969; Morse, 
1908:343-—50; Liu, 1962: 151~6). The pro- 
ductive capacity of the Chinese economv 
certainly limited the amount of foreign 
commodities imported, but not the range 
of imports the Chinese would accept in the 
first place. 

In summary, the faulty merchandise 
and marketing explanations attempt to ac- 
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count for the non-consumption of Western 
goods in terms of a universalistic con- 
sumer decision model: Economic man, ra- 
tionally satisfying his needs, decides be- 
tween competing items by weighing qual- 
ity against cost—factors which, in turn, 
depend upon elements of production and 
distribution. When using this approach, 
one, of course, synthesizes a great deal of 
information about the Chinese use of 
Western imports. The approach, how- 
ever, does not explain why the Chinese 
did not consume a wider range of Western 
products. What it does provide is a partial 
explanation for why the Chinese did not 
consume more of those items they found 
acceptable. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for the lim- 
ited explanatory value of this approach is 
because the question to be answered is 
essentially a comparative question: Why 
did the Chinese consume fewer and a 
smaller range of commodities than did 
people in other non-Western societies? In 
order to fashion a valid answer when using 
the universalistic consumer decision 
model, one must demonstrate that the 
economic factors influencing consumer 
decisions for the Chinese were substan- 
tially different from those factors in other 
societies. The faulty merchandise and 
marketing explanations do not demon- 
strate these crucial differences. 


The Culture Explanations 


Whereas the former explanations are 
based upon universalistic models, the cul- 
ture explanation is based on a particularis- 
tic one. Explanations constructed from 
this model only apply to a specific 
culture—in this case, China. Of the three 
categories of explanations suggested in 
this paper, this category is the one most 
often used to account for the Chinese lack 
of interest in Western goods and, of the 
three, it is the most ambiguous. 

The main tenets are easily described. 


China possessed a pervasive, well- 
articulated culture composed of a 
homogeneous set of institutionalized 


values emanating from the ‘‘Great Tradi- 
tion’’ of Confucianism. Those who main- 
tained this tradition were the upper class, 
educated and examined in its literature. 
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_ This upper class, the literati, indoctrinated 
other societal members in its prescriptions 
and set an exemplary standard for other 
groups to emulate. Because of the wide- 


spread geographical distribution of the. 


literati and because this class (the literati) 
was not hereditarily determined, Confu- 
cian culture formed an especially powerful 
value-integrating orientation. In this role, 
Confucianism supposedly provided the 
principles through which Chinese society 
functioned. 

There are typically two ways that this 
and similar characterizations of Chinese 
culture are used to explain China’s non- 
consumption of Western imports. First, 
the literati were the model by which other 
Chinese judged appropriate behavior. 
Since it was in the interest of this group to 
consume the symbolic representations of 
Confucian culture, other social groups 
emulated their pecuniary canons of taste. 
Thus, this standard of consumption 
necessarily excluded Chinese interest in 
Western commodities. In this regard, 
Wright (1962) says, ‘‘In China, where im- 
ports of consumers goods were predomi- 
nant, there are no signs that these imports 
reflected an undermining taste for foreign 
luxuries or any desire to ape foreign ways. 
. . . The Chinese upper classes, being 
non-Western, serenely preferred the to- 
kens of their own culture.” The second 
and closely related variant of the culture 
explanation suggests that because of the 
believed superiority of Chinese culture, 
Chinese were extremely ethnocentric, dis- 
liking all foreigners and, by default, 
foreign-made commodities. 


The Blackburn Commission gives con- | 


siderable indirect evidence that would 
seem to support this explanation. They 
recommended that Lancashire manufac- 
turers not try to produce cloth for poor 
Chinese. Instead, because Western cot- 
tons were cheaper than silks and the bet- 
ter grades of handicraft cottons, a more 
appropriate market should be upper-class 
Chinese. They noted, however, that 
wealthy Chinese thought Western cottons 
to be inferior when compared with these 
native fabrics; if purchased at all, they 
were used to supplement, not to replace 
the more expensive native textiles. Deci- 
sive in this regard was the high status 
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associated with wearing silks: ‘‘Every in- 
dividual [wears] silken fabrics if the nature 
of his work and his means enables him to 
do so”? (Neville and Bell’s Section, 
1898:216). Thus, even though silk might 
sell at prices slightly higher than Western 
fabrics, its “consumer appeal’’ was much 
greater. The same sort of evaluation as 
that placed on silk also was placed on the 
best grades of handicraft cottons, espe- 
cially those made entirely of Chinese cot- 
ton (Neville and Bell’s Section, 1898:255). 

More important, the Commission rec- 
ommended that the Lancashire cotton 
manufacturers give the Chinese precisely 
what they wanted. The Chinese, they 
maintained, patronized commodities be- 
cause they met Chinese cultural stan- 
dards, not simply because they were 
Chinese-made. Hence, the Commission 
strongly advised that Chinese designs be 
accurately reproduced. 


ornament applied to woven fabrics is in all 
cases symbolical to the Chinese mind....A 
descriptive classification is attached to all 
products of the weaver’s art by the Chinese 
themselves, and unless our manufacturers of 
cotton brocades pay attention to such minute 
detail they cannot hope to maintain their 
interests in these markets... . It is no use 
attempting to give a Chinaman a three-toed 
dragon instead of one with five, or vice 
versa; and it certainly is nota wise proceed- 
ing to irreligiously tamper with the tradi- 
tional figure ‘‘motifs’’ of applied Chinese art. 
(Neville and Bell’s Section, 1898:288) 


The Commission even found that the- 
Chinese dyed or in some way refinished 
an extremely large portion of imported 
cloth sold in China (80 to 90% of the 
English-made bleached shirting), with 
most of the remaining imports being used 
“for under clothing, or as linings to the 
various garments” (Neville and Bell’s 
Section, 1898:289, emphasis added). 
Somewhat disheartened, they remarked, 
“It is not that these goods lack anything in 
bleach or finish—they are as perfect as 
good machinery and highly-developed 
skill can make them, it is that though 
[bleached shirtings] approach the China- 
man’s requirements most nearly of any- 
thing we send him, yet they are not 
exactly what he wants” (Neville and 
Bell’s Section, 1898:294). 
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The culture explanations are likewise 
appealing. They seem to account for why 
wealthier Chinese would not consume 
commodities symbolizing a non- 
Confucian way of life. The acceptable im- 
ports were thus those items which lacked 
cultural content (e.g., matches and ciga- 
rettes) or could be transformed into com- 
modities having significance within 
Chinese culture (e.g., imported cotton 
yarn made into Chinese-style fabrics) or 
could be concealed (e.g., imported cotton 
cloth used as lining material). Yet, as ac- 
ceptable as these explanations seem to be, 
they contain some ambiguities when 
examined from a comparative perspec- 
tive. 

The question is why should Chinese cul- 
ture, at this point in time, cause more 
ethnocentrically-oriented patterns of be- 
havior than did cultures in other non- 
Western societies? Was Chinese culture 
stronger or better articulated than were 
cultures elsewhere? The culture explana- 
tions are difficult to use in answering such 
questions because ‘‘culture’’ tends to be 
viewed as an indivisible whole. Insepara- 
ble aspects of the whole, such as the prin- 
ciples of propriety and filial piety, are 
considered unique to the particular cul- 
tural civilization. Thus, when comparing 
two cultures, one contrasts traits of two 
unique, holistic configurations. This 
makes systematic comparisons of 
similarities and differences impossible. 
Instead, what results from such compari- 
sons is a tautological statement that 
people of particular societies do what they 
do because it is their cultural way to do so. 
In the case of Chinese culture, this prob- 
lem of analysis is heightened by the belief 
that principles of Confucianism have had a 
continuous effect upon Chinese behavior 
for over two thousand years. In this role, 
Confucian culture becomes a ‘‘first 
cause,” the unmoved mover of all that has 
happened in China. As Popper (1964) 
shows, for the purposes of analysis, such 
conceptualizations are useless because 
they cannot be falsified. 

These objections notwithstanding, the 
culture explanations can be questioned on 
the basis of intracultural contrasts.® For 


8 In the following temporal comparison, I am net 
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well over the first thousand years of the 
imperial period, the Chinese regularly and 
widely consumed far more imports than 
they did during the last two dynastic 
periods, the Ming (A.D. 1368—1644) and 


‘the Ch’ing (A.D. 1644-1912). Moreover, 


most students of China consider the Han 
(202 B.C.—A.D. 220) and particularly the 
T'ang (A.D. 618-907) and Sung (A.D. 
960-1279) dynasties to be high points in 
China’s political, social and cultural 
achievements. The Ming and Ch’ing 
periods, however, are often viewed as a 
long period of decline in all these respects. 
Because of several excellent studies, we 
know more about the consumption of 
foreign commodities during the T’ang than 
during the Han and Sung dynasties. In the 
T’ang period, quite unlike in the Ch’ing, 
the Chinese consumed an extensive vari- 
ety of imports whose very acceptance de- 
pended upon their exotic appeal, their 
‘‘foreignness.’’ According to Schafer’s 
(1963:28) study: 
The Chinese taste for the exotic permeated 
every social class and every part of daily life: 
Iranian, Indian, and Turkish figures and de- 
corations appeared on every kind of house- 
hold object. The vogue for foreign clothes, 
foreign food, and foreign music was espe- 
cially prevalent in the eighth century, but no 
part of the T’ang era was free from it. 


The staples of foreign trade during the 
T’ang included many different kinds of 
foreign aromatics, drugs, woods, foods, 
and jewelry and a host of spectacular 
esoterica ranging from foreign birds and 
wild animals to slaves, musicians and 
dancers. Among the imports were foreign 
textiles and, more important for the pur- 
poses here, foreign clothing styles: “‘Fash- 
ions in the two capitals [of China] tended 
to follow Turkish and East Iranian modes 
of dress.” Popular among men were such 
items as Turkish riding clothes, boots and 
“barbarian?” hats and among women, 
veils, fitted blouses, pleated skirts, ‘‘long 
stoles draped around the neck and even 


suggesting that the political, social and economic 
organization of the two periods were essentially the 
same. I am suggesting that culture explanations need 
to be specified. Whatever their shortcomings in this 
respect, temporal comparisons are a way to hold 
culture constant, thus aiding specification. 
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hair styles and makeup of ‘un-Chinese’ 
character” (Schafer, 1963:24). 

The T’ang dynasty may be considered 
atypical by some because of the extensive 
influence of non-Confucian doctrines then 


promulgated by the imperial rulers. But’ 


during the Sung dynasties, at the height of 
both neo-Confucianism and literati 
authority, foreign trade was every bit as 
extensive as it was during the T'ang. In 
fact, the records of Chau Ju-kua (Hirth 
and Rockhill, 1970) and the fact that 
Southern Sung obtained twenty percent of 
the total imperial revenues from foreign 
trade alone (Ma, 1971) suggest that foreign 
imports may have increased between the 
two periods.’ 

Considering this striking contrast in the 
use of imports between the first half of the 
imperial period and the last half, the 
analyst faces a dilemma. If one uses the 
’ culture explanations to explain the lack of 
import consumption during the Ch’ing, 
then why should these explanations not 
also apply to the T’ang and Sung eras? 
Does one account for the difference by 
suggesting that the culture changed, hence 
allowing for the validity of these explana- 
tions for the Ch’ing? Or does one hypoth- 
esize that it is not Confucian culture but 
something else which determines the pre- 
vailing patterns of consumption, thus in- 
validating the culture explanations? This 
is not an enviable choice. To say that the 
content (1.e., the principal tenets) of Con- 
fucian culture changed flies in the face of 
evidence to the contrary. But to suggest 
that Confucian values did not influence 
Chinese consumer behavior seems equally 
untenable. A possible solution to this di- 
lemma is to hypothesize that a change oc- 
curred in the way Confucian culture was 
maintained and interpreted within context 
of Chinese society. In other words, the 
structure of Chinese society changed be- 
tween the two eras and not necessarily the 
content of Chinese culture. This hypoth- 
esis is the substance of the status competi- 
tion explanation. 





° A short description of clothing styles during the 
late Sung period given by Gernet (1962:127—32) indi- 
cates some foreign influence on the style of dress, 
but certainly not as much as that which prevailed 
during the T'ang dynasty. 
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The Status Competition Explanation 


The final explanation is one that empha- 
sizes social structural parameters of con- 
sumption rather than economic or cultural 
factors. Although seldom encountered in 
the literature on the lack of Westerniza- 
tion in China, this explanation furnishes a 
basis for differential comparisons, which, 
in turn, provide an understanding of 
Chinese consumer logic. 

The model upon which this explanation 
rests is straightforward. Insofar as they 
are able, individuals rationally purchase 
what they socially desire. Social desirabil- 
ity is a product of an ongoing situational 
process in which individuals choose the 
content and style of their consumption 
predicated on (1) what is available in that 
context and (2) how they view themselves 
in relation to their contemporaries. Thus, 
how a person decides on the social desira- 
bility of specific ideal and material goods 
is in part a function of his membership or 
aspirations of membership in what Weber 
(1968:937) calls a ‘‘status group”’: “‘Status 
groups are stratified according to the prin- 
ciple of their consumption of goods as rep- 
resented by special styles of life.” From 
this perspective, consumption is directly 
related to a person’s social status and his 
efforts to substantiate that status by con- 
suming ‘‘a style of life” in agreement with 
or in opposition to significant others. 
Hence, the content and style of consump- 
tion can be seen as a component of status 
competition, that is, competition in terms 
of ideal and material goods with signifi- 
cant others in the substantiation of one’s 
status claims. = 

The task of analysis is to understand the 
composition and structuring of status 
groups in a particular context and to relate 
these two factors to an individual’s con- 
sumption of goods. In this regard, Alexis 
de Tocqueville’s distinction between aris- 
tocratic and democratic societies is useful. 
According to Tocqueville, (1969:530-3), 
distinctive styles of consumption prevail 
in aristocratic societies. 

The rich in aristocratic societies, having 

never experienced a lot different from their 

own, have no fear of changing it; they can 
hardly imagine anything different. The com- 
forts of life are by no means the aim of their 
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existence; they are just a way of living. They 
take them as part of existence and enjoy 
them without thinking about them. The.. . 
human taste for comfort being thus satisfied 
without trouble or anxiety, their faculties 
turn elsewhere and become involved in some 
grander and more difficult undertaking that 
inspires and engrosses them. 


However, in democratic societies very 
different styles appear. 


When distinctions of rank are blurred and 
privileges abolished, when patrimonies are 
divided up and education . . . spread, the 
poor conceive an eager desire to acquire 
comfort, and the rich think of the danger of 
losing it. A lot of middling fortunes are estab- 
lished. Their owners have enough physical 
enjoyments to get a taste for them, but not 
enough to content them. They never win 
them without effort or indulge in them with- 
out anxiety. . . . There is no question of 
building vast palaces, of conquering or excel- 
ling nature, or sucking the world dry to 
satisfy one man’s greed. It is more a question 
of adding a few acres to one’s fields, planting 
an orchard, enlarging a house, making life 
ever easier and more comfortable, keeping 
irritations away, and satisfying one’s 
slightest needs without trouble and almost 
without expense. These are petty aims, but 
the soul cleaves to them; it dwells on them 
every day and in great detail; in the end they 
shut out the rest of the world. (Emphasis 
added) 


I have quoted Tocqueville at length be- 
cause I think here is a clue in understand- 


ing the problem I have posed. 
Nineteenth-century China was obviously 
not a democratic society, though 


nineteenth-century Western observers 
frequently referred to it as democratic 
(e.g., Cooke, 1858; MacGowan, 1889). 
Nonetheless, in this period, Chinese soci- 
ety has many of the structural charac- 
teristics of those societies that Tocque- 
ville described as democratic. China 
did not have an hereditary elite but, 
rather, one whose members obtained for- 
mal and informal power positions through 
achieved means ranging from education 
to personal connections (Ho, 1964). 
Moreover, this elite was not a national 
elite. It was a local elite, locally deter- 
mined through informal means and locally 
oriented in its exercise of power (Ch’u, 
1969: 168-92). The nexus of this elite was 
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the locale—the standard marketing com- 
munities (Skinner, 1964; 1976), the district 
(Ch’u, 1969) or sub-district units (Freed- 
man, 1965). Although there is some schol- 
arly disagreement over the unit of the lo- 
cale, it is agreed that the locale had a 
considerable political and economic au- 
tonomy from the bureaucratic state. In 
fact, Skinner (1976) insightfully argues 
that the influence of the locale in deter- 
mining the organizational parameters of 
Chinese society extended to people of all 
income levels and was a principal factor in 
shaping ‘‘mobility strategies” by which 
individuals could aspire to artisan, mer- 
chant and official positions. These organ- 
izations (e.g., lineage associations, secret 
societies, Aui-kuan) existing at the local 
level typically, but not necessarily, 
crosscut class lines so that one could find 
both the wealthiest and the poorest mem- 
bers of the local communities in the same 
organization. 

Within this local society, an individual 
measured his success in relation to the 
success of others in his locale. Such a 
determination was always ambiguous be- 
cause there was no rigid hierarchy of for- 
mal positions denoting the attainment of 
success Other than office holding, which, 
by regulation, could only occur outside 
one’s local community. However, “the 
assessment of one’s relative success was 
very important because the ability to exert 
influence in local affairs was strongly 
associated with one’s social standing 
(Ch’u, 1969:175—7). Hence, status compe- 
tition was a complex and very serious un- 
dertaking that interlinked those recog- 
nized to be successful, those claiming 
success, those aspiring to success and 
those clearly recognized to be unsuc- 
cessful. One of the best ways to demon- 
strate success or a claim of success was to 
practice a style of life that those along the 
continuum from the successful to the un- 
successful could agree revealed high so- 
cial status. It is in this regard that Confu- 
cian culture is important because it con- 
tained those symbols of success—the ac- 
couterments of living the life of a 
gentleman—upon which all could agree. 

In this context, as the status competi- 
tion grew more intense, the symbols of 
status became more fixed and the local 
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inhabitants of all classes became more 
knowledgeable about the meaning of these 
symbols. In fact, one might hypothesize 
that the intensity of this competition 
helped promote the fad for domestic 
esoterica which was so prominent in the 
late imperial period but was less pro- 
nounced in earlier periods.'° These 
esoteric items (e.g., snuff bottles, carved 
miniatures of all varieties, silk textile de- 
signs) were certainly luxury goods, but 
those with a ‘‘middling fortune” could af- 
ford many of the items and those with 
greater wealth could obtain the most ex- 
quisitely made. This love of luxury did not 
go unnoticed by the Blackburn Commis- 
sion: ‘“The Chinese everywhere emphati- 
cally has [a taste for luxury]. He may be 
trusted to buy luxuries to the full extent of 
his means” (Bourne’s Section, 1898:115). 
The Commission, however, saw this as an 
indication that the Chinese ought to be 
receptive to Western goods. As this 
analysis suggests, commodities having a 
Western symbolic content did not belong 
to those items which revealed a person’s 
success.!! Thus, to consume Western 
products was to put into question one’s 
social standing, including one’s influence 
in local affairs. 

This line of analysis gains support from 
cross-cultural comparisons. ïn those 
complex agrarian societies accepting large 
quantities of Western goods (excluding 
such settler colonies as South Africa and 
New Zealand), one finds very similar 


10 Connoisseurs of Chinese art often describe late 
Ch’ing art as being primarily composed of heavily 
stylized copies of the art of earlier dynasties. In 
contrast, T’ang and Sung art is seen as more free 
flowing and original, though lacking the technical 
perfection achieved in the Ch’ing period. 

1! This point is well illustrated by Chen's observa- 
tions in the 1930s of the style of life adopted by 
Chinese returning to China after working abroad, 
and presumably exposed to Western styles, for many 
years. According to Chen (1940:111), successful re- 
turnees made an “effective display of pride” by 
showing ‘‘evidences of taste and culture. . . . [Their] 
ideal of ‘complete happiness’ . . . is not in fact 
anything new the emigrants bring back with them 
from abroad, but embodied in the folkways of the 
countryside. What they do contribute is financial 
ability to gratify these tastes. . . .” Watson (1975) 
makes identical observations in his excellent study of 
a contemporary single-lineage village in the New 
Territories of Hong Kong. 
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structural configurations. In each society, 
considerable social distance separated 
vertically-ranked status groups. The 
membership in these groups tended to be 
ethnically, religiously or hereditarily de- 
fined. For instance, in Russia a large 
number of Western products found ready 
acceptance simply because they were 
made in Europe, particularly France. 
However, the Francophilia that seized 
Russia was restricted to the Russian nobil- 
ity and their retainers. Western com- 
modities had a symbolic value precisely 
because the class lines were so sharply 
drawn. Holding a vastly superior rank in 
comparison with peasants, the Russian 
elite had been consciously cajoled into 
this pattern of consumption by the cen- 
tralizing monarchs, especially Catherine 
the Great. Like France’s Louis XIV, Rus- 
sian rulers attempted to augment their 
power over Russian nobility by increasing 
the prestige of their status while at the 
same time reducing their political 
authority. They were turned into a cohe- 
sive leisured class with wealth but not re- 
sponsibility (Von Laue, 1961). 

South American elites likewise con- 
sumed Western products in large quan- 
tities but for slightly different reasons. In 
the revolutionary upsurge in the early 
nineteenth century, South American elites 
freed themselves from Spain’s political 
domination. However, this elite group 
which had been formed during Spanish 
rule, was ethnically categorized as mes- 
tizo; that is, the members spoke Spanish, 
belonged to the Catholic Church, and gen- 
erally adhered to Spanish patterns of be- 
havior as these patterns were implanted in 
the New World. Like the Russian elite, 
they were socially cohesive and distinct 
from the rest of the indigenous population 
who were categorized as Indians. Even 
though they might have owned haciendas 
in the hinterland, the elites were cos- 
mopolitan and the Indians rural. Unlike 
the Russian elite, however, the South 
American social elites also were the polit- 
ical leaders who maintained invidious dis- 
tinctions as one of the means of maintain- 
ing their hegemony. During the nineteenth 
century, the consumption of Western 
commodities, especially from England, 
symbolically signified elite status, so 
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much so that the word importado became 
synonymous with quality and nacional 
synonymous with shoddy.!? 

In India, Western commodities were 
used by specific jati that in some way 
served the British, such as the Brahmin 
administrators and the Parsi merchants. In 
Thailand, which was never formally col- 
onized, the Thai aristocracy westernized 
in the mid-nineteenth century after 
Chulalongkorn centralized his administra- 
tion in response to Western pressure. In 
the Philippines, and to a certain extent in 
Malaysia, Western textiles became an in- 
creasingly important item of consumption 
among the upper classes. 

Of all the places in Asia, however, the 
craze for Western commodities was espe- 
cially prevelant in Meiji Japan where 
‘The very word for ‘imported article’ was 
uttered with a feeling approaching rever- 
ence, and [the use of] foreign things was a 
source of great pride’’ (Yanagida, 
1957:288). According to one Japanese ac- 
count in 1878, ‘‘Although imported goods 
appeared only ten years ago, one sees 
them in the house and on the person of 
every member of the urban upper classes. 
People want anything foreign, whether it 
is of value or not” (Yanagida, 1957:289). 
The consumption of Western textile prod- 
ucts ranged from hats and caps, the 
former being worn by the upper classes 
and the latter by soldiers and merchants 
(Shibusawa, 1958:31), to gloves and all the 
trappings of formal Western attire. Al- 
though some of these products later 


12 The best summary of these patterns is found in 
Halperin-Donghi (1973:82—94). In regard to the use 
of Western textiles in Latin America, he (1973:86) 
writes, ‘‘From Mexico to Buenos Aires women 
began enthusiastically to accept the dictates of fash- 
ion which not only took for granted the acceptance of 

_a new style, but above all that of periodically chang- 
ing styles, which increased the consumption of im- 
ported cloth. The process was not restricted exclu- 
sively to the upper classes. In a society which ever 
since colonial times had been divided into only two 


sectors according to criteria which were not exclu- ` 


sively economic, any woman who did not wish to be 
associated with the lowest stratum had to use her 
ingenuity to follow the changing moods of fashion.” 
An important point he makes, which also applies to 
Japan (Shibusawa, 1958:21-7), is the rapidity with 
which the people of these societies accepted Western 
clothing. In Mexico, the changeover occurred be- 
tween 1824 and 1827 and in Japan between 1872 and 
1884. 
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spread to lower-class groups, the upper 
classes—the former aristocracy—were 
the first and the most frequent consumers 
of Western cloth and fashions, so much so 
that one analyst suggests that the use of 
Western clothing “‘simply emphasized the 
difference between the rich and the poor” 
(Shibusawa, 1958:25). 

These and other examples strongly 
suggest that the consumption of Western 
commodities often reflected internal 
cleavages present in non-Western 
societies before Western industrialization . 
began. And in each case, the elites of the 
respective societies consumed in a man-_ 
ner not influenced by subordinate status 
groups. In short, status competition was 
class-specific; for the elite, it was a 
competition among gentlemen. 

These remarks also apply to the T’ang 
and Sung dynasties. During these periods, 
Chinese. society was much more hierar- 
chically structured than it was during the 
Ch’ing. T’ang society is noted for its 
hereditary aristocratic families, which 
supplied the court with officials and 
enforced sumptuary laws for other groups 
in the society. As Elvin (1973) shows, the 
social distance between the peasantry and 
the elite at this point in time was so great 
that it is analytically justifiable to refer to 
a ‘‘serf-like’’ peasantry. The cos- 
mopolitanism of the T’ang and Sung 
dynasties was in large part a reflection of 
social elitism, a response of an upper class 
without roots in the peasantry. 

Although the status competition expla- 
nation allows for the use of differential 
comparisons, the testing of the explana- 
tion, nonetheless, presents some difficul- 
ties. For instance, it can be argued, on one 
hand, that since Russia and Latin America 
are part of the Western cultural complex, 
the receptivity of their elites to factory- 
made commodities is not surprising. This 
line of reasoning is an application of a 
culture explanation. On the other hand, 
the status competition explanation, 
suggests that Russian and Latin American 
elites, having weak ties to local society, 
were more open to exogenous influences 
from whatever source. In this respect, 
Westernization in Latin America would be 
analogous to the vogue for Chinese prod- 
ucts in eighteenth-century Europe, when 
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every manor house had its chinaware and 
other oriental luxuries. The demonstration 
that other aristocratic societies outside the 
Western cultural complex also welcomed 
Western commodities strengthens the 
status competition explanation, but this is 
not a definitive test. More research is ob- 
viously needed to refine the comparative 
testing of these explanations—perhaps by 
looking for elites who retained their native 
dress (as did the tribal leaders of West 
Africa and the Persian Gulf) or by finding 
variation in Westernization within 
societies that generally consumed West- 
ern products (as occurred in portions of 
Southern Mexico where elites, having 
strong affiliations within Indian com- 
munities, continued to dress as Indians). 

Despite the difficulties in comparative 
testing of alternative explanations for a 
particular occurrence, there are few other 
approaches as useful in isolating possible 
causal relationships and in weighing the 
contribution of each explanation. As this 
case study has shown, each alternative 
has some merit, even though none of them 
alone is able to account for the non- 
consumption of Western goods in China. 
But together they form a composite an- 
swer to this question. The faulty mer- 
chandise and marketing explanations 
allow insight into a dynamic traditional 
economy that was able to produce effec- 
tively many Western commodities the 
Chinese found acceptable. That the 
Chinese did not import more of those ac- 
ceptable items is explained, in part, by 
these explanations. The status competi- 
tion explanation suggests some param- 
eters of the situational logic by which in- 
dividuals evaluated a range of possible 
consumer choices in relation to their rela- 
tive social standing within the community. 
That the Chinese did not find exogenous 
commodities acceptable symbols of status 
is best interpreted by means of this expla- 
nation. The culture explanations provide 
an understanding of those commodities 
that did reflect one’s success or claims of 
success. 


Conclusion 


If one narrowly defines ‘‘Westerniza- 
tion’’ as the adoption of Western styles 
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and the purchase of Western com- 
modities—thus analytically distinguishing 
this process from other processual aspects 
of Western expansion (e.g., political mod- 
ernization, industrialization}then some 
generalizations can be tentatively offered. 
The above discussion suggests that West- 
ernization would be more likely to occur 
in those non-Western societies in which 
there are established elite status groups. If 
these elite status groups also effectively 
controlled political power within their re- 
spective societies, as they did in Latin 
America, to a certain extent in Japan and 
to a lesser extent in Russia, then one 
might further argue that Westernization 
can be regarded as an indicator of the 
maintenance of a pre-modern political and 
social, structure. Thus, it is not unreason- 
able to alter Marx’s prediction, quoted at 
the beginning of this paper, to say that the 
purchase of Western commodities repro- 
duces the old world in new dress. 

This conclusion is, of course, in agree- 
ment with some recent efforts to show 
that contemporary Japanese and Latin 
American societies exhibit considerable. 
continuity with the pre-modern period. 
However, in contrast to some of these 
efforts, the important point to be made 
here is that Westernization should not be 
viewed as necessarily antagonistic to the 
preservation of the old order, with histori- 
cal continuity being maintained in spite of 
it. Rather, in such highly stratified 
societies, Westernization might be better 
viewed as a new way to signify, as an 
attempt to reaffirm, a traditional social or- 
der.}5 

The relative lack of Westernization in 
China, given its very different system of 
stratification, reveals substantially the 
same outcome as that experienced in most 
other societies, namely, the choice not to 
break decisively with the past. Thus in 
theory, at least, China should not be seen 
as a negative case in terms of its rejection 


13 This hypothesis implies a slight but significant 
alteration in the posited (e.g., Frank, 1967) direct 
relationship between Western capitalism and under- 
development in the third world. The implication here 
is that the relationship is not direct but, rather, is 
mediated through political and stratificational sys- 
tems, in which variance would produce different 
outcomes at different times and places. 
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of Western influence simply because the 
Chinese failed to patronize the products of 
Western factories. The spread of Western 
civilization, even in an economic sense, is 
more complex and subtle than this. And 
Westernization, though significant and in- 
teresting, is hardly the whole story. In 
fact, it could and perhaps should be 
argued that the Chinese responded to 
Western economic expansion in more ag- 
gressive and positive ways than did indi- 
viduals in many other non-Western 
societies. For instance, the Chinese, more 
than any other group of non-Westerners, 
became the principal retailers of Western 
products and exporters of raw products to 
the West throughout all of Southeast Asia 
and portions of the Pacific and the Carib- 
bean. To call this collective action of mil- 
lions “‘unresponsive to Western influ- 
ence” is certainly dubious. 

Therefore, if these suggestions have 
some validity, then the expansion of 
Western civilization is by no means an 
unambiguous process. Its analysis re- 
quires more than that which an economic, 
political or sociological perspective can 
alone provide. But, in combining these 
perspectives, one must strive for an ana- 
lytic framework that facilitates the use of 
differential comparisons, for only by mak- 
ing systematic contrasts can one begin to 
disentangle the complexity of civiliza- 
tional encounters. 
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NUMBERS GAMBLING AMONG BLACKS: 
A FINANCIAL INSTITUTION* 
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Mainstream financial institutions have never been able to provide generally prevailing service 
levels in poor communities. In the resulting partial-service vacuum, biacks invented numbers 
gambling. Numbers-gambling banks became sources of capital and a major savings device af 
urban black communities. In conjunction with the usury industry, numbers banks framed an 
alternative institutional system for the savings-investment cycle in the slum. Numbers banking 
illustrates the conjoint contribution of institutional and cultural causes in analysis of poverty. 


CULTURAL AND INSTITUTIONAL 
EXPLANATIONS OF POVERTY 


The literature on poverty conven- 
tionally distinguishes institutional and cul- 
tural explanations (Light and Wong, 1975; 
Elesh, 1977). The distinction hangs upon 
whether an explanation identifies social 
institutions or the culturally-induced be- 
havior of the poor as the cause of poverty. 
Although this taxonomy satisfactorily 
encompasses the structures of explana- 
tion, two intervening processes always 
precipitate poverty. These two are low in- 
come and wastful and/or destructive con- 
sumption. 

Low income is the most obvious cause 
of poverty, but the balance between in- 
come and consumption is always the 
technical issue. Even where disposable 
family incomes are above the poverty 
level, wasteful or destructive expendi- 
tures may deplete a family’s reserve until 
income is no longer adequate. In this case, 
wasteful consumption—not low in- 
come—actually caused a family’s pov- 
erty. Naturally, when incomes are in- 
adequate, low income becomes the 1m- 
mediate cause of poverty but, even here, 
wasteful or destructive consumption can 
exacerbate it. 


* The author gratefully acknowledges a grant from 
the University of California Academic Senate, Los 
Angeles Division. The American Bankers Associa- 
tion permitted inspection and reproduction of their 
unpublished research findings. The author also 
wishes to thank Oscar Grusky, Robert Herman, Joan 
Huber and Lynne Zucker for advice. 


The intervening processes of low in- 
come and wasteful/destructive consump- 
tion are compatible in principle with either 
institutional or cultural explanations of 
poverty. For example, institutional expla- 
nations of income-induced poverty have 
stressed external barriers imposed by ra- 
cial discrimination, structural unemploy- 
ment, minimum wage laws, labor exploita- 
tion, the split labor market, and so forth. 
Cultural explanations of low income- 
induced poverty have stressed unfavor- 
able work habits (absenteeism, soldiering, 
tardiness) which reduced employability, 
attributing these variously to the lack of a 
Protestant ethic, or the presence of em- 
ployment and earning-inhibiting cultural 
residues (Banfield, 1974). 

On the neglected consumption side, cul- 
tural explanations have emphasized the 
adverse consequences of  wasteful/ 
destructive consumption habits allegedly 
characteristic of the ‘‘disreputable poor” | 
(Matza, 1966). For example, in the dec- 
ades of temperance agitation preceding 


‘the Prohibition Era in the United States, 


much social research concerned insobri- 
ety among the working class and the puta- 
tive connection of drinking and pauperism 
(Koren, 1899: 64-99). Many other con- 
sumption habits have been linked to pov- 
erty, among them: unsophisticated shop- 
ping, purchase of luxuries, big families, 
unhealthy diet, excessive use of install- 
ment purchase, failure to save and gambl- 
ing (Glazer and Moynihan, 1970: 33; 
Foxall, 1974). 
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One institutional response tọ this 
catalogue of wasteful consumption prac- 
tices has been to question the scope of 
culturally-induced consumption dif- 
ferences between the poor and nonpoor. 
This issue produced a complex and con- 
tradictory literature which permits no 
easy encapsulation (Alexis, 1962; Nixon, 
1963; Simon and Simon, 1968; Stafford et 
al., 1968; Sturdivant, 1969; - Cicarelli, 
1974). In some cases, undeniable income- 
linked differences have appeared—for 
example, lower rates of life insurance pur- 
chase by the poor. Even here, institutional 


writers have insisted that poverty pro- 


duces situational pressures which require 
the poor to seek irregular and often more 
expensive alternatives to those prevailing 
elsewhere in the market (Light, 1972: 
152-69; Ferman and Ferman, 1973; 
Wong, 1977). In a memorable phrase, 
Caplovitz (1963) observed that “‘the poor 
pay more” because the retail stores of the 
slum compel it. Similarly, successive 
studies of pawnbrokers and loan sharks 
have concluded that poor people turn to 
high-priced lenders because they are un- 
able to obtain credit in cheaper institu- 
tions - (Forman, 1906: 622; Seidl, 1968: 
889). In all of these cases, the poor are 
making unwise, destructive or wasteful 
purchases, but circumstances rather than 
improvidence necessitates the waste. 

The ideological implications of any sim- 
ply cultural or simply institutional expla- 
nation of poverty are mutually repugnant 
(see Huber, 1974), and a spirit of dog- 
matism often has characterized social sci- 
ence discussion as a result. The source of 
this dogmatism is the insistence that: cul- 
tural and institutional theories of poverty 
must exclude one another. This insistence 
is fallacious becausé cultural and institu- 
tional explanations can produce poverty 
jointly as well as singly. Recognizing this 
possibility of conjoint causality, Valentine 
(1968: 117) nonetheless condemned it as 
‘eclectic, and social scientists have 
been dismayingly willing to accept this 
unwarranted constraint. 

The treatment of Lewis’ (1968) ‘‘culture 
of poverty” thesis is a case in point. 
Lewis’ detractors as well as his defenders 
accepted the premise that his thesis is a 
cultural theory (Leacock, 1971). Yet, the 
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premise is strictly untrue for, in Lewis’ 
view, historic institutions gave rise to con- 
temporary cultures of poverty. His total 
explanation actually included both institu- 
tional and cultural components so it was 
never a purely institutional nor a purely 
cultural explanation. The controversial 
Moynihan report was only a specific ap- 
plication of Lewis’ formula to American 
blacks (Rainwater, 1967). Moynihan as- 
serted that slavery, a bygone institution, 
had engendered a matriarchal cultural tra- 
dition among blacks. The female-headed 
family, a cultural survival of the bygone 
institution, had become the principal 
cause of poverty among American blacks 
today. Moynihan’s thesis contained cul- 
tural and institutional components; it was 
never a purely cultural explanation. 

True, a purely cultural phase succeeded 
a purely institutional phase in both the 
Lewis and Moynihan versions. (The se- 
quence might, in principle, have been re- 
versed.) On the other hand, no barrier 
prevents institutional-income and/or 
institutional-consumption causes from 
coexisting in time with cultural-income 
and/or cultural-consumption causes. 
Numbers gambling offers empirical con- 
firmation of this logical possibility. Num- 
bers gambling is a wasteful consumption 
practice of the poor. Existing literature 
attributes this wasteful consumption to 
cultural causes. This cultural-consump- 
tion orthodoxy is simplistic. Actually, 
numbers gambling combines institutional 
and cultural causes in the same time span. 
Therefore, this empirical case supports 
the conclusion that institutional and cul- 
tural causes of poverty may operate con- 
jointly in a situation, and that empirical 
determination of preponderance is neces- 
sary in every case. 


NUMBERS GAMBLING: A FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTION 


In the late nineteenth century and until 
roughly 1940, policy wheels were the pre- 
vailing type of lottery among urban blacks 
and whites of the lower class. Although 
policy gambling persisted in Chicago and 
Detroit until 1940, numbers gambling by 
now has replaced policy in all major 
American cities. In numbers gambling, a 
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‘gig’? bettor stakes a small sum on three 
digits, 000 to 999. Instead of a wheel or 
drum, the house takes its winning number 
from published numbers such as bank 
' clearing totals, volume on the New York 


Stock Exchange, or parimutuel totals. The. 


published figures eliminate the possibility 
of a rigged outcome, a decisive technical 
advantage over the policy format (Light, 
1974). Beale and Goldman (1974: 541; cf. 
Roebuck, 1967: 136; Black Enterprise, 
1973: 12) estimate that numbers gamblers 
in the United States wagered 2.5 billion 
dollars in 1973, roughly ten percent of all 
illegal gambling revenue. 

` ' Discursive evidence claims that blacks 
were overrepresented among policy 
‘gamblers, but the implications of these 
statements are unclear (Crapsey, 1872: 
104; Martin, 1868: 517; Du Bois, 1899: 
265). There is no evidence that blacks 
were overrepresented relative to poor 
nonblacks; in addition, white ethnics 
commonly had their own lotteries which 
may have been functional equivalents of 
policy gambling (lanni, 1972: 67; Carlson, 
1940: 24). However, Caribbean blacks in- 
vented and popularized numbers in this 
country during the 1920s. As a result, 
numbers gambling was still 60 percent 
black in 1934 (Light, 1974: 55). Carlson 
(1940: 3-4; see also Caldwell, 1940:2) 
noted that although ‘‘white people of the 
lower economic classes” had bégun to bet 
on numbers, this form of gambling re- 
mained ‘‘predominantly an urban negro 
[sic] activity.” Currently, Marcum and 
Rowen (1974: 31) observe that numbers 
gambling is ‘“‘concentrated among blacks 
and ethnic groups in the older cities, espe- 
cially in the East and Midwest.” The 
Fund for the City of New York (1972) 
found that blacks represented 30 percent 
of numbers bettors, but only 20 percent of 
the city’s population. This progression 
indicates that numbers began as an exclu- 
sively black lottery, but diffused to 
nonblacks. 

Studies of lottery gambling, even those 
most sympathetic to blacks, have always 
regarded the betting as superstitious non- 
sense justifying a prodigal waste of money 
(Riis, 1892: 155; Peterson, 1952: 194; 
Drake and Cayton, 1962: II, 491). The 
amount wasted is substantial. Drake and 
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Cayton (1962: II, 481; cf. Warner and | 
Junker, 1941: 19) concluded that the pol- 
icy syndicate on Chicago’ s South Side`. 
employed 5,000 persons ' ‘and. grossed at ` 
least 18 million dollars‘in 1938. This sum 
would represent $64 for every black per- 
son in Chicago and $256 for a family of 
four. The median income of all families in 
Chicago was $1,463 in 1940, so numbers 
gambling of blacks accounted for about 
17.5 percent of family income. More re- 
cently, the Fund for the City of New York ` 
(1972: 9) concluded that New Yorkers wa- 
gered 600 million dollars a year on num- 
bers bets. Blacks represented 30 percent 
of New York’s numbers bettors, so the 
city’s black population presumably laid 
180 million dollars on numbers in that 
year. This sum represents $87 for every 
black person in New York City. Since the 
median family income of blacks in New 
York was $7,309 in 1969, nearly five per- 
cent of black family income went for 
numbers gambling. This estimate is con- 
servative. Director of Political Affairs for 
the Congress of Racial Equality, Ed 
Brown (1973) has claimed that in Harlem 
alone blacks wager ‘‘at least’’ 300 to 500 
million dollars a year on numbers. If only 
300 million dollars were wagered yearly, 
this betting gross would represent about 
$300 for every black person in Harlem or 
16 percent of family income. In the 94 
percent black Bedford-Stuyvesant section 
of Brooklyn, Lasswell and McKenna 
(1972: 55-62) examined numbers gambling 
between 1963 and 1970. Their estimates 
are the most reliable of any. They found 
that impoverished residents spent be- 
tween' 2.5 and 5.1 percent of per capita 
income on numbers bets. Admittedly, 
these estimates of betting volume are 
crude and vary widely. Nonetheless, even 
the lower estimates indicate that numbers 
betting represents a significant waste of 
money by poor people. 

Why do poor blacks waste money on 
numbers? The sociological literature on 
gambling is scanty (Scimecca, 1971: 56; 
Tec, 1964: 105) and it offers only two ef- 
forts to explain numbers gambling as op- 
posed to gambling in general, the usual 
focus. The two offer exclusively cultural 
explanations. Carlson (1940) called atten- 
tion to ‘‘the culture complex” underlying 
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the numbers gambling of Detroit blacks. 
This complex included dream interpreta- 
tion, folklore. and music, social roles, 
spiritualism,’ ceremonial festivities, fad 
and fashion in playing style, and an exten- 
sive gambling jargon. McCall (1963) 
stressed the ‘‘symbiotic’’ relationship be- 
tween spiritualist cults and numbers 
gambling, claiming that the superstitions 
mutually reinforced each other. The cul- 
tural source of the superstition McCall 
identified as animistic religions of West 
Africa and Caribbean ‘‘hoodoo.”’ In view 
of the heavy folklore surrounding the 
numbers complex, cultural explanations 
have an undeniable plausibility. More- 
over, the metropolitan black press con- 
tinues to depict numbers gambling as a 
“soul? preoccupation (E. Brown, 1973) 
while reminding readers that blacks in- 
vented the game. In all cases, what is 
evoked is a specifically black cultural heri- 
tage rather than a generalized ‘‘culture of 
poverty.” Nonetheless, the prevailing cul- 
tural interpretation of numbers gambling 
among blacks comes down to a cultural- 
consumption interpretation of poverty 
among this group. 

The evidence supporting the cultural 
side of black numbers gambling is too 
strong to deny, but a close look at num- 
bers gambling turns up three telling 
anomalies. First, of cultural theories of 
gambling in general, the preeminent is 
Devereaux (1968; see also Thurner, 1956) 
who stresses the incompatibility between 
gambling and the Protestant work ethic. 
The obvious difficulty is that black num- 


bers gamblers are predominantly Protes- 


tant fundamentalists whose gambling can 
only occur despite the restraint of this 
religious tradition. Hence, the cultural 
baggage of blacks does not provide un- 
mixed support for numbers gambling. 
Second, a cultural explanation of black 
numbers gambling cannot account for the 
70-80 percent of numbers gamblers who 
are now nonblack. This objection was less. 
serious when numbers was an exclusively 
black preoccupation, but the subsequent 
-diffusion of the game to: nonblacks com- 
pels the conclusion that cultural con- 
tinuities originating in the black heritage 
cannot give the whole explanation. The 
supposed improvidence of the lower class 
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offers a class cultural explanation for 


‘numbers gambling by. the black and 


nonblack poor. However, the actual dis- 
tribution of gambling among social classes 
lends little evidentiary support. Li and 
Smith (1976) reported national survey data 
which show that the propensity to gamble 
is positively associated with socioeco- 
nomic status, a result repugnant to any 
class cultural theory. The best evidence 
cited in support of a negative relationship 
between socioeconomic status and gam- 
bling is Tec (1964; see also Newman, 1972: 
85). However, Tec concentrated only on 
football pool gambling, an admitted 
preoccupation of the working class. 
Numerous studies (Bloch, 1951: 218; 
Commission, 1975: 13) report that identt- 
fiable social groups have favorite gam- 
bling activities. For example, the Fund for 
the City of New York (1972) reported that 
low-income gamblers preferred numbers, 
but high-income gamblers preferred 
casino games; at middle-income levels, 
sports and race track betting prevailed. 
This mosaic of gambling preferences im- 
plies that the correlation between social- 
economic status and gambling depends 
upon which gambling game is under 
scrutiny. 

Third, a fundamental assumption of any 
cultural theory of gambling is the expecta- 


tion that rates should remain stable over 


long periods of time in reflection of cul- 
tural divergences. But the history of lot- 
tery gambling in general (Light, 1974: 
§2—3) and numbers gambling in particular 
(Carlson, 1940: 4, 138, 158; Caldwell, 
1940: 30) shows abrupt shifts in participa- 
tion: lottery gambling increases in fre- 
quency in economic hard times and de- 
clines in periods of prosperity. Cultural 
theory cannot account for cyclical fluctua- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the increase in num- 
bers gambling in periods of business de- 
pression immediately suggests the anomie 
theory (Durkheim, 1951: 241-46). Merton ` 
(1957: 149) also identifies the numbers 
gambling of blacks as a form of ‘‘innova-— 
tive deviance.” Big prize lotteries offer 
the possibility of immense wealth to win- 
ners, and sociological treatments of these 
have commonly asserted that working- 
class bettors hope to strike it rich (Stock- 
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ing, 1932: 558; Marcum and Rowen, 1974: 
30; Ianni, 1974: 110), a conclusion conge- 
nial to anomie theory (Tec, 1964: 62; Zet- 
terberg, 1962: 122). A related view has 
developed in economics since the analysis 
of Friedman and Savage (1948) reversed 
the economists’ long-standing belief that 
gambling is always irrational. Even the 
enemies of gambling within the economics 
‘profession now acknowledge that gam- 
bling is “‘rational when a person’s wish to 
Obtain an otherwise unattainable large 
“prize is very large” (Rubner, 1966: 52). 
' Kadington (1972: 24; see also Off Track 
Betting Corporation, 1973: II) assumes 
that numbers gambling satisfies this condi- 
tion and, thus, justifies its economic ra- 
tionality. 

Anomje: theory fits big prize lotteries, 
but it does not fit numbers gambling be- 
cause numbers bettors do not expect to 
change life-style when they win. On an 
average bet of one dollar, a numbers. win- 
ner receives a pot which may range from 
$500 to $600. Players are expected to tip 
the runner ten percent of winnings, a prac- 
tice which reduces net gain to $450-$540. 
In the depressed Bedford-Stuyvesant sec- 
tor of Brooklyn, slum dwellers averaged 
only 50 cents a numbers wager, so their 
expected return was only $225 to $270 in 
1970. These calcualtions exaggerate ex- 
pected return because the game permits 
. less radical bets than the three-digit gig. In 
“single action, for example, a bettor 
selects only one digit at odds of 10 to 1. 
. The maximum return in this popular bet is 
only $6, less the runner’s tip. These re- 
turns fall far short of riches permitting a 
change in life-style. 


Personal Saving 


Sellin (1963:19; see also Ianni, 1974; 
110) supposes that numbers gambling 
thrives because a ‘‘segment of the popula- 
tion enjoys betting’ and does not regard it 
as harmful. But the entertainment theory 
does not correspond with the bettors’ 
understanding of the numbers game. On 
the contrary, they vigorously disclaim bet- 
ting for the thrill, fun or sport of it. Num- 
bers gamblers view the game as a rational 
economic activity and characteristically 
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refer to their numbers bets as ‘‘invest- 
ments” (Carlson, 1940: 138-9). 

Most gamblers understand their num- 
bers betting as a means of personal saving. 


` This ubiquitous self-justification is the 


crucial prop for the entire gambling order 
(Eadington, 1972: 29; Ianni, 1974: 78). The 
bettor’s justification for this seemingly 
preposterous misconception arises from 
unsatisfactory experiences with depos- 
itory savings techniques. Once a numbers 
collector has a man’s quarter, they aver, 
there is no getting it back in a moment of 
weakness. If, on the other hand, the quar- 
ter were stashed: at home, a saver would 
have to live with the continuing clamor of 
unmet needs. In a moment of weakness, 
he might spend the quarter. Therefore, in 
the bettor’s view, the most providential 
employment of small change is to bet it on 
a number (Grow, 1939: 213; see also . 
Whyte, 1943: 41). “The dime or quarter 
which one bets is scarcely missed,“ writes 
R. Brown (1973), “but when one ‘hits’ the. 
payoff is a chunk of money large enough 
to be really useful to the winner.” Bettors 
do win (Johnson, 1971: 42). On an average 
day, the betting public receives back in 
“hits”? fifty percent of its total wager. 
From the bettors’ perspective, numbers 
gambling is a means of converting change 
into lump sums; in effect, a savings 
method (see Samuelson, 1973: 423; Com- 
mission, 1975: 17). 

The methodical style of numbers gam- 
bling also indicates that bettors have 
adopted a long-range perspective, suggest- 
ing a rational savings strategy. The Fund. 
for the City of New York (1972: Appendix 
15) found that 72 percent of numbers bet- 
tors placed a bet “two or three times a 
week’’ and 42 percent bet every day. The 
Off Track Betting Corporation (1973) con- 
cluded that: “‘The typical numbers player 
currently wagers on the game between 2 
and 4 times a week.” Even more strik- 
ingly, the Fund for the City of New York 
(1972: Appendix 25) found that 41 percent 
of numbers bettors had been betting on 
the game for ten years or more, and 59 
percent for six to ten years. Indeed, the 
largest bettors were those who had been 
playing the longest. The frequency of wa- 
gering and the decades-long perseverance 
of numbers gamblers outlines an average 
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playing career which encompasses 1,300 
trials. In a decade of gambling at this rate, 
_ a gambler confidently can expect to hit at 

least once (for $550) against his total in- 
vestment of $1,300. Viewed from a dec- 
ade’s perspective, the expected return of a 
numbers gambling career approaches the 
expected value of the game (I[gnatin and 
Smith, 1976; Ianni, 1974: 78; Eadington, 
1972: 205). 

Numbers games attract funds which 
would not otherwise be saved in depos- 
itory accounts (cf. Rubner, 1966: 36). 
First, numbers gambling is convenient. 
Numbers runners make a regular circuit of 
their customers who thus do not have to 
go out of their way to bet. In addition, 
numbers stations are located in news- 
stands, pool halls, cigar stores and 
groceries which people visit on an average 
day. Therefore, even people who have 
savings accounts find it convenient to lay 
a dollar on a number while at the barber 
shop rather than risk making no ‘“‘invest- 
ment” at all in the day. The fund for the 
City of New York (1972: 57; see also Hal- 
ler, 1970: 623) concluded that a legalized 
numbers game would require seven to ten 
thousand outlets to compete with the il- 
legal game in convenience. In 1970, 
Bedford-Stuyvesant alone contained 1,345 
numbers runners whose business was 
making it easy to bet (Lasswell and 
McKenna, 1972: 111). 

The friendly atmosphere of numbers 
gambling encourages ‘‘saving.’’ People 
choose to deal with a numbers runner 
whom they trust and like (McKay, 1940: 
112-3). Therefore, interactions with this 
person are enjoyable. An established 
numbers station is usually operated in a 
small grocery store, candy shop or beauty 


parlor. Stores of this sort often serve as’ 


neighborhood hangouts as well as retail 
outlets (cf. Whyte, 1943: 143; Firey, 1947: 
190). When placing a bet, a gambler has an 
opportunity for a few moments of sociable 
interaction with whomever is hanging 
around. The sociable atmosphere of a 
numbers station thus stimulates to ‘‘sav- 
ing’ these persons who would otherwise 
simply have spent all small change. 
Numbers gambling also appeals to the 
race pride and community spirit of the 
ghetto public. The real extent of altruistic 
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motivations is unclear, but the experience 
of state lotteries suggests that altruistic 
motives do induce some people to gamble. 
When asked why they purchased Connec- 
ticut state lottery tickets, 82 percent of 
bettors mentioned financial reasons and 
33 percent the benefit to the state.! In 
some cases, blacks have actually gotten 
together in order to set up an unemployed 
friend as their numbers runner (McKay, 
1940: 112-3). However, even in cases 
where the direct support of a friend‘is not 
involved, blacks understand their num- 
bers gambling as a local form of work- 
relief (Drake and.Cayton, 1962: II, 493; 
Ottley, 1943: 155; Black Enterprise, 1973: 
44; Ofari, 1970: 44-5). Numbers gam- 
bling syndicates do provide a lot of em- 
ployment in black communities. Lasswell 
and McKenna (1972: 168) found that num- 
bers gambling syndicates were the largest 
employers in the slum, second only to the 
federal government. Numbers collectors 
frequently double as town criers and fund 
raisers on their rounds. One black infor- 
mant, an experienced collector in Detroit, 
observes that passing the hat for hard-luck 
cases was a regular function of his daily 
rounds. In this manner, the people who 
regularly dealt with him put themselves 
into a loose federation for mutual assist- 
ance in time of need. 


Consumer Credit 


In addition to drawing savings out of an 
impoverished population which finds sav- 
ing difficult, numbers-gambling banks also 
make credit available to poor people who 
would otherwise be unable to obtain it 
(Dominguez, 1976: 38). The capital fund 
from which this credit derives is the 
gambling play of the neighborhood. The 
methods by which this capital returns as 
credit to the local economy are sometimes 
circuitous and sometimes direct. 

Numbers runners make direct loans to 
customers. These direct loans are of two 
sorts. First, numbers runners sometimes 
permit the needy to borrow the where- 





' I am grateful to John T. Macdonald and Fillis W. . 
Stober, State of Connecticut, Commission on Spe- 
cial Revenue, for showing me these unpublished 
tabulations. 
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withal to bet. Eighteen percent of numbers 
players in New York City acknowledged 
placing bets on credit (Fund for the City of 
New York, 1972: Appendix 29). Among 
those who bet a dollar or more per day, 
this percentage increased to 23. Second, 
some runners lend cash to steady custom- 
ers. Nine percent of numbers players in 
New York City had borrowed cash from 
their numbers runner for some purpose 
other than betting. Among persons who 
usually bet a dollar or more per day, this 
percentage increased to 15 percent. These 
percentages are modest, and there is no 
indication of how recourse to credit varies 
with income or color. On the other hand, a 
1970 sample of California households 
(Day and Brandt, 1972: Table 6.2) found 
that eight percent of white and 15 percent 
of minority households with annual in- 
comes less than $7,500 reported borrow- 
ing money from a credit union. Therefore, 
the direct credit service of numbers 
gamblers is roughly comparable to credit 
unions in a low income population. 

A wider credit conduit is the return to 
the local community of numbers gambling 
profits as loan shark’s capital. This return 
is the standard underworld employment of 
numbers gambling profits (Seidl, 1968: 
32-3; Kaplan and Matteis, 1968). Con- 
Sumers and small businessmen are the 
principal customers of slum loan sharks 
who actually frequent banks in order to 
approach disappointed loan applicants, 
sometimes being waved or pointed out to 
these by the platform official (Seidl, 1968: 
16-7; 109-19, 139; Congressional Record, 
1967). In many cases, numbers gamblers 
and loan sharks are the same individual, 
who simply transfers money from one 
pocket to another when he changes roles 
(Anderson, 1974: 25, 127, 130-1; Ianni, 
1974: 80, 136; Knudten, 1970: 140). 


Business Investment 


Numbers racketeers have been the 
largest investors in black-owned business 
or ghetto real estate and the chief source 
of business capital in the ghetto (Roebuck, 
1967: 142; Drake and Cayton, 1962: II, 

487; Caldwell, 1940: 153; Strong, 1940: 
` 133; see also Whyte, 1943: 145; cf. Ofari, 
1970: 46). In addition, numbers bankers 
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have been virtually the only sources of 
business capitalization available to local 
blacks lacking collateral or credit rating 
(Cook, 1971). As a result of these loans, 
black-owned businesses not actually 
owned by numbers bankers were often in 
debt to them (Drake and Cayton, 1962: I, 
469). Finally, numbers bankers have been 
leading philanthropists in depressed black 
neighborhoods, making donations to 
churches and athletic teams, and provid- 
ing Christmas and Easter baskets for the 
poor (cf. Perucci, 1969; Whyte, 1943: 
142-5). 


MAINSTREAM FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS; 
MALFUNCTION 


One way to appraise the importance of 
numbers gambling in the financial life of 
the slum is to compare this subterranean 
financial system with the saving and in- 
vestment services of mainstream financial 
institutions, such as banks. Even a casual 
review of relevant literature proves that 
mainstream institutions do not now, nor 
have they ever in the past (U.S. Immigra- 
tion Commission, 1911: 216) been able to 
provide the same standard of financial 
service in depressed communities which 
they routinely provide in affluent ones 
(Hitz, 1971; Dominguez, 1976: 18). The 
‘chronic malfunction of mainstream finan- 
cial institutions in the slum leaves an 
enormous service gap in which a diversity 
of popular financial  institutions— 
including the numbers racket—plausibly 
may flourish. 


Saving 


Poor people in general and nonwhites in 
particular make less use of banks for sav- 
ings or checking accounts than do non- 
poor (Lewis, 1968: 190-2; Irons, 1971: 
420). Low income is the most obvious 
cause: the less money people earn, the. 
less they have to deposit in banks. Na- 
tional survey data confirm this expecta- 
tion (see Table 1). The consumption of 
banking services declines as income de- 
clines. Of those who own no savings ac- 
count, 75 percent (1972) and 80 percent 
(1970) explained that lack of “‘money left 
over” after paying bills was the reason 
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Table 1. Usage of Banking Services by Color and Family Income, 1966 and 1972 
Have a Have a Regular 
Savings Account (% ) Checking Account (% ) 
1966 1972 1966 1972 
All Persons 52 73 56 76 
Family Income: 
$15,000 & over l 84 f : 85 
10-14,999 14 81 84 83 
6--9,999 68 72 78* 76 
4-5 ,999 47 58 63" 62 
Under 4,000 28 38* 
Color: 
White 60 74 71° 80 
Nonwhite 30 61 23" 48 


Sources: Opinion Research, 1966: 33, 71; Harris, 1972: 49, 55. 


* Regular and/or special checking account. 


(Harris, 1972: 73; Opinion Research, 1966: 
39). Among those who had no checking 
account, 45 percent (1962) and 46 percent 
(1966) blamed lack of money, the modal 
explanation. 


Investment 


A result of nondepositing in banks is 
noncreation of capital funds in them. ‘This 
shortage begins the ‘‘capital gap’’ in the 
inner city, a condition which strangles 
consumer, mortgage and business credit 
alike (Garvin, 1971: 445). Moreover, such 
funds as do make their way into deposit 
accounts in low-income areas do not, in 
general, find local investment outlets. Be- 
cause they lack collateral and have irregu- 
lar and low income, poor residents make 
bad risks for bank loans (King, 1929: 
18-9; Neifeld, 1939: 169; Dominguez, 
1976: 19). In addition, the sums poor 
people borrow are normally too small to 
permit profitable lending (U.S. Senate, 
1970: 89, 160; 1968: 404). Even credit 
unions require federal subsidies to offer 
loans to the poor at legally permissible 
rates of interest (Cargill, 1973). Therefore, 
consumer finance companies, like banks, 
also avoid poor families (Booth, 1973: 71). 

Small business loans in poverty areas 
are more risky than investments in corpo- 
rate. or government securities (Cross, 
1969: 45, 46; U.S. Senate, 1970: 148). Ad- 
verse profit considerations also have 
shaped mortgage lending policies in inner 
cities. Savings and loan associations 


routinely refuse to issue mortgages in 
‘tred-lined’’ areas deemed to be in deteri- 
oration (U.S. Senate, 1975). The unde- 
sirability of consumer, business or 
mortgage investment opportunities has re- 
sulted in a flight of capital from the inner 
city to more profitable suburban locations 
(see Orren, 1974: 145--78). A source of 
interracial tension, this flight of capital 
owes more to economic calculation than 
to color prejudice. In 1971, for example, 
all U.S. banks had 13 percent of tofal as- 
sets in government securities whereas the 
nation’s 20 black-owned banks had 30 
percent of their assets so invested. The 
ultra-conservative investment policies of 
the black-owned banks led Brimmer 
(1971) to observe that the black banks 
were ‘‘diverting resources from the black 
community into the financing of the na- 
tional debt.” This investment policy con- 
tributes to the ‘‘almost total void of low 
cost credit and capital’’ in the inner city 
(U.S. Senate, 1968: 408). 


Bank-Community Relations 


Nonfinancial barriers to the normal op- 
eration of depository institutions arise 
from the mutual lack of sympathy of 
bankers and the poor. The cultural ethos 
of a bourgeois society provides bankers 
with no basis for an indulgent view of poor 
people, and the problem is more acute — 
when the poor are also nonwhite. Blacks 
have complained for over 200 years that 
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white bankers discriminate against them 
(Light, 1972: 19). This persistent com- 
plaint turned up in Harris’ (1972: 94) re- 
search for the banking industry. In this 
survey, 43 percent of nonwhites but only 
18 percent of whites agreed that banks 
made it ‘‘too difficult” for nonwhites to 
obtain loans. 

Banking industry research (Harris, 
1970: 97-8) confirms that the loan 
turndown rate ‘‘has been highest among 
lower income groups and nonwhites.”’ 
Bankers also have acknowledged the in- 
terpersonal problems which arise when 
white credit managers refuse nonwhite 
customers (U.S. Senate, 1970: 195~6). 
However, banking industry spokesmen 
have denied that bankers’ race prejudices 
were the source of the problem (Haugen, 
1968: 103; U.S. Senate, 1970: 160; see also 
Marsh, 1971). The practical line between 
prejudice and an adverse but impartial 
bank decision is difficult to draw because 
of the connection of color characteristics 
with economic marginality. A U.S. Senate 
(4968) investigation addressed allegations 
that the racism of white bankers was re- 
sponsible for the inner city financial gap. 
However, the extensive hearings provided 
no. evidence of more than a clash of cul- 
tural standards; and subsequent research 
also has unearthed no evidence that the 
color antipathies of bankers distort their 
business judgment. 

Nonetheless, poor minorities fervently 
believe that bankers discriminate against 
them and discourage their patronage (Day 
and Brandt, 1972: 102). This belief 
nourishes the antipathy of these people to 
banks (Cross, 1969: 51, 54, 66; Kurtz, 
1973: 55). Banking industry research 
shows a decline of confidence in banks as 
family income declines (Harris, 1972: 28; 
1970: 46), but color makes an autonomous 
contribution. Black people are more 
alienated from banks than would be ex- 
pected on the basis of income or educa- 
tional attainment alone (Root, 1966: 65). 
Selby and Lindley (1973) found that At- 
lanta blacks were less prone than whites 
to maintain a checking account, even 
holding constant the blacks’ generally 
lower income and educational level. 
Similarly, banking industry research (Har- 
ris, 1972: 49) found that among families 
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with incomes under $6,000 a year, the 
poorest class, 62 percent had checking ac- 
counts but only 48 percent of nonwhites 
did (Table 1). More generally, surveys 
record a level of disenchantment with 
business and banks which is higher among 
nonwhites than among the poor. For 
example, Harris (1972: 131) found that 
among families with annual incomes less 
than $6,000, 37 percent rated banks “‘very 
high’’ in their concern for helping the local 
community, but only 28 percent of non- 
whites agreed. Harris (1970: 130) also 
found that among families with annual in- 
comes less than $6,000, 34 percent per- 
ceived bankers as ‘“‘highly concerned” 
with helping their community, but only 16 
percent of nonwhites made this friendly 
rating. 

Naturally, many expressions of mistrust 
reflect hostile stereotypes rather than 
harsh experience. Harris (1970: 46; also 
Hiltz, 1971: 996) reported that nonwhites 
indicated less familiarity than whites with 
every type of financial institution except 
the sales finance company. Ignorance and 
public image in principle are open to 
change through ‘‘education”’ which 
bankers now view as the key to extending 


their market in black and low-income 


areas. The banks’ record of recent exten- 
sions m response to ‘‘advertising and 
promotional activities’’ proves that poor 
people’s unfavorable attitudes are open to 
suasion (Opinion Research, 1966: 74). 

However, the malfunction of main- 
stream service in inner cities is neither 
epiphenomenal, nor easily rectified within 
a profit system. To extend service mar- 
kets in low-income neighborhoods, depos- 
itory institutions must surmount the bar- 
riers posed by the residents’ poverty as 
well as their ignorance of and antipathy 
toward banks. Although the record of re- 
cent extensions proves these barriers are 
not insuperable, the dollar costs of attract- 
ing new bank customers increase as the 
income of the new customers decreases, 
but marginal revenues decline. Hence, 
profit-making institutions cannot provide 
normal service levels in poverty areas. As 
a result, the private burden of supporting 
the savings-investment cycle in such lo- 
calities falls upon whatever financial in- 
stitutions the poor improvise. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Banks combine the savings of depos- 
itors to create a capital fund for business, 
mortgage and consumer investments. 
Numbers banks mimic this rhythm, first 
taking in the ‘‘savings’’ of the poor, then 
returning capital to the poor community in 
the form of usurious loans, free loans, 
philanthropy and direct business invest- 
ments by racketeers. Therefore, numbers 


gambling banks are an irregular financial 


institution. 

Prevailing economic conditions in black 
neighborhoods mutely suggest that num- 
bers banks have not provided a level of 
financial service sufficient to sustain eco- 
nomic development, even though they 


helped to close a gap left by the chronic ` 


malfunction of mainstream financial in- 
stitutions. Numbers banking did not, 
therefore, represent a ‘‘sensible, strong, 
and: adequate response to environment,’ 

{Ghizer, 1974: 42). From the point of view 
‘of local economic development and col- 
lective sociat mobility, the numbers-føoaąn 


shark system. is less efficient than rotatitig: 


credit associations, another financial im- 
provisation-of urban blacks (hight, 1972; 
Bonnett, 1976). 

This explanation extends and: amplifies 
the strictly cultural view of numbers 
gambling which has hitherto prevailed in 
sociological literature. Numbers gambling 
of blacks actually reflects the conjoint in- 
fluence of institutional as well as cultural 
causes. On the institutional side, the mal- 
function of mainstream financial com- 
munities in low-income communities 
creates a financial problem. Residents 
reach into their cultural repertoires for 
solutions. The solutions they extract have 
consequences for the rate and character of 
local economic development. 

The case of numbers gambling suggests 
that cultural and institutional causes may 
operate in tandem, and their segregation 
in sequential all-cultural or all-institutional 
historical phases is not an adequate reso- 
lution of their tension. Cultural repertoires 
offer whole or partial solutions for 
institutionally-induced disabilities. There- 
fore, the institutional disability and the 
cultural solution coexist. When institu- 
tions obstruct, victims cope. There is no 
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reason to suppose that all victims’ cultural 
repertoires contain the same remedies nor 
that all remedies have identical conse- 
quences. True, numbers gambling is a 
remedy, but a wasteful] one; and the 
chronic malfunction of financial institu- 
tions which encouraged this remedy does 
not render numbers gambling a fully satis- 
factory alternative. 
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NOTES ON THE CRIMINOGENIC HYPOTHESIS: 
A CASE STUDY OF THE AMERICAN LIQUOR INDUSTRY* 


NORMAN K. DENZIN 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


American Sociological Review 1977, Vol. 42 (December):905—920 


- This case study of a single economic enterprise, stressing a symbolic interactionist perspective, 
examines the five tiers which make up the American liquor industry: distillers, distributors, 
retailers, drinkers and the legal order. Consistent with the interactionist method, attention is 
given to the relationships and actions that constitute the worlds of this social structure. The 
alcoholic beverage and the drinker-consumer relationship is a central focus of attention from 
level to level within the tiers of the industry. Special attention is given to criminogenic activities 
within and among the five tiers of this industry. The historical context and social interactions 
from which these activities arise are given emphasis. Finally, a tentative schema is suggested 
for analyzing criminogenic activities within the American liquor industry and, perhaps, within 


other industries as well. 


Whiskey and alcoholic beverages have 
been produced in the United States since 
1640 and have been taxed intermittently 
by the federal and state governments since 
1791. The 18th Amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act of 1919 stopped the growth of 
the industry and made the production of 
alcoholic beverages (except for medicinal, 
sacramental or scientific research pur- 
poses) illegal. While a few distillers re- 
mained in production under strict gov- 
ernmental control, the majority of distil- 
lers were driven out of business to be re- 
placed by bootleggers (Sinclair, 1964; 
Gusfield, 1963; Kane, 1965). 


OVERVIEW 


In this article I wish to examine, froma | 


symbolic interactionist perspective, the 
organizational development of the Ameri- 
can liquor industry since Prohibition. 


* I wish to thank Patricia T. Clough for her assist- 
ance in this research. Graduate students in Sociology 
414-416 at the University of Illinois gathered ethno- 
graphic data on the public drinking establishments 
discussed in the text. Portions of this research were 
supported. by the Graduate College Research Board 
and the Department of Sociology ofthe University of 
Illinois. The comments of Evelyn K. Denzin, Sidney 
J. Kronus, William Cockerham, Stanley Cross and 
Julian Simon were particularly helpful. Finally, I 
wish to thank Catherine Daubard for her assistance 
in the ordering and reconceptualization of the entire 
research question. 
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Blumer’s (1969) proposals for the founda- 
tions of a theory of organizations suggest 
that the interactionist examines and stresses 
the informal, as opposed to the formal 
attributes of any organizational complex. 
Rather than viewing organizations in rigid, 
static terms, the interactionist sees organ- 
izations as living, changing forms which 
may outlive the lives of their respective 
members and, as such, take on histories 
that transcend individuals, conditions and 
specific situations. Rather than focusing 
on formal structural attributes, the in- 
teractionist focuses on organizations as 
negotiated productions that ‘differentially 
constrain their members; they are seen as 
moving patterns of accomodative adjust- 
ment among organized parties. Although 
organizations create formal structures, 
every organization in its day-to-day activi- 
ties is produced and created by individu- 
als, individuals who are subject to and 
constrained by the vagaries and inconsis- 
tencies of the human form. Organizations 
((including the licensed alcoholic- 
beverage industry) are best concep- 
tualized as complex, shifting networks of 
social relationships. The sum total of 


' these relationships—whether real or only 


symbolized, whether assumed and taken 
for granted or problematic and 
troublesome—constitute the organization 
as it is sensed, experienced, and acted 
upon by the individual or relational 
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member. Power, control, coercion and 
deception become central commodities of 
negotiation in those arenas that make up 
the organization. 

Hamilton et al.’s (1938:3-4) image of an 
industry is well-suited to this analysis of 
the liquor industry. They remark: 


In a literal sense, there is no such thing as an 
industry... . Instead . . . there is only a host 
of individuals . . . engaged in a varied as- 
sortment of personal activities—the digging 
of coal, the smelting of ore, the advancement 
of personal fortunes. .. . They are human 
beings who engage in human activities... . It 
is amid this babble of tongues, this confusion 
of purposes, this drama of divergent dramas 
that industry is to be found. .. . Yet industry 
is aname for what is at best a loose aggregate 
of business units engaged in performing a 
single service or producing a single commod- 
ity.... An industry is like an individual . . . 
it has a character, a structure, a system of 
habits of its own. Its pattern is out of accord 
with a normative design; its activities con- 
form very imperfectly with a charted course 
of industrial events. 


This investigation, starting from such 
assumptions, utilizes a case study method 
and focuses upon interactions and negoti- 
ations among members of this industry. 
Data have been drawn from all levels of 
the industry, but in particular the state of 
Illinois and the twin cities of 
Champaign-Urbana. The attention to 
negotiations among organizational mem- 
bers led directly and immediately to the 
consideration of criminogenic activities. I 
shall examine the extent to which 
criminogenic and quasi-legal behaviors 
have served the interests of the members 
of this industrial complex (see Bell, 1960; 
Gross, forthcoming). I hope to show that 
this criminogenic tendency (that is, the 
intended and unintended violation of the 
legal code) is present at all levels of the 
industry and can be traced to the historical 
context of the industry’s development, to 
its present structure, and to the relational 
patterns which exist within what appears 
to be a single economic enterprise. Basic 
to the analysis which follows is the as- 
sumption that the organizational structure 
of any industry involves multiple tiers, 
levels or social worlds of interaction. 
Taken together, these multiple segments 
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constitute the organization as its members 
know it (Hamilton et al., 1938). Five such 
tiers, manufacturers, distributors, re- 
tailers, the legal order and drinkers, will 
be identified. Criminogenic activity 
evolves as a result of interaction among 
(as well as within) each of these tiers. 
As one moves from the local level to the 
state, regional and national levels of the 
industry, the actual drinking transaction 
and the drinking act become less prob- 
lematic. What emerges as problematic is 
the production, distribution and sale of a 
single product—the alcoholic beverage. 
This product—however bottled, branded, 
endorsed, packaged, priced or 
displayed—-must somehow reenter the 
system where its last contender exited, be 
this the storeroom of the wholesaler, the 
shelves of the retailer or the refrigerator of 
the consumer. These two objects—one an 
actor (the drinker-consumer), the other a 
product (the alcoholic beverage)—emerge 
as central to the American liquor industry. 
They must be brought together, over and 
over again, and American society has 
given the liquor industry the license and 
mandate to join these two commodities in 


‘any of a variety of ways (Abrahamson, 


1938:395—429). $ 


HISTORICAL CONTEXTS 
The interlocking effects of Prohibition 


. and Repeal set the historical context for 


the post-1934 expansion of the liquor in- 
dustry, and their enactment served to 
make the liquor industry a unique 
enterprise within the American market- 
place. 

Perhaps thé most striking effect of 
Prohibition/Repeal was the concentration 
of alcohol manufacture in the hands of 
four large distillers—(1) Distillers Cor- 


-poration (Seagrams, Ltd.), (2) Schenley 


Distillers Corporation, (3) National Distil- 
lers Products Corporation and (4) Walker 
(Gooderham & Worts, Ltd.). By the mid- 
1920s the Big Four had absorbed some 60 
distillers in Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky 
(East, 1952; Oxenfeldt, 1951). The Big 
Four, unlike many of their smaller com- 
petitors, were able to survive Prohibition 
because, concomitant with their cushion 
of capital, (1) they. were able to establish 
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or maintain Canadian bases of operation 
and/or (2) they were able to receive gov- 
ernment sanction for the production of 
alcohol for legal uses (Oxenfeldt, 1951). 

Prohibition and the public furor accom- 
panying it convinced the large distillers 
that, if the production of liquor was to be 
not merely legal but also profitable, the 
public image of the liquor industry (and of 
alcohol consumption) must be trans- 
formed. This attempt at dramaturgical 
management took two directions: (1) to 
transform the image of the distilling indus- 
try itself which had been tainted by the 
violence and corruption of bootleg pro- 
duction and (2) to transform the act of alco- 
hol consumption to a socially-approved 
act. The latter was especially important 
because temperance forces and anti- 
saloon sentiment among large segments of 
the population did not immediately dissi- 
pate with Repeal. The following statement 
well illustrates the tactic used by distillers 
to create a more favorable image for alco- 
hol consumption: 


In order to forestall attacks from various dry 
organizations, which the WTCU 
spearheaded, we emphasized one of the 
basic principles of the Distilled Spirits Insti- 
tute [DSI]: moderation, moderate drinking. 
Don’t over-sell, don’t over-drink. [Frank 
Schwengel, retired brigadier-general and 
marketing advisor for Seagrams]. (Durrell, 
1967:3) 


A concomitant technique was to dis- 
associate the distilling industry from 
tavern consumption. According to a prom- 
inent legal consultant for DSI (field inter- 
view, July 1975), after Repeal, distillers 
shifted from a saloon concept of consump- 
tion to a carry-home model. Distillers 
turned their economic efforts to the con- 
struction of a “‘rational,’’ non-tavern, 
retail-outlet sales program.! By separating 
themselves from taverns, the distillers 
placated the anti-saloon-league advocates 
and succeeded in placing the blame for 
alcohol misuse upon the saloon drinker. 


' Brewers were given taverns, or so it appears. As 
one distilling executive remarked, ‘There are only 
ten bars in Chicago where I want our product sold" 
(field interview, June, 1975). Today, approximately 
75% of all alcoholic beverages are consumed in off- 
premise locales. , 
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The passage of Repeal was proposed, of 
course, under the condition that not only 
would the production and sale of alcohol 
be legalized, but also that government 
regulation and taxation would be imposed. 
Much of the propaganda extolling gov- 
ernment regulation and taxation (and, 
thereby, gaining support for Repeal) was 
financed by large distillers and brewers 
(Dobyns, 1940:6). For some groups, the 
economic benefit of alcohol taxation held 
sway. Much publicity stressed the loss of 
tax monies from liquor sales combined 
with the high cost of attempting to enforce 
Prohibition. Business, chafing under the 
taxation burden of World War I, was par- 
ticularly susceptible to this argument and 
threw support behind the Repeal move- 
ment. Propaganda, supported by the large 
corporations (particularly DuPont), went 
so far as to promise that the recent and 
unpopular income tax could be eliminated 
by the use of tax monies from alcohol. 
Other groups, even some sincere temper- 
ance groups, were influenced by the sup- 
posed benefits of government regulation. 
The argument was emphasized that Pro- 
hibition bred more social ills than it cured 
and that the bootleg trade was far more 
detrimental than would be a well- 
regulated, legal industry (Dobyns, 
1940: 19-27). 

It was hoped that a conciliatory attitude 
toward regulation and taxation by the dis- 
tilling industry would pay off in the long 
run by moderating public opinion of the 
industry itself and of alcohol use. In the 
meantime, the liquor industry encouraged 
government control as the price it was 
willing to pay for legalization. 

‘As it turned out, government regulation 
never proved to be much of an inhibition 
to profits. One reason for this was that the 
liquor industry itself helped to write the 
rules. Within ten days of ratification of the 
21st Amendment, a Code Authority was 
created, consisting of the top executives 
from the large distillers. President 
Roosevelt directed the Code Authority to 
draw up a set of guidelines for the federal 
regulation of their industry. Owsley Brown 
(president of Brown-Foreman Distillers), 
L. S. Rosensteil (Schenley’s) and Frank 
Thompson (Seagram’s) created the Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute (DSI). In the im- 
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mediate post-Repeal days, the industry, 
_ through DSI, worked closely with the fed- 
eral government——-a government-industry 
relationship which may be without prec- 
edent in American history (Durrell, 1967). 

DSI encouraged high government regu- 
Jation and taxation as a cover behind 
which to hide and reform their collective 
self-image. While appearing to meekly ac- 
cept a weak position, they learned from 
their industrial counterparts in oil, rail- 
roads and automobiles how to cover their 
ever-expanding behaviors through the 
newly emerging and complex antitrust 
laws. The liquor corporations kept a low 
profile, concentrated on dramaturgical 
management, and busied themselves be- 
hind the scenes in the direction of vertical 
and horizontal integration. Furthermore, 
Repeal put- a great deal of the responsibil- 
ity for regulation of the liquor industry 
upon state and local officials (as well as 
national officials). This placed liquor cor- 
poration representatives in a situation 
where they could corrupt the very persons 
who were intended to control them. 

A final consequence of Prohibition/ 
Repeal was that government regulation in- 
troduced what came to be termed the 
three-tier system of distribution in the 
wine and spirits industry. Under this sys- 
tem, 


the three levels of supplier, wholesaler and 
tetailer must be maintained separate and in- 
dependent of each other, and the supplier 
must sell only to the wholesaler, and the 
latter only to the retailer. The wholesaler, 
therefore, stands between the retailer and 
the manufacturer. (Switzer, 1975:5S) 
Hidden in the above language is one 
basic point which had been the touchstone 
of the Anti-Saloon League; namely, that 
distillers and brewers owned, or staked 
tavernkeepers, imposed quotas upon them 
and forced them to take money out of the 
pockets of family men (Sinclair, 1964; 
Gusfield, 1966). ‘‘Tied taverns” or “tied 
houses,” as they were called, permitted 
outside interests to control the politics, 
moralities and drinking patterns of local 
communities. By placing the wholesaler 
between the manufacturer and the re- 
tailer, the state and federal governments 
attempted to break the tied-tavern 
relationship—at least on the surface. 
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OBDURATE REALITIES 


At the national level, Repeal produced a 
complex set of laws and procedures 
unique to every state in the United States 
(see Distilled Spirits Council, 1974). These 
procedures include tax and its collection 
procedures, size of retail containers, local 
option rulings on retail sales and license 
permits for distillers’ representatives. 
Also at the national level, antitrust laws 
and federal tax statutes? set boundaries . 
for corporate activity. 

At the state level, each State Liquor 
Commission sets the regulations and mod- 
ifications of the three-tier system of distil- 
ler, distributor and retailer. There are two 
state models. Monopoly states permit the 
sale of bottled distilled spirits only in 
state-owned stores. License states are 
states where distilled spirits are sold under 
a licensed, private enterprise system. This 
system operates with three variations. For 
example, in Illinois distributors are given. 
territorial monopolistic rights for the dis- 
tribution of a particular brand-name prod- 
uct. In addition, licensed resident manu- 
facturers (rectifiers) may sell beverages 
manufactured within the state directly to 
retailers (Switzer, 1975). 

States also set minimum age limits for 
consumption of alcoholic beverages and, 
in some states, this may be differentiated 
between hard liquor and beer or wine. 

At the local level, local liquor commis- 
sions (which in Hlinois are headed by the 
mayor) set laws regulating the number of 
and fees for liquor licenses, decide who 
receives liquor licenses, and define 
operating procedures for retail establish- 
ments (i.e., hours of operation). Local 
communities also may set limits such as 


2 Government taxation and regulation created a 
dual effect upon the current system. Liquor taxation 
is the most expensive factor in producing every gal- 
lon of distilled alcohol. Federal] taxation is $10.50 per 
gallon, state tax may be as high as $2.50, and some 
communities impose a local option tax. This situa- 
tion causes distillers to comment that the cheapest 
product in their industry is the alcoholic beverage. 
Because federal and state taxes must be paid by 
the distiller before the product leaves his warehouse 
(i.c., before payment of account), the liquor industry 
is a high capital, low-labor business—a characteristic 
which discourages competition from small-scale 
entrepreneurs. 
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minimum age for consumption of alco- 
holic beverages and impose a local excise 
tax on alcoholic beverages. 

These legal procedures, variably 
enforced and understood, influence the 
operation of this industry at every tier- 
level. Such codes also define thé:circum- 
stances for criminogenic behavior at each 
level. Members of one tier may be un- 
aware of, or only partially understand the 
laws which apply to any other tier. In 
addition, they may be unaware of, or mis- 
understand those laws and regulations 
which apply to their own level (field inter- 
views, 1975). 


FIVE-TIER STRUCTURE OF THE 
AMERICAN LIQUOR INDUSTRY 


As Hamilton et al. (1938:3-4) observed, 
there is no such thing as a single industry. 
At least five different tiers resolve into 
distinct social worlds which constitute 
those collective realities that make up this 
particular industry. The 21st Amendment 
recognized the three tiers of distiller, dis- 
tributor and retailer. Closer inspection re- 
veals the presence of two additional tiers: 
first, drinkers themselves and second, 
those individuals and agencies committed 
to the enforcement of the liquor laws— 
state and local liquor commissions, the 
police, the FBI, the Treasury Department, 
and the Bureau of Alcohol, Firearms and 


Tobacco (BAFT). 


Distillers 


At the executive level of rival distilling 
firms, hostile, not cordial or congenial re- 
lationships appear to be the pattern, al- 
though these participants will seldom 
permit personal animosities to enter into 
profitmaking decisions. Oxenfeldt 
(1951:478) notes that the executive offices 
of the large distillers are all located in New 
York City, within a short radius of one 
another. (There has been a recent regional 
shift to Chicago.) The executives meet 
often and know one another well. With 
few exceptions, they belong to the same 
organizations and clubs, including DSI 
and the Licensed Beverage Industries In- 
stitute. They also contribute to the same 
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chatities, all in the collective name of the 
industry. ‘Oxenfeldt (1951:478) states: 


There is no close personal friendship be- 
tween the top executives of the major distil- 
ling ‘corporations . . . their relations vary 
somewhere between friendly rivalry and in- 
tense. personal antagonism. 


Conversely, separate distillers tend to 
be tightly bound through kin relationships. 
Of the four major whiskey producers, all 
but one are family controlled, with control 
extending into pre-Prohibition days. (For 
an illustration of one such family, see 
Gaines, 1975.) The same pattern appears 
to hold for brewers and wineries, at least 
until quite recently (see Horowitz and 
Horowitz, 1965). - 

Two highly visible phenomena at the 
distilling level are the emphases placed 
upon in-house legal advice and upon ad- 
vertising. Every major distiller, brewer 
and vintner employs a legal staff. Its chief 
function is to monitor the changing laws 
within each state, to keep in touch with. 
relevant legal representatives of the indus- 
try, and to represent the best interests of 
the industry to local, state and national 
political entities. They ensure that their 
corporations do not grossly violate any 
stature or ruling that would inhibit the sale 
of their products. These staffs also enter 
into negotiations with distributors when 
territorial contracts aré reviewed annually 
and new quotas set (see Distributor sec- 
tion). 

The respective advertising arms of the 
industry bid against one another at the 
agency level to capture ever-larger drink- 
ing audiences (Bretzfield, 1955; Simon, 
1969). Advertising points to perhaps the 
largest and most heterogeneous sector of 
the liquor world: the drinkér, the ultimate 
point of contact for all the interactions 
that make up this world. The drinker can 
make or break new programs. His pur- 
chasing patterns determine package pro- 
grams and advertising campaigns, and his’ 
shifting moods—regarding taste, product: 
and brand—enter into the long-range 
planning programs of the ras dis- 
tributor and retailer. . 


3 One example will serve to highlight the centrality 
of the drinker-consumer in this process (but also see 
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Distillers also engage in product promo- 
tion within their own ranks. One distiller 
gives its corporate executives a ‘‘Friday 
package” which consists of a bottle of gin, 
vodka and blended whiskey. This is ex- 
pected to last one week, and they are ex- 
pected to display these products when 
they host social occasions. Each Friday 
afternoon at 4:00 PM these executives 
leave their offices with their gifts wrapped 
in brown paper bags. Their corporate 
identity is maintained, although the price 
of their gift is hidden (field interview, July, 
1975). 

The most striking characteristic of the 
distiller level is that such activity is a huge 
and complex concern, national and even 
multi-national in nature. Large corpora- 
tions view themselves as Big Business and 
define their activity as modern, ‘‘rational!’’ 
promotion of a product similar to any 
other product. The attitude of the modern 
corporate executive toward his product 
equates the sale of whiskey, beer and wine 
with the marketing of standard grocery 
items. The vice-president of sales for a 
large corporation which holds sole United 
States rights to import one of the four top 
scotches in the world remarked, ‘‘Scotch 
is no harder to sell than shoestrings or 
overalls. It’s a matter of marketing, pro- 
motion and packaging” (field interview, 
July, 1975). : 


Distributors 


As in the distilling tier, family ties bind 
many of the distributorships in the area 
studied. Eight of the ten wholesalers in the 





the discussion of street salesmen in the Distributor 
section). After eight years of planning, testing and 
field experimentation, Heublein, Inc., in the fall of 
1975, introduced a new product named ‘Hereford 
Cow” which comes in chocolate, mocha and straw- 
berry flavors. Aimed at youth, it was introduced 
simultaneously in two test cities, Champaign- Urbana 
and the South Side of Chicago. Hereford Cow was 
forced onto the shelves of all the bars served by the 
local distributor (see discussion of off-invoicing). 
Within four weeks it was rejected by all bars. While 
its initial sales in South Side Chicago of 150,000 
cases in two weeks far surpassed expectations, it has 
since dropped off in sales. Heublein is searching fora 
new product for this particular audience (field inter- 
views, August, 1975). 


” 
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seventeen-county area under considera- 
tion (downstate Ilinois) are related either 
through marriage or direct kin lineage. 

The most important advertising com- 
modity or medium for the distributor is the 
street salesman. He or she links the dis- 
tributor to the retailer and thereby con- 
nects the customer to the distiller. Dis- 
tributors (through street salesmen) must 
court retailers to maintain a clientele, and 
this courting process takes the form of 
special attention, extra visits and other 
favors. Distributors are required, at the 
same time, to conform with state regula- 
tions. For instance, the state of Illinois 
demands that all beer be paid for upon 
delivery and gives 30 days for all other 
alcoholic products. If a retailer or tavern 
owner fails to meet a payment deadline he 
or she goes on a delinquent payment list 
that is filed in the state capitol each Wed- 
nesday. No distributor can legally deliver 
to a retailer whose name is on the delin- 
quent list. 

In Ilinois, distributors typically receive 
a territory for the sale of a particular distil- 
ler’s products. Wholesalers cannot sell 
outside of their territories, but the agree- 
ment is that only one contract will be 
awarded per territory. Territories, how- 
ever, are not always clearly boundaried, 
and wholesalers often find themselves in a 
situation where a particular distiller has 
‘‘dualed” their territory (such a move may 
also be a threat or attempt to force the 
distributor to meet higher quotas of prod- 
uct sales). This means that two wholesale 
houses are in fierce competition to sell the 
same product to the same retail outlets. 
‘‘Dualing’’ leads to deals in an attempt to 
control territories. 

At the state level, the distiller is sup- 
posed to verify his territorial commitment 
to specific distributors by annually filing a 
list of accredited distributors who can sell 
his products. Typically, in order to obtain 
such a territorial monopoly contract, dis- 
tributors must meet quotas. When con- 
tracts are terminated, termination 1s gen- 
erally initiated by the distiller, who will 
argue that the distributor has not given his 
product sufficient attention over the last 
sales period. Since the distributor depends 
on distiller contracts, he must move a cer- 
tain amount of the product to survive. He 
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- must convince retailers to stock a certain 
amount of that distiller’s products. At the 
same time, if the retailer feels that he is 
being overloaded with unsaleable prod- 
ucts, he is likely to take his business 
elsewhere. In this way, the street sales- 
man must help the retailer to please his 
customers. However, the distributor can 
be caught between the public and the dis- 
tiller. One example comes from a street 
salesman who serves small racial and 
ethnic retail liquor. outlets in South 
Chicago. The drinkers in this area prefer 
to purchase (in pint-sized quantities) only 
the most prestigious scotches, bourbons, 
gins and vodkas. However, they change 
their taste patterns almost weekly, leaving 
the salesman either understocked or over- 
stocked for his outlets. (This drinker, who 
comprises over 50% of the drinking popu- 
lation in Washington, D.C., Chicago and 
New York City, is particularly problema- 
tic for the distilling industry [see Liquor 
Handbook, 1975].) 
Some distillers do, however, attempt to 
_ establish distributor loyalty to their prime 

items. One major distillery has an exclu- 
sive club to which only presidents of dis- 
tributorships can belong. Membership in 
the club is passed on from father to son; 
hence, the name ‘“‘Happy Sperm Club.” 
Should a father fail to produce a son, he 
must marry his daughter to a male who is 
willing to enter the business. Once the 
male heir assumes control, the father re- 
linquishes his membership in the club. A 
common practice of this club is to 
schedule a two-week vacation in some 
exotic resort area for distributors. Such 
notables as Gloria Steinem, Tom Hayden, 
Huey Newton, Merle Miler, Walter 
Hinkle, Bill Cosby and Don Rickles have 
lectured and entertained at these func- 
tions. 

Distributors represent the weakest link 
in the three-tier model. They can be re- 
jected by retailers or find themselves 
either ‘‘dualed’’ or without a contract 
from the distiller. They are in a poor bar- 
gaining position and are under constant 
pressure from the distiller to meet new 
quotas. Retailers can turn elsewhere; 
without distiller contracts, franchises and 
retail accounts, the distributor is out of 
business. 
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Retailers 


Retailers include both package outlets 
and on-premise sales (taverns). In 1944, 34 
families controlled 60 of the 80 local 
taverns in Champaign-Urbana. Since 
then, the number of taverns has more than 
doubled and the same families control a 
large proportion of these enterprises. One 
family controls all but one of the six local 
retail sales outlets (excluding grocery 
stores and drugstore chains). That family 
now has a virtual monopoly on retail 
sales. Family control typically extends 
through three generations. Intense family 
loyalty is engendered and a kind of 
entrepreneurial pride characterizes these 
industries. For instance, one of the princi- 
pal liquor retailers in Champaign-Urbana, 
when asked to comment on his chief com- 
petitor, stated, ‘‘It is my goal to drive that 
SOB out of the business. Even if I have to 
lose money on a particular deal, I will 
make a fool out of him.’’ Retailers also 
disrespect outsiders who rely upon 
chain-store assistance in the sale of alco- 
holic products: A large up-state retailer 
remarked, 

I started in 1934 with a corner shop and 

couldn’t even get a sign-in the door. I paid 

$200 a month rent. I paid off the bootleggers, 
the police; I kept up my bills. I didn’t let the 
outsiders drive me out. What do these 
people in the chain stores, the grocery stores 
and drug stores think they can do? They 
don’t know the business. They'll never drive 
me out. (field interview, June 1975) 


The modern retailer reads the Liquor 
Store Magazine (1974). He permits the 
distiller to rent shelf space in his store for 
prominent display of products.-He thinks 
in terms of more efficient ways to increase 
profits. 

The retailer must renew his license an- 
nually. When licenses are renewed (they 
cost from $1,250 to $1,500), the applicant 
is fingerprinted; local liquor commission- 
ers use this occasion to remind the appli- 
cant that it is a special privilege to hold 
such a license. Licenses can be suspended 
from two to thirty days, typically for serv- 
ing underage drinkers; and holders of liq- 
uor licenses cannot hold elected public 
office in the state of Illinois. 

The local retailer feels a resentment 
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toward the legal order, feeling that it de- 
prives him of his political and economic 
rights. They resent the outside chain-store 
entry into their market. (Between 1967 
and 1975, the number of retail licenses in 
Champaign-Urbana doubled, especially 
those for the off-premise consumption of 
beer, wine and distilled products. All but 
two of the new permits went to grocery 
and drugstore chains.) 


While retailers must maintain a cordial - 


relationship with the local legal structure, 
the nature of their business often demands 
that they engender a regular clientele. 
These two-demands can conflict with each 
other, as when drinkers resent being 
asked to show proof of age or to wait in 
. line while others do so. Bars or taverns 
often find that they must create a unique 
social world within their establishments to 
produce patron loyalty. One means for 
doing this is to adopt or manipulate the 
relevant social objects or symbols of the 
clientele they wish to attract. This can 
include the display of fraternity mugs and 
paddles, holding ‘‘playboy bunny’’ nights, 
sponsoring intramural football teams and, 
in some cases, hiring university football 
players as bar bouncers. This serves, in 
part, to connect the bar with the univer- 
sity’s athletic department. 

Drinkers are often regarded by bar 
owners as fickle. One local bar which had 
been existence for 25 years changed hands 
in the summer of 1975. The new owner, 
whose father had in fact owned the prop- 
erty, completely changed the decor and 
pinball arrangements in the “new bar.” 
He immediately lost a regular crowd that 
had roots going back 25 years. He is still in 
the process of regaining that lost crowd. 

The retail level connects most directly 
with the drinker. The retailer must, how- 
ever, negotiate with all other tiers in the 
industry. It is the most conspicuous, yet 
perhaps the most complicated tier. of all. 


The Drinker 


The drinker is the presence behind 
every other tier. Studied, courted, de- 
ceived, he keeps the system going. As we 
shall show later, distillers, distributors 
and retailers routinely violate or challenge 
the civil-legal code, yet are seldom taken 
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to court. It is the drinker who receives the 
most direct scrutiny by law enforcement 
officials and who is the most likely par- 
ticipant in the system to bear the legal 
burden of illegal production, distribution, 
sale and consumption. The drinker’s use 
and misuse of alcoholic beverages serve 
as a reminder that the object called alco- 
hol is consumed and acted upon under a 
variety of social definitions and circum- 
stances, some of which lead to unlawful 
behavior. 


The Legal Order 


The legal order consists, at the local 
level, of liquor commissions, the police 
and the courts. Retailers and drinkers re- 
ceive the closest surveillance at this level. 
At the state level, state liquor commis- 
sions monitor the conduct of retailers, dis- 
tributors and distillers. At the national 
level, BAFT, the FCC and FIC, and the 
Treasury Department (more generally) are 
responsible for locating illegal liquor 
transactions. 

The federal and state monitoring of liq- 
uor laws and liquor violations is weak. In 
Illinois, at the state level a six-person Liq- 
uor Control Commission, consisting of a 
president, secretary and director plus 
three adjunct members, oversees the op- 


eration of the state’s liquor code. This 


commission is reappointed after each 
gubernatorial election and has a nine- 
member investigative team that covers the . 
entire state. The federal government, ex- 
cept through the understaffed operations 
of the BAFT and FTC, is also in a weak 
position to monitor violations of the liquor 
codes. The failure of the state and federal 
governments to cooperate has led to a 
situation that currently is being exploited 
by organized crime (Cecil, 1974:2). 

At the local level, at least in theory, the 
administration of the civil-legal code is 
much more intense. The fact that all 
enforcement branches (liquor commis- 
sions, police and courts) may be in- 
tertwined politically potentially can 
mediate and distort the function they are 
intended to fulfill. 

At the legal level, the liquor industry ` 
is a very loosely-monitored, semi- 
understood and taken-for-granted system, 
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as the following interview with the pre- 
vious president of the Illinois Liquor Con- 
trol Commission reveals. When asked 
about Regulation 6, Article 4, which re- 
quires that all distillers place on file the 
territories wherein they have granted dis- 
tributors exclusive sales rights, he re- 
marked, ‘‘I have never heard of the rule; if 
it was important I would know about it”? 
(field interview, June, 1975). A prominent 
legal consultant for the distilling tier con- 
fessed that often members of the. state liq- 
uor commission call him when they have 
questions concerning the meaning of the 
law. Certainly, few drinkers are aware of 
the laws that limit the number of retail 
outlets in any city, nor are the prices of 
licenses commonly known. Additional 
complexity is introduced when multi- 
national corporations buy up specific dis- 
tillers and purchase exclusive sales rights 
to specific brands. One retailer remarked, 
“You never know from day to day who 
owns these damned corporations or what 
“their policies are’ (field interview, 
August, 1975). 


TIERS: COOPERATION, COMPETITION 
AND CRIMINOGENIC ACTIVITIES 


The present research focused on the 
organizational development since Repeal 
of the five tiers of the industry, with spe- 
cial attention given to criminogenic ac- 
tivity, be these behaviors of omission, 
comission, evasion or outright illegality. 
We shall examine such behaviors within 
each tier as well as those which emerge 
from the interrelationships among tiers. 

Repeal opened the way for a small 
group of distillers at the national level to 
capitalize on a relatively new and ambigu- 
ous situation. Not only did they have to 
redefine themselves for the federal gov- 
ernment, but they also had to formulate a 
collective image of self that could be sold 
to the public. The following discussion of 
each tier suggests that the industry has 
succeeded in becoming an in- 
stitutionalizéd American economic indus- 
try. Gross instances of corruption and il- 
legal behavior became clouded behind 
complicated corporate laws and local sta- 
tutes. In the end, drinkers, tavern owners, 
retailers, wholesalers, manufacturers and 
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the legal structure all profited. Deception 
and illusion became marketable com- 
modities. Bootleg liquor gradually disap- 
peared and up-graded alcoholic products 
appeared on the market. A normalized 
system that assumed a taken-for-granted 
nature emerged, was solidified and, 
gradually, became institutionalized into 
local, state and national laws. 

The multi-tiered liquor industry in the 
mid-1970s appears to be a highly stable 
enterprise. However, hidden behind its in- 
teractional structure are a variety of 
criminogenic activities, usually quite de- 
liberately calculated, which economically 
benefit one or more participant or tier in 
the system. The economic benefits are not 
confined just to profit margins on the 
stock market, nor to the dollars produced 
by a single bar or retail outlet at the end of 
a year. Rather, the economics of the liq- 
uor industry translate into private, per- 
sonal economies of style, career, prestige, 
power, collegiality and friendship. At each 
tier, different economies are battled over. 
This produces different criminogenic ac- 
tivities at each level. Often clouded be- 
hind elaborate symbolic campaigns and 
structures—e.g., a new drink for the 
young urban sophisticate—the industry 
and its participants enhance their own 
positions at someone else’s expense. The 
competitive interactions that tie tier mem- | 
bers together encourage intra-industry 
exploitation and criminogenic conduct 
(Benson, 1975; Gross, forthcoming). We 
shall present evidence in support of this 
argument, beginning with the distiller who 
is the most powerful force within the in- 
dustry. 


Distillers 


Distillers violate as well as challenge 
antitrust laws. Large corporations can 
hide behind complicated corporate struc- 
tures which allow them to gain major hold- 
ings in competing lines or to diversify 
within the same product line. 

A case in point is offered by the history 
of Heublein, Inc., which produces vodka, 
mixed cocktails, dry gin, cordials, beer, 
rum, table wines, sherries, and all wines 
sold under the names of Italian Swiss Col- 
ony, Inglenook, Lejon Petri and Gam- 
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barelli & Davito. Subsidiaries of Heub- 
lein, Inc. include Allied Grape Groups 
(82% controlled), United Vintners, Inc., 
Kentucky Fried Chicken Corporation, 


Heublein (Canada, Inc.), Heublein Inter- ` 


national Ltd. and Smirnoff Beverage & 
Import Company. The 1968 acquisition of 
controlling interest in United Vintner’s 
Inc. led the FTC to issue a complaint that 
Heublein’s was in violation of the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act. Heublein’s denied the 
charge, asserting that its interest in United 
Vintner’s gave California grape growers a 
marketing edge to meet industry competi- 
tion. The FTC dropped its charges. 

Major distillers, such as Heublein’s, 
flirt with antitrust laws. They are seldom 
brought to court, and when they are, 
high-ranking corporation executives often 
profit by relinquishing their shares in a 
competing corporation for a handsome 
profit.‘ 

Distillers often negotiate with one an- 
other over the relative prices they will set 
for their respective products. Federal law 
requires that no distiller market a product 
at a price lower than the price he lists at a 
designated time in an affirmation state. 
Deceit, deception, misrepresentation and 
“unintended leaks’ of information 
abound at these times. At least one large 
scotch manufacturer is now under suit for 
his latest filing procedures. Lax monitor- 
ing at the state and national levels leads 
members of the industry to sue one an- 
other over pricing procedures and pricing 
violations. In this sense, they police them- 
selves. 

Not only do manufacturers violate an- 
titrust laws but they also exert excessive 
pressure to meet quotas upon distributors 


4 A former president of a major United States dis- 
tillery gave the following information in an interview, 
July, 1975. 

In 1934, his brother joined forces with a Cauadian 
distiller and they profited greatly in post-Prohibition 
days. In the 1950s, the brother joined another firm 
which acquired the rights to a particular brand of 
scotch. At that time, the firm held controlling shares 
in the three top-selling scotches in the world. In 1968, 
the FTC brought an antitrust suit against his firm. 
The antitrust suit was tied up in the courts for six 
years. The FTC won and forced him to sell his shares 
in the company. He sold his shares for a 50% profit. 
The result of the FTC’s suit was to make profits for 
the offender. 
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who, in turn, pass this pressure along to 
the retailer. In response to such pressures, 
retailers often deceive the customer into 
believing that he is getting a good buy ona 
particular product. A specific problem 
that ties the distiller to the wholesaler and 
to the retailer is the off-invoice strategy 
which arises from competition among 
wholesalers. Distillers put pressure on 
wholesalers to move a particular product 
by threatening to withold supplies of a 
top-selling item. They demand that 


` wholesalers buy more of this product than 


they can normally move in a month’s 
time. To get his money out of the un- 
necessary inventory, the wholesaler will 
give retailers extra liquor, off the invoice, 
as long as the retailer buys a portion of the 
premium liquor. This violates several 
laws. The retailer may make the sale, not 
ring it up on his cash register and, thereby, 
avoid federal and state taxes. The 
wholesaler, who has paid the proper taxes 
on the products he has received, violates - 
federal and state laws by keeping a second 
set of books which falsify his invoice or- 
ders to the retailer (see Farberman, 1975, 
for a similar instance in the auto industry). 
A third form of distiller-manufacturer 
behavior, which does not violate any 
specific laws but which deceives the cus- 
tomer, is the practice of multiple brand- 
ing. Abrahamson (1938) reports that distil- 
lers believe that consumers have only the 
haziest notions of the differences between 
whiskeys. Accordingly, the more brands a 
distiller can offer, the greater the likeli- 
hood that he can capture a broader sector 
of the market. In 1951, it was estimated 
that there were over 30,000 rival brands of 
whiskey on the national liquor market 
which were controlled by less than 40 
separate distillers. Single companies may 
have as many as 50—100 different brands. 
National Distillers markets ten brands of 
bourbons, each appealing to a different 
audience, each marketed by the same dis- 
tiller. Immediately after Prohibition, when 
the stock of aged whiskey was at an all- 
time low, blended whiskeys came on the 
market. In order to encourage the pur- 
chase of their products, distillers prefaced 
all their labels with the word “‘old’’-—thus, 
Old Taylor, Old Rip Van Winkle, Old 
Charter, etc. (Abrahamson, 1938:414). 
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Branding produces product identifica- 
tion, which is intended to produce self- 
identification on the part of the drinker. 
The distiller endeavors to cultivate drink- 
ers who will purchase only prestige 
items. The distiller manipulates the 
drinker and attempts to maintain the illu- 
sion that certain brands are still distilled 
by the same families that originated the 


product. Most, if not all, original scotches . 


and bourbons initially tied to specific 
families have long since been purchased 
by large-scale corporations who simply 
maintain the original brand name and 
label. : 

Quasi-tied houses represent a_ third 
form of distiller-brewer manipulation of 
the legal code. While the three-tier model 
prohibits the intervention of the distiller- 
brewer in the actual sale of his product, 
‘informal agreements arise which tie 
taverns to manufacturers. This tie is made 
~ through the wholesaler (who himself may 
be tied to a particular distiller or brewer) 
who does favors for tavern owners. 
Wholesalers make special runs. They stop 
by up to three times a week to chat with 
tavern owners and managers. They fill 
special orders and make special deals to 
favored customers. A norm of reciprocity 
(Gouldner, 1959) is expected to operate. 


In return for special services, the tavern: 


owner is expected not to solicit or to in- 
dulge in the services of another dis- 
tributor, even if his ‘‘tied’’ distributor 
cannot deliver the products he needs. This 
norm locks the tavern owner into a com- 
promising and, at times, uneasy relation- 
ship with the wholesaler. 


Distributors 


As noted earlier, distributors are pro- 
hibited from selling outside their 
prescribed territories. However, territo- 
rial violations, in which distributors cross 
one another’s territory and make illegal 
sales, represent a frequent form of illegal 
behavior on the part of the distributor. A 
norm of silence operates; one will not tell 
on another wholesaler if that one will not 
tell on him. Similarly, retailers who can 
make profit purchases are not about to 
report that they bought from a wholesaler 
outside their territory. (In Illinois, there is 
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the famous rumor of a 4,000-case purchase 
of a Canadian blended whiskey by a re- 
tailer from a distributor who was 200 miles 
outside his territory. The retailer, one of 
the largest in the state, could laugh about 
the matter and the wholesaler in question 
could deny it. The case was never investi- 
gated.) . 

Distributors can negotiate with one an- 
other. In Champaign-Urbana, in response 
to a recent labor strike at the Anheuser- 
Busch factory in St. Louis, the local dis- 
tributor holding the sole rights.to Busch 
products found himself out of stock. He 
began selling what he termed ‘‘brand X” 
which, upon inspection, was found to be 
Old Style beer. The local Old Style dis- 
tributor denied selling it to the 
Anheuser-Busch distributor. The matter 
came under brief investigation by the 
Executive Director of the State Liquor 
Commission but nothing came of it 
(Weiss, 1976). Some distributors agree to 
ignore infractions and permit each other to 
serve old customers, usually family 
friends, who reside in another’s territory 
(field interview, September, 1975). Such 
apreements engender goodwill and lead 
distributors to help one another out when 
they find themselves short of some needed 
product. 

Distributors must negotiate the pay- 
ments they receive for delivered goods to 
retailers. As mentioned before, all beer 
must be paid for upon delivery and all 
other alcoholic products within 30 days or 
the retailer goes on a delinquent payment 
list. No wholesaler legally can distribute 
to a retailer whose name is on the delin- 
quent list. However, delinquent list man- 
ipulation, in which a distributor withholds 
a name from his delinquent list, consti- 
tutes another semi-illegal act on the dis- 
tributor’s part. Variations include re- 
buying overstocked products with 
kickback funds or extending illegal credit 
to a retailer by doctoring the invoice 
books. 

The Wall Street Journal featured an ar- 
ticle noting that distributor kickbacks to 
retail stores seem common in New York 
City (Kwitny, 1975). The author notes that 
at the wholesale level: (1) salesmen carry 
cash from store to store to give kickbacks 
to retailers; (2) wholesalers ship free loads 
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of whiskey to retailers and account for the 
missing merchandise by reporting a ware- 
house theft; (3) distributorships list sales- 
persons who receive high commissions 
which actually go to retailers who pa- 
tronize certain houses; (4) some wholesale 
houses print lists indicating the amount of 
kickback money that is available when a 
retailer purchases certain products. 

Distributors also can make agreements 
with specific retailers or tavern owners to 
supply them with specific goods or serv- 
ices, any or all of which may be illegal or 
semi-illegal. In 1944, the Illinois Liquor 
Control Commission Code made it illegal 
for any distributor to provide a tavern 
owner with walk-in coolers, free glasses, 
free calendars, clocks, bar equipment, 
mirrors or outside display signs. The eco- 
nomic slump of 1971~1974 led distributors 
to begin enforcing this law informally, tell- 
ing their favorite tavern owners that ‘‘the 
feds had come down on them and they 
could no longer provide these services? 
(field interview, August, 1975). 


Retailers 


The retailer is the most entrepreneur- 
like and independent operator in the sys- 
tem and is, thereby, most free to manipu- 
late, deal and negotiate agreements that 
are in his own best interests. Retailers 
who achieve sufficient size are in an envi- 
able position for they can control 
wholesalers and exert pressures through 
wholesalers back to the manufacturer. 
Some retailers bypass distributors and 
deal directly with the distiller—a direct 
violation of the 2ist Amendment. Re- 
tailers can manipulate distilling corpora- 
tions into making special deals with them 
simply because they can move large vol- 
umes of a particular product. In some 
situations, a retailer can make ar- 
rangements to be served by a distributor 
who actually resides in another territory. 
In these instances, the size and power of 
the retailer lead him to take take control 
over the local market distribution of a par- 
ticular product. In one instance, a retailer 
virtually controls both a wholesale house 
and a distilling house. He buys outside his 
territory and refuses to permit his major 
distillers to deal with his chief local com- 
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petitor. If they deal with that individual, 
he threatens to cancel all contracts with 
the house in question. 

Such illegal and semilegal behaviors en- 
able community retailers to amass the 
power necessary to control local competi- 
tion. A retailer bent on running a competi- 
tor out of business can, through deals, 
buy a product in sufficiently large quantity 
to systematically undersell his competitor. 

Retailers can negotiate with one an- 
other, i.e., they may agree to set a bottom 
price on a certain product. Groups of 
tavern owners may agree to take a hard or 
soft line on the enforcement of the legal 
drinking-age law and they may or may not 
cooperate in the organization of a com- 
munication network that warns fellow bar 
owners of an impending police raid. Re- 
tailers can agree to cater only to certain 
drinking audiences and in a campus town 
such agreements often flow along the 
organizational lines of housing units, 
sororities and fraternities. On the other 
hand, outright battles may occur when a 
new bar owner enters the public drinking 
arena and attempts to take stable patrons 
from other bars. 

Many tavern owners violate the laws 
every day. They serve underage drinkers 
and they fail to meet local building, sanita- 
tion and wiring codes. Bribes to building 
inspectors are not uncommon, nor are 
bribes to the local political structure. 
Tavern owners’ violations come under the 
direct scrutiny of local liquor commis- 
sions, and they are frequently monitored 
by police departments through raids and 
periodic checks. Retailers are in a direct 
position to receive kickbacks from distil- 
lers and wholesalers as well as being the 
beneficiaries of delinquent-list manipula- 
tions. In a similar fashion, tavern owners 
and retailers give preferred customers 
charge accounts and reduced prices on 
certain beverages. Both practices are pro- 
hibited by local statutes. 


The Legal Order 


The political administration of local stat- 
utes can permit preferred citizens to ob- 
tain liquor licenses when others are denied 
such privileges. Blocks of votes can be 
purchased when local, state and national 
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politicians take stands on expanded 
liquor-licensing or increases in the tax on 
alcoholic products (see Henderson, 1934; 
Anderson, 1976). 

Rubenstein (1973:420) has made the fol- 
lowing observations (based on his field 
work with the Philadelphia Police De- 
partment from 1968 to 1971) on the politics 
of liquor control: 


The state monopoly over liquor licensing has 
converted the right to drink into a source of 
political capital—cash and favors—-which is 
exploited by state and city governments and 
their agents, the police, to assure compliance 
with their interests. Politicians exact enor- 
mous fees for selling and transferring lucra- 
tive licenses, and the police are obliged to 
maintain the efficacy of the system by har- 
rassing those who do not adhere and protect- 
ing those in favor. 


Rubenstein could be describing several 
cities in the state of Illinois. Consider the 
following on the shakedown of tavern 
owners in the city of Chicago: 


Former County Board Chairman —— was 
found guilty on two charges that he shook 
down tavern owners in exchange for issuing 
or renewing their liquor licenses. . .:. 
has been accused of extorting $17,500 from 
[two tavern owners] in exchange for helping 
[tavern owner] obtain a liquor license. 
(Fisher, 1976) 


C memamatieeiiaiaiaeel 


- In Champaign-Urbana, the prices for 
ikio licenses, which nominally cost be- 
tween $1,250 and $1,500 depending on the 
class of liquor type, were reported to 
range from $500 to $20,000 (field inter- 
views, June-August, 1975). One individual 
reportedly received a second tavern witha 
renewed license in return for giving up a 
license. One applicant told interviewers 
he had been assured he would receive his 
license and proceeded to engage in expen- 
sive modifications of his new drinking es- 
tablishment. Well into the project, he was 
informed that his license application was 
problematic and he would have to ‘‘speak 
to’’ certain persons about his proposed 
license (field interview, June, 1975). 

At the local level, corruption, payoffs 
and conflicts of interest can be observed 
in any of the following aréas: (1) license 
applications, (2) license renewals, (3) pro- 
tection of licenses, (4) protection against 
raids and (5) alterations of zoning laws so 
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“dry” areas can be converted into “‘wet"’ 
areas where new licenses can be awarded. 
At least two tavern owners over the last 
30 years purportedly were driven out of 
business because they refused to “‘pro- 
tect” their licenses. In another report, a 
dry township was converted into a wet 
township (as negotiations were underway 
to establish a large out-of-town shopping 
center) by the movement of a construction 
worker into the dry township for one 
month. A construction firm set up a house 
trailer for him and paid all his expenses. 


_ At the end of the month he called for a 


referendum to vote the township wet. 
Since he was the only resident in the 
township, the vote carried. The owner of 
the construction firm was a local politi- 
cian. 


The Drinker | 

Space prohibits any detailed discussion 
of the drinker as a separate tier within the 
American liquor industry (for a recent re- 
view of the drinking pattern of Americans, 
see Liquor Handbook, 1975). Observa- 
tions gathered from distributors, retailers, 
tavern owners, distillers, importers and 
brewers do, however, support the follow- 
ing conclusions. First, the American 
drinker is a willing supporter of the indus- 
try that produces the alcoholic beverages 
they consume. That is, they purchase 
what is offered to them. Second, they are 
somewhat cynical, if uninformed, about 
the products they purchase. Third, the 
everyday drinker has little knowledge of 
the complex interactions that bind bar 
owners, retailers, distributors, distillers 
and the legal order to one another. Drink- 
ers assume that the products they desire 
will be present when they want them. 
Laws, codes, liquor commissions, territo- 
rial boundaries and tied houses are not 
relevant realities for the drinker. The 
complex social structure that brings a par- 
ticular brand of bourbon into the hands of 
a drinker is unknown or only barely 
glimpsed. Yet that structure exists be- 
cause the drinker qua buyer assumes it 
will-exist. The success of the industry has 
been, and continues to be based on the. 
actualization of this assumption (see Ca- 
van, 1967; LeMasters, 1975; Roebuck and 
Frese, 1975). 
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SOME NOTES ON 
CRIMINOGENIC BEHAVIOR WITHIN 
THE AMERICAN LIQUOR INDUSTRY 


This case study of a single economic 
enterprise, stressing a symbolic interac- 
tionist perspective, has examined the five 
‘tiers that makeup the American liquor in- 
dustry. Consistent with the interactionist 
method, attention was given to the rela- 
tionships and actions that make up the 
world of this social structure. The alco- 
holic beverage and the drinker-consumer 
relationship constituted a basic focus of 
attention from level to level, tier to tier. 

Any discussion of criminogenic be- 
havior is complicated by the fact that 
there is no clear-cut theoretical consensus 
of what constitutes a criminogenic act. It 
‘can be assumed, however, that in order 
for a criminogenic act to be produced, an 
individual or corporate structure must (1) 
be in a situation wherein they have the 
opportunity to produce such an act, (2) 
have the means at their disposal for pro- 
ducing that act and (3) possess a motive or 
explanation to account for that behavior. 

Although a discrete theory of the 
emergence of criminogenic behavior 
within a complex organization is beyond 
the scope of this paper, a few tentative 
observations which fail within the schema 
suggested above can be made. — 


Opportunity 


Concealment, by secrecy or ignorance 
or both, appears to be a factor in some 
illegal and semilegal acts whose existence 
depends upon being hidden, either from 
other tiers or from the general public. 
Multiple branding, price fixing, or con- 
flicts of interest are examples of behaviors 
which would not bear close scrutiny. The 
family bonds within the tiers of distiller, 
distributor and retailer probably facilitate 
concealment. 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic 
of the liquor industry is complaisance on 
the part of the drinker-consumer. The 
drinker, although cynical, appears to find 
the convenient delivery into his hands of 
the desired alcoholic beverage to be the 
most relevant reality. Throughout the in- 
dustry, although most participants assume 
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that the legal code is broken, few indi- 
viduals care to pursue the matter. This 
may be particularly true for within- 
industry behaviors such as territorial vio- 
lations, but it also appears to hold true for 
such illegalities as sale to minors, complic- 
ity of the political system and protection 
of licenses. Like organized crime, the liq- 
uor industry depends upon delivery of a 
product whose procurement ts desired and 
whose price does not exceed what the cus- 
tomer is willing to pay (Vold, 1958:227). 
The liquor industry, as Al Capone 
suggested, is a ‘‘legitimate racket’’ 
(Sutherland, 1940:12). Although complai- 
sance appears to contradict the role of 
concealment, this may be only a super- 
ficial paradox. The rule of the game ap- 
pears to be that participants wili close 
their eyes to all but the most obvious of 
indiscretions. 

The complaisant and taken-for-granted 
attitude, both within and without the in- 
dustry, taken toward criminogenic activi- 
ties suggests that below the articulated 
legal structure there exists an informal 
structure, one which often contradicts or 
supersedes the formal structure. The in- 
formal structure may define as ‘“‘legal’’ ac- 
tivities which are defined as ‘‘illegal’’ by 
the formal structure. The taken-for- 
granted reality of the former legal order 
is, perhaps, more illusory than it is con- 
crete. 


Means 


The efficacy of many regulations de- 
pends upon accurate self-reporting by 
levels within the industry itself. Distillers 
supply figures for tax accounts, dis- 
tributors are responsible for delinquent- 
list reporting, and retailers share im ac- 
counting for invoice figures. Scarcity of 
penalties and weak enforcement of laws 
often allow the industry to operate un- 
molested. Structural ties between the 
political order and enforcement agencies 
(such as those between local liquor com- 
missions and the police) belie separation 
of power between legislation and im- 
plementation. Such ties collapse into one 
unit—the liquor industry—the essential 
ingredients of power, control and corrup- 
tion. Bribery of officials (or shakedown of 
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retailers, depending on the viewpoint), 
protection of licenses, and alteration of 
zoning laws are particularly applicable in 
this category. 


Motive 


The multi-tier nature of the liquor indus- 
try seems to be linked to both crimes of 
competition and crimes of cooperation. 
Obdurate realities for each tier appear to 
be quite distinct and to create problems 
unique to participants within the same 
level. Individuals within each level often 
referred to themselves as ‘‘we’’ and defi- 
nitionally aligned themselves with other 
members of the same tier. This quasi 
group solidarity may produce coopera- 
tional crimes such as price fixing, mutual 
concealmeant of violations and warnings 
of police raids. 

Alienation from the law (usually the 
feeling that laws are unfair or unrealistic) 
also appears to be linked to crimes of 
cooperation, especially those which re- 
quire cooperation between tiers to cir- 
cumvent the law. Consensual definition of 
regulatory codes as ‘‘out-of-date’’ or 
‘‘crazy’’ was used, directly or indirectly, 
as an a priori justification for breaking or 
bending the law (field interviews, 1975). 
Further, the widespread attitude among 
all levels that the liquor industry has a 
virtual mandate from the public (i.e., the 
passage of Repeal) provides the ration- 
alization that many of the regulatory 
codes (defined as holdovers from Prohibi- 
tion) are superseded by the ‘“‘higher law” 
of Repeal. 

Although the frequency of criminogenic 
behaviors and their significance for the 
industry overall awaits further studies, 
field interviews found the assumption of 
such behaviors to be common talk among 
all levels. This produces a callousness of 
attitude which crosscuts all tiers and ap- 
pears to be a factor in crimes of competi- 
tion. The assumption that other partici- 
pants have few scruples fosters the belief 
that survival in such an arena depends 
upon adoption of the same attitude. This 
belief becomes the sine qua non for the 
presence of criminogenic activity in any 
organizational complex. 

Clearly, the opportunities to engage in 
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criminogenic activities are not problema- 
tic for the participants in the American 
liquor industry. Indeed, in large part, they 
structure the situations, engender the mo- 
tive and produce the means which allow 
them to engage in such activities. 

It is not clear whether governmental 
control of such substances as alcoholic 
beverages engenders the kinds of 
industry-initiated criminogenic activities 
observed in the several tiers of the liquor 
industry. Bribery, kickbacks, antitrust 
violations, payoffs and the circumvention 
of legal codes may or may not be specific 
to this industry. It awaits further case 
studies of an historical and observational 
nature to determine whether or not 
criminogenic conduct is basic to the sur- 
vival, growth and success of American 
economic enterprises. Until such studies. 
are available, we can only conclude with 
the following observation of a high- 
ranking official in one American distilling 
firm: 


We break the laws everyday. If you think I 
go to bed at night worrying about it, you’re 
crazy. Everybody breaks the law. The liquor 
laws are insane anyway. (field interview, 
August, 1975) 
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MULTIPLE ROLES AND ROLE STRAIN: . 
SOME NOTES ON HUMAN ENERGY, TIME AND COMMITMENT * 


STEPHEN R. MARKS 
University of Maine, Orono 


American Sociological Review 1977, Vol. 42 (December):921--936 


Sociologists generally invoke a natural ‘‘scarcity’’ approach to human energy, stressing the 
overdemanding nature of multiple roles. In contrast, a seldom used “expansion” approach 
provides an energy-creation theory of multiple roles rather than a “spending” or “drain” 
theory. Empirical literature only partially supports the scarcity approach view that multiple 
roles inevitably create “strain.” Moreover, human physiology implies that human activity 
produces as well as consumes energy. We need a comprehensive theory that explains both the 
scarcity and the abundance phenomenology of energy. Such a theory requires careful ana- 
lytical distinctions between time, energy, and commitments. It is argued that particular types of 
commitment systems are responsible for whether or not strain will occur. A theory of scarcity 
~ excuses explains how strain or overload is generally rooted in one such system. Scarcity 
excuses get implicit support from scarcity theories, and a sociology of these theories suggests 


their ideological basis. 


When sociologists theorize about multi- 
ple roles, they often appeal to some basic 
‘stuff’ of social interaction—a biological 
attribute called ‘‘energy.’’ No one has 
critically analyzed the use of this concept 
or specified its concrete reference. It 
seems to be posited as a prime term that 
needs no further explication. I have found 
two principal images of this energy attri- 
bute, and for convenience they may bé 
called the ‘‘scarcity’’ and ‘“‘expansion”’ 
approaches. As most modern sociologists 
take the scarcity approach, I shall con- 
sider it first in some detail before turning 
to the much rarer ‘‘expansion’”’ approach. 
Later, I shall consider two other 
concepts—time and commitments—and 


show how these have been so confused: 


* Revised version of a paper originally presented 
at the annual meeting of the American Sociological 
Association, San-Francisco, August, 1975. I wish to 
dedicate this paper to Kingsley Birge. For valuable 
feedback and/or encouragement at various stages, I 
wish to thank Joan Marks, James L. Spates, Linda 
Marks, Donald N. Levine, Daniel Ranalli, Elliot 
Cole and my colleagues at the University of Maine. I 
owe a special debt to Manfred Stanley, whose semi- 
nal paper on scarcity (1968) is a guiding though un- 
mentioned influence throughout my own paper. Fi- 
nally, I want to thank two anonymous referees and 
especially Morris Zelditch, Jr., whose very percep- 
tive comments led to important refinements in a 
number of places. 


with energy that it has been impossible to 
avoid bringing in all manner of ideological 
excess baggage in treatments of multiple 


roles. 
r 


The Scarcity Approach to Human Energy 


Freud (1961) presented one of the 
clearest expressions of the scarcity ap- 
proach, claiming that civilizations and 
lovers are enemies who jealously com- 
pete with one another for the individual’ s 
libido, or energy. Civilizations get built 
through energy that is borrowed from 
sexuality, energy that would otherwise be 
consumed in erotic or familial relation- 
ships. For Freud, since people do not 
have enough energy to be both good 
civilization-builders and good lovers, 
civilizations must block the various chan- 
nels through which energy could flow un- 
restrictedly toward sexual objects. They 
accomplish this blockade by normatively 
prohibiting homosexuality, by restricting 
childhood sexuality, and by enforcing the 
norm of monogamous marriage. In this 
way, ‘“‘civilization is obeying the laws of 
economic necessity, since a large amount 
of the psychical energy which it uses for 
its own purposes has to be withdrawn 
from sexuality” (Freud 1961:51). 

Note that Freud writes here of an eco- 
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nomic contest within the psyche. In so 
doing, he abandons any attempt to arrive 
at a substantive understanding of human 
energy and instead shifts our attention to 
the imagery suggested by a metaphor. 
This economic metaphor, which may be 
called the “‘spending theory’’ of human 
energy, is one of the two most common 
energy metaphors appealed to by modern 
social scientists, who seem to have bor- 
rowed it uncritically from the language of 
everyday life. There, we speak of energy 
in terms of supply and demand. It is said 
to be allocated to, and then consumed in 
this or that activity; it is spent or ex- 
pended, invested or saved. 

The other metaphor to which the scar- 
city theorists appeal is borrowed from the 
plumbing trade. It sees human beings as 
walking plumbing systems who have var- 
ious outlets for their energies, which are 
said to flow through various channels and, 
finally, down various drains. This plumb- 
ing metaphor, which I shall call the ‘‘drain 
theory” of energy, is found not only in the 
language of everyday life, but, like the 
spending theory, it has been exploited by 
sociologists in formal discourse. Thus we 
find Bittner (1963:935) claiming that radi- 
cal social organizations have to worry lest 
their members’ energies ‘‘leak out’ of 
their own organizations. And Coser 
stretches the metaphor to what must 
surely be its outermost limit, when he 
suggests that ‘‘all Utopian communities 
were concerned with channeling the emo- 
tional energies of their members into the 
brotherhood rather than letting them drib- 
ble away into private and exclusive chan- 
nels’’ (Coser, 1974:140; italics mine). And 
logically, why not? If human energy can 
drain away, then why should it not be able 
to “‘leak’’? Or ‘‘dribble’’? 

The spending and drain theories both 
typically see energy as a scarce quantity 
of natural *‘stuff’’ that is each individual’s 
private possession. Both imply that it is 
used up every day in the sum total of daily 
activity. The drain theory assumes that 
our reservoir of energy is precariously 
small, something akin to a mud puddle 
that can readily drain away or dry up al- 
together. The spending theory likewise 
implies a tiny amount of energy that can 
be expended completely. It is as if we 
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begin the day with an energy ‘‘allow- 
ance,” which we proceed to spend in our 
various activities, each costing us some of 
our allocation, until finally, having 
exhausted our resources by the end of the 
day, we fall asleep, receive our allowance 
for the next day and begin the cycle anew. 


The Scarcity Approach: A Review of 
Some Theoretical Literature 


The scarcity approach has been em- 
ployed in a number of sociological set- 
tings, including general theory (see 
Moore, 1960:814) and social criticism (see 
Riesman, 1961:64). Most commonly, we 
are likely to find the scarcity approach as 
an adjunct to theorizing about the alleged 
difficulty of managing multiple roles. 
Moore’s (1963:108) succinct claim is typi- 
cal: “‘Given the scarcity of time and 


‘energy, the probability of role conflict for 
. the multiple joiner is somewhat more than 


abstract and hypothetical.’’ Note that 
Moore’s scarcity claim is expressed not as 
a variable but as a pre-theoretical given, 
sO no empirical evidence need be paraded 
about to support it. But note also the 
momentous theoretical consequences of 
this scarcity background assumption, for 
without it, the conflicts of multiple-role 
players either disappear altogether or else 
they must be assigned to other causative 
factors. 

The linking of the scarcity approach 
with theories of multiple roles is best seen 
in three highly influential works: Goode 
(1960), Slater (1963) and Coser (1974). All 
three have proposed rather general 
theories, which others have often bor- 
rowed to theoretically ground a wide 
range of more specific empirical re- 
searchers. 

Coser states in the first sentence of his 
recent book that 


organized groups are always faced with the 
problem of how best to harness human 
energies to their purposes. . . . Competition 
for loyalty and commitment is a perennial 
problem because these are scarce resources. 
Not only do human beings possess only fi- 
nite libidinal energies for cathecting social 
objects, but their resources of time are simi- 
larly limited. As a consequence, various 
groups having a claim on _ individual’s 
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energies and time compete with one another 
in the effort to draw as much as they can, 
within normative limits, from the available 
pool of resources. The struggle over their 
allocation is as much a root fact of social life 
as is the competition of users of scarce re- 
sources in economic affairs. (Coser, 1974:1) 


On this scarcity premise, Coser (1974:3) 
goes on to applaud ‘‘modern non- 
totalitarian societies,” in which ‘‘people 
are expected to play many roles on many 
stages, thus parcelling out their available 
energies so that they can play many 
games.” On the other hand, radical and 
millenarian social organizations come 
under attack because they are “‘greedy’’; 
they demand all of the individual’s time, 
energy and allegiance and thus tend to 
“devour the whole man’ (Coser, 
1974:18). 

Goode is likewise concerned with the 
impact of all the claims made on multiple- 
role players. Unlike Coser, however, who 
argues that one’s obligations in the mod- 
ern, non-totalitarian world are underde- 
manding (relatively speaking), Goode 
(1960:485) argues that ‘‘the individual’s 
total role obligations are overdemanding. 
... Role strain—difficulty in meeting given 
role demands—is therefore normal’’ (my 
emphasis). The individual’s problem, 
therefore, ‘‘is how to allocate his energies 
and skills so as to reduce role strain to 
some bearable proportions.” It is ‘‘the 
same problem,” Goode (1960:487) adds, 
that ‘‘he faces in his economic life: he has 
limited resources to be allocated among 
_ alternative ends.’’ And he solves this 
“problem” either by avoiding certain 
roles altogether or by making a series of 
‘‘role bargains” in which his interest is to 
“demand as much as he can and perform 
as little” (Goode, 1960:495). 

Slater, by a much different route arrives 
at a position similar to Goode’s. His 
explicit starting point is a consideration of 
Freud’s claim that civilization and lovers 
are antagonists who must compete for the 
individual’s limited energy. In Slater’s 
hands, Freud’s thesis becomes general- 
ized. The concept of civilization is re- 
placed by the more generic ‘‘libidinal dif- 
fusion,” which is any process of spread- 
ing out one’s energy among a number of 
objects for a common purpose. And 
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Freud’s concept of “‘lovers’’ gets replaced 
by ‘‘libidinal contraction, which is any 
process of restricting one’s energy to a 
very narrow range of objects. Like Freud, 
Slater assumes an ‘“‘inverse relationship 
between dyadic cathexis and societal 
cathexis: . . . If we assume a finite quantity 
of libido in every individual, then it fol- 
lows that the greater the emotional in- 
volvement in the dyad, the greater will be 
the cathectic withdrawal from other ob- 
jects” (Slater, 1963:343). 

With Slater, then, one is led back to 
Goode’s conclusion that the individual’s 
total role obligations are overdemanding. 
People do not have enough energy for 
everyone, so some compromises must be 
made. Thus, for example, intense dyadic 
intimacy loses out to the interests of diffu- 
sion. ‘‘The [diffusion-oriented] marriage 
ritual then becomes a series of mech- 
anisms for pulling the dyad apart.” And 
later, ‘‘the marital partners are to a con- 
siderable extent drawn apart by their par- 
ticipation in same-sex groups in the com- 
munity, particularly in the occupational 
sphere” (Slater, 1963:353, 357). 


The Scarcity Approach: A Review of 
Some Empirical Literature 


We have seen that the scarcity ap- 
proach to human energy undergirds a 
number of rather general theories of mul- 
tiple roles. These theories help set the 
stage for a sociologized version of the 
Hobbesian war of all against all: Each 
group in an individual’s set of affiliations 
becomes the potential enemy of every 
other group, all warring for the individu- 
al’s scarce time and energy. Role strain 
and role conflicts are thus inevitable and 
unavoidable, whether they are seen (with 
Goode) as difficult to manage or (with 
Coser) as not so difficult. Let us follow 
this scarcity perspective into a number of 
specific empirical researches dealing with 
multiple roles and see how it conditions 
the analysis. 

Many studies of communes appear to be 
grounded in the scarcity approach. Kanter 
(1972:70), who summarizes much of this 
literature and who acknowledges both Sla- 
ter and Coser, concludes that in stable 
utopian communes, ‘‘the person must in- 
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vest himself in the community rather than 
elsewhere and commit his resources and 
energy there, removing them from where- 
ever else they may be invested.” Citing 
Slater, she argues that stable nineteenth- 
century communes thwarted exclusive 
two-person sexual bonds and even close 
friendships among their members because 
these ‘‘represent competition for mem- 
bers’ emotional energy and loyalty. The 
cement of solidarity must extend through- 
out the group” (Kanter, 1972:86). And 
again citing Slater, she notes a suppres- 
sion of the nuclear family, since this in- 
stitution can likewise threaten’: communal 
cohesion ‘‘by draining off emotional 
energy” (Kanter, 1972:89; for similar con- 
clusions about communes, see Talmon, 
1964; 1965; Zablocki, 1971:117, 225, 267; 
Coser, 1974:ch. 9). 

There is apparent evidence that peer 
group solidarity is a consumer of people’s 
energy both inside and outside the context 
of utopian communities. Slater (1963:349) 
claims that ‘‘strong opposition to dyadic 
intimacy is often found in youth groups 
which are formed on the basis of common 
interests. ...’’ Bott (1971:279) sees a con- 
flict between sex-graded peer groups and 
marital dyads, a conflict based on the 
“crude psychological assumption” that 
‘‘there is a ‘limited fund of sociability.’ ”’ 

Nelson (1966) is one of many social sci- 
entists who has tested Bott’s thesis. Nel- 
son’s data suggest that cliques ‘‘be con- 
sidered as structural alternatives to the 
companionate family. It follows from the 
idea of a constant ‘lump’ or ‘fund of 
sociability’ that wives participating in 
cliques are less likely to make companion- 
ate demands on their husbands” (Nelson, 
1966:668). When a wife with .a com- 
panionate orientation to marriage also has 
frequent clique contacts, she ‘“‘is con- 
fronted with competing and somewhat 
overburdening demands for her finite 
fund’’ (Nelson, 1966:670), and this claim 
also is apparently supported by Nelson’s 
data. 

Rainwater (1964), in discussing four 
‘‘cultures of poverty,” likewise sees a pat- 
tern of highly solidary, sex-graded net- 
works and a rigid segregation of marital 
roles. His data point to a “low value 
placed on mutuality in sexual relations” 
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(Rainwater, 1964:463), a pattern which he 
sees ‘as an extension of a low degree of 
marital intimacy generally. Rainwater 
(1964:464) adds that ‘‘it is possible that in 
such a system, a high degree of intimacy 
in the marital relationships would be an- 
tagonistic to the system since it might con- 
flict with the demands of others in ego’s 
network.” 

There is a wealth of empirical work 
dealing with the conflicts between occupa- 
tional roles on one hand and familial and 
marital roles on the other, and this work is 
often grounded in a scarcity approach to 
human energy. Edgell (1970) concerns 
himself with ‘‘spiralist’’ professionals— 
people who combine a hierarchically- 
ordered career with residential mobility. 
Reviewing some of the empirical literature 
in this area, he summarizes as follows: 
“the spiralist at the child-rearing stage of 
the family cycle is faced with a dilemma: 
he can be ‘married’ to his work or his 
home and family” (Edgell, 1970:319). He 
adds that ‘‘the spiralist who attempts to 
subscribe to both influences’’ will be the 
victim of role conflict, ‘‘since any degree 
of commitment to one role will detract 
from his commitment, and chances of 
success, in the other, simply in terms of 
the availability of time and energy” 
(Edgell, 1970:320). — 

Cuber and Harroff’s (1965: ch. 3) inten- 
sive interview data revealed an overabun- 
dance of “‘utilitarian’’ rather than ‘‘intrin- 
sic’? marriages. There were many more 
instances of ‘‘conflict-habituated,’’ “‘devi- 
talized’’ and ‘“‘passive-congenial’’ marital 
relationships than there were ‘“‘vital’’ or 
“total.” These data seem to support the 
scarcity interpretation, since all the re- 
spondents were civilization-builders who 
should not have enough energy left over 
for intimacy and vital sexuality with their 
spouses (for similar conclusions about 
occupations and families that draw, at 
least implicitly, on the scarcity approach, 
see Dizard, 1968:55; Ridley, 1973:236; 
Rapoport and Rapoport, 1971:286—-7). 


The Scarcity Approach: 
Some Empirical Difficulties 


The foregoing review of some theoreti- 
cal and empirical literature necessarily has 
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been illustrative. My aim has been to 
show that any analysis of multiple roles 
can prompt the invocation of the scarcity 
perspective as soon as the analysis turns 
up even the potential for role conflicts or 
overload. 

What happens when the analysis turns 
up some multiple-role players who do not 
appear to be struggling with role conflicts 
or suffering from role strain or overload? 
In many of the above-noted studies, while 
considerable empirical evidence is offered 
that multiple-role players tend to run out 
of time and energy, there is also evidence 
of a minority of each sample who do not 
seem to be experiencing the effects of 
scarce personal resources. 

Thus, Nelson’s (1966:668) data showed 
that 33% of the women with frequent 
clique contacts also made ‘‘companion- 
ate’ rather than ‘‘traditional’’ demands 
on their husbands. Were they deliberately 
taxing their energy resources? And 35% of 
the women with both frequent clique con- 
tacts and companionate orientations to 
marriage were not apparently ‘‘overbur- 
dened” by their multiple roles and they 
did not express dissatisfaction with their 
husbands’ understanding (Nelson 1966: 
670). 

Rainwater’s (1964:461) data revealed 
that 20% of the ‘‘lower-lower’’-class 
women were apparently not fully drained 
by their intensive kin and peer networks, 
as they made “‘very positive” statements 
about their enjoyment of sexuality with 
their husbands. 

Dizard’s (1968) study turned up minor- 
ity instances in which high increases in the 
husband’s income (allegedly reflecting in- 
creased occupational involvements) coin- 
cided with increases in the level of mar- 
riage adjustment, as reported by both 
husbands and wives, and there were many 
instances of such increases on every indi- 
cator of the marital adjustment scale used 
in that study (Dizard, 1968:55). 

Cuber and Harroff’s (1965) “vitally” 
married and ‘‘totally’’ married middle- 
aged couples also need to be explained. 
Like the couples with ‘‘utilitarian’’ mar- 
riages, they had extremely demanding 
careers, and yet they also turned out to be 
devoted companions and good and virile 
lovers. How are we to explain their appar- 
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ent abundance of energy, minority though 
they might be? 
In short, if energy is seemingly abun- 
dant for some people, then we can no 
longer appeal to some universal human 
condition or natural fact to account for 
those instances in which it is found to be 
scarce. Therefore, we will need a more 
comprehensive theory than the naturalis- 
tic scarcity approach to explain why some 
people get into overload problems with 
multiple roles, while other people in the 


same settings do not. 


These considerations suggested a 
sharper focus on how human energy func- 
tions generally. Both the spending and the 
drain metaphors imply that social activi- 
ties always cost us a net loss of energy. To 


-determine whether this is true we would 


have to know what this energy is that’s 
being drained or spent, and what its 
source is. Unfortunately, sociologists 
seem to go no further than to qualify 
energy as psychic, as libidinal, or as-emo- 
tional. Lowen (1971:18) argues con- 
vincingly that ‘‘if we are to avoid becom- 
ing mystical, we must regard the concept 
of energy as a physical phenomenon, that 
is, capable of being measured. We must 
also follows the physical law that all 
energy is interchangeable. .. . We work 
with the hypothesis that there is one fun- 
damental energy in the human body 
whether it manifests itself in psychic 
phenomena or in somatic motion.” 

We might turn to physiology for some 
clarification. In living human cells, there 
is a universal energy molecule called 
adenosine triphosphate or ATP, which is 
converted from glucose. When muscle 
fibers contract (as they do in both physical 
and mental activity), they consume ATP. 
This consumption results in the conver- 
sion of more glucose into ATP, either 
from the glycogen reserves stored in the 
liver or, if the body is under greater stress, 
from body fat. The conversion process is 
facilitated by the release of adrenaline 
from the adrenal glands, but adrenaline 
release is best facilitated by muscle con- 
tractions and by a decrease in blood sugar 
owing to the using up of glucose. The cir- 
cle is complete: the body stimulates the 
production of ATP from glucose only 
through the consumption of ATP in ac- 
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tivity; hence the process of production of 
human energy is inseparably a part of the 
consumption of energy. Activity is thus 
necessary to stabilize the production of 
human energy, and even while we are 
spending it we are also converting more of 
it for later use. (For a useful summary of 
this process, see Smith and Smith, 
1973:39, 173-4, 235-6.) 

It follows that the drain and spending 
perspectives on human activity are not 
supported by the facts of physiology, ex- 
cept when food intake is inadequate! or 
when the level of stress or exertion from 
activity is so great that not only the glyco- 
gen reserves are being exhausted but the 
bodily fat reserves are being used up fas- 
ter than they can be converted. Under all 
other conditions of daily activity, the 
energy potential of the body at any given 
moment is physiologically abundant 
rather than scarce. 


The Expansion Approach to Human 
Energy 


Durkheim provided a sociological ap- 
proach to human beings that could take 
note of the energy-producing element of 
social activity. ‘‘Life is not simply a pre- 
cise arrangement of the budget of the indi- 
vidual or social organism, the reaction 
with the least possible expense to the out- 
side stimulus, the careful balance between 
debit and credit. To live is above all things 
to act, to act without counting the cost and 
for the pleasure of acting’’ (Durkheim, 
1953:86). Rather than human beings hav- 
ing to pay a price for their social involve- 
ments, Durkheim argued again and again, 
they come away from them far more 
enriched and vitalized than they are when 
left to their own ‘‘resources.’’ ‘‘Senti- 
ments born and developed in the group,”’ 
he claimed, ‘“‘have a greater energy than 
purely individual sentiments’’ (Durkheim, 
1953:91; see also 1965:427). 

Here, then, is an energy-expansion 
theory of activity and group life rather 
than a spending or a drain theory. It sees 
the available supply as abundant and ex- 


! To be sure, extreme malnutrition may create a 
chronic energy-drain for millions of the world’s 
population. 
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pansible. Also, it focuses our attention on 
the energy attribute as a. socio-culturally 
conditioned variable rather than as a ~~ 
biological fact of nature, thereby enabling 
us to ask important questions about its 
social production and not simply its con- 
sumption. Goode felt that when the family 
is pervaded by a sympathetic atmosphere, 
it uses up so little of the individual’s 
energy that he has a lot left over for his 
more demanding roles (see Goode, . 
1960:493_-4). But given the expansion ap- 
proach, the possibility arises that family 
activities may produce more energy, pre- 
cisely because of the sympathy therein. It 
is not that the family’s freedom from the 
strict ranking of performances drains us 
less, but that any supportive and sym- 
pathetic atmosphere gives us more. In 
other words, perhaps some roles may be 
performed without any net energy loss at 
all; they may even create energy for use in 
that role or in other role performances.” 


The Social Construction of Human 
Energy 


I now had two rather different ap- 
proaches to human energy. I could not 
deny the partial validity of the scarcity 
approach, as its draining and spending im- 
plications were not simply a figment of 
sociologists’ imagination (witness 
Holmstrom’s [1972:97] claim that ‘‘over 
half the professional women mentioned 
having problems, at least some time in 
their careers, of not having enough 
energy, of fatigue, of being tired and weary 
in a physical sense’’). But neither could I 
impugn the partial validity of the expan- 
sion approach, as it seemed to offer an 
explanation of the gaps in the findings of 
those guided by a scarcity approach (wit- 
ness Holmstrom’s interviewees who did 
not mention problems of. not having 
enough energy). In seeking a more com- 
prehensive theoretical reformulation, I 
begin with the premise implied by human 
physiology: in terms of the reserves of 


2 I know of scarcely any sociological treatments of 
multiple roles that work explicitly or implicitly with 
the expansion approach to human energy. Excep- 
tions are an excellent paper by Sieber (1974) and 
Homans (1950). 
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energy for activity, human beings have 
abundant and perpetually renewing re- 
<~ sources. The key questions for sociologi- 
“eal. ul: theory then bécome (1) under what 
socio-cultural conditions does this energy 
potential become freely available for given 
activities and (2) under what socio- 
cultural conditions does it become un- 
available? My thesis may be stated in the 
following four points: 

(1) Rather than energy simply flowing 
out mechanically in response to 
everyone’s demands until it runs out, per- 
sons construct their response to the de- 
mands of others. Thus, they implicitly de- 
cide how to use their energy and whose 
demands will be honored, if anyone’s. 

(2) People may withhold the full flow of 
their energy into a given role, thereby free- 
ing that energy for engaging those role 
performances that are the most greedily 
demanded and heavily sanctioned or for 
embracing those that are simply the most 
valued culturally or personally. In this 
way it is possible for an individual with 
multiple roles to manipulate them so that 
only one of those roles gets the lion’s 
share of his energy (cf. Coser, 1974, who 
seems to argue that through some miracle 
of social structure, multiple roles will 
automatically protect a person from being 
‘‘absorbed’’ by a single role). 

(3) If activity results in a feeling of 

energy loss, this situation is more a func- 
tion of the variable stance of persons 
toward their activity-clusters and their 
role partners within them, rather than a 
simple matter of every role performance 
costing us some of our scarce biological 
resources. 
_ (4) In the daily long run, we have ample 
energy for all of our role partners regard- 
less of the other energy ‘‘expenditures”’ 
made earlier in the day. Abundant energy 
is “found” for anything to which we are 
highly committed, and we often feel more 
energetic after having done it; also, we 
tend to ‘‘find’’ little energy for anything to 
which we are uncommitted, and doing 
these things leaves us feeling spent, 
drained, or exhausted. With this perspec- 
tive, let us return to multiple roles and the 
issue of why it is that some multiple-role 
players get into overload problems while 
others do not. 
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Time, Energy, and Commitment: — 
Some Analytical Issues 


Sociologists invoking the scarcity ap- 
proach often have confounded time, 
energy, and commitment, treating them as 
if they are interchangeable scarce re- 
sources. Thus Coser begins his book by 
writing of competing claims on people’s 
scarce time and energy, but “‘greedy in- 
stitutions” are defined as ones that ‘‘seek 
exclusive and undivided loyalty” (Coser, 


_1974:4, my emphasis). This mixing of con- 


cepts does not create difficulties when 
analysis focuses only on the limiting cases 
in which total claims are made on a per- 
son’s time and energy and commitments 
by a single social organization. The prob- 
lems emerge only when we focus on those 
more common instances in which several 
social organizations and role partners 
make conflicting demands on a person’s 
time, energy or commitment. In these 
cases, what is the ‘“‘greedy’’ claimant de- 
manding? More time, energy, commit- 
ment, or some combination? To say, as 
Coser (1974:2) does, that modern occupa- 
tional demands on a person allow him suf- 
ficient free “‘time for his family or other 
non-occupational associations,” is to say 
nothing of how he uses that free time, how 
he uses his energy in it, to whom he is 
committed (if anyone), or whether he even 
uses this possible free time non- 
occupationally (many people do bring 
briefcases home with them or voluntarily 
remain at the office after working hours). I 
may spend much time in the physical 
presence of my family, but use my energy 
for non-familial purposes during that time 
(e.g., by reading). Furthermore, my wife 
may press claims only on where I locate 
my use of time and not on my energy 
(‘Can't you prepare for your class at 
home instead of at your office?’’), or she 
may press for both my time and energy 
(*Can’t we do een agent to- 
night?"’). 

The issue of commitment complicates 
the analysis.much further. Indeed, an im- 
portant empirical issue is to what extent 
increasing claims én a person’s time and 
energy are really veiled complaints about 
the level of: commitment of that person. In 
other words, some claimants may rest 
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content with having the unconditional 
commitment of other persons even while 
making few or no demands on their time 
and energy. Sieber (1974) points out that 
very small, occasional inputs of time and 
energy, especially in the form of dramatic 
displays, may be enough to demonstrate 
continued high commitment to certain role 
partners, who will be satsified with that 
alone. On the other hand, some people 
who feel deprived of a role partner’s 
commitment may still feel dissatisfied 
even if they are granted more inputs of 
time and energy from that role partner. 
Operationally, it could prove difficult to 
sort out what people really want from 
what they think or say they want, espe- 
cially insofar as some people who claim to 
want more time and energy from a role 
partner may be psychologically protecting 
themselves from the knowledge of their 
partner's under-commitment to them. 

These examples should suffice to show 
that there are, at the very least, three ana- 
lytical variables involved in these issues 
—energy, time and commitments—and 
that it is essential to treat each of them as 
distinct from the others. Failing this, we 
have little chance of discovering when it is 
that multiple roles create strain or over- 
load problems and when they do not. Our 
analysis of human energy has uncovered 
no naturally occurring deficiencies that 
can explain these problems. Let us con- 
sider time and then commitment. 

There are some, like Moore (1963:4— 
11), who argue that time is naturally finite 
and scarce, and this view can serve those 
who argue that multiple roles necessarily 
give rise to strain. ‘‘Even if human energy 
is flexible and expansible,” the argument 
would go, ‘‘there are only so many hours 
in the day, and time given here is time 
taken away there” (see, for example, Di- 
zard, 1968:76). 

To be sure, time may be experienced as 
scarce, particularly for North Americans, 
but this appears to be more a function of 
arbitrary cultural agreements and 
priorities than of some naturally occurring 
deficiency built into the human condition. 
Among the St. Lawrence Island Eskimos, 
‘neither the concept of ‘spending’ as a 
process of transaction with an external 
agent nor the concept of ‘time’ as a dissec- 
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tible entity which can be used as the ob- 
ject of such a transaction has any validity. 
The cultural focus of daily activity is not 
on ‘time’ as a hollow shell which is to be 
filed with completed tasks or accom- 
plished relaxation. Rather, the focus is on 
the tasks themselves which must be 
done” (Hughes, 1961:92, italics in the 
original). And the ‘‘tasks themselves” 
seem to include a full round of what we 
would call -‘‘leisure activities,” although 
“the idea of time being ‘set aside’ for this 
purpose is unfamiliar” (Hughes 1961:93). 
If the scarcity of time is a universal human 
problem, these Eskimos apparently have 
not yet learned about it. 

Given this consideration, a modified 
scarcity argument about time might go as 
follows: When social institutions in a 
complex society become segregated from 
each other (such as modern families and 
work-places), then time becomes experi- 
enced as universally scarce, since so 
many of one’s activities will isolate one 
from so many of one’s role partners to 
whom some time is owed.” Note, how- 
ever, that this formulation treats the expe- 
rience of scarce time not as a natural 
occurrence but as a product of arbitrary 
socio-cultural arrangements. If place of 
work is distant from residence, then time 
may, of course, become a constraining re- 
source. But to hold this situation as evi- 
dence that the human condition is con- 
strained by scarce time is surely to beg too 
much, for it leaves unanswered the ques- 
tion of what the priorities were that led to 
places of work becoming distant from res- 
idences to begin with. 

Moreover, even given the work/home 
segregations, there is still evidence of 
considerable variation in the way that time 
is structured and experienced within that 
framework, and some of these variations 
reveal an abundance of free time (which 
does not necessarily mean that people use 
it for any of their role partners). 
Komarovsky (1967:340-1) says of her 
blue-collar families that ‘‘there is no lack 
of togetherness in the sense of time spent 
in each other’s physical presence,’’ and 
that ‘‘shortening of the work day, smaller 
families, and the withdrawal of many eco- | 
nomic functions from the home have given 
these couples long evenings and weekends 
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together.” One study of 54 female 
elementary-school teachers has effec- 
tively treated as a variable ‘‘the number of 
hours an individual spends on work- 
related matters outside the working time 
formally required by the organization” 
(Gechman and Wiener, 1975:521~3). Not 
surprisingly, those who score higher on 
“‘job-involvement’’ tend to be the same 
ones who devote more “‘personal time’’ to 
work. Presumably, these individuals will 
tend to experience time’ as existing in 
shorter supply as well. Cuber and Har- 
roff’s (1965) respondents were all ‘‘top in- 
fluentials’’ in their prestigious careers, but 
those who had “‘intrinsic’’ marriages 
seemed to arrange their lives so as to 
Maximize time together as a couple, as 
evidenced by the man who “‘passed up 
two good promotions because one of them 
would have required some travelling and 
the other would have taken evening and 
weekend time‘‘ (Cuber and Harroff, 
1965:56). 

To be sure, people often have to work at 
making these kinds of accommodations, 
given the work/home segregation. The 
point to be made is only that time does not 
present itself to us as a prefabricated scar- 
city even in the modern setting. Like 
energy it is flexible, waxing abundant or 
scarce, slow or fast, expanded or con- 
tracted, depending upon very particular 
socio-cultural and personal circum- 
stances. In short, we need to see the expe- 
rience of both time and energy as out- 
comes or products of our role bargains, 
rather than assuming (like Goode) that 
they are already constituted for us as 
scarcities even before our role bargains 
are made. 

Let us now consider commitment, the 
factor which I view to be the decisive one 
in whether. or not some form of strain or 
overload will be experienced. I shall speak 
. of a commitment when a person wants to 
carry out a more or less elastic cluster of 
performances over time, in light of his/her 
assessment of the importance of that clus- 
ter of performances. By ‘‘more or less 
elastic cluster of performances,” I wish to 
emphasize the idea that most commit- 
ments point to a shifting number and range 
of rather ill-delineated potential perform- 
ances, rather than to a set of ironclad and 
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numerically constant behaviors having 
clearly defined parameters which 
everyone knows. (The exception is 
ritualized performances.) 

There may be any number of reasons 
why one wants to carry out a cluster of 
performances, why one thinks it is impor- 
tant to do so. Provisionally, I suggest four 
principal reasons, or elements of com- 
mitment: (1) spontaneous enjoyment of 
one or more of the specific performances 
in the cluster; (2) spontaneous loyalty to 
one or more role partners who want me to 
do it, or who will be pleased if I do it; (3) 
anticipation of some perceived reward, 
such as wealth, power, prestige, sym- 
pathy, approval, favorable self-image, 
etc.; (4) avoidance of perceived punish- 
ment, such as stigma, disapproval, status- 
loss, loss of rewards, etc. 

Any one of these elements alone may 
generate commitment, although. sheer 
enjoyment must surely be the quickest 
way to do so. At times the four elements 
may overlap, but at other times commit- 
ment may be maintained by virtue of only 
one of the elements being strongly 
present, even when the values of the other 
three elements would, by themselves, 
make for non-commitment. When all four 
elements independently and strongly sup- 
port a given cluster of performances, the 
commitment level will be extremely high. 

I suggest that commitments as here de- 
fined can be expanded indefinitely. This 
hardly implies that we can commit our- 
selves meaningfully to everything we can 
think of. It simply means that there is no 
inherent limit on the expansion of our 
commitment levels within the scope of our 
own, ongoing activities and the role 
partners we encounter within them. 
Commitments are not governed by any 
natural scarcity principle that has yet been 
discovered outside the imagination of. 
sociologists, and I postulate that increases 
in the entire range of our commitments are 
always possible. Whether any commit- 
ment will expand is a function of (1) any 
increase in value of one or more of the 
four elements of commitment or (2) any 
increase in the number of performances 
(within the cluster) that is assessed to be 
important. Further, any such increase 
would stimulate (1) increases in the sub- 
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jective energy level experienced during 
and after every interaction and (2) in- 
creases in the satisfaction with our role 
performances of every one of our role 
partners. Moreover, (3) the use of time 
will be found to be flexible enough to 
facilitate the above two changes, even to 
the point of accommodating additional 
units of time allowances to every one of 
our role partners. This last accommoda- 
tion is always possible because of the 
creative strategies that human beings may 
adopt to “‘make time’’—for example, 
compressing the time for certain activities 
through compactness or greater eff- 
ciency, doing two or more things at once, 
etc. 


Systems of Commitments and Limits on 
the Expansion of Time and Energy 


Without assuming an original condition 
of scarcity, how is it possible for overload 
(in the form of scarce energy or time) to 
occur as a regular phenomenon of human 
experience at all (disregarding those in- 
stances in which it occurs through situa- 
tional crisis or urgency)? To say that high 
commitments expand energy and time 
while uncommitments contract these re- 
sources may be a good starting explana- 
tion, but it is insufficient. Many people are 
very highly committed to their jobs and 
devote enormous amounts of time and 
energy to them, but still feel they have 
more to do than they have time or energy 
for, as numerous studies (principally from 
the University of Michigan’s Institute for 
Social Research) have shown (for a con- 
venient summary, see French and Caplan, 
1972). At the very least, these studies 
show that sometimes there are limits to 
how much energy and time can be ex- 
panded even by very high commitments. 

To determine the nature of these limits, 
we first need to study the individual’s total 
range of commitments as a system. That 
is, how do individuals assess the value or 
importance of a given role or activity- 
cluster in relation to their other roles and 
activity-clusters.* Ideal-typically, the 
shape of this commitment system may 


3 A very similar view has been taken recently by 
Gerson (1976:797~8). 
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take three forms: (Type D a system of 
equally positive commitments, in which 
anything one typically does is seen as just 
as good (worthy, important) as anything 
else one typically does; (Type ID a system 
of equally negative commitments, in 
which anything one typically does is seen 
as just as bad as anything else one typi- 
cally does; and (Type HD a system of 
over- and under-commitments, in which 
one or more typical activities and roles are 
seen as better, more important, more 
worthy of one’s efforts, etc., than any of 
one’s other typical activity-clusters and 
roles. Note that a commitment in a Type I 
system and an over-commitment in a Type 
III system both have positive valences, 
and that the difference between them can 
be determined only by knowing the shape 
of the whole system of commitments to 
which they belong. Note also that in a 
Type II system, we do not see over- and 
under-commitments as positive and nega- 
tive, respectively. Rather, both the over- 
and under-commitments occur on the plus 
side of a person’s commitments. Both 
have positive valences, but the over- 
commitments have higher valences than 
the under-commitments. 

It should now be apparent that Becker’s 
(1960) conception of commitment is unac- 
ceptable for the present analysis. Becker 
sees Commitment to entail the making of a 
series of “side bets’’ on a given line of 
activity, such that the expense of aban- 
doning that line of activity would be too 
great. One has staked one or more origi- 
nally extraneous interests on the contin- 
ued performance of a given activity. 
Becker thus assumes a Type II system, be- 
cause people’s willingness to stake many 
of their extraneous valuables on a single 
line of activity implies that their other 
lines of activity (on which extraneous val- 
uables have been staked) are seen as rela- 
tively expendable. Becker's ‘“‘commit- _ 
ment, then, implies a system of over- 
and under-commitments, in my terms. 

While individual systems of commit- 
ment may, of course, be rooted in per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy, we are interested in 
the likelihood that such systems are cul- 
turally patterned for specific societies and 
for specific groups, classes, sexes and 
other social categories within societies. I 
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suggest that in Type I cultures (whether 
societal or sub-societal), the phenomenon 
of scarce time and energy will be minimal. 
Equally high commitments to all of one’s 
activity-clusters and role partners will 
maximize the production of energy and 
time for all of them.* Here, what limits the 
- expansion of energy and time for a given 
activity-cluster is the presence in one’s 
total role and activity systems of other 
interests to which one is equally commit- 
ted. And one’s role partners will stand 
ready to release a person to his other 
interests, periodically because they, in 
turn, have their own outside interests 
which they will deem equally worthy of 
their energy and time. In brief, we might 
say that a natural ‘‘balancing act’’ is 
occurring here. Each of one’s roles and 
activity-clusters will ‘‘swell’’; each will 
become as elaborated as it can, within lim- 
its provided by the fact that all of one’s 
other roles and activities will become 
likewise elaborated. 

Type II cultures are probably limiting 
cases, as the absence of any positive 
commitments would generate diffuse 
apathy (see Aberle et al., 1950). Here, any 


expansion of energy and time is limited by . 


the absence of any interest held to be 
worthy of one’s efforts. The social pro- 
duction of energy is at a minimum. Empiri- 
cally, the place to look for instances of 
this type would be within subcultures hav- 
ing a nihilistic, despairing or defeatist 
world view. Here, some time and energy 
are being produced, but only for the sake 
of the rejection of life, which, paradoxi- 
cally, becomes a life-sustaining commit- 
ment. 

Type IH cultures surely constitute the 
most empirically common type, and the 
remainder of this paper will be devoted to 
analyzing their features. Concerning 


* On the normative level, an empirical approxima- 
tion of this type may be found in Zablocki’s (1971) 
study of the Bruderhof, whose theology enjoins them 
to joyfully "bear witness” to the presence of the 
“holy spirit” in everything they do, no matter how 
commonplace. Zablocki (1971:31) suggests a parallel 
between this theology and Zen Buddhist teachings: 
"what they have in common is the desire to destroy 
the notion of a secular sphere of life. The message is 
that there are no activities, however trivial, that can- 
not be permeated by the divine spirit." 
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under-commitments, the phenomenon of 
scarce -time and energy should be very 
much in evidence. Here, what limits the 
expansion of time and energy is the 
omni-presence of one’s over- 
commitments. No matter how much I 
might ‘‘value’’? my under-committed 
interests, my time and energy for them are 
always constrained by the fact that I have 
“better” or ‘‘more important’ things to 
do. i 

Concerning over-committed interests, 
we should expect an enormous production 
of energy and time for them. Neverthe- 
less, if some of my role partners are also 
over-committed to the cluster of activities 
in which I and they are commonly 
engaged, there may still be more to do 
than the already high production of time 
and energy can accommodate. Over- 
committed role partners will tend to ex- 
pand their projects indefinitely, and since 
identity strength is likely to hinge much 
more on the success of these perform- 
ances than on any others, no one involved 
in them is apt to release his/her role 
partners from doing their share of the 
work. Inevitably, then, over- 
commitments will lead to the swelling of 
the activity-cluster to which they are 
oriented; either the number of specific 
performances within the cluster will ex- 
pand, or one or more of the performances 
within the cluster will become more elabo- 
rated, or both. 

The tendency, then, is for over- 
committed interests sooner or later to 
begin to encroach on the time and energy 
being produced for one’s under- 
committed interests. To cope with the 
demands of these swelling activity- 
clusters, over-committed people will want 
to contract their involvement in those 
activity-clusters to which they are under- 
committed. They may do this by decreas- 
ing the number of performances within 
them, by ‘compressing them so that they 
require less attention and less elaboration, 
or by delegating others to do them. In 


5 On the psychological level, over-committed 
interests will give rise to worry and anxiety, simply 
because the immensity of one’s investment in these 
interests will lead to constant preoccupation with the 
performances associated with them. 
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turn, the phenomenon of scarce time and 
energy will become further heightened. As 
this happens, over-committed people will 
frequently need to give accounts to any 
role partners to whom they are under- 
committed. 


Scarcity Accounts as Excuses 


It is suggested here that when people 
are under-committed to a course of action 
or to a given role partner, they try to avoid 
being held accountable for their minimal 
or non-performances. To this end, they 
may be found appealing to a category of 
accounts called excuses, which Lyman 
and Scott (1970:114) define as ‘“‘socially 
approved vocabularies for mitigating or 
relieving responsibilities when conduct is 
questioned.” 

My thesis in this connection is that 
popular appeals to the scarcity of time and 
especially of energy are tailor-made to 
serve as culturally honorable excuses for 
the under-committed. Scarce time may 
serve as an excuse for any person who is 
generally insulated from observability by 
a given role partner. (‘I would have writ- 
ten, but I haven’t had the time.’’) But 
scarce energy excuses can be advanced 
even failing this condition, because of the 
utter subjectivity and intangibility of the 
energy concept. That is, my energy level 
is a hidden entity, and even those role 
partners who can observe me full-time 
may have difficulty challenging my claim 
to a low level, so long as I am careful to 
refrain from any sign of vigor in my 
engagement of alternative activities .° 

Scarce energy and time excuses are 
neither appealed to nor honored at ran- 
dom. Those who offer them and those 
who honor them do so by referring to very 
particular cultural priorities and standards 
of adequate role performance. I hypoth- 
esize that the cultural honorability of 


¢ No duplicity need necessarily be charged to the 
layperson'’s appeal to these excuses. On the con- 
trary, it is likely that under-commitment to an ac- 
tivity or role partner does indeed result in rapidly 
decelerating feelings of energy, even in the mere 
anticipation of that activity. Many of my under- 
committed students report that when they sit down 
to study, they not only feel little energy but often feel 
suddenly overwhelmed by the need to sleep. 
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these excuses will vary inversely with the 
level of cultural evaluation and rewarding 
of the activity-cluster within which the 
excuse is made. In the United States mid- 
dle and upper classes, where occupational 
work is more highly valued and rewarded 
than any other activity-cluster, scarce 
time and energy excuses typically will not 
be honored within work activities, but 
they often will be honored outside the oc- 
cupational arena. It is still probably true 
that a man who returns home from the 
“hard day of work” has the right to be too 
tired for further activities to which he is ` 
under-committed, unless his wife is a 
feminist who wants to modify the typical 
cultural agreements. 

When culturally-favored roles (such as 
work) are themselves differentiated into a 
hierarchy of presumed importance, those 
people holding the highest positions will 
have the least latitude for scarce time and 
energy excuses within those positions (nor 
would they want to appeal to them), but 
they will also have enormous power of 
appeal to these excuses outside of those 
positions. A doctor cannot be too tired to 
attend to an emergency, but he probably 
can be too tired for a great variety of mari- 
tal and family activities. On the other 
hand, for the traditional housewife, whose 
daily activities are not even reckoned cul- 
turally as real work, there is little power of 
appeal to any excuses.’ 


Sociological Ideology and Theories of 
Multiple Roles 


When Coser, Slater, Goode and others 
claim that human energy, time, and even 
commitments are rooted in some inherent 
human condition of scarcity, they provide 
some unintended theoretical support for 
these scarcities as excuses. Insofar as 
they state this scarcity situation as fact 
without going through the usual proce- 
dures for garnering evidence, we must 
conclude that they are giving us ideology. 
But what ideology is it and why have they 
cast their lot with that side? 


7 As the Cosers (1974:92) point out, "power de- 
pends on resources, and women who do not have 
occupational resources are in a very poor position to 


share it equally with their husbands.” 
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I shall turn once more to the work of 
Goode and Coser, as these sociologists 
have taken some pains to elaborate the 
postulates of their multiple-role theories. 
When Goode (1960:490) says that ‘‘some 
sort of overall value hierarchy seems to be 
accepted in every society, he apparently 
is postulating the universality of invidious 
distinctions between activity-clusters and 
between types of role partners, and, 
hence, the ubiquity of under- and over- 
commitments. At the same time, he rec- 
ognizes that a given individual’s role deci- 
sions will be greatly constrained by this 
“overall value hierarchy.” This means, in 
effect, that individuals will be under pres- 
sure to direct their flow of performances 
to the more highly valued activities as 
their first priority—to those activities in 
which their performances are finely 
graded or ranked. They will be aided in 
this priority by the presence in their role 
system of ‘‘unranked or grossly ranked 
performance statuses’? (such as family 
roles), which ‘‘permit the individual to 
give a higher proportion of his energy to 
the ranked performance _ statuses’’ 
(Goode, 1960:494). Clearly, as Goode 
(1960:493) points out, in Western society 
‘it is mainly the occupational statuses” 
that are the most finely graded. Note that 
this means that, for Goode, the inevitable 
scarcity that he thinks plagues people’s 
role resources will not tend to impinge on 
their performances and force them to 
make compromises until after the occupa- 
tional roles have already been performed! 
If, indeed, it is ‘‘quite possible that what 
gets done is not enough,” this possibility 
will surely actualize last in occupational 
activities. Thus Goode’s theory postulates 
as normal the Western tendency to over- 
perform in occupations and under- 
perform in all other roles. If it is not for 
him inevitable that we choose occupa- 
tional activities for our — over- 
commitments, it fs inevitable that we 
over-commit to something, since all 
societies make some invidious distinctions 
between activities. Hence, it might just as 
well be occupational activities as any 
others. In principle, then, Goode is 
ideologically on the side of anyone who, 
having over-committed to one set of ac- 
tivities, must struggle (more or less un- 
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successfully) to meet the ‘“‘overdemand- 
ing’’ claims of all those other role partners 
left over in his total role system. In prac- 
tice, however, since Goode is really talk- 
ing about Western society, he has cast his 
lot with those who over-commit to their 
occupational roles and must then struggle 
with the consequences. 

Like Goode, Coser is concerned with 
the individual’s total role system, but we 
saw earlier that for Coser (1974:3), it is 
only ‘‘greedy institutions”? that make 
one’s total role system overdemanding; in 
contrast, modern non-totalitarian 
societies enable people to “‘parcel out 
their available energies so that they can 
play many games.” 

At first glance, it appears that the 
ideological intent of Coser’s analysis is 
simply to bolster Western pluralism and 
individualism. He is on the side of those 
who, unencumbered by any monolithic 
greedy organization or role partner, can 
weave their way through a diversity of 
roles, making only partial commitments to 
each of their role partners, of whom no 
one is able fully to absorb them and drain 
their scarce time and energy. This ideolog- 
ical focus is reasonably secure when 
Coser centers his search for greediness 
outside contemporary Western societies. 
But Coser wanted to extend the scope of 
his theory, and he thus came to focus his 
search for greedy institutions within mod- 
ern Western societies, which he earlier 
had exempted from the tendency toward 
greed. Accordingly, he turns (collabora- 
tively with Rose Coser) to the modern nu- 
clear family in terms of its greedy claims 
on the housewife. We learn that it is not 
the husband but the wife who “‘is ex- 
pected to devote most of her time, as well 
as her emotional energies, to their family”’ 
(Coser, 1974:89). The ensuing analysis 
then focuses on many of the inequities 
that so many modern feminists have al- 
ready brought to our attention. The status 
of the woman is determined by her hus- 
band (Coser, 1974:90). She tends to be 
excluded from the most prestigious occu- 
pational positions and, even when she 
gains entrance, she is still expected to 
shoulder most of the burdens of house- 
keeping and childrearing (Coser, 
1974:90-2) which are not even reckoned as 
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“real work.” And *‘it is she who bears the 
major burdens of residential uprooting and 
social dislocation” (Coser, 1974:97), oc- 
casioned by her husband's career mobil- 
ity. - 

The Cosers treat the ‘‘greedy family” as 
a mere anomaly of modern life that will 
soon disappear. They ‘‘foresee a new fam- 
ily constellation in which both he and she 
are the family’s providers, co-managers of 
the household and true partners in the 
care of their children” (Coser, 1974:100). 
What they fail to realize is that the greedy 
family for the woman is just the underside 
of the same coin whose top side is the 
greedy occupation for the man. They 
themselves claim that in American soci- 
ety, occupational status determines one’s 
position in the stratification system and 
also one’s power in the family, but they 
make no normative judgments about this 
situation; rather, they want the woman to 
increase her power by scaling up her oc- 
cupational involvement to bring it up to 
par with the man’s. But how could the 
woman scale up her occupational in- 
volvement without the man scaling down 
his own, since (in the Cosers’ own 
analysis) it was the man’s over- 
commitment to his occupation and his 
under-commitment to family activities 
that resulted in the family having a greedy 
hold on the woman to begin with? And 
how many men with prestigious positions 
will be motivated to scale down their in- 
vestment in work, as long as one’s posi- 
tion in the stratification system is deter- 
mined by it alone, and family activities are 
defined as necessary ‘“‘dirty work” and a 
waste of time? 

Jdeologically, then, Coser is on the 
same side as Goode; he has cast his lot 
with men who are over-committed to their 
occupational roles, and he holds up this 
over-commitment to women as well. 
While he argues that people with multiple 
roles can ‘‘navigate’’ among their ‘‘var- 
ious obligations’ (Coser, 1974:4), he 
knows that in practice Western people are 
first and foremost oriented to work; after 
work they struggle to navigate among all 
their remaining roles. Since in the process 
they often tend to experience a deficiency 
of time and energy, we are then given a 
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theory of naturally occurring scarcity to 
account for the deficiency. 


The Sociology of Scarcity Approaches 
to Multiple Roles 


Why do sociologists such as Goode and 
Coser offer us multiple-role theories that 
ideologically promote the over- 
commitment to occupational roles? To an- 
swer, we need only recall the one conclu- 
sion agreed upon by everyone who has 
studied the relationship between work and 
family life: strain, overload, and role con- 
flict tend to be greatest for those who are 
most involved in, and oriented to success 
at work. Moreover, there is agreement 
that the class of professionals most often 
satisfies this condition of being oriented to 
occupational success. Sociologists are 
themselves professionals, and those who 
frequently publish and have widespread 
reputations are likely to rank highest on 
any scale of job involvement, orientation 
to success at work, and the like. There- 
fore, when these sociologists theorize 
about multiple roles it would be quite 
curious to find them somehow immune to 
their own personal realities, which have 
taught them that time and energy for pur- 
suing interests other than their careers are 
perpetually scarce. In short, their ideolog- 
ical agenda is to pay homage to the occu- 
pational role because this has been found 
to be the greatest source of rewards in 
their own experience. Their unwitting 
support for scarce time and energy ex- 
cuses, implicit in their appeals to a biolog- 
ical condition of scarce human energy, is 
hardly an invitation for people to be irres- 
ponsible. It is again an expression of their 
own personal realities, of the fact that 
time and energy do become experienced 
as scarce whenever people become over- 
committed to some of their activities and 
under-committed to others. 

Note that the ideological support for 
occupations is also a reaffirmation of the 
existing system of social stratification, 
which, as the Cosers remind us, is based 
on the occupational division of labor. 
When the Cosers invite women to in- 
crease their occupational involvements, 
they are not proposing that women just go 
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out and get any job. Rather, they mean 
that they should go out and get enjoyable 
jobs—jobs that are highly prestigious and 
rewarding—jobs that rank high in the sys- 
tem of social stratification and that are, 
accordingly, scarce. Goode’s support for 
the stratification system is more indirect 
but, by accepting the inevitability of a 
value hierarchy, he winds up supporting 
the system of stratification in the same 
implicit way that the functional theorists 
of stratification do. 


Summary 


In this paper I have argued that human ` 


resources of energy and time are flexible. 
They expand and contract, depending on 
very particular systems of commitment 
that determine their availability. I have 
suggested that scarce energy and time as 
phenomena (along with theories of role 
strain that ground these scarcities in some 
human condition) are specific to only one 
such system of commitments—a Type III 
system of over- and under-commitments. 
We need to know much more about all 
three types of commitment systems. 
What, for example, are the structural cir- 
cumstances that foster the making of 
over-commitments? Presumably, any se- 
vere crisis situation will generate an 
over-commitment to resolve it, but ex- 
treme poverty may force people 
chronically to over-commit their re- 
sources to the activity of getting food and 
just ‘‘getting by.’’ It may be that a mod- 
icum of affluence is a necessary (though 
not sufficient) condition for a Type I sys- 
tem of equally high commitments, thus 
suggesting that differences in individual 
commitment systems may have a socially 
Stratified dimension. On the other hand, 
insofar as systems of social stratification 
are based on the notion that some 
activity-clusters are more important than 
others, it may be that Type I systems 
could only be typical in relatively strata- 
free societies. The answers to such 
queries must await further study. 
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The empirical and theoretical analysis of intercity variation in black-white occupational dif- 
ferences constitutes a thin but persistent thread running through the last 30 years of sociologi- 
cal literature. At least nine separate statistical analyses have been reported in major sociologi- 
cal journals from 1951 to 1976, starting with Turner's (1951) attempt to test “some hypotheses 
frequently found in the race relations literature” concerning the relative occupational position 
of the Negro male in the labor forces of large American cities. This paper reassesses this entire 
literature on theoretical, methodological and empirical grounds. Our strategy here is to ask 
some key, underlying questions which never have been considered by earlier empirical studies 
of city differences in the race-occupation relationship. We find unexpected answers to these 
questions and these answers lead us to reexamine the dominant methodology of previous 
studies of the relative occupational standing of blacks and whites in U.S. metropolitan areas. in 
our methodological reexamination of earlier studies, we ask some additional basic, underlying 
questions which have not been considered in previous research, and the answers we find enable 
us to explain exactly how certain methodological conventions in this literature misled earlier 
researchers. As a further validation of our methodological arguments, and for theoretical 
reasons developed in this paper, we also investigate intermetropolitan variation in gender 
differences in occupational distribution. Finally, we draw upon recent theoretical and empirical 
research on the social evaluation of occupations to derive a theoretical explanation of why 
sexual differentiation and racial differentiation in the occupational structure does not vary 
substantially across U.S. metropolitan areas. ` 


Research and Theory on Intercity 
Variation in Black-White 
Occupational Differences 


Statistical study of intercity variation on 
occupational differences between white 
and black men starts with Turner’s (1951) 
efforts to apply data from the 1940 U.S. 
Census of Population to some then- 
current ideas about race relations. Turner 
makes no specific citations of the theoret- 
ical literature which motivates his efforts, 
but we may reasonably infer from later 
attempts to extend his work that it is es- 
sentially the same body of writing that 
Williams (1947) synthesizes in his classic 


* Thanks to Robert M. Hauser for helpful com- 
ments, and to Susan Radius for research assistance 
during an early phase of this research. This work was 
supported by Grant 5 SoSRR07041-09 from the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, and by Grant 
5T01MH11997-07 from the National Institute of 
Mental Health. 


volume, The Reduction of Intergroup 
Tensions. In that work, Williams suggests 


that hostility toward minority groups 


varies directly with (a) the rate at which 


. the minority population increases in size 


relative to the non-minority population 
and (b) the ratio of the incoming popula- 
tion to the resident population. This hy-. 
pothesis links the demography of the 
black population to the psychology of 
white Negrophobia and racial discrimina- 


tion. 
In order to investigate this and other 


hypotheses, Turner first constructed an 
‘index of racial occupational equality’ in 


- each of 90 cities which had populations of 


100,000 or more in 1940; he then measured 
the covariation between this index and 
certain other attributes of cities. Turner’s 
findings were not entirely consistent with 
Williams’ propositions, but by 1954, 
Allport had elevated Williams’ remarks to 
the level of ‘‘a sociocultural law’’ (as 
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quoted by Blalock, 1956:227). Using 
methods similar to Turner’s on 1950 Cen- 
sus data from the South and, separately, 
the non-South. Blalock (1956; 1957) pro- 
duced -findings which gave only ambigu- 
ous support, at most, to Williams’ prop- 
osition. Glenn (1963; 1964) developed 
socioeconomic scores (SES) for major oc- 
cupational groups and examined the rela- 
tionship between black and white occupa- 
tional. SES .in Standard Metropolitan 
Areas (SMAs) in 1950. For the non-South 
only, he finds a moderate negative corre- 
lation between the percentage of an SMA 
which is black and the SMA’s ratio of 
black occupational status to white occupa- 
tional status. He argues that where the 
percentage of blacks is large, blacks 
‘overflow’ into good occupations, 
thereby masking the effects of discrimina- 
tion on racial differences in occupational 
attainment. Glenn (1963; 1964) also finds a 
positive correlation between white occu- 
pational status and the percent of the 
population which ts black, leading him to 
argue that the white ability to exploit 
blacks varies directly with the percentage 
of the population which is black. Simi- 
larly, Cutright (1965) attempts to test the 
hypothesis that whites benefit from the 
presence of blacks in the labor force and 
presents correlations of about .98 between 
his index of white occupational benefit 
and the proportion of the experienced civil- 
ian labor force which is black in SMAs in 
1950. Cutright reports similar results for 
1960, and he finds no substantial dif- 
ferences when his analysis is restricted to 
the South or non-South, or to places with 
small or large black populations. Bahr and 
Gibbs (1967) make much of the high corre- 
lations they find between two measures of 
racial inequality and the index of dissimi- 
larity (Delta) between the white and black 
male occupational distributions. Jiobu and 
Marshall (1971) estimate a path model 
which explains 80 percent of the variance 
in the index of dissimilarity between the 
white and nonwhite occupational distribu- 
tions in 74 large urban places. Jiobu and 
Marshall’s analysis is essentially an 
ecological and demographic analysis 
which stresses the role of a city’s geogra- 
phic location, black population growth, 
residential ghettoization, and industrial 
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composition in producing occupational 
differentiation between the races. Finally, 
Spilerman and Miller (1976) follow 
Spilerman’s (1968) dissertation to develop 
a path model explaining Turner’s index 
and several variations of it. Spilerman and 
Miller utilize 1960 U.S. Census Bureau 
data, and they stress the theoretical im- 
port of Turner’s (1951) observation (con- 
firmed by their analysis) that the Turner 
index is correlated with the proportion of 
a city’s work force which is employed in 
manufacturing. Spilerman and Miller infer 
from this result that the pattern of ethno- 
racial organization in a city is affected by 
the structure of opportunities for socio- 
economic attainmient which are available 
to its residents. 

If these studies of the city-race- 
occupation relationship tell us anything at 
all, they offer two basic conclusions. 
First, for about three decades, the 
sociological literature has indicated that 
there is substantial intercity variation in 
the race-occupation relationship. The as- 
sumed large size of city differences in this 
relationship has served as an implicit jus- 
tification for testing hypotheses about, 
and building models of the relationship be- 
tween a city’s degree of racial occupa- 
tional differentiation and its other char- 
acteristics. Second, one can conclude 
from past literature that models and hy- 
potheses which have been constructed to 


explain intercity variation in racial occu- 


pational differentials have been believed 
to have important implications for a wide 
variety of theoretical concerns, including 
(a) the social psychology of discrimina- 
tion, (b) the relationship between the de- 
mography of the labor force and the struc- 
ture of occupations and (c) the interrela- 
tions between industrial, occupational 
and ethno-racial patterns of social organ- 
ization in contemporary America. We 
now attack both of these conclusions on 
empirical, methodological and theoretical 


‘grounds. In a word, we find that variation 


in the race-occupation relationship be- 
tween large metropolitan areas is trivial. 
We draw a number of general methodolog- 
ical inferences on the basis of our findings. 
We also search for intermetropolitan vari- 
ation in the sex-occupation relationship. 
Consistent with our findings pertaining to 
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race, we find only trivial city differences 
in the sex-occupation relationship. How- 
ever, we are able to apply some of the 
methodology which has been utilized to 
investigate intercity variation in the race- 
occupation relationship to ‘‘investigate’’ 
intercity variation in the sex-occupation 
association. This procedure provides us 
with an ‘‘interesting’’ but quite misleading 
causal model which is consistent with past 
findings pertaining to racial occupational 
differentials; thus, our analysis of sex 
differentials provides additional validation 
of some of our criticisms of past research 
on city differences in racial occupational 
differentials. Finally, we ask why urban 
areas should not be substantially different 
from each other with respect to racial and 
sexual occupational differentials. Our an- 
swer is theoretical and speculative, but it 
draws on a substantial body of recent em- 
pirical work on the social evaluation of 
occupations. 


Measuring City Variation in the — 
Race-Occupation Relationship 


To assert that there is intercity variation 
in racial differences in occupational distri- 
bution is equivalent to asserting that the 
relationship between race and occupation 
varies across cities. Statistically speaking, 
that statement is an assertion that if one 
cross-tabulated workers’ race by their oc- 
cupation by their city of residence, one 
would observe a three-way interaction 
among these variables. If this race-city- 
occupation interaction were substantively 
insignificant in size, then it would be rea- 
sonable to conclude that intercity varia- 


tion in occupational differences between. 


the races is not sufficiently important to 
justify sustained empirical analysis of 
theoretical explanation. Thus, our present 
task is to measure the size of the city- 


race-occupation interaction. 
To measure the size of the three-way 


interaction between city, occupation and 
race, we utilize published data from the 
1970 U.S. Census of Population pertaining 
to the racial composition of the labor force 
in each of the 125 standard metropolitan 
statistical areas (SMSAs) which had a 
population of 250,000 or more persons at 
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the time of the census.' In the analysis 
immediately following, we utilize the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s 12-group major occupation 
classification to represent the occupa- 
tional distribution in each SMSA, and we 
use data on two racial groups only— 
blacks and whites. These data are ar- 
ranged in a cross-tabulation of SMSA by 
race by occupation. To facilitate compari- 
son of our findings to existing analyses by 
other researchers, our examination of ra- 
cial data pertains only to males, and we 
perform separate analyses for the South 
and non-South. 

In order to measure the size of the 
three-way interaction between SMSA, 
occupation and race, we apply log-linear 
techniques for the analysis of cross- 
classifications developed recently by 
Goodman and others (see Bishop et al., 
1975). We use the widely available 
Goodman-Fay computer program, ECTA. 
These methods allow one to fit various 
models to a cross-tabulation and to gener- 
ate measures of how well the model fits 
the observed data. A model in this context 
is merely a statement of which possible 
relationships among the cross-tabulated 
variables are actually present in the data. 
If a model which does not include the 
triple interaction fits the data very well, 
then we can safely infer that city differences 
in the race-occupation relationship are not, 
on the average, large. We use two com- 
plementary methods to determine how 
well a log-linear model fits the observed 
frequencies in the table. The first method 
is based on the percent of cases mis- 
classified by a model; the second method 
is based on chi-square statistics. To apply 
the first method, we fit a model to the data 
which allows different numbers of persons 
in each SMSA, different numbers of per- 
sons in each racial category, different 


! Tabulations used in this paper are published in 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973. Data for this tabu- 
lation were taken from the 20 percent sample of 
population by the Census Bureau, but published fig- 
ures have been inflated to yield estimates of popula- 
tion values. To deflate these figures to approximate 
sample values, we divided them by five before 
analysis. Necessary data are not published for 
SMSAs with populations less than 250,000 persons. 
For convenience only, we treat the terms SMSA” 
and ‘‘city’’ as synonymous words throughout this 
paper. 
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numbers of persons in each occupation, 
and the three pair-wise relationships be- 
tween SMSA, race and occupation. Since 
this model does not allow an SMSA- 
race-occupation interaction, it forces the 
race-occupation relationship to be the 
same in all SMSAs. If the relationship var- 
ies substantially across SMSAs, the model 
will misclassify many cases. We have cal- 
_ culated that this model misclassifies only 
1.1 percent of the cases in the non-South 
and 1.9 percent of the cases in the 
South—a spectacularly good fit. Calculat- 
ing the percent of misclassifications sepa- 
rately by race, we find that 0.6 percent of 
the nonsouthern whites are misclassified, 
and 1.1 percent of whites in the South are 
misclassified; 6.3 percent of nonsouthern 
blacks are misclassified, and 6.0 percent 
of blacks are misclassified in the South. 
Thus, we find that city differences in the 
race-occupation relationship have only 
minute effects on the occupational distri- 
bution of whites and very minor effects on 
the occupational distribution of blacks. 
(The reader should bear in mind that mis- 
classifications can be caused by the ef- 
fects of variation in employment patterns, 
clerical errors in data handling and sam- 
‘pling variability—percentages mis- 
classified give high estimates of the impor- 
tance of the three-way interaction.) In- 
deed, if city differences in the race- 
occupation relationship are ignored com- 
pletely, we can fill out the SMSA-race- 
occupation cross-classification with 99 
percent accuracy in the non-South and 98 
percent accuracy in the South, using only 
the two-way’ marginals of the three- 
variable table to guide us. 

Our second method for determining the 
importance of the SMSA-race-occupation 
interaction is based on chi-square statis- 
tics. The chi-square statistic for a given 
model can be regarded as the amount of 
association which remains in the cross- 
tabulation after the model has been fitted; 
one can compare chi-square values for 
different models to measure the impor- 
tance of interaction effects in much the 
same way that one uses the analysis of 
covariance to measure the importance of 
adding interaction effects to a regression 
model (see Goodman, 1972 for amplifica- 
tion of the analogy between his methods 
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and least-squares procedures for estimat- 
ing variance components; Hauser et al., 
1975 provide a careful empirical applica- 
tion of Goodman’s techniques for de- 
composing the association in cross- 
tabulations). We use chi-square statistics 
in the following way to calculate the im- 
portance of the SMSA-race-occupation in- 
teraction. First, we fit a model which 
allows different numbers of persons in 
each city, different numbers of persons in 
each occupation and different numbers of 
persons in each racial category, but no 
relationships between these variables. 
Thus, the chi-square for this first model 
(CS,) is attributable to the relationships 
which are not included in the model: the 
three pair-wise relationships between 
race, SMSA and occupation, and the 
triple interaction between these three 
variables. In the second model, we allow 
different numbers of persons in each city, 
different numbers of persons in each racial 
category, different numbers of persons in 
each occupation and the three pair-wise 
relationships between race, SMSA and 
occupation. The only relationship that is 
excluded from the second model is the 
triple interaction. Consequently, the chi- 
square statistic for the second model (CS,) 
indicates the amount of the association 
which is attributable uniquely to this 
three-way relationship. In common lan- 
guage terms, the chi-square for the second 
model indicates the amount of association 
due to SMSA differences in the relation- 
ship between race and occupation. 

In order to judge the size of the chi- 
square statistic for the triple interaction 
(the second model), we compare it to the 
chi-square . statistic for the first model. 
This procedure allows us to express the 
association due to the triple interaction as 
a fraction of the association in the table 
which is due to all relationships between 
race, occupation and SMSA, including the 
three-way relationship (when comparing 
CS, to CS,). . 

Table 1 gives the chi-square values 
when the two models are fitted to data on 
southern SMSAs only, and data on 
SMSAs on the non-South, following pre- 
vious analyses. Looking at column A of 
Table 1, notice that in the South the chi- 
square for the first model is 274,809.6 and 
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Table 1. Chi-Square Statistics, Degrees of Freedom and Ratios of Chi-Squares for Analyses of SMSA- 
Race-Occupation Cross-Tabulations, for the South and the Non-South 








Likelihood Ratio 
Chi-Square Statistics 
South | Non-South 
Model A B 
1. (Race), (Occupation), (SMSA) 274,809 .6 555,464 .4 
(954) (1,897) 
2. (Race, Occupation), (Race, SMSA), 8,436.5 11,625 .7 
(SMSA, Occupation) (451) (902) 
3, (Race, SMSA), (SMSA, Occupation) 165,609 .2 166,286.5 
(462) (913) 
Ratios of Chi-Squares 
CS,/CS: 3.1% 2.1% 
CS./CS; 5,1% 7.0% 
Number of SMSAs_ 42 83 


Source: Computed from U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population. Detailed Character- 
istics, Final Report PC{1)-D series. 

Notes: (a) Degrees of freedom shown in parentheses below corresponding chi-square statistics. 
(b) Regional definitions are those of the Census Bureau. 
(c) These models are hierarchical. Thus, models 2 and 3 specify the three one-way margin- 
als as well as the pair-wise relationships which are indicated. 


the chi-square for the second model is 
8,436.5. In proportional terms, this indi- 
cates that the triple interaction is only 3.1 
percent of the association between race, 
occupation and SMSA in the South, and 
only 2.1 percent in the non-South. 

Leaving aside questions of statistical 
significance for the moment, it seems 
appropriate to ask if two or three percent 
is a substantial amount of the association 
in the race-occupation-SMSA cross- 
tabulation. We think that these percent- 
ages are not substantial, and we suspect 
that few persons would consider an equiv- 
alent amount of any measure of associa- 
tion worthy of sustained substantive in- 
terpretation. So we think that the data 
give no reason to believe that much effort 
should be spent attempting to explain city 
differences in the race-occupation rela- 
tionship. 

However, we can be more generous to 
the argument that there are large city dif- 
ferences in the race-occupation relation- 
ship if we are willing to accept the position 
that the race-SMSA association and the 
occupation-SMSA association are irrele- 
vant to present concerns and, therefore, 
should not be included in the denominator 
of the ratio which is used to calculate the 
proportion of association which is at- 


tributable to the three-way interaction. 
We can think of a good reason for not. 
accepting that position,? but there is no 
point in arguing the matter, since we can 
show that even if one were to accept it, 
the empirical results would still support 
our contention that the SMSA-race- 
occupation interaction is small enough to 
be considered inconsequential. 

In order to subtract the chi-square due 
to the association between race and 
SMSA and occupation, we specify a third 
model which allows for the observed uni- 
variate distributions of race, SMSA and 
occupation, and which also allows for the 
observed bivariate relationships between 


SMSA and occupation and between 


SMSA and race. The only relationships 
which are not specified by this model are 
the relationship between race and occupa- 
tion and the SMSA-race-occupation triple 
interaction. Thus, the chi-square statistic 
for model three indicates the association 
which is due to the combined effects of the 
‘‘main’”’ relationship between race and oc- 


2 This position is analogous to arguing that in the 
analysis of covariance one should not allow for addi- 
tive effects of the subclasses before estimating the 
importance of the interactions between regressors 
and subclasses. 
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cupation and the additional association 
which appears when the race-occupation 
relationship is allowed to vary across 
SMSAs. The chi-square statistics for this 
model are shown in the row of Table 1 
corresponding to the third model. 
Looking at the row in Table 1 corre- 
sponding to model three, notice that for 
the South, the combined effects of the 
race-occupation association and the 
SMSA-race-occupation interaction pro- 
duce a chi-square of 165,609.2. For the 
non-South, it is 166,286.5. We now use 
these figures as a standard of comparison 
in evaluating the size of the chi-square 
attributable to the triple interaction alone. 
Looking at the appropriate row of Table 1, 
notice that the interaction amounts to 5.1 
percent of the association in the South, 
and 7.0 percent in the non-South. Once 
again, it does not seem to us that these 
results are consistent with the belief that 
city differences in the race-occupation re- 
lationship are important and worthy of 
sustained theoretical and empirical 
analysis. ` 
Before going on to gender differences in 
occupational distribution, two issues need 
brief attention. First, the SMSA-race- 
occupation interaction is statistically sig- 
nificant, in spite of its substantive unim- 
portance. However, statistical signifi- 
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cance is a reflection of the extraordinary 
sample size (over 9.9 million data cases) 
rather than the strength of the relation- 
ship. Second, it is crucial to understand 
that we are not attacking the use of ‘‘city”’ 
as an independent variable on the ground 
that it does not explain much variance. 
Rather, we argue that intercity variation in 
the race-occupation relationship makes a 
poor dependent variable because it has so 
little variance to be explained. 


Intercity Variation in Sex Differences in 
Occupational Distribution 


Race is not the only basis for social 
differentiation in the labor market; women 
have also suffered from occupational dis- 
crimination, and we have utilized Census 
data on sex differences in occupational 
distributions to measure the strength of 
the SMSA-sex-occupation interaction in 
1970. Column A of Table 2 provides the 
results of an analysis which is analogous 
to the analysis of city differences in the 
race-occupation relationship shown in 
column A of Table 1. Looking at column 
A of Table 2, notice that the triple interac- 
tion amounts to a trivial 2.5 percent of the 
association in the sex-occupation-SMSA 
cross-tabulation after allowing for all the 
observed univariate marginals of the sex, 


Table 2. Chi-Square Statistics and Degrees of Freedom for Analyses of Sex-Occupation-SMSA Cross- 


Tabulations, 1970 


Model 
1. (Sex), (Occupation), (SMSA) 


2. (Sex, Occupation), (Sex, SMSA), 
(Occupation, SMSA) 


3. (Sex, Occupation), (Sex, SMSA) 


CS:/CS: 
CSs/CSs 


Likelihood Ratio 
Chi-Square Statistics 


125 SMSAs 9 SMSAs and 125 
and 12 Major Detailed Occupation 
Occupation Groups Categories 
A B 
3,296,797 .6 103,704 .8 
(2,863) (2,116) 
82,977 .0 3,257.0 ` 
(1,364) (992) 
2,885,919 .4 87,617.1 
(1,375) (1,116) . 
2.5% 3.1% 
2.9% 3.7% 


Source: Computed from U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population. Detailed Character- 


istics, Final Report PC(1)—D series. 
Notes: 


(a) Degrees of freedom shown in parentheses below corresponding chi-square statistics. 


(b) Published data on which these calculations are based are population estimates based -on 
the 20 percent sample of population. Therefore, published frequencies were deflated by a 
factor of five to approximate sample values before calculations were performed. 
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SMSA and occupation distributions. After 
allowing for the univariate marginals and 
the sex-SMSA and occupation-SMSA re- 
lationships, the interaction accounts for 
2.9 percent of the association. These find- 
ings are entirely consistent with our re- 
sults concerning city differences in the 
race-occupation relationship. 

Although all earlier analyses of SMSA 
differences in relationships between 
minority status and occupation that we 
know of have been based on analyses of 
major occupation groups only, occupa- 
tions within these major groups are so 
heterogeneous that city differences in the 
sex-occupation relationship might be 
masked by the grossness of the major oc- 
cupation categories. Ideally, one would 
test this possibility by using the 417- 
category Census detailed occupational 
classification instead of the 12-category 
major occupation group classification. But 
use of the detailed classification was be- 
yond our computational resources when 
we undertook this research, and so we 
drew a stratified random sample of 125 
1970 detailed occupational categories and 
-f stratified random sample of nine SMSAs 
o; i ee greater than 250,000 per- 

We have performed another 


3 onl for the sample of occupations was 
the set of 485 detailed occupation titles in the 1970 
U.S. Bureau of the Census expanded occupational 
classification system. A stratified probability sample 
was drawn in order to allow particular attention to be 
given to (a) occupations having relatively high pro- 
portions of females in their labor force, (b) profes- 
sional and managerial occupations and (c) occupa- 
tions having relatively high proportions of blacks in 
their labor force. These criteria defined three over- 
lapping subsets of occupations and a residual set of 
occupation titles which were not included in the 
three strata: 

(1) Occupations with relatively high (20% or 

~- more) proportions of black incumbents; 

(2) Occupations with relatively high (80% or 
more) proportions of female incumbents; 

(3) Occupations included in the major occupation 
categories, Managers and Administrators, and 
Professional and Technical; 

(4) All occupations not included in the above. 
Occupations included in more than one stratum 
could be selected more than once, and their sample 
weights were adjusted accordingly. However, sam- 
ple weights-were ignored in the log-linear analyses, 
as were strata, and no occupation appeared more 
than once in the analyses presented here. Thus, the 
sampling design merely assured that the analysis 
gave good ‘“‘coverage’’ to occupations in which 
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analysis of the cross-classification of sex 
by these 125 occupations by the nine sam- 
pled SMSAs. The results of the analysis 
are shown in column B of Table 3. Notice 
that the results in column B are consistent 
with all the other analyses we have per- 
formed so far: the triple interaction 
amounts to only 3.1 percent of the total 
association after allowing for the one-way 
marginals. 


Replicating Past Findings with 1970 Data 


However convincing we have been in 
arguing that there are no strong city- 
race-occupation and city-sex-occupation 
interactions in the 1970 Census data that 
we have analyzed, it is still possible that 
these relationships existed prior to 1970 
(when the earlier studies cited above were 
done). Thus, we may have merely dis- 
covered that city differences in the race- 
occupation and sex-occupation relation- 
ships disappeared from 1960 to 1970, 
rather than showing that earlier analyses 
were incorrect. We doubt that improve- 
ment in black occupational status was suf- 
ficiently large to make this possibility 
even plausible, but we consider. it all the 
same. In order to test this possibility, we 
use the data from our analysis to estimate . 
the coefficients of Spilerman and Miller’s 
model.* If we find the same results with 
the 1970 data that they found with the 1960 
data, then we can be reasonably sure that 
it is not their data but their method that 
leads them to different conclusions than 
our own. Also, since Spilerman and Miller 
takes pains to establish the comparability 
of their analyses with those of earlier re- 





minority employment (the subject of this paper) has 
been most problematic, while allowing all occupation 
titles to enter into the analysis. Sampled occupations 
are listed in Stolzenberg and D’Amico (1976). 

The sample of SMSAs is composed of eight ran- 
domly chosen SMSAs and one self-representing unit 
which was included in the sample with unit probabil- 
ity. The eight random SMSAs are Erie, Pa.; Denver, 
Co.; Rockford, Il.; Lansing, Mi.; Salt Lake City, 
Ut.; Springfield, Ma. (and nearby Ct.); Atlanta, Ga.; 
Austin, Tx. The crn eenerte SMSA is Balti- 
more, Md. 

4 At the time this paper was written, the 
Spilerman-Miller article was scheduled to appear in 
the August issue of the ASR but publication has been 
delayed. 
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Table 3. Beta Coefficients for Replication of Spilerman-Miller Model (Shown with Corresponding 


Statistics from Spilerman and Miller) 


Log % of Whites in “Good” 
Occupations (Log of Denom- 
inator of Turner Index) 


Independent 
Variable ` S&M 
V: Proportion Males in Mfg. —.099 
V: % SMSA Negro 557 
V, Log SMSA Size —.048 
Vi % Male ECLE in Good Jobs 946 
' Vs Median Negro Male Ed —. 042 
Ve Median White Male Ed 062 
Ra 96 
N 88 


Dependent Variable 


Log % of Blacks in “Good” 
Occupations (Log of Numer- 
ator of Turner Index). 


S&D'A S&M S&D'A 
—.1279 453 ATL 
(0365) (.1704) 
3766" 247 2546 
(0432) (.2021) 
0436 154 ~.0196 
(0402) (.1873) 
.9529 363 3122 
(0401) (, 1875) 
—.0752 .216 .2439 
(.0357) (. 1678) 
.0827 .179 ~, 1208 
(.0416) (. 1939) 
.97490 47 .45165 
41 88 41 


Source: Spilerman and Miller's coefficients from Table 2 in Spilerman and Miller (1976). Stolzen- 
berg and D'’Amico's coefficients computed from data described in text. 


Note: 


* Difference between 1970 coefficient and 1960 coefficient is more than 1.96 times the value 


of the standard error of the 1970 coefficient. 


searchers, demonstration of comparability 
between our work and Spilerman and Mil- 
ler’s also will help establish the com- 
parability of our findings to earlier studies 
based on the Censuses of 1940 and 1950. 
And, finally, a detailed replication of ear- 
lier work based on Turner’s index will en- 
able us to diagnose the features of earlier 
work which led to conclusions other than 
our own. 

Spilerman and Miller's empirical 
analysis is essentially a refinement, elab- 
oration and synthesis of previous statisti- 
cal studies of intercity variation in occupa- 
-tional differences between white and 

black men. That is, they use Turner’s 
index (and several variants of it) to meas- 
ure occupational differentiation between 
the races in metropolitan areas, but, un- 
` like other users of this index, they develop 
a causal model similar to that of Jiobu and 
Marshall (1971) to explain the variation in 
it. Turner’s index is the ratio of the per- 
cent of nonwhites in ‘‘good’’ occupations 
divided by the percent of whites in 
“*good’’ occupations. Turner defined good 
occupations as those major occupation 
categories which are ‘“‘semi-skilled and 


higher” (i.e., occupation groups other 
than ‘‘farm and nonfarm labor, domestic 
and other service work’’; see Turner, 
1951:524 or Spilerman and Miller, 1976, 
for details). The core of Spilerman and 
Miller’s analysis is a pair of regression 
equations, one predicting the numerator 
of this index and the other predicting its 
denominator. Table 3 gives the coeffi- 
cients ‘of the six variables in the 
Spilerman-Miller model estimated from 
1960 data by Spilerman and Miller, and 
our estimates of the coefficients of the 
same variables for 1970.° In Table 3, 


5 Spilerman and Miller excluded SMSAs with 
fewer than 3,500 nonwhites and ‘“‘SMSAs in which 
blacks comprise less than 90 percent of the nonwhite ` 
population.” We also deleted SMSAs with fewer 
than 3,500 nonwhites, but we mistakenly also deleted 
SMSAs in which blacks comprise less than 90 per- 
cent of the nonwhite male ECLF (rather than 90 
percent of the nonwhite population as a whole). The - 
effect of this difference between our exclusion 
criteria and Spilerman and Miller’s is obviously triv- 
lal. We remind the reader that our analysis is based 
on SMSAs larger than 250,000 persons, while 
Spilerman and Miller’s analysis is based on SMSAs 
larger than 100,000 persons. Our analysis excludes 
nonblack nonwhites. 
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notice that the coefficients for 1960 and 
1970 are generally quite similar. For a 
more formal test of the similarity between 
the Spilerman and Miller findings and our 
own, we can assume that their coefficients 
are ‘‘true’’ and then test the null hypoth- 
eses that each of our coefficient estimates 
differs significantly from theirs.6 Coeffi- 
cient estimates from our analyses which 
differ from Spilerman and Miller’s by 
more than 1.96 standard errors (indicating 
a confidence level of five percent for a 
two-tailed test) are marked with an as- 
terisk in Table 3. Looking at Table 3, 
notice that only 2 of the 12 coefficients 
differ at the five percent confidence level: 
there is not much difference between the 
results that Spilerman and Miller obtained 
using 1960 data and the results we obtain 
replicating their analysis with 1970 data. 
Thus, it seems very doubtful that Spiler- 
man and Miller would have drawn differ- 
ent conclusions if they had used the same 
data base that we utilize in our log-linear 
analyses of contingency tables. Further, 
we re-did our log-linear analyses after ex- 
cluding certain types of cities that Spiler- 
man and Miller deleted from their analysis 
of 1960 data (see fn. 4). Results of this 
additional analysis are entirely consistent 
with all of our other findings in this paper. 
Thus, our data are quite comparable 
with those of Spilerman and Miller and, 
therefore, with those used by earlier 
analysts. But how do we reconcile the 
gross differences between our conclusions 
and theirs? We think that the answer to 
. this question 1s that the specification used 
in virtually all analyses of the Turner 
index hides the association between the 
components of the index, thereby confus- 
ing a straightforward set of relationships. 
That is, all studies that we know of which 
utilize the Turner index examine the hy- 
pothesized causes of the index, or the 
determinants of its various components, 


6 The assumption that regression estimates are 
without error makes these tests generous to the hy- 
pothesis that the coefficients are different. If we as- 
sume that the standard errors for the Spilerman- 
Miller coefficients are the same as those of the corre- 
_ sponding numbers in our replication, then only the 

coefficient for the percent of the SMSA which is 
Negro (in the equation for the denominator) differs 
across the two years. - 
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but none considers the relationship among 
the components of the index itself. We 
have computed the correlations among the 
four components of the log of the Turner 
index.” These correlations are all larger 
than .92. The correlations between the log 
size of the white male ECLF and the log of 
the number of white males who are in 
“good” occupations is .99977, indicating 
that the number of white men in ‘‘good”’ 
occupations in an SMSA can be deter- 
mined almost exactly from the number of 
white males in the labor force of the 
SMSA. Similarly, a correlation of .99847 
indicates that the number of black men in 
“good” occupations in an SMSA can be 
predicted almost exactly from the number 
of black males in the ECLF of the SMSA. 
Thus, once one knows the number of 
white men and the number of black men in 
the ECLF of an SMSA, all the compo- 
nents of the Turner index are also known. 
In plain English, this means that city dif- 
ferences in the race-occupation relation- 
ship are so small than one can accurately 
calculate the Turner index for an SMSA 
merely by knowing the numbers of white 
and black men in the SMSA’s labor force. 
Thus, the same conclusions that we draw 
from our log-linear analyses of city-race- 
occupation cross-tabulations could have 
been drawn by examination of the correla- 
tions among the index components. 
Some further illustration of the 
shortcomings of the Turner index are viv- 
idly illustrated: by assuming for a moment 
that it is a valid indicator of minority- 
nonminority occupational differences. 
Making this assumption, we follow 
Turner’s (1951) and Spilerman and Mil- 
ler’s (1976) earlier conclusions that the 
industrial composition of a city partially 


7 Spilerman and Miller examine the relationship 
between the index and its components, but they do 
not scrutinize the relationships among the compo- 
nents themselves. The correlations we computed are 
as follows: where x, = log (number of white males in 
‘*pood’’ occupations), x, = log (number of black 
males in ‘‘good’’ occupations), x, = log (number of 
white males in ECLF of SMSA), and x, = log 
(number of black males in ECLF of SMSA), r,. = 
92518, ris = 99977, la = 93126, [1,3 = .92189, Te 
= ,99847, and rs, = .92840. (These correlations were 
computed on 1970 data on non-South SMSAs of 


- 250,000 or more residents which meet Spilerman and 


Miller’s criteria for inclusion in their data base.) 
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Table 4. An “Interesting” Analysis of City Differences in the Occupational Standing of Women Rela- 
tive to Men, Using the Log of the Turner Index as the Dependent Variable * 


Independent Variable * 


Standardized Coefficient 


Proportion employed in agriculture, forestry and fisheries »149 
Proportion employed in mining —.211 
Proportion employed in construction —, 192 
Proportion employed in durable goods mfg. —.988 
Proportion employed in nondurable goods mfg. ~.439 
Proportion employed in non-specified mfg. 295 
Proportion employed in transportation, communications —.076 
and other public utilities 
Proportion employed in wholesale trade —, 264 
Proportion employed in retail trade —~.396 
Proportion employed in finance, insurance and real estate .091 
Proportion employed in personal services ~ 820 


Proportion employed in entertainment and recreational services 663 


Proportion employed in professional and related services —. 263 
Proportion employed in public administration —. 107 
Number of persons in experienced civilian labor force .011 


Notes: (a) Dependent variable is the natural logarithm of the ratio of the proportion of female labor 


force participants who are in “good” occupations divided by the proportion of male labor 
force participants who are in “good” occupations. “Good” occupations are those occupa- 
tions which are not included in the 1970 Census major occupation categories Laborers, 
Service workers except private household, and Private Household workers, 


(b) Natural logarithms of all independent variables were taken before performing calcula- 


tions. These independent variables are proportions of the total experienced civilian labor 
force that are employed in the various industry groups. Since the log of thess variables 
is used, the number of persons in the ECLF of the city is an additive component of each 
of the log-ratios. The confounding effect of this common component is held constant by 
including the logarithm of the number of persons in the ECLF as an independent variable 
in the regressions. 


(c) For computational procedures and multiple correlation coefficients, see footnotes to the 


text. 


(d) The industry category “Industry not reported” was excluded from the list of independent 


variables to avoid redundancy; persons not reporting their industry were included in the 
number of persons in the experienced civilian labor force. 


‘causes’ the occupational differentiation 
between minority and nonminority mem- 
bers of its labor force. We then compute 
the Turner index for sexual differences in 
occupational distribution for 125 SMSAs 
using 1970 Census data described earlier 
and Turner’s original distinction between 
‘‘good” and “‘less good” occupations. In 
order to estimate the effects of an SMSA’s 
industrial composition on its occupational 
differentiation between the races, we then 
regress the log of the Turner index on the 
percent of its labor force in each of 14 
major industrial categories (the 15th cate- 
gory would be redundant, making the 
equation impossible to estimate, and is left 
out of the regression). We hold city size 
effects constant by including in the regres- 
sion the log of the size of the experienced 
civilian labor force (ECLF) in the SMSA. 
The results of the analysis are shown in 


Table 4.8 Looking at Table 4, notice that 
the standardized coefficients for several 
industry categories are substantial, 
suggesting that the sex-occupation rela- 
tionship varies substantially according to 
the industrial composition of an SMSA. 
However, we have already shown that the 
sex-occupation relationship does not vary 
very much across SMSAs, and so these 


8 Following Spilerman and Miller, we calculated 
separate equations for the logarithms of each of the 
four components of the Turner index. The logs of the 
numerator and denominator of a ratio are additive 
components of the log of the ratio, making it possible 
to use coefficients from these equations to compute 
the effects presented in Table 4. The R-squared 
statistics for the four equations are as follows: for the 
equation for the log number of women in ‘'good”’ 
occupations, .5178; for the equation for the log 
number of women in the ECLF, .4899; for the log . 
number of men in ‘‘good”’ jobs, .14878; and for the 
log number of men in the ECLF, .4753. 
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regressions merely serve to illustrate the 
misleading nature of the Turner index. 

By this point, the dangers of using the 
Turner index seem well established. But 
readers will recall that two earlier studies 
(Jiobu and Marshall, 1971; Bahr and 
Gibbs, 1967) utilized thè well-known 
index of dissimilarify (Delta), rather than 
Turner’s index to measure occupational 
differentiation between the races in met- 
ropolitan areas. Although these .authors 
do not give much substantive considera- 
tion to the amount of variation in Delta 
across SMSAs, it is clear that the meas- 
ure’s standard deviation is far from negli- 
gible in both analyses.? Given that Delta 
has been widely used in studies of racial 
occupational differences (see, for exam- 
ple, Siegel’s [1965] classic paper) and in 
studies of city differences in residential 
segregation (see, for example, the bench- 
mark study by Taeuber and Taeuber, 
1969), it seems important to determine 
precisely how Delta could vary substan- 
tially across cities when the race- 
occupation relationship does not. 

The reason that Delta varies while the 
race-occupation relationship remains 
stable is that Delta is sensitive to the mar- 
ginals of the race-occupation cross- 
tabulation. To see this, imagine an un- 
complicated occupational structure with 
only five occupations. Also imagine a 
simple form of racial discrimination in 
which there are quotas which limit the 
proportion of blacks in the labor force in 
each occupation. Further, imagine that 
these quotas are more restrictive in some 
occupations than others, that there are 
fewer blacks than whites in the labor 
force, and that job-related skills and abili- 
ties are uncorrelated with race. Assume 
also’ that the racial quotas for the five oc- 
cupations are as follows (the numbers 
chosen here are arbitrary, and others will 
do as well): occupation I, 20 percent 
black; occupation II, 30 percent black; 


? Jiobu and Marshall (1971:644) find a standard 
deviation of 10.58, as compared to a mean of 41.33. 
We calculated the mean and standard deviation from 
data shown in Bahr and Gibbs’ Table 1: for the 33 
SMSAs for which they calculated Delta, the mean is 
51.51 and the standard deviation is 8.47, 
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occupation IH, 40 percent black; occupa- 
tion IV, 50 percent black; and occupation 
V, 60 percent black. Now imagine two 
cities, “A” and “B,” with different occu- 
pational structures such that city ‘‘A’’ has 
200 white incumbents of each of the five 
occupations, and city “B° has 50 white 
incumbents of occupation I, 100 white in- 
cumbents of occupation H, 200 white m- 
cumbents of occupation II], 400 white in- 
cumbents of occupation IV, and 800 white 
incumbents of ‘occupation V. Clearly, the 
race-occupation relationship in the two 
cities is the same, since the racial quotas 
are the same. But the index of dissimilar- 
ity has a value of 15 in the first city and a 
value of 8.35 in city “B.” Thus, Delta 
quite clearly depends upon both the mar- 
ginal distribution of the occupational 
structure and racial inequality in job 
opportunities. Fortunately, the log-linear 
analyses that we use in analyzing city dif- 
ferences in the race-occupation relation- 
ship explicitly differentiate between ef- 
fects of marginal distributions and effects 
of the race-occupation relationship. 


Conclusions 


Using log-linear methods, we have 
shown that the race-occupation relation- 
ship varies only trivially across U.S. met- 
ropolitan areas in 1970. We have shown 
that the 1970 data is comparable to data 
from earlier years, supporting the view 
that large city differences in this relation- 
ship did not exist in any of the years in 
which it has been analyzed. We then re- 
examined the methods used by earlier 
analysts, and we were able to show pre- 
cisely how these techniques produced 
misleading statistical results and led to in- 
correct inferences about city ‘“‘dif- 
ferences’’ in occupational differentiation 
between the races. We also were able to 
show that the sex-occupation relationship 
does not vary substantially across large 
metropolitan areas, and we demonstrated 
how application of certain methods used 
by other analysts would lead one to infer 
that such differences are real and that they 
are theoretically interesting. 

But, in spite of the heavy methodolog- 
ical and empirical orientation of this 
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paper, the major conclusions that we wish 
to draw are theoretical, and a return to 
theory seems an appropriate ending. We 
begin by stressing that we have nor found 


that all cities are alike. Our analyses have’ 


been concerned with overall measures of 
city variation in racial occupational differ- 
entials, and we have found that such vari- 
ation Is, in general, small. But we have not 
found that all pairs of cities are identical in 
this respect. Dallas may be a lot better for 
_ black men than Hoboken, for example, 
but the average difference between the 
race-occupation relationships in randomly 
chosen pairs of cities is small. Thus, while 
persons with a particular interest in a 
specific city may reasonably consider the 
(possibly large) anomalies in that city’s 
race-occupation relationship, cities do 
not, in general, depart from the norm suf- 
ficiently to justify the substantial effort 
that has been expended in understanding 
intercity variation in racial occupational 
differentials. | 

We also remind the reader that our 
analyses in this paper have been confined 
to SMSAs of 250,000 persons or more. 
Thus, we cannot positively eliminate the 
possibility that our conclusions do not 
apply to SMSAs of less than a quarter of a 
million inhabitants. We suspect that urban 
areas which are small enough to have 
economies dominated by a single firm ora 
single industry may, as a consequence, 
have an occupational structure which is 
marked by the peculiarities of that firm’s 
or that industry’s hiring, firing and promo- 
tional practices. If these peculiarities in- 
clude unusually high or low amounts of 
discrimination, or if they merely create 
unusual racial differences in occupational 
distribution without being atypically dis- 
criminatory, then places dominated by a 
single industry or firm will also tend to 
manifest atypical race-occupation rela- 
tionships. (Spilerman and Habib, 1976, 
have considered similar peculiarities in 
the process of socioeconomic achieve- 
ment in one-industry towns in Israel.) In 
contrast, large metropolitan areas tend to 
have large numbers of employers and di- 
verse industrial compositions, making it 
difficult for the distinctive practices of a 
single industry or firm to dominate their 
occupational structure. 
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However, we found no large differences 
between our estimates of Spilerman and 
Miller’s model (based on cities of 250,000 
or more) and Spilerman and Miller’s esti- 
mate of the model based on cities of 
100,000 or more inhabitants. This lack of 
differences suggests that our results would 
not have differed substantially if we had 
included cities of 100,000 to 250,000 in- 
habitants in our analysis. Thus, we can 
find no reason to believe that our findings - 
do not apply to both medium- and large- 
sized SMSAs. 

We stress that we have not found that 
average levels of prejudice are the same in 
every SMSA. Much of the race relations 
literature that motivated this paper is 
based on the hypothesis that the propor- 
tion of a city’s population that is black and 
the rate of change in that proportion affect. 
the level of Negrophobia among the city’s 
white residents, and that this Neg- 
rophobia, in turn, affects the severity of 
occupational discrimination against 
blacks. We have not examined evidence 
which is relevant to the link between black 
demographic characteristics and Negro- 
phobia, and so we have no reason to 
comment upon this relationship. But if 
cities do not vary in the extent to which 
their black and white occupational distri- 
butions are differentiated, then there can 
be little reason to believe that demo- 
graphic or industrial differences between 
cities are responsible for large differences - 
in the race-occupation relationship. Thus, 
it would appear that if there are large city 
differences in Negrophobia, these dif- 
ferences do not cause substantial intercity 
variation in occupational differentiation 
between the races. The reason for this, we 
speculate, is that notions about the pro- 
priety of black employment in various oc- 
cupations are probably more deeply con- 
nected with values and norms concerning 
occupations than with feelings of Negro- 
phobia. Some amplification of this 
speculation seems in order, and we’ give 
some brief attention to it now. 

Our reasoning about the causes of geo- 
graphic ‘‘nondifferences’’ in occupational 
differentiation between the sexes and 
races is based on the emergent body of 
research and theory on the social evalua- 
tion of occupations and their incumbents. 


CITY DIFFERENCES IN RACE, SEX AND OCCUPATION 


For present purposes, only three 
arguments in this literature are important. 
First, in modern Western societies, vir- 


tually all individuals séem to be able to. 


make judgments about the social ranking 
of occupations (see Siegel, 1971). 

Second, these social evaluations do not 
vary significantly across geographic areas 
(Hodge et al., 1966), between social 
groups (Reiss et al., 1961: ch. viii) or over 
relatively long time periods (see Hodge et 
al., 1964; Deeg and Patterson, 1947; 
Neitz, 1935). Indeed, Siegel (1970) has 
provided empirical evidence that U.S. 
blacks accord occupations the same 
prestige as given by whites (he finds a 
zero-order correlation of + .9625 between 
the prestige rankings given to 66 occupa- 
tions by whites and the prestige rankings 
given to these same occupations by 
blacks). Further, Siegel (1970:Figures 3 
and 4) also finds that blacks are virtually 
identical to whites in the extent to which 
they downgrade the prestige of.an occupa- 
tion on the basis of the percentage of 
blacks in its labor force. 

Third, the social evaluation of occupa- 


tions includes judgments of the extent to. 


which incumbency in each occupation is 
appropriate or inappropriate for members 
of various identifiable social groups, and 
` these judgments create sex and race dif- 
ferences in occupational distributions. For 
example, the force of social custom in 
creating sex and racial differences in oc- 
cupational distribution, has long been rec- 
ognized even by those whose major ef- 
forts have been focused on understanding 
the workings of the sexless, colorless and 
unprejudiced invisible hand that governs 
economic markets (e.g., Taussig, 1928; 
Arrow, 1971; 1972; Becker, 1957). Indeed, 
Rossi (1965:1198) has argued that women 
themselves tend to perceive an incom- 
patibility between employment in scien- 
tific or professional occupations and the 
demands of marriage and childbearing, 
leading great numbers of females away 
from these occupations and into vocations 
which are more easily combined with a 
role-set centered on home and children. 
Thus, it would seem that the relative ab- 
sence of women in certain occupations 
(and their relative preponderance in 
others) is probably due to both the un- 
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willingness of employers to hire females 
for certain jobs and the existence of 
matching widespread preconceived no- - 
tions by women themselves that females 
are not suited to employment in certain 
fields (for some related ideas and evi- 
dence, see also Oppenheimer, 1970; Dun- 
can and Evers, 1975). 

Fitting the above three propositions to- 
gether, one would conclude that judg- 
ments of sexual and racial appropriateness 
for incumbency in various occupations are 
extremely widespread, that they create 
racial and sexual differentials in occupa- 
tional distribution, and that these judg- 
ments are sufficiently homogeneous that 
the race-occupation and sex-occupation 
relationships do not vary much from city 
to city. Thus, one might speculate that 
research on occupational evaluations im- 
plies that intercity variation in racial dif- 
ferences in occupational attainment 
should be small or nonexistent. That is, of 
course, precisely what we find. And while 
our research is hardly a test of this impli- 
cation, our findings are entirely consistent 
with it. 
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This paper presents a ten-equation dynamic structural equation model that shows how aggre- 
gate changes in the occupational structure of the United States affect each other and are 
affected by economic, technological and institutional changes. The model postulates a recur- 
sive flow of causation from changes in sectorial (agricultural, manufacturing, services) demand 
and productivity to changes in the distribution of occupations by sector, bureaucratization and 
status level. Model equations are estimated on annual national data from 1947 to 1972 and are 
used to make conditional forecasts of the endogenous variables for 1973 and 1974. The 
equations fit the observed data well, lack demonstrable autocorrelation of disturbances, and 
forecast the 1973 and 1974 values with considerable accuracy. Empirically, the model facilitates 
the quantitative estimation of the relative effects of economic growth and technological change 
on expansion of the service economy, bureaucratization of jobs, and growth of high-status 
occupations. In particular, when combined with recent findings on the sources of intergenera- 
tional occupational mobility in twentieth-century American society by Hauser et al. (1975), the 
model shows how changes in the pattern of economic growth and productivity from that which 
has prevailed for most of the post-World War II period may imply a decline in the rates of 
upward occupational mobility in the absence of other counterbalancing structural changes. 


As part of the general increase of inter- 
est in the development on noneconomic 
social indicators in recent years, there has 
been a corresponding rise in the number of 
aggregate indicators of social conditions 
of work in America that are available in 
time series form. For example, Social In- 
dicators: 1973 contained about a dozen 
annual and biennial times series of indi- 
cators of employment opportunities, labor 
force participation, working conditions, 
and quality of employment life, whereas 
Social Indicators: 1976 contains roughly 
twice that number (Executive Office of 
the President, 1974; 1977). However, as 
has been true of most social indicator re- 
search in general, research on indicators 
. Of work and employment has concen- 


* This paper was presented at the annual meeting 
of the American Sociological Association, Septem- 
ber 5-9, 1977, Chicago, Illinois. The research re- 
ported here was supported by Grant Number 
SOC75-09096 from the National Science Foundation. 
We are grateful to Joan Huber and Ross M. Stolzen- 
berg for comments on an earlier draft of the paper. 
Any errors, obscurities or inadequacies that remain 
are, of course, the responsibility of the authors. 


trated on the accumulation and descrip- 
tion of the indicators rather than on their 
analysis as components in social system 
models (Anderson, 1973; Land and 
Spilerman, 1975). In particular, in spite of 
the increasing availability of time series on 
changes in American working conditions, 
there exist no macro sociological models 
capable of explaining the causes and con- 
sequences of these social changes. 

The objective of this paper is to begin to 
fill in this gap in the sociological literature. 
More precisely, we specify and estimate a 
ten-equation dynamic macro social indi- 
cator model that shows how aggregate 
changes in the occupational structure of 
post-World War II American society af- 
fect each other and are affected by 
changes in economic, technological and 
institutional forces. The model is 
dynamic, because it utilizes difference 
equations to explain rates of change in 
social indicators; it is macro, because it 
represents the structure of over-time in- 
terrelationships among indicators mea- 
sured in the form of summary counts, aver- 
ages, or rates defined on the population. 
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The model is based upon a theory of how 
economic, technological and institutional 
forces determine changes in the positional 
distribution of occupations among 
categories of sector location, bureau- 
cratization and status. Theoretical and 


methodological strategies for specifying 


the model are sketched in the next section 
and individual equations for indicators of 
changes in the occupational structure are 
specified in detail and estimated in sub- 
sequent sections. Since the theory 
specifies no significant simultaneous in- 
terdependencies among the endogenous 
variables, the model is recursive at time t. 
Estimates of the model are obtained using 
annual national data from 1947 to 1972 and 
conditional forecasts of the endogenous 
variables of the model are performed for 
1973-and 1974. Finally, implications of the 
empirical performance of the model for 
related issues in the study of social change 
and social mobility are discussed. 


Model Specification: Strategies and 
Overview 


This paper applies a general framework 
for building dynamic macro social indi- 
cator models laid out elsewhere (Land and 


Felson, 1976). That framework consists of. 


three components: (1) a demographic ac- 
counting matrix equation for relating 
population stocks and flows between the 
component social states of a social condi- 
tion in successive time periods by using 
transition coefficients, (2) an interpreta- 
tion of the demographic accounting pa- 
rameters (transition coefficients or their 
stock counterparts) as measures of oppor- 
tunities of individuals or groups to realize 
social benefits by changing from one so- 
cial state to another and (3) an explanation 
of changes over time in the opportunity 
structure as functions of aggregate social 
forces as modeled in a system of dif- 
ference equations. Thus, a general func- 
tion for determining changes in social in- 
dicators combines autoregressive terms 
(representing the ‘‘dynamic’’ response 
over subsequent time periods of the social 
condition to changes in its environment) 
and structural equation terms (represent- 
ing causal hypotheses about relevant 
environmental changes that affect the so- 
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cial condition). Since the details of this 
approach are discussed elsewhere (Land 
and Felson, 1976), we do not repeat them 
here. . 
To proceed with the macro param- 
eterization of changes in work and em- 
ployment conditions, it 1s necessary to 
have at least the rudiments of a theory of 
macro social change. Given an opportu- 


‘nity-structures interpretation of stock and 


flow social indicators, it follows that this 
theory should be capable of accounting for 
changes in the structure of opportunities. 
Without pretending to offer a complete 
theory of change, Land and Felson (1976) 
suggest, as a theoretical guideline for the 
specification of dynamic social indicator 
models, that changes in stocks and flows 
of social indicators can be accounted for 
in terms of those social forces that affect 
the set of competing alternative oppor- 
tunities. This general guideline assists the 
formulation of substantive hypotheses in- 
corporating standard sociological, demog- 
raphic and economic notions of norms, 
roles, stratification, conflict, population at 
risk, cohort replacement, demand, sup- 
ply, cost, and so forth, insofar as they 
explain variations in the structure of 
opportunities for transition. As such, the 
guideline is useful if it facilitates the spec- 
ification of equations that perform well 
empirically. It also allows reformulation’ 
of other theories and findings so as to be 
useful for model-building. The application 
of this theoretical guideline is best demon- 
strated in specific substantive contexts. 
Figure 1 gives a general flow-graph de- 
scription of how we apply the Land- 
Felson Opportunity Structures Postulate 
to the explanation of changes in indicators 
of occupational structure. To begin, we 
use the term “‘occupational structure” to 
refer to the distribution of jobs by various 
characteristics of economic performance 
roles. Although many such characteristics ` 
could be distinguished, we deal herein 
with three classes of job attributes that are 
relevant to sociological theory, can be 
measured at the aggregate level in time 
series form for the United States, and 
show substantial variation when so meas- 
ured. The three are: (1) sectorial reloca- 
tion, pertaining to the transfer of jobs from 
one economic sector to another; (2) bu- 
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Figure 1. Flow Graph for the General Structural Relations of a Model of Changes in the American Occupa- 


tional Structure 


reaucratization, pertaining to the organ- 
izational context within which jobs are lo- 
cated; (3) job upgrading, pertaining to the 
shift of jobs into higher status categories. 
In brief, the first category relates to the 
sectorial distribution of employment, the 
second. to the organizational context of 
work and the third to the nature of the 
work done. Although Moore (1966) origi- 
nally introduced similar characteristics of 
occupational structures in the context of 
economic development, Land and Pampel 
(1977) recently demonstrated their rele- 
vance for the description of contemporary 
social change.' 

The theory underlying the relationships 
graphed in Figure 1 can be characterized 
as postulating: (1) that changes in the sec- 
torial distribution of jobs in the United 
States respond to changes in sectorial 
(economic) demand and (technological) 
productive efficiency; (2) that shifts in the 
sectorial location of jobs affect the distri- 
bution of jobs by degree of bureaucratiza- 
tion of the organizational context of work; 
and (3) that changes in the distribution of 
jobs by status level are determined by the 
sectorial relocation and bureaucratization 
of work. In other words, we argue that the 
. means and extent of economic production 
in the society create and change the distri- 
butions of jobs among competing 
categories of sector, type of organization 
and status. Although the assumptions of 





1 Some of the equations to be discussed expand 
and refine the analyses of Land and Pampel (1977). 


the model can be stated in this very gen- 
eral and simplified form, detailed 
arguments for the specification of indi- 
vidual equations are more complicated 
and are given in the following three sec- 
tions of the paper. 


Changes in the Sectorial Allocation 
of Jobs 


` Although more detailed schemes exist, 
we will utilize Clark’s (1957) distinction 
between the primary (agricultural), sec- 
ondary (manufacturing) and tertiary (serv- 
ices) industrial sectors of the economy be- 
cause these categories maintain a degree 
of homogeneity of the type of work done 
in each sector that can be surpassed only 
by a considerably more detailed classifica- 
tion. Not only would a more detailed set 
of industrial categories require a greater 
number of structural equations for deter- 
mining shifts of jobs among the sectors, 
but Clark’s three-category scheme also 
has the advantage of having been used in 
other studies of contemporary social 
change. For example, noting that since 
World War II the United States has expe- 
rienced substantial employment shifts into 
the service industries (which now consti- 
tute roughly 65% of employed persons), 
Bell (1973) characterized postindustrial 
society partly in terms of an increased 
economic orientation towards perform- 
ance of services rather than production of 
goods. 

Thus, in the model to be specified 
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Table 1. Ordinary Least-Squares Estimates of Sectorial Relocation Equations 


(1.1) Percent Agricultural Employment 


W AGR: = — 3.4624 + 0.9988%AGR:. + 0.1667AGRGNP. — 164.5000AGRPROD, 


(1.4377) (13.1080) 
+e: 


R = .9930 SEE = 0.2397 


(1.2) Percent Service Employment 


DW = 1.6975 


(1.7158) (1.1800) 


df = 20 


WSER: = 26.0350 + 0.6191%SER. + 0.0330SERGNP, — 1781.5000SERPROD, 


(2.9800) 
+e 


R 
R = .9554 SEE = 0.7996- 
Percent Manufacturing Employment 


(3.4335) 


(1.3) 


% MAN; = 100 — ®AGR: — ASER: 


DW = 1.6855 


(3.1241) (2.3454) 


df — 20 


Variables: %AGR = percent of civilian labor force in agriculture, forestry, hunting and fishing in- 
dustries,; AGRGNP = gross national product of agriculture industries in billions of 1958 dollars; 
AGRPROD = agricultural productivity defined as agricultural gross national product per 1,000 agri- 
cultural employees; %SER = percent of the civilian employed labor force in service industries, i.e., 
transportation, communication, utilities, wholesale, retail, finance, insurance, real estate, services, and 
government; SERGNP = gross national product of service industries in billions of 1958 dollars; 
SERPROD = service productivity defined as service gross national product per 1,000 service em- 
ployees; % MAN = percent of the civilian employed labor force in construction and manufacturing 


industries. 


herein, we begin with equations determining 
the percentages of the civilian labor force 
employed in the agriculture, manufactur- 
ing and services industries.? Two classes 
of economic and technological factors are 
postulated to account for annual shifts in 
sectorial employment (Clark, 1957; 
Moore, 1966): (1) changes in demand fer 
different types of goods and services and 
(2) changes in the state of production 
technology as it affects the proportions of 
capital and labor necessary at each stage 
of the production process.’ Specifically, 


2 Some extant macro econometric models (e.g., the 
Wharton model as described in McCarthy, 1972) 
contain stochastic equations determining the num- 
bers of workers in various industrial sectors, from 
which. the percent sector employment can be ob- 
tained by an algebraic identity using the total number 
of civilian employees as a base. Because of the in- 
trinsic interest of the relative sizes of industrial em- 
ployment in sociological theories, however, we esti- 
mate percent sector employment by direct stochastic 
formulation of the forces that account for sectorial 
relocation of jobs. 

3 In the context of economic development, Moore 
(1966) cites a third class of factors responsible for 
employment shifts, namely, changes in institutional 
requirements and constraints. For post-World War II 
American economy, however, changes in both 
macro and micro social and economic policies are 
likely to be revealed either in changes of sectorial 
demand or productivity. Thus, we expect little loss 
of explanatory power by focusing on the latter two 


our equations for shifts in sectorial em- 
ployment rest upon the following two. 
propositions. First, other things equal, an 
increase in the demand for a sector’s 
product increases employment opportuni- 
ties in that sector. Second, other things 
equal, increases in labor productivity in a 
sector—primarily due to the replacement 
of human labor by machine labor—reduce 
the opportunities for employment in that 
sector. For the purposes of the present 
model, we take changes in economic de- 
mand and production technology as 
exogeneous.* : 

On the basis of these two propositions, 
we specify that demand will be related 
positively, and labor productivity nega- 
tively, to percent sector employment. In- 
dexing demand by sector gross domestic 
product and productivity by sector prod- 
uct per worker gives the first two equa- 
tions of Table 1. The third equation in 


Table 1 obtains percent manufacturing 


factors within the context of this historical period for 
American society. 

4 Yearly changes in sector demand are usually de- 
termined by the Keynesian components of annual 
macroeconometric models, whereas the rate of 
change in the substitution of machine labor for 
human labor typically are handled in the neoclassical 
production function components of such models; 
see, for example, Hickman and Coen (1976). 

























femployment (%#MAN) by an algebraic 
identity, which closes the system of the 
three equations by forcing the predicted, 
as well as the observed, values to sum to 
100 percent. 

:- The equations in Table 1 present metric 
gression coefficients estimated by ordi- 
least-squares; t-ratios calculated 
pm the coefficients divided by their 
ndard error in parentheses beneath the 
ffictents; the squared multiple correla- 
coefficient adjusted for degrees of 
dom (R*); the standard error of esti- 
> (SEE); the Durbin-Watson autocor- 
ion statistic (DW); and the degrees of 
Aom (df) in the estimated equations. 
f équations are estimated for the years 
to 1972. However, the number of 
es will vary from equation to equation 
pending on the availability of appropri- 
data for all the years (see Appendix for 
A sources). 

addition to the exogenous variables, 
> two stochastic equations of Table 1 
lude a lagged endogenous variable. 
yhen the values of an endogenous vari- 
ble take more than one time period (a 
ear in the present model) to adjust to 
hanges in the exogenous or other pre- 
determined variables of the equation, it is 
necessary to introduce an expression for 
the rate of change in the endogenous vari- 
able with respect to time (Blalock, 1969; 
| Coleman, 1968). Since we are dealing with 
} data in the form of discrete time series, we 
introduce a finite first-difference Ay = y, 
— Yı to account for the behavior of such 
= variables.’ When estimated in autoregres- 


5 In the case of the simplest possible linear func- 
tional form, we let the amount of change in y-values 
from time t-1 to time t be a function of the value of y 
at time t-l and the values of the exogenous values 
which we denote for convenience by the constant a: 


AY = Yi Ye = a + by. 
By adding y,.., to each side of the equation, we obtain 
Yı = a+ b*y., 
where b* = b+1. This is in a form convenient for 
Statistical estimation (cf. Land and Felson, 
1976:579--97). Substantively, if the value of the 
endogenous variable does not adjust within one time 
period to changes in the exogenous variables, this 
will show up statistically in the form of a significant 
gz regression coefficient for the lagged dependent vari- 


ables. Conversely, if the value of the endogenous 
variable is at or very near its implied equilibrium 
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sive form (i.e., with a lagged dependent 
variable), such equations allow the rate of 
adjustment in the endogenous variables 
per year to be estimated by subtracting the 
estimated coefficient of the lagged 
endogenous variable from one (Goldberg, 
1958). 

Applying this interpretation to equation 
(1.1) of Table 1, we see that the rate of 
adjustment of percent agriculture (AGR) 
to changes either in demand for agricul- 
tural products or in agriculture produc- 


tivity is very slow: a change of one unit in . 


either of these exogenous variables leads 
to an adjustment of only 0.0012 units per 
year in %AGR towards its equilibrium 
value. This exceedingly slow rate of ad- 
justment of agricultural employment to 
changes either in demand or in produc- 
tivity corroborates similar findings for the 
rate of adjustment of the percent of the 
population living on farms to changes in 
the ratio of farm to nonfarm income (Land 
and Felson, 1977). It also accounts for the 
highly significant t-ratio of the lagged term 
in equation (1.1). 

Other aspects of the ZAGR equation 
indicate reasonably good performance. 
With its very slow adjustment rate, the R? 
is expectedly high and the standard error 
is correspondingly small. The latter statis- 
tic indicates that, under the assumption of 
independently and normally distributed 
disturbances, the observed %AGR should 
be within 0.48% of the predicted value 
95% of the time. The one-tailed probabil- 
ity of the AGRGNP is .05, while that of 
AGRPROD is only .11. Finally, the 
Durbin-Watson statistic is large enough to 
fail to reject the null hypothesis of zero 
autocorrelation among the disturbances of 
the equation at the .05 level.® In brief, the 


value within one time period after a change in the 
exogenous variables, then the lagged dependent 
variable will have an insignificant estimated regres- 
sion coefficient. For a more detailed discussion of 
the behavior of sequences of y-values and the im- 
plied equilibria under different values of a, b* and 
Yo, see Goldberg (1958:86) and Land and Felson 
(1976). 

6 The Durbin-Watson test statistic was con- 
structed for testing for autocorrelation of distur- 


bances in regression equations that do not have’ 


lagged dependent variables present on the right-hand 
side, and it is well known that the statistic is biased 
toward acceptance of the null hypothesis of zero 


"e 
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empirical estimates of the %AGR equa- 
tion conform relatively well to our theoret- 
ical arguments. 

The statistical properties of equation 
(1.2) of Table 1 for determining the per- 
cent service (%SER) can be similarly in- 
terpreted. The estimated rate of adjust- 
ment of %SER to changes in demand and 
productivity, approximately 0.38% per 
year, is much faster than that for ZAGR. 
Both the demand and productivity indices 
have significant estimated coefficients in 
theoretically expected directions. From 
the larger direct effect of the demand 
index (SERGNP) relative to the productiv- 
ity index (SERPROD), it can be inferred 
that the increase in %SER is due more to 
increased demand than to increased pro- 
ductivity, a finding consistent with that of 
Fuchs (1968). 

In terms of implications for overall 
trends in sectorial relocation of jobs, the 
negative estimated value of the constant 
term in equation (1.1) indicates that 
%AGR is declining, whereas the positive 
estimated value of the constant term in 
equation (1.2) indicates that %SER is in- 
creasing. Depending on what is happening 
to the percent of the labor force employed 
in manufacturing, the increase in %SER 
could be at the expense either of ZAGR 
or of MAN. Actually, %MAN oscillates 
around a relatively constant level because 
increased demand has been balanced by 
increased productivity (Land and Pampel, 
1977). For instance, %MAN was 33.6 in 
1950 and 32.2 in 1970. Thus, we infer that 


_ the relative growth of the service sector 


has been primarily at the expense of the 
agricultural sector, a finding consistent 
with Nordhaus (1972). 





autocorrelation of the disturbances when a lagged 
variable is present. However, simulation studies for 
models similar to those used herein have shown that 
use of a number at or near the ‘upper bound”’ of the 
statistic for determining critical region of the test 
statistic will correct for the bias in most cases 
(Taylor and Wilson, 1964). For this reason, and be- 
Cause it is customary to report the Durbin-Watson 
statistic in statistical analyses of econometric models 
that contain lagged dependent variables, we follow 
that practice here, recognizing that there is no basis 
in statistical theory for a strict probability interpreta- 
tion of the statistic. 
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Changes in the Bureaucratic Organizatio. 
of Jobs 


We now turn to the implications c 
these sectorial relocation trends fc 
changes in the organizational context í 
work. In particular, we examine the cc 
sequences of the post-World War IT ser 
rial relocation of American jobs from 
riculture to service industries for the 


tent to which jobs are concentrate 


large formal organizations. 

Measurement of structural attribu ` 
bureaucratization of organizations ¢ 
societal level is typically based on 
concepts: (1) structured communic: 

(2) specialization and division of labo. 
hierarchical authority and (4) the neec 
expert, specialized training. For exam: 
Frisbie (1975) developed indices of tF 
concepts suitable for use in cross-cult 
analysis. Our measures are based on tl: 
same concepts, but the use of annual, 
tional data requires that our operation 
zations differ slightly from those of F. 
bie. First, following Stinchcombe (19: 
and Frisbie (1975), level of structure 
communication is indexed by the percer 
of the labor force employed in cleric: 
positions. Structured, written commun. 
cation requires clerical workers to proces » 
official documents. Second, the Gibbs’ 
Martin index is used to measure divisior 
of labor. This measure reflects the differ- 
entiation of jobs among nine industries 
(Gibbs and Martin, 1962; Labovitz and 
Gibbs, 1964).? Third, Frisbie (1975) used 
proportion of the labor force in adminis- 
trative, executive and managerial occupa- 
tions to operationalize hierarchical struc- 
ture. However, annual data for the United 
States groups both self-employed and 
wage and salary administrators, execu- 
tives and managers together. Inclusion of 


7 The calculating formula for the Gibbs-Martin 
index ts 
DIVLAB = 1 — (2X4/@X))?) 


where X; is the number of persons in each industry 
(Gibbs and Martin, 1962). The index is at its 
maximum when workers are evenly dispersed 
throughout the industries. The industries used to cal- 
culate the index are agriculture, construction, man- 
ufacturing, transportation and utilities, wholesale, 
retail, commerce, service, and government. 
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self-employed makes the measure unsuit- 
able. The surrogate index used, recom- 
mended by Bendix (1956:211) as the single 
most useful measure of the internal bu- 
reaucratization of the occupation struc- 
ture, is the percent wage and salary em- 
ployees. While not a direct measure of 
hierarchical authority, percent wage and 
salary workers does reflect the transfer 
from self-employment to work in larger, 
bureaucratic organizations. Fourth, we 
will not concern ourselves with the fourth 
characteristic, expert training, since 
changes in educational variables have 
been studied elsewhere (Felson and Land, 
1977). Finally, since these measures of bu- 
reaucratization may correlate with other 
changes in industrialized societies, we 
concentrate on changes in the indicators 
themselves rather than attempting to 
measure some underlying dimension of 
bureaucratization. 

Our objective here is to account for the 
trends and fluctuations in these aggregate 
bureaucracy indices. To do so, we utilize 
two distributional relationships. First, for 
a variety of reasons having to do with the 
technology and scale of production, the 
average number of employees per eco- 
nomic unit in agriculture tends to be 
smaller than the corresponding average in 
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the manufacturing or services sectors, and 
the proportion of units that is very small 
(one to three employees) tends to be larger 
in agriculture than in manufacturing or 
services (Land and Pampel, 1977). Fur- 
thermore, not only do service organ- 
izations tend to be larger, on the average, 
than agricultural establishments, but there 
was a greater increase in the average size 
of service establishments than in the aver- 
age size of agricultural (or manufacturing) 
establishments during the period 1948- 


"1973 (Land and Pampel, 1977). On the. 


basis of these structural relationships, it 
can be inferred that a shift of workers out 
of agriculture into services tends, on the 
average, to put them into larger organ- 
izations. Since larger organizations tend 
to be more bureaucratic than smaller 
ones, it follows that the sectorial reloca- 
tion of workers from agriculture to serv- 
ices should produce increases in our indi- 
ces of the bureaucratic organization of 
jobs. 

From this discussion, we are led to 
specifications of annual changes i in our in- 
dices of bureaucratization as increasing 
functions of percent manufacturing and, 
especially, percent service employees. 
This structure is exhibited in the estimated 
equations of Table 2. In addition, equation 


Table 2. Ordinary Least-Squares Estimates of Bureaucratization Equations 


(2.1) Percent Wage and Salary Workers 
% WAGSAL;: = 


— 2.4829 + 0.4693% WAGSAL+ + 0.3905% MAN; + 0.6212%SER: 


(0.4586) (4.5218) (2.8614) (4.8261) 
— 0.3626UNR: + €: 
(4, 8261) 
R= .9934 SEE=0.2887 DW=1.7511 df=19 
(2.2) Clerical Workers . 
% CLER: = — 13,7030 + 0.5730%CLER:1 + 0.1870%MAN; + 0.2380%SER: + er 
(2.4386) (3.1848) (2.2169) ` (2.5116) 
R= .9740 SEE=0.2615 DW—2.3545 df=21 
(2.3) Division of Labor 


DIVLAB, == 0,5635 + 0.2991DIVLAB:-1 — 0.0011% MAN: + 0.0009%SER¢ -+ et 


(5.5998) (2.1343) 


a | ‘ 
R = .9237 SEE = 0.0019 


DW = 1.2569 


(2.3982) 
. CES 21 


(2.9196) 


Variables: % WAGSAL = the number of wage and salary workers as a percent of the civilian em- 
ployed labor force; UNR = the unemployment rate defined as the yearly average of the number of 
employed persons 16 years and over as a percent of the civilian labor force; %CLER = the number 
of clerical and kindred workers as a percent of the civilian employed labor force; DIVLAB = Gibbs- 
Martin index of inter-industry division of labor, using a nine-industry classification of employed wage 


and salary workers. 
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(2.1), which determines the percent of the 
civilian labor force employed as wage and 
salary workers (%WAGSAL), contains 
the aggregate unemployment rate as an 
index of cyclical changes in the demand 
for workers. l 

The estimated coefficients of equation 
(2.1) reveal several interesting properties. 
First, they show that the direct impact on 
%WAGSAL of a one percentage point in- 
crease in %MAN is less than two-thirds 
the size of the direct effect of a one per- 
centage point increase in %SER. This is 
consistent with the findings on sectorial 
relocation during the estimation period 
that were noted in the preceding subsec- 
tion. Second, the small negative, but in-. 
Significant, estimated constant term 
shows that the population constant term is 
near zero or even negative. Combined 
with the dynamics of the difference equa- 
tion, this implies that the implied equilib- 
rium values for %WAGSAL would be 
very small if %MAN and %SER took on 
increasingly small values. Thus, the 
dynamics of the equation are consistent 
with the relative scarcity of wage and 
salary work in a predominantly agricul- 
tural society. The other coefficients of the 
equation show that the effect of business 
cycles on wage and salary employment is 
substantial and that the adjustment rate of 
%WAGSAL to changes in the predeter- 
mined variables is about 0.53 percentage 
points per year. Finally, the summary 
statistics for the equation show that it 
tracks the time path of the dependent’ 
variable very well and that the null hy- 
pothesis of zero autocorrelation of the dis- 
turbances cannot be rejected. 

Consider next the numerical properties 
of equation (2.2) which determines our 
index of the extent of structured com- 
munication in organizations, namely, the 
percent of employees in clerical and re- 
lated occupations (%CLER). In this case, 
the sizes of the estimated direct effects of 
% MAN and %SER are of more nearly 
equal magnitude, and the annual rate of 
adjustment of the equation towards equi- 
librium is somewhat slower than that of 
the preceding equation. However, the sig- 
nificant negative constant term corrobo- 
rates the observation made above about 
the smaller degree of implied bureau- 
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cratization for predominantly agricultural 
societies. Again, the summary statistics . 
show that the equation performs well. 

The final equation of Table 2 represents 
our attempt to index changes in the third 
indicator——specialization and division of 
labor. For this purpose, we study annual 
changes in the Gibbs-Martin (GM) index 
of the division of labor among nine indus- 
trial categories for employed wage and 
salary workers. Not only does the GM 
index have some defects as a measure of 
the classical notion of the division of labor 
(Gibbs and Martin, 1962), but it would be 
preferable to apply the index to a 
classification of workers by detailed job 
categories rather than by industries 
(Labovitz and Gibbs, 1964). Nevertheless, 
even with these limitations of the index 
and the data, the estimated coefficients of - 
equation (2.3) yield to an interpretation of 
the sectorial relocation of workers into 
services as leading to a greater dispersion 
of jobs among the industries and, hente, 
to a greater division of labor index. On the 
other hand, an increase in @MAN leads to 
greater concentration among the manufac- 
turing industrial categories and conse- 
quently decreases the value of the GM 
index. With a constant term of about 0.56 
and an adjustment rate of about 0.70 units 
of the GM index per year, the implied 
equilibrium value of the index at zero 
levels of MAN and %SER is about 0.81. 
This is not inconsistent with other empiri- 
cal results on the division of labor in more 
rural societies. For example, using the 253 
detailed occupations in the United States 
Census of 1900 to classify workers, 
Labovitz and Gibbs (1964) obtained a 
value of 92.2 for the GM index. In brief, 
the numerical properties of equation (2.3) 
are meaningful. However, its overall 
statistical performance is not as good as 
that of the other two equations in Table 2; 
in particular, its Durbin- Watson statistic is 
indeterminate with respect to the null hy- 
pothesis of no autocorrelation of the dis- 
turbances. Thus, the equation may be 
somewhat misspecified, and we reserve 
judgment until we examine its forecasting 
performance. 

In summary, we find that post-World 
War II trends and fluctuations in the sec- 
torial relocation of jobs account reason- 
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-ably well for changes in aggregate indices 

of the extent to which jobs are bureau- 
` cratized in’ American society. We have 
argued that this effect is transmitted 
through an increase in the mean size of the 
organizations into which the jobs are 
. moved relative to those from which the 
jobs came. Although the data on changes 
in the mean size of organizations are not 
sufficiently detailed and frequent to be 
used in our time-series model, the extant 
fragments of data do not contradict this 
explanation. 


Changes in the Status Distribution 
of Jobs -3 


In addition to their consequences for 
the bureaucratization of work, our model 
postulates that changes in the sectorial lo- 
cation of jobs account for the post-World 
War II movement of jobs up the status 
scale (Land and Pampel, 1977), a move- 
ment usually referred to as ‘‘upgrading”’ 
(Moore, 1966). The basic distributional 
mechanisms through which this effect oc- 
curs in our model are as follows. First, 
shifts of jobs out of agriculture tend to 
decrease opportunities for employment in 
farming and farm-related occupations, 
which are among the lowest status 
categories (Blau and Duncan, 1967:277-— 
94). Conversely, the shift of jobs into the 
manufacturing and service sectors creates 
greater opportunities for employment at 
the upper end of the status scale, since 
jobs in the non-agricultural sectors tend to 
have greater concentrations in the higher 
status categories than do those in agricul- 
ture (Blau and Duncan, 1967:23~—162). The 
combined effects of these movements at 
the tails of the status distribution of occu- 
pations lead to an increase in its moment 
-of gravity (central tendency, mean). 
Moreover, increases in jobs at either end 
of the status scale should be positively 
associated with the dispersion of the oc- 
cupational distribution among status 
categories. However, the total numerical 
empirical effect of changes in densities at 
the tails on dispersion of the status distri- 
bution will depend not only on the relative 
sizes of the changes but also on their re- 
spective. weights in determining the dis- 
persion. Second, large bureaucracies 


Vaso 


(created by sectorial relocation out of ag- 
riculture) tend to employ more highly 
trained technicians, professionals and 
managers than do small organizations, 
since increasing bureaucratization, on the 
average, means more specialization and 
division of labor, as we noted above. 
Therefore, we expect an aggregate in- 
crease in bureaucratization to be associ- 
ated with job upgrading. These mech- 
anisms lead directly to the specifications 
of the equations reported in Table 3. 
Examining these equations, we find that 
the estimated coefficients of equation (3.1) 
in Table 3 for determining changes in the 
percent of the employed labor force in 
professional and related occupations 
(%PROF) show that an increase of one 


_ percentage point in either %MAN or 


%SER translates into a direct impact of 
about 0.27%. This implies that the propor- 
tions of new jobs in either sector that fall 
into the PROF category are approximately 
equal. The sizes and statistical 
significance of the constant and lag terms 
are consistent with the interpretations that 
we have given to the equations in Table 2. 
Furthermore, the summary statistics for 
the equation indicate good overall statisti- 
cal performance with no autocorrelation 
of the disturbances. 

The estimated constant term.and lag 
coefficient of equation (3.2) for the per- 
centage of the labor force employed as 
farm managers or farm laborers 
(%FARM) can be given an interpretation 
similar to that for %PROF, except that the 
coefficient of annual adjustment toward 
equilibrium is larger for % FARM than for 
%PROF. In addition, the estimated coef- 
ficient of %AGR in this equation shows 
that a one percentage point decline in 
% AGR translates into a direct decline of 
about 0.95% in %FARM. In other words, 
roughly 95 percent of the decline would be 
in farm managers and farm laborers. In 
terms of summary statistics, the equation 
accounts for most of the variation in the 
Y%FARM time series and has a small stan- 
dard error of estimate, but its Durbin- 
Watson statistic is in the ‘‘indeterminate’”’ 
region, so that some autocorrelation of the 
disturbances may be present. 

The last two equations of Table 3 de- 
termine changes in the mean (MOS) and 
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Table 3. Ordinary Least-Squares Estimates of Occupational Upgrading Equations 


(3.1) Percent Professional Employment 


% PROF: = — 20.6480 + 0.6740% PROF;.; + 0.2722% MAN; + 0.2622%SER; + et 


(2.3219) (4.7639) (2.4929) (2.2234) 
foun”) 
R = .9951 SEE = 0.2232 DW =: 1.7323 df = 21 
(3.2) Percent Farm Manager and Laborer Employment 
9% FARM: = — 0.8257 + 0.1187% FARM; + 0.9533%AGR: + er 
(6.6968) (1.2129) (8.6812) 
pow s 
R = .9973 SEE = 0.1588 DW = 1.0499 df = 22 
(3.3) Mean Occupational Status 
MOS: = 44.1570 + 0.6001%CLER: + 0.4365% PROF; — 0.2372% FARM: + ès 
(14.4180) (5.2195) (2.6031) (1.8849) 
porn. | 
R = .9947 SEE = 0.2127 DW = 1.6235 df = 21 
(3.4) Standard Deviation of Occupational Status 


SDOS: = 0.2659 + 0.7292SDOS.. + 0.3191% PROF; + 0.3304%FARM: + et 


(0.1499) (10.4160) 
R= .9862 SEE = 0.1088 


(3.5608) 
DW == 2.0734 


(4.2818) 
df = 21 


Variables: % PROF = the number of professional, technical, and kindred workers as a percent of the 
civilian employed labor force; % FARM = number. of farm managers and farm laborers as a percent 
of the civilian employed labor force; MOS = mean occupational status of civilian employees in Census 
SIO units weighted by the distribution among occupational categories of civilian employees; SDOS = 
standard deviation of occupational status in Census SIO units. 


standard deviation (SDOS), respectively, 
of the distribution of occupations by 
status. Both equations have good overall 
statistical properties and are consistent 
with the arguments stated above, but the 


8 The mean and standard deviation indices of the 
status distribution of occupations are calculated by 
weighting the annual distributions among eleven oc- 
cupational categories of civilian employees by the 
U.S. Census Bureau's Status Index of Occupations 
(SIO). The SIO is based upon the combination of 
average levels of education and income for employed 
males by occupation in 1950. For details on the con- 
struction of the index, see U.S. Bureau of the Census 
(1967). Of course, by using a single status index to 
scale annual reports of the distribution of American 
occupations, we are implicitly assuming that the 
statuses of occupations are temporally stable enough 
during the post-World War II period to make a com- 
parison of annual values of MOS and SDOS mean- 
ingful. On this point, see Blau and Duncan 
(1967: 120-1). In addition, there exist several alterna- 
tive status scales besides the Census SIO scale that 
could be used to calculate MOS and SDOS. Never- 
theless, since these scales are highly intercorrelated 
with each other, our findings should be quite robust 
to the particular scale used. Finally, it goes without 
saying that, provided the data were available, it 
would be preferable to calculate our MOS and SDOS 
indices on detailed annual job distributions rather 
than on the eleven summary categories that we have 
used. However, the basic qualitative properties of 
our model should be invariant to calculations based 
on more refined classifications. 


difference between the two are notewor- 
thy. 

First, whereas the adjustment of MOS 
to changes in the predetermined %CLER, 
%PROF, and %FARM is immediate (the 
lagged dependent variable is not statisti- 
cally significant and, thus, is dropped 
from the equation), the annual rate of ad- 
justment of SDOS is relatively slow (0.27). 
From this, we infer that the predetermined 
variables in the MOS equation are suffi- 
cient to account for the year-to-year 
changes in the index, but that the time 
path of SDOS apparently reacts to 
changes in other occupational categories 
besides PROF and FARM. In fact, it may 
be the case that changes in the latter set 
off a chain reaction of changes in other 
categories that culminaies in a slow reac- 


tion rate for SDOS. 


Second, whereas the negative coeffi- 
cient of % FARM in the MOS equation is 
only a fraction of the coefficients of 
%PROF and %CLER, the positive coeff- 
cient of % FARM in the SDOS equation is 
slightly larger than that of %PROF. On 
this basis, we infer that the movement of 
jobs into the PROF and CLER categories 
has been more important in raising MOS 
than has been the movement out of farm- 
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Table 4. Conditional (Ex Post) Forecasts of the 1973 and 1974 Observed Values of the Stochastically- 


Determined Social Indicators 


1973 1974 

Forecast Percent ` Forecast Percent 

Observed Forecast  Error* Error? Observed Forecast Error" Error? 
% AGR 4.1 4.2 -0.1 2.4 4.0 3.6 0.4 10.0 
% SER 64.2 66.2 -2.0 3.1 66.5 66.8 -0.3 0.5 
% WAGSAL 90.3 90.3 0.0 0.0 90.4 90.5 4 0.1 
% CLER 17.2 17.5 -0.3 1.7 17.5 17.5 0.0 0.0 
DIVLAB 8324 8374 —. 005 0.6 . 8332 .8418  —. 0086 1.0 
% PROF 14.0 14.3 -0.3 2.1 14.4 14.5 -0.1 0.7 
% FARM 3.6 3.5 0.1 2.8 3.5 3.5 0.0 0.0 
MOS 59.7 59.7 0.0 0.0 60.2 60.1 0.1 0.2 
SDOS 22.17 2Line -0.08 0.36 22.11 22.20 -0.09 0.41 


* Error = Observed Value — Forecasted Value. 


> Percent Error == (Observed Value — Forecasted Value/ Observed Value) x 100. 


ing occupations. But the direct effect of a 
one percentage point decline in %FARM 
on decreasing the dispersion of occupa- 
tions by status is slightly larger than the 
direct effect of a comparable pércentage 
increase in % PROF on increasing the dis- 
persion. 

Empirically, from 1947 to 1972, the 
YoPROF category increased 7.4 percent- 
age points from 6.6% to 14.0%, the 
%CLER category increased 5.0 percent- 
age points from 12.4% to 17.4%, and the 
JoFARM category declined 6.5 percentage 
points from 8.5% to 2.1%. Combined with 
equations (5.3) and (5.4), we find that the 
changes in PROF and %CLER account 
for most of the increase in the center of 
gravity of the status distribution of occu- 
pations, whereas the dispersion of the dis- 
tribution has an overall decline due to a 
greater direct impact (decline times the 
estimated parameter) of %FARM on 
SDOS than of %PROF. 


Forecasting with the Model 


While social forecasting usually is not 
an integral part of sociological analyses 
based upon cross-sectional survey re- 
search, the prediction of postestimation 
sample period values of the endogenous 
variables conditional on observed values 
of the predetermined variables (usually re- 
ferred to as ex post forecasting) is a nat- 
ural outgrowth of the time-series estima- 
tion of a dynamic macro social indicator 
model (Land and Felson, 1976:596—8). 
Not only are substantive forecasts feasible 


in the context of a dynamic model, but they 
also provide a statistical means for further 
evaluating the model’s adequacy. If the 
equations we have constructed actually 
reflect causal mechanisms and are not 
simply exercises in curve fitting, then 
forecasts of subsequent timepoints of the 
dependent variables, conditional on ob- 
served values of the exogenous and pre- 
determined variables, should be relatively 
accurate. That is, in the absence of true 
structural change (which can never be 
completely discounted), a conditional 
forecast is another means of determining- 
the impact of many possible sources of 
error on the obtained parameter esti- 
mates. 
Since the estimation sample period of 
our model is 1947 to 1972, we can make ex 
post single-year forecasts for subsequent 
years. Table 4 reports the observed 
values, forecast values, forecast errors, 
and percent errors (as a percentage of the 
observed values) for the endogenous so- 
cial indicators of our model for which data 
for 1973 and 1974 are available. As can be 
seen, the forecasts are accurate for the 
most part. Specifically, for 1973, none of 
the forecast errors is greater than 2.5 
times the standard errors of the corre- 
sponding structural equations, and most 
of the forecasts are in error by a fraction 
of the standard errors.? A similar remark 


7 In making these comparisons, we have used the 
standard errors of the structural equations. This is a 
rather strong criterion, since standard errors of 
post-sample period forecasts will usually be larger 
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applies to the 1974 forecasts with the ex- 
ception of the DIVLAB forecast which 
has an error about 4.5 times as large as the 
standard error of its equation. This is con- 
sistent with our previous analysis of the 
possible misspecification of this equation, 
and it suggests that the equation may need 
reformulation and/or reestimation.'° The 
forecast error of %AGR in 1974 is less 
than twice the standard error of-the equa- 
tion, but, because of the small observed 
value of AGR, the percentage error is 
large. This underestimate of the 1974 
value may result from a drop in 1974 farm 
prices and agricultural GNP. As discussed 
previously, the rate of adjustment in 
%AGR to exogenous changes is quite 
slow and the effects of the drop in 1974 
prices may not be felt completely for a few 
years. 

Overall, the forecasts in Table 4 are 
quite accurate, with 4 out of 18 forecasts 
having no errors. Since 1973 and 1974 
were years of early economic expansion 
followed by a contraction due to the 
““energy crises’? beginning in late 1973, 
and since these years have proven, there- 
fore, to be particularly difficult for mac- 
ro econometric models to forecast, such 
results for our model are promising. 


Discussion of the Model 


Now that the detailed equations of the 
model have been presented, several of its 
general features may be discussed. First, 
while we have taken changes in sectorial 
demand and production efficiency as 
exogenous to the present model, we do 
not assume that they are absolutely 
exogenous to the socioeconomic system. 
Each category of variables can be 
endogenized by the integration of the 
present model with models of changes in 
economic demand and production 





than their sample-period' counterparts (for a deriva- 
tion of and discussion, see, for example, Goldberger, 
1964: 169-70). 

10 For instance, if no theoretically acceptable al- 
ternative specification can be found that performs 
better than equation (4.3), then it could be reestt- 
mated using a statistical technique that does not as- 


sume zero autocorrelation of disturbances such as - 


the Cochrane-Orcutt iterative estimation process 
(Cochrane and Orcutt, 1949). 
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technology. Second, although we have 
postulated a recursive causal structure for 
the variables of our model with no explicit 
feedback relationships from aggregate 
changes in the occupational structure to 
changes in aggregate sectorial demand or 
technology, we recognize that such feed- 
backs may exist through aggregate 
changes in life styles, through aggregate 
increases in managerial efficiency, and so 
forth. However, not only are these effects 
likely to be quite indirect, but they also 
are likely to involve substantial time lags. 
Consequently, there probably is little 
simultaneity bias in our estimates due to 


the recursivity assumptions. 


The empirical properties of our model 
are relevant to those classical and con- 
temporary theories of social change that 
have placed great emphasis on the.role of 
technological and economic change in 
societal development. For example, two 
goals of Ogburn’s work were to examine 
how society adjusts to the technological 
environment (Ogburn, 1950) and how the 
business cycle affects society (Ogburn and 
Thomas, 1922). Other classical theorists 
have examined the role of technology on 
broader societal development and social 
equality, while Bell (1973) has discussed 
the implications of technological change 
for the United States in recent decades. 
Although it is not our goal to evaluate 
these theories, become involved in the 
controversy over the primacy of 
technological or cultural factors in social 
change, or offer an alternative theory of 
social change, we have demonstrated in 
precise, quantitative terms the impact of 
economic and technological change on 
several aspects of post-World War II 
America. 

Our results are also pertinent to ques- 
tions raised by recent mobility research. 
Hauser et al. (1975) have separated the 
amount of mobility due to the association 
between father’s and son’s occupation 
from that due to the changing marginal 
distribution of occupations. They found 
that changes in the marginal distribution 
of the American occupational structure 
have been primarily responsible for in- 
creased rates of upward intergenerational 
mobility in the twentieth century and 
suggested that students of mobility pay 
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more attention to the causes of change in 
occupational distributions. Our model 
demonstrates the effect of several factors 
on the growth of high status occupations 
in the United States since 1947. 
Technological improvements in agricul- 
ture have allowed replacement of farm 
and farm-related human labor by machine 
labor, thereby reducing the number of 
farmers; the consequences of the resulting 
sectorial relocation and bureaucratization 
of work have been closely tied to the ex- 
pansion of high status technical and pro- 
fessional occupations. 

The societal implications of these struc- 
tural relationships are clear. While 
changes in sectorial demand and produc- 
tive efficiency were substantial during the 
1947-1972 period, the rates of change in 
these driving variables of our model have 
decreased in the 1970s. If these rates of 
change continue: to decline, then our 
model leads to the conjecture that there 
`- may be a contraction in the rate of growth 
of high status jobs. Combined with the 
Hauser et al. (1975) findings, this implies a 
decline in rates of upward occupational 
mobility in the absence of. other counter- 
balancing structural changes. 

As a concluding note, we emphasize 
that the model presented here is only a 
“baseline” model. Clearly, there are 
many aspects of aggregate changes in the 
sectorial location, bureaucratization and 
upgrading of work in contemporary 
American society that we have not been 
able to incorporate into our model. As 
new and improved social indicator time 
series become available, surely this initial 
model can be extended and/or replaced. 


APPENDIX 
Sources for Time Series Data 


AGRGNP, SERGNP: Economic Report of the 
President, 1974, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

RWAGSAL, MCLER, WPROF, %FARM, MOS, 
SDOS: Manpower Report of the President, var- 
ious years, U.S. Department of Labor; MOS and 
SDOS were calculated from published figures; 
note also that inclusion of 14-15-year-olds in the 
collection of the data before 1958 may have a de- 
pressing effect on MOS, %PROF and @CLER 
since 14-1!5-year-olds generally hold low status 
jobs. 


, 
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UNR: Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1975- 
Reference Edition, U.S. Department of Labor. 
%AGR, %SER, AGRPROD, SERPROD: estimates 
of sector employment were obtained from Labor 
Statistics published by the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development; the vari- 
ables include all employed workers-agriculture, 
non-agricultural, self-employed, wagé and salary, 
private and public; the details of estimation are 

presented in Land and Pampel (1977). 

DIVLAB: Manpower Report of the President, 1975, 
U.S. Department of Labor; the index includes 
only persons employed on payrolis of non- 
agricultural establishments. 
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This paper proposes a model for the process of attaining occupational status and income, 
where change in attainment is generated by the creation of vacant positions in social structure. 
The distribution of attainments, or the structure of inequality, is assumed fixed and is described 
by a simple exponential or geometric distribution function (depending on whether attainment 
levels are assumed discrete or continuous). Persons leaving the labor force create chains of 
vacancies in this structure that present mobility opportunities for persons entering the labor 
force. The implications of the model for the attainment process derived from these consid- 
erations for status attainment research and stochastic models for job mobility are discussed. 


Introduction 


Research on social mobility, status, and 
income attainment in sociology always 
has been heavily oriented toward the 
methodological problems posed by the 
subject matter under investigation. Thus, 
the development of indices in mobility re- 
search and problems of estimation and 
measurement in status attainment re- 
search have received a great deal of atten- 
tion. Conceptual issues have been much 
less of a concern, although they have not 
been entirely unimportant. The concern 
for separating structural and exchange 
mobility in the development of indices of 
mobility and the concern for the temporal 
ordering of variables and for causal direc- 
tions in status attainment research, reflect 
theoretical assumptions regarding the 
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kel, Maureen Hallinan, Burton Singer, Seymour 
Spilerman and the anonymous reviewers for helpful 
comments and suggestions. I am especially grateful 
for the very helpful suggestions in revising this paper 
provided by Nancy Tuma. . 


forces that generate mobility and 
achievement. Nevertheless, the dominant 
research strategy has been inductive, 
rather than deductive: the accumulation of 
empirical findings from cross-national and 
cross-temporal studies is believed to pro- 
duce a pattern from which a sociological 
theory of attainment and mobility will 
emerge. 

This situation is in sharp contrast to the 
approach in economics to the study of one 
aspect of the attainment process—income 
attainment. Neoclassical economists have 
applied a powerful conceptual apparatus 
to income attainment in the form of human 
capital theory. The attainment of income 
in this perspective is conceived of as re- 
flecting a person’s productivity as deter- 
mined by his/her ability and skills. Skills 
are obtained through education and train- 
ing at a cost primarily in the form of earn- 
ings foregone. Returns on the investments 
in training and education are obtained in a 
competitive market where earnings are 
determined by the marginal productivity 
of labor. A number of empirical predic- 
tions can be derived from this theory—the - 
shape of the age-earnings profile, the im- 
pact of wage differentials on demand for 
education, the allocation of training costs 
for general and specific on-the-job train- 
ing, etc. A list of other derivatives from 
the theory is presented by Becker 
(1964:7-8). Few such predictions can be 
made from sociological research on at- 
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tainment processes where there is heavy 
emphasis on estimating the relationship 
among observed variables, not on model- 
ing the process that produces the ob- 
served outcomes. 

Human capital theory provides power- 
ful predictions about the attainment pro- 
cess, but this does not mean that it is the 
only possible, or necessarily the most use- 
ful approach to the study of attainment 
processes. Some basic predictions from 
the theory do not square well with reality: 
from the theory one would predict that 
changes in the distribution of education 
would alter the distribution of incomes 
because of the changed supply at different 
skill levels. Since World War II, no such 
change can be observed. in the distribution 
of income despite a marked shift in the 
distribution of education (Thurow and 
Lucas, 1972). Numerous criticisms of the 
theory also have been raised because of its 
apparent failure to account for the pro- 
cesses that are believed characteristic of 
important segments of the labor markets 
(Doeringer and Piore, 1971; Thurow, 
1975). 

Criticisms against a powerful theory, 
based on the failure of the theory to ac- 
count for some empirical observations, 
are often ambiguous. Those who believe 
in the theory can usually come up with 
modifications that will save the theory by 
extending it and altering less important 
assumptions. Usually, human capital 
theorists are willing to allow for imperfec- 


tions in the degree to which the real world . 


approximates the neoclassical world that 
they assume. These imperfections then 
may be used to excuse the apparent failure 
of some empirical predictions. Further, 
they can point with considerable merit to 
the theory’s ability to account for a 
number of basic features of observed 
processes and to the inability of critics to 
come up with an alternative theory 
equally parsimonious and with equal 
explanatory power. Theories are replaced 
with other theories, not with a set of iso- 
lated empirical observations that are sub- 
ject to different interpretations. 

The conception of mobility used in 
much traditional mobility research could 
be a point of departure for the formulation 
of an alternative theory of the attainment 
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process because of the contrast it provides 
with basic assumptions of human capital 
theory.' In human capital theory, changes 
in attainment are assumed to be brought 
about exclusively through changes in a 
person’s productivity, i.e., skills and 
experience. The distribution of skills, in 
turn, is reflected in the distribution of 
earnings. In traditional mobility research, 
change in attainment, in contrast, is as- 
sumed to reflect changes in positions in a 
predetermined structure of inequality, 
without accompanying changes in per- 
sonal characteristics. Persons can move 
only to a slot that is available, 1.e., vacant, 
and while a person’s “‘productivity’’ (as 
measured by ability, education, and expe- 
rience) determines which slots a person 
gets access to, the distribution of attain- 
ments reflects the distribution of slots, not 
the distribution of personal attributes that 
are relevant for getting access to slots. 
Such a notion would be consistent with 
the lack of change in the income distribu- 
tion in the face of a marked change in the 
educational distribution that is contrary to 
the implication of the neoclassical eco- 
nomic theory. It also would be consistent 
with the attainment processes that char- - 
acterize primary labor markets (Doeringer 
and Piore, 1971) and job competition 
(Thurow, 1975) in the critiques of the neo- 
classical theory. 

The sociological conception of mobility, 
however, has never been very well 
specified. It has been used to justify many 
attempts at separating structural from ex- 
change mobility in intergenerational mo- 
bility tables, but this is a decomposition of 
the total amount of mobility in society, not 


! The description of the neoclassical economic 
theory given here may be faulted for characterizing 
the theory as only a theory of supply, i.e., human 
capital theory. There is a demand side, that is margi- 
nal productivity theory. However, most theoretical 
and empirical work by economists on the earnings 
attainment process has focused on the supply side 
and, for this reason, the characterization seems jus- 
tified. It could be argued that what follows in this 
paper is a specification of the impact of demand on 
the attainment process. The argument, however, 
would imply that the attainment process can be seen 
as a matter of supply and demand. This is not neces- 
sarily an appropriate conception. For a further dis- 
cussion of these issues, see Sørensen and Kalleberg 


(1977). 
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a specification of the mechanisms of mo- 
bility generated by the creation of vacant 
positions in social structure. Further, 
since the objective here is to formulate a 
theory of the attainment process, the 
focus should be on intragenerational mo- 
bility rather than on intergenerational mo- 
bility as in most traditional mobility re- 
search. 

Two tasks need to be carried out. It is 
necessary to specify how the creation of 
available or vacant positions generate 
mobility, and it is also necessary to 


specify how individual characteristics in-’ 


fluence a person’s utilization of mobility 
opportunities. Only a few attempts have 
been made at carrying out these tasks. 
With respect to the first task, works by 
- Bartholomew (1972) and White (1971) are 
the main examples. White’s (1971) 
vacancy-chain model is particularly 
suggestive of how structurally created 
opportunities generate mobility by 
generating chains of vacancies. However, 
the specification of how individual char- 
acteristics influence the utilization of vac- 
ancies is not attempted in White’s work. 
Some attempts in this direction have been 
made by Boudon (1974), however, that 
resulted in a simulation model and not in 
a well-specified mathematical model. 

The objective of this paper is to suggest 
a particular solution to the problem of 
specifying a theory of the attainment 
process that conceives of structurally- 
induced mobility as the source of change 
in individual attainment. This will involve 
(1) specifying a model for the structure of 
inequality, i.e., the distribution of possible 
attainments, then (2) specifying how va- 
cancies occur and move in this structure 
and, finally, (3) modeling how change in 
attainments are brought about by the 
movement of people along the 
structurally-induced vacancy chains. 
These are the main tasks of the paper. The 
final sections of the paper will outline the 
relationship between the proposed model 
of the attainment process, status attain- 
ment research, and research on 
intragenerational mobility. 

A number of very strong assumptions 
will be utilized in deriving the model. 
These assumptions are necessary to 
simplify an otherwise very complicated 
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problem. To some, the resulting model 
may appear highly unrealistic. That the 
model provides a very simplified picture 
of reality will not be denied. However, it 
does account for important features of ob- 
served processes and provides a plausible 
interpretation of research on attainment 
and mobility. 


The Structure of Inequality 


The objective is, as mentioned, to for- 
mulate a model for the attainment pro- 
cess, where change is brought about by 
utilizing opportunities for change of posi- 
tion in a predetermined structure of in- 
equality. The positions will be conceived 
of as jobs, and these jobs may be char- 
acterized by the economic, social and 
psychological rewards they provide in- 
cumbents. It is assumed that only a 
change in jobs can provide a change in the 
level of rewards. This is a reasonable as- 
sumption with respect to most rewards, 
but it may appear dubious with respect to 
earnings. There will be real and inflation- 
ary increases in earnings within a job as 
well as some performance-related varia- 
tion. These real and inflationary increases 
will be ignored because they usually do 
not change a person’s relative position. 
Performance-related variation within jobs 
will be assumed to be of minor impor- 
tance. One reason is that major perform- 
ance differences for people in similar jobs 
are a source of instability and, hence, 
likely to result in differentiation of jobs. 

Stated differently, the basic assumption 
is that different people in the same jobs 
will obtain the same rewards, while the 
same person will obtain different rewards 
in different jobs. With this assumption, 
the structure of inequality is given as the 
distribution of jobs with respect to status, 
income and other rewards.? Jobs may be 
vacant or filled, and people may be em- 
ployed or unemployed. Hence, the distri- 
bution of jobs will not correspond to the 
distribution of people, although it will be 


2 No attempt will be made here to explain how the 
distribution of attainments comes into being. For the 
purposes of this paper, it is taken as a given. The 
assumptions stated here correspond to the one made 
by Thurow (1975) that marginal productivity resides 
in jobs, not in persons. 
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roughly similar to the distribution of em- 
ployed people. For present purposes, this 
distribution will be assumed stable over 
time. 

In the sequel, it will be assumed that 
there exists a measure of attainment level 
similar to the measures of prestige or 
socioeconomic status so commonly em- 
ployed in status attainment research. As 
argued by Goldthorpe and Hope (1972), 
these measures reflect the ‘‘goodness’’ of 
occupations not the ‘‘prestige’’ of occupa- 


tions in the usual sense of the word where ’ 


the referent is to deference—that is, a re- 
lational concept—and not to the distribu- 
tional concept captured by the Duncan 
SEI, NORC prestige scores, etc. How- 
ever, the existing measures are ordinal 
and, though commonly employed as 
interval scales, this usage does not change 
their metric properties. The measure of 
attainment level assumed here is a ratio- 
level measure with a well-defined zero 
point. j 

The attainment level a person obtains in 
a job is denoted by y, where y varies from 
zero to infinity. I shall assume a very sim- 
ple model for the distribution of y. This 
model is the exponential distribution with 
probability density, 


f(y) = — pe B< OD (1) 
and distribution function, 
F(y) = Prly s y') = 1 —- ef, (2) 


The distribution is governed by a single 
parameter 8 assumed to be less than zero. 
It describes a pyramidal structure of in- 
equality in society, where the density of 
jobs decreases as y increases according to 
the formula, 


df(y) 
ay BEY), (3) 
as (1) is the solution to (3) assuming f(0) = 
— ß. In other words, the distribution is 
such that the density is highest at the bot- 
tom level of attainment and decreases as y 
increases by a constant proportion with 
each small increase in y. 
The quantity 8 may be said to govern 
the shape of the distribution of attain- 
ments. The larger 8 is in absolute mag- 
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nitude the more evenly jobs will be dis- 
tributed. This means that if a person has a 
job providing a certain level of attainment, 
say y’, B will determine the proportion of 
jobs providing a level of attainment higher 
than y’, as the quantity Pr(y > y’) = 
1 — F(y) = e*” will be smaller the larger £ is 
in absolute magnitude. The proportion of 
jobs that are better than the one currently 
occupied by a person represents possible 
opportunities for gains in attainment for 
this person. As 8 determines the propor- 
tion of jobs that are better jobs, it is one of 
the two quantities that governs the oppor- 
tunity structure of a society—the other 
quantity being the rate at which better 
jobs become vacant, as I will show in the 
sequel. 

The exponential distribution is the con- ~ 
tinuous variable analog to the geometric 
distribution that would apply if attainment 
was measured as a discrete variable.* The 
geometric distribution has been suggested by 
several as a representation of the structure 
of inequality (Simon, 1957; Bartholomew, 
1972; Svalastoga, 1973; Stinchcombe, 
1974). Bartholomew (1972) shows that if 
this distribution is assumed for an organ- 
ization, a particularly simple promotion 
schedule will prevail—a property to be 
used in this paper. ` 

When evaluating the plausibility of the 
model (1), it should be noted that the 
quantity y is a construct. Specifying the 
relation between y and an observable re- 
ward will generate an observable distribu- 
tion that can be used to validate the expo- 
nential model for y. Lydall (1959) has 
shown that, in the case of the geometric 
distribution of attainment levels, the 
Pareto distribution of incomes may be 
generated assuming that the log of earn- 
ings provided by jobs is linearly related to 
attainment. The argument is easily gen- 
eralized to continuous y. The distribution 
function is 
Pr(w > w’) = keze w 


(4) 


3 The geometric distribution may be derived as- 
suming that the ratio between the number of jobs at 
level k (where k is the discrete variable analog to y) is 
a constant proportion of the number of jobs at level k 
— 1, or n{kWn(k — 1) = s where ník) is the number of 
jobs at level k and s is a quantity less than one and 
greater than zero. 
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where w denotes earnings. Here, ~a is a 
function both of 8 and the relation be- 
tween y and earnings. Assuming the valid- 
ity of the linear relation between log w and 
y, equation (4) could be used to evaluate 
the exponential model using observed 
earnings distributions. l 

Pareto proposed the model for income 
distributions that bears his name from in- 
spection of observed income distributions 
based on tax returns. At that time, no 
returns were obtained from the lower por- 
tion of the distribution, and equation (4) 
provided an extremely good fit to the 
upper tail of the distribution. Pareto pro- 
moted equation (4) to a law, but sub- 
sequent analysis has shown that it does 
not fit the lower portion of the income 
distribution very well, and a number of 
other distributions will be similar to equa- 
tion (4) in their tails. In particular, the log 
normal distribution first suggested by 
Gibrat (1931) provides a better overall fit. 
_ The problem is that in observed distri- 

butions the density increases with increas- 
ing income in the lower portions, contrary 
to equation (4). It is well known that per- 
sons out of employment or with only mar- 
ginal attachment to the labor force domi- 
nate in this part of the distribution. Equa- 
tion (4) would be used here as a model for 
the distribution of the earnings provided 
by jobs, not personal incomes, and there- 
fore may be less unrealistic. Further, only 
the distribution of filled jobs can be ob- 
served, while equation (4) would describe 
the distribution of all jobs whether filled or 
vacant, when used as a check on equation 
(1). Hence, it may be argued that a lack of 
fit is due to the omission of vacant jobs 
from observed distributions. 

A model for observed prestige distribu- 
tions could be generated assuming a one- 
to-one relationship between y and prestige 
(or SED scores. This may appear to be a 
reasonable proposal because of the defini- 
tion of y presented above. However, none 
of the measures of prestige or socioeco- 
nomic status derived from prestige scores 
(as the SEI index) will result in distribu- 
tions that can be used to test equation (1). 
The reason is that prestige scores as men- 
tioned are inherently ordinal. Hence, they 
may be subject to any transformation that 
preserves rank order. Each transforma- 
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tion will result in a new distribution. The 
one that is observed using currently used 
measures therefore is completely arbitrary 
and cannot be used to validate (1).4 Only 
income distributions can be used, but then 
it is necessary to further assume the valid- 
ity of a particular specification of the rela- 
tion between y and income. 

Despite the objections that may be 
raised, the exponential distribution will be 
used in the sequel as a model for the dis- 
tribution of job rewards. It leads to a par- 
ticularly simple and fruitful model for the 
attainment process and captures basic fea- 
tures of the structure of inequality. These 
properties are enough rationale for its use 
as a Start. 


The Creation of Opportunities for Growth 
in Attainment 


Having formulated a model for the 
structure of inequality, the task now is to 
formulate a model of how opportunities 
for change in attainment are created in this 
structure. In the next section, the question 
of how characteristics of individuals affect 
their ability to take advantage of these 
opportunities will be addressed. 

The structure of inequality will be as- 
sumed stable over time. People enter and 
exit the structure when they enter and 
leave the labor force. When people leave 
the labor force, they leave vacant jobs. 
These jobs will be filled either by new 
recruits or by people moving from other 
jobs into the job vacated. Following White 
(1971), two types of moves may be con- 
ceived of—-(1) moves by people from filled 
jobs to vacant jobs, thereby creating new 
vacancies to be filled by others already in 
the system or by people entering the sys- 
tem, and (2) moves by vacancies in the 
opposite direction of the moves by indi- 
viduals. Chains of moves by persons start 
when a person enters the labor force and 
end with retirement (temporary moves out 
of the labor force will be ignored). Chains 
of moves by vacancies start with the crea- 
tion of a vacancy due to retirement (or the 


4 In other words, no one knows what the structure 
of inequality is in society in terms of the ‘‘goodness”’ 
of jobs, for no one has seen it. 
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creation of a new job) and end by the 
elimination of a vacancy by a person from 
outside the system (or by the elimination 
ofajob). Both people and vacancies move 
among jobs, but the mobility history of a 
vacancy is something different from the 
mobility of people. This section will focus 
on the mobility of vacancies. In the next 
section, tħe mobility of people will be 
linked to the mobility of vacancies. 
When a person moves from one attain- 
ment level to another, a vacancy moves in 
the opposite direction. Upward moves by 
people in the structure represent increases 
in attainments and correspond to moves 
downward by vacancies. Only such 
moves will be considered. Although up- 
ward and horizontal moves by vacancies 
wili take place in empirical systems corre- 


sponding to downward and lateral moves’ 


by people, they will be ignored here. As- 
suming persons maximize attainments, 
this restriction implies that only voluntary 
moves will be considered. 

It will be assumed that persons enter 
and retire at all levels. It is immediately 
apparent that if voluntary moves are to 
take place at all, fewer people should 
enter than leave at some levels; in this 
way, vacancies will be created for people 
at lower levels to take advantage of. In 
work on mobility in organizations, it is 
often assumed that everyone enters at the 
bottom and leaves at the top (Barth- 
olomew, 1972). This is obviously unrealis- 
tic for the societal structures of inequality 
considered here. A more realistic, al- 
though very simplifying assumption will 
be made here. It will be assumed that a 
proportion of jobs will be vacated due to 
retirements in each time period—the same 
at all attainment levels. Further, it will be 
assumed that some of these vacated jobs 
will be filled from the outside and some 
will be filled from below. The proportion 
‘to be filled from below presents new pro- 
motion opportunities and also will be as- 
sumed to constitute a constant proportion 
at each level. The exception is the bottom 
level, where all vacancies are filled by 
persons from the outside.* 


5 Vacancies not immediately filled by new entrants 
to the labor force will move down according to the 
formula presented below. The corresponding va- 
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It is assumed, in other words, that new 
vacancies not immediately filled by new 
entrants to the labor market are created at 
a constant rate for each level of attain- 
ment. These vacancies will reflect the 
addition of new jobs to the economy 
and/or that each person enters a promo- 
tion ladder that covers some, but not all 
attainment levels. By giving rise to va- 
cancy chains, these vacancies create pro- 
motion opportunities in society. There is 
evidence that most job shifts are voluntary 
(Sgrensen, 1975). Hence, the assumption 
of new promotion opportunities being 
created in each time period is reasonable, 
although the assumption of identical rates 
of new vacancies at all levels may not be 
realistic. 

With these assumptions, one may calcu- 
late the rate at which vacancies arrive ata 
certain level of attainment. This rate wil 
represent the opportunities for gains in at- 
tainments presented to persons. who oc- 
cupy jobs at lower levels of attainment. To 
do this, some new quantities need to be 
defined. As before, denote by f(y) the 
probability density of y. The density of 
jobs at level y is n(y) = Nf(y) where N is 
the total number of jobs in the system. Let 
h(y) denote the rate at which new vacan- 
cies to be filled from below or new promo- 
tion opportunities are created at level y. 
Finally, let m(y) denote the number of 
vacancies arriving at y per unit time. 

The number of vacancies arriving at y, that 
is, m(y) will equal the number of new vacan- 
cies created at y + dy plus the number of 
vacancies arriving at y + dy from attain- 
ment levels higher than y + dy. The 
number of vacancies arriving at y + dy is 
m(y + dy) by the definition of m(y), and 
the number of vacancies created at y + dy 
is h(y + dy)n(y + dy). Hence, 


m(y) = h{y + dy)n(y + dy) 


+m(y + dy) (5) 


cancy chains are all terminated at the bottom level by 
new recruits from the outside. In other words, vac- 
ancies not immediately filled from the outside will 
create vacancy chains that move through the whole 
structure. The mobility chains of a person take place 
along these vacancy chains, but only over some part 
of the structure, as the next section will show. 
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per unit time.® But since the rate at which 
new promotion opportunities are created 


is assumed the same at all levels h(y) = h 


for all y, (5) can be written as 
(6) 


The argument that results in (6) may be 
used to generate an expression for m(y + 
dy). This quantity will equal hn(y + 2dy) 
+ m(y + 2dy). Hence (6) may be written 
as 


m(y) = hn(y + dy) + hn(y +. 2dy) 
+ m(y + 2dy). 


m(y) = hn(y + dy) + m(y + dy). 


Further, m(y + 2dy) may be written as a 
function of the rate at which new promo- 
tion opportunities are created at the next 
higher level and the density of jobs at this 
level. In this fashion, m(y) eventually may 
be obtained as h times the total number of 
jobs at higher levels of attainment. The 
total number of jobs at higher levels of 
attainment is obtained by integrating n(y) 
from y to infinity. Hence, 

m(y) = hf 3n(u)du. (8) 
' But n(y) = Nfty), and f(y) is defined in 
(1) as —Be®”. Substituting in (8) gives 

m(y) hf sNfu)du 
hNe® . 


— 
~~ 
Paana 
—— 


(9) 


Equation (9) gives the total number of 
promotion opportunities available to all 
incumbents of jobs at level y. To obtain 
the promotion rate per job, it is necessary 
to divide by the density of jobs at level y. 
Denote by q(y) the promotion rate that 
represents the promotion opportunities an 
incumbent of a job at level y will be ex- 
posed to. This quantity will be 


q(y) = PO). (10) 
n(y) 


6 If attainment were to be considered as a discrete 
variable and the structure of inequality described by 
the geometric distribution, the parallel formulation 
would be m(k) = hik + 1)n(k + 1) + m(k + 1), where 
k is the discrete variable analog to y. In other words, 
the number of vacancies arriving at level k equals the 
number of new vacancies created at level k + I plus 
the number of vacancies arriving at k + | from 
‘above. The conclusions drawn here using continuous 
y wil] also hold in the discrete case. 
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But n(y) = Nf(y). Hence, from (9) and (1), 


hNe® 
Ni- e] 


= — h, : 
5 (11) 


q(y) = 


It follows that, at all levels of attain- 
ment, q(y) will be the same, or q(y) = q for 
all y. The quantity qdt may be conceived 
of as a promotion probability for persons 
at a given attainment level: it is the proba- 
bility that a person may realize a gain in 
attainment. The derivation has shown that 
this quantity is a function of h, the rate at 
which new promotion opportunities are 
created, and of 8 that governs the shape of 
the distribution by determining the pro- 
portion of jobs that provide a higher level 
of attainment. The result is a direct conse- 
quence of assuming an exponential distri- 
bution of attainments. If some other dis- 
tribution was assumed, q would not be 
independent of y, and a much more com- 
plicated analysis would have to be under- 
taken. 

It is important to note that q is defined 
on jobs not on people. While everyone ata . 
given attainment level is exposed to the 
same q, they are not equally likely to take 
advantage of it. The extent to which they 
are able to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities represented by q will be argued in 
the next section to be a function of indi- 
vidual characteristics such as education, 
ability and background and will be linked 
to the amount of time already spent in the 
labor force. 

To avoid a proliferation of symbols, q 
will be in the sequel be taken as equal to 
— 1-1/b where b = B/h—a function of both 
the shape of the distribution of jobs 
and the rate at which new vacancies are 
created. 


The Attainment Process 


In a structure of inequality char- 
acterized by equation (1), it will be the 
case that at all levels of attainments 
everyone will be exposed to the same 
opportunities for increases in attainment 
as determined by the quantity .q of equa- 
tion (11). This section will address the 
question of how individual characteristics 
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determine a person’s ability to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities for growth in at- 
tainment given by q. 

The individual characteristics relevant 
for a person’s attainment will be said to 
determine a person’s resources. These re- 
sources are assumed formed by the time a 
person enters the labor market, and not 
‘subject to further change. This is the exact 
opposite of the assumption made in 
human capital theory where it is assumed 
that a person’s level of resources (as ex- 
pressed by his productivity) is changing 
over time due to on-the-job training, expe- 
rience and the like. Such additions to a 
person’s resources are measured in empir- 
ical investigations of human capital theory 
by time spent in the labor force. Here, 
time spent in a labor force will be a meas- 
ure of how long persons have been ex- 
posed to the mobility regime formulated in 
the preceding section. No claim for the 
universal validity of the assumption of no 
change in resources over time can be 
made, but neither can such a universal 
. Claim be made for the validity of the as- 
sumption that all changes in attainment 
are due to changes in resources. Empirical 
analysis does not necessarily confirm the 
latter assumption when time is used as a 
proxy for growth in resources. 

The higher the attainment level of a job, 
the higher the level of resources needed to 
gain access to a job. It will be assumed 
further that for a given level of personal 
resources, there is an attainment level that 
is the best a person can hope to obtain. 
This is the case because the distribution of 
jobs according to attainment levels is 
fixed; hence, everyone entering at a cer- 
tain level has to exit in such a way that the 
distribution is preserved. A job at the 
highest attainment level possible for given 
resources should not be left voluntarily by 
a person, for there is then no gain to be 
made. Not all people occupy this level, as 
voluntary moves are assumed possible in 
the system as defined above because of 
the creation of new promotion opportuni- 
ties at each. level of attainment. Some 
people, therefore, are in jobs that provide 
them with lower attainments than they 
may, hope to obtain. Since every move 
voluntarily undertaken by a person will 
produce a gain in attainment, those who 
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have just entered the labor force will have 
the lowest attainment relative to their re- 
sources. The longer the time a person has 
spent in the labor force, the more likely it 
is that the person has the best job (s)he 
can hope to obtain. Hence a person’s 
ability to take advantage of a vacancy at a 
higher attainment level will depend on the 
amount of time spent in the labor force. 
Time in the labor force, in turn, sum- 
marizes all information on the relation be- 
tween a person’s resources and his/her 
current attainment. 

Denote by r(y,t)dt the probability that a 
person at attainment level y and having 
spent t years in the labor force will change 
jobs; i.e., take advantage of a vacancy 
arriving in dt at his/her current level of 
attainment. It must be the case that for all 
people at y, the individual r(y,t)’s must 
sum to the overall rate at which vacancies 
arrive at y or q(y). The r(y,t)’s of persons 
at y differ only with respect to t; hence, 


q(y) = f o°r(y,t)dt 


where the integration runs over values of t 
so that t — œ as the rate of leaving the 
current attainment level approaches zero 
for people with attainments commensu- 
rate with their resources. It was estab- 
lished in the preceding section that q(y) is 
a constant and equal to — 1/b. Hence, (12) 
implies that 


(12) 


Pry, dt = — 4. 
forrly,t) + o 


The index y may be dropped from r(y,t) 
since the rate of shift is the same at all 
attainment levels. The specification of r(t) - 
that is a monotonic function and satisfies 
(13) is 

r(t) = e*, (14) 
Since b = B/h, it has been shown that r(t), 
the rate at which an individual with t years 
of experience moves to a higher level of 
job rewards, depends on: (1) h—the rate at 
which new vacancies are created, (2) 
8B—the parameter that governs the shape 
of the distribution of attainments and 
(3)t—the amount of time spent in the labor 
force. , 
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A person moves to a higher level of 
attainment through a voluntary job shift. 
The rate, r(t), of voluntary shifts inte- 
grated over t will give the number of shifts 
a person has undertaken by time t. Denote 
this quantity v(t), and define it as 


v(t) =f udu 


= Í (e*—1) (15) 
b 

with a maximum value v(%) = — 4, that is, 
the total number of shifts a person will 
undertake in his/her lifetime. This quan- 
tity can be used to derive the gains in 
attainments obtained by a person. Denote 
by y(0) the level of attainment for a person 
at entry into the labor force, by y(t) the 
level obtained by time t, and by y(m) the 
maximum level of attainment possible. 
The total growth possible is then y(m) — 
y(0). At each job shift, a person will 
realize a fraction Ay of this gain. On the 
average, the gain will be 


Ay = yim)—y(0) | (16) 
v(«) 


It will be the case that the level of at- 
tainment by time t will be equal to the 
level at entry plus the gain realized up to 
this point, or 


y(t) = y(0) + v(t)Ay. (17) 


Substituting equations (15) and (16) in 
(17) will give 


y(t) = y(o) + 
(et — 1)I[-b(y(m) ~ y (0))]. (18) 
Differentiating gives 


dy(t) = [—be®'][y(m) — 
dt = 


y(o)] 
—b[y(m) — y(t)]. 


This is finally the model for change in 
attainment that obtains in a structure of 
inequality where mobility takes place in 
the manner described here. 

A person’s resources will determine the 
level y(m) that (s)he eventually will ob- 
tain. However, the value of y(m) for the 
same level of resources will be different in 


(19) 
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different opportunity structures, i.e., for 
different values of b. To reflect this, a 


slight reformulation of (19) is useful. De- 
fine a quantity z through the relation, 


dz _ _ 
dy(m) 





(20) 


Let z be defined as a person’s re- 
sources. It will vary across people but, for 
each person, be constant over time. -From 
(20) by integration, 


y(m) = — 4 (21) 
b 


incorporating the constant of integration 
into z. Substituting into (19) gives 


dy(t) = z 4 by(t). (22) 
dt 


This is the simplest linear differential 
equation with negative feedback of the 
dependent variable on itself. The negative 
feedback has been shown here to be de- 
termined by the rate at which new vacan- 
cies are created and the shape of the dis- 
tribution of jobs according to attainment 
levels. 

Equation (22) describes a career line 
that is concave to the time axis; that ts, 
there will be rapid growth in attainment in 
the beginning of the career and slower 
growth later until the attainment reaches 
the stable level y(m) = —z/b. This pattern 
is found on observed career curves. For 
an example, see Sgrensen (1975:463)’ 

The career line predicted from the 
model also corresponds to the one pre- 
dicted from human capital theory. In this 
theory, the curve is predicted from a pat- 
tern of growth in resources where re- 
sources grow at a lower rate as people get 
older, primarily because there is less time 
left in the labor force in which to recapture 
costs incurred in acquiring more re- . 
sources. More specifically, the neo- 





? It is shown tn Sørensen (1975:463) that the career 
lines of black males are flatter than those for white 
males. This presumably reflects the more unfavor- 
able opportunity structure for blacks; that is, b = @/h 
is larger in absolute magnitude for blacks. 
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classical theory assumes that, at any point 
in time, the level of attainment is y(m), but 
the resources, z, change over time in a 
manner that results in the observed con- 
cave career profiles. 

Both human capital theory and the 
theory formulated here predict the same 
career line. The observed career lines thus 
do not validate either theory. The objec- 
tive here was not to prove human capital 
theory wrong, but to formulate an alterna- 
tive theory using assumptions that are the 
Opposite assumptions of those used in the 
economic theory. It would be a poorer 
theory if it could not account for the same 
observed career patterns as the human 
capital theory. 

The model developed in this section is 
of importance both for the interpretation 
of status attainment research in the tradi- 
tion created by Blau and Duncan (1967) 
and for research on intragenerational mo- 
bility. 


Implications for Status Attainment 
Research 


Research on status attainment usually 
employs linear equations where the level 
of attainment, as measured by SEI or 
prestige scores, is the dependent variable. 
Characteristics of the individual are em- 
ployed as independent variables. Typi- 
cally, they are measures of the respon- 
dent’s education, father’s status, parents’ 
education and other measures of family 
background. All explanatory variables are 
then measures of individual char- 
acteristics, and no attempt is made to in- 
troduce characteristics of the structure of 
inequality. The model formulated here is 
derived from consideration of the impact 
of structural characteristics on growth in 
attainment, and its parameters are well 
defined in terms of the various forces that 
govern attainment processes. The attain- 
ment model, therefore, can be used to 
reinterpret status attainment models and 
evaluate the appropriateness of the re- 
search designs typically employed. 

A global measure of resources, z, was 
used in the derivation of the model above. 
A formulation of this model that makes it 
similar to the models employed in status 
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attainment research is obtained by letting 
z be a linear function of relevant indi- 
vidual characteristics, or 

Z = Co, + CiXı -+ Ca Xo +.’ CnAn (23) 
where the x, variables stand for education, 
father’s status, parents’ education, etc. - 
The coefficients to the x, variables repre- 
sent the contribution of these variables to 
the overall level of resources. In status 
attainment research, as here, these re- 
sources are assumed constant over time, 
although status attainment research has 
never been explicit about such assump- 
tions. With this expression for z, the 
model for the process of attainment be- 
comes 


w- Co + by(t) + C1X1 + CaX2 . . . CnXn. (24) 


This model has the solution 
— Co zabt bt 
y(t) = <2 (e - 1) + ety (0) 
ki (=X T (e”*— 1) Xs 


mace = (et- 1)x, - (25) 


This is one of the most important equa- 
tions estimated, in status attainment re- 
search, as it relates current status of a 
respondent to the status of first job and 
individual resources. Tvpically, this equa- 
tion is estimated by pooling all respon- 
dents on cross-sectional data. 

The use of cross-sectional data assumes 
that the process is in equilibrium. In terms 
of the model, this means that dy(t)/dt = 0, 
and the level of achievement is 
y(m) =- 2 — 2 xi g Xe. , SEa (26) 
where y(0) does not appear. Thus, if the 
assumption of equilibrium is valid, the 
typical model that includes the status of 
first job is misspecified. However, the as- 
sumption of the process being in equilib- 
rium is generally not valid for representa- 
tive samples of a population. Hence, ob- 
served coefficients to the x; variables will 
be some function of 


d, = (et 1). (27) 
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This means that the observed coeffi- 
cients will be a function of (1) the amount 
of time respondents have spent in the 
labor force, (2) the quantity b that 
measures the opportunities for growth in 
attainment as determined by both the rate 
at which vacancies are created and by the 
shape of the distribution of jobs by at- 
tainment level and (3) the contribution c, 
of the variable in question to a person’s 
overall level of resources. 

Equation (24) can be used to estimate 
the various parameters if applied to over- 
time data (see Coleman, 1968; Sgrensen, 
1977 for details); but when all respondents 
are pooled in a cross-sectional design, 
such identification is not possible. 

It should be noted that the dependency 
of d, on both time and b is such that the 
older the respondent and the more favor- 
able the opportunity structure, the larger 
the magnitude of the effects of x, vari- 
ables. Therefore, one should expect that 
the effect of a major determinant of re- 
sources such as education should have an 
observed effect on status that increases 
with time in the labor force. Such a pat- 
tern can indeed be found on life-history 
data (Sørensen, 1977). Further, it is ex- 
pected that if blacks are assumed to be 
exposed to a more unfavorable opportu- 
nity structure than whites, observed 
status returns to education should be 
lower for blacks than for whites. This pat- 
tern has been found repeatedly. 

Research on the process of stratification 
and status attainment originated in in- 
tergenerational mobility research where 
the objective of comparing equality of 
opportunity in different societies and over 
time has always been a dominant one. 
Such comparisons could, in the 
framework of linear models, be carried 
out by comparing the effect of father’s 
status on son’s status observed in differ- 
ent societies or at different time periods. 
This would amount to estimating the equa- 
tion 

y = dọ + dix; (28) 
where y is the observed status of sons 
and x, is the status of fathers, and compar- 
ing d, over time or across societies. In the 
framework of the model proposed here, 
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this means estimating the equilibrium 
equation (26) omitting other x, variables, 


SO that d, = m c/b. 


The coefficient d, as a measure of equal- 
ity of opportunity will confound variation 
in the contribution of father’s status to a 
son’s overall level of resources (c,) and 
variation in the opportunity structure (b). 
Different implications for our understand- 
ing of societies depend on whether the 
contribution of father’s status to resources 
or the opportunity structure are responsi- 
ble for the variation. In particular, it can 
be noted that in two societies where par- 
ental status is equally important for a per- 
son’s resources, the society with the most 
favorable opportunity structure will show 
the most inequality of opportunity be- 
cause b will be closer to zero and, hence, 
d, will be larger in absolute magnitude. 


Implications for Models of 
Intragenerational Mobility 


Social mobility always has attracted 
mathematical sociologists as a phenom- 
enon that should lend itself to modeling 
using stochastic process models. The in- 
herently stochastic nature of the process 
and the use of discrete occupational 
categories seem to call for a stochastic 
process model. Furthermore, mobility 
tables—-showing the number of persons 
moving among occupations—are readily 
converted into estimates of transition 
probabilities of a Markov chain by divid- 
ing the row totals into the cell frequencies. 

All attempts at testing the simple Mar- 


_kov chain on mobility data, however, has 


shown that this model does not account 
for observed movements (for an early 
example, see Blumen et al., 1955). 
Numerous reasons have been given for 
the failure of the model—heterogeneity in 
the parameters (McFarland, 1970; Spiler- 
man, 1972), duration-specific transitions 
or cumulative inertia (McGinnis, 1968; 
Tuma, 1976) and age dependency in the 
parameters (Mayer, 1972; Sørensen, 
1972). The resulting modifications of the 
Markov Model usually improve the fit of 
the model. However, the improved fit 
does not necessarily indicate the validity 
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of the proposal. Heterogeneity will result 
in apparent nonstationarity, and vice 
versa, so that attempts to remedy either 
problem will improve the fit but not 
necessarily indicate the true source of 
failure in the model. Similarly, duration- 
specific rates and age dependency are dif- 
ficult to tell apart since age and durations 
in jobs are highly correlated. Most of the 
proposals for improving the Markov 
Model are ad hoc proposals that are not 
based on an explicit theory of the mobility 
process. Hence, it is not possible to 
choose among the proposals on theoreti- 
cal grounds either. 

The modei for the attainment process 
proposed here indicates a specific modifi- 
cation of the simple Markov Model. This 
modification has been described in an- 
other paper (Sørensen, 1975), where an 
empirical analysis using the model is also 
carried out. The main result shall be sum- 
marized here briefly. 

The simple Markov Model can be writ- 
ten (cf. Singer and Spilerman, 1976) 


P(t) = P(OjeXmm 


where P(t) is a vector giving the distribu- 
tion of people according to job categories 
(say occupations) by time t. The matrix M 
has elements m, that give the probabilities 
of moving from category i to category j, 
given that a person Is in state i; and I is the 
identity matrix. 

The parameter A, a scalar, is the rate of 
job shifts that is assumed constant over 
time in the simple model. In a system gov- 
erned by the mobility regime described in 
this paper, A will be dependent on time in 
the labor force, as corresponds to the 
quantity r(t) defined in equation (14). This 
suggests that a reformulation of equation 
(29) where à is dependent on time will be a 
more adequate representation of the 
intragenerational mobility process. A par- 
ticularly simple representation is obtained 
by redefining time to take into account the 
decline in A(t) with time. 

The desired redefinition of time should 
be such that, in the new time scale, the 
rate of job shift is constant over time; that 
is, job shifts follow a Poisson process. It 
still may be the case that the rate of shift 
will show variation among people; that is, 


(29) 
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heterogeneity will be present. However, 
removing the nonstationarity also will re- 
move much of the apparent heterogeneity. 
In addition, the decline in the rate of job 
shift by time in the labor force was shown 
above to be generated by a reduction of 
the discrepancy between current attain- 
ment and the maximum attainment to be 
obtained. The latter quantity is deter- 
mined by a person’s resources. Hence, 
the time dependency in the rate indirectly 
captures important sources of variation 
among people. l 

The redefinition of time is obtained eas- 
ily by defining a new time scale as the 
number of opportunities for shifts a per- 
son has encountered after t years in the 
labor force. The number of opportunities 
is captured by the quantity v(t) defined in 
equation (15). 

Assuming the validity of the model, the 
rate of shift in time scale v(t) will be time 
independent. Denote this rate of shift \*. 
This quantity, in fact, will be 1, if it is 
assumed that people only shift to obtain 
gains in attainment. If voluntary shifts for 
other purposes are allowed, a value of A* 
different from 1 will be observed. 

With this time transformation, the Mar- 
kov Model can be written 

P(v) = e-v (30) 
assuming P(0) = I; and if the time trans- 
formation indeed removes time depen- 
dency in the rate of shift, a more realistic 
*nodel is obtained. 

A test of the proposed model for the 
dependency of the rate of job shifts on 
time in labor force can be obtained using 
life-history data that give information on 
the completed durations of each job. The 
completed durations are the waiting times 
between events and, if events follow a 
Poisson process, in v(t) waiting times will 
be exponentially distributed with a mean 
that will estimate the inverse of the rate. 
Transforming the completed observed du- 
ration into time scale v(t), therefore, 
should produce exponentially distributed 
durations with means independent of time 
in the labor force. A test of the time trans- 
formation using this property was found to ` 
be quite satisfactory. A slight departure 
from the expected pattern could be ex- 
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plained as resulting from a change in the 
opportunity structure in the period where 
these job shifts took place. This change in 
opportunity structure is reflected in a de- 
crease in the parameter b that governs the 
time transformation. It was shown further 
that the change in opportunity structure 
favored whites more than blacks (Sgren- 
sen, 1975:458). 

The proposed attainment model not 
only leads to a more empirically adequate 
stochastic model of mobility but also 
points to substantively meaningful 
analysis. The results summarized here, 
particularly the successful removal of time 
dependency in rates of shift using the 
model, in turn lend support to the model 
proposed in this paper. 


Conclusion 


This paper. has proposed a model for the 
process of attaining income, status and 
other job rewards. The structure of 
inequality—that is, the distribution of jobs 
according to attainments—is assumed 
fixed and not subject to change due to 
variation in the distribution of personal 
resources (family background, education, 
ability) relevant for getting access to jobs. 
A simple exponential model is assumed 
for the attainment distribution. In this 
structure, new vacancies are created in 
each period of time, and these vacancies 
represent opportunities for growth in indi- 
vidual attainment. The mobility regime 
that prevails in such a structure—where 
persons are entering and leaving the labor 
force at all attainment levels—was shown 
to be particularly simple. It is further as- 
sumed. that an individual’s ability to take 
advantage of the opportunities for attain- 
ment gains is dependent on his/her current 
attainment relative to the maximum level 
of attainment (s)he will be able to obtain 
given his/her resources. These resources 
are assumed to remain unchanged after 
entry into the labor force. From these as- 
sumptions, a simple linear differential 
equation model is derived for change in 
achievement over time. 

The theory proposed here is derived 
explicitly on assumptions that are con- 
trary to those used in human capital 
theory. There, change in attainments after 
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entry into the labor market are assumed to 
reflect changes in personal resources due 
to on-the-job training, experience and the 
like. In human capital theory, a competi- 
tive market for skills is assumed to exist 
with no imperfections producing indi- 
vidual attainment increases without in- 
creases in resources (productivity). It is a 
consequence of this theory that the struc- 
ture of inequality will reflect the distribu- 
tion of individual resources as the supply 
of people at various levels of resources 
will affect the returns (attainments) ob- 
tained, assuming a given demand 
schedule. Changes in the distribution of 
resources thus will change the structure 
of inequality. 

Assuming attainment changes are pro- 
duced by the creation of vacancies in a 
predetermined structure of inequality is 
consistent with the observed stability of 
the income distribution since World War 
II despite a marked change in the distribu- 
tion of education—a stability that is con- 
trary to the implications of human capital 
theory. In the framework proposed here, 
changes in the distribution of resources 
are assumed not to affect the structure of 
inequality, though resources are crucial 
for individual attainment. Changes in the 
distribution of education presumably 
would change the relative importance of 
education among the various attributes 
relevant for attainment, but not the distri- 
bution of rewards provided by jobs. 

The purpose of the paper has, however, 
not been to prove human capital theory 
wrong. Both processes may operate 
simultaneously, and labor markets may be 
segmented according to whether one or 
the other process is dominant. The empir- 
ical identification of which mechanism - 
prevails where is a major research task for 
which the theory proposed here only rep- 
resents an alternative point of departure to. 
the economic theory. 
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CITY NONDIFFERENCES REVISITED* — 


(COMMENT ON STOLZENBERG AND 
D’AMICO, ASR DECEMBER, 1977) 


Stolzenberg and D’Amico’s paper in this 
issue of the Review contains errors of concep- 
tualization and methodology. In our opinion, 
the errors are sufficient to undermine the valid- 
ity of their conclusions. 


is 


Stolzenberg and D’ Amico (hereafter SD) re- 
view the principal studies regarding the rela- 
tionship between black occupational status and 
city characteristics. They note Turner’s (1951) 
conclusion about the relevance of industry 
structure, Glenn’s (1963; 1964) thesis concern- 
ing the ‘‘overflow’’ of blacks into upper status 
occupations where they constitute a large por- 
tion in the population, and Cutright’s (1965) 
contention that whites also benefit in occupa- 
tional standing from residing in a large propor- 
tion black community. Finally, they comment 
on our (Spilerman and Miller, 1976) attempt to 
assess the importance of these and related 
community factors for black and white status. 

The thrust of SD’s argument is to dismiss the 
foregoing studies as being concerned with a 
“trivial” amount of variation: ‘‘[Flor about 
three decades, the sociological literature has 
indicated that there is substantial intercity var- 
lation in the race-occupation relationship... . 
In a word, we find that variation in the race- 
occupation relationship between large met- 
ropolitan areas is trivial” (p. 938).! Central to 
their argument is a demonstration that the 
three-way interaction between race, occupa- 
tion and city in a log-linear formulation is very 
small. In particular, SD report that in the non- 
South? the Index of Dissimilarity between the 


*We are indebted to Robert Hauser and Hal H. 
Winsborough for comments on an earlier draft. 

i Unless indicated otherwise, quotations are from 
Stolzenberg and D’Amico’s paper in this issue of the 
Review. Our own study (Spilerman and Miller, 1976), 
upon which SD base much of their analysis, is unpub- 
lished at this writing. Manuscript page numbers are 
therefore reported when that study is cited. 

? Because our study (1976) uses data from the 
non-South, we discuss figures from only that region. 
Our comments, however, are applicable to SD's 


observed data and a model based on all two- 
way interactions is 1.1 percent; also, the 
amount of variation (X*) explained by the 
three-way interaction is only 2.1 percent (7.0 
percent in a second formulation). From such 
results, they conclude that the ‘‘intercity varia- 
tion in occupational differences between the 
races is not sufficiently important to justify 
sustained empirical analysis or theoretical ex- 
planation” (p. 939). 

The error in SD’s argument results from 
equating the three-way interaction in a log- 
linear model with the propositions in the litera- 
ture concerning city effects on the occupa- 
tional standings of the races. The log-linear 
model, as employed by SD, generates a par- 
ticular decomposition of the variation into 
main effects and interactions of different or- 
ders. However, the theoretical explanations 
which SD address—and dismiss-—-cannot be 
simply associated with an interaction term of a 
given order. 

_ To convey the import of this remark, we 
present hypothetical data in Table 1 such as 
would result from an ‘‘overflow’’ process as 
described by Blalock (1957), Glenn (1963; 
1964), Cutright (1965) and Spilerman and Miller 
(1976:2).3 The four cities in the table differ 
by percentage black, ranging from 28 percent 
to 75 percent. In city 1, with the smallest black 
population, all blacks are confined to the low- 
est occupational category.‘ In larger percent- 
age black communities, their range of occupa- 


analysis of southern SMSAs as well. Similarly, we 
do not discuss SD’s results concerning sex effects 
because our own research has been limited to males. 
Our criticisms of methodology, however, apply to 
this portion of their analysis as well. 

3 Glenn (1964:43) writes, ‘‘[W]here a large per- 
centage of all workers are Negro... . [Negroes may] 
‘overflow’ into jobs of intermediate desirability. 
How ‘overflow’ could produce a direct relationship 
between Negro occupational status and percentage 
Negro can more easily be visualized if one imagines | 
discrimination so complete that all Negro workers 
are kept below white workers.” In summarizing this 
literature, we noted that white status would be raised 
because the upper-level positions relinquished to 
blacks would come, to a disproportionate extent, 
from the lower strata of this occupational category 
(Spilerman and Miller 1976:2). 

* To facilitate convergence of the ECTA program, 
each cell in Table 1 contains at least the numerical 
value 5. 
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Table 1. Data Illustrative of the “Overflow” Thesis,* Four Cities 


City 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Occupation Ww B W B W B wW B 
t 300 5 500 5 800 5 1000 5 
2 400 5 600 5 1400 5 500 700 
3 400 5 1100 5 500 1000 5 = 1200 
4 700 5 200 1200 5 2500 5 1400 
5 300 800 ‘5 1300 5 2800 5 1300 


* Occupations ordered from (1) high status to (5) low status. Entries are numbers of whites and blacks 
in each occupational category. The value 5 was added to each cell to facilitate convergence of the 


ECTA program. 


tional options is improved; in city 4, 72 percent 
of blacks are employed above the lowest occu- 
pational rung. This situation, then, is descrip- 
tive of the outcome one would expect from a 
process in which blacks overflow into upper 
status positions where they constitute a large 
proportion in the population and relieve whites 
for even higher status employment. 

The validity of the ‘‘overflow”’ thesis is not 
at issue in this comment; indeed, in our study 
(1976) we concluded that the effect on black 
occupational standing is quite small. What is of 
concern is the ability of SD’s formulation to 
capture the overflow process when it clearly 
operates. To investigate this matter, we per- 
formed a log-linear analysis on the data in 
Table 1, identical to SD’s analysis in their 
Table 1. Our results are similar to SD’s find- 
ings: the Index of Dissimilarity between the 
original data and a model containing all two- 
way interactions equals 1.1 percent. Further, 
as reported in Table .2, the proportion of X? 
explained by the three-way interaction equals 
2.4 percent according to SD’s first formulation 
(CS/CS,),° and 2.8 percent according to their 
second formulation (CS,/CS,). Following SD’s 
reasoning, the variation to be explained is ‘‘triv- 
ial,” hardly worthy of ‘‘sustained empirical 
analysis or theoretical explanation.” Yet, our 
data were constructed to incorporate a mas- 
sive ‘‘overflow’’ process. The reason for this 
anomaly is that the thesis at issue operates 
principally through the two-way interactions. 
SD are incorrect in believing that its import can 
be judged by an examination of the three-way 
interaction alone. 


5 Despite a claim to the contrary (SD, fn 2), the 
only substantively meaningful baseline model is their 
second, (Race, SMSA), (SMSA, Occupation). The 
complete independence model faults the three-way 
interaction for not explaining the distribution of 
blacks among cities and the distribution of occupa- 
tions among cities. For a correct formulation of an 
identical type of problem, see Hauser et al. 
(1975:281-4). 


It is the case more generally that the hypoth- 
eses of city effects on the occupational 
standings of the races, which SD associate 
solely with the three-way interaction (and dis- 
miss because this interaction is small), cut 
across interactions of a particular order in the 
log-linear formulation. What this literature is 
about is not narrowly the size of the three-way 
interaction, but whether it matters in occupa- 
tional standing for a black man—or a white 
man—to reside ‘in a community with a 
particular-sized percentage black population, 
type of industry structure, or occupational dis- 
tribution. A large three-way interaction is one 
way that these factors can be material, but not 
the only way. 

Rather, low-order interactions and main ef-. 
fects tend to be implicated, and this fact is 
recognized in the literature cited by SD.° Nor 
are low-order interactions uninteresting for the 
purpose of theory. Indeed, even were the log- 
linear analysis to involve primarily main ef- 
fects, the operative mechanism may be differ- 
ent for each racial group. (An example con- 
cerns the impact of proportion in manufactur- 
ing on black and white occupational standing. 
Both groups benefit from a manufacturing con- 
centration, though the causal process involved 
is different for each [Spilerman and Miller, 
1976: Table 2].) Such matters are pertinent to 


6In our study (1976). we constructed separate 
models of the determination of black status and 
white status in order to ascertain the extent to which 
particular community characteristics affect the 
standing of each racial group. By this formulation, 
we were able to identify variables which advantage 
blacks and whites for identical reasons, variables 
which advantage both but through different 
mechanisms, and variables which advantage one ra- 
cial group but not the other. Also, see Glenn 
(1963:444) on the reasonableness of assuming an ab- 
sence of intercity variation in discrimination by 
whites (i.e., a small three-way interaction) when 
assessing the impact of city characteristics on the 
occupational standings of the races. 
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Table 2. Log-Linear Analysis of Data Illustrative of the “Overflow” Thesis * 
Liklihood Ratio 
Model Chi-Square Statistic 

1. (Race), (Occup.), (SMSA) 24,200 
2. (Race, Occup.), (Race, SMSA), (SMSA, Occup.) 586 
3. (Race, SMSA), (SMSA, Occup.) 21,191 
Ratio of Chi-Squares 

CS./CS: 2.4% 

CS.,/CS, 2.8% 


* Data from Table 1. 


policy formulation and, in our opinion, a 
proper concern of theory. 

We wish to emphasize that it is not our inten- 
tion to denigrate the value of a log-linear for- 
mulation of these issues. Different 
methodologies provide alternative perspec- 
tives and can lead to greater balance in the 
understanding of a social process. For this rea- 
son, in our study (1976), we employed two 
conceptual formulations and three index 
breakpoints to assess the sensitivity of our 
conclusions to method. With respect to a log- 
linear formulation, it would be useful to know 
the extent to which the various explanations in 
the literature operate through particular main 
effects, two-way interactions, and the three- 
way term. SD, however, do not address this 
important issue and, as we have documented, 
they have incorrectly associated propositions 
about city differences in the occupational 
standings of the races with the three-way in- 
teraction.’ 


I. 


Having dismissed past research findings, SD 
ask, ‘But how do we reconcile the gross dif- 
ferences between our conclusions and theirs’’ 
(p. 945). In answering this question, SD com- 
mit a second error, this time of a more nar- 
rowly methodological kind. SD report that the 
correlations among the four components of the 
log of Turner’s index all exceed .92. They con- 
tinue, ‘“Thus, once one knows the number of 
white men and the number of black men in the 
ECLF of an SMSA, all the components of the 


7 SD's conceptual error is most apparent from the 
following quote: ‘‘To assert that there is intercity 
variation in racial differences in occupational distri- 
bution is equivalent to asserting that . . . if one 
cross-tabulated workers’ race by their occupation by 
their city of residence, one would observe a three- 
way interaction” (p. 939). Yet in Table 1, there is 
considerable intercity variation in racial differences 
in occupational distribution but only a modest 
three-way interaction. 


Turner index are also known. In plain English, 
this means that city differences in the race- 
occupation relationship are so small that one 
can accurately calculate the Turner index for 
an SMSA merely by knowing the numbers of 
white and black men in the SMSA’s labor 
force” (p. 945). 

Not quite. In Table 3, we present three col- 
umns of figures. Think of the first column as 
containing the number of black men (N+) in the 
ECLF of each of ten cities; think of the second 
column as containing the number of black men 
in upper status occupations (N, in the cities. 
These data were constructed to illustrate a 
statistical point, but they are not unreasonable 
as a description of our cities, although the Ns 
are scaled down for convenience. In particular, 
the ECLFs in our 1960 Census sample of 
SMSAs vary in size from 26,000 to 2.96 mil- 
lion, a range of 1 to 113; the corresponding 
range in black ECLF is even larger, 1 to 285. 
Thus, the illustrative data do not even exploit 
the full range of population sizes in the real 
data. Note, now, that the correlation between 


‘log Ny and log N, is very high, .998. In this 


circumstance, according to SD, ‘‘the number 
of black men in ‘good’ occupations in an 
SMSA can be predicted almost exactly from 
the number of black males in the ECLF of the 
SMSA”’ (p. 945). 

Now consider a second set of cities with the 
same total black population figures (column 1), 
but in which the number of blacks in upper 
status positions in each city differs from before 
by exactly 20 percent. Further, we assume that 
the 20 percent differences are distributed 
among cities in a manner which greatly reduces 
the correlation between log N, and log Ng 
(where Ny is the new number of blacks in upper 
status occupations), namely the 20-percent 
changes alternate between an increase and a 
decrease running over the values in column 2.8 


€ We simulated 20 assignments of plus and minus 
20-percent changes in values of N, among the cities. 
In five instances, the resulting correlation with col- 
umn (1) was less than .990, the lowest being .984. 
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Table 3. Hypothetical Data on Number of Blacks in the ECLF and in Upper Status Occupations in 


Two Sets of Cities" 








(1) 
N 
City T 


1000 
1900 
3900 
6800 
11000 
19000 
28000 
41000 
60000 
10 89000 


OoN A WN m 


(2) (3) 
N = 
u u 
400 480 
900 720 
2000 2400 
4000 3200 
6000 7200 
10000 8000 
13500 16200 
20000 16000 
28000 33600 
42000 33600 


* r(log Nr, log Na) =.998 (first set of cities). The entries in column (3) were obtained from the cor- 
responding entries in column (2) by increasing or decreasing each value by 20 percent, with the 
changes alternating in sign. r(log Nr, log Ne)=1.990 (second set of cities). 


The resulting figures for Ny are reported in 
column 3, and the correlation between these 
entries and those in column 1 equals .990. 
Thus, we find that a very high correlation be- 
tween total black population (column 1) and 
number of upper status blacks is compatible 
with two very different sets of figures for 
number of upper status blacks.? Further, 
corresponding to each 20-percent change we 
introduced, there is a 20-percent change in 
each value of N,/N; (a principal component of 
Turner’s index), and in Turner’s index itself if 
we assume constancy of the white occupa- 
tional distribution. In short, SD’s claim about 
predictability of the components of Turner’s 
index from a very high correlation with an 
ECLF term is in error. 

The reason why the correlation between log 
Nr and log N, is unresponsive to rather sub- 
Stantial changes in the values of the second 
term is because the ranges in the population 
figures are very large. In this circumstance, 
there is considerable room for variation in the 
individual entries without the correlation being 
significantly affected. Indeed, it is precisely in 
this circumstance that standardization is called 
for. We do not, for example, compare the 
number of crimes in Madison, Wisconsin with 
those in Chicago. Instead, we divide by the 
population at risk and compare crime rates in 
the two cities. The components of Turner’s 
index used in our analysis (1976)}—proportion 


Because these cases involved irregular patterns of 
change and because the correlations are not very 
different, we report the regular pattern in the text. 

9 Indeed, the correlation remains very high even 
under a greater manipulation. If a 40 percent change 
is made to each entry of column (2)—alternating an 
increase with a decrease-—the resulting correlation 
with column (1) (logged values) is .959. 


of blacks in upper status occupations!’ and 
proportion of whites in upper status 
occupations—-are rates of exactly this sort, de- 
signed to net out the effect of population dif- 
ferences in communities of very different sizes 
so that sociologically more interesting 
phenomena can be studied.!! 


“IO. 


We prefer to conclude on a substantive note. 
What are some of the city effects on the occu- 
pational standings of the races? Based on our 
causal model (1976: Table 6, 29-32), we find 
that if a black man were to change cities in a 
way such that there results a one-standard- 
deviation increase in the manufacturing pro- 
portion, he would find himself in a community 
in which the occupational standing of blacks is 
9.7 percent higher than in the city he left 


10 It is not the case that one can simply replace this 
ratio formulation by a regression of N, on Nr (and 
other variables) as the error term in such a regression 
will be heteroscedastic. What is the remedy? Divide 
each term in the equation by Ny; i.e., create the ratio 
that we use (Johnston 1963:207-11). Additional 
comments on the use of ratio variables for the prob- 
lem we address may be found in our study. 

1! Turner's index is a useful measure, though not 
without its faults. In particular, it is insensitive to 
distributional differences except at the breakpoint 
between upper and lower status occupations. To 
overcome this drawback, we (1976) used multiple 
cutting points. The fact that Turner's index is re- 
sponsive to low order interactions and main effects is 
not a disadvantage for our purposes, since such ef- 
fects are part of the phenomenon under study. The 
Index of Dissimilarity—-as well as the log-linear 
model formulated by SD—have a drawback of a 
different sort: they are insensitive to the hierarchical 
nature of status. 
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(Turner’s index breakpoint). If he were to mi- 
grate to an SMSA larger by one standard devia- 
tion in population size, he would be in a com- 
munity in which 29 percent more blacks are 
employed in white-collar occupations. In each 
case, the percentage improvement in white 
status is negligible. 

These are not “‘trivial’’ differences with re- 
spect to individual opportunity, and the pur- 
‘pose of our analysis was to make clear the 
mechanisms by which city characteristics in- 
fluence the occupational standing of blacks. 
That this is not simply a function of the size of 
the three-way interaction is evident from our 
example (Table 1). Despite a small three-way 
interaction, the occupational prospects of a 
black man would be considerably better in city 
4 than in city 1. Moreover, the operative pro- 
cess is one that we consider to be theoretically 
interesting. 

As a final remark, it is worth clarifying what 
has been the central research issue in the 30 
years of literature referenced by Stolzenberg 
and D’Amico. The monolithic nature of prej- 
udice and discrimination was well understood 
by Turner, Cutright, and Glenn. Consider, for 
example, Glenn’s (1963:44) statement: ‘“‘It is 
likely that the relative size of the Negro popu- 
lation varies considerably more by locality 
than does discrimination; therefore, to assume 
discrimination to be a constant . . . is probably 
a justifiable simplification of reality.” The 
problem these researchers faced was how to 
study a phenomenon characterized by a con- 
stant! The strategy they adopted was to focus 
on the consequences of monolithic prejudice 
and discrimination under different structural 
conditions; i.e., in communities with different 
characteristics. !? 

We agree with Tukey (1977:72): ‘‘Models 
can—and will--get us in deep trouble if we 
expect them to tell us what the unique proper 
questions are.” 

Seymour Spilerman 

Russell Sage Foundation 

Richard E. Miller 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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REPLY TO SPLLERMAN AND MILLER 


The objections that Spilerman and Miller 
(S&M) raise in their comment are partly the 
result of misreadings of the Stolzenberg- 
D’ Amico (S&DA) paper and partly the result 
of disagreement over methodological and 
theoretical issues. I address their points in the 
order in which they raise them. 

(1) In the third paragraph of their comment, 
S&M state that we base our argument on ‘‘the 
amount of variation (X°) explained by the 
three-way interaction.” This is a misreading of 
our argument which we took pains to prevent. 
In particular, we wrote (p. 942): 

it is crucial to understand that we are not attacking 

the use of ‘‘city’’ as an independent variable on the 

ground that it does not explain much variance. 

Rather, we argue that intercity variation in the 

race-occupation relationship makes a poor depen- 

dent variable because it has so little variance to be 
explained. (italics in original). 

(2) In their next paragraph, S&M object 
that: 


The log-linear model, as employed by SD, gener- 
ates a particular decomposition of the variation 
into main effects and interactions of different or- 
ders. However, the theoretical explanations which 
SD address—and dismiss—-cannot be simply asso- 
ciated with an interaction term of a given order. 


Here S&M make two errors. First, although 
they agree that the three-way interaction is 
small, they do not perceive the consequences 
of this finding for studies of racial occupational 
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differentiation. And second, they seem to think 
that there is something odd or unusual about 
the ‘‘particular’’ decomposition of covariation 
(not variation!) generated by the log-linear 
method. These are the most serious errors in 
the S&M comment, and I now deal with them. 

The consequences of finding a negligible tri- 
ple interaction term. Our finding of a negligible 
triple interaction between SMSA, race and oc- 
cupations has two key implications: 

(a) The race-occupation relationship does 
not vary substantially across SMSAs; the 
race-SMSA relationship does not vary substan- 
tially across occupations; and the occupation- 
SMSA relationship for whites does not differ 
materially from the occupation-SMSA rela- 
tionship for blacks. (b) The occupational dis- 
tributions of blacks and whites in different 
Cities can be reproduced with tolerable accu- 
racy from the three pair-wise relationships 
among city, race and occupation. Implication 
(a) means that stratifying an analysis of the 
race-occupation relationship according to city 
of residence will, at best, add zo information to 
one’s findings, except possibly in the case of 
anomalous SMSAs. The literature which we 
criticize is first and foremost a set of stratified 
analyses in which a summary measure of the 
race-occupation relationship is computed in 
each SMSA, and then this measure is related to 
other characteristics of the SMSA. (Spilerman 
and Miller’s paper is a new variation on this 
methodology, but not terribly different—they 
stratify by SMSA separate analyses of white 
and black occupational achievement.) Implica- 
tion (b) means that once one has understood 
the pair-wise relationship between occupation 
and race, the pair-wise relationship between 
race and SMSA and the pair-wise relationship 
between SMSA and occupation, one has un- 
derstood implicitly the occupational distribu- 
tion of blacks and whites by SMSA. Thus, 
there is no need to clutter up analyses of the 
two-way race-occupation relationship by treat- 
ing this relationship as being possibly different 
in every SMSA in the country. To see the ad- 
vantage of being able to leave ‘‘city’’ out of 
studies of race effects on occupational 
achievement, imagine the excruciating com- 
plexity involved if Duncan (1968) had stratified 
his occupational achievement equations by 
SMSA. Given these implications and lacking 
any reason to clutter up two-way relationships 
with extraneous third variables, we suggest 
that research will be easier, that theory will be 
more parsimonious and that no damage will be 
done if efforts are directed toward understand- 
ing the three pair-wise relationships among 
city, race and occupation rather than toward 
understanding city differences in racial occupa- 
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tional patterns. In practice, this means that 
analyses of the pair-wise relationships are suf- 
ficient and that one need not perform ecologi- 
cal studies using Turner’s index, the index of 
dissimilarity or other, more complicated aggre- 
gate measures. This implication is the very 
heart of the Stolzenberg-D’ Amico paper. 

The log-linear decomposition. The decom- 
position of covariation into main effects and 
interactions in the log-linear hierarchical model 
is neither peculiar, nor unusual nor inconsis- 
tent with the simplicity-seeking aims of theory 
construction. Indeed, this decomposition is di- 
rectly analogous to the decomposition obtained 
for continuous variables using the analysis of 
covariance. In most applications, both 
covariance analysis and log-linear analysis 
seek simplicity, starting with low-order effects 
and then adding higher-order interactions as 
necessary, just as theory-building strategies 
generally suggest starting with the simplest 
possible model and complicating it only as 
necessary. One could have theories that are 
more complicated than necessary, just as one 
could build models which are composed only 
of high-order interactions, but the purpose of 
science is to simplify rather than to complicate, 
and so simplicity is preferred to complexity, 
other things being equal. So while it can be 
distressing to see a complicated theory cut 
apart by Occam’s Razor, the surgery is 
therapeutic. | 

At this point it seems relevant to mention a 
covariance-analytic study of city effects on oc- 
cupational attainment, which is reported 
briefly in Mueller (1974). Following Hauser’s 
(1973) methodology, and using Blau and Dun- 
can’s OCG data, Mueller found only negligible 
additive and interactive effects of ‘‘city’’ on 
occupational attainment. His dissertation also 
reports an absence of significant interactions 
between ‘‘city’’ and the effects of race on oc- 
cupational achievement. 

Thus, S&M7’s most important point—that we 
have used an inappropriate decomposition of 
the SMSA-race-occupation relationship—is 
neither correct in strictly statistical terms, nor 
consistent with the findings of previous re- 
search based on covariance analysis, nor con- 
sonant with the simplicity-seeking goals of 
theory construction. 

(3) S&M complain that the log-linear method 
is insensitive to ‘‘overflow’’ effects. Their sup- 
port for this complaint is a log-linear analysis of 
data which they have invented for the purpose 
of supporting their argument; but I think that 
they are quibbling here, since they themselves 
conclude that ‘‘overflow’’ effects in the real 
world are ‘‘quite small” (p. 980). 

(4) S&M object that we have missed some- 
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thing essential in the literature which we 
criticize: 
What this literature is about is not narrowly the 
size of the three-way interaction, but whether it 
matters in occupational standing for a black 
man—or a white man—to reside in a community 
with a particular sized percentage black popula- 


tion, type of industry structure, or occupational 
distribution. (p. 980, italics mine) 


In inviting us to make this interpretation of 
these studies, S&M invite us to commit the 
ecological fallacy of making inferences about 
individual-level occupational achievement 
from aggregate-level analyses. Mueller’s 
individual-level analysis discussed above 
avoids this ecological fallacy and is entirely 
consistent with the argument that racial dif- 
ferences in the occupational attainment pro- 
cess do not vary substantially across cities. 
More directly, our analysis is an individual 
level analysis without problems of ecological 
correlation (it cross-classifies men by SMSA, 
race and occupation). The log-linear triple in- 
teraction parameters are directly interpretable 
as effects of living in a particular city on the 
black-white difference in the (log) probability 
of being employed in a given occupation (see 
Goodman, 1970:228). The chi-square statistics 
and measures of cases misclassified presented 
by us indicate that these probability effects can 
be ignored without doing violence to the ob- 
served race-by-occupation-by-SMSA distribu- 
tion of men. 

(5) Next, S&M use hypothetical data to illus- 
trate their argument that ‘‘In short, SD’s claim 
about predictability of the components of 
Turner’s index from a very high correlation 
with an ECLF term is in error.” Here, S&M 
have provided a dramatic, if unnecessary illus- 
tration of two well-known properties of regres- 
sion models. The first point they illustrate is 


that there are outliers (deviant cases) in regres- 


sion analysis. We anticipated that there would 
be outliers, and we speculated about their 
causes: 


We suspect that urban areas which are small 
enough to have economies dominated by a single 
firm or a single industry may, as a consequence, 
have an occupational! structure which is marked by 
the peculiarities of that firm’s or that industry's 
hiring, firing and promotional practices. If these 
peculiarities include unusually high or low 
amounts of discrimination, or if they merely create 
unusual racial differences in occupational distribu- 
tion without being atypically discriminatory, then 
places dominated by a single industry or firm will 
also tend to manifest atypical race-occupation re- 
lationships. 


The second well-known property of regres- 
sion which S&M illustrate here is that focusing 
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only on the deviant cases is likely to blur one’s 
view of the processes affecting the vast major- 
ity of cases in the distribution. Spilerman and 
Miller might have used the standard error of 
estimate to get a more representative measure 
of the extent to which the components of the 
Turner index are accurately estimated from the 
numbers of white and black men in the experi- 
enced civilian labor force (ECLF) of an SMSA. 

Where Y is regressed on X, the standard 
error of estimate is the standard deviation of 
the difference between the observed values of 
Y and the values of Y predicted by the regres- 
sion equation. Thus, where Y is the number of 
white men in ‘‘good’’ occupations in an SMSA 
and X is the number of white men in the ECLF 
of the SMSA, we regress log, Y on log.X, ob- 
taining the equation 


log, Y = a + b (log, X) + u (1) 


where a is the constant term and u is the re- 
sidual. Using data from non-Southern SMSAs, 
we found this regression to have an R? of 
.99954 (Stolzenberg and D'Amico, 1977:fn. 6). 
The standard error of estimate (which is the 
standard deviation of u) is .02027. Exponentiat- 
ing both sides of the equation yields 


Y = e^ X? et, (2) 


where e is the base of the natural logarithm. 
Since u is unobservable and has a mean of 
zero, we would ignore it in making estimates of 
Y from values of X, using equation (3) below. 
The circumflex indicates an estimate: 


Y = ext, (3) 


Dividing Y by Y provides a percentage meas- 
ure of the inaccuracy of the estimate Y. Sub- 
stituting from (2) and (3), we get 


Xo e8XPet (4) 
Ç ext 


Cancelling terms Y/Y = e". Thus, when u is 
within one standard deviation of its mean, Y 
and Y differ by only two percent (since 1.02 = 
9.02027), When u is within two standard devia- 
tions of its mean, Y and Y differ by only four 
percent (1.04 = e2007), Two standard devia- 
tions is an unusually large distance from the 
mean, and four percent seems like a small er- 
ror. Similar results obtain for estimates of the 
number of black men in ‘‘good’’ jobs from the 
size of the black male ECLF. So the compo- 
nents of the Turner index can be computed 
with acceptable accuracy from the numbers of 
white and black males in an SMSA’s ECLF, 
contrary to S&M’s assertion. 
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(6) Drawing an analogy to crime statistics, 
S&M argue for the sensibility of using percent- 
ages in analyses of city differences in the 
race-occupation relationship. I also like the in- 
tuitive appeal of percentages, but I recall the 
well-known difficulties of using percentages or 
logs of percentages as dependent variables in 
regression analysis (see Schuessler, 1973; 
Fuguitt and Lieberson, 1974). The log-linear 
specification avoids these difficulties with ease 
{see Goodman, 1970; 1972). 

(7) S&M conclude by saying, “We agree 
‘with Tukey: ‘Models can—and will-——get us in 
deep trouble if we expect them to tell us what 
the unique proper questions are.’ ’’ The quota- 
tion is inspiring, but it is irrelevant to the issues 
at hand. The hypothesis of important city dif- 
ferences in the race-occupation relationship is 
implicit in some hypotheses which were in- 
vented (largely without statistics) about 30 
years ago. D'Amico and I looked for the pre- 
dicted differences and, generally we have 
found them to be unimportant. So we rejected 
the hypothesis. 

Ross M. Stolzenberg 
University of Illinois, Urbana 
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EMILE DURKHEIM 

His Lite and Work: A Historical and Critical Study 

by Steven Lukes 

Praised in the New Statesman as “the best exposition of Durkheim in any 
language,” this definitive biography is an in-depth analysis of the ideas and 
theories of the foremost French sociologist. Steven Lukes presents Durkheim's 
work in the context of his life and society and the intellectual and political 
climate of the times; he also offers a critical assessment of the lasting value of 
Durkheim's work for modern sociology. 

688 pages ' 0-14-055093-3 $4.95 


IN NECESSITY AND SORROW 
‘Life and Death in an Abortion Hospital 

by Magda Denes 
The most graphically honest book written on the subject of abortion. A well-written 
and powerful account of cold facts and complicated procedures as weil as of 
human emotions. Dr. Denes relates not only her personal experience and conflict 
over her own abortion but those of patients and hospital staff inside a New York 
abortion hospital. 
"...a stunning book...a sociological document of genuine import...” 

-EDGAR A. LEVENSON, M.D. 
272 pages 0-14-004679-8 _ $2.95 
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You are Cordially Invited to Attend: 
The Fourth Annual Meeting 
ASSOCIATION FOR GERONTOLOGY IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
March 8-10, 1978 a 


Baker Hotel 
Dallas, Texas 


Themes Include: Gerontology in two year and four year 
Colleges and Universities 
Consortia/Coalition Development 
Leadership Training in Gerontology 
Aging in Special Populations 


Educational Standards in Gerontology 
For further information on the Annual Meeting of the Association for Gerontology in Higher 
Education write or call: 


Harvey L, Sterns, Ph.D., Chairman, Program Committee 
Director, Institute for Life-Span Development and Gerontology 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 44325 


Phone: (216) 375-7248 


N 


or T 
Edward F. Ansello, Ph.D., National Meeting Program Chairman 
Associate Director, Center on Aging, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland 20742 
Phone: (310) 454-5856 





CHARLES C THOMAS + PUBLISHER 


INTRODUCTION TO LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE (26th 
Ptg.) by A. C. Germann, California State 
Univ., Long Beach; Frank D. Day, Thomas 
M. Cooley Law School, Lansing, Michigan; 
and Robert R. J. Gallati, Chief of Police, 
Brockton, Massachusetts. This volume delin- 
eates the role of law enforcement for the ben- 
efit of law enforcement personnel, citizens, 
and young men and women who are contem- 
plating a career in criminal justice. The au- 
thor clearly and comprehensively discusses the 
basics of criminal justice in relation to its 
philosophical background, history, constitu- 
tional limitations, agencies, processes, evalua- 
tions, and special problems. ’77, 528 pp. (6 3/4 
x 9 3/4), 3 il, $13.75 | 


STUDENT PROGRAMMED LEARNING 
GUIDE by Richard W. Snarr, Eastern Ken- 
tucky Univ., Richmond, and Larry N. Craft, 
Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington. Organized so 
that each chapter exactly parallels the chap- 
ters found in the Twenty-sixth Printing of 


INTRODUCTION TO LAW ENFORCE-. 


MENT AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE, this 
guide serves as a preview to key words, impor- 
tant concepts, individuals, places, and events. 
At the end of each chapter, one or more topics 
for discussion are included. '77, 120 pp. (6 3/4 
x 9 3/4), $2.00, paper 


Books may be purchased separately or as unit. 
Combination price — $15.75 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL GERON- 
TOLOGY: Significant Developments in the 
Field of Aging edited by Bill D. Bell, Univ. of 
Nebraska, Omaha. Foreword by Erdman Pal- 
more. (61 Contributors) The entire spectrum 
of gerontological concerns is covered, in- 
cluding the demography and ecology of age; 
theories of aging; economics, housing and 
health; work, retirement and leisure; and atti- 
tudes toward age and aging. The contributors 
also discuss morale, adjustment and life satis- 
faction; the minority elderly; the institutional- 
ized aged; and contemporary research 
strategies. '76, $80 pp. (6 3/4 x 9 3/4), 11 il., 99 
tables, $28.50 


THE AMERICAN ALCOHOLIC: The 
Nature-Nurture Controversy in Alcoholic Re- 
search and Therapy (2nd Ptg.) by William 
Madsen, Univ. of California, Santa Barbara. 
The author of this book suggests that those on 
both sides of the nature-nurture argument are 
victims of their own tunnel vision. The avail- 
able information on the biological, psycho- 
logical and cultural aspects of alcoholism is 
examined in depth. The author concludes that 
a more complete approach, with a synthesis of 
various interpretations, is needed. This is a 
forthright text which calls into question many 
of the accepted ideas about alcoholism. ’77, 
272 pp., 4 il, $11.50 


CIVIL LITIGATION AND THE POLICE: A 
Method of Communication by Robert H. 
Sulnick, Loyola Law School, Los Angeles, 
California, The methods and research of this 


book are designed to show how law and social 


science, joined together, create the power and 
ability to funcionally communicate with the 
policymakers in modern social institutions, 
specifically with the police. The book further 
shows that such a communication has the 


„ability to cause the institution to change its 


policies. Contents include civil htugation, the 
police as a bureaucratic institution, police and 
authoritarianism, and the appellate courts 
and the power of the law. ’76, 168 pp., $10.75 


` POWER AND AUTHORITY IN LAW EN- 


FORCEMENT edited by Terry R. Armstrong, 
Park College-Crown Center, Kansas City, Mis- 
sourt, and Kenneth M. Cinnamon, Gestalt 
and Soctal Competency Institute, Shawnee 
Mission, Kansas. Foreword by Donald Kreps. 
(11 Contributors) Experts in police science, 
sociology, psychology and philosophy have 
contributed to this anthology on the uses and 
abuses of power. The first half of the text 
deals with perceptions and conceptualizations 
of power and authority. ‘The latter half of the 
book focuses on the historical and philosoph- 
ical development of administration and the 
psychology of police organization. ’76, 208 
pp., I table, $13.50 
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SEXUAL DEVIANCY IN SOCIAL CONTEXT 
Edited by Clifton D. Bryant, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University 

Depending on the interpretive context, some sexual 
‘behavior may be classified as deviant when practiced in 
private, and tolerated as a necessary concession to the 
maintenance of social equillbrium when institutionalized as 
group or commercial enterprise. This unique collection of 20 articles examines 
this dichotomy in various contexts’to provide a deeper awareness of the inter- 
related nature of certain kinds of sexual activity and other configurations of 
socially sanctioned behavior 
Clothbound $10.00 Paperbound $6.95 . 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE THROUGH SCIENCE FICTION 

Edited by Joseph D. Olander, Special Assistant to the Florida 

Commissioner of Education, and Martin H. Greenberg, University 

of Wisconsin at Green Bay 

Three aspects of the feld of criminal justice—Culture, Community, and 

_ Crime; The Criminal Justice Process; and Criminal Justice Outcomes—are il- 

lustrated by 13 gripping science fiction stories. Each st stat dag accompanied by a 

substantial introduction which critically appraises its specific concepts in terms of 

the study of criminal justice. 

Clothbound $12.50 Paperback $6.95 


ST. LOUIS 
Edited by Selwyn K. Troen, Ben Gurion University, and 
Glen E. Holt, Washington University 

The first major contribution to St. Louis history since the turn of the century, 
this collection of documents and articles recreates the history of the city with par- 
ticular reference to the processes by which It grew and to the problerns entailed 


by its growth. 
Clothbound $12.50 Paperback $6.95 


YOUTH AND CHANGE IN AMERICAN POLITICS 
By Louis M. Seagull, formerly, University of Pennsylvania 

Views the political behavior of youth as following certain generational pat- > 
terns, with youth as an agent for social, cultural, and political change—not as a 
consequence of recent extraordinary events, but as part of a basic cyclical 
societal evolution. 
Clothbound $10.00 Paperback $5.95 


FAMILY AND KIN IN URBAN COMMUNITIES, 1700-1930 
Edited by Tamara K. Hareven, Clark ree 


Clothbound $12.95 Paperback $5 
THE GRASS-ROOTS MIND IN AMERICA: 
The American Sense aes OPEN 
By Conal Furay, Webster C 
Clothbound $10.00 AE $5.95 
NEW VIEWPOINTS 
, A Division of Franklin Watts, Inc. 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019 
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What 9,120 people 
have to say about 


just about everything 


It's all in one data file. Six national 
surveys conducted annually since 1972, 


These surveys include replicated attitude 
questions on a wide range of topics, as well 
as a large selection of sociodemographic 
variables, 


Each annual survey in the cumulative data 
set acts as, a subfile. Since most of the 
- questions were asked in more than one year, 
the user may also.treat the file as a single 
large data set. The cumulative codebook 
provides full documentation, 


The cumulative data set, including the 
annual General Social Surveys from 1972 
through 1977, coats $50. SPSS and OSIRIS 
system files can be obtained at an additional 
charge. Special files for the 1977 General 
Social Survey and other individual years © 
are also available, 


The, General Social Survey is funded by 
the National Science Foundation and conducted 
by the National Opinion Research Center, 


Questions about the General Social Survey 
may be directed to the project staff at the 
National Opinion Research Center, University 
of Chicago, 6030 S. Ellis, Chicago, Ill. 60637. 
The data sets are available through the Roper 
Public Opinion Research Center. 


Data from The Roper Public Opinion Research Center 
38 Mansfield St. Yale University 


New Raven, Conn. 06520 





New from Stanford 
The City in Late Imperial China 


Edited by G. William Skinner. Sixteen papers examine the traditional Chinese 
city from the perspectives of social scientists and institutional historians. Illus- 
trated with over fifty maps and plates. Special endpaper maps show the cities 
of China in 1894 classified according to size, administrative level, and eco- 
nomic importance. $35.00 


Opportunity and Attainment in Australia 


Leonard Broom © E Lancaster Jones. Australia has long been perceived as 
one of the world’s most egalitarian societies, one largely devoid of the special 
privileges, snobbery, and class distinctions of the Old World. Using evidence 
relating to education, jobs, and income, this study seeks to determine how 
much equality of opportunity and condition actually exists. $12.50 


Society and Homicide in 
Thirteenth-Century England 


James Buchanan Given. Using quantitative and computer methods, the author 
analyzes the patterns of homicide in London, Bristol, and five English counties 
from 1202 to 1276, revealing that homicide was a frequent social phenomenon 
_ in medieval England, and, indeed, that violence was regarded as an acceptable, 
and often necessary, facet of life. $12.50 


Women in Russia 


Edited by Dorothy Atkinson, Alexander Dallin & Gail Warshofsky Lapidus. 
Eighteen historians and social scientists discuss various aspects of Russian 
women’s lives from the earliest times to the present, with an emphasis on their 
problems and opportunities in the Soviet Union today. $18.75 


The Rulers of German Africa, 1884—1914 


L. H. Gann & Peter Duignan. The first book in a series dealing with the social 
structure of the European colonial services in Africa, this work examines 
Germany’s military and administrative personnel in the colonies of German 
East Africa, South-West Africa, Cameroun, and Togo. $17.50 


Stanford University Press 








Mp HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 








THE FAMILY, SOCIETY, STATISTICAL REASONING 
AND THE INDIVIDUAL IN SOCIOLOGY 
Fourth Edition . Third Edition 
William M. Kephart ,University of Pennsylvania John H. Mueller; Karl F. Schuessler, 
1977/5468 pages/Instructor’s Manual Indiana University; Herbert L. Costner, 

_ Contemporary, revised, expanded, and University of Washington 
visually attractive, the new Kepharthas 1977/544 pages/Solutions Manual 
optimum appeal for students. “The A careful revision of the widely used 
Changing Status of Women” and and highly respected introduction to 


"Alternative Life ” are two of man applied social statistics. Emphasizes 
Eak SES : intuitive understanding of statistical 


~ reasoning rather than mathematical 


derivations. 
UNDERSTANDING SEXUAL 
INTERACTION MANNY 
Joann S. DeLora, San Diego State A Criminal.Addict’s Story 
University; Carol A. B. Warren, University Richard Pearson Rettig; Manuel Julio Torres; 


of Southern Callfornia; with contributions Gerald R M 
by Carol Rinkleib and Douglas Kirby SA realy oe iS assachusetts, 


Provides a comprehensive overview ot A” autobiographical account of a 
p criminal-addict career covering one 


the field of human sexuality. Covers latest. l ree 
individual's experiences with juvenile 
asia ae ol both behavioral gangs, drug addiction, prisons; includes 
a ane ie n chapters that relate theoretical literature 
and perspectives to the subject's life. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
The Theory and Application of POPULATION 
a basscaay ve H. Handel eat aces 

obert H. Lauer and Warren H. Hande D 
both of Southem Illinois University at Charles B. ea Sete University 
Edwardaville Susan O. Gustavus, University of Cincinnati 
1977/487 pages/Instructor’s Manual 1976/363 pages 


Provides an introduction to social psy- 
chology from a symbolic interactionist 


perspective designed to give students elebe EEN. eee to 
materials for understanding human Social Stratification — 
behavior and the stimulus to use those Danie! W. Rossides, Bowdoin College 
materials for analyses. 1976/489 pages 


For adoption consideration, request examination copies from your regional, Houghton Mifflin office. 

42, Houghton Mifflin 

Dallas, TX 76235 Geneva, IL 60134 Hopewell, NJ 08525 Palo Alto, CA 94304 Boston, MA 02107 
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A Study in Religion, Culture, 
and Social Change 
DAVID E. STANNARD 


Philippe Aries: 
“OF the many books on death that have recently appeared, 
very few attempt to view the evolution of the phenomenon 
over a prolonged period of time; Mr. Stannard’s work is 
one of those rare and happy few...a book that stimulates 


reflection.” 
Robert Nisbet: | 
“Its subject is superbly relevant to our time, and nothing 


more original in scholarship on the Puritans has been done 
since Perry Miller.” 


William A. Clebsch: 


“Stannard gives us a look of revealing importance into the 
Puritans.... A terse, urbane, learned, humane book.” 


With 27 photographs, $11.95 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


VII 


Hiistration courtesy of Edmund V. Gillin, dr., Early New England Gravestone Rubbings. 


arnel . e 
@ tnt fT “Wel l-written, 
noe accessible, and informative.” 
` —Library Journal 


Ethnic Conflict in the Western World 


Edited hy MILTON J. ESMAN. Approaching its timely subject from both histori- 
cal and theoretical perspectives, this book makes the first systematic attempt to 
deal with the re-emergence of ethnic and regional confilct in Western sae 


“A significant addition to the literature on 
American immigrant communities.”—Lbrary Journal 


Family and Community 


ltakan Immigrants in Buffalo, 1880-1930 


By VIRGINIA YANS-McLAUGHLIN. “This important study...focuses on the 
process of ene and adaptation to American life.... Among the topics 
discussed are family organization, sex roles, the family economy, work, and the 
interaction of the family with non-ltallan welfare agencies.” —Library Journal 
$12.50 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS ITHACA, NEW YORK 14850 


TWO IDEAL CLASSMATES 


GIST and FAVA 
URBAN SOCIETY, Sixth Edition 


Broad coverage of the phenomenon of urbanization throughout the 
world that balances contemporary concerns with the historical evolution 
of cities. 702 pages; $4.50. 1964. ISBN 0-35217275-5. 


SHEPERD 
SMALL GROUPS: 
Some Sociological Perspectives 


Introduces a selection of sociological and soclal-psychological theory 
and research dealing with the small group, with an emphasis on personal 
comprehension In an accurate perception of events. 130 pages; $4.50/ 
paper. 1974. ISBN 0-69000493-1. À 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company 


To request examination copies please write to Heidi Seliger, 
Dept. 474, 10 East 53d Street, New York, N.Y. 10022. 
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An incredible seven-generation 
atlast! ie ia 
Roots traces the birth of a 
The history of Roots is staggering: West African child, Kunta 
130,000,000 viewers—the largest Kinte, through the fight for 
audience in television history— freedom of pre-Civil War 
saw the epic 12-hour drama. America and the ensuing 
More than 1,400,000 purchased the struggle against prejudice. 
hardcover book. And now Dell has Dell 736 pages 17464-3 $2.75 
published this monumental work in i 
paperback—a book that will be an - i 
essential part of college courses acopy af Seach a Nan 
for years to come. R , write us and we'll 
send you ane. 





Dell Publishing Co., inc. « Education Department * 245 East 47 Street » New York, N. Y. 10017 
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Life 
Designs 


individuals, Marriages, 

and Families 

John H. Gagnon, State University 
of New York, Stony Brook / Cathy 
S. Greenblat, Douglass College, 
Rutgers University 


March 1978, 640 pages, illustrated, 
hardbound, approx. $12.95, with 
Instructor's Manual and Study Guide 


Two leading sociologists expiore mar- 
riage and family from a social learning 
perspective in a highly readable, fully 
illustrated presentation. 


® Stresses continuous life-long 
socialization, role learning, gender 
development, relationship-changing 
factors, flexibility, and pluralism 


@ Uses a life-cycle approach to mar- 
riage, family, and sexuality, showing 
how behavior and attitudes change 


@® Translates theory into issues of 
_ personal values, behavior, and 
experience 


è Features historical and cross-cultural 
perspectives, highlighting research 
findings, projected trends, and media 
portrayals of family life 


@ Offers non-prescriptive, non-sexist 
orientation 


@ Answers students’ questions about 
marriage and family relations clearly 
and directly 


Human Sexualities 


John H. Gagnon, State 
University of New York, 

Stony Brook 

February 1977, 432 pages, 
illustrated, paperback, approx. 
$9.95, with Instructor’s Manual 
and Study Guide 

Using the concept of social scripts, this 
basic text explores the social and 
psychological factors that shape the 


many variations of human sexual 
behavior at all stages of the life cycle. 


Mariage and 


Alternatives 


Exploring Intimate 
Relationships 


Roger W. Libby, State University 
of New York, Albany . 

Robert N. Whitehurst, University 
of Windsor 

January 1977, 412 pages, 
paperback, approx. $6.95 
Well-known authorities and writers from 
diverse fields present original articles 
(many published here for the first time) 


on the state of marriage and its alter- 
natives in a changing world. 


@ || 
Criminal 
. B i 
Justice 
a . a 
in America | 
Process and Issues 
Peter C. Kratcoski, Kent State 
University 
Donald B. Walker, University of 


Michigan, Flint 


February 1978, 500 pages, illustrated, 
hardbound, approx. $11.95, with Instruc- 
tor’s Manual 


This comprehensive new text offers in- 
depth coverage of the American 
criminal justice process as well as of 
critical issues facing the administration 
of justice in our society today. A 
chapter on cross-cultural perspectives 
allows students to compare criminal 
Justice processes in the United States 
with those in Sweden, Canada, and 
France. in addition, chapters on juvenile 
justice, legislation of criminal law, and 
future trends in criminal justice make 
this. one of the most complete introduc- 
tions to the field. 


Contents l 
The Problem of Crime in a Free Society 
Perspectives on Criminality 
The Legislative Process 
American Police Forces 
Issues In Law Enforcement 
The Judicial Process: l 
issues in the Judicial Process 
The Correctlonal Process 
Issues in Corrections 
Juvenile Delinquency and 

the Juvenile Justice System 
Issues in Juvenile Justice 
Cross-Cultural Perspectives 

on Criminal Justice 
Future Trends and New Directlons 
Glossary of Court Cases 


For further information write 
Jennifer Toms, Department SA 
1900 East Lake Avenue 
Glenview, Illinois 60025 





. Scott, Foresman College Division 





THE HITE REPORT 

Shere Hite e More than 3,000 women de- 
scribe their sexual attitudes and experi- 
ences In “the biggest sex study since 
Masters and Johnson, even The Kinsey 
Report.” —WNational Observer. “Real, signi- 
ficant, and poignant... . The whole rich 
variety of female sexuality is spread out In 
panorama -Mary S. Calderone, M.D., 
President of SIECUS 

Dell 13690-3 $2.75 


IT CHANGED MY LIFE 

Betty Friedan e The woman who sald It for 
millions in The Feminine Mystique herein 
describes the explosive events which fol- 
lowed the publication of that book. She 
refines and clarifies the recent history of 
the women's movement through essays, 
interviews, and personal revelations. 

Dell 13936-8 $2.25 


THE FEMININE MYSTIQUE 
Dell 12498-0 $1.95 
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Women’s 
Studies 


IN PAPERBACK 


\ 


h. “The Mirror.” 1891. Drypoint by Mary Cassatt. 
+ Courtesy of the S.P. Avery Collection, 
; Prints Division, The New York Public Library, 
Astor, Lenox and Tiden Foundations. 


t 


MAN’S WORLD, WOMAN'S PLACE: 
A Study in Social Mythology 
Elizabeth Janeway e ‘You wili not. find 
anywhere a more closely reasoned, 
cogent, persuasive exposure of women’s 
piace... . This is a calm, controversial, 
frequently witty middle-ground exposition. 
A penetrating consideration of what is 
probably our most important probiem.” 
—Saturday Review Syndicate 

Delta 55163-3 $3.65 


MENSTRUATION & MENOPAUSE: 
Revised and Expanded _ 

Paula Weldeger è This ground-breaking 
book separates myth from fact In explain- 
ing everything that happens in a wornan’s 
body during each ohase of the female 
cycle, from menstruation to menopause. 
In addition, it contains an update on the 
latest findings linking estrogen replace- 
ment therapy (ERT) to cancer. “Intriguing 
... | would recommend ‘t to any reader.” 
—Maggle Scarf, Ms magazine 

Delta 655845-X $4.95 


For a complete listing of Dell's paperbacxs on Women’s 
Studies, write for free brochure and college catalog. 





THE MOTHER KNOT 

Jane Lazarre e The author’s painfully 
honest: exploratlons of her own exper- 
ences with motherhood destroy the myth 
of the Good Mother and confront the feel- 


Ings most mothers have been afraid to ' 


acknowledge——even to themselves. Beau- 
tifully written... profoundly consoling and 
terrifying, her finds are universal.’ —~Bar- 
bara Seaman, .Washington Post Book 
‘World 

Laurel 35798-5 $1.95 


MOTHERLOVE: 

Storles by Women About 
Motherhood 

Stephanie Spinner, editor e Seventeen 
writers look at woman-as-mother—her 
special relationship to herself, her chli- 
dren, and the world around her. Contrib- 
utors Include Penelope Gilliatt, Gall God- 
win, Nadine Gordimer, Joanne Greenberg, 
Mary Lavin, Katherine Mansfield, Joyce 
Carol Oates, Tillis Olsen, Grace Paley, and 
Allce Walker. February, 1978 

Laurel 35693-8 $2.25 


‘NOTES OF A FEMINIST THERAPIST 
Elizabeth Friar Willlams e Drawing on her 
experiences as a psychotherapist, Eliza- 
beth Williams bridges the gap between 
feminist theory and the reallty of individual 
women’s lives. She discusses sex, love, 
work, money, motherhood, loneliness, de- 
pression, dependence, fidelity, and crea- 
tivity, emphasizing that the ultimate goal 
is freedom from sex-role stereotyping. 
Laurel 36427-2 $1.50 


SOLO: Women on Woman Alone 
Linda Hamallan and Leo Hamaliian, editors 
e Willa Cather, Doris Lessing, Jean Rhys, 
Joy Williams, and others present twenty- 
seven stories that confront the indepen- 
dence that has always been a natural, in- 
evitable state for men. Enlightening, 
strengthening, mirroring aspects of all our 
Ilves, this collectlon speaks to the com- 
mon experlence more and more women 
are coming to percelve—-and clalm-—as 
their own 

Laurel 38114-2 $1.95 








TELL ME A RIDDLE 

Tillie Olsen e Four timeless pieces of fic- 
tion reveal Ms. Olsen as "a singular talent 
... a talent that prompts tears, offers the 
artist’s compassion and forglveness, but 
makes plain how fierce the .varlous 
struggles must continue to be. Everything 
she has written has become almost Imme- 
diately a classic." —Robert Coles 

Laurel 38573-3 $1.25 

Delta 58573-2 $2.45 


WOMAN IN THE YEAR 2000 

Maggie Tripp, editor e Twenty-six extraor- 
dinary writers and thinkers predict what 
will happen for women—~and therefore 
men—by the 20th century. Thelr visions 
range from humorous, imaginative fan- 
tasies to serious, practical ideas, and con- 
tributors Include Glorla Steinem, Alvin 
Toffler, Lois Gould, Caroline Bird, David 
Saperstein and Nora Sayre. 

Laurel 39709-X $2.25 


WOMEN AND THEIR SEXUALITY 

IN THE NEW FILM 

Joan Mellen e A professor of cinema an- 
alyzes the work of Bergman, Bertoluccl, 
Bunuel, Rohmer, Visconti, Nichols, and 
others and their portrayal of women on 
the screen. "Brilliant... easily the best of 
the several recent books about the treat- 
ment of women In films.”-—7The Washing- 
ton Post 


Laurel 39342-6 $1.25 


WOMEN & ANALYSIS: 

Dialogues on Psychoanalytic 

Views of Femininity 

Jean Strouse, editor e This unusual book 
brings together the key writings about 
women by the major analytic figures from 
Freud to Erikson and then presents, in 
counterpoint, specially commissioned re- 
sponses to these figures by writers such 
as Margaret Mead, Elizabeth Janeway, 
Karen Horney and Robert Coles. "An ex- 
traordinary book.’’—Nancy Mllford, author 
of Zelda. 

Laurel 38890-2 $1.95 


Dell Publishing Co., Inc. 245 East 47 Street New York, New York 10017 


XIII 


available 


for nd 


Semester 


INTIMACY, COMMITMENTS AND MARRIAGE: Development of 
Relationships. J. Ross Eshleman, Wayne State University; Juanne N. Clarke, 
Wilfrid Laurier University. 1978, est. 450 pp. (October) 
UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL RESEARCH: An Introduction. Alan Ornstein; 
Wiliam R.F. Phillips, Widener College. 1978, est. 460 pp. (November) 
THE FAMILY: An Introduction, Second Edition. J. Ross Eshleman, wame 
State University. 1978, est. 650 pp. (December) 

I THE LIMITS AND POSSIBILITIES OF SCHOOLING: An Introduction to the 
Sociology of Education. Christopher J. Hurn, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst. 1978, est. 350 pp. (December) 





coming in spring 


SYMBOLIC INTERACTION: A Reader In Social Psychology, Third Edition. 
Jerome G. Manis, Western Michigan University; Bernard N. Meltzer, Central 
Michigan University. 1978, est. 496 pp. (February) © 

INSIGHTS OF SOCIOLOGY: An Introduction. Howard Boughey, University of 
Toronto, Ontario. 1978, est. 325 pp. (February) 

IN CONFLICT AND ORDER: Understanding Society. D. Stanley Eitzen, 
Colorado State University. 1978, est. 475 pp. (February) 

THE SOCIAL MEANING OF HUMAN SEXUALITY, Second Edition. John 
W. Petras, Central Michigan University, 1978, est. 150 pp. (March) 


Allyn and Bacon, inc. 


College Division, Department 894 
470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, MA 02210 
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i text 
for today S 
‘society y 


SOCIOLOGY: THE HUMAN SCIENCE 
Elbert Stewart, Bakersfield College 


Thorough and up-to-date: SOCIOLOGY: THE HUMAN 
SCIENCE makes sure your students have the solid background 
they need in an introductory course. Yet it also uses frequent 
article inserts and detailed case histories to define difficult 
current topics such as race and ethnic studies, sex and age 
inequality, deviant behavior and political power. 


Special chapters for special issues: Four innovative chapters— 
on Total Institutions; the Sociology of Work and Leisure; 
Stratification; Sex and Age; and The Interdependent World— 
focus on current issues and aspects of sociology that the average 
text just doesn’t cover adequately. 


Aids to understanding: This text is one of the few to incorporate 
its study guide into the text. Each chapter begins with learning 
objectives and concludes with a summary, a list of people and 
terms to know, 30 objective questions, and several discussion 
questions. 


Why adopt SOCIOLOGY: THE HUMAN SCIENCE? Written 
for freshman-level reading and developed for rapid learning, 
. SOCIOLOGY: THE HUMAN SCIENCE offers coverage of 
all the major sociological theories in a package that is 
stimulating, exciting and as current as today’s headlines. 








Exceptionally detailed Instructor’s Manual. Test Bank 
featuring 1500 objective questions. 


672 pages, $14.95. Available January, 1978 
Mp price subject to change 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY/COLLEGE DIVISION 
1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Introducing... 
The Second Edition of this highly successful text 


DONALD W. CALHOUN 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
IN AN AGE OF CHANGE 


This highly readable introduction to the field provides a 
broad overview of basic social sclence principles and 
encourages the student to apply them as problem-solving 
tools in the development of a critical perspective on 
society. The fully updated Second Edition extends and 
strengthens the integrated approach, humanistic 
orientation, and innovative topical coverage that _ 
determined the success of the first edition. Featured 
in the Second Edition Is a greatly expanded discussion 
of the roles of women and blacks in the American 
Economy. All material in the new. edition—whether 
blophysical, soclological, psychological, cultural, 
ecological, anthropological, political, or economlc—has 
been thoroughly updated. Tentative: 576 pages; $12.95. 
Spring 1978. ISBN-0-06-041148-4. Study Guide: 160 
pages, $4.50/paper (tentative). ISBN 0-06-041149-X. 
Instructor’s Manual. 


Harper & Row 


To request examination copies, 

write to Alec Lobrano, Dept. 472. 
Piease Include course title, enrollment, 
and present text. 

10 East 53d Street 

1817 New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Critical Issues in 


. Organizations 

Edited by STEWART CLEGG 
and DAVID DUNKERLEY 
University of Bradford; and 

Plymouth Polytechnic 


A distinctively European tradition of 
organization theory Is now emerging, and 
at its centre Is the European Group for 
Organization Studies (EGOS). Its main 
focus is upon an ‘institutional’ approach to 
the study of organizations, and the con- 
tributors to this volume all refiect this new 
approach. The critical issues discussed 
relate to sexism, power, capitalist develop- 
ment, organizational transactions and in- 
teractions, and the Interpretation of State 
and Capital, Paper $9.75 


The Sociology of Power 
RODERICK MARTIN | 
Trinity College, Oxford 


Roderick Martin argues that conventional 
definitions of ‘political sociology’ are no 
longer relevant, having been replaced by a 
revival of Interest in wider problems, which 
need to be approached from new theoreti- 
cal positions. In a reorlentation of political 
sociology around the concept of power, he 
examines the soclology of power relations 
within industrial and political organizations 
of labour exploitation, and gives a critique 
of contemporary elitist theories. 
International Library of Sociology $12.95 


Morals and Politics 


The Ethics of Revolution ` 
WILLIAM ASH 


A presentation of the theory and practice of 
Marxist ethics, drawing on the relevant 
works of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, 
and an explanation of the moral aspects of 
Marx’s disctum: The philosophers have 
only /nterpreted the world, In various ways; 
the point, however, is to change it.’ Clearly 
written to ‘demystify’ the subject, the study 
challenges readers to test the author's en- 
lightened, Marxist approach In terms of 
their existence in soclety. 


Paper $6.50 


Puritan, Paranoid, 
Remissivo 


A Sociology of Modern Culture 


JOHN CARROLL 
La Trobe University, Melbourne 


Western society has been transformed in 
the twentieth century; John Carroll ques- 
tlons assumptions of current sociological 
fashion and considers a deeper level of 
historical cause. He proposes three charac- 
ter types to indicate respectively the 
‘Purkan’ past that is waning, the immediate 
‘paranoid’ past that has exemplified the 
society's crisis of transition, and the 
‘remissive’ future, whose ideology already 
permeates our present. $8.95 


ideology and Social 
Order 


ERIC CARLTON 
Teesside Polytechnic, Middlesborough 


‘One of the most important books on 
ancient socleties within the corpus of 
modern scholarship. . . . This study of 
ancient history by means of sociological 
and anthropological methods... analyses 
well the ancient societies of the Mediter- 
ranean, spectfically Old Kingdom Egypt and 
Archaic Athens.’ — Choice 

International Library of Sociology $18.00 


Now in paperback 


Symbolic Interactionism 
BERNARD N. MELTZER 
JOHN W. PETRAS and 
LARRY T. REYNOLDS 
Professors of Sociology (Meltzer and 
Petras); and Associate Professor of 
Sociology, Central Michigan University 
‘One of the best accounts of the field thus 
far compiled. A well-written, concise, and 
relatively comprehensive book which 
affords the reader an easily understandable 
view of the fairly complex and often 
philosophical Interactionist perspective.’ 
— James M. Calonico, Sociology and Scclal 
Research 

Monographs in Social Theory $3.96 


Routledge & 
Kegan Paul 





De a 9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 02108 
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Give your students the innovative, probing 
new text with a single, consistent 
perspective on social problems. . . 


Sociai Problems and the Quality of Life Lauer's quality of life perspective is applied in 
by Robert H. Lauer the consistent treatment of 13 contemporary 
Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville American social problems. Each problem is 


March 1978/ Approx. 600 pages/ Cloth’ About examined with this thorough and consistent pro- 


$12.95° cedure: the necessary background information Is 
i gathered; each problem is analyzed as a con- 
Accompanied by: tradiction that is Incomoatibls with the desired 
Test item File and Instructors Resource quality of life; each propiem is considered as a 
Manual social phenomenon that has multiple levels of 
(with over 1,000 items} causation (both structural and social psycho- 
175 pages/ Paper/ Complimentary logical); and the final part, "What Ils To Be 
Student Study Gulde Done?,"’ briefly offers some suggestions for 
150 pages/ Paper/ About $4.95* resolving the problem.. 


Prices slightly higher in Canada A widening scope of ial problems presents 
This innovative and probing new text presents your students with many timely and relevant 
your students with a thorough treatment of examples. Lauer moves from what are traditional- 
soclal problems In terms of thelr conse- ly called problems of deviance to varlous problems 
quences for the quality of life. Lauer's quallty of of inequality and, finally, to global problems. 


life perspective shows how sociai problems arise Specia! boxed inserts stress the importance of 


from the blocking and frustration of particular 
learning through personal Involvement. Sugges- 
sociai expectations. These unfuifilled expectations tions can be used either as individual or class 


and the consequent problems are discussed In : 
s : : projects, allowing Instructors to build an active 
detali—along with considerations for possible class around a set of projects. 


solutions. 
; Bring Lauer's Innovative, probing new text 

Examine these Important features: to your social problems class. Order your 
Lauer gives your students a single, consistent examination copy today! 
perspective on the entire spectrum of sociai 
problems: the quality of life perspective provides 
a clarifying theme which allows students to see =| 
the wide and complex range of subjects from one 
unifying velwpoint. The quality of life perspective 
organizes the material for your students and con- | 
fronts the malor drawback inherent In any social | 
problems course, i.e., the confusions produced by | 

| 

| 
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Yes, | wish to consider 
_... Social Problems and ths Quality of Life 
(7585) by Robert H. Lauer 
__... Test Item File and Instructor's Resource 
Manual ` 
—-. Student Study Guide (7586) 
multiple and inconsistent perspectives. 
f 


The first three chapters prepare students to or possibile adoption in: 


analyze the problems discussed In the re- 
mainder of the text by answering six important 
questions: What is a socla! problem?; How can 
we gain a sociological understanding of sociai 
problerns?; What Is Lauer's quality of life perspec- 


Course title —_.— — Est. enrollment 
Present text _:. _.... Decision date 


Please send to: 





DO WE KNOW?, alerts students to various 
fallacious ways of thinking about social prob- Wm. C. Brown Company Publishers 

tems. in all, ten different fallacies are discussed, 2460 Kerper Boulevard 

and the ways In which they are applied to social | Dubuque, lowa 52001 Am. Soc. Rev. 
problems are shown. ! Attn: John Graham F77-74-HRC 


Name 
tlve?; How important is research methodology? i 
What kinds of thinking processes shouki we avold ieee ae 
In our attempt to understand problems?; What is | Addiase 
the meaning and cause of a particular problem? į Clty State/ZIP 
A special chapter, MYTHS AND FACTS: HOW | 
web Cate keow | wich 
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California 
THE RISE OF PROFESSIONALISM | 


A Sociological Analysis 


Magall Larson 
“This ig the most Important book on professions to be published in years. Solidly 
grounded in the historical and sociological literature, It presents an authoritative 
analysis of the position of the professlonal-technician stratum in the political econ- 
omy of the United States. It will serve as an essential scholarly resource for some time 
to come.” —Elfot Freidson i 

327 pages, 12 tables, $14.95 . 


THE INEQUALITY OF PAY 


E. H. Phelps Brown , 
Why does or should any one person earn eight times as much as another? The 
economist’s answer relies mainly on supply and demand, but the sociologist finds 
more significance In the differentiation of the labor force by class, status, and power. 
This book examines both these ways of ecoonming for the Inequality of pay, not atan 
abstract level but in the light of a wide and detailed study of the evidence. 

360 pages, $16.50 


THE ORIGINS OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC DISORDER 
A Study of United States International Monetary Policy 
from World War II to the Present 


Fred L. Block : 


“A cogent analysis of a complicated subject in clear and persuasive baal Ie ba 
—The Nation 


“A competent and highly readable history of the postwar international monetary 
system." —Library Journal 
A selection of the Library of Political and International Affairs Book Club. 
294 pages, $14.00 


HUNTERS, SEAMEN, AND ENTREPRENEURS 


The Tuna Seinermen of San Diego 
Michael K. Orbach 


Orbach lived for two years as a member of a fishing community, and spent five 
months at sea as both a fisherman and a social scientist. His record of the sociology of 
the tuna fishermen—describing their relationships with one another, the manage- 
ment of their Individual enterprises, the ecology, and their domestic and communal 
lives—presents a portrait of an industry, an occupation, and a lifestyle. 

336 pages, 3 line drawings, 15 photos, 3 tables, $12.50 
At bookstores 


university of california press 
berkeley 94720 
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Just published 
The Capitalist State and the Politics of Class 


Albert J. Szymanski 
University of Oregon 


Incorporating the best of traditional academic political sociology within the theoretical frame- 
work of Marxism, this unique test offers a thorough analysis of the state, politics, political 
processes, and political movements. The primary theme running throughout the text is that 
classes and struggles among classes are the essence of political sociology. Szymanski argues 
that: (1) the experiences of people as structured by their economic position in society ultimately 
determine thelr politics; (2) the class which runs and controls the corporate economy dominates 
the state in the United States and other advanced capitalist countries; (3) the state plays a 
central and growing role in stabilizing society, in facilitating the profit-making process, 
and in Increasing economic productivity and the growth of corporate interests. Hard 
data is presented in support of the author’s arguments, often in the form of easy- 
to-read tables. A truly interdisciplinary text, THE CAPITALIST STATE AND 
THE POLITICS OF CLASS will be a valuable addition to courses in both 
political sclence and sociology. 









Cloth approx.352 pages January 1978 


Publishers 


One of our 
most successful 
Spring ’77 publications 
Aging in Mass Society 


Myths and Realities 


Jon Hendricks/C. Davis Hendricks 
Both at University of Kentucky . _ 


A detailed, comprehensive description of the many dimensions of aging. 


“This text is truly exceptional in the quality of scholarship. Without exaggeration | can say this 
is the textbook | have waited for (and would like to have written). This is not a quickly-written 
attempt to provide a textbook heavy on entertainment and light on information and analysis. 

Throughout, and without exception, the chapters constitute major analytical reviews of the 
literature of unusually high quality. . . . It ls head and shoulders above anything else | have 
read, as a text for courses in the sociology of aging."—Victor Marshall, McMaster University 


Cloth 426pages 1977 
‘To order an examination copy of either title, | 


please write to: Sara Black, Dept. 578, Winthrop Publishers 
17 Dunster Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 
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Sex Roles and Personal Awareness by Barbara L. Forisha 
(University of Michigan, Dearborn), 380 pages, paper, $6.95, 
February, 1978. Presenting sex roles from the sociological, psy- 
chological, and biological perspectives, this text provides exam- ` 
ples by means of intriguing case histories carefully integrated into 
the text. Each chapter offers a summary, an exercise that encour- 
PE ETR A ages the student to apply the ` 
N TING chapter content, and reference 


notes. Glossary and bibliography. 


SOCIOLOGY oeei = Tme of Change by John 


J. Broderick (Stonehill College), 256 
pages, paper, $5.95, 1977. This high-interest text describes 
various police personalities and their sociological styles and 

TEXTS explores relationships both within police departments and 

between department members and the public. This emphasis 
makes lively class discussion for sociology students, future police 
personnel, and practicing law enforcement officers. Bibliography _ 
from and questions for discussion. | 
Deviants: Voluntary Actors in a Hostile World, edited by 
Edward Sagarin (City College of New York) and Fred Montanino 
(Yale University), 600 pages, paper, $9.95, 1977. After explor- 

GP ing current theories in the field of deviance, this text provides 
chapter coverage on selected topics — crime and delinquency, 
criminal violence, organized crime, white collar crime, drug 


abuse, alcoholism, prostitution, sexual deviànce, pornography, 
and suicide. Each chapter was written by an authority in the field. 


Contemporary Topics in Urban Sociology, edited by Kent 

P Schwirian (The Ohio State University), 600 pages cloth, | 
$12.95, 1977. Nine chapters — each an original statement by a 
specialist — are grouped under the headings “The Emerging 
Metropolis,” “Organization of the City,” and “Problems, Politics, 
and Planning.” Useful either as a basic text or as a readings text, 
this book is flexible in its sequencing of topics. 











To request examination copies, please write Manager, College Sales 


GENERAL LEARNING PRESS 

Morristown, New Jersey 07960 Box ASR1277 

Available in Canada from GLC Publishers, Ltd., 155 Nugget Ave., Agincourt, Ontario — 
XXI 


THE DECLINING SIGNIFICANCE OF RACE 
Blacks and Changing American Institutions 
William Julius Wilson 
In this provocative work, Wilson contends that for the first time in our 
history, class has become more important than race in determining black 
access to privilege and power. 

_“Wilson’s analysis of the problem of the black lower class is one of 
the best I've seen. It is a good and valuable work in defining just where 
the problem is—and where it isn't.” —-Nathan Glazer, Harvard 


University 
Cloth $14.00 January 


CULTURAL CONCEPTIONS AND MENTAL ILLNESS 


A Comparison of Germany and America 

John Marshall Townsend | 

In a cross-cultural examination of German and American mental 
patients, Townsend analyzes the controversy between the clinical 
universalists and the social role theorists. 

Forthcoming TBA 


HERMAN SCHMALENBACH ON SOCIETY 
AND EXPERIENCE 

Fdited, Translated, and with an Introduction by 
Gunther Luschen and Gregory P. Stone 


Important writings by this significant representative of phenomenologi- 

cal sociology are presented here in their first English translation. 
Heritage of Sociology series, edited by Morris Janowitz 

Cloth $22.00 December 


GHIGACO | 





SOVIET AND AMERICAN SOCIETY: A COMPARISON 
Second Edition 

Paul Hollander 

“ ... Hollander’s study provides more detailed, tested and intelligently 
conveyed information on the two societies than any other book ona 
related subject.”—-APSR 

Forthcoming Paper TBA 


PURSUING JUSTICE FOR THE CHILD 

Edited by Margaret K. Rosenheim 

With a Foreword by Robert Maynard Hutchins 

This anthology deserves a wide audience ... for its exceptional merit in 
discussing the current issues of reform of the juvenile justice system ... ” 


—Irving R. Kaufman, Harvard Law Review 
Forthcoming Paper TBA - 


DELINQUENCE, CRIME, AND SOCIETY 
Edited by James F. Short, Jr. 


Reassessing the “Shaw and McKay tradition,” the contributors to this 
volume pursue critical and emerging issues in the study of crime and 

l delinquency. 
Forthcoming Paper TBA 


CULTURE AND PRACTICAL REASON 


Marshall Sahlins 
Sahlins shows “that society and human activity can never be understood 
on the basis of ‘practical reason"alone ... a noteworthy achievement.” 


—Mark J. Swartz, Science 
Paper TBA January 


Chicago 60637 


GHIGAGO 





New from Academic Press 


Problem Behavior and Psychosocial Development 


A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF YOUTH 
By RICHARD JESSOR and SHIRLEY L. JESSOR 


This book reports a social-psychological study 
of behavior and development in adolescents 
and youth. The authors are concerned with the 
interrelations of three major systems: pearson- 
ality, including values on independence and 
achlevement, personal bellefs such as alienatlon 
and social criticism, and personal controls such 
as religiosity and tolerance of deviance; the per- 
ceived social environment, Including parent and 
peer supports, controls, and models; and be- 


havior, including drug use, sexual intercourse, 
drinking, activist protest, and aggression, 

The book includes a detailed presentation of 
problem-behavior theory and of Its implications 
for psychosocial development, a description of 
the longitudinal methodology, and a review of 
both cross-sectional and longitudinal findings. 


1977, 288 pp., $16.00/£11.35 
ISBN: 0-12-384750-8 


Food, Stamps, and Income Maintenance 


By MAURICE MacDONALD 


A Volume in the INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH ON POVERTY 


POVERTY POLICY ANALYSIS Series 


SECTION HEADINGS: An Analytical History of 
the Food Stamp Program. How the Food Stamp 
Program Works. Food Stamps versus Cash 
Transfers. Nutritional Effects of Food Stamps 
and Experimental Cash Transfers. Food Stamps 


and the Income-Maintenance System. Particl- 
pation in the Food Stamp Program. Alternatives 
for Food Stamp Reform. 

1977, about 175 pp., in preparation 

ISBN: 0-12-464050-8 


The New Jersey Income-Maintenance Experiment 


VOLUME 2: 
LABOR-SUPPLY RESPONSES 


Edited by HAROLD W, WATTS and ALBERT REES 


i 


A Volume in the INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH ON POVERTY MONOGRAPH Series 


The New Jersey Income-Maintenance Experi- 
ment is a new three-volume series on the first 
experiment to test the effects of a negative in- 
come tax. 

Volume 2: Labor-Supply Responses analyzes 
data from the experiment relevant to the cen- 
tral question the experiment was instituted to 
answer: To what extent a negative income tax 
would tend to diminish the work effort of pro- 
gram beneficiaries. The volume contains regres- 


sion analyses and other statistical treatments of 
work behavior responses o various family mem- 
bers to the payments. Although it is more tech- 
nical than the first volume, it may be considered 
the most Important volume of the serles for its 
treatment of work behavior, the central focus of 
the experiment. 


1977, 440 po., $28.50/£20,25 
ISBN: 0-12-738502-9 


Send payment with order and save postage plus 50¢ handling charge. 
Prices are subject to change without notice. 


U.S. customers please note: On prepaid orders—payment will be refunded for titles 
on which shipment fs not possible within 120 days. 
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ACADEMIC PRESS, INC. 
A Subsidiary of Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers 
111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003 
24-28 OVAL ROAD, LONDON NW1 7DX 


Please send me the following: 


__.copies, Jessor/Jessor: Problem Behavior 
and Psychosocial Development 

_..copies, MacDonald: Food, Stamps, and 
Income Maintenance 

__.coples, Watts/Rees: The New Jersey 
Income-Maintenance Experiment, 
Volume 2 


Check enclosed. 
LL 


Bill me__ 


NAME n a aaa am 
ADDRESS 

CITY/STATE/ZIP 

New York residents please aod sales tax. 


Direct all orders to Mr. Paul Negri, Media 
Dept. AmerSociRe/12/77 


ASA ROSE MONOGRAPH SERIES 


Cambridge University Press Is 
pleased to announce that the ASA 
Rose Monograph Series will now be 
a joint effort of the American Socio- 
logical Association, as administra- 
tors of the series, and eambncge as 
the publisher. 


MIDDLE START 


An Experiment in the Educational En- 
richment of Young Adolescenis 


J. MILTON YINGER, et al 


An experimental study to determine 
whether an intensive academic and-rec~- 
reation program on a college campus 
for a summer could change the grades, 
test scores, and attitude towards school 
of “culturally deprived” 13-year-olds. 
Hardcover bi 00 Paper $4.95 


Previously published .. 


Socloeconomic Background and 
Educational Performance 
Robert M. Hauser 


Black and White Self-Esteem: The 
Urban School Child ` 

Morrls Rosenberg 

and Roberta G. Simmons 


Looking Ahead: Seif-Conceptions, 
Race and Family as Determinants 
of Adolescent Orlentation to 
Achievement 
Chad Gordon 


Black Students In Protest: A Study 
of the Origins of the Black Student 
Movement 

Anthony M. Orum 


Attitudes and Facilitation in the 
Attainment of Status 

Ruth M. Gasson, Archibald O. Haller and 
Willlam H. Sewell 


Patterns of Contact with Relatives 
Shella R. Kiatzky 





ech ee Cambridge University 


32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 


. Available only in paperback... 


EDUCATION, EM PLOYMENT 
AND MIGRATION 


israel in Comparative Perspective 


PAUL RITTERBAND 


Focusing on the Israeli education system, 
Dr. Ritterband demonstrates a relation- 
ship between education and permanent 
migration to other nations, particularly 
the United States. 

Hardcover $13.95 Paper $4.95 


CLASS, RACE AND 
WORKER INSURGENCY 


The League of Revolutionary Black 
Workers 


JAMES A. GESCHWENDER 


An historical account and case study of 
a significant but unknown soclal move- 
ment. Hardcover $13.95 Paper $4.95 


$2.75 each 


- Interorganizational Activation in 


Urban Communities: Deductions 
from the Concept of System 
Herman Turk 


The Study of Political Commitment 
John DeLamater 


Ambition and Attainment: A Study of 
Four Samples of American Boys 
Alan C. Kerckhoff 


The Greek Peasant 
Scott McNall 


Patterns of Scientific Research: A 
Comparative Analysis of Research In 
Three Scientific Fields . 

Lowell L. Hargens 


Ethnic Stratification in Peninsular 
Malaysia 
Charles Hirschman 


Members of the ASA are entitled to a 
special discount on hardcover editions 
only. Contact the ASA for further details. 





Press 
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CAMBRIDGE 


A POETIC FOR 

SOCIOLOGY 

RICHARD HARVEY BROWN 

By developing and advancing the idea of 
a “cognitive aesthetic,” Brown shows how 
science and art, as well as the human 
studies, may be assessed in terms of such 
aesthetic criteria of adequacy as economy, 
originality, perspicuity, concinnity,. ele- 
gance, cogency and form. $19.95 


OUTLINE OF A 

THEORY OF PRACTICE 
PIERRE BOURDIEU 

Includes a translation of three studies on 
the Kabyles of Algeria as well as a major 
theoretical work that offers a powerful 
critique of the thinking of such figures as 
Levi-Strauss and Althusser. Cambridge 
Studies in Social Anthropology 16 


Hardcover $18.95 Paper $5.95 


RATIONAL BEHAVIOR 
AND BARGAINING 
EQUILIBRIUM IN GAMES 
AND SOCIAL 
SITUATIONS 

JOHN C. HARSANYI 


Harsanyi summarizes the main results of 
modern decision theory, describes his own 
theory of social welfare, and proposes so- 
lution concepts for various game classes. 


$29.95 


. THE MARXIST 
CONCEPTION OF 
IDEOLOGY 

A Critical Essay 
MARTIN SELIGER 


International Studies 8 $13.95 


pit 
sy Las 





EXISTENTIAL 
SOCIOLOGY 


JACK D. DOUGLAS and 
JOHN M. JOHNSON, Editors 


In the first -systematic and critical at- 
tempt to solve the basic weaknesses of 


. phenomenology and ethnomethodology, ten 


original essays emphasize the relative in- 
dependence and dominance of human feel- 
ings over the evaluative and cognitive as- 
pects of social action, and the implications 
this holds for a total, empirical social sci- 
ence. Hardcover $25.00 Paper $7.95 


. PORTRAITS OF 


WHITE RACISM 
DAVID T. WELLMAN 


Five individuals—a lengshoreman, a Head 
Start worker, a middle-class businessman, 
a well-to-do fmancial director, and a south- 
ern girl in Haight-Ashburvy—tell how their 
lives intertwined with the lives of blacks 
in narratives that are used to demonstrate 
how people come to grips with racial con- 
flict. Dr. Wellman concludes that people 
do not have to be prejudiced to think and 
act in ways that maintain a racial status 
quo. Hardcover $16.95 Paper $5.95 


FAMILY LIFE AND 

ILLICIT LOVE IN 

EARLIER GENERATIONS 
Essays in Historical Sociology 
PETER LASLETT 

Topics covered include the function of ser- 
yants in traditional English society, the 
high turnover of population in pre-indus- 
trial England and Europe, the age of men- 
arche and its variation over time, and the 


familial structure of Southern slave pop- 
ulations, Hardcover $24.50 Paper $8.95 


Cambridge University Press 


ss 
32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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THE CYCLE OF VIOLENCE 
Assertive, Aggressive, and Abusive Family Interaction 
SUZANNE K. STEINMETZ 
214 pp. 1977 LC 77.24411 ISBN 0.03-022876-X $16.95 


CRIME AND SUICIDE 
_IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
Toward Macro-Historical Perspectives 
GLORIA COUNT-van MANEN 
256 pp. 1977 LC 76-24347 ISBN. 0-275-56860-1 $20.00 


PASSAGE THROUGH ABORTION 
The Personal and Social Reality of Women’s Experiences 
MARY K. ZIMMERMAN 
Foreword by HAROLD FINESTONE 
240 pp. Nov. 1977 LC 77-12742 ISBN 003-0298164 ca. $17.50 


MINORITIES IN U.S. INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FRANK BROWN and MADELON D. STENT 
200 pp. 1977 LC 75-19768 ISBN 0-275-55540-2 $17.50 


SEX DISCRIMINATION IN CAREER COUNSELING 
AND EDUCATION 
MICHELE HARWAY and HELEN S. ASTIN 
172 pp. 1977 LC 77-7829 ISBN 0-03-021826-8 $16.50 


COLLEGE AS A TRAINING GROUND FOR JOBS 
LEWIS C. SOLMON, ANN S. BISCONTI and NANCY L. OCHSNER 
204 pp. 1977 LC 77-2939 ISBN 0-275-24450-4 $17.50 


HOUSING AND SOCIAL SERVICES FOR THE ELDERLY 
Social Policy Trends 
ELIZABETH D. HUTTMAN 
314 pp. 1977 LC 75-44932 ISBN 0-275-23830-X $21.50 


THE AGED IN THE COMMUNITY 
Managing Senility and Deviance 
DWIGHT FRANKFATHER 


236 pp. 1977 LC 77-8327 ISBN 0-03-021936-1 $17.50 
PSS Student Edition: ISBN 0-03-021931-0 $6.95 


COMMUNICATION TECHNOLOGY AND DEMOCRATIC 
PARTICIPATION 
KENNETH C. LAUDON 
128 pp. 1977 LC 77-7471 ISBN 0-03-021836-5 $15.00 


PRAEGER SPECIAL STUDIES * PRAEGER PUBLISHERS 
ark Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
A Division of HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, CBS PUBLISHING GROUP 
Please a all purchase orders to Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
3 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
Prices are subject to change without notice. 
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NEW FOR 





THIS LAND OF PROMISES 










The Rise and Fall of Social Problems in America 


Edited by Armand L. Mauss, Washington 
State University; and Julle Camille Wolfe, 
University of Montana 

A stimulating collection of twenty-five 
articles structured around a central theo- 
retical perspective: that social movements 
are closely related to, and In some sense 
reinforce, soclal problems. The articles 


Second Edition 
CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


range over problems of inequality, crime 
and sex, alcohol and drugs, political 
protest and the environment. The author- 
editors have prepared an extensive gen- 
eral Introduction outlining their theoretical 
stance, Introductions jor each section and 
an epilogue. 

452 pages/1977/paperbound, $5.95 


Edited by Robert M. Carter, Daniel Glaser, University of Southern California; 
and Leslie T. Wilkins, State University of New York, Albany 


This well balanced Introduction to correc- 
tlons comprises thirty-eight articles — of 
which twenty-seven are new to this edition 
——that cover the history and current status 
of prisons and prison systems, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the problems of the 


+ 


inmate. While retaining the structure of the 
first edition, this new edition stresses new 
approaches to correction, including com- 
munity programs and innovative programs 
within prisons. ; 


571 pages/1977/paperbound, $7.95 


Lippincol’ 
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ESSENTIAL STATISTICS FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Michael A. Malec, Boston College 


Designed for students with limited mathe- 
matica! background, this concise text pro- 
vides enough of the basic matter of statis- 
tics to enable them to read sociological 
literature with some appreciation of the 


Fifth Edition 


function and significance of statistics. The 
content of this helpful book is limited to 
those statistlcs regularly used by soci- 
ologists. 


235 pages/ 1977/paperbound, $7.95 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY DEVELOPMENT 


Evelyn Millis Duvall, Family Life Consultant 


Completely rewritten and updated, this 
new edition includes data and findings 
from the latest research in the areas of 
marriage and family. New material in- 
cludes such topics as: alternative forms of 
marriage; marriage contracts; sex differ- 
ences and gender roles; marital options; 


OFFICIAL DEVIANCE 


changing sexual attitudes and behavior; 
death of family members; dissolution of 
marriage; soclal change; and racia! and 
ethnic differences. The life-cycle approach 
has been retained; keyed references, 
tables and charts amplify the text. 


559 pages/ 1977/clothbound, $12.95 


Readings in Malfeasance, Misfeasance, and Other Forms of Corruption 


Edited by Jack D. Douglas, University of California, San Diego; 
and John M. Johnson, Arizona State University 


Comprehensive and up-to-date; the arti- 
cles in this collectlon range over socio- 
logical analyses, government reports, 
historical and journalistic accounts, and 
comments by participants. Three initial 
articles define political corruption and 


show how criteria vary for defining corrupt. 


4 


behavior In different times and societies. 
Coverage includes Watergate, CIA and 
FBI scandals, the NYC fiscal crisis, Kent 
State, Attica, and Washington lobbying. 
Each section has a brief introduction, and © 
the last section offers proposed solutions 
to problems of officlal deviance. 


396 pages/1977/paperbound, $5.95 — 


FAMILY STRUCTURE AND INTERACTION 


A Comparative Analysis 
Gary R. Lee, Washington State University 


In this book the author demonstrates how 
comparative research has contributed to 
theory development in the sociology of the 
family. The focus throughout Is on knowl- 
edge about family structure and behavior 
which has been generated, refined or ex- 


tended by comparative research. Organi- 
zation is topical, rather than systemic, with 
the objective of explanation rather than 
description. Controversial topics include 
premarital relations, -sex roles, and the 
relationship of roles to conjugal power. 


343 pages/1977/clothbound, $9.95 


J. B. Lippincott Company : Division of Higher Education 
East Washington Square » Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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ESSAYS IN SOCIAL THEORY 

Steven Lukes” l 

From the author of Emile Durkheim: His Life and Work comes this solid collection of 
essays on such recurrent probiems in sociology as theory-making and evidence, power 
and structure, and the alleged relativity of standards of rationality and validity. Two essays 


on Rawls's Theory of Justice and Nozick's Anarchy, State, and Utopia lend the volume 
special Interest. ; $1 


POLITICAL SOCIETY 

_A MACROSOCIOLOGY OF POLITICS 

Edward W. Lehman N 

Believing that large-scale groups, such as political partles, business corporations, and 
labor unions, are crucial in shaping our political life, Lehman cogently analyzes and 


defends the traditional concerns of macrasociology as expressed in the political affairs of 
complex modern societies. $15.00 


ESTRANGEMENT, ALIENATION, AND EXPLOITATION 

‘A SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 
John Torrance l 
By developing the fundamental concepts:of estrangement, alienation, and exploitation, 
this study alms to construct a formal soc ological scheme that can plausibly be seen as. 


Impiicit in Marx's work and relevant to subsequent sociological theory. Torrance makes 
plain the immense stimulus and resource Marx represents for modern sociology. $22.50 


‘CHILD MALTREATMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
A CHALLENGE TO SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
Saad Z. Nagi 


The timely, if tragic, subject of child abuse and neglect In the United States Is dealt with In 
the most current and comprehensive study of child maltreatment yet undertaken. This 
significant work will interest specialists in child welfare, sociology, medicine, government, 
and law. l $8.00 


To order send check or money order to Dept. JN. individuals must enclose payment. Institutions may 
request billing. 


GE) COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Address for orders: 
136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 
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DORSEY 
Selections for °78 


TOWARD A NEW SOCIOLOGY, Third Edition 
(Paperbound) 

by the late Charles H. Anderson, and Jeffry R. Gibson, - 

Tufts University 

Updated to. provide a more significant conceptual introduction to the 
critical sociology themes that follow in the text. Relevant and highly - 





teachable. | Just Published 
THE STRUCTURE OF SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY, 
- Revised Edition 


Jonathan H. Turner, University of California-Riverside 

Focuses on five major perspectives: functionalism, conflict iry: 
interactionism, exchange theory, and phenomenology. The history, the 
work of prominent theorists, and the future of each perspective are 
all examined. January 


AMERICAN DELINQUENCY: Its Meaning and 


Construction 
LaMar T. Empey, University of Southern California 

_ Examines delinquency not merely as law-violating behavior or cases of 
deliquency and neglect, but as an evolving social construction that 
is subject to significant alterations in cultural briefs, technologies and‘ 
philosophies. February 


CRIME, CORRECTION, AND SOCIETY: Introduction 


to Criminology, Fourth Edition 

Elmer Hubert Johnson, Southern Illinois University 

Presents the fundamental ideas which have shaped crimjnological 
theories and practices, and fits ideas to today’s issues. Integrates 
criminological theories with the practical problems of work of police, 
courts, and corrections. . January 












Examination copies for adoption consideration available on 
request. Please indicate course title and' text presently used. 


THE DORSEY PRESS 
Homewood, Illinois 60430 
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CRIMINOLOGY 
Gresham M. Sykes 


University of Virginia 


In this extraordinary new introduction to 
criminology, Gresham Sykes has written a 
comprehensive textbook of exceptional imagi- 
nation, eee and intellectual richness 
that speaks clearly and vigorously to students. 
Instructors and students alike will be exhila- 
rated by this broad, balanced presentation of 
the nature and causes of crime, the content of 
the criminal law, the workings of the criminal 


justice system from arrest to trial, and seen fe 
the 


various and changing reactions to crime an 
criminal. The book includes superb discussions 
of such controversial issues as the politicization 
of prisoners, the relation of crime to the social 
system, political and white-collar crime, and 
_ contemporary views of the Idea of rehabilita- 

tion. An outstanding chapter on the world of 
the prison describes the inmate subculture, 
and Professor Sykes’ analysis of probation and 
eo is direct and up-to-date. Each of the 

k's five parts opens with an introduction, 

and each chapter concludes with a summary 
and an annotated list of further readings. 
Photographs and boxed inserts reinforce the 
text presentation. 


576 paces {probable} 
Publication: March 1978 
Instructor’s Manual 
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CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 
Fourth Edition 

Edited by Robert K. Merton and 


Robert Nisbet 
both of Columbia University 


Among the most respected, successful, and 
influential textbooks in sociology, Contempor- 
ary Social Problems brings together 17 original 
essays dealing with major social problems, all 
written by leading authorities in their fields. All 
selections are fully up-to-date and are shorter, 
livelier, and less technical than in previous 
editions. Instructors agree that the Fourth Edi- 
tion of this traditionally sound, authoritative 
text is the finest and most useful of all — 
“It is without an equal in the field.” 
— LEO SROLE, Columbia University 
“_.. the best edition published. It not only deals 
objectively with the major social problems of 
society, but it clearly emphasizes the theories 
and perspectives of the discipline.” 
— ERNEST M. SHULL, Saint Francis College 
...an excellent survey of the subject matter, 
especially for the beginning student.” 
i ~~ ROBERT J. PROCHAZKA, 
University of Alabama 


782 pages 
Accompanied by Instructor’s Manual with 
Leaming Objectives, Lecture Topics, and 
Questions. 
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“A composite view that connects.”* 


il jjj Time 


| Life in the 
i l yo Arkansas Penitentiary 
p p Wi By BRUCE JACKSON 
1 7 More than 130 compelling ful 
s o the nother in- this 
ý POA ADIR book about an Ameri- 


Tf a prison and the men who tive 
, ie: and P Wark there. “Jackson's 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS Ithaca, New York 14850 


MANUSCRIPTS FOR THE 
‘ASA ROSE SOCIOLOGY SERIES 


Manuscripts (100 to 300 typed pages) are solicited for publication in 
the ASA Arnold and Caroline Rose Monograph Series. The - Series | 


welcomes a variety of types of sociological work—qualitative or. quané.- af 


titative empirical studies, and theoretical or methodological treatises. > 
An author should submit three copies of a manuscript for consideration: 
to the Series Editor, Professor Robin M. Williams, Jr., Department of 
Sociology, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 14853. 











A TEXT WITH ADAPTED READINGS - 
_ 619 pages; $13.95. 1977. IS3N 0-06-040965-7. ges 


297 pages; $4.95/paper. 1977. ISBN.0-06-040978-9. 
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Completely redesigned 
Shorter than the Fifth Edition - 
New sections on social policy. 
Eleven new adapted readings 
improved arrangement of text and readings 


SOCIOLOGY 





An activity-oriented student guide— 


DOING SOCIOLOGY: Chapter Guides, Projects, Tool Kit, 


Second Edition. Dorothy Broom Darroch. 
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